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The  Commission  lias  done  a  Monumental  Work. 

- 

n^HE  best  asset  of  the  Commonwealth  is  always  its  growing  boys  and 
-^  girls.  To  secure  the  broadest  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  children 
to  everything  the  State  can  do  for  their  proper  intellectual,  moral  and  indus- 
trial training  is  the  highest  wisdom.  It  is  to  safeguard  the  most  vital 
interest  not  only  of  the  Child,  but  also  of  the  Community,  that  compul- 
sory education  has  been  made  a  conspicuous  feature  of  our  recent  school 
policy,  that  child-labor  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  almost  plenary  powers 
have  been  given  to  those  who  are  entrusted  with  their  enforcement. 

The  New  School  Code  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  given  herewith,  is  not 
new.  No  such  compendium  of  laws  can  be  new.  The  spirit  of  it  is  as  old 
as  the  Hebrew  nation  in  its  best  days  in  Palestine ;  as  old  as  when,  in 
sturdier  times  than  ours,  the  Church  and  the  School  stood  side  by  side  in 
Europe  and  in  America ;  as  old  as  William  Penn  and  the  schools  he  came 
to  know  during  his  exile  in  Holland.  The  letter  of  it  is  the  text,  original 
or  somewhat  modified,  of  hundreds  of  different  acts  that  have  been  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  hundred  years,  as 
public  sentiment  and  the  public  conscience  have  been  slowly  educated  to 
appreciate  the  problem  of  general  education,  and  to  make  provision  for 
the  practical  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  State  in  relation  thereto. 

The  '* repealing  clause"  extends  through  forty-one  pages  of  the  bill, 
enumerating  by  title,  with  dates,  and  pages  where  found  in  the  pamphlet 
laws,  hundreds  of  acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  from  that  ''approved 
April  4,  1809,  for  the  education  of  the  poor  gratis,''  to  those  passed  and 
approved  in  1909 — 3,  period  of  one  hundred  years.    These  successive  acts 
from  ten  thousand  different  sources  mark  the  way  of  progress  in  our  school 
affairs,  more  especially  during  the  past  seventy-five  years.    H  ere  is  Samuel 
Breck,  *'to  establish  a  general  system  of  education,  approved  April   i, 
1834"  ;  and  the  supplement  to  the  same,  to  make  it  a  working  statute, 
by  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  the  great  organizer  of  the  system  from  1835  to 
1838,  who  wrote  more  school  bills  than  any  other  man  in  our  history. 
Between  these   dates   came   the   speech   of  Thaddeus   Stevens   which 
saved  from  repeal  the  school  law  of  1834.    Here,  in  the  work  they  did,  are 
Hickok,  Dieffenbach,  Wickersham  and  Higbee,  and  hundreds  of  other 
good  men  in  the  Legislature  and  out  of  it  who  planned  and  toiled  for  the 
future  of  the  schools.    Here  are  laws  approved  by  a  long  list  of  Governors 
interested  in  the  better  training  of  youth — Schulze,  Wolf,  Ritner,  Porter, 
Shunk,  Johnson,  Bigler,  Pollock,  Packer,  Curtin,  Geary,  Hartranft,  Hoyt, 
Pattison,  Beaver,  Hastings,  Pennypacker,  Stone,  Stuart — each  of  whom  left 
his  mark  upon  this  Code.    It  was  the  task  of  the  Educational  Commission 
to  bring  together  these  scattered  stones  of  witness,  to  recast,  to  classify,  and 
to  build  them  into  a  structure  of  harmonious  proportions  and  good  archi- 
tectural form.     In  doing  this  they  have  incorporated  into  the  statute  law 
what  has  seemed  best  from  without  as  well  as  from  within  Pennsylvania. 
This  has  been  done  with  fidelity,  patience,  diligence,  wisdom,  zeal,  and  an 
eye  single  to  the  public  good.     Improved  by  the  criticism  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  the  New  School  Code  stands  easily  among  the  best  in  the 
land.    It  is  not  perfect — for  the  end  is  not  yet.    As  men  grow  wiser,  more 
and  more  ''a  little  child  shall  lead 
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T:  To  establish  a  public  school 
em  in  the  Comman wealth  of 
lia  tc^ether  with  the  provisions 
t  shall  be  administered,  and  pre- 
nalties  for  the  violation  thereof; 
revenue  to  establish  and  main- 
me,  and  the  method  of  collecting 
lue,  and  repealing  all  laws,  gen- 
ii or  local,  or  any  parts  thereof, 
r  may  be  inconsistent  therewith. 

ARTICLES. 
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ol  Directors. 
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tion  and  Finance. 
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rintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

tly.  District  and  Assistant  Super- 

achers  and  Supervising  Princi- 
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dical  Inspection  and  Hygiene. 
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Ugh  Schools, 
foint  Schools. 
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XXII.   School    Districts    of    the    First 
Class. 
XXIIL  State  Appropriations. 

XXIV.  TeachcrsT  Retirement  Funds. 

XXV.  Public  School  Libraries. 

XXVI.  Auditing  of  School  Finances. 

XXVII.  State  School  Fund. 
XXVII t.  Miscellaneous. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General 
Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same:  That  a  public 
school  system  be,  and  hereby  is,  established 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as 
follows : 

ARTICLE  I. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Section  loi.  Each  city,  incorporated 
town,  borough  or  township  in  this  Com- 
monwealth now  existing,  or  hereafter  cre- 
ated, shall  constitute  a  separate  school  dis- 
trict to  be  designated   and  known  as  the 

"  School  District  of    ," 

and  the  several  school  districts  thus  estab- 
lished shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  divided  into 
four  classes  as  follows : 

Section  loz.  Each  school  district  having 
a  population  of  five  hundred  thousand 
(500,000),  or  more,  shall  be  a  school  dis- 
trict of  the  first  class. 

Section  103.  Each  school  district  having 
a  population  of  thirty  thousand  (30,000) 
or  more,  but  of  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand  (500,000),  shall  be  a  school  dis- 
trict of  the  second  class. 
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Section  104.  Each  school  district  having 
a  population  of  five  thousand  (5,000)  or 
more,  but  of  less  than  thirty  thousand  (30,- 
000),  shall  be  a  school  district  of  the  third 
class. 

Section  105.  Each  school  district  hav- 
ing a  population  of  less  than  five  thousand 
(5,000)  shall  be  a  school  district  of  the 
fourth  class. 

Section  106.  The  last  United  States  cen- 
sus, as  set  forth  in  the  official  report  there- 
of, shall  be  the  basis  on  which  the  popu- 
lation of  the  several  school  districts  shall 
be  computed,  and  no  change  shall  be  made 
from  one  dass  of  school  districts  to  another 
except  after  the  taking  of  a  United  States 
census,  showing  the  population  of  any 
school  district  to  be  such  as  to  entitle  it  to 
be  changed  from  one  class  of  school  dis- 
tricts  to   another. 

Section  107.  After  the  taking  of  each 
United  States  census,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  canvass  the  same, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  population  of  the 
several  school  districts  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  if  it  appears  that  the  population 
of  any  school  district  in  this  Common- 
wealth, by  such  census,  is  such  that  it 
should  be  included  in  another  class  of 
school  districts,  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  shall  issue  a  certificate  to 
such  district  to  that  effect,  and  such  school 
district  shall,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
first  school  year  after  such  certificate  is 
issued,  become  a  school  district  of  the  class 
to  which  it  properly  belongs.  , 

Section  108.  From  and  after  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  first  school  year,  as  herein  pro- 
vided for  the  school  districts  herein  estab- 
lished, all  independent  school  districts  as 
they  now  exist  shall  be  abolished,  and  the 
lands  comprising  the  same  shall  revert  to  the 
school  districts  hereby  established  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  all  land  heretofore 
taken  from  one  school  district  and  annexed 
to  another,  whether  by  act  of  Assembly  or 
order  of  court  or  otherwise,  be  and  hereby 
is  made  a  part  of  the  school  district  hereby 
established  in  which  such  land  is  located,  so 
that  the  boundary  lines  of  the  several  school 
districts  as  established  by  this  act  shall  be 
conterminous  with  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  several  cities,  incorporated  towns,  bor- 
oughs and  townships  in  this  Commonwealth, 
as  they  then  exist  or  may  hereafter  be 
created,  changed  or  extended,  provided  that 
independent  school  districts  may  be  created 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

Section  109.  If  any  new  school  district 
is  made  br  the  creation  of  any  city, 
borough,  township,  or  independent  school 
district,  or  if  the  boundary  lines  of  any 
school  district  are  changed  by  reason  of  the 
changing  of  the  boundary  lines  of  any  city, 
incorporated  town,  borough,  township,  or 


independent  school  district,  then,  in  sudi 
case,  such  change,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
school  districts  or  school  affairs,  shall  take 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  school 
year  after  such  new  city,  borough,  town- 
ship, or  independent  school  district  has  been 
created,  or  such  change  in  boundary  lines 
permanently  effected. 

Section  no  Where  any  independent 
school  district  is  abolished  and  its  land  re- 
verts to  two  or  more  school  districts,  or 
where  any  land  heretofore  annexed  to  one 
school  district  is  made  a  part  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  located,  or  where  a  new 
district  is  made  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
city,  borough,  township  or  independent 
school  district  out  of  one  or  more  schod 
districts,  or  where  the  boundary  lines  of  any 
district  are  changed  by  the  changing  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  any  city,  incorporated 
town,  borough,  township,  or  independent 
school  district,  then  in  any  such  case 
the  school  districts  to  which  land  has  been 
annexed,  cr  from  which  land  has  been 
taken,  or  which  have  been  newly  created, 
shall  make  a  just  and  proper  adjustment 
and  apportionment  of  all  school  property, 
real  and  personal,  induding  funds  as  well 
as  indebtedness,  if  any,  to  and  among  such 
school  districts.  The  indebtedness  of  any 
independent  school  district  hereby  abolished 
whose  land  is  wholly  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  school  district  hereby  established, 
shall  be  assumed  and  paid,  and  all  its  per- 
sonal property  acquired  by  such  school 
district. 

Section  in.  In  making  such  an  adjust- 
ment and  apportionment  of  property  and 
indebtedness,  the  amount  and  assessed  value 
of  land  acquired  by,  or  taken  from,  such 
districts,  as  compared  with  the  amount  and 
assessed  value  of  the  other  land  in  the  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  the  value  of  the  school 
grounds,  together  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  and  the  furniture  and  equipment 
therein,  and  other  school  property  in  such 
districts,  shall  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  making  such  adjustment  of  the  amount, 
if  any,  that  shall  be  paid  by  one  district  to 
another,  or  in  the  apportionment  of  the  in- 
debtedness, if  any,  that  shall  be  assumed 
and  paid  by  any  of  said  districts.  Such 
adjustment  and  apportionment  of  property 
and  liability  shall  be  made  by  the  boards 
of  school  directors  of  the  several  districts 
concerned,  before  or  during  the  first  school 
year  after  such  boundaries  have  been 
changed. 

Section  112.  In  case  the  boards  of  school 
directors  of  said  several  school  districts  can- 
not make  such  amicable  apportionment  and 
adjustment  of  their  property  and  indebted- 
ness, in  compliance  with  this  Act,  before  or 
during  the  first  school  year  beginning  after 
any  such  change  in  their  boundary  lines 
\s  made,  then  in  that  case  any  one  of  ;%ach 
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school  districts  may,  at  any  time  within  the 
racceeding  school  year,  present  its  proper 
petition  to  the  Court  of  Common  ]^eas  of 
the  county  in  which  such  school  district 
is  located;  whereupon  the  said  Court  shall 
appoint  three  disinterested  commissioners, 
residents  and  tax>payers  of  said  county, 
not  residing  in  either  of  the  districts  whose 
boundary  lines  are  changed,  who  after  a 
hearmg,  due  notice  of  which  shall  be  given 
to  the  several  districts  interested,  as  the 
Court  may  direct,  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Court,  making  an  apportionment  and 
adjustment,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  of  all  school  property,  as  well  as 
Indebtedness,  if  any,  to  and  among  the  sev- 
eral school  districts,  from  which,  or  to 
which,  land  has  been  taken  or  added,  or 
newly  created,  as  the  case  may  be,  said  re- 
port to  state  the  amount,  if  any,  that  shall 
be  due  and  payable  from  one  district  to 
another,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  indebted- 
ness, if  any,  that  shall  be  assumed  by  any 
district 

Section  113.  The  aforesaid  commis- 
sioners shall  give  the  several  districts  in- 
terested at  least  five  days'  notice  of  the 
filing  of  their  report,  and  unless  exceptions 
are  filed  thereto  by  any  district  interested 
within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  filing 
thereof,  the  same  shall  be  confirmed  by 
the  Court  absolutely,  and  any  sum  awarded 
by  said  report  to  any  school  district  shall 
be  a  legal  and  valid  daim  in  its  favor 
against  the  school  district  charged  there- 
with, and  the  amount  of  debt,  if  any,  appor- 
tioned to  any  school  district  shall  be  a  legal 
and  valid  claim  against  such  district  charged 
therewith,  and  upon  such  report  being  con- 
firmed, such  claim  or  indebtedness  charged 
against  any  school  district  may  be  collected 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  is  col- 
lected against  any  school  district.  Such 
conunissioners  shall  be  allowed  three  dol- 
lars ($3.00)  per  day  for  each  day  actually 
spent  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
onties,  together  with  thjcir  actual  necessary 
expenses.  All  costs  and  expenses  of  such 
proceedings  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Court  to  and  among  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts as  it  shall  deem  proper. 

Section  114.  In  case  exceptions  are  filed 
to  the  report  of  such  commissioners,  the 
conn  shall  dispose  of  the  same,  taking 
testimony  therein,  if  it  deems  advisable, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Court  thereon  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  the  several  dis- 
tricts, without  any  right  of  appeal. 

Section  115.  In  cases  in  which  such  dis- 
tricts are  situated  in  two  or  more  counties, 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county 
in  which  the  largest  part  in  area  of  the  land 
annexed  to,  or  taken  from,  any  district  is 
situated,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter,  and  in  such  case  the  Court 
may   appoint    the    commissioners,    herein- 


before provided  for,  from  any  one  or  all  of 
such  counties. 

Section  116.  Whenever  a  new  school  dis- 
trict is  created  by  the  creation  of  a  new  city, 
borough,  townsnip,  or  independent  school 
district,  the  clerk  of  the  Courts,  or  other 
proper  officer,  shall,  within  ten  days  there- 
after, make  a  certified  copy  of  the  decree, 
or  order,  creating  such  new  city,  borough, 
township,  or  independent  school  district, 
and  mail  the  same  to  the  Superntendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Section  117.  After  the  approval  of  this 
act  a  majority  of  the  taxable  inhabitants  of 
any  contiguous  territory  in  any  school  dis- 
trict or  school  districts,  as  herein  estab- 
lished, may  present  their  petition  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  in 
which  such  contiguous  territory  or  a  greater 
part  in  area  thereof  is  situated,  asking  that 
such  territory  shall  be  established  as  an  in- 
dependent school  district,  which  petition 
shall  set  forth  a  proper  description  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  territory  to  be  included  in 
such  proposed  independent  school  district 
and  the  desire  of  the  petitioners  for  better 
school  facilities  than  are  or  would  be  pro- 
vided and  maintained  by  the  district  or 
districts  of  which  such  proposed  inde- 
pendent school  district  is  a  part;  where- 
upon said  court  after  a  hearing,  of  which 
hearing  the  school  district  or  dis- 
tricts out  of  whose  territory  such  pro- 
posed independent  school  district  is  to  be 
taJcen  shall  have  ten  (10)  days'  notice,  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  welfare  of  the 
pupils  and  taxpayers  of  such  school  district 
or  school  districts  as  well  as  of  such  pro- 
posed independent  school  district,  may  make 
a  decree  establishing  an  independent  school 
district  and  fix  the  boundaries  thereof, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  than  those  set 
forth  in  such  petition.  Where  the  territory 
described  in  any  such  petition  is  to  be  taken 
from  two  or  more  school  districts,  such 
petition  shall  be  signed  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the 
part  of  each  school  district  which  is  to  be 
included  in  such  independent  district.  The 
said  court  shall  also  determine  the  amount, 
if  any,  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  school 
district  from  whose  territory  such  indepen- 
dent district  is  taken,  that  it  shall  assume 
and  pay:  Provided,  That  in  case  any  such 
independent  district  so  created  shall  include 
the  territory  of  any  former  independent 
school  district  abolished  by  this  Act,  having 
any  indebtedness,  such  indebtedness  shall 
be  assumed  and  paid  by  such  newly  created 
independent  school  district.  Any  indepen- 
dent district  thus  created  shall  belong  to  the 
class  of  school  districts,  herein  provided,  to 
which  it  is  entitled  to  belong  by  its  popula- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  last  United  States 
census. 

In  all  cases  where  such  proceedings  result 
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in  the  creation  by  decree  of  the  court  of  a 
new  school  district,  the  costs  and  office  fees 
shall  be  paid  by  said  new  district;  but  if 
otherwise,  said  costs  and  office  fees  shall  be 
paid  by  the  petitioners  themselves. 

Section  ii8.  Any  independent  school 
district  established  as  herein  provided  may 
be  abolished  at  any  time  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  the  county  in  which  its 
school  buildings  are  located,  on  the  petition 
of  its  board  of  school  directors,  or  on  the 
petition  of  a  majority  of  the  resident  tax- 
payers therein,  after  hearing,  of  which  due 
notice  shall  be  given,  as  the  Court  may 
direct,  to  the  school  district  or  districts  to 
which  its  lands  would  revert,  and  when 
so  abolished  the  territory  thereof  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  and  belong  to  the  several 
school  districts  within  whose  boundaries  the 
same  is  situated,  and  its  property  and  in- 
debtedness, if  any,  shall  be  apportioned 
among  them  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Section  119.  The  several  school  districts 
in  this  Commonwealth  established  by  this 
Act  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  vested  as 
bodies  corporate,  with  all  necessary  powers 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Section  120.  From  and  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  school  year  following 
the  approval  of  this  Act,  all  the  public 
school  property  in  this  Commonwealth,  real, 
personal  or  mixed,  now  held,  owned  or  pos- 
sessed by  any  school  district,  sub-school 
district,  or  ward  school  district  therein,  or 
that  may  be  held,  owned  or  possessed  by  any 
municipality  for  the  use  of  anv  school  dis- 
trict, or  for  school  purposes  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred and  assigned  to  and  shall  be  owned 
by  and  vested  in  the  proper  school  district 
established  by  this  Act  within  whose 
boundaries  such  property  is  situated,  except 
as  herein  provided,  subject  to  all  the  trusts, 
conditions  and  liabilities  legally  applicable 
thereto.  And  each  school  district  hereby 
established  shall  succeed  to  and  shall  assume 
and  pay  all  the  rights,  liabilities  and  in- 
debtedness of  the  school  district  or  districts, 
sub-school  districts,  or  ward  school  districts 
within  its  boundaries,  including  any  and  all 
indebtedness  that  may  have  been  created  or 
incurred  as  school  indebtedness  by  any 
municipality,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  for  or  on  account  of  any  such 
school  district  or  for  school  purposes,  with 
the  benefit  of  application  of  the  amount  of 
any  and  all  sinking  funds  in  connection  with 
such  indebtedness  to  such  extent  as  such 
sinking  funds  shall  exist  at  the  time  herein 
fixed  as  that  of  the  assumption  or  payment 
as  said  indebtedness,  provided  that  where 
any  joint  schools  have  heretofore  been 
established  or  may  hereafter  be  established 
by  any  two  or  more  school  districts,  the 
property  of  such  joint  schools  shall  be  held, 
owned  or  occupied  by  the  school  districts 


provided  for  by  this  Act,  in  such  proportion 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  school  district 
establishing  the  same  have  agreed  or  may 
mutually  ag^ee  upon. 

Section  121.  Where  any  school  property, 
real,  personal  or  mixed,  which  is  subject 
to  the  assumption  of  payment  of  any  in- 
debtedness, is  by  the  provisions  of  this  act 
transferred  from  any  municipality  holding 
the  same  for  school  purposes  to  any  school 
district  established  by  this  Act,  and  where 
any  indebtedness  is  herein  provided  to  be 
assumed  and  paid  by  any  school  district,  and 
the  municipality  from  which  such  school 
property  is  transferred  or  whose  indebted- 
ness is  herein  provided  to  be  assumed  and 
paid,  and  the  school  district  to  which  the 
same  has  been  or  is  to  be  transferred  can- 
not aj§:ree  upon  the  amount  of  the  indebted- 
ness incurred  as  school  indebtedness  herein 
directed  to  be  assumed  and  paid  by  such 
school  district  or  upon  the  amount  of  any 
sinking  fund  applicable  to  such  indebted- 
ness, then,  in  any  such  case,  the  said  munici- 
pality or  any  such  school  district  may  at  any 
time,  within  one  year  after  the  approval  of 
this  Act,  present  its  petition  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county  in  which 
such  municipality  or  school  district  is 
located,  which  petition  shall  state  the  facts 
regarding  such  transfer  of  property  in- 
debtedness and  sinking  fund,  wnereupon  the 
said  court,  after  hearing  and  taking  such 
testimony  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  shall 
determine  and  adjudicate  the  amount  of 
indebtedness,  if  any,  that  shall  be  assumed 
and  paid  by  such  district,  and  the  amount 
of  such  sinking  fund  in  existence  applicable 
to  its  payment.  In  every  case  in  which  it  is 
herein  directed  that  any  indebtedness  shall 
be  assumed  and  paid  by  anv  school  district 
created  hereunder,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  school  district  and  the  municipality  or 
district  whose  indebtedness  incurred  for 
school  purposes  is  herein  and  hereby 
directed  to  be  assumed  and  paid,  to  agree  at 
any  time  hereafter  that  the  amount  of  in- 
debtedness as  aforesaid  directed  to  be 
assumed  and  paid  by  such  school  district 
may,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  paid  over  by  the 
school  district  to  the  municipality  or  other 
district  whose  indebtedness  is  thus  agreed 
to  be  assumed  and  paid,  with  allowance  for 
the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  assumption  of  such  in- 
debtedness applicable  thereto.  In  case  of 
such  agreement  upon  such  payment  of  said 
net  amount  of  indebtedness,  the  obligation 
by  the  school  district  to  assume  and  pay 
such  indebtedness  shall  cease,  such  payment 
operating  as  a  discharge  of  all  duty  here- 
under in  connection  therewith. 

Section  122.  Any  deed  for  school  prop- 
erty properly  executed  and  delivered  in  the 
name  of  any  school  district  as  established 
by  this  Act,  shall  convey  to  the  grantee  the 
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entire  interest  of  the  grantor  in  such  prop- 
erty, irrespective  of  the  manner  or  name 
in  which  such  property  was  conveyed  to,  or 
acquired  by,  or  is  held  by  the  school  dis- 
trict conveying  the  same. 

Section  123.  E^ch  school  district  in  this 
Commonwealth  shall  have  the  right  to  sue 
and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name.  Any 
legal  process  against  any  school  district 
shall  be  served  on  the  president  or  sec- 
retary of  its  board  of  school  directors. 

Section  124.  Each  school  district  in  this 
Commonwealth  may,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  school 
directors  of  such  district,  adopt  a  corporate 
seal  for  the  use  of  said  district,  the  said 
seal  to  have  engraved  thereon  the  follow- 
ing "  School  District  of ,  Penn- 
sylvania," and  such  other  inscription  or 
design  as  the  board  of  school  directors 
may  direct. 

Section  125.  No  person,  on  account  of 
being  a  tax-payer  or  resident  in  any  school 
district  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall  by 
reason  thereof  be  incompetent  to  testify  in 
any  suit  or  action  in  which  such  school  dis- 
trict is  a  party. 

Section  126.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  to 
receive  and  hold  any  devise,  bequest,  grant, 
endowment,  gift  or  donation  of  any  prop- 
erty, real,  personal  or  mixed,  which  shall 
be  made  to  said  school  district,  or  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  which  devise, 
bequest,  grant,  endowment,  gift  or  donation 
shall  be  administered  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  district 
to  which  it  is  made,  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions thereto  annexed.  Provided  however 
that  the  board  of  school  directors  in  any 
district  shall  not  be  obliged  to  accept  any 
such  devise,  bequest,  grant,  endowment,  gift 
or  donation  unless  it  sees  proper  so  to  do. 
The  said  board  of  school  directors  in  such 
district  shall  promptly  invest  and  keep  in- 
vested as  constantly  as  possible  and  to  the 
best  advantage  such  devise,  bequest,  grant, 
endowment,  gift  or  donation,  if  accepted, 
and  the  proceeds  thereof;  and  such  invest- 
ment or  investments  may  be  made  only  in 
bonds  legally  and  properly  issued  by  a 
school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  or  in 
municipal  bonds  in  which  savings  banks 
of  Pennsylvania  are  authorized  by  law  to 
invest  their  deposits,  and  all  such  invest- 
ments must  be  first  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  the  judicial  district  in  which  such  school 
district  is  situated.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  board  of  school  directors  in  such  dis- 
trict to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  such 
devises,  bequests,  grants,  endowments,  gifts 
and  donations,  the  income  arising  there- 
from, the  proceeds  thereof,  and  the  expenses 
of  administering  the  same,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  to  render  a  detailed  state- 


ment of  such  devises,  bequests,  grants,  en- 
dowments, gifts,  and  donations  held  and 
possessed  by  such  school  district,  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  the  investments  which  have 
been  made  therewith,  the  income  arising 
therefrom,  the  expenses  of  administration, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  the  income  aris- 
ing therefrom  have  been  applied;  and  such 
statement  shall  be  audited  as  hereinafter 
provided  for  the  auditing  of  school  finances. 


ARTICLE  11. 


SCHOOL   DIRECTORS. 


Section  201.  The  public  school  system  es- 
tablished by  this  Act  shall  be  administered  by 
a  board  of  school  directors  in  each  school  dis- 
trict to  be  elected  or  appointed  as  follows: 

Section  202.  In  each  school  district  of  the 
first  class,  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common 
pleas  of  the  county  in  which  such  school  dis- 
trict is  situated,  shall  in  October  one  thous- 
and nine  hundred  and  eleven  (1911),  appoint 
a  board  of  fifteen  (15)  school  directors  as 
follows :  five  for  two  years,  five  for  four  years 
and  five  for  six  years;  and  in  October  of  every 
second  year  thereafter  shall  appoint  five  mem- 
bers for  six  years.  Their  term  of  office  shall 
begin  on  the  second  Monday  of  November 
next  following  their  appointment. 

Section  203.  In  each  school  district  of  the 
second  class  there  shall  be  nine  (9}  school 
directors  elected  at  large  at  the  municipal  elec- 
tion held  in  November,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eleven  (1911),  three  for  two 
years,  three  for  four  years  and  three  for  six 
years,  and  biennially  thereafter,  at  each  muni- 
cipal election  three  school  directors  shall  be 
elected  at  large  for  terms  of  six  (6)  years. 
Their  terms  of  office  shall  begin  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December  following  their  election. 

Section  204.  In  each  school  district  of  the 
third  class  there  shall  be  seven  (7)  school 
directors  elected  at  large  at  the  municipal 
election  held  in  November,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eleven,  two  for  two  years,  two  for 
four  years  and  three  for  six  years,  and  there- 
after they  shall  be  elected  as  follows:  At 
each  of  the  first  two  municipal  elections,  two 
school  directors  shall  be  elected,  at  the  third 
municipal  election  three  shall  be  elected,  and 
thereafter  two  school  directors  shall  be  elected 
at  each  of  the  two  succeeding  municipal  elec- 
tions and  three  at  each  third  municipal  elec- 
tion, all  to  be  elected  at  large  for  terms  of  six 
years.  Their  terms  of  office  shall  begin  on 
the  first  Monday  of  December  following  their 
election. 

Section  205.  In  each  school  district  of  the 
fourth  class  there  shall  be  five  (5)  school 
directors  elected  at  large  at  the  municipal 
election  held  in  November,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eleven,  two  for  two  years,  two 
for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years,  and 
thereafter  they  shall  be  elected  as  follows: 
At  each  of  the  first  two  municipal  elections 
two  school  directors  shall  be  elected,  at  the 
third  municipal  election  one  shall  be  elected, 
and  thereafter  two  school  directors  shall  be 
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elected  at  each  of  the  two  succeeding  munici- 
pal elections  and  one  at  each  third  munici- 
pal election.  All  shall  be  elected  at  large  for 
terms  of  six  years.  Their  terms  of  office  shall 
begin  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  fol- 
lowing their  election. 

Section  206.  Every  independent  school  dis- 
trict established  as  herein  provided,  shall  have 
its  affairs,  except  as  to  the  election  of  school 
directors  who  shall  be  appointed  as  herein- 
after provided,  administered  by  a  board  of 
school  directors,  subject  to  all  provisions  of 
this  act  relating  to  the  class  of  school  districts 
to  which  such  independent  district  belongs. 
And  the  court  establishing  such  independent 
school  district  shall,  at  the  time  of  so  doing 
appoint  a  board  of  properly  qualified  residents 
of  the  district  of  like  number  and  for  the  same 
terms  as  is  herein  provided  for  such  class  of 
districts ;  and  in  November  of  every  odd  year 
such  court  shall  appoint  the  proper  number  of 
Directors  for  the  full  term  of  six  years,  whose 
terms  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember following  their  appointment;  and  any 
vacancy  in  such  Board  shall  be  filled  by  the 
court  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Section  207.  Any  citizen  of  this  Common- 
wealth having  a  good  moral  character,  being 
twenty-one  (21 )  years  of  age  or  upwards, 
and  having  been  a  resident  of  the  district  for 
at  least  one  (i)  year  prior  to  the  date  of  his 
election  or  appointment,  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  school  director  therein.  Provided  that 
any  person  holding  the  office  of  mayor,  chief 
burgess,  county  commissioner,  district  attor- 
ney, city,  borough  or  township  treasurer,  city 
councilman,  township  conunissioner,  road 
supervisor,  tax  collector,  comptroller,  auditor 
or  constable,  shall  not  be  eligible  as  a  school 
director  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  208.  Any  person  who  has  held  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  this  Commonwealth,  or 
in  any  county,  city,  borough  or  township 
therein,  and  has  been  removed  therefroip,  for 
any  malfeasance  in  office,  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  school  director. 

Section  209.  All  school  directors,  school 
comptrollers  or  members  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion, who  are  holding  office  in  any  school  dis- 
trict at  the  time  this  Act  goes  into  etfect  shall 
continue  to  act  in  their  respective  districts 
until  the  directors  provided  for  in  this  Act 
have  duly  qualified  and  organized  as  herein 
provided.  After  the  boards  of  school  direc- 
tors herein  provided  have  organized  as  herein 
required,  such  organizations  shall  administer 
the  affairs  of  their  respective  school  districts. 

Section  210.  When  a  new  school  district  is 
hereafter  formed  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
city,  borough  or  township,  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  having  jurisdiction  shall  determine 
and  enter  in  its  decree  the  class  of  school 
districts  to  which  such  new  district  shall  be- 
long, and  shall  appoint  a  board  of  school 
directors  for  such  new  school  district,  which 
shall  serve  until  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember next  following  the  first  munidpal  elec- 
tion occurring  more  than  thirty  (30)  days 
after  the  formation  of  such  new  school  district. 

Section  211.  At  the  first  municipal  election 
occurring  more  than  thirty  (30)  days  subse- 
quent to  the  formation  of  such  new  school 


district,  a  board  of  school  directors  for  such 
district  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  school  directors  of  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  class  were  first  elected  or 
appointed  after  this  Act  went  into  effect, 
Provided'  that  such  school  directors  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  for  such  terms,  that  the 
number  and  terms  of  those  whose  places  are 
to  be  filled  at  each  succeeding  municipal  elec- 
tion shall  be  the  same  as  the  number  and 
terms  of  those  whose  places  are  filled  at  the 
corresponding  election  in  other  school  districts 
of  the  same  class. 

Section  212.  When  any  school  district  in 
this  Commonwealth,  hereafter,  for  any  cause, 
becomes  a  school  district  of  another  class,  as 
herein  provided,  a  new  board  of  school  direc- 
tors shall  be  appointed  or  elected  therein  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  school  directors  of 
districts  of  the  same  class  are  elected  or  ap- 
pointed when  new  districts  are  created.  Pro- 
vided that  such  school  directors  shall  be  so 
elected  that  the  number  and  terms  of  those 
whose  places  are  to  be  filled  at  each  succeed- 
ing municipal  election  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  number  and  terms  of  those  whose  places 
are  filled  at  the  corresponding  elections  in 
other  school  districts  of  the  same  class. 

Section  213.  In  case  it  should  occur  at  any 
election  that  two  (2)  or  more  candidates  for 
school  director  receive  the  same  number  of 
votes  for  the  same  office,  the  said  persons 
shall  in  such  manner  as  they  see  fit  decide 
which  of  them  shall  be  .entitled  to  the  office 
for  which  they  received  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  and  in  case  they  fail  so  to  do  and  to  file 
with  the  president  or  secretary  of  the  board 
of  school  directors  in  said  district,  within 
twenty  (20)  days  after  the  election,  a  paper 
signed  by  all  the  candidates  receiving  the  same 
number  of  votes,  stating  which  of  said  per- 
sons shall  hold  said  office,  then  in  that  case 
the  office  for  which  they  were  candidates  shall 
be  vacant,  and  the  board  of  school  directors 
organizing  in  December  following  such  elec- 
tion shall  during  the  month  of  December  fill 
<uch  vacancy  by  the  appointment  of  an  eligible 
person,  but  none  of  the  parties  who  had  re- 
ceived an  equal  number  of  votes  for  such 
office  shall  be  eligible  for  such  vacancy. 

Section  214.  In  case  any  vacancy  shall 
occur  in  any  board  of  school  directors  in  any 
school  district  in  this  commonwealth  by  reason 
of  death,  resignation,  removal  from  the  dis- 
trict or  otherwise,  such  vacancy  shall,  in  a 
school  district  of  the  first  class,  be  filled  for 
the  unexpired  term  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  county  in  which  such  school  dis- 
trict is  situated,  and  in  a  school  district  of 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  classes  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  board  of  school 
directors  shall  by  a  majority  vote  thereof  fill 
such  vacancy  within  thirty  (30)  days  there- 
after. In  a  district  of  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  class  the  oerson  selected  to  fill  such 
vacancy  shall  hold  his  office,  if  the  term 
thereof  so  long  continues,  until  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December  after  the  first  municipal 
election  occurring  more  than  thirty  (30)  days 
after  his  appointment,  at  which  election  an 
eligible  person  shall  be  elected  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unexpired  term.  Provided  that 
if,  by  reason  of  a  tie  vote  or  otherwise,  such 
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vacancy  shall  not  have  been  filled  by  the 
board  of  school  directors  as  is  herein  provided 
within  thirty  (30)  days  after  such  vacancy 
shall  have  occurred,  the  Court  of  Conmion 
Pleas  of  the  proper  county,  upon  the  petition 
of  ten  or  more  resident  taxpayers,  shall  fill 
such  vacancy  by  the  appointment  of  a  suitable 
person  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Section  215.  In  case  vacancies  should  occur 
whereby  the  offices  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  board  of  school  directors  other 
than  the  board  of  school  directors  of  a  school 
district  of  the  first  class,  should  become  va- 
cant, the  remaining  members  shall  fill  such 
vacancies  one  at  a  time,  giving  the  new  ap- 
pointee such  reasonable  notice  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  to  enable  him  to  meet  and  act  with 
the  then  qualified  members  of  the  board  in 
making  further  appointments,  until  a  majority 
of  the  Board  has  been  secured,  when  the 
said  majority  shall  fill  the  remaining  vacancies 
at  a  meeting  attended  by  the  majority  of 
said  board,  such  appointees  to  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  members  present  at 
any  such  meeting.  The  persons  selected  to 
fill  such  vacancies  shall  hold  their  offices,  if 
the  terms  thereof  continue  so  long,  until  the 
first  Monday  in  December  after  the  first  muni- 
cipal election  occurring  more  than  thirty  (30) 
days  after  their  appomtment,  at  which  elec- 
tion eligible  persons  shall  be  elected  to  fill  the 
unexpired  terms. 

Section  ^  216.  If  at  any  time  vacancies 
should  exist  or  occur  in  the  membership  of 
all  the  members  of  any  board  of  school  direc- 
tors in  any  school  district  of  this  Common- 
w^ealth,  other  than  a  school  district  of  the  first- 
class,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
county  in  which  such  district,  or  the  largest 
part  in  area  thereof,  is  located  shall  appoint  a 
board  of  properly  qualified  persons  who  shall 
serve  until  the  first  Monday  m  December  after 
the  first  municipal  election  occurring  more  than 
thirty  (30)^  days  after  their  appointment;  at 
v^ich  election  a  board  of  school  directors  for 
such  district  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  school  directors  of  the  districts  of 
the  same  class  were  first  elected  after  this  Act 
went  into  effect;  but  such  school  directors 
shall  be  so  elected  that  the  number  and  terms 
of  those  whose  places  are  to  be  filled  at  each 
succeeding  municipal  elction  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  number  and  terms  of  those  whose 
places  are  filled  at  the  corresponding  elections 
in  other  school  districts  of  the  same  class. 

Section  217.  If  the  board  of  school  direc- 
tors in  any  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
shall  fail  to  organize  as  hereafter  provided, 
or  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  any  duty  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
any  ten  resident  tax-payers  in  said  district 
may  present  their  petition  in  writing,  verified 
by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  at  least  three  of 
them,  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
county  in  which  such  district,  or  the  largest  part 
in  area  of  it,  is  located,  setting  forth  the  facts 
of  such  refusal  or  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  such  school  directors,  whereupon  the  said 
Court  shall  grant  a  rule  upon  said  school  di- 
rectors the  same  to  be  made  returnable  in  not 
less  than  ten,  or  more  than  twenty,  days  from 
the  date  of  issue  thereof,  to  show  cause  why 
they  riiould  not  be  removed  from  office  of 


which  rule  the  said  school  directors  shall  hare 
at  least  five  days  notice.  On  or  before  the  re- 
turn day  of  such  rule  the  said  school  direc- 
tors, individually  or  jointly,  shall  file  in  writ- 
ing their  answer  or  answers  to  said  petition, 
under  oath,  and  if  the  facts  set  forth  in  said 
petition  presented  by  said  tax-payers,  or  any 
material  part  thereof,  be  denied  the  Court 
shall  then  hear  the  several  parties  on  such 
matters  as  are  contained  in  said  petition,  and 
if  on  such  hearing,  or  if  when  no  answer  is 
filed  denying  the  facts  set  forth  in  said  peti- 
tion, the  Court  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any 
duty  imposed  on  said  board  of  school  direc- 
tors, which  is  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
made  mandatory  upon  them  to  perform,  has  not 
been  done  or  has  been  neglected  by  them,  the 
said  Court  shall  have  the  power  to  remove 
said  board  or  such  of  its  number  as  in  its 
opinion  is  proper,  and  appoint  for  the  unex- 
pired terms  other  qualified  persons  in  their 
stead,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Section  218.  Any  person  so  removed  from 
the  office  of  school  director  shall  not  be 
eligible  again  as  school  director  for  the  period 
of  five  (S)  years  thereafter. 

Section  219.  The  Court  shall  impose  the 
costs  of  such  proceedings  upon  the  petitioners, 
or  upon  the  school  directors,  or  upon  the 
school  district,  or  may  apportion  the  same 
among  them  as  it  shall  deem  just  and  proper. 

Section  220.  If  any  person  elected  or  ai>- 
pointed  as  school  director,  who  has  been  noti- 
fied of  his  election  or  appointment,  shall  refuse 
or  neglect  to  qualify  as  such  director  within 
ten  days  next  succeeding  the  beginning  of  his 
term  of  office,  the  remaining  members  of  the 
board  may  declare  his  office  as  director  vacant 

Section  221.  If  any  person  having  qualified 
as  school  director,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
attend  two  successive  regular  meetings,  unless 
detained  by  sickness  or  prevented  by  necessary 
absence  from  the  district,  or  if  in  attendance 
at  any  meeting  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  act 
in  his  official  capacity  as  a  school  director,  the 
remaining  members  of  the  board  may  declare 
his  office  as  director  vacant 

Section  222.  The  number  of  votes  cast  for 
the  several  candidates  for  school  directors  in 
all  school  districts  in  this  Commonwealth  at 
any  election  shall  be  returned  by  the  election 
officers,  as  provided  by  law,  and  the  clerk  or 
prothonotary  or  other  proper  authority,  shall, 
within  ten  days  thereafter,  under  seal  of  the 
Court,  certify  the  result  of  the  election  to 
each  candidate  duly  elected,  and  a  duplicate 
copy  of  each  such  certificate  shall  be  mailed 
to  the  president  of  the  board  of  school  direc- 
tors in  the  district  in  which  such  person  or 
persons  were  elected. 

Section  223.  Every  election  of  school  di- 
rectors returned  by  the  proper  election  officers 
aj  required  by  law  shall  be  legal  unless  such 
election  is  contested  within  ten  days  after  the 
day  of  election  by  ten  qualified  voters  of  the 
district  by  written  objections  thereto,  stating 
particularly  the  reason  for  contesting  such 
election,  which  objections  shall  be  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  in 
which  such  election  was  held,  which  Court  is 
hereby  authorized  and  required,  forthwith,  to 
examine  into  the  said  contested  election  and  to 
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confirm  or  set  aside  the  same.  If  the  election 
of  any  school  director  so  contested  shall  be 
set  aside  by  the  Court  such  vacancy  shall  be 
filled,  as  in  the  case  of  other  vacancies,  by  the 
board  of  school  directors  organizing  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December  next  following  said 
municipal  election^  within  thirty  (30)  days 
after  its  organization,  or  after  such  election 
has  been  declared  illegal  by  the  Court. 

Section  224.  All  persons  elected  or  ap- 
pointed as  school  directors  shall  serve  without 
pay  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  office  shall 
take  and  subscribe  to  the  following  oath  or 
affirmation,  which  may  be  administered  by  any 
one  qualified  to  administer  an  oath  or  as  here- 
inafter provided: 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
support,  obey  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Cgnstitution  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  that  I  will  discharge  the 
duties  of  my  office  with  fidelity;  that  I  have 
not  paid,  or  contributed,  or  promised  to  pay 
or  contribute,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
money  or  other  valuable  thing  to  procure  my 
nomination  or  election  (or  appointment),  except 
for  necessary  and  proper  expenses  expressly 
authorized  by  law;  that  I  have  not  knowingly 
violated  any  election  law  of  this  Common- 
wealth or  procured  it  to  be  done  by  others  in 
my  behalf;  that  I  will  not  knowingly  receive, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or 
otner  valuable  thing  for  the  performance  or 
non-performance  of  any  act  or  duty  pertaining 
to  my  office  other  than  the  compensation  al- 
lowed by  law." 

Section  225.  Any  school  director  in  this 
commonwealth  who  shall,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, accept  or  receive,  any  money  or  any 
other  valuable  thing  for  voting  for  or  against, 
or  for  withholding  his  vote  for  or  against,  any 
appointment  or  matter  or  action  that  shall 
come  before  the  board  or  any  committee 
thereof,  or  before  any  convention  of  school 
directors  of  which  he  is  a  men^r,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdeameanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  forfeit  his  office  and  shall  not  be 
eligible  again  to  hold  office  of  any  kind  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act  and  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  ($5.00)  or 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00),  or 
be  sentenced  to  the  county  jail  for  a  term  of 
not  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  or  more  than 
one  year,  either  or  both,  as  the  (^urt  may 
determine. 

Section  226.  No  school  director  shall,  dur- 
ing the  term  for  which  he  was  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, be  employed  in  any  capacity  by  the 
school  district  in  which  he  is  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, or  receive  from  such  school  district 
any  pay  for  services  rendered  to  the  district 
except  as  provided  in  this  Act. 


ARTICLE  III. 


ORGANIZATION,  MEETINGS  AND 

OFFICERS  OF  BOARDS  OF 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


Section  301.    In  all  school  districts  of  the 
first  class  the  school  year  shall  begin  on  the 


first  day  of  January  each  year,  and  in  all 
other  school  districts  in  this  Commonwealth 
the  school  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday 
of  July  each  year.  In  school  districts  of  the 
first  class,  the  school  directors  appointed  as 
herein  provided,  shall  meet  and  organize  annu- 
ally on  the  second  Monday  of  November,  and 
in  school  districts  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  class  the  school  directors  regularly 
elected  or  appointed  shall  meet  and  organize 
annually  on  the  first  Monday  of  December 
each  year.  When  a  new  school  district  is 
created,  or  when  the  offices  of  all  the  school 
directors  of  a  district  become  vacant,  the 
school  directors  appointed  by  the  court  in  any 
such  case  shall  meet  and  organize  within  ten 
days  after  their  appointment 

Section  302.  All  members  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  in  every  school  district  in  this 
Commonwealth  shall  be  given  five  days'  notice, 
by  mail,  by  the  secretary  of  the  retiring  board, 
of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  for  organ- 
ization, at  which  time  and  place,  if  a  majority 
be  present,  an  organization  shall  be  effected 
as  follows:  In  districts  of  the  first  class, 
there  shall  be  elected  from  the  hold-over 
members  a  temporary  president  and  secretary; 
and  in  all  other  school  districts  there  shall  be 
elected  from  the  hold-over  members  a  tem- 
po:ary  president,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
board  shall  act  as  secretary  of  such  meeting. 
The  certificates  of  the  election  or  appointment 
of  all  new  school  directors  shall  be  read,  and 
a  list  of  the  legally  elected  or  appointed  and 
qualified  school  directors  prepared.  If  any  of 
the  members  have  not  taken  and  subscribed 
to  the  oath  of  office  required  by  this.  Act  the 
same  may  be  administered  to  them  by  the 
temporary  president.  Provided  that  on  the 
second  Monday  of  November  or  the  first 
Monday  of  December,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eleven  (1911)  any  member  of  the 
board  may  be  elected  a  temporary  officer. 

Section  303.  A  permanent  organization 
shall  then  be  effected  for  the  ensuing,  year  as 
follows : 

In  all  school  districts  of  the  first  class,  the 
school  directors  shall  elect  a  president  and 
vice-president  from  their  members,  and  a  sec- 
retary who  is  not  a  member.  They  shall  elect 
the  treasurer  of  the  city  constituting  such 
school  district  of  the  first  class,  as  the  school 
treasurer  for  such  school  district  for  the  ensu- 
ing fiscal'  year.  In  each  school  district  of  the 
second,  third  or  fourth  class,  the  school  di- 
rectors shall  elect  from  their  members  a  presi- 
dent and  a  vice-president,  and  shall  annually 
on  the  first  Monday  of  July  elect  a  secretary 
and  a  treasurer,  each  of  whom  shall  serve  for 
one  year.  In  school'  districts  of  the  second 
class  the  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  not  be 
members  of  the  board.  In  districts  of  the 
third  and  fourth  class  they  may  be  members 
of  the  board.  The  same  person  shall  not  be 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  any  board  of  school 
directors. 

Section  304.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  each  school  district  of  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  class  organizing  on  the  first  Monday 
of  December  after  this  Act  takes  effect,  shall 
elect  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  who  shall  act 
until  the  first  Monday  in  July  following,  when 
their  successors  shall  be  elected  for  one  year. 
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Section  505.  Each  board  of  school  directors 
may  further  appoint  a  solicitor  and  such  other 
appointees,  clerks  or  employees  as  it  may  deem 
proper,  none  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
board,  and  shall  define  their  duties  and  fix 
their  sralaries. 

Section  306.  Each  board  of  school  directors 
in  this  Commonwealth  may  adopt  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  for  its  government  and 
control. 

MEETINGS. 

Section  307.  Each  board  of  school  directors 
in  this  Commonwealth  shall  have  specified 
times  and  places  at  which  it  shall  hold  its 
meetings  and  shall  during  the  school  term 
meet  at  least  once  every  two  months.  The 
meetings  for  organization,  and  meetings  pro- 
vided for  by  any  board  of  school  directors  at 
stated  times  at  which  such  board  is  required 
to  meet,  or  any  adjournment  thereof,  shall 
be  called  "regular  meetings,"  and  all  other 
meetings  shall  be  called  "special  meetings." 

Section  308.  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  a  board  of  school  directors  shall  be  a 
quorum.  If  less  than  a  majority  is  present  at 
any  meeting,  no  business  shall  be  transacted 
at  such  meeting,  but  the  members  present  may 
adjourn  to  some  stated  time.  Provided^  how- 
ever, that  if  there  shall  be  a  minority  of  the 
board  preisent  because  a  majority  of  the  seats 
are  vacant,  then  in  such  case  the  minority 
members  at  any  such  meeting  may  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  manner  provided  in  this  Act. 

Section  309.  No  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted at  any  special  meeting  except  that  named 
in  the  call  sent  to  the  members  for  such  special 
meeting.  Provided  that  special  meetings  may 
be  called  for  general  purposes. 

Section  310.  Members  shall  have  reason- 
able notice  of  all  special  meetings,  and  any 
board  may  adopt  reasonable  rules  directing  the 
kind  and  length  of  notice  of  the  meetings  of 
the  board  that  shall  be  given  to  its  members 
by  the  secretary. 

DUTIES   OF  PRESIDENT. 

Section  311.  The  president  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings.  He  may  call  special  meetings  at 
any  time.  He  shall  call  a  special  meeting 
whenever  so  requested  in  writing  by  any  three 
members  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  and 
should  he  fail  or  refuse  so  to  do,  a  special 
meeting  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  legally  qualified  and  acting  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

Section  312.  The  president  shall  be  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  board  of  school  directors, 
and  as  such  he,  together  with  the  secretary, 
when  directed  by  the  board,  shall  execute  any 
and  all  deeds,  contracts,  warrants  to  tax  col- 
lectors, reports  and  other  papers  pertaining  to 
the  business  of  the  board  requiring  the  signa- 
ture of  the  president.  He  shall  after  the 
board  has  acted  on  and  approved  any  bill  or 
account  for  the  payment  of  money  authorized 
by  this  Act,  sign  an  order  on  the  treasurer  for 
the  payment  of  the  same,  Provided  that  in  any 
school  district  of  the  first  class,  the  board  of 
school  directors  may  direct  that  any  member 
or  other  officer  of  the  board  than  the  president 
shall  approve  all  school  orders.  He  shall  in 
no  case  however  sign  any  order  for  any  sum 
unless  the  same  has  first  been  acted  upon  and 


approved  by  the  board,  and  the  amount  thereof 
and  the  name  of  the  payee  properly  inserted. 
The  president  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  board  may  direct  and  as  pertain  to  his 
office. 

Section  313.  In  the  absence  of  the  president 
the  vice-president  shall  act  in  his  stead. 

DUTIES   OF  SECRETARY. 

Section  314.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  shall  keep  a  correct  and 
proper  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
board,  and  shall  prepare  such  reports  and^  keep 
such  accounts  as  are  required  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  shall  also  perform  the  follow- 
ing duties. 

Section  315.  He  shall,  after  the  board  has 
acted  on  and  approved  any  bill  or  account  for 
the  payment  of  money  authorized  by  this  Act, 
prepare  and  sign  an  order  on  the  treasurer  for 
the  payment  of  the  same. 

Section  316.  He  shall  attest  in  writing  the 
execution  of  all  deeds,  contracts,  reports  and 
other  instruments  that  are  to  be  executed  by 
the  board. 

Section  317.  He  shall  furnish,  whenever  re- 
quested, any  and  all  reports  concerning  the 
school  affairs  of  the  district,  on  such  form, 
and  in  such  manner,  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  or  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  may  require. 

Section  318.  He  shall  have  general  super- 
vision of  all  the  business  affairs  of  the  school 
district,  subject  to  the  instructions  and  direc- 
tions of  the  board  of  school  directors. 

Section  319.  He  shall  be  the  custodian  of 
all  the  records,  papers,  office  property  and 
official  seal  of  the  school  district,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  shall  turn  the  same  over 
to  his  successor. 

Section  320.  He  shall  keep  correct  accounts 
with  each  receiver  of  taxes,  school  treasurer 
or  school  tax  collector  of  the  district,  report- 
ing a  statement  of  the  same  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  finances  of  the  district  at 
each  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  which 
statement  shall  be  entered  in  full  upon  the 
minutes. 

Section  321.  Before  he  enters  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  he  shall  furnish  to  the 
school  district  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties  a  bond^  in  such  amount  and  with 
such  surety,  or  sureties,  as  may  be  required 
of  him  and  approved  by  the  board  of  school 
directors,  the  cost  of  which  bond  may  be  paid 
for  by  the  school  district. 

Section  322.  He  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  dis- 
trict as  are  required  by  this  Act,  or  as  the 
board  of  school  directors  may  direct. 

Section  323.  He  naay  receive  for  his  ser- 
vices such  compensation  as  the  board  shall  fix, 
the  amount  of  which  shall  be  reported  annu- 
ally to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and^  be  printed  in  his  report. 

DUTIES  OF  TREASURER. 

Section  324.  The  treasurer  of  each  school 
district  shall  receive  all  State  appropriations, 
district  school  tax  and  other  funds  belonging 
to  the  school  district,  and  pay  out  the  same  on 
proper  orders  approved  by  the  board  of  school 
directors,  signed,  except  in  districts  of  the 
first  class,  by  the  president,  and  in  any  school 
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distnct  of  the  first  class  by  any  other  properly 
authorized  person,  and  attested  by  the  secre- 
tary, Provided  that  in  all  school  districts  of 
the  first  class  all  school  orders  before  being 
paid  by  the  school  treasurer  shall  be  approved 
by  the  school  controller  of  such  district. 

Section  325.  The  treasurer  of  every  school 
district  of  this  Comonwealth  shall  deposit 
the  funds  belonging  to  the  school  district  in 
the  school  depository,  if  any,  as  directed  by 
the  board  of  school  directors,  and  shall  at  the 
end  of  each  month  make  a  report  to  the 
school  controller,  if  any,  and  to  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  school  directors,  of  the  amount 
of  funds  received  and  disbursed  by  him  dur- 
ing the  month.  All  deposits  of  school  funds 
by  any  school  treasurer  shall  be  made  in  the 
name  of  the  school  district. 

Section  326.  Every  person  elected  treasurer 
of  any  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth, 
including  the  city  treasurer  elected  as  treas- 
urer of  a  school  district  of  the  first  class,  shall 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  ofHce 
furnish  to  the  school  district  a  proper  bond  in 
such  amount,  and  with  such  surety  or  sureties, 
as  the  board  of  school  directors  therein  may 
approve,  conditioned  ^  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  school  treasurer. 
If  any  school  treasurer  is  re-elected  he  shall 
furnish  a  new  bond  for  each  year.  The  treas- 
urer's bond  may  be  paid  for  by  the  school 
district 

Section  327.  The  school  treasurer  shall 
settle  his  accounts  annually  with  the  board  of 
school  directors  for  each  school  year. 

Section  328.  The  school  treasurer  shall  per- 
form such  other  acts  and  duties  pertaining  to 
the  district  as  the  board  of  school  directors 
may  direct,  or  as  may  be  required  of  him  by 
law,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  the  school 
treasurer  shall  promptly  pay  over  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  office  the  balance  of  any  and  all 
money  remaining  in  his  hands,  and  shall  de- 
liver to  him  all  books,  accounts  and  other 
property  of  the  school  district. 

Section  329.  School  treasurers  shaU  be  paid 
such  compensation  as  the  boards  of  school 
directors  of  the  respective  districts  may  deter- 
mine. In  all  school  districts  of  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  class  such  compensation  shall 
not  exceed  two  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
funds  paid  out  on  school  orders,^  Provided 
that  no  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  any 
school  treasurer  on  account  of  any  balance  in 
his  hands  paid  over  to  his  successor.  The 
compensation  received  by  each  school  treas- 
urer for  the  preceding  year  shall  be  reported 
annually  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  be  printed  in  his  report. 

Section  330.  The  school  treasurer  shall  not 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  until  his 
bond,  with  the  proper  sureties  thereto,  has 
been  furnished  to,  and  approved  by,  the  board 
of  school  directors. 

Section  331.  The  accounts  of  the  school 
treasurer  shall  be  audited  annually  as  herein- 
after provided. 

Section  332.  In  case  any  school  treasurer 
shall  convert  to  his  own  use  in  any  way  what- 
soever, or  shall  use  by  way  of  investment,  any 
portion  of  the  school  funds  or  school  property 
entrusted  to  him  for  safe-keeping  or  disburse- 
ment, or  shall  prove  to  be  a  defaulter,  or  shall 
fail   to   pay   a   proper   school    warrant   when 


properly  presented^  or  when  legally  required 
to  do  so,  or  shall  fail  to  pay  said  funds  or 
any  part  thereof  to  his  successor  in  office,  or 
to  any  other  person  authorized  to  demand  and 
receive  the  same,  or  shal'l  receive  and  accept 
for  his  own  use  any  interest  or  profit  00  any 
school  funds,  or  shall  fail  to  account  for  and 
pay  over  to  the  proper  school  district  any  and 
all  interest  or  profit  collected  by  or  paid  to 
him  on  account  of  any  school  funds  in  his 
hands,  or  deposited  by  him,  or  shall  deposit 
any  of  the  funds  of  said  sdiool  district  in 
any  other  name  than  in  the  name  of  the  school 
district,  then  every  such  act  shall  be  deemed 
and  adjudged  to  be  an  embezzlement  of  so 
much  of  said  money  as  shall  thus  be  taken, 
converted,  invested,  accepted,  collected,  used, 
not  paid  over,  unaccounted  for,  or  wrongfully 
deposited,  and  which  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
a  misdemeanor;  and  every  such  treasurer,  and 
every  person  aiding  or  abetting,  or  being  in 
any  way  an  accessory  to  said  acts,  or  any  of 
them,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  for  the  use  of  the 
school  district  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  ($25.00),  and  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars  ($1,000.00),  or  be  sentenced  to  an 
imprisonment  of  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  days, 
or  more  than  five  years,  either  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  and  any  school  treas- 
urer so  convicted  shall  forfeit  his  office. 

Section  333.  In  the  absence  of  both  the 
president  and  vice-president,  or  of  the  secre- 
tary, the  board  of  school  directors  may  elect 
a  president  or  secretary  pro  tempore  for  such 
meeting  only,  and  the  appointment  of  such 
temporary  officer  shall  be  noted  on  the  minutes 
of  such  meeting. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  BOARDS  OF 
SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


Section  401.  The  board  of  school  directors 
m  every  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
siiall  establish,  equip,  furnish  and  maintain  a 
sufficient  number  of  elementary  public  schools, 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
to  educate  every  person  residing  in  such  dis- 
trict between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years  who  may  attend,  and  may  establish, 
equip,  furnish  and  maintain  the  following  ad- 
ditional schools  or  departments  for  the  educa- 
tion and  recreation  of  persons  residing  in  said 
district,  which  said  additional  schools  or  de- 
partments, when  established,  shall  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  public  school  system  in  such 
school  district  and  shall  be  so  administered, 
namely : 

High  Schools, 

Manual  Training  Schools, 

Vocational  Schools, 

Domestic  Science  Schools, 

Agricultural  Schools, 

Evening  Schools, 

Kindergartens, 

Libraries, 

Museums, 

Reading  Rooms, 

Gymnasiums, 
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Playgrounds, 

Schools  for  blind*  deaf  and  mentally 

deficient. 
Truant  Schools, 
Parental  Schools, 
Schools  for  Adults, 
Public  Lectures, 
Together  with  such  other  schools  or  educa- 
tional departments  as  they  in  their  wisdom 
may  see  proper  to  establish. 

Provided  that  no  pupil  shall  be  refused  ad- 
mission to  the  courses  in  these  additional 
schools  or  departments  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  his  elementary  or  academic  education  is 
being  or  has  been  received  in  a  school  other 
than  a  public  school. 

Section  402.  In  order  to  establish,  enlarge, 
equip,  furnish  and  maintain  any  schools  or 
departments  herein  provided,  or  to  pay  any 
school  indebtedness  which  any  school  district 
established  by  this  Act  is  required  to  pay,  or 
to  pay  any  indebtedness  that  may  at  any  time 
hereafter  be  created  by  any  school  district,  or 
to  enable  it  to  carnr  out  any  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  board  of  school  directors  in  each 
school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  be, 
and  hereby  is,  vested  with  all  the  necessary 
authority  and  power  annually  to  levy  and 
collect,  in  the  manner  herein  provided,  the 
necessary  taxes  required,  in  addition  to  the 
annual  State  appropriation,  and  shall  have, 
and  be  vested  with,  all  necessary  power  and 
authority  to  comply  with  and  carry  out  any  or 
all  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Section  403.  The  affirmative  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  members  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  in  every  school  district  in  this 
Commonwealth,  duly  recorded,  showing  how 
each  member  voted,  shall  be  required  in  order 
to  take  action  on  the  following  subjects: 
Fixing  length  of  school  term. 
Adopting  text-books. 

Appointmg  or  dismissing  district  superin- 
tendents, assistant  distnct  superintendents, 
associate   superintendents,  principals   and 
teachers. 
Appointing    tax-collectors    and    other    ap- 
pointees. 
Levying  and  assessing  taxes. 
Purchasing,  selling  or  condemning  land. 
Locating  new  buildings  or  changing  the  lo- 
cations of  old  ones. 
Dismissing  a  teacher  after  a  hearing. 
Creating  or  increasing  any  indebtedness. 
Adopting  courses  of  study. 
Establishing   additional   schools  or  depart- 
ments. 
Designating  depositories  for  school  funds. 
Entering  into   contracts   of   any  kind,   in- 
cluding the  purchase  of  fuel  or  any  sup- 
plies, where  the  amount  involved  exceeds 
one  hundred  dollars. 
Fixing  salaries  or  compensation  of  officers, 
teadiers  or  other  appointees  of  the  board 
of  school  directors.. 
Section  404.    The  board  of  school  directors 
in  every  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
may  adopt  and  enforce  such  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper,    r^rding    the    management    of    its 
school  affairs  and  the  conduct  and  deportment 
of   all   superintendents,   teacheis.    and   other 


arpointees  or  employees  during  the  time  they 
are  ^gaged  in  their  duties  to  the  district,  as 
well  as  regarding  the  conduct  and  deportment 
of  all  pupils  attending  the  public  sdiools  in 
the  district,  during  such  time  as  they  are  under 
tiie  supervision  of  the  board  of  school  direc- 
tors and  teachers,  including  the  time  neces- 
sarily spent  in  coming  to  and  returning  from 
school. 

Section  405.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  every  school  district  of  the  first  or  second 
class  shall,  and  in  even'^  district  of  the  third 
or  fourth  class  may,,  prescribe,  adopt  and  en- 
force such  reasonable  rules  and « regulations 
as  it  may  deem  proper  regarding  the  man- 
agement, control  or  prohibition  of  exercis^ 
athletics  or  games  of  any  kind  taken  part  in 
or  played  by  any  pupils  as  members  of  or  in 
connection  with  any  public  school,  and  re^rd- 
ing  the  organization,  management,  supervision, 
control  or  prohibition  of  school  publications, 
and  of  organizations  or  societies  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  class  or  school,  and  may  provide 
for  the  suspension,  dismissal  or  other  reason 
able  penalty  in  the  case  of  any  superintendent, 
teacher,  appointee,  employee  or  pupil  who 
violates  any  of  such  rules  and  regulations. 

Section  406.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  any  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  shall  after 
due  notice  giving  the  reasons  therefor,  and 
after  hearing  if  demanded,  have  the  right  at 
any  time  to  remove  any  of  its  officers,  em- 
ployees or  appointees  for  incompetency,  intem- 
perance, neglect  of  duty,  violation  of  any  of 
the  school  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  or 
other  improper  conduct 

Section  407.  On  the  removal  by  the  board 
ot  school  directors  of  any  officer,  employee  or 
appointee,  such  officer,  employee  or  appointee 
shall  surrender  and  deliver  to  the  secretary  or 
other  person  designated  by  the  board  any  and 
all  papers,  property  and  effects  of  the  school 
district  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  such 
removal 

Section  408.  The  board  of  school  directors 
shall  exercise  general  supervision  over  the 
schools  of  their  respective  districts  and  shall, 
except  in  districts  having^  district  superintend- 
ents or  supervising  principals,  by  one  or  more 
of  their  number  visit  every  school  in  the  dis- 
tr^  t  at  least  once  a  month,  and  shall  cause  the 
report  of  such  visit  to  be  entered  on  the 
minutes  of  the  board. 

Section  409.  In  every  school  district  the 
board  of  school  directors  created  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  succeed  to  and 
shall  have  and  possess  all  the  powers,  rights 
and  privileges  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act 
which  the  present  existing  board  of  school 
directors,  board  of  school  controllers  or  board 
of  public  education  in  its  respective  district 
now  lawfully  has. 


ARTICLE   V, 


SCHOOL  FINANCES. 

Section  501.  All  taxes  required  by  any 
school  district  in  this  Commonwealth,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  State  appropriation,  shall  be  levied 
by  the  board  of  school  directors  therein. 
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Section  502.  There  shall  be  but  one  levy  of 
school  taxes  made  in  each  school  district  in 
each  year  which  shall  be  assessed,  levied  and 
collected  for  all  the  purposes  provided  in  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  ter- 
ritorial limit  of  each  school  district. 

Section  503.  Every  school  district  in  this 
Commonwealth  may,  in  addition  to  the  present 
manner  and  remedies  provided  by  law  for  the 
collection  of  school  taxes,  maintain  an  action 
in  assumpsit  for  the  collection  of  any  unpaid 
school  taxes,  before  any  magistrate,  justice  of 
the  peace  or  alderman;  or  in  any  court  of 
record,  and  to  any  judgment  obtained  for 
such  taxes  there  shall  be  added  a  penalty  of 
ten  per  centum  together  with  costs  of  suit, 
upon  which  judgment  and  execution  may  be 
issued  without  any  stay  of  execution,  and  no 
defendant  in  any  such  judgment  shall  have 
the  right  to  any  exemption  of  property  levied 
upon  to  collect  the  same. 

Section  504.  In  case  a  n«w  school  district 
is  created  after  the  taxes  have  been  assessed 
and  levied  in  the  district  out  of  which  it  is 
partly  or  wholly  created,  but  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  therein,  then  in  such 
cases  all  the  taxes  assessed  and  levied  in  said 
year  by  the  board  of  school  directors  on  the 
property  or  residents  within  the  limits  of  the 
new  school  district  shall  be  collected  by  the 
tax  collector  of  the  district  out  of  which  the 
new  district  was  created,  and  all  such  taxes 
collected  on  property  or  from  residents  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  new  school  district,  shall 
be  paid  over  by  him  to  the  treasurer  of  such 
new  school  district. 

Section  505.  In  order  to  adjust  and  equalize 
the  payment  of  any  indebtedness  of  any  school 
district,  sub-school  district,  or  ward  school 
district  existing  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act,  and  which  is  assumed  by  any  district 
hereby  established,  such  district  may  refund 
any  part  or  all  of  such  indebtedness  assumed 
by  it  and  issue  refunding  bonds  therefor, 
which  shall  become  due  and  payable  within 
thirty  years  after  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

SCHOOL   BONDS. 

Section  506.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  any  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
in  any  year  in  order  to  purchase  or  acquire 
proper  sites  or  grounds  for  school  buildings, 
or  any  lands  additionad  to  any  present  school 
sites  or  grounds  or  to  erect,  enlarge,  equip  or 
furnish  any  school  building,  or  to  repair  or 
rebuild  any  new  or  old  building,  or  in  order  to 
pay  or  refund  any  existing  indebtedness  of 
any  school  district,  or  to  pay  any  indebtedness 
incurred  by  any  municipality  for,  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  school  district,  or  for  school 
purposes  as  is  herein  required  to  be  assumed 
by  any  school  district  hereby  established,  or 
to  refund  as  herein  authorized  to  any  muni- 
cipality the  amount  of  any  such  indebtedness, 
may  create  and  incur  an  indebtedness  against 
any  such  school  district,  and  issue  bonds  to 
secure  the  same  for  any  and  all  such  pur- 
poses, or  may  create  and  incur  an  increase  of 
any  existing  indebtedness  against  any  such 
school  district  for  any  or  all  such  purposes  to 
any   amount   that   the   total   indebtedness   of 


such  school  district,  including  the  indebted- 
ness of  any  sub-school,  or  ward  school  dis- 
trict therein,  if  any,  shall  never  exceed  seven 
per  centum  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the 
taxable  property  for  school  purposes  therein, 
such  indebtedness  or  increase  of  indebtedness 
shall  be  inciirred  and  bonds  issued  therefor 
only  at  the  time  of  assessing  and  levying  the 
annual  school  taxes. 

Section  507.  All  bonds  issued  by  any  school 
district  in  this  Commonwealth  after  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Act  shall  be  made  payable  and 
become  due  at  stated  periods  not  exceeding 
thirty  years  after  the  date  thereof,  and  the 
school  district  issuing  the  same,  shall  in  its 
annual  tax  levy,  provide  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  as  it  may  determine  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof,  within  thirty  years  with  interest. 
Provided  that  any  school  district  hereafter 
issuing  any  bonds  may  provide  therein  for  its 
right  to  anticipate  the  payment  thereof  at 
such  stated  times  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

CEHTIFICATES    OF    INDEBTEDNESS. 

Section  508.  Any  school  district  having  no 
indebtedness  or  whose  indebtedness  is  less 
than  two  (2)  per  centum  of  the  total  valua- 
tion of  the  taxable  property  for  school  pur- 
poses therein,  may  at  any  time,  by  or  through 
its  board  of  school  directors,  incur  in  addi- 
tion to  any  bonds  herein  authorized  a  tem- 
porary debt,  or  borrow  money,  which  in  school 
districts  of  the  first  and  second  class  shall  not 
exceed  two-tenths  of  one  (i)  per  centum  and* 
in  school  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth 
class  one-half  of  one  (i)  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  taxable  property  in  such  school 
district,  and  issue  an  obligation  therefor 
under  the  seal  of  the  district,  if  any,  properly 
attested  by  the  president  and  secretary  thereof, 
payable  within  two  years  from  the  date  there- 
of and  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  the  legaf 
rate,  but  no  such  obligation  shall  be  sold  at 
less  than  par,  Provided  that  the  incurring  of 
any  such  temporary  debt  or  borrowing  money 
upon  such  obligation  shall  receive  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  school  directors 
therein.  Provided  further  that  the  total  amount 
of  all  indebtedness  in  any  school  district  issu- 
ing such  obligations  shall  not  at  any  time*, 
including  all  such  obligations,  exceed  two  per 
centum  of  the  total  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 
erty therein.  Provided  further  that  all  such 
obligations  issued  by  any  school  district,  as 
herein  provided,  shall  be  paid  by  the  district  on 
or  before  coming  due,  and  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended or  renewed.  Provided  further  that  any 
school  district  incurring  any  temporary  debt 
and  issuing  such  obligations  in  the  manner 
herein  provided,  shall  provide  from  its  cur- 
rent revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

SCHOOL   DEPOSITORIES. 

Section  509.  The  board  of  school  directors- 
in  any  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
may  designate  one  or  more  banks  or  trust 
companies  as  a  depository  or  depositories  for 
its  school  funds.  No  such  depository  shalf 
be  named  unless  it  receives  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  entire  school  board  elected  or  ap- 
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pointed  in  such  district,  and  such  depository  | 
before  receiving  any  of  the  school  funds  shall 
famish  a  proper  bond  in  such  amount  and 
with  such  surety  or  sureties  as  may  be  re- 
quired, to  be  approved  by  the  board  of  school 
directors  and  conditioned  upon  the  faithful 
keeping,  paying  out  and  accounting  for  of  all 
the  school  funds  and  property  of  said  school 
district  that  may  come  into  its  hands  as  well 
as  for  the  payment  of  all  interest  on  money 
deposited  in  such  depository  in  accordance 
with  any  contract  made  by  it  with  said  school 
district  The  funds  of  the  school  district  shall 
be  deposited  as  directed  by  the  board  of 
school  directors  in  such  depository  by  the 
school  treasurer  in  the  name  of  th«  school 
district,  and  after  any  funds  have  been  de- 
posited with  such  regularly  designated  de- 
pository by  any  school  treasurer,  he  shall 
thereafter  be  relieved  from  all  liability  there- 
for, and  all  school  orders  drawn  on  the  school 
treasurer  for  any  funds  so  deposited  by  him 
shall  be  endorsed  by  said  treasurer  and  made 
"Payable  at  de- 
pository of  the  School  District  of " 

Provided  that  no  school  district  in  this  Com- 
monwealth shall  deposit  with  any  designated 
depository  any  amoimt  in  excess  of  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  centum  of  the  total 
capital  stock  and  surplus  of  such  depository. 

Section  5 id.  Every  bank  or  trust  company 
designated  as  a  depository  for  school  funds  in 
any  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
shall,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  make  a  re- 
port to  the  school  treasurer,  to  the  board  of 
school  directors,  and  to  the  school  controller, 
if  any,  stating  the  amount  of  school  funds 
deposited  with  it  during  the  month,  together 
with  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  as  well  as  the  amount  of  school 
funds  disbursed  by  it  during  the  month,  any 
accrued  interest  paid  or  due,  and  the  balance 
remaining  on  hand  at  the  time  of  making  the 
report. 

SCHOOL   ORDERS. 

Section  511.  All  payments  made  by  the 
board  of  school  directors  of  any  school  dis- 
trict from  the  school  funds,  shall  be  made  by 
proper  school  orders  drawn  on  the  treasurer. 
No  school  order  shall  be  authorized  by  the 
board  or  signed  by  the  president  or  secretary 
of  any  board  of  school  directors  unless  there 
are  sufficient  funds  in  the  treasury  of  the 
district  to  pay  the  same,  and  no  school  order 
shall  be  made  payable  at  any  time  in  the 
future  or  draw  interest.  A  separate  school 
order  shall  be  drawn  for  each  account  or  pay- 
ment, Provided  that  the  monthly  pay-roll  of 
teachers,  janitors  or  other  employees  may  be 
included  in  one  or  more  orders  which  may 
be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  such  person 
or  persons,  and  distributed  in  such  manner  as 
the  board  of  school  directors  in  any  school 
district  may  determine. 

Section  512.^  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  every  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth,, 
shall  annually  through  its  proper  officers, 
furnish  to  the  incoming  board  of  school 
directors  all  necessary  information  and  such 
detailed  statements  as  may  be  needed  by  it  to 


provide  for  the  annual  tax  levy  and  to  pre- 
pare the  annual  estimate  of  expenditures. 

Section  513.  The  amount  of  funds  in  any 
annual  estimate  made  by  any  school  district 
in  this  Commonwealth  at  or  before  the  time 
of  levying  the  school  taxes,  which  is  set  apart 
or  appropriated  to  any  particular  item  of  ex- 
penditure, shall  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  or  transferred  except  by  resolution  of 
the  board  of  school  directors,  receiving  the 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
thereof. 

Section  514.  If  any  judgment  is  obtained 
against  any  school  district  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  is  not  paid  as  required, 
then  in  such  case  the  same  may  be  collected  as 
follows  and  not  otherwise: 

The  plaintiff  in  any  such  judgment  shall 
petition  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  which 
such  judgment  was  obtained  or  in  which  any 
transcript  of  a  judgment  obtained  against  any 
school  district  before  any  magistrate,  alder- 
man or  justice  of  the  peace  is  filed,  whereupon 
the  said  Court  shall  issue  a  writ  in  the  nature 
of  a  mandamus  execution  directed  to  the  di- 
rectors and  treasurer  of  the  school  district 
against  which  such  judgment  was  obtained, 
commanding  them  to  pay  the  amount  of  such 
judgment,  together  with  interest  and  costs 
out  of  any  unappropriated  funds  of  such 
school  district,  and  in  case  there  be  no  unap- 
propriated funds  of  such  school  district,  then 
out  of  the  first  funds  that  shall  be  received  by 
said  school  district,  and  the  said  court  may 
enforce  obedience  to  such  writ  by  attachment 
on  proper  cause  being  shown. 

Section  515.  While  proceedings  are  pending 
in  court  for  the  changing  of  any  boundary 
lines  of  any  city,  incorporated  town,  borough, 
or  township,  or  the  creation  of  any  new  city, 
borough,  or  township,  the  board  of  school 
directors  in  every  school  district  to  be  affected 
by  such  change  of  boundary  lines  or  creation 
of  a  new  municipality,  shall  not  levy  or  assess 
any  school  tax,  or  incur  any  debts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  ground  or  building  or  en- 
larging a  school  building,  Provided  that  this 
section  shall  not  prevent  the  levying  and  col- 
lectingj  of  the  necessary  taxes  or  the  incurring 
of  an  mdebtedness  in  order  to  rebuild  a  school 
building  recently  injured  or  destroyed,  or  in 
order  to  pay  any  debts  previously  incurred. 

Section  516.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  every  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
shall  have  the  right  to  use  and  pay  out  in  the 
manner  herein  provided  any  funds  of  the  dis- 
trict for  any  and  all  of  the  purposes  herein 
provided,  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  use  or  payment  of  any  public 
school  funds  of  any  school  district  in  this 
Commonwealth  in  any  manner  or  for  any 
purpose  not  provided  in  this  Act,  shall  be 
illegal. 

Section  517.  Any  school  director  voting  for 
or  any  officer  approving  a  school*  order  for 
the  payment  of  school  funds  for  any  other 
purpose  or  drawn  in  any  other  manner  than 
that  provided  in  this  Act,  shall  together  with 
the  surety  or  sureties  on  his  bond,  in  addition 
to  the  penalty  herein  provided,  be  individually 
liable  to  the  district  for  the  amount  thereof. 
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SINKING  FUND. 

Section  518.  Any  school  district  in  this 
Commonwealth  established  by  this  Act,  which 
assumed  and  is  hereby  required  to  pay  any 
school  indebtedness  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
approval  of  this  Act,  may  establish  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  same. 

Section  519.  The  sinking  fund  in  any  school 
district  establishing  the  same  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  sinking  fund  committee, 
composed  of  the  president,  treasurer  and  one 
additional  member  of  the  board  of  school 
directors  to  be  designated  by  it.  All  the 
funds  appropriated  to  such  sinlang  fund  shall 
be  deposited  in  such  designated  depository  as 
offers  the  best  rate  of  interest,  security  and 
safety,  which  funds  shall  be  kept  in  a  special 
account,  and  shall  be  used  only  to  liquidate 
the  school  indebtedness  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  approval  of  this  Act  and  interest 
thereon,  and  are  to  be  paid  out  by  the  district 
on  school  orders  which  shall  first  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  committee. 

Section  520.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  any  school  district  establishing^  a  sinking 
fund  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
sinking  fund  committee,  invest  any  money  of 
the  sinking  fund  in  any  proper  bonds  issued 
by  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  by  any  county,  city,  borough,  town- 
ship or  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth, 
or  in  any  bonds  in  which  savings  banks  of 
Pennsylvania  are  authorized  by  law  to  invest 
their  deposits,  and  not  otherwise. 

Section  521.  All  bonds  purchased  by  any 
school  district  with  its  sinking  fund  shall  be, 
until  disposed  of  by  the  board,  in  the  joint 
custody  of  the  sinking  fund  committee  and  the 
board  of  school  directors. 

Section  522.  The  custody  of  any  sinking 
fund  created  by  and  existing  in  any  school 
district  for  the  liquidation  of  school  loans, 
at  the  time  this  Act  takes  effect,  which  was 
established  to  pay  any  indebtedness  incurred 
for  school  purposes,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
sinking  fund  committee  herein  provided. 

FIRST    CLASS    SCHOOL    DISTRICTS. 

Section  523.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
first  ctass  in  this  Commonwealth  the  fiscal 
year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
each  year. 

Section  524.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
first  class  the  school  taxes  for  the  following 
fiscal  year  shall  be  levied  annually  by  the  board 
of  school  directors  thereof  on  or  after  the 
second  Monday  of  November  and  before  the 
first  Monday  of  December  following. 

The  total  annual  school  tax  levy  made  in 
any  one  year  by  any  school  district  of  the  first 
class  shall  not  be  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
six  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  total  assessment 
of  all  property  assessed  and  certified  for 
taxation  therein. 

Section  525.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
first  class  in  this  Commonwealth  the  school 
taxes  shall  be  levied  and  assessed  upon  the 
same  property  as  that  upon  which  the  muni- 
cipal   taxes    of    the    municipality   comprising 


such  school  district  of  the  first  class  are  levied 
and  assessed. 

Section  5^.  In  order  to  enable  the  boards 
of  school  directors  in  all  school  districts  of  the 
first  class  to  levy  the  necessary  school  taxes 
for  each  school  year,  there  shall  be  certified 
to  the  board  in  each  district  of  the  first  class 
annually,  before  the  first  day  of  November  of 
each  year,  by  the  board  or  bureau  of  assessors, 
board  of  revision^  of  taxes  or  other  proper 
authorities  in  municipalities  comprising  school 
districts  of  the  first  class  an  estimated  state- 
ment of  the  total  assessment  of  all  real  estate 
and  property  taxable  for  municipal  purposes 
for  the  ensuing  year,  all  of  which  real  estate 
and  property  is  hereby  made  taxable  for 
school' purposes  in  each  school  district  of  the 
first  class. 

Section  527.  Upon  any  school  taxes  being 
levied  by  the  board  of  school  directors  in  any 
school  district  of  the  first  class  the  amount 
of  such  levy  shall  forthwith  be  properly 
certified  under  the  seal  of  the  district,  attested 
by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board 
to  the  board  or  bureau  of  assessors,  board  of 
revision  of  taxes  or  other  proper  authority 
authorized  to  prepare  the  tax  duplicates,  to 
be  entered  thereon  and  by  said  authority 
properly  certified  to  the  receiver  of  taxes,  city 
treasurer  or  other  proper  authority  collecting 
the  municipal  taxes  in  said  district,  which 
school  taxes  shall  then  be  collected  as  herein 
provided,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  like  authority  and  subject  to 
the  same  discounts  and  penalties  as  other 
taxes  are  therein  collected. 

Section  528.  Every  receiver  of  taxes,  cit>' 
treasurer,  or  other  authority  in  a  school  dis- 
trict of  the  first  class  who  is  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  authorized  to  collect  or  receive  the 
school  taxes  therein,  shall,  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  collector  or 
receiver  of  school  taxes,  furnish  to  the  school 
district  a  bond  in  such  amount  and  with  such 
surety  or  sureties  as  the  board  of  school 
directors  may  approve,  conditioned  upon  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duty  in  the  office 
of  such  collector  or  receiver,  the  cost  of  which 
bond  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  school  district 

Every  such  treasurer  or  receiver  of  school 
taxes  shall  be  paid  such  compensation  as  the 
board  of  school  directors  in  the  district  may 
determine,  and,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  be 
furnished  by  the  school  district  with  the  neces- 
sary stationery  and  books  required  by  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  treasurer  or 
receiver  of  school  taxes,  and  said  board  of 
school  directors  may  also  appoint  annually 
such  clerks  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  assist 
the  said  receiver  of  taxes. 

In  case  any  receiver  of  taxes,  or  city  treas- 
urer elected  as  receiver  of  taxes  or  as  a  school 
treasurer  in  a  school  district  of  the  first  class 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  furnish  a  proper 
bond,  as  herein  provided,  after  his  election, 
then  in  that  case  the  board  of  school  directors 
in  the  said  district  may  elect  any  other  proper 
person  as  receiver  of  said  school  taxes  or 
school  treasurer. 

Section  529.  In  every  school  district  of  the 
first  class  the  receiver  of  taxes,  city  treasurer 
or  other  proper  authority  collecting  or  receiv- 
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ing  the  school  taxes  as  herein  provided,  shall 
•at  the  end  of  each  month  report  to  the  board 
of  school  directors  and  to  the  school  con- 
troller the  total  amount  of  school  taxes  col- 
lected during  the  month,  setting  forth  the 
years  for  which  collected;  he  shall  pay  the 
same  when  and  as  collected  to  the  school 
treasurer  and  shall  file  with  the  school  con- 
troller a  duplicate  receipt  therefor,  and  shall 
at  the  end  of  each  month  also  report  the 
total  amount  collected  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  the  unexonerated  balance  remaining 
uncollected  on  the  tax  duplicate  for  each  year 
in  such  district. 

Section  530.  The  receiver  of  taxes,  city 
treasurer  or  other  proper  authority  collecting 
or  receiving  school  taxes  in  any  school  dis- 
trict of  the  first  class  in  this  Conunonwealth, 
shall  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of  February 
each  year  settle  his  accounts  for  the  school 
taxes  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  shall 
at  the  same  time  furnish  the  Ix^rd  of  school 
directors  with  a  statement  of  the  total  amount 
of  school  taxes  standing  unpaid  upon  the  tax 
I     duplicates. 

Section  531.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
first  class  in  this  Commonwealth  all  unpaid 
school  taxes  assessed  upon  any  real  property 
shall  be  liens  thereon,  in  like  way  and  manner 
and  subject  to  like  provisions  and  restrictions 
as  exist  and  shall  exist  in  the  cases  of  all 
other  taxes  assessed  in  this  G)mmonwealth ; 
such  taxes  and  liens  shall  be  filed,  enforced 
and  collected  by  the  Receiver  of  Taxes,  Treas- 
urer or  other  proper  authority,  in  the  manner 
and  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions which  are  and  shall  be  applicable  in  the 
cases  of  other  taxes  assessed  in  this  Common- 
wealth. 

Section  532.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  each  school  district  of  the  first  class  shall 
annually,  at  or  before  the  time  of  levyinp^  the 
annual  school  taxes»  prepare  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  funds  that  will  be 
required  by  the  school  district  in  its  several 
departments  for  the  following  fiscal  year. 
Such  annual  estimate  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  several  classes  of  expenditures  of  the  dis- 
trict as  the  board  of  school  directors  thereof 
ma^  determine.  The  total  amount  of  such 
estimate  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  funds, 
including  the  proposed  annual  tax  levy  and 
State  appropriation  available  for  school  pur- 
poses in  the  district 

Section  533.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
first  class  each  school  order  shall  state  on  its 
face  the  particular  item  of  the  annual  school 
estimate  upon  which  it  is  drawn. 

Section  534.  In  each  school  district  of  the 
first  class  the  annual  estimate  of  the  funds 
for  each  current  fiscal  school  year,  as  made 
by  the  board  of  school  directors  at  or  before 
the  time  of  levying  the  annual  taxes,  shall  be 
properly  certified  to  the  school  controller  of 
the  district  by  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

Section  535.  The  total  indebtedness  incurred 
or  created  by  any  school  district  of  the  first 
class,  including  any  indebtedness  assumed  by 
it  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  exceed  two  (2)  per  centum  upon 
the  total  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property 
in  such  school  district. 


SECOND,   THIRD  AND  FOURTH    CLASS    SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS. 

Section  536.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  in  this  Com- 
monwealth the  fiscal  year  shall  begin  on  the 
first  Monday  of  July  each  year. 

Section  537.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  all  school  taxes 
shall  be  levied  and  assessed  by  the  board  of 
school  directors  therein  during  the  month  of 
April  or  May  each  year  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  and  in  school  districts  of  the  second 
class  shall  not  exceed  twenty  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  in  school  districts  of  the  third  and 
fourth  class  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  mills 
on  the  dollar,  on  the  total  amount  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  all  property  taxable  for 
school  purposes  therein.  Provided  that  each 
school  district  of  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
class  shall  also  collect  the  occupation  tax  on 
each  male  resident  or  inhabitant  of  such  dis- 
trict over  twenty-one  years  of  age  as  herein 
provided. 

Section  5381  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
second  class  in  this  Commonwealth  the  school 
taxes  shall  be  levied  and  assessed  on  the  real 
estate  and  personal  property  therein  as  con- 
tained in  the  assessment  made  for  city  tax 
purposes. 

Section  539.  In  order  to  enable  the  board 
of  school  directors  in  all  school  districts 
of  the  second  class  to  levy  and  assess  the 
necessary  school  taxes  required  by  such 
school  district  each  year,  the  city  clerk  or 
other  proper  ofiicial  shall  annually,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  April,  in  each  year,  at 
the  expense  of  the  city,  furnish  to  each  school 
district  of  the  second  class  for  its  use,  to  be 
retained  by  it,  a  properly  certified  duplicate  of 
the  last  adjusted  valuation  of  all  real  estate, 
personal  property  and  occupations  made  tax- 
able in  such  school  district  of  the  second  class, 
stating  the  name  of  each  taxable,  the  valua- 
tion, description  and  kind  of  property  or  occu- 
pation assessed,  all  of  which  real  estate,  per- 
sonal property  and  occupations  are  hereby 
made  taxable  for  school  purposes  in  each  such 
school  district  of  the  second  class. 

Section  540.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
third  and  fourth  class  in  this  Commonwealth 
the  school  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  assessed 
upon  all  the  property  upon  which  the  county 
taxes  are  levied  and  assessed. 

Section  541.  In  order  to  enable  the  board  of 
school  directors  in  each  school  district  of  the 
third  or  fourth  class  in  this  Commonwealth  to 
assess  and  levy  the  necessary  school  taxes  re- 
quired by  such  district  each  year,  the  county 
commissioners  in  each  county  shall,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  April  in  each  year,  at 
the  expense  of  the  county,  furnish  to  each 
school  district  of  the  third  or  fourth  class 
therein  for  its  use,  to  be  retained  by  it,  a 
properly  certified  duplicate  of  the  last  adjusted 
valuation  of  all  real  estate,  personal  property 
and  occupations  made  taxable  for  county  pur- 
poses in  such  school  district,  stating  the  name 
of  each  taxable,  and  the  valuation,  description 
and  kind  of  property  or  occupation  assessed, 
all  of  which  real  estate,  personal  property  and 
occupations  are  hereby  made  taxable  for  school 
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purposes  in  each  school  district  of  the  third  or 
fourth  class. 

Section  542.  Each  male  resident  or  inhabi- 
tant over  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  every 
school  district  of  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
class  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  annually,  in 
addition  to  any  tax  he  may  pay  on  any  real 
estate  or  other  property,  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  school  district  in  which  he  is  a  resident  or 
inhabitant  an  occupation  tax  of  at  least  one 
dollar. 

Section  543.  In  order  that  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  each  school  district  of  the 
second,  third  or  fourth  class  in  this  Common- 
wealth may  assess,  levy  and  collect  an  occu- 
pation tax  of  not  less  than  one  dollar  on  each 
male  resident  or  inhabitant  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  in  the  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  proper  assessors  in  each  such  school 
district  of  this  Commonwealth  to  assess  every 
male  resident  or  inhabitant  in  such  school  dis- 
trict oyer  twenty-one  years  of  age  with  an 
occupation,  at  such  amount  as  shall  be  proper, 
and  return  the  same  with  the  other  taxable 
property  in  the  district,  as  provided  by  law. 
In  each  school  district  all  such  assessments  of 
occupation  shall  be  included  and  certified  in 
the  list  of  taxable  property  to  be  certified  to 
the  board  of  school  directors  in  each  such 
school  district  as  herein  provided. 

Section  544.  In  case  the  occupation  of  any 
resident  or  inhabitant  of  any  school  district 
of  the  second,  third  or  fourth  class  in  this 
Commonwealth,  whose  name  appears  upon  any 
tax  duplicate  therein,  is  assessed  at  such  an 
amount  that  the  school  tax  therein,  at  the 
rate  fixed  by  the  board  of  school  directors  in 
levying  school  taxes  in  that  year,  is  less  than 
one  dollar  such  resident  or  inhabitant  shall 
pay  a  school  tax  amounting  to  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  on  his  occupation  notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  his  occupation  assessment. 

Section  545.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  any  school  district  of  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  class  may,  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
trict, advertise  once  a  week  for  not  longer 
than  three  weeks  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  school  district  the  names  of 
all  persons  who  have  been  exonerated  by  said 
board  from  the  payment  of  their  school  taxes. 

Section  546.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  in  this  Com- 
monwealth as  soon  as  the  school  tax  is  as- 
sessed and  levied  by  the  board  of  school 
directors  the  secretary  shall  compute  and  enter 
the  same,  stating  the  amount  of  school  tax  to 
be  collected  on  the  duplicate  herein  required 
to  be  furnished  to  the  district,  a  certified  copy 
of  which  shfill  then  be  furnishel  by  the  board 
of  school  directors  to  the  tax  collector  in 
each  district.  In  any  school  district  where  the 
collector  of  school  taxes  is  also  collector  of 
county  taxes  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  may  compute  and  add  the 
amount  of  the  school  taxes  to  the  duplicate 
furnished  by  the  county  commissioners  to 
such  tax  collector  for  county  purposes.  In 
all  school  districts  of  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  class  all  tax  duplicates  shall  be  fur- 
nished as  herein  provided  to  the  tax  collector 
on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  July  each 
year. 


Section  547.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  each  school  district  of  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  class  in  this  Commonwealth,  where  a 
tax  collector  is  not  elected  to  collect  school 
taxes  or  where  there  is  a  vacancy  or  where 
any  tax  collector  elected  refuses  to  qualify  or 
furnish  a  bond  as  herein  provided,  shall  an- 
nually on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  in 
each  year  appoint  one  or  more  smtable  persons 
as  tax  collectors  in  said  school  district  Pro- 
vided that  the  board  of  school  directors  in  any 
school  district  appointing  any  tax  collector  or 
tax  collectors  may  authorize  and  direct  any 
one  tax  collector  to  collect  the  school  taxes 
in  any  one  or  more  wards  or  other  proper 
divisions  in  such  school  district. 

Section  548.  The  tax  collector  elected  or 
appointed  in  any  school  district  of  the  second, 
third  or  fourth  class  may  deputize  in  writing 
one  or  more  suitable  deputy  tax  collectors 
who,  when  so  deputized,  shall  be  authorized 
to  collect  the  school  taxes  in  like  manner  and 
with  like  authority  as  the  tax  collector  ap- 
pointing them,  Provided  that  any  tax  collec- 
tor appointing  any  deputy  collector  shall  be 
responsible  for  and  account  to  the  board  of 
school  directors  for  all  taxes  collected  by  said 
deputy. 

Section  549.  Each  collector  of  school  taxes 
in  every  school  district  of  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  class  in  this  Conmion wealth  shall  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  of  July  in  each  year 
be  furnished  with  his  tax  duplicate  and  a 
proper  warrant  signed  by  the  president  and 
attested  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school 
directors,  with  the  corporate  seal  of  said  dis- 
trict, if  any,  attached  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing him  to  collect  the  school  taxes  set  for& 
in  his  duplicate  according  to  law. 

Section  550.  Every  person  appointed  or 
elected  collector  of  school  taxes  in  any  school 
district  of  the  second,  third  or  fourtii  class  in 
this  Commonwealth,  in  addition  to  any  bonds 
that  he  may  now  be  required  by  law  to  give, 
and  before  receiving  his  tax  duplicate  and 
warrant  to  collect  said  school  taxes,  shall 
furnish  to  the  school  district  a  proper  bond  in 
an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  school 
directors,  with  such  surety  or  sureties  as  it 
may  approve,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties  as  such  tax  collec- 
tor. In  case  any  person  elected  or  appointed 
tax  collector  shall  fail  to  furnish  a  proper 
bond  within  fifteen  days  after  his  appointment 
or  notice  so  to  do,  then  in  any  such  case  the 
board  of  school  directors  shall  appoint  another 
suitable  person  as  collector  of  the  school  taxes 
in  said  district  in  his  place  and  stead,  who 
upon  giving  the  proper  bond  required  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  the  duly  author- 
ized person  to  collect  the  school  taxes  in  said 
district  for  the  ensuing  school  year. 

Section  551.  Every  school  tax  collector  in 
any  school  district  of  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  class  in  this  Commonwealth  shall, 
within  thirty  days  after  receiving  his  tax 
duplicate,  properly  notify  by  mail  or  other- 
wise, through  a  printed  or  written  notice,  every 
taxable  on  his  duplicate,  such  notice  to  con- 
tain the  rate  of  taxation,  the  valuation  of 
property  and  occupation  assessed,  and  the 
amount  of  school  taxes  for  the  current  year, 
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and  that  the  some  are  due  and  payable  and 
requesting  payment  thereof.  Such  notice  shall 
also  designate  a  definite  place  in  said  district, 
and  a  stated  time  or  times  where  and  when 
the  same  may  be  paid.  Provided  that  the  ex- 
penses of  postage  and  printing  of  such  tax 
notices  shall  be  paid  by  the  district. 

Section  552.  Every  tax  collector  appointed 
by  the  board  of  school  directors  in  any  school 
district  of  the  second,  third  or  fourth  class, 
as  herein  provided,  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
authority  hereby  given  him,  have  the  same 
power  and  authority  to  collect  the  school  taxes 
therein  as  is  or  may  be  given  by  law  to  any 
tax  collector. 

Section  553.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  in  this  Com- 
monwealth every  collector  of  school  taxes  shall 
make  a  written  report  to  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  school  directors,  at  the  end  of  every 
month,  of  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  by 
him  during  the  said  month,  furnishing  the 
names  of  the  taxables  from  whom  the  same 
has  been  collected.  Such  tax  collector  shall 
at  the  end  of  each  month  pay  the  full  amount 
of  school  taxes  collected  during  the  month  to 
the  school  treasurer  of  the  district  and  exhibit 
to  the  secretary,  to  be  countersigned  by  him  at 
the  time  of  making  such  report,  the  receipt  oi 
the  school  treasurer  showing  that  such  amount 
of  taxes  as  reported  has  been  paid  to  the  school 
treasurer. 

Secticm  554.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  all  school  tax 
collectors  shall  be  paid  such  commissions  or 
compensation  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
boards  of  school  directors,  such  commissions 
or  compensation  to  be  paid  by  proper  orders 
drawn  on  the  school  treasurer  as  other  ac- 
counts are  paid  by  any  school  district.  The 
total  cost  of  such  collection  in  each  district 
shall  be  reported  annually  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  and  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  his  report. 

Section  555.  In  case  the  collector  of  school 
taxes  in  any  school  district  of  the  second, 
third  or  fourth  class  in  this .  Commonwealth, 
or  any  deputy  thereof,  shall  at  any  time  find 
within  the  district  in  which  he  is  collector  of 
school  taxes  or  deptuy  thereof  any  male  resi- 
dent or  inhabitant  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  whose  name  does  not  appear  upon  the 
duplicate  of  the  district,  he  shall  report  the 
name  of  such  person  forthwith  to  the  proper 
assessor  or  assessors  in  said  school  district 

Section  556.  In  every  school  district  of  the 
second,  third  or  fourth  class  in  this  Common- 
wealth where  the  name  of  any  inhabitant  or 
resident  in  any  school  district  has  been  thus 
furnished  to  the  proper  assessor  or  assessors, 
then  in  any  such  case  when  the  school  taxes 
are  levied  upon  the  city  assessment  the  city 
assessors,  or,  when  the  school  taxes  are  levied 
npon  the  county  assessment,  the  proper  asses- 
sors shall  forthwith  assess  such  inhabitant  or 
resident  so  reported  with  an  occupation  in  a 
proper  anoount  and  shall  promptly  certify  the 
same  to  the  city  clerk  or  other  proper  ofiicial 
or  to  the  county  commissioners,  as  the  case 
inay  be,  who  shall  then  promptly  certify  such 
name  together  with  his  occupation  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the 


school  district  in  which  such  party  so  assessed 
resides,  whereupon  the  said  secretary  shall  add 
the  name  and  assessment  of  such  person  to  the 
duplicate  of  the  collector  of  school  taxes  in 
such  district,  and  the  proper  tax  collector  shall 
thereupon  proceed  to  collect  the  tax  assessed 
against  such  person  as  herein  provided.  In  no 
event  however  shall  less  than  one  dollar  be 
collected  from  each  such  person. 

Section  557.  In  case  any  male  resident  or 
inhabitant  of  any  school  district  of  the  second, 
third  or  fourth  class  in  this  Commonwealth 
neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  his  occupation  tax 
as  herein  provided  after  having  received  ten 
days'  notice  or  demand  so  to  do,  the  collector 
of  such  school  taxes  shall  notify  any  firm, 
association  or  corporation  where  such  delin- 
quent tax-payer  is  employed  that  such  tax- 
payer has  failed  or  neglected  to  pay  his  occu- 
pation tax  as  required,  and  such  collectors  of 
school  taxes  may  thereupon  request  the  pay- 
ment of  such  occupation  tax  by  such  employer 
out  of  any  money  then  due  and  owing  or  there- 
after to  become  due  and  owing  to  such  delin- 
quent tax-payer,  whereupon  every  person,  firm, 
association  or  corporation  employing  any  such 
delinquent  tax-payer  may  deduct  from  any 
wages  that  are  then,  or  may  thereafter  become 
due  and  owing  to  him,  the  amount  of  such  de- 
linquent occupation  tax  and  pay  the  same  over 
to  such  collector  of  school  taxes,  and  the 
proper  receipt  for  such  taxes  paid  to  the  tax 
collector  by  any  employer  shall  be  a  good  and 
sufficient  voucher  to  offset  any  claim  that  such 
delinquent  tax-payer  may  have  against  such 
employer  for  any  wages  to  the  amount  thereof. 

Section  558.  If  any  person,  firm,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  receivmg  a  notice  from  any 
school  tax  collector,  requesting  the  payment  of 
any  occupation  tax  of  any  employee  or  em- 
ployees, deducts  from  any  wages  then  due  or 
that  may  thereafter  become  due  and  owing  to 
such  employee  or  emplovees  the  amount  of 
such  occupation  tax  and  fails  to  pay  the  same 
over  to  the  collector  of  school  taxes  in  any 
district,  within  thirty  day«  after  making  such 
deduction  or  deductions,  such  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  said 
school  district  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  occupation  tax  collected  from  such  em- 
ployee or  employees  as  aforesaid,  which  sum 
together  with  costs  may  be  recovered  by  the 
said  school  district  in  an  action  of  assumpsit 
against  said  person,  firm,  association  or  cor- 
poration failing  to  pay  over  such  tax  as  debts 
of  like  amount  are  now  recoverable.  In  the 
collection  of  any  judgment  recovered  for  any 
such  delinquent  occupation  tax  against  any 
person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  the 
defendant  therein  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  any  exemption,  appraisement  law  or 
stay  of  execution. 

Section  559.  In  every  school  district  of  the 
second,  third  or  fourth  class  in  this  Common- 
wealth every  collector  of  school  taxes  shall 
proceed  to  collect  the  taxes  set  forth  in  the 
duplicates  furnished  to  him,  and  pay  the  same 
over  at  least  once  every  month,  as  herein- 
before required,  and  every  such  collector  of 
school  taxes  shall  fully  account  for  and  pay 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  district  in 
which  he  is  appointed  or  elected  the  total 
amount  of  school  taxes  appearing  upon  the 
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tax  duplicate  furnished  to  him,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  June  in  each  year,  less  such 
amount  as  he  may  be  exonerated  from  by  the 
board  of  school  directors,  and  also  less  such 
an  amount  of  unpaid  taxes  as  is  assessed  and 
levied  upon  real  property  in  said  school  dis- 
trict upon  which  there  is  no  personal  property 
out  of  which  such  school  taxes  might  have 
been  or  could  have  been  collected). 

Section  560.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  no  tax  collector 
shall  be  re^appointed  or  be  authorized  to  col- 
lect any  school  taxes  in  any  school  year  unless 
he  shall  first  have  settled  his  duplicate  in  full 
with  the  board  of  school  directors  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  the  manner  herein  provided. 

Section  §61.  To  all  school  taxes  assessed 
and  levied  m  all  school  districts  of  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  class  in  this  Commonwealth 
which  are  not  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  October,  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  as- 
sessed and  levied,  there  shall  be  added  a  pen- 
alty of  five  per  centum  which  shall  be  col- 
lected at  the  same  time  as  and  in  addition  to 
the  school  taxes  of  which  it  is  made  a  part. 
No  discounts  or  rebates  shall  be  allowed  on  the 
pajrment  of  any  school  taxes  assessed  and 
levied  in  any  school  district  of  the  second, 
third  or  fourth  class. 

Section  562.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
second,  third  and.  fourth  class  in  this  Com- 
monwealth all  unpaid  school  taxes  assessed 
and  levied  upon  real  property  upon  which  there 
is  no  personal  property  out  of  which  the  same 
can  be  collected,  shall  be  certified  by  the  tax 
collector  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
school  directors,  together  with  a  proper  de- 
scription of  the  property  upon  which  the  same 
is  levied,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June 
each  year.  All  delinquent  school  taxes  so 
certified  to  the  board  of  school  directors  in 
any  school  district  of  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  class  by  any  school  tax  collector  shall 
be  collected  by  said  board  as  provided  by  law. 

Section-  563.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  each  school  district  of  the  second,  and 
third  class  shall,  and  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors of  each  district  of  the  fourth  class 
may,  annually  at  or  before  the  time  of  levy- 
ing the  annual  school  taxes  prepare  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  amount  of  funds 
that  will  be  required  by  the  school  district  in 
its  several  departments  for  the  following  fiscal 
year.  Such  annual  estimate  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  classes  of  expenditures 
of  the  district  as  the  board  of  school  directors 
thereof  may  determine.  The  total  amount  of 
such  estimate  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
funds  including  the  proposed  annual  tax  levy 
and  state  appropriation  available  for  school 
purposes  in  that  district. 

Section  564.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
second  and  third  clas«  each  school  order  shall, 
and  in  all  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class, 
may  state  on  its  face  the  particular  item  of 
the  annual  school  estimate  upon  which  the 
same  is  drawn. 

Section  565.  The  tax  duplicate  to  be  certi- 
fied by  the  county  commissioners,  the  city  clerk 
or  other  proper  official  to  every  school  dis- 
trict of  the  second,  third  or  fourth  class  shall 
in  each  proper  district  include  such  territory 
as  is  attached  to  another  district  but  by  the 


provisions  of  this  act  becomes  a  part  of  the 
district  in  which  it  is  situated  on  the  first 
Monday  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eleven  (1911). 

Section  566.  In  case  any  tax  collector  shall 
convert  to  his  own  use  in  any  way  whaterer, 
or  shall  use  by  way  of  investment  any  portioa 
of  the  school  funds  collected  by  him,  or  shall 
prove  to  be  a  defaulter,  or  shall  fail  to  pay  the 
proper  school  treasurers  at  such  times  as  are 
specified  in  this  act,  then  every  such  act  shall 
be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  an  embezzle- 
ment of  so  much  of  said  money  as  shall  thus 
be  taken,  converted,  invested,  collected  and  not 
paid  over  as  specified  by  this  act  and  which  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and 
every  such  tax  collector  and  every  person  aid- 
ing or  abetting  or  being  in  any  way  accessory 
to  said  acts  or  any  of  them,  and  being  duly 
convicted  thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  for  the  use  of  the  school  district  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars  or  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more 
than  five  years,  either  or  both,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  and  any  such  person  so  cop- 
victed  shall  forfeit  his  office. 


ARTICLE  VI, 


GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 


Section  601.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  such  district  shall  provide  the  necessary 
grounds  and  suitable  school  buildings  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  children  between  the  a^s 
of  six  and  twenty-one  years  in  said  district 
who  attend  school.  Such  buildings  shall  be 
constructed,  furnished,  equipped  and  main- 
tained in  a  proper  manner  as  herein  provided, 
suitable  provisions  being  made  for  the  heat- 
ing, ventilating  and  sanitary  conditions  thereof, 
so  that  every  pupil  in  any  such  building  may 
have   proper   and   healthful   accommodations. 

Section  602.  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
provisit)ns  of  this  Act,  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  thereof,  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors of  each  district  is  hereby  vested  with 
the  necessary  power  and  authority  to  acquire 
in  the  name  of  the  district  by  purchase,  lease, 
gift,  devise,  agreement,  condemnation  or  other- 
wise, any  and  all  such  real  estate,  either  va- 
cant or  occupied,  as  the  board  of  school  direc- 
tors may  deem  necessary  to  furnish  suitable 
sites  for  school  buildings  and  playgrounds  for 
said  district,  or  to  enlarge  the  grounds  of  any 
school  property  held  by  such  district,  and  to 
sell,  convey,  transfer,  dispose  of  or  abandon 
the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  the  board  of 
school  directors  may  determine. 

Section  603.  No  property  that  has  hereto- 
fore been  acquired  by,  conveyed  or  granted 
to  any  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
for  school  purposes,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  acquired  by  any  school  district  for  school 
purposes,  shall  be  considered  as  abandoned, 
until  the  board  of  school  directors  of  sudi 
district  shall  pass  by  a  vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  board  a  resolution 
declaring  it  to  be  the  intention  of  such  dis- 
trict to  vacate  and  abandon  the  same,  where- 
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opoQ  all  right,  title  and  interest  of  such  dis- 
trict in  such  premises  shall  be  fully  terminated. 

Section  604.  The  location  and  amount  of 
any  real  estate  required  by  any  school  district 
for  school  purposes  shall  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  sdiool  directors  of  such  district  by  a 
vote  of  the  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
such  board.  Provided  that  no  new  school 
building  shall  hereafter  be  erected  without  a 
proper^  playground  being  provided  therefor. 

Section  605.  Whenever  the  board  of  school 
directors  of  any  district  cannot  agree  on  the 
terms  of  its  purchase  with  the  owner  or  own- 
ers of  any  real  estate  that  said  board  has  se- 
lected for  school  purposes,  such  board  of 
school  directors,  after  having  decided  upon 
the  amount  and  location  thereof,  may  enter 
ap(m,  take  possession  of  and  occupy  such  land 
u  it  may  have  selected  for  school  purposes, 
and  designate  and  mark  the  boundary  lines 
thereof,  and  thereafter  may  use  the  same  for 
school  purposes  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act 

Section  606.  The  school  funds  which  may 
be  raised  by  taxation  in  any  school  district 
shall  be  pledged,  and  hereby  are  made  security, 
to  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  property  taken 
for  school  purposes,  for  all  damages  they  may 
sustain  on  account  of  the  taking  of  such 
property  by  the  district  for  school  purposes. 

Section  607.  The  title  to  all  real  estate  ac- 
quired by  any  school  district  in  this  Com- 
monwealth by  condemnation  proceedings  as 
herein  provided  for  shall  be  vested  in  such 
school  district  in  fee  simple. 

Section  608.    The  board  of  school  directors 
of  any  school  district  may  enter  upon  and  ac-  ; 
quire  any  land  in  said  district,  either  vacant  or  '^ 
occupied,  that  it  may  require  for  school  pur- 
poses in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  except  the  following: 

An^  burial  ground  or  any  land  belonging  to 
any  mcorporated  institution  of  learning,  in- 
corporated hospital  association,  or  unincor- 
porated church,  incorporated  or  unincorpo- 
rated religious  association,  which  land  is  actu- 
ally used  or  held  for  the  purpose  for  which 
such  burial  ^und,  institution  of  learning, 
hospital  association,  church  or  religious  asso- 
ciation, was  established. 

Section  609.  When  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors of  any  district  shall  enter  upon  and  oc- 
cupy lands  for  school  purposes  as  herein  pro- 
vided, it,  or  the  owners  of  such  premises,  or 
any  one  of  them  in  behalf  of  all  of  them,  may 
present  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  county  in  which  such  land  is  situ- 
ated, setting  forth  the  facts,  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  premises  taken  by  metes  and 
bounds  and  the  names  of  all  the  owners 
thereof,  whereupon  the  said  Court  shall  ap- 
point a  jury  of  viewers,  consisting  of  three 
competent  and  disinterested  residents  of  said 
county,  and  shall  fix  a  time  for  a  hearing 
when  they  shall  view  said  premises.  Said  time 
shall  not  be  less  than  ten  or  more  than  thirty 
days  after  their  appointment,  of  which  time 
and  place  five  days'  notice  shall  be  given  by  the 
petitioners  to  said  viewers  and  other  parties 
bterested.  If  on  account  of  non-residence 
or  for  any  other  reason  personal  notice  can- 
not be  given,  notice  shall  be  given  of  such 


view  by  registered  letter,  or  by  advertisement, 
or  otherwise,  as  the  Court  may  direct 

Section  610.  At  same  time  and  place  fixed  for 
said  view,  the  said  viewers,  having  first  been 
duly  sworn  or  affirmed  to  perform  their  duties 
with  fidelity  and  according  to  law,  shall  view 
and  examine  the  premises  so  taken  by  said 
school  district  and,  after  hearing  such  parties 
as  may  desire  to  be  heard,  shall  decide  and 
make  a  true  report  to  said  Court  concerning 
the  matters  set  forth  in  such  petition  and  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and,  taking  into  consideration 
the  quality  and  location  of  and  the  improve- 
ments upon  the  land  so  taken  and  occupied 
for  school  purposes  as  aforesaid,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  damages  sustained  and 
the  benefits  accruing,  shall  estimate  and  de- 
termine what  amount  of  damages,  if  any, 
have  been  sustained  by  the  owners  of  such 
premises  by  reason  of  the  taking  of  said  land 
by  the  school  district,  and  to  whom  payable, 
if  they  can  ascertain  the  legal  owners  thereof. 
Such  hearing  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to 
time  as  such  viewers  may  direct,  and  the  said 
school  district  and  the  parties  interested  shall 
have  at  least  five  days'  notice  of  the  filing  of 
such  report.  If  the  actual  owner  of  such 
premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  reason  of 
non-residence  or  otherwise,  cannot  be  notified^ 
notice  of  the  filing  of  such  report  shall  be 
given  as  directed  by  the  Court. 

Section  611.  If  no  exceptions  are  filed  to, 
or  appeal  taken  from,  said  report  by  any  party 
interested  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing 
thereof,  the  same  shall  be  confirmed  abso- 
lutely by  the  Court,  and  the  amount  awarded 
therein  to  anv  person  shall  be  a  valid  debt  and 
obligation  of  said  school  district,  collectible 
as  herein  provided. 

Section  612.  If  on  account  of  any  liens  ex- 
isting against  such  premises,  or  if  the  actual 
owners  thereof  cannot  be  found,  or  if  the 
owners  or  any  of  them  refuse  the  amount 
awarded  by  such  report,  or  if,  for  any  other 
reason,  the  said  school  district  cannot  pay  the 
sum  awarded  for  such  damages  to  the  persons 
legally  entitled  thereto,  it  may  pay  the  same 
into  Court,  and  thereafter  the  owners  of  such 
premises  or  its  lien  creditors  shall  look  to  said 
fund  for  all  damages  accruing  to  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  taking  of  said  property. 

Section  613.  If  exceptions  to  said  report 
are  filed  by  any  interested  party  or  if  an  appeal 
is  taken,  the  said  exceptions  or  appeal  shall  be 
disposed  of  according  to  the  rules  of  said 
Court.  ^ 

Section  614.  All  costs  and  witness  fees  in 
any  such  case  shall  be  paid  by  the  school  dis- 
trict. Provided  that  in  cases  where  an  appeal 
is  taken  by  any  property  owners  from  the 
award  made  by  any  board  of  viewers  and  the 
appellant  does  not  recover  a  verdict  for  a 
greater  amount  than  the  viewers  award,  the 
appellant  shall  pay  all  costs  of  such  appeal  and 
trial. 

Section  615.  After  the  organization  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  no  public  school  buildings  shall  be 
contracted  for,  constructed,  or  reconstructed, 
in  any  school  district  of  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  class,  until  their  plans  and  specifications 
have  been  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  any  recommendations  concern- 
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ing  the  same  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
have  been  laid  before  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors, Provided  wh«n  any  school  is  being 
constructed  or  remodeled  at  the  time  of  the 
approval  of  this  act  or  when  a  contract  has 
been  awarded  for  the  construction  or  remodel- 
ing of  any  school  building,  such  building  may 
be  constructed  or  remodeled  without  being 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Section  616.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  cause  to  be  prepared  and  shall,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Commonwealth,  publish  and  upon 
application  furnish  without  charge  to  boards 
of  school  directors^  plans  and  specifications  of 
different  kinds  of  school  buildings  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  public  schools.  Provided  that 
school  buildings  may  be  built  according  to 
plans  and  specifications  thus  furnished  without 
submitting  the  same  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Section  617.  Every  contract  in  excess  of 
three  hundred  dollars  ($300.00)  made  by  any 
school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  for  the 
introduction  of  heating,  ventilating,  or  light- 
ing systems,  or  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion or  repair  of  any  school  building,  or  work 
upon  any  school  property,  shall  be  awarded  to 
the  lowest  and  best  bidder  after  due  public 
notice  has  been  given  upon  proper  terms, 
asking  for  competitive  bids. 

Section  618.  All  school  buildings  hereafter 
built  or  rebuilt  shall  comply  with  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

In  every  school  room  the  total  light  area 
must  equal  at  least  twenty  per  centum  of  the 
floor  space,  and  the  light  shall  not  be  admitted 
thereto  from  the  front  of  seated  pupils. 

Every  school  room  shall  have  not  less  than 
fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  not  less 
than  two  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per 
pupil. 

Section  619.  No  board  of  school  directors 
in  this  Commonwealth  shall  use  a  common 
heating  stove  for  the  purpose  of  heating  any 
school  room,  unless  such  stove  is  in  part  en- 
closed within  a  shield  or  jacket  made  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  or  other  suitable  material,  and 
of  sufficient  height,  and  so  placed,  as  to  pro- 
tect all  pupils  while  seated  at  their  desks  from 
direct  rays  of  heat 

Section  620.  No  school  room  or  recitation 
room  shall  be  used  in  any  public  school  which 
is  not  provided  with  ample  means  of  ventila- 
tion and  whose  windows,  when  they  are  the 
only  means  of  ventilation,  shall  not  admit  of 
ready  adjustment  both  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  which  does  not  have  some  device  to  pro- 
tect pupils  from  currents  of  cold  air.  Every 
school  room  or  recitation  room  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  thermometer. 

Section  621.  Every  school  building  here- 
after erected  or  reconstructed,  whose  cost 
shall  exceed  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,oooxx>), 
or  which  is  more  than  one  story  high,  shall  be 
so  heated  and  ventilated  that  each  school  room 
and  recitation  room  shall  be  supplied  with 
fresh  air  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  thirty 
cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  pupil,  and  which 
air  may  be  heated  to  an  average  temperature 
of  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit  during  zero 
weather. 

Section  622.  All  school  buildings  two  or 
more  stories  high,  hereafter  erected  or  leased 


in  any  school  district  of  the  first  class  in  this 
Commonwealth,  shall  be  of  fire-proof  con- 
struction, and  in  any  school  district  of  the 
second,  third  or  fourth  class  every  building 
more  than  two  stories  high  hereafter  buiH  or 
leased  for  school  purposes  shall  be  of  fire- 
proof construction. 

Section  623.  All  doors  of  entrance  into  any 
building  more  than  one  story  high,  used  for  a 
public  school  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall  be 
made  to  open  outward,  and  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  every  district  in  this  Com- 
monwealth shall,  before  the  opening  of  the 
school  term  next  following  the  approval  of 
this  Act,  change  the  entrance  doors  of  every 
such  school  building  so  that  they  shall  au 
open  outward. 

Section  624.  In  all  school  buildings  more 
than  one  story  high,  hereafter  erected,  all  en- 
trance doors  as  well  as  all  doors  from  class 
rooms,  school  rooms,  cloak  rooms  or  other 
rooms  into  hall-s,  shall  open  outward. 

Section  625.  Every  school  building  shall  be 
provided  with  the  necessary  fire  escapes  and 
safety  appliances  as  required  by  law. 

Section  626.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  each  school  district  shall  put  the  grounds 
about  every  school  building  in  a  neat,  proper 
and  sanitary  condition,  and  so  maintain  the 
same,  and  shall  provide  and  maintain  a  proper 
number  of  shade  trees. 

Section  627.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  any  district  may  permit  the  use  of  its  school 
grounds  and  buildings  for  social,  recreation 
and  other  proper  purposes,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  board  may  adopt,  and 
shall  make  such  arrangements  with  any  city, 
borough  or  township  authorities  for  the  im- 
provement, care,  protection  and  maintenance  of 
school  buildings  and  grounds  for  school,  park, 
play  or  other  recreation  purposes  as  it  may 
see  proper,  and  any  board  of  school  directors 
may  make  such  arrangements  as  it  may  see 
proper  with  any  association  or  individual  for 
the  temporary  use  of  school  property  for 
schools,  play  grounds,  social  recreation  or 
other  proper  educational  purposes. 

Section  628.  If  any  person  shall  wilfully 
or  maliciously  break  into,  enter,  deface  or 
write,  mark  or  place  any  obscene  or  improper 
matter  upon,  any  public  school  buildincr  or 
other  building  used  for  school  purposes,  or 
other  purposes  provided  for  in  this  Act,  or  any 
outhouse  used  in  connection  therewith,  or 
shall  deface,  injure,  damage  or  destroy  any 
school  furniture,  books,  paper,  maps,  charts, 
apparatus  or  other  property  contained  in  any 
public  school  building,  or  other  building  used 
and  occupied  for  school  purposes,  or  other 
purposes  provided  for  in  this  Act,  or  shall  in- 
jure, damage  or  destroy  any  shade  trees,  shrub- 
bery, fences  or  any  other  property  of  any  kind, 
upon  any  public  school  grounds  or  upon  any 
public  school  play  ground,  such  person  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  five  dollars  ($5.00),  and  not  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00) ,  or  undergo 
an  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  six  months,  either  or  both  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Section  629.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  each  district  shall,  when  they  are  not  other- 
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wise  provided,  purchase  a  United  States  flag, 
flagstaff  and  the  necessary  appliances  therefor 
and  shall  display  said  fla^  upon  or  near  each 
public  school  building,  m  dement  weather, 
during  school  hours,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  said  board  may  determine. 

Section  630.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  any  school  district  may,  in  the  manner 
herein  provided,  enter  into  any  contract  with 
any  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation, 
for  the  furnishing  of  light,  heat  or  water  to 
such  school  district  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing five  years,  the  amount  to  become  due  and 
payable  thereon  under  such  contract  may  be 
distributed  equally  during  the  years  over  which 
the  same  extends,  and  only  so  much  thereof  as 
becomes  due  and  payable  in  any  one  year  need 
be  provided  for  in  the  annual  estimate  of 
school  expenses  for  any  school  vear  and  be 
certified  to  by  any  school  controller. 

Section  631.  All  school  property  owned  by 
any  school  district,  real  and  personal,  that  is 
occupied  and  used  by  any  school  district  for 
public  school,  recreation  or  any  other  pur- 
poses provided  for  by  this  Act,  shall  be,  and 
hereby  is,  made  exempt  from  every  kind  of 
state,  county,  city,  borough,  township  or  other 
tax  as  well  as  from  all  cost  or  expense  for 
paving,  curbing,  sidewalks,  sewers  or  other 
municipal  improvements.  Provided  that  any 
school  district  may  make  any  municipal  im- 
provement in  any  street  on  which  its  school 
property  abuts,  or  may  contribute  any  sum 
towards  the  cost  thereof. 

Section  632.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  every  district  shall  with  every  building  used 
for  school  purposes  provide  and  maintain  in  a 
proper  manner,  a  suitable  number  of  water- 
ck>sets  or  outhouses,  not  less  than  two  for  each 
building  where  both  sexes  are  in  attendance. 
Such  waterclosets  or  outhouses  shall  be  suit- 
ably constructed  for,  and  used  separately  by, 
the  sexes.  When  any  waterclosets  or  out- 
bouses  are  outside  and  detached  from  the 
school  building,  the  entrances  thereto  shall  be 
properly  screened,  and  they  shall,  unless  con- 
structed at  a  remote  distance  from  each  other, 
have  separate  means  of  access  thereto,  and,  if 
possible,  for  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet 
from  such  waterclosets  or  outhouses,  such 
means  of  access  or  walks  leading  thereto 
shall  be  separated  by  a  closed  partition,  wall 
or  fence  not  less  than  seven  feet  high. 

Section  633.  The  board  of  school  directors 
shall  keep  all  waterclosets  or  outhouses  used 
in  connection  with  any  school  building  in  a 
dean,  comfortable  and  sanitary  condition,  and 
shall,  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the 
opening  of  any  term  of  school,  and  oftener 
if  necessary,  have  them  properly  cleaned  and 
disinfected  by  the  use  of  fresh  dry  slaked 
lime  or  other  proper  disinfecting  material. 

Section  634.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  every  school  district  shall  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  make  and  enter  into  any  con- 
tract or  contracts  it  may  deem  proper  with 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  against  loss  or  damage  by 
fire  or  otherwise  any  or  all  of  the  school 
buildings  or  other  property  of  its  school 
district. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


BOOKS.   FURNITURE  AND    SUPPLIES. 


Section  701.  The  boards  of  school  directors 
of  each  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
shall  purchase  all  necessary  furniture,  equip- 
ment, text-books,  school  supplies  and  other 
appliances  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools,  or 
any  department  thereof,  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts and  furnish  the  same  free  of  cost  for 
use  in  the  schools  in  said  districts,  subject  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  use 
and  safe-keeping  thereof  as  the  boards  of 
school  directors  may  adopt.  All  furniture, 
equipment,  books,  school  suppUes  and  other 
apphances  purchased  by  the  board  of  school 
directors  of  any  school  district  in  this  Com- 
monwealth for  the  use  of  the  public  schools 
therein  shall  be  purchased  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  this  Act. 

Section  702.  Text-books  adopted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  by  any  school  district 
of  the  second,  third  or  fourth  class,  shall  be 
continued  in  use  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years. 

Section  703.  All  school  text-books  in 
school  districts  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  class,  shall  be  adopted  by  the  board  of 
school  directors  at  any  regular  meeting  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day 
of  August  following.  Such  books  so  adopted 
shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  schools 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  next 
following. 

Provided  that,  if  in  said  school  districts 
there  shall  be  a  district  superintendent  or 
supervising  principal,  such  district  superin- 
tendent or  supervising  principal  shall  report 
in  which  subjects  new  text-books  are  needed, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  teachers  under 
his  supervision,  what  text-books  should  be 
adopted  or  changed,  and  unless  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  board  an  adoption  or  change 
of  text-books  shall  not  be  made  without  his 
recommendation.  Provided  further  that 
books  supplementary  to  text-books  regularly 
adopted,  may  be  adopted  and  purchased  for 
use  in  the  schools  at  any  time,  such  supple- 
mentary books  to  be  adopted  in  the  same 
manner  as  text-books  are  herein  required  to 
be  adopted. 

Section  704.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  any  district  may  allow  any  pupil  in  such 
district  the  use  of  school  books  during  vaca- 
tions, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
may  adopt. 

Section  705.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  re- 
lating to  the  purchase  of  school  books  and 
supplies  by  the  board  of  school  directors  in 
any  school  district  shall  not  take  effect  until 
the  first  Monday  of  January,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twelve  (1912). 

Section  706.  School  supplies  shall  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  shall 
include  school  desks,  chairs,  typewriters,  and 
school  apparatus.  The  second  class  shall  in- 
clude maps,  globes,  and  all  other  supplies, 
except  text-books,  necessary  for  school  use 
not  included  in  the  first  class. 

Section  707.  When  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  purchase  desks   or   other  supplies   of   the 
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first  class  costing  one  hundred  dollars  ($ioo) 
or  more,  the  board  of  school  directors  shall 
solicit  sealed  quotations  from  two  or  more 
firms,  manufacturers,  or  dealers  in  such  sup- 
plies, and  at  a  regular  meeting  shall  open  such 
bids  and  quotations,  and  shall  accept  the 
lowest  bid  when  the  kinds  of  supplies  offered 
and  their  kind,  quality,  and  character  of  ma- 
terial, are  the  same,  or  are  equal  or  satis- 
factory. Provided,  that  any  school  district  may 
purchase  school  furniture  and  other  equipment 
from  another  district  without  asking  for  com- 
petitive bids. 

Section  708.  All  supplies  of  the  second  class 
costing  three  hundred  dollais  or  more  shall 
be  awarded  and  purchased  only  after  public 
notice  has  been  given  by  advertisement  pub- 
lished once  each  week,  for  three  weeks,  in  not 
less  than  two  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion, Provided  that,  in  any  district  where  no 
newspaper  is  published,  said  notice  may,  in  lieu 
of  such  publication,  be  posted  in  at  least  five 
public  places.  Such  advertisement  or  notice 
shall  give  all  necessary  information,  or  give 
notice  of  convenient  access  thereto,  in  such 
manner  that  bidders  can  intelligently  make 
bids  for  such  contracts. 

The  board  of  school  directors  shall  accept 
the  lowest  bid  or  bids,  kind,  quality  and  ma- 
terial being  equal,  but  shall  have  the  right  to 
reject  any  and  all  bids  or  select  a  single  item 
from  any  bid. 

Section  709.  No  person  shall  act  as  agent 
for  school  books  or  school  supplies  in  any 
district  in  which  he  is  engaged  or  employed 
as  a  superintendent,  teacher  or  employee  of 
the  school  district  in  any  capacity,  or  in 
which  he  was  thus  employed  during  the  pre- 
ceding school  year. 

Section  710.  Every  person,  firm,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  that  shall,  directly  or.  in- 
directly, individually  or  through  an  agent  or 
representative,  give  or  promise  to  give  to  any 
school  director,  officer  of  any  school  board, 
superintendent,  teacher  or  any  other  person, 
any  sum  of  money  or  other  valuable  thing, 
or  shall  make  any  promise  of  any  appoint- 
ment or  position  in  order  to  secure,  procure 
or  influence  the  recommendation,  adoption, 
rejection  or  purchase  of  any  books,  school 
furniture  or  supplies,  by  any  superintendent, 
teacher  or  school  district  in  this  Common- 
wealth, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  ($5.00) 
or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00) 
or  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than 
one  year,  either  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Section  711.  Any  school  director,  officer, 
superintendent,  supervising  principal  or 
teacher,  who  shall  ask  for  or  accept  money 
or  other  valuable  thing  for  his  vote,  recom- 
mendation or  influence  in  order  to  secure  the 
recommendation,  adoption,  rejection  or  pur- 
chase of  any  school  books,  school  furniture 
or  other  school  supplies,  from  any  person, 
firm,  association  or  corporation,  or  any  agent 
or  representative  thereof,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to 


pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  ($5.00) 
or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00} 
or  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  or  more  than 
one  year,  either  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

ARTICLE   VIIL 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Section  801.  The  school  directors  in  every 
county  in  this  Commonwealth  having  a 
county  superintendent  of  public  schools  shall 
anntially  be  called  together  at  the  county  seat 
or  some  other  suitable  place  within  said  county 
by  the  county  superintendent.  The  purpose  of 
such  annual  conventions  shall  be  the  consider- 
ation and  discussion  by  the  school  directors, 
and  others,  of  questions  and  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  and  promotion  of  the  public 
schools  in  their  respective  counties,  and  such 
other  business  as  may  properly  come  before 
such  conventions. 

Section  802.  The  county  superintendents  of 
public  schools  shall  give  all  school  directors  in 
their  respective  counties  at  least  two  weeks' 
notice,  by  mail,  of  the  time,  place  and  hour  of 
the  meeting  of  the  association.  The  county 
commissioners  in  every  county  where  such 
convention  is  held  shall  furnish  to  the  school 
directors  of  said  county,  free  of  charge,  the 
court  house,  in  proper  condition,  or  some 
other  suitable  place,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
such  annual  convention. 

Section  803.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  school 
directors  in  each  county  in  this  Common- 
wealth to  attend  such  annual  convention  of 
school  directors  called  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent, and  each  school  director  attending 
such  convention  shall  receive  for  his  necessary 
expenses,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  (^.00)  per 
day  for  each  day's  attendance,  and  mileage  at 
the  rate  of  three  cents  per  mile  for  the  dis- 
tance necessary  to  be  travelled  in  going  to  and 
from  such  convention  once  each  year.  Said 
amount  shall  be  paid  by  an  order  drawn  on  the 
treasurer  of  the  school  district  in  which  he 
acts  as  school  director,  Provided,  however, 
that  no  school  director  shall  be  paid  for  more 
than  two  days  at  any  annual  convention. 

Section  804.  When  the  school  directors 
have  assembled  in  such  annual  convention 
they  shall  elect  from  among  the  directors  com- 
ing from  school  districts  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  county  superintendent  the  fol- 
lowing officers,  to  wit:  a  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  which 
officers  shall  serve  until  the  end  of  the  next 
annual  convention  of  school  directors  in  said 
county,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen, 
and  each  of  said  officers  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  and  as 
usually  devolve  upon  such  official.  Every 
school  director  attending  such  convention 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
such  officers. 

Section  805.  The  officers  of  the  School 
Directors'  Association  in  each  county  shall 
also  act  as  an  executive  committee,  and  as 
such  shall  prepare  and  publish  in  advance  a 
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stntable  program  and  order  of  business  for  the 
next  annual  convention,  securing  suitable 
speakers  or  lecturers,  and  other  means  of  in- 
structing the  school  directors  present  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  pro- 
mote the  success  of  the  convention. 

Section  806.  The  School  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  convention  shall  elect, 
each  year,  a  proper  person  as  auditor,  who 
with  the  two  auditors  elected  by  the  county 
teachers'  institute  shall  audit  the  institute  ac- 
counts as  herein  provided. 

Section  807.  It  shalk  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  superintendent,  and  of  the  district  and 
assistant  county  and  district  superintendents 
m  Uie  county,  to  attend  such  annual  conven- 
tions, and  they  shall  be  members  ex-officio  of 
the  executive  committee,  and  shall  render 
such  assistance  and  aid  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  such  association  as  may  be  required 
of  them.  Provided  that  they  shall  have  no  vote 
in  the  convention,  or  in  approving  the  selec- 
tion of  assistant  county  superintendents. 

Section  808L  The  county  treasurer  shall 
pay  to  the  treasurer  of  such  School  Directors' 
Association  from  the  county  funds,  the  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  for  the  holding  of  such 
annual  convention  including  the  cost  of  send- 
ing out  the  notices  therefor.  The  total  sum 
thus  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  any  county  shall 
not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00) 
for  each  annual  convention,  Provided  that 
no  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  treasurer 
of  such  School  Directors'  Association  until 
he  shall  first  have  presented  to  the  county 
treasurer  an  itemized  verified  statement  of 
all  the  expenses  connected  with  such  con- 
vention, showing  when  and  where  the  same 
was  held,  the  number  of  directors  present  and 
the  speakers  engaged.  The  treasurer  of  such 
directors'  association  within  thirty  days  after 
receiving  said  payment,  shall  file  with  the 
county  treasurer  proper  vouchers  for  all  such 
expenses. 

ARTICLE  IX. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Section  901.  Upon  the  approval  of  this  Act 
the  Governor  of  this  Conmionwealth  shall,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate,  appoint  six  members  of  a  State 
Board  of  Education,  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one 
for  three  years,  one  for  four  years,  one  for 
five  years,  and  one  for  six  years,  their  terms 
of  office  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven.  The 
Governor  shall  annually  thereafter  appoint  a 
member  of  said  State  Board  of  Education  for 
the  full  term  of  six  years,  and  any  vacancy  in 
said  board  shall  be  fUled  for  the  remainder  of 
the  terra  in  the  same  manner.  Three  of  the 
appdntive  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  always  be  successful  edu- 
cators of  high  standing  connected  with  the 
public  school  system  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  serve  without  any  compensation  other 
than  the  pa3rment  of  the  necessary  expenses 


incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  board. 

Section  902.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  President 
thereof. 

Section  903.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  have  the  following  powers  and 
duties,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Section  904.  To  report  and  recommend  to 
the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly,  legis- 
lation needed  to  make  the  public  schools  of  this 
Commonwealth  more  efficient  and  useful. 

Section  905.  To  equalize  through  special 
appropriations  for  this  purpose,  or  otherwise, 
the  educational  advantages  of  the  different 
parts  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  906.  To  inspect,  and  require  reports 
from,  the  educational  work  in  schools  and  in 
institutions  wholly  or  partly  supported  by  the 
State,  which  are  not  supervised  by  the  public 
school  authorities.  Provided  that  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  inspection  of  any  such  in- 
stitution which  may  be  made  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  sent  to  the  head 
of  such  institution. 

Section  907.  To  encourage  and  promote 
agricultural  education,  manual  training,  do- 
mestic science  and  such  other  vocational  and 
practical  education  as  the  needs  of  this  Com- 
monwealth may  from  time  to  time  require. 

Section  906.  To  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  sanitary  equipment  and  inspec- 
tion of  school  buildings,  and  to  take  such  other 
action  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient 
to  promote  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

Section  909.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  have  such  officers  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary, define  their  duties  and  elect  them  an- 
nualljr.  It  shall  fix  the  times  of  its  regular 
meetings  and  the  manner  of  calling  special 
meetings.  It  shall  make  its  own  by-laws  and 
all  regulations  deemed  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  proper  work  and  affairs  of  the  board. 

Section  910.  The  office  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  in  the  State  Capitol  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings  to 
provide  it  with  suitable  rooms  properly  fur- 
nished and  cared  for. 

Section  911.  The  regular  place  of  meeting 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  in 
the  State  Oipitol  but  the  board  may  meet  else- 
where when  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  do  so. 

Section  912.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  have  the  power  to  employ  such  as- 
sistance and  incur  such  other  expense  as  it 
finds  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its 
duties,  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation 
made  for  its  use. 


ARTICLE  X. 


SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    IN- 
STRUCTION. 


Section  looi.  The  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  provided  for  in  sections  one  and 
eight,  of  Article  four  of  the  Constitution  of 
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this  Commonwealth,  shall  have  the  super- 
vision of  all  the  public  schools  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, as  well  as  the  following  powers 
and  duties: 

Section  1002.  He  shall  sign  all  orders  on 
the  State  Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  such 
moneys  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several  school 
districts  as  they  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  State,  and  for  all  other  moneys  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  public  school 
purposes. 

Section  1003.  He  shall  prepare  blank  forms 
for  the  annual  district  reports,  with  suitable 
instructions  and  forms  for  conducting  the 
various  proceedings  and  details  of  the  system, 
in  a  uniform  and  efficient  manner,  and  for- 
ward the  same  to  the  county  and  district 
superintendents,  who  shall  distribute  them  to 
and  among  the  proper  district  officers  of  their 
respective  counties  or  school  districts. 

Section  1004.  He  shall  prepare  and  furnish 
to  the  proper  persons  suitable  blanks  and  all 
other  papers  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Section  1005.  He  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Legislature  an  annual  report  containing 
a  full  account  of  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  the  expenditures  of  the 
system  during  the  year,  the  whole  number  of 
pupils,  the  average  cost  of  instruction  per 
pupil,  the  number  of  districts,  plans  for  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  system, 
and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  public 
schools  and  to  the  duties  of  his  office  which 
he  may  deem  it  expedient  to  communicate. 

Section  1006.  He  shall  whenever  required 
give  advice,  explanations,  construction  or  in- 
formation to  the  district  officers  and  to  citi- 
zens relative  to  the  school  laws,  the  duties  of 
school  officers,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
parents,  guardians,  pupils  and  officers,  the 
management  of  the  schools,  and  all  other 
questions  and  matters  calculated  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education. 

Section  1007.  He  shall  classify  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  upon  the  basis  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  directors  and  the  State  Inspectors 
of  High  Schools  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Section  1008.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the 
seal  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
bv  which  copies  of  papers  deposited  or  filed 
therein  and  all  official  acts  and  decisions  may 
be  authenicated,  and  when  so  authenicated 
they  shall  be  evidence  equally  and  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  originals. 

Section  1009.  He  shall  appoint  two  deputy 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  also  one 
expert  assistant  in  agricultural  education,  one 
expert  assistant  in  industrial  education,  one 
expert  assistant  in  drawing,  and  four  in- 
spectors of  high  schools  and  other  schools, 
together  with  such  other  clerks  and  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  as 
are  now  or  hereafter  may  be  provided  by  law ; 
and  he  shall  prescribe  their  duties.  The 
salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  of  all  the  appointees  and  em- 
ployes above  provided  for  shall  be  as  fixed  by 
law,  and  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portance of  their  duties  and  positions. 

Section   loio.    He   shall   issue   all   commis- 


sions to  superintendents  and  assistant  superin- 
tendents of  schools  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  loii.  He  shall  fill  all  vacancies  oc- 
curring in  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
until  the  next  regular  election,  but  in  filling 
such  vacancies  he  shall  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  any  recommendations  concerning  them 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  proper  county 
school  directors'  associations  within  ten  days 
after  the  vacancies  occur. 

Section  1012.  He  shall  prescribe  minimum 
courses  of  study  for  the  public  schools. 

Section  1013.  He  s|fall  prepare  and  furnish 
to  boards  of  school  directors  sample  blank 
forms  for  keeping  and  reporting  school  ac- 
counts and  sample  bonds  for  their  treasurers, 
secretaries,  tax-collectors  and  depositories,  and 
samples  of  other  bonds  or  forms  required  by 
this  Act. 

Section  1014.  He  may,  when  requested,  give 
decisions  and  interpretations  of  the  school  law 
which  shall  be  valid  and  binding  in  like  ef- 
fect as  law  until  reversed  by  proper  judicial 
authority. 

Section  1015.    He  may  administer  oaths  or 
ffirmations  concerning  any  matter  relating  to 
the  affairs  or  duties  of  his  office. 

Section  1016.  He  may,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  such  rules  as  he  may 
prescribe,  endorse  and  make  valid  for  teach- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  any  permanent  or  life 
teachers'  certificate  from  any  other  state. 

Section  1017.  He  shall  have  power  to  con- 
demn as  unfit  for  use,  on  account  of  unsanitar>' 
or  other  improper  conditions,  any  school  build- 
ing, school  site  or  outbuilding  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  upon  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  board  of  school  directors  to  remedy  such 
condition  he  «hall  have  power  to  withhold  and 
declare  forfeited  all,  or  any  part  of,  the  an- 
nual appropriation  apportioned  to  any  such 
school  district. 

Section  1018.  He  shall  have  power  to  print 
at  State  expense  his  annual  report,  or  any  ex- 
racts  therefrom,  for  distribution  among 
school  officers  and  teachers,  and  such  other 
treatises  or  bivestigations  on  educational  sub- 
jects as  he  may  deem  necessary. 


ARTICLE  XL 


COUNTY,  DISTRICT  AND  ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Section  iioi.  For  the  superintendence  and 
supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, there  shall  be  elected  or  appointed 
in  the  manner  herein  provided  countv  s'lper- 
intendents,  district  superintendents,  and  assis- 
tant county  and  district  superintendents. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Section  no2.  Every  person  elected  or  ap- 
pointed as  county,  district,  or  assistant  county 
or  district  superintendent  must  be  a  person  of 
good  moral  character. 

Section  1103.  No  person  shall  be  eligible 
for  election  or  appointment  as  county,  district. 
Or  assistant  county  or  district  superintendent 
unless  he  holds  one  of  the  following: 

A  diploma  from  a  college  approved  by  the 
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College  and  University  Council  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, 

A  diploma  issued  by  a  State  Normal  School 
f)f  this  Conmionwealth, 

A  Teachers'  State  Certificate  issued  by  this 
Commonwealth,  Provided  that  no  person  shall 
be  elected  or  appointed  a  county,  district,  or 
assistant  county  or  district  superintendent,  who 
has  not  had  successful  experience  as  a  teacher 
within  three  years,  or  successful  experience  as 
a  superintendent  of  schools.  Provided  further, 
that  serving  either  as  county,  district  or  assist- 
ant county  or  district  superintendent  in  this 
Commonwealth  at  the  time  of  his  election  or 
appointment  shall  be  considered  sufficient 
qualification  for  any  of  the  aforesaid  offices. 

ELECTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Section  1104.  Every  four  years  there  shall 
be  elected  as  herein  provided,  in  every  county 
in  this  Commonwealth  a  person  to  be  known 
as  the  county  superintendent. 

Section  1105.  The  school  directors  of  each 
county  of  this  Commonweal,th  in  which 
a  county  superintendent  is  to  be  elected  shall 
meet  in  convention  at  the  county  seat  of  their 
county,  in  the  court  house  or  some  other  suit- 
able place  to  be  furnished  by  the  county  com- 
missioners at  the  expense  of  the  county,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  April,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighteen  (1918),  and  on  the  same 
day  of  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  and  by 
a  majority  vote  of  those  present  elect,  as 
herein  provided,  one  duly  qualified  person  as 
county  superintendent  to  serve  for  four  years 
from  the  first  Monday  of  May  next  following, 
Provided  that  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen 
(1914),  county  superintendents  shall  be  elected, 
as  herein  provided,  to  serve  from  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fourteen  {1914),  until  the  first  Monday  of 
May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen 
(1918). 

Section  1106.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
person  serving  as  county  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  to  give  notice  of  the  conven- 
tion of  school  directors  to  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  county  superintendent  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  April,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  thereafter, 
which  notice  shall  be  published  in  the  county, 
in  at  least  two  newspapers,  once  a  week  for 
three  consecutive  weeks,  the  last  publication 
to  be  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
said  convention,  said  notice  to  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

"Election  of  County  Superintendent 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  school  direc- 
tors of County  will  meet  at  the 

in  on  Tuesday,  the 

—  day  of  ....  19. . ,  at o'clock 

Meridian,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  legally 
qualified  person  as  county  superintendent  of 
public  schools  for  the  ensuing  term. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Schools." 

The  cost  of  publishing  such  notice  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  salaries 
of  county  and  assistant  county  superintendents. 


Section  1107.  Every  convention  of  school 
directors  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
county  superintendent  shall  organize  by  elect- 
ing a  president,  a  secretary,  and  at  least  two 
tellers  from  the  directors  present. 

Section  iioS.  No  votes  for  a  candidate  for 
county  superintendent  at  any  such  convention 
shall  be  counted,  unless  said  candidate  has, 
before  the  vote  is  taken,  filed  with  the  presi- 
dent thereof  a  county,  district,  or  assistant 
county  or  district  superintendents'  commission 
which  has  been  issued  within  the  previous  four 
years  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, or  such  other  evidence  of  eligi- 
bility as  is  required  by  this  Act. 

Section  nop.  The  county  superintendent 
shall  furnish  to  the  president  of  such  conven- 
tion a  correct  duplicate  list  of  all  the  school 
directors  in  said  county  in  the  districts  over 
which  said  superintendent  has  supervision, 
said  list  to  be  arranged  alphabetically  by  dis- 
tricts. And  in  taking  the  vote  the  president  or 
secretary  shall  call  in  alphabetical  order,  by 
districts,  the  list  thus  furnished,  and  each 
director  present  shall  when  his  name  is  called 
rise  and  announce  the  name  of  the  candidate 
for  whom  he  desires  to  vote.  The  tellers  shall 
keep  a  correct  tally  of  the  vote  as  cast  and 
report  the  same  to  the  president,  who  shall 
announce  the  vote  to  the  convention. 

Section  mo.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
president  and  secretary  of  each  convention  of 
school  directors  electing  a  county  superinten- 
dent, to  forthwith  certify  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  the  name  and  post-office 
address  of  the  person  elected  as  county  super- 
intendent for  the  ensuing  term,  together  with 
the  number  of  votes  received  by  him  for  said 
office,  the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of, 
and  number  of  votes  received  by,  the  other 
candidates  for  said  office,  the  number  of  direc- 
tors in  attendance  at  such  convention,  also  the 
amount  of  annual  salary  fixed  upon  by  said 
convention  for  the  county  superintendent  so 
elected,  together  with  the  number  of  votes 
cast  for  and  against  said  salary. 

Section  11 11.  If  no  valid  objections  to  the 
election  of  a  county  superintendent  be  filed 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
within  fifteen  days  after  his  election,  a  proper 
commission  shall  be  issued  to  the  person  so 
elected  for  the  ensuing  term  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  under  the  seal 
of  his  department. 

Section  11 12.  If  any  objections  to  the  elec- 
tion of  any  county  superintendent  be  filed 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  election, 
and  such  objections  are  signed  among  others 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  not  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  boards  of  school  directors  en- 
titled to  participate  in  such  convention,  and 
such  objections  are  verified  by  the  oath  or 
affirmation  of  at  least  three  objectors,  then  in 
such  case  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall,  at  a  hearing,  inquire  into  and 
dispose  of  such  objections.  The  person  whose 
election  is  so  objected  to  shall  have  reasonable 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  hearing 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  objections  made  to 
his  election.  At  such  hearing  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  may  require,  under 
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oath  or  affirmation,  such  evidence  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  and  proper  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  administer  the 
necessary  oaths  to  all  witnesses  testifying  be- 
fore him. 

Section  1113.  If  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  decide  that  such  ob- 
jections are  sufficient,  such  election  of  county 
superintendent  shall  be  void,  whereupon  he 
shall  refuse  to  issue  a  commission  to  the  per- 
son so  certified  by  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  convention,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  then  appoint,  for  the 
full  term  or  the  remainder  thereof,  a  prop- 
erly qualified  person  as  county  superintendent 
after  having  given  careful  consideration  to 
any  recommendations  concerning  such  appoint- 
ment which  may  have  been  made  to  him  by 
the  officers  of  the  proper  county  school  di- 
rectors' association  within  ten  days  after  he 
made  public  his  decision  in  said  case. 

Section  11 14.  For  any  such  hearing  herein 
provided  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas 
requiring  witnesses  to  attend  and  testify,  and 
any  person  subpoenaed  so  to  do  who  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  and  give  evidence 
at  any  such  hearing  shall  be  liable  to  the  same 
fine  and  penalties  as  if  he  had  refused  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  county  in  which  such  hearing  is 
held. 

Section  11 15.  Any  such  hearing  may  be 
held  at  such  time  and  at  such  place  as  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may 
direct,  and  he  may  direct  that  so  much  of  the 
cost  and  expense  incurred  on  account  of  such 
hearing  as  he  may  approve  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Commonwealth  by  an  order  drawn  on  the 
treasurer  thereof  out  of  any  appropriation 
made  for  such  purpose. 

Section  11 16.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  have  power,  before  proceed- 
ing with  any  such  hearing,  to  require  the  ob- 
jectors to  the  election  of  any  person  as  county 
superintendent  to  file  a  proper  bond  in  favor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  such  amount,  and 
with  such  surety  or  sureties,  as  may  be  ap- 
proved of  by  him,  conditioned  that  if  the  said 
objectors  to  the  said  election  fail  to  make  good 
the  objections  filed  by  them,  then,  in  that  case, 
they  shall  pay  all  necessary  costs  and  expenses 
incurred  on  account  of  the  filing  of  such  objec- 
tions and  the  hearing  disposing  of  the  same. 

Section  11 17.  Every  school  director  attend- 
ing a  convention  for  the  election  of  a  county 
superintendent  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  two 
dollars,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  three  cents 
per  mile  for  each  mile  necessary  to  be  traveled 
between  the  county  seat  and  the  home  of  such 
director,  such  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  school 
district  in  which  the  director  resides,  by  i» 
proper  order  drawn  on  the  treasurer  of  such 
district 

Section  11 18.  After  the  election  of  a  county 
superintendent,  the  duplicate  list  of  directors 
furnished  to  the  president  of  the  convention, 
the  tally  sheets  and  all  papers  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  election,  shall  be  sealed  by 
the  tellers  and  be  by  them  delivered  to  the 
prothonotary  of  the  county,  who  shall  retain 
the  same  for  at  least  thirty  days  thereafter, 


and  in  case  any  objections  are  filed  to  the 
election  of  any  person  as  county  superinten- 
dent, said  prothonotory  shall  forthwith  trans- 
mit all  the  papers  d^osited  with  him  by  the 
tellers  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Section  11 19.  Any  county  superintendent 
may  be  removed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  at  any  time  for  neglect  of 
duty,  incompetency,  intemperance,  immorality 
or  other  improper  conduct,  as  well  as  for  the 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act^ 
Provided  that  before  any  county  superinten- 
dent shall  be  removed  he  shall  be  given  a 
hearing,  of  which  he  shall  have  reasonable 
notice,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  him. 

Section  1120.  Any  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  by  reason  of  death,  re- 
moval or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  for  the 
unexpired  term  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  after  careful  consideration 
of  any  recommendation  concerning  it  from  the 
officers  of  the  proper  county  school  directors' 
association  made  within  ten  days  after  the 
vacancy  occurs. 

Section  1121.  The  annual  salary  of  each 
county  superintendent  elected  or  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid 
by  the  State  from  appropriations  made  for  this 
purpose  or  from  the  appropriations  for  the 
public  schools,  and  shall  be  fifteen  dollars 
($15.00)  for  each  of  the  first  one  hundred 
schools,  within  his  jurisdiction  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  and  five  dollars  ($5.00)  for  each 
such  additional  school.  Provided  that  the 
salary  of  a  county  superintendent  shall  not  be 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,500.00) 
per  annum,  or  more  than  two  thousand  dol- 
lars ($2,000.00)  per  annum,  but  a  convention 
of  school  directors  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  county  superintendent  may  vote 
him  a  salary  greater  than  the  amount  he 
would  receive  by  this  Act,  such  increase  to  be 
paid  in  all  cases  out  of  the  school  fund  appor- 
tioned to  the  school  districts  over  which  such 
county  superintendent  has  supervision  be- 
fore the  same  is  distributed.  The  salaries  of 
county  superintendents  shall  be  paid  quarterly. 
Provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  relat- 
ing to  the  amount  and  the  manner  of  de- 
termining the  salaries  of  county  superinten- 
dents shall  not  take  effect  before  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fourteen  (1914). 

Section  11 22.  In  case  a  new  county  shall 
at  any  time  be  created  in  this  Commonwealth, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
appoint  a  properly  qualified  person  as  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  in  such  county  until 
the  date  when  the  terms  of  other  county 
superintendents  end. 

Section  1123.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
r.ounty  superintendent  to  visit  personally  as 
often  as  practicable  (in  addition  to  the  visit- 
ing herein  required  by  assistant  county  super- 
intendents, if  any)  the  several  schools  in  the 
county  under  his  supervision,  to  note  the 
courses  and  methods  of  instruction  and 
branches  taught,  to  give  such  directions  in  the 
art  and  methods  of  teaching  in  each  school  as 
he  deems  expedient  and  necessary,  and  to  re- 
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port  to  the  proper  board  of  school  directors 
any  inefficiency  found,  so  that  each  school 
shall  be  equal  to  the  grade  for  which  it  was 
established  and  that  there  may  be  as  far  as 
practicable  uniformity  in  the  courses  of  study 
in  schools  of  the  several  grades. 

Section  1124.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
county  superintendent  to  inspect  the  school 
groimds  and  school  buildings  visited  by  him, 
and  to  report  to  the  board  of  school  directors 
of  the  proper  district  any  violations  of  any  of 
the  provisions  or  requirements  of  this  Act  re- 
garding the  sanitary  or  other  conditions 
thereof. 

Section  1125.  The  county  commissioners  of 
each  cotmty  in  this  Conunonwealth  shall  pro- 
vide, furnish  and  maintain  fit  and  suitable 
office  rooms  at  the  county  seat  for  the  use  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  his 
assistants  if  any,  and  the  said  county  com- 
missioners shall  also  provide,  furnish  and 
maintain,  safe  and  suitable  storage  in  connec- 
tion with  such  office  rooms  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  safe-keeping  of  the  school  records, 
books  and  documents  pertaining  to  such  office. 
They  shall  also  provide  for  the  use  of  said 
superintendent  and  assistant  superintendents 
all  necessary  stationery,  printing  and  blanks. 

ASSISTANT   COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Section  1126.  Every  county  superintendent 
having  more  than  two  hundred  and  not 
more  than^  four  hundred,  teachers  under 
his  supervision,  shall  have  an  assistant  super- 
intendent; every  cotmty  superintendent  hav- 
ing more  than  four  hundred,  and  not  more 
than  six  hundred  teachers,  under  his  super- 
vision shall  have  two  assistant  superinten- 
dents; every  county  superintendent  having 
more  than  six  hundred,  and  not  more  than 
eig^t  hundred,  teachers  under  his  supervision 
shall  have  three  assistant  superintendents ;  and 
for  each  additional  four  hundred  teachers,  or 
fraction  thereof,  under  his  supervision  a 
county  superintendent  shall  have  an  additional 
assistant  superintendent.  And  the  school  di- 
rectors of  any  county  at  their  convention  for 
electing  a  county  superintendent  may  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  additional  assistant 
saperintendents  to  those  herein  provided  for. 

Section  1127.  The  superintendent  of  each 
county  entitled  to  an  assistant  superintendent, 
or  assistant  superintendents,  shall  within 
iiftecn  days  after  receiving  his  commission, 
nominate  to  the  five  officers  of  the  school 
directors'  association  of  the  county,  the  assis- 
tant superintendent  or  superintendents  who 
must  furnish  the  president  of  said  association 
the  same  evidence  of  eligibility  as  is  required 
of  candidates  for  county  superintendents. 
These  nominations  shall  be  appointments  until 
the  end  of  the  county  superintendent's  term  of 
office,  when  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  five  officers  of  the  directors'  association  of 
said  county.  The  president  and  secretary  of 
the  School  Directors'  Association  shall  certify 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  as- 
sistant county  superintendents  thus  appointed, 
and  their  salaries  as  fixed  by  the  directors' 
convention,  and  such  assistant  county  superin- 
tendents shall  be  commissioned  by  the  Supcr- 
mtcndent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  same 


manner,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  as  in 
the  case  of  county  superintendents.  Shotdd 
the  county  superintendent  and  the  officers  of 
the  School  Directors'  Association  of  any 
county  fail  to  nominate  and  confirm  the  assis- 
tant superintendent  or  superintendents  for 
such  county  within  thirty  days  after  the 
county  superintendent  has  received  his  com- 
mision,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  appoint  such  assistant  superinten- 
dent, or  superintendents,  to  serve  until  the 
end  of  the  county  superintendent's  term  of 
office. 

Section  iiaS.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
position  of  assistant  county  superintendent 
shall  be  filled  by  the  county  superintendent  and 
the  officers  of  the  School  Directors'  Associa- 
tion in  like  manner  as  at  the  beginning  of  a 
term.  In  all  counties  entitled  to  one  or  more 
assistant  county  superintendents,  the  county 
superintendents  elected  in  May,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eleven  (1911),  and  the 
officers  of  the  School  Directors'  Association 
therein  shall  before  the  first  day  of  September, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  (1911), 
nominate  and  confirm  the  assistant  county 
superintendents  to  which  the  several  counties 
in  this  Commonwealth  are  entitled.  Such  as- 
sistant county  superintendents  shall  hold  office 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  until  the 
first  Monday  of  June  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  (1914). 

Section  1129.  Upon  the  written  charges 
and  recommendation  of  the'  county  supenn- 
tendent,  or  of  the  majoritv  of  the  members  of 
each  of  three  boards  of  school  directors,  whose 
schools  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
superintendent,  assistant  county  superinten- 
dents of  any  county  may,  after  a  hearing,  be 
removed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  same  causes  and  in  like 
manner  as  a  county  superintendent  is  removed. 

Section  iijo.  The  minimum  salary  of  each 
assistant  county  superintendent  shall  be  twelve 
hundred  dollars  ($1200.00)  per  year^  which 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  appropriation 
for  public  schools,  in  such  payments  and  man- 
ner as  the  county  superintendents  are  paid. 
The  salaries  of  additional  assistant  county 
superintendents,  whose  appointments  may  be 
authorized  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  convention  of  school  directors  which 
provides  for  their  appointment,  and  together 
with  any  additional  salary  granted  by  said  con- 
vention to  any  required  assistant  county  super- 
intendent, shall  be  paid  from  the  school  ap- 
propriation apportioned  among  the  several 
districts  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent  before  the  same  is  distributed. 
The  salaries  of  assistant  county  superinten- 
dents shall  be  paid  quarterly. 

Section  1131.  Every  assistant  county  super- 
intendent shall  diligently  visit  the  schools  as- 
signed him  by  the  county  superintendent  and 
shall,  under  his  direction,  supervise  and  direct 
the  work  of  the  schools,  and  see  that  each 
school  is  equal  to  the  grade  for  which  it  was 
established,  and  that  there  is  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable uniformity  in  the  courses  of  study  of 
the  several  grades  respectively,  and  shall  when 
so  directed  by  the  county  superintendent,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  a 
State   Inspector   of   High   Schools,   direct  or 
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conduct  examinations  for  promotion  or  gradu- 
ation. He  shall  also  inspect  school  property, 
and  see  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to 
buildings,  grounds,  equipment  and  sanitary 
arrangements  are  fully  observed  and  complied 
with.  During  the  school  terms  and  vacations, 
he  shall  assist  the  county  superintendent  in  his 
work,  and  perform  such  other  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools  of  the  county 
as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  county  super- 
intendent, Provided,  however,  that  the  duties 
herein  prescribed  for  the  assistant  county 
superintendents  shall  in  no  case  be  construed 
to  lessen  or  limit  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  the  county  superintendent  to  visit  all  the 
schools  under  his  jurisdiction  as  frequently 
as  possible. 

Section  1132.  Assistant  county  superinten- 
dents shall  meet  with  boards  of  school  direc- 
tors for  conference  when  they  deem  it  neces- 
sary or  when  they  are  requested  by  the 
directors  to  do  so,  and  shall  make  to  their 
county  superintendents  monthly  reports  con- 
cerning the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
schools  which  they  have  visited,  together 
with  any  needed  recommendations,  which 
reports  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  county 
superintendents'  offices  for  not  less  than  one 
year.  The  county  superintendents  shall  for- 
ward to  the  various  boards  of  school  direc- 
tors the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the 
assistant  county  super intendentB  concerning 
the  schools  in  their  districts,  or  such  por- 
tions thereof  as  they  deem  wise,  together 
with  any  additional  suggestions  or  recom- 
mendations. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Section  1133.  The  board  of  school  direc- 
tors in  every  school  district  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  shall,  and  in  every  district  of 
the  third  class,  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
all  the  members  thereof,  elect  a  properly 
qualified  person  as  district  superintendent, 
together  with  such  properly  qualified  assistant 
district  superintendents  as  it  deems  wise.  The 
directors  of  any  school  district  required  or 
electing  to  have  a  district  sui)erintendent  of 
schools,  shall  not  participate  in  the  election 
of  a  county  superintendent;  and  the  public 
schools  of  any  district  which  has  a  district 
superintendent,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
superintendence  or  supervision  of  a  county 
or  an  assistant  county  superintendent,  but 
shall  all  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  dis- 
trict superintendent. 

Section  1134.  The  boards  of  school  direc- 
tors of  each  district  of  the  second  or  third 
class,  electing  a  district  superintendent,  shall 
meet  in  convention  at  the  regular  place  of 
meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  (1918), 
and  every  four  years  thereafter,  at  an  hour 
previously  fixed  by  said  board,  and  the  secre- 
tary shall  mail  to  each  member  thereof,  at 
least  five  days  beforehand,  a  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  and  purpose  of  such  conven- 
tion. Such  convention  shall,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  county  superintendent  is  elected 
and  certified,  elect  and  certify  a  properly 
qualified  district  superintendent,  to  serve  for 
four  years  from  the  first  Monday  of  May 
next  following  his  election.    Provided  that  on 


the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fourteen  (1914),  such  district 
superintendents  shall  be  elected,  as  herein 
provided,  to  serve  from  the  first  Monday  of 
June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen 
(1914),  until  the  first  Monday  of  May,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  (1918). 

Section  1135.  The  board  of  school  directors 
at  any  convention  electing  a  district  super- 
intendent shall  determine  the  amount  of  sal- 
ary to  be  paid  such  di^rict  superintendent, 
which  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  district. 

Section  1136.  Except  in  districts  of  the  first 
class,  assistant  district  superintencents  shaJI 
be  chosen  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the 
district,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  district 
superintendent  at  the  convention  which  elects 
the  district  superintendents,  or  at  any  subse- 
quent meeting,  Provided  that  five  days'  notice 
thereof  has  been  sent  by  mail  to  each  member 
of  the  board  of  school  directors. 

Section  1137.  Assistant  district  superinten- 
dents shall  serve  through  the  term  of  the  <tis- 
trict  superintendent  at  salaries  paid  by  the  dis- 
trict, and  fixed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
board  of  school  directors  prior  to  their  elec- 
tion. 

Section  11 38.  District  superintendents  and 
assistant  district  superintendents  may  be  re- 
moved from  office,  after  hearing,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the 
district  for  neglect  of  duty,  incompetency,  in- 
temperance or  immorality,  of  which  hearing 
notice  of  at  least  one  week  has  been  sent  by 
mail  to  the  accused,  as  well  as  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  school  directors. 

Section  11 39.  Any  vacancies  in  position  of 
district  superintendent  or  assistant  district 
superintendent  shall  be  filled  by  the  boards  of 
school  directors  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Section  1140.  Any  school  district  of  the 
second  or  third  class  having  no  district  super- 
intendent, may  elect  a  district  superintendent 
before  the  regular  time  fixed  for  the  election 
of  district  superintendents,  in  the  manner 
herein  provided,  and  he  shall  serve  until  the 
date  when  the  terms  of  other  superintendents 
end. 

Section  1141.  District  superintendents  and 
assistant  district  superintendents  shall  be  com- 
missioned by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  county  super- 
intendents, and  objections  to  the  election  of 
district  superintendents  or  assistant  district 
superintendents  may  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  signed 
among  others  by  at  least  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of 
said  district,  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation 
of  at  least  three  objectors,  and  such  case  shall 
be  disposed  of  as  in  the  case  of  county  super- 
intendents. 

Section  1142.  The  duties  of  district  superin- 
tendents shall  be  the  same  as  those  now  re- 
quired of  county  superintendents  and  also 
such  as  shall  be  required  of  them  by  the 
boards  of  school  directors  of  their  respective 
districts.  The  district  superintendent  shall 
have  a  seat  in  the  board  of  school  directors 
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of  the  district  and  the  right  to  speak  on  all 
matters  before  the  board,  but  not  to  vote. 

Section  1143.  Assistant  district  superinten- 
dents shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  them  by  the  boards  of  school  direc- 
tors or  by  the  district  superintendents. 

Section  1144.  When  any  school  district 
having  a  district  superintendent  is,  after  this 
Act  goes  into  effect,  annexed  to  and  becomes 
a  part  of  another  school  district,  the  district 
superintendent  therein  shall  become  an  assis* 
tant  district  superintendent  in  the  district  to 
which  such  school  district  is  annexed,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  term. 

Section  1145.  No  county,  district,  or  assis-* 
tant  county  or  district  superintendent  in  this 
Comonwealth  shall  engage  in  the  business 
or  profession  of  teaching  in  this  Common- 
wealth unless  it  be  done  without  any  other 
compensation  than  that  paid  to  him  as  such 
superintendent. 

Section  1146.  Every  person  elected,  or  ap- 
pointed, as  county  superintendent,  district 
superintendent,  or  assistant  county  or  district 
superintendent  shall,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  subscribe  to  and  take  be- 
fore the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
or  before  any  judge  of  a  court  of  common 
pleas  in  this  Commonwealth,  the  same  oath  or 
affirmation  as  has  herein  been  presribed  to  be 
taken  by  persons  elected  to  the  office  of  school 
director,  which  said  oath  or  affirmation  being 
attested  by  said  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, or  judge,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Section  1147.  No  county,  district,  or  assis- 
tant county  or  district  superintendent  shall  re- 
ceive any  compensation  for  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools  under 
his  jurisdiction  except  the  compensation  as 
herein  provided.  No  county,  district,  or  assis- 
tant county  or  district  superintendent  who  is 
engaged  as  such,  or  any  person  who  is  an 
applicant  for  such  a  position,  shall  be  an  agent 
for,  nor  shall  be  in  any  way  financially  inter- 
ested in,  the  sale  or  adoption  of  any  book  or 
books  or  supplies  in  the  county  or  district 
in  which  he  is  engaged  or  in  which  he  is  an 
applicant  for  such  position. 

Section  1148.  The  county  and  district 
superintendents  shall  conduct  the  examination 
of  teachers  for  provisional  and  professional 
certificates  within  their  respective  counties  or 
districts  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  times 
uid  places  of  such  examinations  in  each  county 
or  district  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  such 
superintendent,  proper  notice  to  be  given  of 
the  same. 

Section  1149.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
county  and  district  superintendent  to  see  that 
in  every  district  there  shall  be  taught  the  sev- 
eral branches  required  by  this  Act  as  well  as 
such  other  branches  as  the  board  of  school 
directors  may  require. 

Section  1150.  In  case  the  board  of  school 
directors  shall  fail  to  provide  competent  teach- 
ers to  teach  the  several  branches  required  in 
this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  or 
district  superintendent  to  notify  the  board  of 
school  directors  in  writing  of  its  neglect,  and, 
in  case  provision  is  not  made  forthwith  for 
teaching  the  branches  aforesaid,  to  report  such 
fact  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, whose  duty  is  shall  be  to  withhold  any 


order  for  such  district's  share  of  the  State 
appropriation  until  the  county  or  district 
superintendent  shall  notify  him  that  competent 
teachers  of  the  branches  aforesaid  have  been 
employed.  And  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal 
by  the  board  of  school  directors  to  employ 
such  competent  teachers  as  aforesaid,  for  one 
month  after  receiving  notice  from  the  county 
or  district  superintendent  that  such  teachers 
have  not  been  provided,  such  district  shall 
forfeit  absolutely  its  whole  share  of  the  State 
appropriation  for  that  year. 

Section  1151.  Every  county  and  district 
superintendent  in  this  Commonrwealth  shall 
annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of 
August,  forward  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  the  reports  of  the  several 
school  districts  under  his  sui)ervision,  and 
shall  accompany  the  same  with  such  ex- 
tended report  of  the  public  schools  under  his 
supervision  as  he  may  think  proper,  suggest- 
ing such  improvements  or  changes  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system  as  he  may  see  fit  to  suggest. 
He  shall  further  furnish  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  whenever  required  so  to 
do,  such  additional  reports  and  information  as 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may 
request 

Section  1152.  Any  person  who  shall  either 
directly  or  indirectly  pay.  or  give,  to  a  school 
director  any  sum  of  money,  or  other  thing  of 
any  value,  for  his  vote  or  support  in  the  elec- 
tion* of  a  county,  district  or  assistant  county 
or  district  superintendent,  or  pay  or  give  to 
a  school  director  any,  or  all,  of  his  expenses 
incurred  in  and  about  the  convention  for  the 
election  of  a  county,  district,  or  assistant 
county  or  district  superintendent,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dol- 
lars ($5.00)  or  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
($500.00),  or  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  thirty  days,  or  more  than  one 
year,  either  or  both  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  and  shall  forever  thereafter  be  disquali- 
fied from  holding  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent, district  superintendent,  assistant 
county  or  district  superintendent,  school  direc- 
tor or  any  other  office  in  the  public  school 
system  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  1153.  Any  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  any  school  district  of  the  first  class, 
at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  Act,  having 
supervision  of  all  the  territory  comprising 
such  school  district  shall  serve  therein  at  the 
same  salary  as  district  superintendent  until 
the  end  of  his  term,  when  a  district  superin- 
tendent shall  be  elected  as  herein  provided. 


ARTICLE  XIL 


TEACHERS   AND   SUPERVISING. 
PRINCIPALS. 


Section  1201.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  every  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
shall  employ  the  necessary  qualified  teachers 
to  keep  the  public  schools  open  in  their  respec- 
tive districts  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Acte. 

Section  1202.  Every  teacher  employed  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Common- 
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wealth  must  be  a  person  of  ^od  moral  char- 
acter, and  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

Section  1203.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  every  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
may  employ  such  special  teachers,  qualified  as 
herein  provided,  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  any  of  the  public  schools  or  depart- 
ments thereof  in  the  district. 

Section  1204.  Teachers  of  merit  and  ex- 
perience, who  hold  state  certificates  which  ex- 
empt their  holders  from  further  examination, 
may  be  elected  for  any  length  of  time  not 
exceeding  three  years. 

Section  1205.  In  school  districts  of  the  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  class,  all  contracts  with 
teachers  shall  be  in  writing  in  duplicate  and 
shall  be  executed  on  behalf  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  by  the  president  and  secretary 
and  si|;ned  by  the  teacher. 

Section  1206.  When  a  board  of  school  di- 
rectors is  compelled  to  close  any  school  or 
schools  on  account  of  contagious  disease,  the 
destruction  or  damage  of  the  school  building 
by  fire,  or  other  causes,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  their  contracts  of  employment,  the 
school  district  shall  be  liable  for  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  of  said  school  or  schools  for 
the  terms  for  which  they  were  engaged. 

Section  1207.  No  teacher  shall  be  employed 
in  this  Commonwealth  by  any  board  of  school 
directors  who  is  related  to  any  member  of  the 
board  as  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  hus- 
band, wife,  son,  daughter,  step-son,  step- 
daughter, grand-child,  nephew,  niece,  first- 
cousmv  sister-in-law,  brother-in-law,  uncle  or 
aunt  unless  such  teacher  receives  the  affirma- 
tive votes  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members 
of  the  board. 

Section  1208.  Any  principal  or  teacher  em- 
ployed in  any  school  district  may  be  dismissed 
at  any  time  by  the  board  of  school  directors 
on  account  of  immorality,  incompetency,  in- 
temperance, cruelty,  negligence,  or  for  the 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
Provided  that  before  any  principal  or  teacher 
is  dismissed  he  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  after  reasonable  notice  m  writing 
of  the  charges  made  against  him. 

Section  1209.  Any  principal  or  teacher  who, 
unless  released  by  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors, refuses  or  neglects  to  teach  through 
the  term  for  which  he  was  engaged,  except 
when  prevented  by  personal  illness,  shall  be 
disquafiBed  from  teaching  in  any  public  school 
in  this  Commonwealth  during  the  term  of 
said  contract. 

Section  1210.  The  minimum  salary  of  every 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Common- 
wealth holding  a  professional  or  a  State  cer- 
tificate, who  has  taught  successfully  for  two 
years  and  presents  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
from  the  proper  superintendent,  shall  be  fifty 
dollars  ($50.00)  per  school  month.  The  mini- 
mum salary  of  every  other  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  forty 
dollars  ($40.00)  per  school  month. 

Section  121 1.  The  minimum  salaries  of 
teachers,  as  hereinbefore  fixed,  shall  be  in- 
creased from  fifty  (50)  to  fiftv-five  (ss)  and 
from  forty  (/p)  to  forty-five  (45)  dollars  per 
month.  Provided  the  General  Assembly  in- 
creases the  appropriation  for  public  schools  to 
provide  necessary  funds  for  such  increase  in 


minimum  salaries  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Section  1212.  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
fixing  the  minimum  salaries  of  teachers  shall 
not  apply  to  any  teacher  engaged  only  in  teach- 
ing a  night  school,  or  to  one  who  is  engaged 
for  only  a  part  of  the  school  day  or  school 
month. 

Section  1213.  The  increase  in  all  salaries 
made  necessary  by  the  mininium  salaries  herein 
fixed  over  the  salaries  paid  in  each  school  dis- 
trict in  this  Commonwealth  in  the  school  year 
beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  six  (1906),  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  State  appropriation  for  public 
schools. 

SUPERVISING  PRINaPALS. 

Section  1214.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  any  school  district  of  the  third  or  fourth 
class  which  has  no  district  superintendent, 
may  employ  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years  a  supervising  pricipal  of  a  part  or  all 
of  the  public  schools  of  said  school  district 
Every  supervising  principal  shall  have  the  same 
qualifications  as  are  herein  required  for  a 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Section  121 5.  Two  or  more  school  districts 
may  join  in  the  employment  of  a  supervising 
principal  or  of  a  supervisor  or  teacher  01 
drawing,  music,  or  other  special  subject,  for 
part  or  all  of  the  schools  of  such  distncts,  such 
supervising  principal,  supervisor  or  spedal 
teacher  to  be  employed,  his  compensation  paid, 
and  his  duties  prescribed  by  the  several  dis- 
tricts employing  him. 


ARTICLE  XIIL 


CERTIFICATION    OF   TEACHERS. 


Section  1301.  Every  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth  must  hold  a 
provisional,  professional  or  state  certificate, 
which  shall  set  forth  the  branches  which  its 
holder  is  entitled  to  teach,  and  which  shall  be 
issued  as  herein  provided ;  but  no  teacher  shall 
teach  in  any  public  school  in  this  Common- 
wealth any  branch  which  he  has  not  been  prop- 
erly certificated  to  teach. 

PROVISIONAL   CERTmCATE. 

Section  1302.  Any  county  or  district  super- 
intendent in  this  Commonwealth  may  issue 
provisional  certificates  to  persons  who  ^ass 
satisfactory  examinations  in  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  physiology  and  hjfgiene,  geography, 
English  (grammar,  arithmetic,  elementary  algfc- 
bra,  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania, civil  government  including  state  and 
local  government,  school  management,  and 
methods  of  teaching,  valid  for  one  year  in  the 
districts  or  district  under  the  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  issuing  them.  Every  pro- 
visional certificate  shall  indicate  by  suitable 
marks  the  degree  of  proficiency  of  the  holder 
in  each  branch.  No  person  entering  upon  the 
work  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  after 
the  approval  of  this  Act,  shall  teach  more  than 
five  school  terms  on  provisional  certificates. 
No  superintendent  shall  make  valid  by  endorse- 
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ment  a  provisional  certificate  iisued  by  another 
soperintendent. 

Section  1303.  Any  county  or  district  super- 
intendent may,  after  satisfactory  examination, 
add  additional  branches  to  any  provisional 
certificate  which  he  issues,  or  may  grant  to 
holders  of  state  or  professional  certificates, 
after  satisfactory  examination,  provisional  cer- 
tificates in  ai^  branches  additional  to  those 
on  their  certificates,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  relating  to  provisional  certificates. 

FSOFESSIONAL  CXRTIFICATS. 

Section  1304.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools 
who  have  taught  successfully  under  the  super- 
vision of  any  county  or  district  superintendent 
in  this  Commonwealth  for  not  less  than  two 
full  school  terms,  and  who  have  in  the  exam- 
inations of  such  county  or  district  superin- 
tendent for  a  professional  certificate,  passed 
a  thorough  examination  in  the  branches  of 
study  required  for  a  provisional  certificate,  as 
wdl  as  in  anv  two  of  the  following  subjects, 
namely:  vocal  music,  drawing,  English  htera- 
tore,  phne  geometry,  general  history,  physical 
geograirfiy,  elementary  botany,  elementary 
zoology,  or  elementary  physics,  and  shall 
satisfy  said  superintendent,  by  written  or  oral 
tests,  that  they  have  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently read  two  of  the  books  on  pedagogy 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  shall  receive 
professional  certificates,  which  certificates 
shall  be  valid  for  three  years  in  the  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  tiie  county  or  district 
superintendent  by  whom  they  were  issued. 

Section  1305.  The  examination  papers  upon 
which  professional  certificates  have  been 
issued,  shall  be  kept  on  file  not  less  than  three 
years  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  issu- 
ing tile  same,  and  shall  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion or  any  of  his  deputies,  or  any  county  or 
district  superintendent. 

Section  1306.  At  the  expiration  of  any  pro- 
fessional certificate  it  may  be  renewed  by  the 
superintendent  wiho  issued  it,  or  by  his  succes- 
sor, provided  its  holder  shows  by  examination 
a  satisfactory  defi[ree  of  thoroughness  in  any 
two  of  the  additional  branches  required  for 
professional  certificates,  which  are  not  already 
upon  his  certificate,  and  shall  satisfy  the  su- 
perintendent by  a  written  or  oral  test  that  he 
has  carefully  and  intelligentb''  read  two  addi- 
tional books  on  pedagogy  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  No 
professional  certificate  shall  be  renewed  more 
than  three  times. 

Section  1307.  Any  county  superintendent, 
or  any  district  superintendent  in  a  school  dis- 
trict of  tiie  second  or  third  class,  may  endorse 
a  valid  professional  certificate  issued  by  an- 
other superintendent  of  schools  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, which  endorsement  shall  validate 
it  in  the  district  or  districts  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent  endorsing  it,  and 
after  its  holder  has  taught  successfully  under 
his  supervision.  Such  county  or  district  super- 
intendent, or  his  successor,  may  renew  it  as 
provided  in  this  Act. 

Section  1308.  County  or  district  superinten- 
dents may  continue  to  renew  valid  professional 
certificates  witi^out  examination  in  the  branches 
which  they  include  for  teachers  under  their 


supervision  who  have  held  such  certificates 
during  the  year  preceding  the  approval  of  this 
Act.  A  professional  certificate  thus  renewed 
shall  be  valid  for  teaching  the  branches  which 
it  includes  in  the  district  or  districts  under  the 
supervision  of  the  superintendent  who  re- 
newed it  during  the  official  term  of  such  stiper- 
intendent  and  for  one  year  thereafter.  Pro- 
vided that  any  person  now  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth  who  has 
held  a  professional  certificate  for  not  less  than 
ten  years,  may  continue  to  teach  the  subjects 
emi)raced  in  his  certificate  in  the  school  dis- 
trict in  which  he  is  now  teaching  without  fur- 
ther examination,  and  his  proper  superinten- 
dent when  requested  shall  by  endorsement  on 
his  present  certificate  certify  to  that  effect. 

STATE   CEKTIFICATES. 

Section  1309.  State  certificates  shall  include 
the  following: 

Permanent  State  Certificates, 
State  Normal  School  Certificates, 
State  Normal  School  Diplomas, 
Provisional  College  Certificates, 
Permanent  College  Certificates. 

Every  college  certificate  shall  set  forth  the 
name  of  tne  college  or  university  from  which 
its  holder  was  graduated  State  certificates 
shall  entitle  their  holders  to  teach  in  every 
part  of  this  Commonwealth  for  the  terms 
herein  specified. 

Section  131a  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  select  such  places  and  times 
for  holding  examinations  for  permanent  state 
certificates  as  will-  in  his  judgment  reasonably 
accommodate  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
annually  appoint  an  Examining  Board  of  su- 
perintendents or  teachers  who  are  holders  of 
state  certificates  for  each  place  where  such 
examinations  are  to  be  held.  The  members  of 
said  Examining  Boards  shall  be  reimbursed 
by  the  state  for  all  expenses  necessarily  in- 
curred in  conducting  such  examinations,  but 
shall  receive  no  further  compensation  therefor. 

Section  131 1.  All  teadiers  who  have  been 
holding  professional  certificates  for  two  years 
or  longer,  and  who  have  certificates  of  good 
moral  character  and  success  in  teaching,  from 
their  proper  superintendents  and  boards  of 
school  directors  for  two  school  terms,  are 
eligible  as  candidates  for  permanent  state  cer- 
tificates. 

Section  1312.  The  Examining  Boards  shall, 
under  such  regulations  as  made  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  hold  one 
or  more  examinations  each  year  in  all  the 
branches  of  study  heretofore  enumerated  in  this 
article,  and  shall  recommend  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  grant  perma- 
nent state  certificates  to  all  eligible  candidates 
who  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in 
all  of  said  branches,  and  who  have  satisfied 
the  Examining  Boards  by  written  or  oral  tests 
that  they  have  read  carefully  and  intelligently 
not  less  than  four  books  on  pedagogy  approved 
bv  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Eligible  candidates  for  or  holders  of  perma- 
nent state  certificates,  upon  passing  satisfac- 
tory examinations  before  said  Examining 
Boards  in  any  additional  branches  which  are 
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required  or  taught  in  the  public  schools  in 
this  Commonwealth,  shall  have  the  same  in- 
cluded in  their  certificates. 

Section  1313.  i  ne  results  of  these  examina- 
tions, together  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Examining  Board  in  each  case,  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, who  shall,  if  he  approve  of  the  same, 
grant  to  said  applicants  permanent  state  cer- 
tificates, which  shall  entitle  their  holders  to 
teach  the  branches  of  studv  set  forth  therein 
without  further  examination.  AH  the  exam- 
ination papers  and  all  the  evidence  of  good 
moral  character  and  success  in  teaching  sub- 
mitted at  such  examinations,  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  be 
kept  on  file  for  not  less  than  one  year. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 

Section  1314.  State  Normal  School  certifi- 
cates issued  by  the  State  Normal  Schools  of 
this  Commonwealth  shall  entitle  their  holders 
to  teach  for  two  annual  school  terms. 

STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOL   DIPLOMAS. 

-*ection  1315.  Diplomas  issued  by  the  State 
Normal  Schools  of  this  Commonwealth  shall 
entitle  their  holders  to  teach  without  further 
examination. 

PROVISIONAL    COLLEGE   CERTIFICATES. 

Section  1316.  ihc  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  may  grant  a  provisional  college 
certificate  to  every  person  who  presents  to  him 
satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character, 
and  of  being  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity approved  by  the  College  and  University 
Council  cf  this  Commonwealth,  who  has  dur- 
ing his  college  or  university  course  success- 
fully ,  completed  not  less  than  two  hundred 
hours'  work  in  pedagogical  studies,  such  as 
psychology,  ethics,  logic,  history  of  education, 
school  management  and  methods  of  teaching, 
which  certificate  shall  entitle  him  to  teach  for 
three  annual  school  terms. 

PERMANENT   COLLEGE  CERTIFICATES. 

Section  1317.  The  csuperintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  issue  a  permanent  college 
certificate  to  every  graduate  of  a  college  or 
university,  approved  by  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity Council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  such 
departments  therein  as  are  approved  by  him, 
when  such  graduate  furnishes  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  success- 
ful experience  of  three  years'  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  which 
certificate  shall  entitle  its  holder  to  teach  with- 
out further  examination. 

Section  1318.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  may  validate  in  this  Common- 
wealth teachers'  certificates  issued  by  other 
states,  or  by  the  state  normal  schools  or  col- 
leges of  other  states,  whose  requirements  are 
equivalent  to  those  of  this  Commonwealth, 
Provided  that  he  may  revoke  such  validation 
of  certificates  at  any  time. 

Section  1319.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  provide  for  special  examina- 
tions, and  for  temporary  or  permanent  certifi- 
cates, for  teachers  of  kindergartens,  drawing. 


vocal  music,  manual  training,  physical  training 
and  other  special  branches. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
may  issue  temporary  or  permanent  certificates 
for  the  teaching  of  such  special  subjects  to 
graduates  of  approved  special  schools  of  such 
subjects  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
make. 

Section  1320.  No  teachers'  certificate  shall 
be  granted  to  any  person  who  has  not  sub- 
mitted, upon  a  blank  furnished  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  a  certificate 
from  a  physician  legally  qualified  to  practice 
medicine  in  this  Commonwealth,  setting  forth 
that  said  applicant  is  neither  mentally  nor 
physically  disqualified  by  reason  of  tubercu- 
losis, or  any  other  chronic  or  acute  defect* 
from  successful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
a  teacher;  nor  to  any  person  who  has  not  a 
good  moral  character,  or  who  is  in  the  haJxt 
of  using  opium  or  ntber  narcotic  drugs  in  any 
form,  or  any  intoxicating  drink  as  a  beverage. 

Section  1321.  All  teachers'  certificates  in 
force  in  this  Commonwealth  at  the  time  this 
Act  goes  into  effect,  shall  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect,  subject  to  all  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  issued,  until  they 
expire  by  virtue  of  their  own  limitations,  un- 
less they  are  sooner  aimulled  for  the  reasons 
and  in  the  manner  herein  provided. 

Section  1322.  Certificates  may  be  annulled 
for  incompetency,  cruelty,  negligence,  immor- 
ality or  intemperance,  after  hearing,  of  whidi 
reasonable  notice  in  writing  must  be  given  to 
the  parties  interested.  Provisional  or  profes- 
sional certificates  shall  be  annulled  by  the 
superintendent  who  granted  them,  or  under 
whose  supervision  their  holders  are  teadiing, 
and  all  state  certificates  or  endorsements  of 
the  certificates  of  other  states,  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Section  1323.  Every  county  and  district 
superintendent  shall  keep,  in  a  book  providel 
for  the  purpose  at  the  expense  of  the  State,, 
an  accurate  record  of  all  provisional  certifi- 
cates issued,  and  professional  certificates  is- 
sued or  endorsed,  by  him  during  his  term  of 
office.  He  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  all  other 
valid  certificates  held  by  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Section  1324,  Before  entering  upon  the 
work  of  teaching,  every  holder  of  a  perma- 
nent, special  or  state  certificate,  of  any  kind, 
shall  present  it  for  registration  to  the  proper 
superintendent,  who  shall  record  its  kind,  num- 
ber and  date  of  issue,  together  with  the 
branches  which  it  covers.  Whenever  new- 
branches  are  added  to  any  certificate  these 
shall  be  added  to  the  record  upon  presentation 
of  said  certificate  to  the  superintendent. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 


PUPILS  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Section  1401.  Every  child  being  a  resident 
of  any  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years, 
may  attend  the  public  schools  in  his  district: 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
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Section  1402.  A  child  shall  be  considered 
a  resident  of  the  school  district  in  which  his 
parents  or  the  guardian  of  his  person  resides. 
If  any  child  has  no  parents  or  guardian  of  his 
person,  then  such  child  shall  be  considered  a 
resident  of  the  district  in  which  the  person 
sustaining  parental  relations  to  such  child  re- 
sides. 

Section  1403.  Unless  otherwise  directed  by 
the  board  of  school  directors  the  admission  of 
beginners  to  the  public  schools  shall  be  con- 
fined to  two  periods,  namely:  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  annual  school  term,  and 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  school  following 
the  first  day  of  January  in  any  school  year. 
Provided  that  beginners  becoming  six  years  of 
age  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  term 
and  before  the  first  day  of  Januaiy  of  any 
year  shall  be  admitted  during  die  penod  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  term,  and  beginners 
becoming  six  years  of  age  between  the  first 
day  of  January  and  the  close  of  the  term  shall 
be  admitted  during  the  period  following  the 
first  day  of  January.  Provided  further  that 
the  Board  of  school  directors  in  any  school 
district  may  fix  such  other  periods  for  the 
admission  of  such  beginners  as  it  may  deter- 
mine. 

The  term  beginners  as  used  in  this  section 
shall  mean  any  child  that  should  enter  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  primary  school,  or  the 
lowest  primary  class. 

.  Section  1404.  Where  any  pupil  in  any 
school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  resides 
one  and  one-half  miles,  or  more,  by  the  public 
road  from  the  nearest  public  elementary  school 
in  the  district,  such  pupil,  unless  proper  free 
transportation  be  furnished  to  a  suitable 
school  in  the  district,  on  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  board  of  school  directors  thereof, 
may  attend  any  public  elementary  school 
in  another  school  district  more  convenient 
of  access,  without  the  consent  of  the  board 
of  school  directors  of  the  district  where  such 
pupil  resides,  and  the  district  where  such  pupil 
resides  shall  promptly  pay  to  the  district  where 
such  pupil  attends,  the  cost  of  his  tuition, 
text-books  and  school  supplies  only,  which  shall 
not  exceed  that  of  the  tuition,  text-books  and 
school  supplies  of  other  pupils  pursuing 
similar  courses  or  studies  in  the  same  schools. 
The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  district 
in  this  Commonwealth  may,  on  account  of 
convenience  of  access,  or  other  reasons,  per- 
mit any  pupils  to  attend  the  schools  of 
another  district,  on  such  terms  as  the  two 
boards  of  school  directors  may  mutually  agree 
upon. 

The  board  of  school  directors  in  any  school 
district  in  this  Commonwealth  may,  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  district,  provide  for  the  free 
transportation  of  any  pupil  to  and  from  the 
public  schools. 

Section  1405.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  every  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the 
schools  to  be  attended  by  the  several  pupils  in 
said  district,  sub-divide  the  same  in  such  man- 
ner that  all  the  pupils  in  each  school  district 
shall  be  assigned  to,  and  reasonably  accommo- 
dated in  one  of  the  public  schools  in  said 
school  district.    Provided   that   the   board   of 


school  directors  may,  upon  cause  shown,  per- 
mit any  pupil  or  pupils  in  any  school  district 
to  attend  such  other  school  in  said  district  as 
the  board  may  deem  proper,  or  may  classify 
and  assign  the  pupils  in  the  district  to  any 
such  school  or  schools  therein  as  it  may  deem 
best  in  order  to  properly  educate  the  same, 
Provided  further  that  hereafter  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  school  director,  superintendent 
or  teacher  to  make  any  distinction  whatever  on 
account  of  or  by  reason  of  the  race  or  color  of 
any  pupil  or  scholar  who  may  be  in  attendance 
upon  or  seeking  admission  to  any  public 
school  maintained  wholly  or  in  part  under  the 
school  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  1406.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  any  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
may  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance,  or  the  condition  of  the  then 
existing  school  building,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
better  gradation  and  classification,  or  for  eco- 
nomical or  other  reasons,  close  and  consoli- 
date any  one  or  more  of  the  public  schools  in 
its  district;  and,  upon  such  school  or  schools 
being  so  closed,  the  pupils  who  belong  to  the 
same  shall  be  assigned  to  other  schools,  Pro- 
vided that,  in  any  district  of  the  fourth  class» 
pupils  \vho  belong  to  any  such  closed  school 
and  reside  one  and  a  half  miles  or  more 
from  the  school  to  which  they  are  assigned, 
shall  be  furnished  proper  transportation  at  the 
expense  of  the  district  to  and  from  the  school 
to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Section  1407.  If  any  such  pupils  are  as- 
signed to  an  adjoining  district,  the  district 
where  such  pupils  reside  shall  promptly  pay  to 
the  district  in  which  they  attend  school,  the 
cost  of  tuition,  text-books  and  school  supplies 
only,  which  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the  tuition, 
text-books  and  school  supplies  of  otiier  pupils 
pursuing  similar  courses  or  studies  in  the 
same  schools.  Provided  that  the  consent  of  the 
board  of  school  directors  of  the  district  to 
which  the  pupils  of  any  closed  school  are  sent 
shall  be  first  obtained. 

Section  1408.  Where  by  the  terms  of  this 
Act  any  distance  is  specified  between  the  resi- 
dence of  any  pupil  and  any  public  school  to  be 
attended  by  him,  or  any  transportation  is  pro- 
vided for  within  or  beyond  any  particular  dis- 
tance, in  computing  such  distance  no  allowance 
shall  be  made  for  the  distance  that  the  dwell- 
ing house  of  the  pupil  is  situated  off  the  pub" 
lie  highway.  All  such  distances  shall  be  com- 
puted by  the  nearest  public  highway,  provided 
that  the  free  transportation  of  pupils  as  re- 
quired or  authorized  by  this  act  may  be  fur- 
nished by  using  electric  railways,  school  con- 
veyances or  other  public  transportation  when 
the  total  distance  which  any  pupil  must  travel 
between  his  residence  and  the  school  in  addi- 
tion to  such  transportation  does  not  exceed 
one  and  one-half  miles,  and  when  stations  or 
other  proper  shelters  are  provided  for  the  use 
of  such  pupils  where  needed. 

Section  1409.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  any  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
may  permit  any  non-resident  pupil  to  attend 
the  public  schools  in  its  district  upon  such 
terms  as  it  may  determine,  subject  to  the 
;  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section   1410.    Every  teacher  in  the  public 
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schools  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  have  the 
right  to  exercise  the  same  authority,  as  to 
conduct  and  behavior,  over  the  pupils  attend- 
ing his  school  during  the  time  they  are  in 
attendance,  including  ^  the  time  required  in 
going  to  and  from  their  homes,  as  the  parents, 
guardians  or  persons  in  parental  relation  to 
such  pupils  may  exercise  over  them. 

Section  141 1.  Every  principal  or  teacher  in 
charge  of  a  public  school  in  this  Common- 
wealth may  temporarily  suspend  any  pupil  on 
account  of  disobedience  or  misconduct,  and 
any  principal  or  teacher  suspending  any  pupil 
shall  promptly  notify  the  district  superintend 
dent,  supervising  principal  or  secretary  of  the 
board  of  school  directors,  and  the  board  may, 
after  a  proper  hearing,  suspend  such  child  for 
such  time  as  it  may  determine,  or  may  perma- 
nently expel  him.  Provided  that  such  hearing, 
suspension  or  expulsion  may  be  delegated  to  a 
duly  authorized  committee  of  the  board. 

Section  1412.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  any  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
in  which  there  is  located  any  orphan  asylum, 
home  for  the  friendless,  children's  home,  or 
other  institution  for  the  care  or  training  of 
orphans  or  other  children,  may  permit  any 
children  who  are  inmates  of  such  homes,  but 
not  legal  residents  in  such  district,  to  attend 
the  public  schools  in  said  district.  The  edu- 
cation of  such  non-resident  children  in  any 
«chool  district  may  be  done  without  charge  by 
the  district,  or  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  cost 
of  tuition,  text-books  and  school  supplies  of 
other  children  of  similar  grade  in  such  dis- 
trict. 

Section  1413.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  or  district  superintendent,  attendance 
officer  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  school 
directors  in  every  school  district  in  this  Com- 
monwealth to  report  to  the  medical  inspector 
of  the  school  district  every  blind,  deaf  or 
mentally  deficient  child  in  the  district  between 
the  ages  of  eight  (8)  and  sixteen  (16)  years* 
who  is  not  being  properly  educated  and  trained. 
The  medical  inspector  of  the  school  district 
shall  examine  such  child  and  report  to  the 
board  of  school  directors  whether  it  is  a  fit 
subject  for  education  and  training.  If  the 
child  is  reported  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  educa- 
tion and  training,  but  cannot  be  properly  edu- 
cated and  trained  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
district,  the  board  of  school  directors  shall 
secure  for  it  proper  education  and  training, 
Provided  that,  when  it  is  necessary  to  educate 
or  train  such  children  outside  of  the  public 
schools,  their  parents  or  guardians  shall,  if 
able  to  do  so,  pay  to  the  district  the  expense 
necessarily  incurred  by  it  in  educating  and 
training  the  same.  And  provided  further  that 
any  child  who  is  reported  by  the  medical  in- 
spector of  the  school  district  not  to  be  a  fit 
subject  for  education  and  training  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ATTENDANCE  OF   PUPILS. 

Section  1414.  Every  child  having  a  legal 
residence  in  this  Commonwealth,  as  herein 
provided,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  six- 
teen years  is  required  to  attend  a  day  school 
in  which  the  common  English  branches  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act  are  taught,  and  every 


parent,  guardian  or  other  person  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, having  control  or  charge  of  any 
child  or  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
sixteen  years,  is  required  to  send  such  child  or 
children  to  a  day  school  in  which  the  common 
English  branches  are  taught,  and  such  child  or 
children  shall  attend  such  school  continuously 
through  the  entire  term  during  which  the  public 
elementary  schools  in  their  respective  districts 
shall  be  in  session.  Provided  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  any  principal  or  teacher  of  a  private 
school  or  of  any  institution  for  the  education 
of  children  in  which  the  common  English 
branches  are  taught,  setting  forth  that  the 
work  of  said  school  is  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  evidence  thereof.  Regular 
daily  instruction  in  the  English  language  for 
the  time  herein  required,  by  a  properly  quali- 
fied private  tutor,  shall  be  considered  as  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  if 
such  instruction  is  satisfactory  to  the  proper 
county  or  district  superintendent  of  schools. 
Provided  further  that  the  board  of  school 
directors  in  any  district  of  the  fourth  class 
may  at  a  meeting  held  at  any  time  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  term  reduce  the  period 
of  compulsory  attendance  to  not  less  than 
seventy  per  centum  of  the  school  term  as  fixed 
in  such  district,  in  which  case  however  the 
board  of  school  directors  must  at  the  same 
time  fix  the  period  for  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance to  begin. 

Section  141 5.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  any  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
may,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  being  fur- 
nished to  it,  showing  that  any  child  or  chil- 
dren are  prevented  from  attending  school,  or 
from  application  to  study  on  account  of  any 
mental,  physical  or  other  urgent  reasons,  ex- 
cuse such  child  or  children  from  attending 
school  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act ;  but  the  term  "  urgent  reasons  "  shall  be 
strictly  construed  and  shall  not  permit  of  ir- 
regular attendance.  Every  principal  or  teacher 
in  any  public,  private  or  other  school  may,  for 
reasons  enumerated  above,  excuse  any  child 
for  non-attendance  during  temporary  periods. 

Section  1416.  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
requiring  regular  attendance  shall  not  apply 
to  any  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years,  who  can  read  and  write  in- 
telligently and  is  regularly  engaged  in  any 
useful  and  lawful  employment  or  service  dur- 
ing the  time  the  public  schools  are  in  session, 
and  who  holds  an  employment  certificate  is- 
sued according  to  law. 

Section  141 7.  Every  principal  or  teacher  in 
every  other  than  a  public  school  and  in  every 
institution  for  children,  and  every  private 
teacher  in  every  school  district  in  this  Com- 
monwealth shall  immediately  after  their  ad- 
mission to  such  school  or  institution,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  such  private  teaching,  furnish 
to  the  district  superintendents,  supervising 
principals  or  secretaries  of  the  boards  of 
school  directors  of  the  districts  wherein  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  reside, 
lists  of  the  names  and  residences  of  all  chil- 
dren between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
enrolled  in  such  school  or  institution,  or 
taught    by    such    private    teacher,    and    shall 
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farther  report  at  once  to  such  district  superin- 
tendent, supervising  principal  or  secretary  of 
the  board  of  school  directors  the  name  and 
date  of  withdrawal  of  any  such  pupil  with- 
drawing from  any  such  school  or  institution, 
or  from  such  private  instruction,  if  such  with- 
drawal occurs  during  the  period  of  compul- 
sory attendance  in  said  district  And  every 
principal  or  teacher  in  a  school  other  than  a 
public  school,  and  every  private  teacher  shall 
also  report  at  once  to  the  superintendent,  super- 
vising principal  or  secretary  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  the  district,  any  such  child 
who  has  been  absent  three  days,  or  their 
equivalent,  during  the  term  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance without  lawful  excuse. 

Section  1418.  In  case  there  is  no  public 
school  in  session  within  two  miles  by  the  near- 
est traveled  road  of  the  residence  of  any  child« 
such  child  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  relating  to  compulsory  attendance, 
unless  proper  free  transportation  be  furnished 
to  such  child  to  and  from  school. 

Section  1419.  Every  person,  firm,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  in  this  Commonwealth  ac- 
cepting service  from,  or  emplojring,  a  child 
or  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  during  the  hours  when  the  public 
schools  are  in  session,  shall  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  September  in  each  year,  and  quar- 
terly thereafter,  during  the  period  of  compul- 
sory attendance,  furnish  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  supervising  principal  or  secretary 
of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the  district 
in  which  such  child  or  children  reside  the 
name,  age,  place  of  residence  and  name  of 
parent  or  guardian  of  every  child  in  his  or  its 
employ  or  service.  Such  reports  shall  be 
made  on  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  at  the  expense 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  1420.  Every  person,  firm,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  in  this  Commonwealth  ac- 
cepting service  from,  or  employing,  a. child  or 
children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  during  the  hours  when  the  public 
schools  are  in  session,  and  during  the  period 
of  compulsory  attendance  in  any  school  dis- 
trict, shall  make  a  true  and  correct  list  of  all 
such  children,  giving  their  names,  ages,  places 
of  residence,  names  of  parents  or  guardians, 
dates  of  and  names  of  the  persons  issuing  the 
employment  certificates  and  the  time  of  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  service  with  him  or  it, 
which  list  shall  be  clearly  written  or  printed 
and  kept  publicly  posted  at  the  place  of  em- 
ployment of  such  child,  where  the  same  may 
be  inspected  by  any  member  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  or  the  secretary  thereof,  or 
by  the  district  superintendent,  the  supervising 
principal  or  the  attendance  officer,  of  any 
school  district,  at  any  time  during  business 
hours. 

Section  1421.  No  person  in  this  Common- 
wealth either  for  himself,  or  for  any  firm,  as- 
sociation or  corporation,  shall,  during  the  term 
of  compulsory  attendance  as  fixed  by  the 
board  of  school  directors  in  any  school  dis- 
trict, and  during  the  hours  the  public  schools 
are  in  session,  accept  service  from,  engage  or 
employ  any  child  or  children  between  eight 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,  nor  shall  he  accept 


service  from,  engage  or  employ  any  child  or 
children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years,  unless  such  child  shall  first 
furnish  and  deliver  to  such  employer  an  em- 
ployment certificate  issued  according  to  law. 

Section  1422.  Any  person  or  persons  accept- 
ing service  from,  or  engaging  or  employing, 
any  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of 
age  during  the  term  of  compulsory  attendance 
and  while  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  or 
accepting  service  from,  engaging  or  employ- 
ing any  child  during  the  same  period  of  time 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years,  without  being  first  furnished  by  such 
child  with  an  employment  certificate,  or  fail- 
ing to  furnish  to  the  district  superintendent  of 
schools,  supervising  principal,  attendance 
officer  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors the  information  required  by  this  Act 
concerning  the  children  employed  by  him,  or 
them,  or  shall  fail  to  post  for  inspection  at  the 
place  of  employment  of  such  children  the  list 
of  children  engaged  by  him  or  them  as  required 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  punished  for  a  first  offence  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  or  more 
than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00),  or  ten  days^ 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  or  either  or 
both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  for  a 
subsequent  offence  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  ($20.00)  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00),  or  ninety 
days'  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  either 
or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  1423.  Every  parent,  guardian  or 
person  in  parental  relation  in  this  (Common- 
wealth having  control  or  charge  of  any  child 
or  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  six- 
teen years,  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  regarding  compulsory 
attendance,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  alder- 
man, magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  district  in  which  such  offending  per- 
son resides  not  exceeding  two  dollars  ($2.00) 
for  the  first  offence,  and  not  exceeding  five 
dollars  ($5.00)  for  each  succeeding  offence, 
together  with  costs,  and  in  default  of  the  pay- 
ment of  such  fine  and  costs  by  the  person  so 
offending,  shall  be  sentenced  to  the  countv 
jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  days.  Pro- 
vided that  any  person  sentenced  to  pay  any 
such  fine  may  at  any  time  within  five  days 
thereafter  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  proper  county,  upon  entering 
into  a  recognizance  with  one  or  more  proper 
sureties  in  double  the  amount  of  penalty  and 
costs,  and  Provided  that  before  any  proceed- 
ings are  instituted  against  any  parent,  gjiar- 
dian  or  person  in  parental  relation  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  such 
offending  person  shall  have  three  days* 
written  notice  given  him  by  the  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  supervising  principal,  atten- 
dance officer  or  secretary  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  such  violation,  and^  if,  after 
such  notice  has  been  given,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  regarding  compulsory  attendance  are 
again  violated  by  the  person  so  notified,  at  any 
time  during  the  term   of   compulsory  atten- 
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dance,  such  person  so  ajg^in  offending  shall  be 
liable  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with- 
out further  notice. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  regarding  com- 
pulsory attendance  shall  not  take  effect  until 
the  first  Monday  of  July,  nineteen  hundred 
and  eleven. 

Section  1424.  Whenever  the  board  of 
school  directors  or  the  attendance  officer, 
superintendent,  supervising  principal  or  secre- 
tary of  any  board  of  school  directors  in  this 
Commonwealth  ascertains  that  any  child  be- 
tween eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  is 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  required  to  at- 
tend the  public  schools  in  the  district  over 
which  such  board  of  school  directors  has  con- 
trol, but  is  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  lack 
of  necessary  clothing  or  food,  such  case  shall 
be  promptly  reported  to  any  suitable  relief 
agency  operating  in  the  school  district,  or,  if 
there  be  no  such  suitable  relief  agency  to  which 
the  case  can  be  referred,  it  shall  be  reported 
to  the  proper  directors  or  overseers  of  the 
poor  for  investigation  and  relief. 

ENUMERATION   OF   SCHOOL   CHILDKEN. 

Section  1425.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  every  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
shall  between  April  first  and  September  first 
of  each  year  cause  to  be  made  by  the  atten- 
dance officers,  teachers  or  other  persons  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  a  careful,  correct  and 
accurate  enumeration  in  a  substantial  book,  or 
books,  provided  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
for  that  purpose,  of  all  the  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  within  their 
district,  giving  the  full  name,  date  of  birth, 
age,  sex,  nationality,  place  of  residence  in 
such  school  district,  name  and  address  of 
parent  or  persons  in  parental  relation,  the 
name  and  location  of  the  school  where  the 
child  is  enrolled  or  belongs  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  employer  of  any  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  is  engaged  in  any 
regular  employment  or  service.  Such  enum- 
eration shall  be  made  by  careful  inquiry  at  the 
residence  of  each  family  in  the  district  and  the 
person  making  the  same,  upon  completion 
thereof,  shall  make  a  proper  oath  or  affirma- 
tion as  to  its  correctness.  Such  enumeration 
shall  also  include  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  employing 
or  accepting  service  from  children  under  six- 
teen (16)  years  of  age. 

Section  1426,  The  secretary  of  each  board 
of  school  directors  or  such  other  person  as  is 
directed  by  the  board  shall,  at  or  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  term,  furnish  to  the 
principal  or  teacher  of  each  school  a  correct 
list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  chil- 
dren assigned  to  such  school,  who  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
said  secretary  or  other  person  shall  also  for- 
ward, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October 
of  each  year,  to  the  county  or  district  superin- 
tendent, to  be  by  him  forwarded  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  November  of  each  year  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  sum- 
mary of  such  statistics  regarding  the  children 
in  each  district  as  is  required  by  the  Superin- 


tendent of  Public  Instruction  on  blanks  pro- 
vided by  him  for  that  purpose. 

Section  1427.  The  cost  and  expense  of 
making  a  proper  enumeration  of  the  children 
of  each  school  district  as  herein  provided 
shall  be  paid  per  diem,  or  by  the  name,  or  in 
such  other  manner  as  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors may  see  proper,  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  district,  Provided  that  the  attendance 
officer,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  super- 
vising principal  or  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  school  directors,  shall  have  the  power  to 
add  to  this  enumeration  the  names  of  any  chil- 
dren whose  names  do  not  appear  thereon,  to- 
gether  with   other   information   required   by 

this  Act 

Section  142a  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
principal  or  teacher  of  a  public  school  to  report 
immediately  to  the  attendance  officer,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  supervising  principal  or 
secretary  of  the  board  of  school  directors  the 
names  of  all  children  in  the  list  furnished  to 
him  who  have  not  appeared  for  enrollment, 
and  he  shall  also  promptly  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  attendance  officer,  superintendent 
of  schools,  supervising  principal  or  secretary 
of  the  board  of  school  directors,  the  names  of 
all  chiWren  who  have  been  absent  three  days 
or  their  equivalent,  during  the  term  of  com- 
pulsory attendance,  without  lawful  excuse. 
Such  person  shall  thereupon  serve  upon  parent, 
guardian  or  other  person  in  parental  relation 
to  such  children  the  written  notice  herein- 
before provided,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that, 
within  'diree  days  thereafter,  any  child,  parent, 
guardian  or  other  person  in  parental  relation 
shall  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  superintendent,  supervising 
principal,  attendance  officer  or  secretary  of  the 
board  of  school  directors,  in  the  name  of  the 
school  district,  shall  proceed  against  the  per- 
son so  offending  in  accordance  witii  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act 

Section  1429.  If  at  any  time  after  proceed- 
ings have  been  instituted  against  any  person 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  sufficient 
cause  be  shown  by  such  offending  person  for 
non-compliance  with  its  requirements,  or  if  the 
cost  of  such  proceedings  cannot  be  collected 
from  such  offending  person,  such  costs  may  be 
paid  out  of  the  district  funds,  upon  a  proper 
voucher  approved  by  the  board  of  school 
directors. 

Section  1430.  Any  district  superintendent 
supervising  principal,  secretary  of  the  board  of 
school  directors,  attendance  officer  or  teacher, 
of  any  public  or  private  school,  or  any  private 
teacher,  or  any  principal  or  teacher  in  any  in- 
tution  for  children,  who  wilfully  refuses  or 
neglects  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  liable  for  and  pay  a  penalty  for  the 
use  of  the  school  district  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($25.00)  and  costs,  and  in  default 
of  payment  thereof,  may  be  committed  to  the 
county  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty 
days.  Such  penalty  may  be  recovered  by,  and 
in  the  name  of,  any  school  district,  as  like 
penalties  are  now  collected  by  law.  Provided 
that  any  such  superintendent,  supervising  prin- 
cipal, secretary,  attendance  officer  or  teacher, 
upon  whom  a  fme  is  imposed,  may,  at  any  time 
within  five  days  thereafter,  appeal  to  the  Court 
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of  Quarter  Sessions  in  the  proper  county,  on 
furnishing  proper  ball  with  one  surety  in 
double  the  amount  of  such  penalty  and  costs. 
Section  1431.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  upon  due  hearing  after  two  weeks' 
written  notice  to  the  board  of  school  directors 
a£Fected,  may  withhold  and  declare  forfeited 
any  part,  or  all,  of  the  State  appropriation  of 
any  school  district  which  refuses  or  neglects 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  him. 

ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS. 

Section  1432.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  every  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
of  the  first,  second  or  third  class  shall,  and  in 
any  school  district  of  the  fourth  class  may, 
employ  one  or  more  persons  to  be  loiown  as 
attendance  officers,  whose  duties  shall  be  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  regarding 
compalsory  attendance.  Such  attendance  offi- 
cers shall,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  have 
full  police  power  without  warrant,  and  may 
arrest  or  apprehend  any  child  who  fails  to 
attend  school  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  who  is  incorrigible,  insubor- 
dinate or  disorderly  during  attendance  at 
school  or  on  his  way  to  or  from  school 

Section  1433.  When  an  attendance  officer 
arrests  or  apprehends  any  child  who  fails  to 
attend  school  as  required  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  he  shall  promptly  notify  the  parents, 
guardian  or  person  in  parental  relation  to  such 
child,  if  such  person  can  be  found  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  unless  requested  by  such  parent, 
guardian,  or  person  in  parental  relation,  to 
place  said  child  in  a  school  other  than  a  public 
school,  he  shall  place  said  child  in  the  public 
school  in  which  the  child  is,  or  should  be, 
enrolled. 

Section  1434.  Such  attendance  officer  shall 
liave  full  power  and  authority  to  enter  during 
business  hours  any  place  where  any  children 
are  employed,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any 
child  is  engaged  therein  that  should  attend 
school  as  herem  provided,  and  such  attendance 
officer  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  and  in- 
^>ect  the  employment  certificate  of  any  child 
engaged  therein. 

becdon  1435.  Any  otlicer,  director,  superin- 
tendent, manager,  employee  or  other  person, 
at  any  place  where  any  child  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  is  engaged,  who 
refuses  to  permit,  or  in  any  way  interferes 
with,  the  entrance  therein  of  the  attendance 
officer,  any  member  of  the  board  of  school 
directors,  the  secretary  thereof,  the  district 
superintendent  or  supervising  principal  of 
any  school  district  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
on  conviction  thereof  before  any  magistrate, 
aWcrman  or  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five 
dollars  ($5.00)  or  more  than  twenty-five  dol- 
lars ($25.00),  in  default  of  which  he  may  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  Provided  that  any  person  sen- 
tenced to  pay  any  such  fine  may,  upon  giving 
proper  surety  in  double  the  amount  of  penalty 
and  costs,  at  any  time  within  five  days  there- 


after, appeal  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
of  the  proper  county. 

Section  1436.  Such  attendance  officers  shall 
be  paid  such  amounts  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  board  of  school  directors  appointing  them 
may  decide,  and  they  shall  at  all  times  perform 
the  duties  of  their  appointment  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  school  directors 
appointing  them.  Provided  that,  in  districts  of 
the  fourth  class,  the  compensation  of  any 
attendance  officer  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars 
($2.00)  per  day  for  each  day  actually  engaged. 
Every  school  district  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
publication  in  his  report,  upon  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  for  compulsory  attend- 
ance and  the  cost  thereof,  in  such  detail  as 
said  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  request. 

Section  1437.  Any  two  or  more  school  dis- 
tricts may  join  in  the  appointment  of  an  at- 
tendance officer,  on  such  terms  as  they  may 
mutually  agree  upon. 

Section  1438.  In  case  any  child  between 
eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age  cannot  be  kept 
in  school  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  on  account  of  incorrigibility,  truancy, 
insubordinajtion  or  other  bad  conduct,  or  if  the 
presence  of  any  such  child  attending  school  is 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  such  school,  on 
account  of  incorrigribility,  truancy,  msubordina- 
tion,  or  other  bad  conduct,  then  in  any  such 
case  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the 
proper  district  may,  by  its  superintendent, 
supervising  principal,  secretary  or  attendance 
officer,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
said  board  may  adop^  proceed  against  said 
child  before  the  juvenile  court,  or  otherwise, 
as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law 
for  incorrigible,  truant,  insubordinate  or  de- 
linquent children. 


ARTICLE  XV, 


MEDICAL     INSPECTION     AND 
HYGIENE. 


Section  1501.  Every  .school  district  of  the 
first,  second  or  third  class  in  this  Common- 
wealth shall  annually  provide  medical  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  pupils  of  its  public  schools  by 
proper  medical  inspectors,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  board  of  school  directors  of  the  district. 
Such  medical  inspection  shall  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
pupil  when  so  requested  by  parent  or  guar- 
dian. AH  such  medical  inspectors  shall  be 
physicians  legally  qualified  to  practice  medi- 
cine in  this  Commonwealth,  who  have  had  at 
least  two  years  experience  in  the  practice  of 
their  profession,  and  shall  be  paid  such 
amounts  as  the  boards  of  school  directors  may 
determine.  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  preclude  the  appointment  of  health 
officers  of  municipalities  as  medical  inspectors 
in  the  school  districts  of  this  Commonwealth, 
Provided  further,  that  if  in  any  year  before 
the  first  day  of  August  the  board  of  school 
directors  of  any  school  district  of  the  third 
class  shall  decide,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
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members  thereof,  not  to  have  medical  in- 
spection in  any  or  all  of  the  schools  of  such 
district  such  medical  inspection  shall  not  be 
made  in  such  schools  during  the  following 
school  year. 

Section  1502.  In  school  districts  of  the 
first  class  wherein  the  Department  or  Board 
of  Health  therein  is  providing  the  medical  in- 
spection for  the  public  schools,  as  required  by 
this  Act,  said  Department  or  Board  of  Health 
may,  if  it  so  elects,  continue  to  provide  such 
medical  inspection  and  appoint  such  number  of 
inspectors  therefor,  with  such  salaries  as  shall 
be  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  school  directors 
of  the  district,  and  the  medical  inspection  so 
provided  shall  be  deemed  a  compliance  with 
this  Act,  and  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  school 
district. 

Section  1503.  In  every  school  district  of 
the  fourth  class  in  this  Commonwealth  the 
State  Department  of  Health  shall  provide,  in 
such  manner  as  it  may  determine,  medical  in- 
spection for  all  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  by  proper  medical  inspectors  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health 
at  the  expense  of  said  Department.  All  such 
medical  inspectors  shall  be  legally  qualified 
physicians  who  have  had  not  less  than  two 
years'  experience  in  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession. Such  medical  inspection  shall  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  pupil,  when  so  requested  by  parent  or 
guardian.  Provided,  that  if  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  any  school  district  of  the 
fourth  class  shall  decide,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  members  thereof,  not  to  have  medical  in- 
spection of  the  pupils  in  a  part  or  all  of  the 
schools  of  such  district,  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Health  is  officially  notified  thereof  in 
writing  before  the  first  day  of  July,  such 
medical  inspection  shall  not  be  made  in  such 
schools  during  the  following  school  year. 

Section  1504.  If  in  any  school  district  which 
is  required  by  this  Act  to  provide  medical  in- 
spection for  its  public  schools,  such  medical 
inspection  as  is  herein  required  is  not  fur- 
nished within  thirty  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  the  Commissioner  of 
Health,  after  two  weeks*  written  notice  to  the 
board  of  school  directors  of  such  district, 
shall  appoint  a  properly  qualified  medical  in- 
spector or  inspectors  for  the  district  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year,  and  shall  fix 
the  compensation  for  the  same  which  shall  be 
paid  by  the  district. 

Section  1505.  The  medical  inspectors  shall, 
at  least  once  each  year,  inspect  and  carefully 
test  and  examine  all  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  their  districts,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  defective  sight,  hearing  or  other  disa- 
bilities and  defects  specified  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  in  his  directions  for  the 
medical  examinations  of  schools.  Each  medi- 
cal inspector  shall  make  to  the  teacher  or,  if 
the  board  of  school  directors  so  directs,  to  the 
principal  or  district  superintendent  of  schools 
a  written  report  concerning  all  pupils  found 
to  need  medical  or  surgical  attention,  giving 
careful  directions  concerning  the  care  of  each 
pupil  who  needs  special  care  while  in  school. 
The  teacher  or  the  principal  or  district  super- 
intendent shall  keep  such  report  until  the  end 


of  the  school  year,  shall  carry  out  as  carefully 
as  possible  said  directions  concerning  the 
special  care  of  pupils  while  in  school  and 
shall  promptly  send  a  copy  of  the  medical  in- 
spector's report  upon  each  child  to  the  parents 
or  guardian  thereof. 

Section  1506.  The  medical  inspector  shall, 
at  least  once  each  year  and  as  early  in  the 
school  term  as  possible,  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  privies,  water  closets,  urinals, 
cellars,  the  water  supply,  and  drinking  vessels 
and  utensils,  and  shall  make  such  additional 
examinations  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
school  buildings  and  grounds  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  as  the  regulations  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  or  the  rules  of  the 
board  of  school  directors  or  of  the  local  board 
of  health  require.  He  shall  see  that  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  relating  to  the  health 
and  sanitation  of  the  public  schools  and  the 
requirements  of  the  local  board  of  health  are 
complied  with. 

Section  1507.  He  shall  promptly  make  such 
reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Health  as  arc 
required  by  him  or  by  the  regulations  of  his 
department,  and  such  reports  to  the  local 
boards  of  school  directors  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  as  are  required  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Health  or  by  the  board  of  school  directors. 
He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  mav 
be  required  by  the  health  and  sanitation  laws 
of  this  Commonwealth  or  by  the  board  of 
school  directors. 

Section  1508.  Any  board  of  school  directors 
may  employ  one  or  more  school  nurses  who 
shall  be  graduates  of  reputable  training 
schools  for  nurses,  and  shall  define  their 
duties. 

Section  1509.  No  person  having  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  shall  be  a  pupil,  teacher, 
janitor,  or  other  employee  in  any  public  school 
unless  it  be  a  special  school  carried  on  under 
the  regulations  made  for  such  schools  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Health. 

Section  1510.  Any  pupil  prevented  from 
attending  school  on  account  of  the  health  or 
sanitation  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  by 
th**  sanitary  regulations  of  the  local  board  of 
health  or  the  board  of  school  directors,  is 
herebv  relieved  from  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  concerning  compulsory  at- 
tendance during  such  time  as  he  is  thereby 
prevented  from  attending  school. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 


TERMS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Section  1601.  All  the  public  elementary  and 
high  schools  in  the  several  school  districts  of 
this  Commonwealth  shall  be  kept  open  each 
year  as  follows:  In  school  districts  of  the 
first  and  second  class,  at  least  nine  months: 
in  school  districts  of  the  third  class,  at  least 
eight  months;  and  in  school  districts  of  the 
fourth  class,  at  least  seven  months.  And, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act,  the 
board  of  school  directors  in  any  district  may 
keep  such  other  schools  or  departments  as  it 
may  establish  open  during  such  time  as  it  may 
direct. 
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Section  1602.  Twenty  days  of  actual  teach- 
ing shall  constitute  a  school  month. 

Section  1603.  ^o  school  shall  be  kept  open 
on  any  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary 
instruction  except  when  Monday  is  fixed  by  the 
board  of  school  directors  as  the  weekly  holi- 
day, or  on  Sunday,  Fourth  of  July  or  Christ- 
mas, nor  shall  any  school  be  kept  open  in  any 
district  during  the  time  of  holding  the 
teachers'  institute  for  such  district. 

Section  1604.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  any  district  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  by 
a  majority  vote  decide  which  other  holidays 
may  be  observed  by  special  exercises,  and  on 
which  holidays,  if  any,  the  schools  shall  be 
closed  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the  day. 
And  the  board  of  school  directors  may  pro- 
vide for  such  vacations  in  its  district  as  it 
deems  wise,  Provided  that  no  days  on  which 
the  schools  are  closed  shall  be  counted  as 
days  taught. 

Section  1605.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  each  school  district  shall  fix  the  date  of  the 
beginning  of  the  school  term  and,  unless  other- 
wise determined  by  the  board,  the  daily  session 
of  school  shall  open  at  nine  ante  meridiem 
and  close  at  four  post  meridiem,  with  an  in- 
termission of  one  hour  at  noon  and  an  inter- 
mission of  fifteen  minutes  in  the  forenoon 
and  in  the  afternoon. 

Section  1606.  The  board  of  school  di- 
rectors may  fix  the  date  of  the  school  com- 
mencement, and  shall  pay  such  expenses  in 
connection  therewith  as  it  may  determine. 

COUSSES    OF   STUDY. 

Section  1607.  In  every  elementary  public 
school  established  and  mamtained  in  this  Com- 
monwealth under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
there  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language 
the  following  common  English  branches: 
Spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, English  grammar,  history  of  the 
United  States  and^  of  Pennsylvania  including 
the  elements  of  civil  government,  physiology 
and  hygiene;  also  a  system  of  humane  educa- 
tion which  shall  include  kind  treatment  of 
horses,  birds  and  other  animals,  together  with 
such  other  branches,  including  vocal  music, 
public  speaking,  drawing,  physical  training, 
elementaiy  manual  training,  elementary  do- 
mestic science  and  elementary  agriculture,  as 
the  board  of  school  directors  in  any  district 
with  the  approval  of  the  proper  superintendent 
of  schools  may  prescribe,  Provided  that  in  all 
school  districts  of  the  first  class  physical  train* 
ing  shall  be  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  of  study  in  the  public  schools. 

Section  1608.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  every  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
with  the  advice,  assistance  and  approval  of 
the  proper  superintendent  of  schools,  shall 
arrange  a  course  or  courses  of  study  adapted 
to  the  age,  development  and  needs  of  the 
pupils.  These  courses  of  study  shall  conform 
to  any  general  course  of  study  arranged  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  so  far 
as  the  local  conditions  in  respective  districts 
permit 

Section  1609.  Physiology  and  hygiene, 
which  shall  in  each  division  of  the  subject  so 


pursued  include  special  reference  to  the  effect 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics 
upon  the  human  system,  and  which  shall  also 
include  special  reference  to  tuberculosis  and 
its  prevention  shall  be  introduced  and  studied 
as  a  regular  branch  by  all  pupils  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  public  schools  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  in  all  educational  institutions 
supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  money  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

Section  1610.  Instruction  in  humane  edu- 
cation shall  be  given  to  all  pupils  up  to  and 
including  the  fourth  grade,  and  need  not 
exceed  half  an  hour  each  week  during  the 
whole  school  term.  No  cruel  experiment  on 
any  living  creature  shall  be  permitted  in  any 
public  school  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  161 1.  Teachers  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  in  this  Commonwealth  shall 
under  the  direction  of  the  proper  superinten- 
dents of  schools,  grade  and  classify  the  pupils 
in  their  schools  so  that  they  may  pursue  the 
courses  of  study  herein  provided  for,  and  all 
pupils  found  proficient  may  be  promoted  twice 
each  year. 

Section  1612.  In  school  districts  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  every  teacher 
in  the  public  elementary  or  high  schools  shall 
make  and  keep  a  proper  record  of  the  work 
and  progress  of  each  pupil,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  term  shall  include  in  the  last  monthly 
report  required  from  such  teacher  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  grade  of  proficiency 
of  each  pupil  and  his  standing  in  the  severad 
branches  pursued  by  him  in  said  school,  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  such  pupils  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  his  promotion  or 
retention  for  additional  preparation  as  such 
teacher  deems  just  and  proper,  and  until  his 
record  and  report  as  herein  required  shall 
have  been  examined  and  approved  by  the 
district  superintendent,  supervising  principal 
or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school 
directors,  no  teacher  shall  be  paid  any  salary 
for  the  last  month  of  his  term. 

Section  1613.  The  district  superintendent, 
supervising  principal  or  secretary  of  the  board 
of  school  directors  in  every  school  district  in 
this  Commonwealth  shall  on  or  before  the 
opening  day  of  school  in  each  term  furnish  to 
each  teacher  or  principal  in  every  school  a 
true  copy  of  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in 
such  school,  together  with  the  recommendation 
made  thereon  by  the  principal  or  teacher  of 
said  school  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  term. 

Section  1614.  In  school  districts  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  every  teacher 
employed  in  the  public  schools  in  this  Com- 
monwealth shall  at  the  end  of  each  school 
month,  or  within  five  days  thereafter,  make  a 
report  for  the  past  month  to  the  board  of 
school  directors  in  the  district,  such  report  to 
state  correctly  the  number  of  days  the  schools 
were  kept  open  and,  if  closed  on  any  days, 
the  reason  therefor;  the  number,  age  and  sex 
of  all  pupils  and  the  number  of  days  attended 
by  each.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  on 
blank  forms  to  be  furnished  the  teachers  by 
the  board  of  school  directors,  and  no  teacher 
shall  be  paid  until  such  report  is  made,  such 
reports  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
the  board  and  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to 
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inspection  by  the  public,*  Provided  that  any 
school  principal  may  make  such  report  for  the 
entire  school. 


ARTICLE  XVIL 


HIGi:  SCHOOLS. 


Section  1701.  All  high  schools  maintaining 
four  or  more  years  courses  of  study,  of  not 
less  than  nine  months  in  each  year,  shall  be 
high  schools  of  the  first  class.  All  high 
schools  maintaining  three  years'  courses  of 
study  of  not  less  than  eight  months  in  each 
year,  shall  be  high  schools  of  the  second  class. 
All  high  schools  maintaining  two  years' 
courses  of  study  shall  be  high  schools  of  the 
third  class.  The  class  to  which  any  high 
school  belongs  shall  be  determined  by  the 
length  of  its  shortest  course  for  graduation. 
Provided  that  hereafter  no  new  high  school 
shall  be  established  in  a  school  district  of  the 
fourth  class  without  the  cpnsent  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  in 
which  such  district  is  located. 

Section  1702.  Every  high  school  of  the  first 
class  shall  employ  at  least  three  properly  quali- 
fied teachers  during  the  entire  term,  and  every 
high  school  of  the  second  class  shall  employ 
at  least  two  properly  qualified  teachers  during 
the  entire  term. 

Section  1703.  In  all  school  districts  there 
shall  be  admitted  to  public  high  schools  there- 
in all  children  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  residing  within  the  school  districts,  who 
shall  be  found  qualified  for  admission  thereto, 
after  having  undergone  such  an  examination 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  school 
directors,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  prescribe,  together  with  such  additional 
pupils  from  other  districts  as  are  herein  pro- 
vided for. 

Section  1704.  Except  in  school  districts  of 
the  first  class  the  board  of  school  directors  of 
every  school  district  which  shares  in  the 
special  appropriation  for  high  schools  shall 
employ  for  its  high  school  during  the  entire 
term  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the 
teaching  of  any  of  the  following  branches, 
namely:  Bookkeeping,  civil  government,  gen- 
eral history,  algebra,  geometry,  rhetoric,  Eng- 
lish literature,  Latin  (including  Caesar,  Virgil 
and  Cicero),  physical  geography  and  the  ele- 
ments of  botany,  of  zoology,  of  physics  and  of 
chemistry.  But  no  teacher  shall  be  employed 
to  teach  any  branch  other  than  those  enumer- 
ated in  his  certificate. 

Section  1705.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  every  district  maintaining  a  high  school 
shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September 
of  each  year,  furnish  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  a  sworn  statement,  giving 
such  information  concerning  said  high  school 
as  he  may  require. 

Section  1706.  Every  public  high  school  shall 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  county  or  district  in  which  said  high 
school  is  situated. 


Section  1707.  Pupils  residing  in  school  dis- 
tricts in  which  no  public  high  schools  are 
maintained  may  attend  during  the  entire  tenn 
the  high  schools  in  other  districts  which  are 
nearest  or  most  convenient  to  their  homes. 
If  any  district  maintains  a  high  school  with  a 
course  less  than  a  four  years'  course,  pupils 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  same 
may  attend,  during  the  remaining  years  of  a 
three  or  four  vears'  course,  the  nearest  or 
most  conveniently  located  high  school  of  such 
class  as  they  may  desire  to  attend.  Provided 
that  pupils  wishing  to  attend  a  high  school  in 
a  district  other  than  the  one  in  which  they 
reside  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  the  district  in  which  such 
high  school  is  located,  before  attending  the 
same. 

!:Jection  1708.  The  board  of  school  directorB 
in  any  district  maintaining  a  high  school  which 
is  attended  by  any  pupils  residing  in  another 
district,  as  herein  provided,  shall  at  the  close 
of  the  term  properly  certify  to  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  the  district  in  which  such 
pupils  reside,  the  names  of  all  such  pupils  and 
the  length  of  time  they  attended  said  high 
school,  together  with  the  cost  of  tuition,  tesct- 
books  and  supplies  for  Such  attendance,  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  tuition,  text-books 
and  supplies  of  other  pupils  in  said  high  school 
pursuing  similar  studies  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  and  the  cost  of  such  tuition,  text- 
books and  supplies  shall,  within  thirty  days 
after  being  so  certified,  be  paid  to  the  district 
maintaining  such  high  school  by  Uie  district 
to  which  the  same  was  so  certified 

Section  1709.  If  any  child  has  completed 
tne  elementary  course  of  study  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  district  in  whicn  he  resides,  and 
resides  three  or  more  miles  by  the  public 
road  from  the  nearest  high  school  in  said 
district,^  unless  proper  free  transportation 
is  furnished,  he  may  attend  any  more  con- 
venient high  school  in  another  district,  without 
the  consent  of  the  board  of  school  directors 
of  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  and  die 
district  in  which  he  resides  shall  be  liable  to 
the  district  whose  high  school  he  attends  for 
the  cost  of  his  tuition,  text-books  and  supplies, 
as  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

Section  1710.  All  pupils  desiring  to  attend 
any  high  school  outside  the  district  in  which 
they  reside  shall  first  satisfy  the  superintendent 
having  supervision  of  the  district  in  which 
they  reside,  as  well  as  the  superintendent  or 
principal  of  said  high  school,  of  their  fitness 
to  enter  the  same. 

Section  1711.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  any  district  in  which  there  is  located  a 
high  school  receiving  a  share  of  any  appro- 
priation made  specifically  for  the  maintenance 
of  said  high  schools,  shall  deduct  its  share  of 
the  last  such  appropriation  received  from  the 
total  cost  of  tuition,  text-books  and  supplies 
before  computing  the  cost  per  pupil,  in  order 
to  certify  propertly  the  expense  for  pupils 
attending  the  same  from  other  districts. 

Section  1712.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  having  supervision  over  any 
high  school  to  prepare  and  recommend  to  the 
board  of  school  directors  maintaining  the 
same,  suitable  courses  of  study  which  shall  be 
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adopted  by  said  board  of  school  directors  with 
tnch  changes  as  they  may  deem  wise,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Section  1713.  From  the  annual  appropria- 
tions in  aid  of  high  schools  a  high  sdiool  of 
the  first  class  shall  receive  each  year  a  sum 
not  exceeding  eight  hundred  dollars;  a  high 
school  of  the  second  class,  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing six  hundred  dollars ;  a  hig^  school  of  the 
third  class,  a  sum  not  exceeding  four  hundred 
dollars.  Provided  that  any  high  school  which 
shares  in  any  appropriation  hereafter  made 
for  township  high  schools  shall  give  such  in- 
struction in  agriculture  as  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  prescnbe.  If  the 
appropriation  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  maxi- 
fflmn  amounts  as  above  specified,  then  the  ap- 
propriation shall  be  distributed  to  the  schools 
of  the  respective  grades  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  school  shall  receive  its  pro  rata  share 
thereof. 

Section  17 14.  If  two  or  more  districts  es- 
tablish a  joint  high  school  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  said  high  school  shall  share  in  the 
special  appropriation  made  for  high  schools 
tmder  regulations  made  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Section  171 5.  The  power  to  confer  aca- 
demic degrees,  honorary  or  otherwise,  hereto- 
fore granted  to  and  possessed  by  any  board 
of  public  education,  board  of  school  directors 
or  controllers,  of  any  school  district  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  is  hereby 
vested  in  the  board  of  public  education  or 
school  directors  of  such  school  district  created 
by  the  provisions  hereof.  And  any  public 
high  school  in  any  school  district  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  with  a 
course  of  study  of  not  less  than  four  years, 
and  upon  whose  students  of  the  full  prescribed 
course  of  study  such  academic  or  other 
degrees  have  heretofore  been  conferred,  shall 
he  continued  by  the  said  board  of  public  edu- 
cation or  school  directors  of  the  district  in 
which  it  shall  be  located,  under  such  name  or 
title,  with  such  regulations  and  courses  of 
study  of  such  length  and  character  as  the 
said  board  may  deem  necessary. 


ARTICLE  XVIIL 


JOINT   SCHOOLS. 


^  Section  1801.  The  boards  of  school  directors 
iu  any  two  or  more  adjoining  school  districts 
nay  establish,  construct,  equip,  furnish  and 
maintain  joint  elementary  public  schools,  high 
schools,  or  any  other  kind  of  schools  or  de- 
partments provided  for  in  this  Act  The  cost 
of  establishing,^  constructing,  equipping,  fur- 
nishing and  maintaining  such  joint  schools  or 
departments  shall  be  paid  by  the  several  dis- 
tricts establishing  the  same  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  proportion  as  thev  may  agree 
jlpon.  The  action  of  the  several  boards  estab- 
hshing  and  maintaining  such  joint  schools  or 

i   departments  shall  be  recorded  in  full  in  the 

I   mmutcs  of  the  respective  boards. 

I  Section  1802.  The  several  boards  of  school 
directors  establishing   and   maintaining   such 


joint  schools  or  dq>artments  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  meet  jointly,  and  exercise  the  same 
power  and  authority^  over  the  same  as  the 
several  boards  exercise  over  the  schools  in 
their  respective  districts.  The  title  to  an^  real 
estate  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
anv  such  joint  school  or  department  shall  be 
held  in  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the  dis- 
tricts establishing  the  same  as  they  may  agree. 
No  joint  sdiool  or  department  shall  be  estab- 
lished without  receiving  the  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  in  each  district  establishing 
the  same. 

Section  1803.  No  joint  school  or  depart- 
ment of  any  land  shall  be  established  unless 
the  several  districts  intending  to  establish  the 
same  shall  first  enter  into  and  record  in  their 
respective  minutes  a  written  agreement  by  and 
among  themselves,  agreeing  that  such  proposed 
joint  school  or  department  shall  be  established 
and  maintained  by  the  several  districts  in  such 
manner  and  proportion,  and  upon  such  terms 
as  the  several  districts  may  then  agree  upon, 
and  no  change  shall  be  made  therein  without 
the  consent  of  each  district  first  obtained  by 
the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  school 
directors  thereof. 

Section  1804.  The  several  boards  of  school 
directors  of  the  school  districts  establishing 
such  joint  school  or  department  shall  meet  in 
joint  session,  at  least  once  a  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  the  necessary  teacher  or 
teachers  for  such  joint  school  or  department, 
and  fixing  the  salary  of  the  same,  and  at  such 
joint  session  they  shall  elect  from  the  treas- 
urers of  their  respective  districts  one  who 
shall  act  as  the  treasurer  of  such  joint  school 
or  department,  to  whom  shall  be  paiid  by  the 
several  districts  establishing  such  joint  school 
or  department  the  amount  agreed  upon  to  be 
contributed  by  each  district  for  the  support  of 
such  joint  school  or  department,  and  they  shall 
fix  the  salary  of  the  treasurer  of  such  joint 
school  or  department  annually  at  an  amount 
not  exceeding  two  per  centum  of  the  funds 
passing  through  his  hands,  Provided  that 
whatever  matter  is  required  by  law  to  be 
decided  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  all  the 
directors  of  a  school  district  shall  in  a  joint 
school  or  department  also  be  required  to  be 
decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  directors 
in  each  district. 

Section  1805.  The  boards  of  school  direc- 
tors establishing  any  joint  school  or  depart- 
ment may  supervise  and  direct  its  affairs  by 
meeting  jointly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
affairs  of  the  school  district  are  managed,  or 
they  may  agree  that  the  affairs  of  such  joint 
school,  except  the  purchasing  of  the  necessary 
site  and  the  employing  and  the  fixing  of  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  or  teachers,  may  be 
delegated  to  a  joint  school  committee  to  be 
composed  of  one  or  more  members  from  each 
board  establishing  such  joint  school  or  depart- 
ment as  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  where  the 
management  of  such  joint  school  or  depart- 
ment is  conferred  upon  such  joint  school  com- 
mittee, every  board  of  school  directors  of  the 
several  districts  establishing  such  joint  school 
or  department  shall  annually,  during  the 
month   of   June,   select   one   or   more   of   its 
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members  who  with  the  members  chosen 
in  like  manner  in  the  other  districts,  shall 
be  known  as  the  Joint  School  Committee 
of  such  districts,  which  committee  shall 
have  all  the  powers  and  duties  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  liabilities  with  reference  to 
the  sttpervision,  maintenance  and  regulation  of 
such  joint  schools  or  departments  as  are  now 
conferred  or  imposed  by  law  upon  school 
boards  generally,  excepting  such  duties  as  are 
hereinbefore  reserved  to  be  exercised  by  the 
several  boards  meeting  in  joint  session.  Such 
Joint  School  Committee  shall  have  no  power 
to  create  any  indebtedness  that  shall  be  binding 
upon  such  districts.  Such  joint  boards,  or 
Joint  School  Committee  shall  organize  annu- 
ally by  electing  a  president  and  secretary,  and 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  such  joint  school 
or  department  shail  be  paid  by  warrant  drawn 
on  the  treasurer  of  such  joint  school  or  de- 
partment by  the  president  and  secretary  of 
such  Joint  Board  or  School  Committee,  as  well 
as  all  expenses  necessary  to  maintain  properly 
such  joint  school  or  department. 

Section  1806.  The  treasurer  of  each  joint 
school  or  department  shall  give  an  approved 
bond  to  the  several  districts  establishing  the 
same  to  be  filed  with  the  president  of  any  one 
of  the  boards  of  school  directors  establishing 
such  joint  school  or  department.  The  account 
of  such  treasurer  shall  be  audited  in  the  same 
manner  and  by  the  same  auditors  as  his  ac- 
count as  treasurer  of  the  school  district  is 
audited.  Such  joint  school  treasurer  shall  be 
subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the 
same  as  the  treasurer  of  any  school  district  so 
far  as  they  apply  to  him. 

Section  1807.  Any  school  district  joining  in 
the  establishment  of  a  joint  school  or  depart- 
ment as  herein  provided  shall  have  the  same 
power  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  its 
share  of  establishing  and  maintaining  sudi 
joint  school  or  department  as  it  has  to  raise 
funds  to  establish  and  maintain  any  public 
school. 

Section  1808.  The  several  school  districts 
establishing  any  joint  school  or  department 
mav  at  any  time,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
school  directors  of  their  respective  districts, 
discontinue  any  such  joint  school  or  depart- 
ment, and  the  property  belonging  to  the  same 
when  discontinued  shall,  unless  otherwise 
agreed  upon  by  the  several  districts,  be  dis- 
posed of  and  distributed  to  and  among  them  in 
the  same  proportion  as  it  was  originally  con- 
tributed. 


ARTICLE  XIX. 


VOCATIONAL   AND    OTHER    SPECIAL 

SCHOOLS. 


Section  1901.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  any  school  district  of  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  class  in  this  Commonwealth  upon  the 
application  of  the  parents  of  twenty-five  or 
more  pupils  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
residents  of  the  school  district,  shall  open  a 
free  evening  school  for  their  instruction  in 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  such 


other  branches  as  the  board  may  deem  advis- 
able, such  evening  school  to  be  kept  open  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  four  months  in  eadi 
year,  each  of  said  months  to  consist  of  twenty 
days,  and  each  evening  session  to  be  open  at 
least  two  hours.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to 
said  evening  school  who  is  unemployed  during 
the  day,  or  in  actual  attendance  upon  any 
school  either  public  or  private  during  the  day. 
Provided  that  when  the  average  daily  atten- 
dance falls  below  fifteen  pupils  the  board  of 
school  directors  may  close  such  evening  school 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Section  1902.  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  any  school  district  of  the  second  or  third 
class  in  this  Commonwealth,  when  requested 
by  seventy-five  or  more  tax-payers  of  the  dis- 
trict, shall  establish  and  equip  an  evening 
manual  training  school  for  pupils  above  the 
age  .of  fourteen  years,  and  shall  keep  the  same 
open  as  many  months  in  the  year  as  day 
schools  are  kept  open.  Provided  that  no  such 
evening  manual  training  school  shall  be  opened 
unless  at  least  twenty-five  pupils  of  the  dis- 
trict apply  for  admission  thereto,  and  the  same 
shall  be  closed  by  the  board  of  school  direc- 
tors when  the  average  attendance  falls  below 
fifteen. 

Section  1903.  All  teachers  of  evening 
schools  must  have  proper  certificates  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act. 

Section  1904.  The  board  of  school  directora 
in  any  school  district  where  no  kindergartens 
are  established,  or  in  addition  to  any  kinder- 
gartens established  by  such  district,  may  co- 
operate with  and  assist  any  kindergarten  that 
has  been  or  hereafter  may  be  established  by 
any  non-sectarian  association  or  agency. 

Section  1905.  Any  board  of  school  directors 
in  this  Commonwealth  establishng  an  agrcnl- 
tural  school  may,  in  connection  therewith,  ac- 
quire in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided 
such  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  as  the  board 
of  school  directors  may  determine,  for  the 
purpose  of  such  agricultural  school,  and  may 
equip  and  maintain  the  same  in  a  proper  man- 
ner to  be  used  in  connection  therewith. 

Section  1906.  Any  board  of  school  directors 
may  admit  persons  less  than  six  years  of  age 
or  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  to  suit- 
able special  or  vocational  schools  or  detri- 
ments. 


ARTICLE  XX. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Section  2001.  There  shall  be  thirteen  Nor- 
mal School  districts  in  this  Commonwealth, 
as  now  provided,  and  one  State  Normal 
School  in  each  district. 

Delaware,  Chester,  Bucks  and  Montgomoy 
counties  shall  be  the  First  Normal  School  dis- 
trict, and  the  State  Normal  School  at  West 
Chester  shall  be  the  State  Normal  School  in 
this  district. 

Lancaster,  York  and  Lebanon  counties  shall 
be  the  Second  Normal  School  district,  and  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Millersville  shall  be 
the  State  Normal  School  in  this  district. 
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Berks,  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  counties  shall 
be  the  Third  Normal  School  district,  and  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Kutztown  shall  be  the 
State  Normal  School  in  this  district. 

Northampton,  Carbon,  Monroe,  Pike,  Lu- 
zerne, Lackawanna  and  Wayne  counties  shall 
be  the  Fourth  Normal  School  district,  and  the 
State  Normal  School  at  East  Stroudsburg  shall 
be  the  State  Normal  School  in  this  district 

Wycnning,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Bradford, 
Lyccnning  and  Tioga  counties  shall  be  the 
Fifth  Normal  School  district,  and  the  State 
Noraial  School  at  Mansfield  shall  be  the  State 
Normal  School  in  this  district 

Dauphin,  Northumberland,  Columbia,  Mon- 
tonr,  Union,  Snyder,  Perry,  Juniata  and 
Ififflin  counties  shall  be  the  Sixth  Normal 
School  district,  and  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Bloomsburg  shall  be  the  State  Normal 
School  in  this  district 

Cumberland,  Adams,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Bed- 
ford, Huntington  and  Blair  counties  shall  be 
the  Seventh  Normal  School  district,  and  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Shippensbur^  shall  be 
the  State  Normal  School  in  this  district 

Centre,  Qinton,  Qearfield,  Elk,  Potter  and 
Cameron  counties  shall  be  the  Eighth  Normal 
School  district  and  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Lock  Haven  shall  be  the  State  Normal 
School  in  this  district 

Cambria,  Indiana,  Armstrong  and  West- 
moreland counties  shall  be  the  Ninth  Normal 
School  district  and  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Indiana  shall  be  the  State  Normal  School  in 
this  district 

Washington,  Fayette,  Greene  and  Somerset 
comities  shall  be  the  Tenth  Normal  School 
district  sind  the  State  Normal  School  at  Cali- 
fornia shall  be  the  State  Normal  School  in 
this  district 

Allegheny,  Butler  and  Beaver  counties  shall 
be  the  l^eventh  Normal  School  district  and 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Slippery  Rock 
shall  be  the  State  Normal  School  in  this  dis- 
trict 

Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Crawford  and 
Eric  counties  shall  be  the  Twelfth  Normal 
School  district,  and  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Edinboro  shall  be  the  State  Normal  School 
in  this  district 

Jefferson,  Clarion,  Forest,  Warren  and  Mc- 
Kean  counties  shall  be  the  Thirteenth  Normal 
School  district,  and  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Qarion  shall  be  the  State  Normal  School 
in  this  district. 

Section  2002.  The  State  Normal  Schools 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  their  purpose  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  teachers. 

Section  2003.  The  pecuniary  and  other 
affairs  of  each  State  Normal  School  shall  be 
managed  by  a  board  of  eighteen  trustees,  nine 
elected  by  the  contributors  or  stockholders,  and 
nne  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  trustees  on  the  part  of  the 
contributors  or  stockholders,  shall  be  elected 
from  their  own  number  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  annually, 
three  members  to  be  elected  each  year,  and  to 
serve  three  years.  Any  vacancies  in  the  trus- 
tees on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  shall  be 
"Hed  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  board 


of  trustees  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 
terms.  All  trustees  of  any  State  Normal 
School,  now  serving,  shall  continue  to  serve 
as  such  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Section  2004.  The  contributors  or  stock- 
holders shall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  select  and 
nominate  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction twice  as  many  persons  as  are  to  be 
appointed  on  the  board  of  trustees  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  from  whom,  if  satisfactory,  he 
shall  appoint  the  required  number  of  trustees 
to  serve  for  three  years,  but  if  the  nomina- 
tions so  made  be  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  he  shall, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor, 
choose  others  deemed  more  suitable.  When 
any  vacancy  occurs  among  the  trustees  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  the  remaining  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees  shall  select  and  nomi- 
nate to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion two  persons  for  each  such  vacancy  from 
whom,  if  satisfactory,  he  shall  appoint  a  trus- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  State  for  the  remainder 
of  the  unexpired  term.  But  if  the  nomina- 
tions so  made  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  he  shall,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor, 
choose  another  deemed  more  suitable. 

Section  2005.  The  board  of  trustees  of 
each  State  Normal  School  shall  have  a  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  who  shall  be  members,  and 
a  treasurer  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  said 
board.  The  board  shall  hold  meetings  at  least 
once  every  three  months,  and  seven  trustees 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  to 
do  business.  All  changes  in  by-laws  and  rules 
for  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  board 
must  be  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Section  2006.  No  trustee  of  any  State 
Normal  School  except  the  secretary,  for  proper 
duties  of  his  office,  shall  receive  from  such 
school  any  compensation  for  services  rendered 
to  the  school,  but  any  of  them  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  school, 
receive  a  fee  not  exceeding  tliree  dollars 
($3.00)  per  meeting,  and  be  reimbursed  for 
actual  expenses  incurred  in  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  board  of  trustees,  or  for  expenses 
incurred  in  rendering  other  properly  author- 
ized services  to  the  school. 

Section  2007.  In  case  the  real  estate  of  any 
State  Normal  School,  upon  which  the  Com- 
monwealth has  a  lien  or  liens  by  mortgage, 
shall  be  exposed  to  sale  by  judicial  process,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, if  in  its  opinion  the  interests  of-  the 
Commonwealth  will  thereby  be  profited,  to 
cause  a  bid  or  bids  to  be  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  any  such  sale,  for  such 
sum  or  sums  of  money  as  may,  in  its  judg- 
ment, be  necessary  to  secure  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth;  the  title,  in 
case  the  property  shall  be  struck  down  at  its 
bid,  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Provided  that  in  no  case  shall  any 
such  bid  or  bids  exceed  the  amount  of  said 
lien  or  liens,  together  with  prior  liens,  if  any 
such  exist 

Section  2008.  In  case  any  real  estate  shall 
at  any  such  sale  be  struck  down  on  the  bid  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  it  shall  make 
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return  of  its  action  in  the  premises,  to  the 
Auditor  General,  who,  upon  approving  the 
same,  shall  give  a  certificate  of  the  fact  and 
amount  payable  out  of  any  appropriation  made 
or  to  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

Section  2009.  Any  State  Normal  School 
may  receive,  hold  and  use,  under  the  direction 
of  its  trustees  as  aforesaid,  any  devise,  be- 
quest, gift,  grant,  or  endowment  of  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  which  may  be  made 
to  it,  and  the  same,  if  accepted,  shall  be  so 
applied  by  the  trustees  as  shall,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  them,  increase  the  efficiency 
and  usefulness  of  the  said  school,  subject, 
however,  to  any  terms,  conditions,  or  restric- 
tions which  may  be  attached  to  such  devise, 
bequest,  gift,  grant  or  endowment,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  Act, 
and  the  said  trustees  shall  have  authority  to 
bring  suit  in  their  name  as  trustees  and  to  do 
all  other  things  necessary  for  the  recovery,  use 
and  application  of  the  same. 

Section  2010.  The  trustees  of  each  of  said 
State  Normal  Schools  shall  annually  in  the 
month  of  August,  furnish,  under  oath  or  affir- 
mation of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, a  full  account  of  its  pecuniary  condition, 
showing  income  and  debts,  if  any,  salaries  and 
other  expenses,  together  with  the  number  of 
students  admitted  and  graduated,  improve- 
ments made  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  said  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  may  from  time 
to  time,  by  his  general  circular  to  all  of  said 
schools,  require  to  be  furnished,  and  each  of 
said  schools  shall  always  be  open  to  the  visi- 
tation and  inspection  of  said  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  superintendents 
of  public  schools  within  the  Normal  School 
district. 

Section  201 1.  The  t  rustees  of  each  State 
Normal  School  shall  appoint  a  principal  and 
such  professors,  teachers,  and  other  officers 
and  employees  as  the  condition  of  the  school 
and  the  number  of  students  may  require. 

Section  2012.  The  principal  shall  teach 
such  classes  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the 
trustees,  and  he  shall  be  charged  with  the 
entire  discipline  and  government  of  the  school, 
in  conformity  with  such  regulations  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  adopted  by  the  trustees 
and  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Section  2013.  The  professors,  teachers  and 
other  officers  and  employees  shall  teach  such 
branches,  or  perform  such  duties,  as  shall  be 
assigned  them  by  the  trustees  or  by  the  prin- 
cipal. 

Section  2014.  No  religious  test  or  qualifi- 
cation shall  be  required  to  entitle  any  one  to 
become  a  contributor,  stockholder,  trustee, 
professor,  teacher  or  student  in  any  State 
Normal  School. 

Section  2015.  Each  State  Normal  School 
shall  have  one  or  more  practice  or  model 
schools,  with  not  less  than  one  hundred  pupils, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  students  of  the 
normal  schools  shall  therein  acquire  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching,  under 
the  instruction  of  their  proper  teachers.  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  of  any  State 


Normal  School,  and  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors of  any  district,  to  enter  into  an  ar- 
rangement or  agreement  between  such  trustees 
and  such  board  of  school  directors,  by  whidb 
all  or  part  of  the  pupils  of  such  school  district 
may  be  instructed  in  the  Model  School  of  any 
State  Normal  School,  and  the  expenses  of  such 
instruction  shall  be  paid  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  board  of  school  directors  of  sucb 
district  and  the  trustees  of  such  State  Normal 
School.  Such  action  of  the  said  school  dis- 
trict or  districts  and  the  trustees  of  such  State 
Normal  School  shall  be  entered  respectively 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  said  respective  boards. 

Section  2016.  Meetings  of  the  principals 
of  the  several  State  Normal  Schools  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  course  or  courses  of 
study  for  said  schools  and  arranging  other 
matters  coming  within  their  jurisdiction  as  a 
body,  shall  be  called  at  Harrisburg  or  else- 
where by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessary 
or  upon  a  request  so  to  do,  made  by  three 
principals  of  State  Normal  Schools. 

Section  2017.  In  all  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  the  length  of  the  course  or  courses  of 
study,  the  qualifications  for  admission  thereto, 
and  for  graduation  therefrom,  and  the  branches 
or  subjects  to  be  included  therein,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  principals  of  the  State 
Normal  schools;  and  the  action  of  a  majority 
of  said  principals  shall  be  binding  on  all  the 
schools  in  reference  to  the  length  of  the  course 
or  courses  of  stud^  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools,  the  qualifications  for  admission  thereto 
and  graduation  therefrom,  and  the  branches  or 
subjects  to  be  included  therein  when  approved 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Section  2018.  All  text-books  used  in  the 
State  Normal  School  shall  be  selected  by  its 
proper  professors  and  teachers  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  principal  thereof. 

Section  2019.  The  cost  of  boarding  and 
tuition  shall  be  fixed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
several  State  Normal  Schools  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, but  no  difference  in  the  charge  for 
boarding  and  tuition  shall  be  made  in  favw 
of  any  students  pursuing  similar  studies. 

Section  2020.  The  tuition  of  all  students  at 
the  State  Normal  Schools,  who  are  not  less 
than  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  who  sign  an 
agreement  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  Commonwealth  for  not  less  than  two 
years,  and  who  are  pursuing  regular  courses 
in  pedagogy  therein,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Com- 
monwealth and  sufficient  appropriation  shall 
be  made  for  this  purpose.  The  trustees  of 
any  State  Normal  School,  when  it  does  not 
interfere  with  its  purpose  to  educate  and  train 
teachers,  may  admit  other  students  than  those 
preparing  to  teach.  Provided  that  all  such 
students,  except  those  in  the  model  school, 
shall  pay  regular  tuition,  and  Provided  that, 
when  there  is  insufficient  room  for  all  who 
apply,  preference  shall  be  given  to  those  pre- 
paring to  teach. 

Section-  2021.  The  State  Board  of  Normal 
School  Examiners  at  a  State  Normal  School 
shall  consist  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  or  his  representative  as  president, 
of  two  principals  of  State  Normal  Schools,  of 
whom  the  principal  of  the  school  where  the 
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students  are  to  be  examined  shall  be  one, 
together  with  a  sufficient  number  of  county, 
district  or  assistant  county  or  district  super- 
intendents, all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Superintend'cnt  of  Public  Instruction. 

Section  2022.  In  order  to  make  the  final 
examinations  as  nearly  tmiform  as  possible, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may 
have  the  questions  for  these  examinations 
prepared  and  furnished  to  the  different  State 
Normal  Schools. 

'  Section  2023.  No  person  shall  graduate  at 
a  State  Normal  School  who  receives  more 
than  one  negative  vote  from  a  state  board  of 
examiners  conducting  the  examination  therein. 
Section  2024.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the 
members  of  the  several  State  Boards  of  Nor- 
mal School  Examiners  shall  be  paid  by  the 
State,  and  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars 
($3,ooaoo)9  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for 
that  purpose. 

Section  2025.  Every  graduate  from  a  State 
Normal  School  shall  receive  a  State  Normal 
School  certificate  si^ed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Normal  School  Examiners,  the 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  the 
president  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees 
thereof.  Such  certificate  shall  set  forth  ex- 
pressly the  branches  in  which  its  holder  is 
qualified  to  teach,  and  shall  be  received  as 
fall  evidence  of  his  qualification  to  teach  any 
of  the  branches  therein  enumerated  for  two 
full  annual  school  terms  in  any  public  school 
in  this  Commonwealth  without  further  exami- 
nation. 

Section  2026.  A  graduate  of  a  State  Normal 
School  who,  after  such  graduation,  has  taught 
for  two  school  terms  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  Commonwealth,  and  who  presents  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  moral  character,  and  of  suc- 
cessful teaching  for  two  school  terms,  from 
the  board  or  boards  of  school  directors  in 
whose  employment  he  has  taught,  counter- 
signed by  the  proper  superintendent  or  super- 
intendents, shall  be  granted  a  State  Normal 
School  diploma  by  the  State  Normal  School 
from  which  he  was  graduated,  signed  by  the 
same  persons  who  sign  the  State  Normal 
School  certificates  from  such  school,  which 
diploma  shall  'be  received  as  full  evidence  of 
his  qualification  to  teach  any  of  the  branches 
set  forth  in  his  State  Normal  School  certificate 
or  diploma  in  any  public  school  in  this  Com- 
monwealth without  further  examination. 

Section  2027.  Whenever  the  holder  of  any 
State  Normal  School  certificate  or  diploma 
shall  have  prepared  for  examination  in  any 
hranches  of  study  additional  to  those  in  such 
certificate  or  diploma,  he  may  attend  the  an- 
nual examination  at  a  State  Normal  School 
and  any  branches  in  which  he  is  found  duly 
qualified  shall  be  added  to  and  included  in  said 
certificate  or  diploma. 

Section  2026.  No  temporary  or  provisional 
teachers*  certificate  of  any  less  degree  of 
scholarship  than  that  required  by  the  regularly 
adopted  courses  or  courses  of  tfie  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  shall  be  issued  by  any  State  Nor- 
mal School  or  by  the  faculty  thereof. 

Section  2029.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
State  Normal  School  in  this  Commonwealth 


to  condemn  and  take  any  land  required  by  it 
for  its  use  in  the  same  manner  as  land  may  be 
condemned  and  taken  by  any  schod  district, 
as  prescribed  in  this  Act,  Provided  that  before 
any  land  is  so  taken  by  any  State  Normal 
School,  a  proper  bond  with  sufficient  security 
to  be  approved  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  the  proper  county,  conditioned  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  damages  incurred  on  account  of 
taking  such  land,  shall  be  filed  in  said  court 
for  the  use  of  the  owners  of  the  land  so  taken. 

Section  2030.  All  moneys  that  may  be  re- 
ceived by  this  Commonwealth  from  any  in- 
surance policy  or  policies  upon  the  buildings 
belonging  to  any  of  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
shall  be  held  by  the  State  Treasurer  in  trust, 
for  the  repairing  and  rebuilding  of  the  part 
covered  by  such  insurance  policy  or  policies 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  such 
Normal  Schools. 

Section  2031.  When  the  trustees  of  any 
State  Normal  School  whose  buildings,  in- 
sured for  the  use  of  the  State,  have  been  in- 
jured or  destroyed  by  fire,  shall  have  repaired 
or  rebuilt  the  part  covered  by  such  insurance 
policy  or  policies,  and  shall  satisfy  the  Audi- 
tor General  that  the  amount  of  insurance 
money  received  by  the  State  has  been  ex- 
pended on  such  repairs  or  rebuilding,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  said  State  Nor- 
mal School  for  the  amount  of  such  insurance 
money  or  for  such  part  thereof  as  the  Auditor 
General  is  satisfied  has  been  expended  on 
such  repairs  or  rebuilding,  and  the  State 
Treasurer  is  authorized  and  required  to  pay 
said  warrant  out  of  the  insurance  money  thus 
received. 

Section  2032.  In  order  that  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  may  be  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Commonwealth,  for  the  better  preparation 
of  teachers,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
hereby  authorized,  and  empowered,  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  purchasing  any  State 
Normal  School,  and  if  it  be  found  diat  the 
stockholders,  or  other  owners  thereof,  are 
desirous  of  selling  and  conveying  the  property 
of  any  such  institution  to  the  Commonwealth, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  State  Board  of 
Education  to  make  the  most  advantageous  ar- 
rangements possible  for  the  purchase  of  the 
same,  and  when  such  negotiations  have  been 
concluded,  to  enter  into  an  agreemerit^  in 
writing,  embodying  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  the  purchase  is  effected,  and  the 
property  agreed  to  be  conveyed.  Provided 
that  in  no  case  shall  more  be  paid  for  any 
State  Normal  School  than  the  actual  amount 
oris^inally  paid  for  the  stock  thereof. 

Section  2033.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
payment  for  the  property  of  any  such  schools 
purchased  as  herein  provided,  there  shall  be 
appropriated  in  the  general  appropriation  bill 
of  191 1,  and  at  each  subsequent  session  of  the 
Legislature  not  less  than  Two  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Dollars  ($200,000)  until  all  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  which  are  offered  on  terms  ac- 
ceptable to  the  State  Board  of  Education  have 
been  bought,  which  shall  be  paid  out  by  war- 
rant drawn  by  the  Auditor  General  upon  the 
State  Treasurer,  when  certified  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 
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Provided,  however,  that  when  the  funds 
available  for  such  purchases  are  insufficient 
to  pay  for  all  the  State  Normal  Schools  of- 
fered on  terms  satisfactory  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  said  Board  shall  select  the 
schools  whose  purchase  it  deems  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Commonwealth  at  that 
time,  and, 

Provided,  further,  that  the  agreements  made 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  with  the 
stockholders  of  any  State  Normal  School,  as 
herein  authorized,  shall  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  of  this  Common- 
wealth before  it  is  binding  and  before  any 
pa3rment  on  account  of  the  same  is  made. 

Section  2034.  Upon  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  money  to  the  stockholders  of  any 
such  State  Normal  School,  properly  executed 
deeds  of  conveyance  for  all  of  its  real  estate, 
together  with  all  of  its  other  property  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Commonwealth  and  thereafter 
such  State  Normal  shall  be  owned,  controlled 
and  maintained  as  a  State  institution. 

The  corporation  of  any  State  Normal 
School  conveying  its  property  to  the  Common- 
wealth, as  herein  provided,  shall  then  be  dis- 
solved by  the  stockholders  thereof  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law. 

Section  2035.  Upon  the  conveyance  of  the 
property  of  any  State  Normal  School  to  the 
Commonwealth  said  school  shall  be  managed 
by  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  residents  of  the 
Normal  School  district  in  which  said  school  is 
located,  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  three  to  senre  until  the  first 
Monday  of  the  first  ensuing  July,  three  to 
serve  until  the  first  Monday  of  the  second 
ensuing  July,  and  three  to  serve  until  the  first 
Monday  of  the  third  ensuing  July;  and  each 
year  thereafter,  three  to  serve  for  three  years, 
but  all  such  trustees  shall  continue  to  serve 
until  their  successors  are  appointed.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  thereof  shall  be  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at 
any  meeting  of  such  board.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  may  remove  any  trustees  at  any 
time.  All  vacancies  in  such  Board  shall  be 
filled  for  the  unexpired  terms  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

Section  2036.  Subject  to  any  existing  or 
subsequent  laws  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools  of  this  Commonwealth, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  and 
control  of  any  State  Normal  Schools  acquired 
by  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  2037.  The  board  of  trustees  of  each 
State  Normal  School  owned  by  this  Common- 
wealth, shall  manage  its  pecuniary  and  other 
affairs  subject  to  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  therefor,  and  may  make  and  en- 
force such  additional  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  deemed  wise  and  expedient  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  institution,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Section  2038.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  pre- 
scribe all  forms  and  to  give  all  instruction 
required  for  carrying  into  full  effect  the  acts 
establishing  and  regulating  the  State  Normal 


Schools  on  all  points  not  herein  set  forth  in 
detail. 

Section  2039.  The  General  Assembly  hereby 
declares  that  it  would  have  passed  this  act  if 
this  article  number  twenty  relating  to  normal 
schools  were  not  in  it,  and  that  if  said  article 
twenty  relating  to  normal  schools  or  any  part 
thereof  is  declared  unconstitutional  the  re- 
mainder of  this  act  shall  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect. 


ARTICLE  XXL 


TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 


Section  2101.  The  county  superintendent  in 
each  coimty  of  this  Commonwealth  is  hereby 
required  annually,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
he,  or  a  properly  authorized  committee  of 
teachers  acting  with  him,  may  deem  most  con- 
venient, to  call  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  and  invite  the  teachers  of  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  in  his  county  to  as- 
semble and  organize  Uiemselves  into  a  teach- 
ers' institute  for  their  improvement  in  the 
science,  art  and  history  of  education,  to  con- 
tinue in  session  at  least  five  days,  including  a 
half-day  for  going  to  and  a  half-day  for 
returning  from  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
said  institute,  and  to  be  presided  over  by  the 
county  superintendent,  or  by  some  one  desig- 
nated by  him,  and  to  be  subject  in  its  general 
management  to  his  control. 

Section  2102.  Each  county  superintendent 
upon  the  assembling  of  the  teachers'  institute 
of  his  county  shall  cause  a  roll  of  members  to 
be  prepared,  which  roll  shall  be  called  at  least 
twice  every  day  during  the  session  of  the  insti- 
tute, and  all  absentees  shall  be  carefully  noted, 
or  he  shall  otherwise  determine  the  actual 
attendance  of  the  teachers  at  each  session,  and 
upon  the  adjournment  of  the  institute  he  shall 
ascertain  the  exact  number  of  teachers  who 
were  in  attendance  and  the  length  of  time  each 
attended. 

Section  2103.  At  the  close  of  each  annual 
teachers'  institute  upon  the  presentation  of  the 
county  superintendent's  certificate  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  proper  county  certifying  to  the 
attendance  of  teachers  as  herein  required,  said 
treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
pay  immediately  to  the  county  superintendent 
out  of  the  county  treasury,  one  dollar  ($1.00) 
for  every  three  davs  spent  by  the  teachers  of 
the  county  in  attendance  at  the  institute  for 
that  year,  such  money  to  be  expended  by  the 
county  superintendent  in  paying  for  instructors 
and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  institute. 
Provided  that  the  amount  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  county  treasury  shall  in  no  case  be 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00)  nor 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00),  if  it 
shall  appear  from  the  duplicate  vouchers  pre- 
sented by  the  countv  superintendent  that  this 
sum  has  been  actually  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose herein  specified. 

Section  2104.  Every  annual  county  teachers' 
institute  shall  elect  two  of  its  members  as 
auditors,  who  with  one  auditor  elected  by  the 
countv   directors'   association   shall   audit  the 
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aooounts  of  said  institute  as  provided  in  this 
Act 

Section  2105.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
board  of  school  directors  of  any  school  district 
which  has  elected  a  superintendent  and  em- 
ploys not  less  than  forty  teachers,  by  resolution 
at  any  regular  meeting  duly  recorded,  to  au- 
thorize the  holding  of  an  annual  teachers' 
institute  for  said  district,  and  in  such  case  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  holding  of  insti- 
tutes it  shall  be  in  no  wise  subject  to  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  schools  of  the  countv  in  which  said 
district  is  located,  and  when  the  holding  of 
said  separate  annual  institute  shall  have  been 
authorized  as  aforesaid  the  superintendent  of 
sdiools  of  said  district  shall  have  power  to 
call  and  conduct  a  teachers'  institute,  and  to 
draw  from  the  county  treasury  moneys  for  the 
support  of  the  same,  in  like  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  county  superintendents  of 
this  Commonwealth  are  empowered  to  do,  and 
the  board  of  school  directors  of  such  district 
may  by  a  majority  vote  appropriate  such  addi- 
tional funds  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  main- 
tain said  institute. 

Section  2106.  District  teachers'  institutes 
may  be  held  throughout  the  school  year  for 
not  less  than  five  days,  or  ten  half -days,  which 
the  district  superintendent  may  select  lor  this 
purpose. 

Section  2107,  The  board  of  school  directors 
of  every  school  district  holding  an  annual  dis- 
trict teachers'  institute  shall  at  or  before  the 
time  of  holding  the  same  appoint  a  proper 
person  who  with  the  two  auditors  elected  by 
such  institute  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
annual  district  teachers'  institute  as  herein 
provided. 

Section  2108.  All  boards  of  school  directors 
in  this  Commonwealth  are  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  pay  from  the  district  funds  to  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  their 
several  districts,  in  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion provided  for  in  their  contracts,  three  dol- 
lars per  day  for  each  day's  actual  attendance 
upon  the  sessions  of  the  annual  teachers' 
institute. 

Section  2109.  Payment  for  said  institute 
attendance  shall  be  based  on  the  official  reports 
nude  to  the  several  boards  of  school  directors 
bv  the  proper  county  or  district  superintendent, 
who  shall  report  the  daily  attendance  of  teach- 
ers to  the  respective  boards  by  which  they  are 
eiiq>loyed,  and  such  payment  shall  be  allowed 
by  the  boards  of  school  directors  and  paid,  to 
the  teachers  entitled  to  receive  the  same.  The 
time  in  attendance  at  the  annual  teachers' 
institute  shall  not  be  considered  as  days  taught 
or  lessen  the  actual  number  of  days  in  the 
minimum  school  term. 

Section  21 10.  Every  teacher  absenting  him- 
self from  the  annual  teachers'  institute  shall 
forfeit  to  the  school  district  employing  him  a 
sum  equal  to  that  which  he  would  have  re- 
ceived for  attendance  at  such  institute,  this 
sum  to  be  deducted  from  his  salary  for  the 
month  next  following  the  date  of  convening 
said  institute,  unless  satisfactory  reason  for 
such  absence  be  given  to  the  superintendent 
holding  such  institute. 
Section  21 11.    So  much  of  any  contract  be- 


tween any  teacher  and  a  school  district  in  this 
Commonwealth  as  violates  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Section  21 12.  All  county  and  district  super- 
intendents immediately  upon  the  adioumment 
of  the  teachers'  institutes  held  in  their  respec- 
tive counties  or  districts  shall  report  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  blanks 
furnished  by  him,  the  number  of  teachers  in 
attendance,  the  names  of  instructors,  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  instruction  was  given,  the 
degree  of  popular  interest  awakened  by  the 
proceedings,  and  such  further  information  as 
may  be  required  of  them. 

Section  21 13.  At  the  close  of  each  annual 
county  or  district  teachers'  institute  the  county 
or  district  superintendent  holding  the  same 
shall,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  prepare  an 
itemized  account  of  all  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements received  or  made  on  account  of 
such  institute,  and  submit  the  same,  properly 
sworn  to,  together  with  the  proper  vouchers 
therefor,  to  the  auditors  herein  provided  for 
to  audit  the  same. 

Section  21 14.  Any  institute  funds  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  at  the 
close  of  the  annual  teachers'  institute,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  audit  of  its  accounts,  shall  consti- 
tute an  institute  fund  and  be  accounted  for 
by  the  superintendent  in  the  accounts  of  the 
next  annual  teachers'  institute,  or  be  paid  over 
to  his  successor  in  otnce. 


ARTICLE  XXII. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FIRST 

CLASS. 


Section  2201.  Subject  to  the  general  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  in  addition  to  the 
several  provisions  regulating  the  affairs  of 
school  district  of  the  first  class  as  otherwise 
provided  the  foyowing  additional  provisions 
shall  relate  to  and  regulate  school  districts  of 
the  first  class. 

Section  2202.  In  each  school  district  of  the 
first  class,  the  board  of  school  directors  herein 
provided,  shall  be  known  and  designated  as 
"The  Board  of  Public  Education'^  of  said 
district.  The  board  of  public  education  in 
each  school  district  of  the  first  class  shall 
succeed  to,  and  shall  have,  and  possess,  all 
the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act,  which  the  present  exist- 
ing board  of  public  education  in  its  respective 
district  now  lawfully  has. 

SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

Section  2203.  Every  school  district  of  the 
first  class  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  di- 
vided into  ward  districts,  each  of  which  ward 
districts  shall  be  composed  of  a  municipal 
ward  of  the  city  comprising  such  school  dis- 
trict and  designated  by  the  same  number. 

Section  2204,  In  each  ward  district  of 
school  districts  of  the  first  class  there  shall  be 
elected  at  the  first  municipal  election  occur- 
ring after  the  approval  of  this  Act,  and  after 
the  creation  of  a  new  ward,  seven  school 
visitors,  four  for  two  years  and  three  ^  for 
four   years,    and    at   the   municipal    elections 
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thereafter  four  and  three  school  visitors  shall 
be  alternately  elected  for  four  years.  Their 
terms  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January  following  their  election. 

Section  2205.  Any  citizen  of  this  Common- 
wealth of  good  moral  character,  who  has  been 
a  resident  of  the  ward  district  for  one  year 
or  more  and  is  past  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
shall  be  eligible  as  school  visitor  therein.  Such 
school  visitor  shall  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  or  her  office  take  the  same  oath 
of  office  as  required  of  school  directors  in 
any  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth. 
Any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  school  visitor 
shall  be  filled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  re- 
•  maining  members  of  the  board  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term. 

Section  2206.  Any  person  acting  as  a  direc- 
tor in  any  sub-school  district  of  any  school 
district  of  the  first  class  at  the  time  of  the 
approval  of  this  Act,  may  act  as  a  school  vis- 
itor with  the  school  visitors  herein  provided 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  director. 

Section  2207.  The  school  visitors  of  each 
ward  district  shall  serve  without  compensation, 
and  shall  meet  and  organize  on  the  nrst  Mon- 
day of  January  each  year  bv  electing  one  of 
their  number  as  president  and  one  as  secretary. 
The  secretary  of  each  board  of  school  visitors 
may  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  school 
district  an  annual  salarv  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($25),  as  the  board  of  public  edu- 
cation of  the  school  district  may  determine. 
In  case  of  a  tie  vote  in  the  election  of  school 
visitors  the  same  shall  be  disposed  of  in  like 
manner  as  in  case  of  a  tie  vote  for  school 
directors. 

Section  2208.  The  board  of  school  visitors 
in  each  ward  district  shall,  at  least  once  every 
three  months,  visit  all  the  public  elementary 
schools  therein  and  inspect  the  same.  They 
shall  without  delay  call  the  attention  of  the 
board  of  school  directors  of  the  district  or  its 
appropriate  executive  officer  to  every  matter 
requiring  official  action.  They  shall  make  at 
least  once  every  three  months  a  written  re- 
port to  the  board  of  public  education  of  the 
district,  respecting  the  condition  of  the  schools 
and  the  needs  of  the  ward  district,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  number,  kind,  equipment  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools  and  school  buildings. 

SCHOOL  CONTROLLERS. 

Section  2209.  In  each  school  district  of  the 
first  class  in  this  Commonwealth,  the  Board 
of  Education  therein,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year,  shall  elect  the  Controller  of  the 
city  comprising  such  district  as  school  con- 
troller for  said  district. 

Section  2210.  Every  person  elected  as  a 
school  controller  shall  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  take  or  subscribe  to 
the  oath  or  affirmation  herein  provided  for 
school  directors,  and  shall  furnish  to  the 
school  district  in  which  he  is  elected  a  proper 
bond  in  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  ($25,000.00),  witii  such  surety  or  sure- 
ties as  the  board  of  school  directors  may 
approve,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  all  the  duties  of  his  office  during 
his  term. 

Section  221 1.  The  school  controller  in  each 
district  of  the  first  class  shall  be  paid  from  the 


funds  of  the  school  district  an  annual  salary 
of  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,000.00),  payable 
monthly. 

Section  2212.  The  board  of  public  education 
in  school  districts  of  the  first  class  may  ap- 
point annually  sucn  clerks  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  school  controller.  All  sadh 
appointments  shall  be  made  upon  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  school  controller,  and  their  salaries 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  public  education 
before  any  appointment  is  made.  The  school 
controller  shall  in  addition  to  his  salary  be 
furnished  by  the  school  district  in  which  he 
is  elected,  with  necessary  stationery  and  books 
required  by  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  school  controller. 

Section  2213.  In  case  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  school  controller  by  reason  of 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  such  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
by  the  election  of  the  city  controller  by  the 
board  of  public  education. 

Section  2214.  In  everv  school  district  of  the 
first  class  the  school  controller  therein  shall 
approve  all  proper  school  orders  drawn  on  the 
school  treasurer  before  the  same  are  paid. 
He  shall  not  approve  any  school  order  issued 
in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act 

Section  2215.  He  shall  at  all  times  have 
access  to  all  the  accounts,  books,  records  and 
papers  of  the  district  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  school  finances,  and  may  require  from  the 
board  of  school  directors,  or  any  person  pre- 
senting any  school  order,  such  evidence  or 
information  regarding  its  correctness  as  he 
may  deem  proper. 

Section  2216.  All  contracts  made  by  any 
school  district  of  the  first  class  shall  state 
therein  on  what  item  in  the  annual  estimate 
of  school  expenditures  the  same  is  based,  and 
every  contract  before  becoming  valid  shall  be 
properly  certified  bv  the  school  controller,  who 
shall  at  the  time  of  so  doing  charge  up  the 
amount  of  any  such  contract  against  the  item 
in  the  annual  estimate  on  which  the  same  is 
based.  No  contract  shall  be  certified  by  the 
school  controller  if  the  amount  to  become  due 
thereon  shall  exceed  the  item  of  expenditure 
on  which  it  is  based  as  herein  provided.  When 
any  such  contract  shall  extend  over  a  period 
of  more  than  one  year,  the  school  controller 
snail  charge  against  the  item  in  the  annual 
estimate  of  school  expenditures  on  which  the 
same  is  based,  only  so  much  as  is  due  and 
payable  on  such  contract  for  said  year. 

Section  2217.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
school  controller  to  certify  all  contracts  for 
the  payment  of  which  a  sufficient  sum  has  been 
provided  in  the  annual  school  estimate  as 
herein  provided.  If  any  school  controller  shall 
certify  any  contract  in  excess  of  the  amomit 
of  the  item  of  expenditure  in  the  annual  esti- 
mate made  therefor,  he  together  with  his 
surety  or  sureties  shall  be  individually  liable 
on  his  bond  therefor. 

Section  2218.  The  annual  estimate  of  ex- 
penses made  by  the  board  of  public  education 
m  each  school  district  of  the  first  class,  at  or 
before  the  time  of  assessing  and  levying  the 
annual  school  tax,  shall  be  certified  to  the 
school  controller  of  the  district  by  the  secrc- 
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tary  of  the  board,  and  the  said  school  con- 
troller shall  in  a  proper  book  or  books  kept 
for  that  purpose  keep  an  account  with  each 
item  of  expenditure  as  therein  stated  or  there- 
after changed  by  the  board  in  the  manner 
herein  provided.  He  shall  charge  up  against 
each  item  of  such  estimate  all  school  orders 
drawn  against  the  same  at  the  time  they  are 
approved  by  him,  and  he  shall  not  permit  any 
such  estimate  to  be  overdrawn.  He  shall 
furnish  to  the  board  of  public  education,  a 
monthly  statement  showing  the  original 
amount  of  each  item  of  such  estimate,  the 
amount  paid  out  thereon  and  the  balance,  if 
any,  on  hand.  If  any  item  is  exhausted  he 
shall  |>romptly  notify  the  board  of  such  fact 

Section  2219.  The  school  controller  in  every 
school  district  of  the  first  class  shall,  on  or 
before  the  tenth  day  of  January  of  each  year, 
submit  to  the  board  of  public  education  therein 
an  annual  itemized  statement  of  the  finances  of 
the  school  district  for  the  past  year,  which 
statement  shall  include  aU  assets  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  sources  from  which  they  were 
obtained,  together  with  the  amount  of  uncol- 
lected school  taxes,  stating  the  amount  of 
delinquent  taxes  of  each  year  remaining  un- 
paid. Said  statement  shall  also  set  fordi  the 
(fisbursements  named  in  the  several  items  of 
expenditure,  as  well  as  the  outstanding  indebt- 
edness of  the  district,  if  any,  together  with  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  same  and  when  it  be- 
comes due;  it  snail  include  a  statement  of  the 
sinking  fund  of  the  district,  if  any,  including 
the  securities  therein  held  by  tiie  district. 
Said  statement  shall  also  contam  such  further 
facts  and  information  as  the  controller  may 
sec  proper  to  report. 

Section  222a  Said  school  controller  shall 
also  famish  annually  to  the  board  of  public 
education,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
November,  such  information  as  he  may  think 
proper,  or  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the 
board  of  public  education  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  pr^are  the  annual  estimate  of  expendi- 
tures and  tax  levy  for  the  coming  school  year. 

Section  Z221,  The  annual  financial  state- 
ment, or  any  part  thereof,  furnished  by  the 
school  controller  in  any  district  of  the  first 
class  to  the  board  of  public  education  therein, 
may  be  published  by  the  board  of  public  edu- 
cation in  two  newspapers  designated  by  the 
board,  once  a  week  for  three  successive  weeks, 
b^linning  the  first  week  after  the  same  has 
been  furnished  to  it. 

THE   BOASD   OF   PUBLIC   EDUCATION. 

Section  2222.  The  duties  of  the  board  of 
public  education  in  districts  of  the  first  class, 
in  addition  to  the  duties  prescribed  in  this  Act, 
shall  be  to  define  the  general  policies  of  the 
school  system  and  to  legislate  upon  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  to  determine  and  direct  all 
expenditures  for  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  the  school  system,  to  appoint  the 
officers  herein  prescribed  and  define  their 
duties,  to  appoint  teachers,  and  in  general  to 
legislate  upon  all  matters  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  the  schools  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Section  2223.  The  board  of  public  education 
in  each  school  district  of  the  first  class  shall 


annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
appoint  a  district  superintendent  to  be  desig- 
nated and  known  as  Superintendent  uf  Sdiools 
and  may  also  at  the  same  time  appoint  a 
superintendent  of  buildings,  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  supplies  and  shall  prescribe  their 
duties  and  fix  their  salaries.  They  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  board  for  the  conduct  of 
their  respective  departments,  shall  make  an- 
nual reports  to  the  board,  and  shall  from  time 
to  time  submit  such  plans  and  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  die  schools  and  the  school 
system  as  the>r  shall  deem  expedient  or  as  the 
board  of  public  education  may  require.  Pro- 
vided that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  may 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Section  2224.  Supervision  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  instruction  in  all  the  schools, 
under  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  board  of  public  education,  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
associate  superintendents,  assistant  district 
superintendents  and  school  principals.  Asso^ 
date  and  assistant  district  superintendents  may 
be  appointed  by  the  board  of  public  education 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  They  shall  receive  such  compensa- 
tion as  the  board  of  public  education  ma^ 
determine.  They  shall  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  Superintendent  o^ 
Schools.  Assistant  district  superintendents 
shall  be  assigned  bv  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  administrative  districts.  They 
shall^  in  conjunction  with  the  school  principals, 
inquire  into  and  supervise  all  matters  relating 
to  tht  government^  courses  of  study,  methods 
of  teaching,  discipline  and  conduct  of  all 
sc!iOols  in  their  respective  districts,  and  shall 
report  the  same,  wnen  required,  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools. 

Section  2225.  The  board  of  public  education 
in  each  school  district  of  the  first  class  shall 
prescribe  the  mode  or  modes  of  determining 
the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  positions  as 
principals  or  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the 
district,  and  shall  designate  the  kinds  or 
grades  of  teachers'  certificates  which  may  or 
shall  be  used  in  the  district,  togeUier  with  the 
scholastic,  professional  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions required  for  each  kind  or  grade  of  cer- 
tificate. 

Section  2226.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted 
to  any  person  who  is  not  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, or  to  any  person  who  shall  not  first  have 
presented  a  certificate  from  a  physician,  recog- 
nized by  the  board  of  public  education  as  com- 
petent for  the  purpose,  setting  forth  that  said 
applicant  is  neither  mentally  nor  physically 
disqualified  by  reason  of  tuberculosis,  or  any 
other  chronic  or  acute  physical  defect,  from 
successfully  performing  the  duties  of  a  teacher. 

Section  2227.  A  board  of  examiners  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  applicants  for 
places  upon  any  of  the  eligible  lists  required 
by  this  Act  from  which  appointments  to  serve 
under  the  board  of  public  education  are  made, 
may  be  constituted  by  said  board.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  shall  nominate  to  the 
board  of  public  education  for  appointment 
such  number  of  persons  for  the  Board  of 
Examiners  as  said  board  of  public  education 
may  authorize.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
shall  act  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
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iners.  He  shall  prescribe  such  examinations 
as  upon  his  recommendation  the  board  of 
public  education  may  approve,  or  as  its  rules 
may  direct. 

Section  2228.  EliRfible  lists,  properly  classi- 
fied, containing  the  names  of  persons  who  have 
received  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach, 
and  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order 
of  rank  or  standing,  shall  be  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  shall 
be  open  to  inspection  by  members  of  the  board 
of  public  education,  associate  and  district 
superintendents,  principals  and  school  visitors. 

Section  222p.  Except  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  associate  superintendent,  assistant  dis- 
trict superintendent,  director  of  a  special 
branch  or  as  principal  of  or  teacher  in  a  high 
school  or  normal  school,  or  in  case  of  pro- 
motion or  transfer  from  any  position  to  an- 
other or  higher  position,  no  person  shall  be 
appointed  to  any  educational  position  in  the 
public  school  system  in  school  districts  of  the 
first  class  whose  name  does  not  appear  among 
the  three  highest  names  upon  the  proper  eli- 
gible list,  Provided  that  in  any  district  of  the 
first  class  or  in  one  that  is  made  a  district 
of  the  first  class  by  this  Act,  no  person  hold- 
ing a  position  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  Act  shall  be  displaced  by  the  above  pro- 
vision. 

Section  2230.  A  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings may  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  school 
directors  as  herein  provided.  He  shall  be  an 
engineer  or  architect  of  good  standing  in  his 
profession,  and  shall  give  such  security  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office 
as  the  said  board  shall  prescribe. 

Section  2231.  The  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings shall  be  responsible  for  the  condition  and 
care  of  all  school  buildings  and  premises.  He 
may  appoint  such  assistants  as  the  board  of 
public  education  may  authorize  and  approve, 
said  assistants  shall  receive  such  compensa- 
tion as  the  said  board  shall  determine  and 
shall  perform  their  duties  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings.  All  plans 
for  new  school  construction,  additions  or  re- 
pairs shall  be  approved  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Buildings  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  criticism,  be- 
fore submission  to  the  board  of  public  edu- 
cation for  adoption. 

Section  2232.  The  salaries  of  janitors  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education, 
and  they  shall  discharge  their  duties  under 
the  direction  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings,  Provided,  that 
the  board  of  school  visitors  of  each  ward  dis- 
trict by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
thereof,  shall  have  the  right  to  elect  suitable 
persons  for  janitors  for  all  grammar  and  ele- 
mentary schools  in  such  ward  district,  subject 
to  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Pro- 
vided further,  that  in  the  case  of  other  schools 
the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  shall  have 
the  right  to  recommend  the  appointment  of 
suitable  janitors  and  the  removal  of  such  jani- 
tors for  proper  cause.  But  no  janitor  now 
employed  shall  be  displaced  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  except  for  cause. 

Section  2233.  A  Superintendent  of  Supplies 
may  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  public  edu- 
cation as  herein  provided.    He  shall  give  such 


security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties  as  the  board  shall  prescribe.  He  shall 
be  the  executive  agent  of  said  board  for  the 
purchase,  custody  and  distribution  of  all  sup- 
plies needed  for  the  schools,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  board  of  public  education  shall 
prescribe.  He  may  appoint  such  assistants  as 
the  board  of  public  education  may  authorize 
and  approve.  Such  assistants  shall  receive 
such  compensation  as  said  board  may  deter- 
mine, and  shall  perform  their  duties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  said  superintendent. 


ARTICLE  XXIII. 


STATE   APPROPRIATIONS. 


Section  2301.  All  money  appropriated  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  public  schools  of  this  Com- 
monwealth shall  be  paid  by  order  on  the 
State  Treasurer  signed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Section  2302.  All  appropriations  made  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  public 
school  system  after  the  approval  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  herein 
provided. 

Section  2303.  He  shall  first  deduct  from 
the  appropriation  all  items  specified  in  this 
Act,  and  such  other  amounts  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  deducted  by  any  appropriation 
bill,  and  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation 
shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  2304.  One-half  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  paid  teachers  regularly  employed 
for  the  full  annual  term  of  the  school  district, 
not  including  substitute  teachers  or  teachers 
employed  to  fill  vacancies  which  may  occur 
during  the  school  year,  such  number  of  teach- 
ers to  be  certified  as  herein  provided. 

Section  2305.  One-half  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  sixteen  residing  in  the  respective  school 
districts  of  the  several  counties  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, as  reported  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Section  2306.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of 
October,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eleven,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  president 
and  secretary  of  each  board  of  school  direc- 
tors shall,  under  oath,  certify  to  the  proper 
county  or  district  superintendent  the  number 
of  teachers  in  their  school  district,  upcyi 
which  one-half  of  the  state  appropriation  is 
apportioned  as  herein  provided,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  shall  also  certify  the  number 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  six- 
teen years  residing  in  their  school  district  as 
shown  by  the  enumeration  last  made,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  On 
or  before  the  first  day  of  November,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  said  county  or  district 
superintendent  shall  make  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  on  such  blanks 
as  shall  be  furnished  by  him,  a  tabulated  re- 
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tarn  by  districts  of  the  aforesaid  teachers  and 
children  of  his  county  or  district. 

Section  2307.  If  any  school  district  of  the 
fourth  class  in  this  Commonwealth  since  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  Assembly  approved  April 
twenty-fifth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
one  (Pamphlet  Laws,  page  one  hundred  and 
six  (106),  has  closed  one  or  more  of  its  public 
schools  or  may  hereafter  close  one  or  more 
of  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  provides  proper  free  transportation  for 
part  or  all  of  the  pupils  of  such  closed  schools 
or  school  to  other  public  schools  or  school, 
as  required  by  this  Act,  such  district  shall 
continue  to  receive  from  the  State  appropria- 
tion its  proper  share  thereof  for  each  such 
school  thus  closed,  except  that  no  minimum 
salary  allowance  shall  be  made  therefor. 

Section  2^o8.  If  any  error  in  the  certifici- 
cates  of  the  number  of  teachers  or  children 
shall  occur  whereby  a  school  district  would 
receive  more  or  less  of  the  state  appropriation 
than  is  justly  due  to  such  district,  the  county 
or  district  superintendent  shall  have  authority, 
and  hereby  is  required,  to  forward  immedi- 
ately to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion a  correct  enumeration  of  teachers  or 
children,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  thereupon  make  it  the  basis 
of  the  appropriation  due  said  district. 

Section  2309.  At  the  end  of  any  year  any 
balance  of  the  state  appropriation  remaining 
on  hand  through  forfeiture,  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  added  to  the  state  appropriation  made 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Section  2310.  The  annual  state  appropria- 
tion apportioned  and  distributed  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  to  any  school 
district  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  school  treasurer  of  the  district  and 
shall  be  used  by  the  district,  through  its  board 
of  school  directors,  for  the  use  of  the  district 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  Act. 

Section  231 1.  When  any  board  of  school 
directors  is  compelled  to  close  any  school  or 
schools  on  account  of  any  contagious  disease, 
the  destruction  or  damage  of  the  school  build- 
ing by  fire  or  otherwise,  and  therefore  is  un- 
able to  keep  such  school,  or  schools,  open  for 
the  minimum  term  required  by  this  Act,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  pay 
to  such  school  district  any  or  all  of  its  share 
of  the  annual  state  appropriation  as  he  deems 
proper. 


ARTICLE  XXIV. 


TEACHERS*  RETIREMENT  FUNDS. 


Section  2401.  The  board  of  school  direc- 
tors of  any  district  in  this  Commonwealth  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  estab- 
lish, contribute  to,  and  administer  as  herein 
provided,  a  teachers'  retirement  fund.  The 
said  fund  shall  consist  of  all  funds  available 
for  like  purposes  in  said  district  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  this  law  together  with  such 
additions  thereto  as  the  board  of  school  direc- 
tors may  from  time  to  time  appropriate  for 
that  pnrpose  from  the  funds  of  the  district 
and  SQch  moneys  or  other  property  as  may  be 


donated,  bequeathed,  devised  or  received  from 
any  other  source  for  such  purpose. 

Section  2402.  The  board  of  school  direc- 
tors of  any  district  may  provide  in  the  con- 
tracts with  its  teachers,  prmcipals,  or  supervis- 
ing officials,  that  they  shall  contribute  a  rea- 
sonable sum  from  their  salaries  each  year  to 
said  retirement  fund.  Provided  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  required  to  contribute  any  part 
of  his  salary  to  any  retirement  fund  unless 
the  same  is  provided  for  in  the  contract  by 
which  he  is  engaged. 

Section  2403.  Where  the  teachers,  princi- 
pals or  supervising  officials  of  any  district 
contribute  to  any  retirement  fund,  they  shall 
be  represented  in  making  the  regulations 
governing  it  and  in  its  control  and  manage- 
ment. 

Section  2404.  Every  teacher,  principal  or 
supervising  official  who  retires  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  shall  be  en- 
titled to  such  annuity  as  said  regulations  pro- 
vide.  

ARTICLE  XXV. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 


Section  2501.  In  each  school  district  of  the 
second,  third  or  fourth  class  in  this  Com- 
monwealth in  which  there  now  is,  or  hereafter 
may  be,  a  public  school  library  established, 
such  library  may  be  under  the  management 
and  supervision  of  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors of  such  district  or  of  a  board  of  seven 
library  trustees,  as  herein  provided,  as  the 
board  of  school  directors  may  determine. 

Section  2502.  In  each  school  district  of  the 
second,  third  or  fourth  class,  where  the  public 
school  library  is  puf  under  the  management 
and  supervision  of  a  board  of  seven  library 
trustees,  the  board  of  library  trustees  shall  be 
constitued  as  follows:  Five  library  trustees, 
not  members  of  the  board  of  school  directors, 
shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
board  of  school  directors  from  the  school 
district  at  large.  The  6re  trustees  so  elected, 
together  with  the  president  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  and  the  district  superinten- 
dent, if  any,  or  if  there  be  no  district  super- 
intendent, then  the  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  school  directors,  shall  constitute  the  board 
of  seven  library  trustees. 

Section  2503.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  any  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth, 
where  the  public  school  library  is  under  the 
management  and  supervision  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  therein,  may  at  any  time 
hereafter,  place  such  public  school  library 
under  the  management  and  supervision  of  a 
board  of  seven  library  trustees,  as  herein  pro- 
vided, by  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  school 
directors  in  such  district  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  board. 

Section  2504.  The  first  appointment  of  five 
library  trustees  shall  be  made  for  one,  two, 
three,  four  and  five  years  respectively  from 
the  first  day  of  July  following,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  board  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber for  the  term  of  five  years  such  appoint- 
ments to  be  made  during  the  month  of  June 
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and  the  terms  of  office  to  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  July  following. 

Section  2^5.  The  board  of  librarv  trustees 
herein  provided  shall  organize  annually  on  the 
first  Monday  in  July  each  year  by  the  election 
of  a  president,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  school  directors  shall  be,  ex-officio,  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  library  trustees. 

Section  2506.  The  board  of  library  trustees 
herein  provided  for  in  any  school  district  may. 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  school 
directors  therein,  make  and  enforce  such 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  its  own 
meetings,  and  for  the  management  and  super- 
vision of  the  public  school  library,  as  it  may 
deem  proper,  and  shall  have  general  charge, 
supervision  and  management  of  the  public 
school  library  in  said  district,  purchase  the 
books,  maps,  or  other  matter,  appoint  the 
librarian  and  other  employees,  and  do  all 
other  things  necessary  for  its  government, 
preservation  and  maintenance. 

Section  2507.  The  board  of  school  direc- 
tors in  any  school  district  in  this  Common- 
wealth may  annually  appropriate  for  Uie  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  any  public  school 
library  in  its  district,  out  of  its  annual  school 
taxes,  such  sums  as  it  may  deem  proper  not 
exceeding  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  total 
valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  district, 
Provided  that  when  a  library  is  first  estab- 
lished the  board  of  school  directors  may 
provide  for  the  building  and  establishment  of 
such  public  library,  or  may  provide  for  the 
enlargement  of  any  library  in  like  manner  as 
any  public  school  building  may  be  built  or  en- 
lamd. 

Section  2508.  All  money  paid  out  on  ac- 
count of  any  public  school  library  shall  be 
paid  by  a  i^^lar  school  order  in  like  manner 
as  other  scho:4  funds  are  paid,  Provided,  that 
all  accounts  or  sums  paid  out  on  account  of 
any  public  school  library  shall  be  first  approved 
by  the  board  of  library  trustees  if  there  be 
such  a  board. 

Section  2509.  The  library  trustees  shall 
serve  without  any  compensation,  and  any 
vacancy  in  the  board  of  library  trustees  shall 
be  filled  by  the  board  jof  school  directors  for 
the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term. 

Section  2510.  Instead  of  establishing  or 
maintaining  a  separate  public  school  library, 
any  board  of  school  directors  may,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  join  with,  or  aid,  any  individual 
or  association  in  the  maintenance,  or  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance,  of  a  free,  pub- 
lic, non-sectarian  library,  under  such  written 
agreement  as  it  may  determine;  which  agree- 
ment shall  be  entered  in  full  in  its  minutes. 
Such  agreement  shall  specify  the  manner, 
terms,  and  conditions  agreed  upon,  for  the 
aiding,  establishment,  maintenance  or  man- 
agement of  such  joint  library. 

Section  251 1.  The  board  of  school  directors 
or  the  library  trustees  with  the  consent  of  the 
board  of  school  directors  may  circulate  part 
or  all  of  the  books  and  other  collections  of  a 
public  school  library  among  the  several  schools 
or  may  establish  branch  libraries. 

Section  2512.  Whenever  by  subscription, 
or  otherwise,  a  collection  of  books  or  funds 
to  purchase  the  same  has  been  obtained  for  a 


public  school  library  for  any  school  district, 
or  for  any  school  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  board  of  school  directors  thereof  to 
provide  a  suitable  place,  and  case  or  cases, 
for  said  library.  But  no  books  or  other  matter 
shall  be  put  into  any  public  school  library,  by 
gift  or  otherwise,  without  the  approval  of  the 
library  trustees  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  of  the 
board  of  school  directors. 

Section  2513.  For  the  use  and  convenience 
of  the  residents  of  the  district  the  board  of 
school  directors  or  the  library  trustees  shall 
provide  for  keeping  public  school  libraries 
open  at  such  hours  and  times  throughout  the 
year  as  they  may  deem  proper.  The  board  of 
school  directors  of  any  school  district  main- 
taining a  public  school  library  may  permit  the 
use  thereof  by  the  residents  of  other  school 
districts  under  such  conditions  as  it  may 
prescribe. 

Section  2514.  All  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  any  libraries  established,  main- 
tained or  assisted  as  herein  provided,  and  aU 
appropriations  made  by  any  school  district  for 
the  establishment,  maintenance  or  assistance 
of  any  library,  shall  be  regularly  audited  by 
the  auditors  of  the  proper  school  districts,  and 
reports  of  the  same  be  included  in  the  re- 
ports of  such  auditors. 

Section  2515.  The  librarians  or  trustees  of 
all  public  school  libraries  established  or  main- 
tained under  this  Act,  shall  make  to  the  State 
Librarian  and  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  reports  thereof,  at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  they  may  request. 

Section  2516.  This  Act  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  public  school  libraries  established  wholly  by 
any  school  district  of  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  class  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eleven,  at  which  date  the  office  of  all  public 
school  library  trustees  then  servinijr  by  appoint- 
ment of  any  board  of  school  directors  shall 
be  abolished. 

Section  2517.  Two  or  more  school  districts 
may  unite  in  the  establishment  or  maintenance 
of  a  joint  public  school  library  or  may  aid 
in  the  support  of  a  library  as  herein  provided, 
subject,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  to  the 
provisions  herein  prescribed  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  joint  schools. 
Trustees  of  such  library  may  be  appointed 
either  by  the  school  directors  of  the  districts 
or  by  the  joint  school  committee. 


ARTICLE  XXVL 


AUDITING  OF  SCHOOL  FINANCES. 


Section  2601.  The  finances  of  every  school 
district  in  this  Commonwealth,  in  every  de- 
partment thereof,  together  with  the  accounts 
of  all  school  treasurers,  school  depositories, 
teachers'  retirement  funds,  teachers'  institute 
funds,  directors*  associations  funds,  sinking 
funds,  and  other  funds  belonging  to  or  con- 
trolled by  the  district,  shall  be  properly  audited 
as  follows: 

Section  2602.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
first  class  by  the  school  controller  therein. 
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Section  2603.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
second  and  third  class  by  the  two  school 
auditors  to  be  appointed  by  the  G)urt  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  the  county  in  which  such  dis- 
tricts are  located. 

Section  2604.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
fourth  class,  by  the  proper  borough  or  town- 
ship auditors  therein. 

Section  2605.  The  finances  of  all  inde- 
pendent school  districts  shall  be  audited  by  the 
proper  auditors  herein  provided  for  school 
districts  of  the  class  in  which  they  belong, 
and,  where  an  independent  school  district  of 
the  fourth  dass  is  taken  from  two  or  more 
school  districts,  its  accounts  shall  be  audited 
by  the  auditors  of  the  school  district  in  which 
its  buildings  are  located.  , 

Section  2606.  The  financial  accounts  of  each 
annual  county  or  district  teachers'  institute 
shafl  be  audited  by  three  auditors,  two  to  be 
elected  by  the  teachers'  institute  and  one  bv 
the  directors'  association  for  a  county  insti- 
tute, and  by  the  board  of  school  directors  for 
a  district  institute. 

Section  2607.  The  financial  accounts  of  the 
directors'  association  shall  be  audited  by  the 
comity  auditors  or  county  controller. 

Section  2608L  In  order  that  the  aforesaid 
accounts  may  be  thoroughly  and  properly 
audited  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  boards  of 
sdiool  directors  and  their  proper  officers,  school 
depositories,  county  and  district  superinten- 
dents, treasurers  of  directors'  associations, 
treasurers  of  teachers'  retirement  funds,  a^^d 
other  proper  persons,  to  furnish  to  such  audi- 
tors, whenever  required  by  them  for  auditing 
purposes,  statements  and  accounts  of  all 
finances  of  the  district,  of  teachers'  institutes 
or  directors'  associations,  and  other  funds  be- 
longing to  or  controlled  by  the  district,  includ- 
ing assets  and  liabilities,  together  with  access 
to  all  books,  records,  tax  duplicates,  vouchers, 
school  orders  pay-rolls,  letters  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  same. 

Section  2609.  The  several  auditors  herein 
provided  shall  have  power,  and  are  hereby 
authorized,  to  issue  subpoenas  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  school  officers  or  other  persons 
whom  they  may  deem  necessary  to  examine 
as  witnesses,  and  to  compel  the  production  of 
all  books,  records,  vouchers,  letters  and  papers 
rdating  to  any  accounts  being  audited  by  them. 
Section  261a  The  said  auditors  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
all  persons  appearing  before  them  a^  witnesses, 
and  any  person  guilty  of  testifying  falsely  in 
any  such  examination  shall  be  guilty  of  per- 
jury, and  be  liable  for  and  subject  to  all  the 
penalties  provided  therefor. 

Section  261 1.    In  case  of  disobedience  to  a 

subpoena  to  appear  and  testify,  or  to  produce 

any  papers,  books,  records,  vouchers,  letters  or 

other  written  or  printed  matter  as  required  by 

the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Superintendent 

of   Public    Instruction,    school    coritroUer    or 

auditors,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  invoke  the 

aid  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 

proper  county  within  whose  jurisdiction  such 

hearing  is  held,  or  accounts  are  being  audited, 

to  compel  compliance  with  the  same,  and  any 

such  Court,  in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 

obey  a  subpoena,  may  issue  its  order  to  such 


person  so  refusing  to  appear  and  testify,  or 
to  produce  books,  papers,  vouchers  or  other 
written  or  printed  matter,  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  court  may  be  punished  by 
said  Court  as  contempt  thereof. 

Section  2612.  Every  witness  attending  be- 
fore any  auditors  in  any  school  district  shall 
receive  out  of  the  funds  of  the  district,  to  be 
paid  by  a  proper  order  drawn  on  the  school 
treasurer,  the  same  witness  fees  and  mileage 
as  a  witness  is  allowed  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  the  county  in  which  such  district 
is  located. 

Section  2613.  The  auditors  herein  provided 
to  audit  the  finances  of  school  districts  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  in  this  Common- 
wealth shall  carefully  inspect  every  school 
order  issued  for  the  payment  of  money  by  the 
board  of  school  directors,  and  the  accounts  of 
each  official  or  person  whose  accounts  are  to 
be  audited  in  the  district  for  which  they  are 
acting  as  auditors  during  the  period  of  time 
covered  by  their  audit  Any  school  order 
issued  in  any  other  manner  or  for  any  other 
purpose  than  herein  authorized  shall,  if  paid, 
be  disallowed  by  the  auditors  and  charged 
against  the  person  or  persons  voting  for,  or 
approving,  the  same  and  all  such  orders  dis- 
allowed shall  be  set  forth  in  the  report  to  be 
made  by  the  several  auditors  as  herein  pro- 
vided, together  with  such  other  sum  or  sums 
as  should  be  properly  charged  against  any 
person  or  persons.  Such  auditors  shall  also 
examine  and  report  to  the  proper  boards  of 
school  directors  upon  the  sufficiency  and  the 
security  of  the  bonds  of  the  officers,  employes 
and  appointees  of  the  boards  of  school  di- 
rectors and  of  the  school  depositories. 

Section  2614.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  when  any  sum 
is  charged  against  any  person,  such  person 
shall  be  notified  by  the  auditors  at  or  before 
tne  time  of  filing  their  report  by  mail,  or  other- 
wise, of  such  fact,  setting  forth  the  amount 
charged  against  him. 

Section  2615.  In  all  school  districts  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  in  this  Com- 
monwealth the  auditors'  report  of  the  finances 
of  the  district  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  as 
made  by  the  auditors  herein  provided,  shall 
be  filed  with  the  board  of  school  directors  and 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  board  by  the 
secretary  thereof. 

Section  2616.  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
relating  to  the  auditing  of  school  finances  shall 
begin  with  the  beginning  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  following  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS   OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 

Section  2617.  The  school  controller  herein 
provided  in  each  school  district  of  the  first 
class  shall  properly  audit  the  finances  of  the 
school  district,  including  the  accounts  of  the 
receiver  of  taxes,  city  treasurer  or  other  proper 
authority  collecting  school  taxes,  school  treas- 
urer, school  depositories,  teachers'  retirement 
funds  and  all  other  funds  under  the  control 
of  the  board  of  public  education. 
Section  2618.  The  school  controller  shall  at 
I  the  end  of  each  school  year  certify  to  the 
board  of  public  education  that  he  has  audited 
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the  several  accounts  above  stated  and  shall 
report  to  it  the  result  of  such  audit 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE   SECOND  AND  THIRD 

CLASS. 

Section  2619.  In  every  school  district  of  the 
second  and  third  class  in  this  Commonwealth 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  the  county  where  such  school  district 
is  situated,  annually  during  the  month  of  May, 
to  appoint  two  competent  persons  for  each  of 
said  school  districts  of  the  second  and  third 
class  within  the  county,  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  said  school  district.  Such  auditors  may  or 
may  not  be  residents  of  the  school  district. 
Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  ap- 
pointment they  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  the 
same  oath  or  affirmation  as  is  herein  pre- 
scribed for  school  directors. 

Section  2620.  Such  auditors  shall  begin  their 
duties  on  the  iirst  Monday  in  July  each  year 
and  ptomptly  audit  the  accounts  of  the  school 
district  for  which  they  were  appointed,  in- 
cluding the  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  the 
school  depositories  and  other  school  funds  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  the  manner  herein 
provided.  On  the  completion  of  the  audit  they 
shall  make  a  correct  duplicate  report  thereof, 
which  shall  contain  an  itemized  statement  of 
all  receipts,  expenditures  and  credits  whatso- 
ever of  school  officials  and  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  district;  one  copy  to  be  filed 
with  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  other  copy  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  to  the  number  and  terra  in  which 
their  appointment  was  made. 

Section  2621.  The  prothonotary  of  the 
Court  in  which  such  report  is  filed  shall  ad- 
vertise a  concise  summary  or  statement  of 
the  same,  including  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  district,  in  one  newspaper  published  or 
generally  circulated  in  such  district,  once  a 
week  for  three  successive  weeks,  beginning 
within  a  week  after  the  filing  of  such  report, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  said  auditors' 
report  was  filed  on  a  date  therein  stated,  and 
giving  notice  that  the  same  will  be  confirmed 
absolutely  unless  an  appeal  is  taken  therefrom 
within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  thereof. 
This  section  shall  also  apply  to  such  districts 
of  the  fourth  class  as  do  not  elect  auditors, 
and  such  auditors  as  are  appointed  in  school 
districts  of  the  fourth  class  shall  proceed  to 
audit  the  school  accounts  in  such  districts,  as 
provided  in  this  Act  for  school  districts  of  the 
fourth  class. 

Section  2622.  Any  taxpayer  in  the  school 
district  or  party  interested,  may  appeal  from 
any  auditors'  report  in  any  school  district  of  the 
second  or  third  class  within  thirty  days  after 
said  report  has  been  filed,  in  the  same  manner 
as  appeals  are  now  taken  from  a  county 
auditor's  report.  If  an  appeal  is  taken  from 
any  report  of  the  auditors  of  any  school  dis- 
trict of  the  second  or  third  class  such  appeal 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Court  in  like  man- 
ner as  appeals  from  county  auditors'  reports 
are  disposed  of. 

Section  2623.  The  compensation  for  audit- 
ors appointed  by  the  Court  in  school  districts 
of  the  second  and  third  class  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Court  at  the  time  the  report  is  filed,  not 


exceeding  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  day  for  each 
day  necessarily  spent  by  each  auditor,  and  the 
total  expense  of  such  auditing,  including  the 
cost  of  making  the  appointment,  filing  the 
report,  advertising,  and  other  necessary  costs, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  school  district. 

Section  2624.  If  in  any  report  filed  by  the 
auditors  of  any  school  district  of  the  second 
or  third  class,  there  has  been  any  sum  charged 
against  any  person  or  persons  upon  the  con- 
firmation of  the  auditors'  report,  the  amount 
charged  against  such  person  or  persons  shall 
become  a  judgment,  and  shall  be  entered  by 
the  prothonotary  in  favor  of  the  school  district 
against  the  person  or  persons  charged  there- 
with, the  same  to  be  collected  by  the  school 
district  for  its  use  and  benefit 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  FOURTH    CLASS. 

Section  2625.  In  every  school  district  of 
the  fourth  class  in  this  Commonwealth  the 
proper  auditors  herein  provided  to  audit  the 
finances  of  the  school  district  shall  meet  an- 
nually with  the  board  of  school  directors  on 
the  first  Monday  of  July,  at  the  time  of  organ- 
ization, or  within  five  days  thereafter,  and 
carefully  audit  and  adjust  the  financial  ac- 
counts of  the  school  district  for  the  preceding 
school  year.  At  the  completion  of  the  audit 
they  shall  make  a  careful  statement  in  dupli- 
cate of  the  finances  of  the  district  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  setting  forth  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities and  an  itemized  statement  of  all  re- 
ceipts, expenditures  and  credits  whatsoever  of 
all  school  officials  and  including  therein  any 
sums  that  have  been  charged  against  any 
person  or  persons,  one  copy  of  which  annnal 
statement  shall  be  filed  by  such  auditors  with 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  directors, 
and  one  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
a  summary  thereof  including  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  school  district  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper  having  general  circula- 
tion in  the  district,  once  a  week,  for  three 
successive  weeks,  beginning  the  first  week 
after  filing  the  same,  or  be  promptly  posted 
by  not  less  than  six  copies  in  as  many  places 
in  the  district 

Section  2626.  Any  tax-payer  in  the  school 
district,  or  person  interested  in  any  annual 
report  of  the  auditors,  may  appeal  therefrom 
at  any  time  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  same,  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  the  coupty  in  which  such  school  district  of 
the  fourth  class  is  situated,  or  in  which  the 
school  buildings  of  any  independent  school  dis- 
trict are  located,  in  the  same  manner  as  ap- 
peals are  now  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
county  auditors,  and  any  such  appeal  shall  be 
disposed  of  by  the  court  in  like  manner  as 
appeals  from  county  auditors'  reports  are  dis- 
posed of. 

Section  2627.  In  any  school  district  of  the 
fourth  class,  if  any  sum  is  charged  against  any 
person  or  persons  by  auditors  thereof,  and 
their  report  containing  such  fact  is  not  ap- 
pealed from  as  herein  provided,  said  auditors 
shall  promptly  within  thirty  days  after  the 
filing  of  such  report  make  a  certificate  stating 
the  name  of  the  district  and  the  name  of  the 
person  or  persons  charged  with  any  sum  or 
sums,   and  the  amount  or   amounts  thereof^ 
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certifying  the  same  to  the  prothonotary  of  the 
Comt  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county  in 
which  the  district  is  situated,  or  in  which  the 
school  buildings  of  the  independent  district  are 
located,  and  the  prothonotary  of  said  court 
shall  forthwith  enter  a  judgment  thereon  in 
favor  of  said  school  district  and  against  the 
person  or  persons  therein  charged  with  the 
amount  thereof,  and  when  so  entered  the  same 
shall  be  a  valid  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
school  district  against  the  person  or  persons 
charged  therein  with  the  same,  which  judg- 
ment fogether  with  costs  shall  be  collected  by 
said  district  for  its  use  and  benefit. 

Section  a62&  The  auditors  herein  required 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  school  districts  of 
the  fourth  class  shall  be  allowed  for  their 
services  two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  day  for  each 
day  necessarily  spent  by  each  of  them  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  which  together  with 
the  cost  of  advertising  their  report  shall  be 
paid  by  the  school  district 

ACCOUNTS  OF  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

Section  2629.  The  accounts  of  every  annual 
county  or  district  teachers'  institute  held  in 
this  Commonwealth,  as  submitted  by  the 
superintendent  holding  the  same,  shall  within 
thirty  days  after  the  same  is  held,  be  properly 
audited  by  the  auditors  herein  provided  and  a 
report  thereof  made  to  the  next  annual  county 
or  district  institute,  and  a  copy  of  the  audit 
of  each  annual  county  institute  shall  be  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  the  proper  county  school 
directors'  association,  and  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  audit  of  each  annual  district  institute 
shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  the  district  in  which  it  was 
held. 

ACCOUNTS    OF   SCHOOL   DISECT(»ts'   ASSOaATIONS. 

Section  263a  The  account  of  the  treasurer 
of  each  county  school  directors'  association  in 
this  Commonwealth  as  filed  with  the  county 
treasurer,  shall  be  properly  audited  by  the 
county  auditors  or  county  controller  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
county  treasurer's  accounts  are  audited,  and  a 
report  thereof  shall  be  included  in  the  report 
made  by  the  county  auditors  or  county  con- 
troller to  the  Court. 


ARTICLE  XXVIL 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Section  2701.  Eighty  per  centum  of  the  net 
receipts  and  proceeds  derived  in  any  way  from, 
or  on  account  of,  the  forest  reservations  now 
or  hereafter  acquired  by  this  Commonwealth, 
together  with  all  water  powers  and  water 
rights  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth,  in  the 
streams,  rivers,  lakes  or  other  waters  of  this 
Commonwealth  and  all  real  estate  owned  by 
this  Commonwealth  which  is  not  used  for 
State  or  other  public  purposes,  all  escheated 
estates  in  this  Commonwealth  and  all  other 
property  or  money  which  shall  in  any  way 
accrue  to  such  fund,  whether  by  Act  of  As- 
sembly, devise,  gift  or  otherwise  shall  belong 
to  and  constitute  a  fund  to  be  known  and 


designated  as  '*The  State  School  Fund  of 
Pennsylvania"  which  is  to  be  maintained  as 
herein  provided.  Provided,  however,  that  the 
forest  reservations  shaU  continue  to  be  wholly 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Forest  Reser- 
vation commission  as  now  provided  by  law. 

Section  2702.  All  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  State  School  Fund  shall 
be  wholly  under  the  control  and  management 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  All  net  re- 
ceipts derived  in  any  way  from,  or  on  ac- 
count of,  the  State  forest  reservations,  or 
from,  or  on  account  of,  any  real  or  personal 
property  belonging  to  the  State  School  Fund 
and  all  other  moneys  accruing  to  said  fund 
shall  always  be  promptly  paid  to  the  State 
Treasurer,  and  kept  by  him  in  a  separate  ac- 
count, subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  as  herein  provided,  and 
the  State  Treasurer  shall  deposit  said  funds 
in  the  properly  authorized  depositories  for 
State  funds  and  shall  add  to  such  funds  the 
interest  received  from  the  depositories  for  the 
use  of  the  same.  All  income  derived  from  any 
investments  of  the  State  School  Fund  shall  be 
paid  to  the  State  Treasurer,  and  kept  deposited 
as  herein  provided  in  a  separate  account,  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  State  Treasurer  and  his  bondsmen 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of, 
and  accounting  for,  said  funds  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  penalties  as  for 
the  safe-keeping  of,  and  accounting  for,  the 
other  funds  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  2703.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  promptly  invest,  and  keep  invested 
as  constantly  as  possible,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  the  State  School  Fund,  all  receipts  de- 
rived from  or  on  account  of  the  State  forest 
reservations,  and  all  proceeds  from  the  sales 
of  real  estate  received  by  the  State  Treasurer, 
together  with  all  appropriations,  devises,  gifts 
and  other  receipts  for  this  purpose,  as  a  per- 
manent State  School  Fund,  whose  income  only 
may  be  expended.  But  such  investments  of 
the  permanent  State  School  Fund  may  be 
made  only  in  bonds  properly  issued  by  a 
school  district  in  this  Commonwealth,  or  in 
municipal  bonds  in  which  savings  banks  of 
Pennsylvania  are  authorized  by  law  to  invest 
their  deposits,  and  all  such  investments  must 
be  first  approved  by  the  Auditor  General. 

Section  2704.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  to  use  so  much  of 
the  interests,  rentals  and  other  income  of  the 
said  school  fund  as  it  deems  wise,  towards 
equalizing  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
different  parts  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
also  to  use  such  part  of  the  same  as  it  deems 
wise  to  further  and  promote  education  in  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and  educa- 
tion in  forestry,  agriculture  and  other  indus- 
trial pursuits  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
Commonwealth.  All  of  the  income  not  thus 
used  shall  be  annually  added  to  the  principal 
of  said  fund.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
may  also  lease,  sell  and  dispose  of  any  of  the 
real  estate  or  securities  or  other  oroperty  be- 
longing to  the  State  School  Fund,  and  invest 
the  proceeds  thereof  in  compliance  with  this 
Act. 

Section  2705.    So  much  of  the  State  School 
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Fund  as  is  to  be  invested,  or  re-invested,  in 
any  securities,  or  the  income  thereof  that  may 
be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  herein  pro- 
vided, shall  be  paid  out  by  a  proper  order 
authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary 
thereof,  drawn  on  the  State  Treasurer  on 
said  funds,  which  order  shall  first  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Auditor  General. 

Section  2706.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  re- 
port to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  at  such 
times  as  said  Board  requests,  the  condition  of 
said  fund  and  shall  in  his  annual  report  make 
an  itemized  statement  of  the  receipts,  dis- 
bursements and  amount  on  hand  of  said 
School  Fund  and  its  incomes.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  annually  make  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  Auditor  General  a 
complete  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of 
said  fund  including  its  receipts,  expenditures 
and  investments. 


ARTICLE  XXVIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Section  2801.  No  religious  or  political  test 
or  qualification  shall  be  required  of  any  direc- 
tor, visitor,  superintendent,  teacher  or  other 
ofiicer,  appointee  or  employee  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  2802.  All  fines  that  are  imposed 
and  collected  under  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
proper  school  district,  or  when  the  proper 
school  district  cannot  be  determined  into  the 
State  School  Fund. 

Section  2803.  Every  person  who  shall  indi- 
vidually, or  by  or  through  any  agent  or  repre- 
sentative, directly  or  indirectly  promise,  pay 
or  give  to  any  school  director  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, any  sum  of  money  or  other  valu- 
able thing,  or  make  any  promise  of  any  office 
or  appointment  of  any  kind  in  order  to  influ- 
ence, or  secure,  the  voting  for  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  himself,  or  any  other  person,  as  a 
teacher,  county  superintendent,  district  super- 
intendent, assistant  superintendent,  associate 
superintendent,  tax  collector,  attendance  offi- 
cer, or  to  any  other  position  connected  with 
the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  having  his  salary  increased 
while  holding  any  appointment  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  on  conviction  thereof  before 
any  Court,  may  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  five  dollars  ($5.00),  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00),  and  be 
sentenced  to  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than 
thirty  days  or  more  than  one  year,  either  or 
both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  Any 
person  so  convicted  shall  thereafter  be  in- 
eligible to  be  engaged  as  a  teacher,  or  to  hold 
any  office  or  appointment  provided  for  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  2804.  Where  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  any  services  or  additional  services 
are  imposed  upon  any  public  official  for  which 
no  compensation  is  provided  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  the  proper  district  may, 
unless    such    service    is   required   to   be   per- 


formed without  compensation,  pay  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  district  such  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  such  services  or  additional  ser- 
vices as  it  may  determine,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Section  2805.  In  order  that  any  district 
may  receive  its  share  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion on  account  of  the  minimum  salary  as  re- 
quired in  this  Act,  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  each  school 
district,  where  any  teacher's  salary  is  greater 
than  the  corresponding  salary  paid  for  the 
school  year  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of 
June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six, 
shall  in  each  year  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
October,  certify  under  oath  to  the  proper 
county  or  district  superintendent  on  blanks 
prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction the  number  of  teachers  with  the 
salary  paid  to  each  in  the  year  beginning  on 
the  first  Monday  in  June,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  six,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
teachers  with  the  salary  of  each  teacher  and 
the  length  of  the  school  term  in  the  year  for 
which  the  report  is  made. 

Section  2806.  All  pupils  residing  in  any 
territory  belonging  to  any  school  district  es- 
tablished by  this  Act,  which  territory  at  the 
time  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  was  attached 
to  another  school  district  for  scho-^l  purposes, 
may  if  they  so  desire  attend  during  die  entire 
school  term  of  each  year  the  public  schools  in 
the  district  to  which  the  territory  in  which 
they  reside  was  formerly  attached,  and  the 
district  in  which  they  reside  shall  pay  to  the 
district  in  which  they  attend  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion, text-books  and  school  supplies  only,  not 
to  exceed  that  of  other  pupils  pursuing  like 
courses  of  study  in  said  schools,  Provided. 
that  if  the  school  districts  in  which  such  pupils 
now  reside  shall  hereafter  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  schools  or  otherwise,  provide 
within  reasonable  distance  proper  school  facili- 
ties of  like  grades  to  those  in  the  district  to 
which  they  were  formerly  attached,  then  in  any 
such  case  such  pupils  shall  attend  the  schools 
in  the  district  in  which  they  reside.  In  case 
of  dispute  the  decision  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  as  to  the  sufficiency  and 
reasonableness  of  the  school  facilities  pro- 
vided by  the  school  district  in  which  such 
pupils  reside  shall  be  final. 

Section  2807.  The  first  school  year  and  the 
first  fiscal  year  ;  s  herein  determined  in  the 
several  school  districts  as  established  by  this 
Act  shall  becfin  as  follows: 

In  school  districts  of  the  first  class  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twelve  (1912). 

In  school  districts  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  class  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  (1911). 

The  school  year  and  fiscal  year  in  all  school 
districts  as  existing  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Act,  shall  continue  to  and  end 
at  the  time  herein  fixed  for  the  new  school 
and  fiscal  year  to  begin,  Provided  that  in  every 
school  district  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
class  the  school  year  and  the  fiscal  year  which 
may  terminate  any  time  between  the  first  day 
of  January  and  the  first  Monday  of  July,  one 
thousand   nine    hundred    and    eleven    (1911), 
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shall  continue  to  and  tenninate  on  the  first 
Monday  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eleven  (1911). 

Section  2808.  The  terms  of  all  school  direc- 
tors in  this  Commonwealth  expiring  on  the 
first  Monday  of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven  (191 1),  shall  be  and  hereby  are  ex- 
tended until  the  first  Monday  of  December, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eleven   (1911). 

Section  2869.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
board  of  school  directors  of  any  school  dis- 
trict, sub-school  district  or  ward  school  district 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this 
Act,  and  of  its  proper  officers,  to  deliver  to  the 
several  boards  of  school  directors  herein  pro- 
vided for  the  several  districts  established  by 
this  Act  and  entitled  to  the  same,  possession 
of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  including 
books,  records,  papers  and  accounts  and  all 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  school  affairs 
which  shall  belong  to  tihe  several  districts  es- 
tablished by  this  Act 

Section  aiSio.  From  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  this  Act  to  the  time  that  the  several  boards 
of  school  directors  herein  provided  for  shall 
have  duly  organized,  no  teacher  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  any  board  of  school  directors  m 
this  Commonwealth  for  a  term  extending 
beyond  the  close  of  the  school  term  in  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve. 

Section  281 1.  From  and  after  the  approval 
of  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  board 
of  education,  board  of  school  controllers  or 
board  of  school  directors  in  any  school  dis- 
trict, sub-school  district  or  ward  school  dis- 
trict, to  make  any  change  in  text-books,  to 
adopt  additional  text-books,  or  to  contract  for 
any  new  school  site  or  new  school  building, 
if  said  school  district,  sub-school  district,  or 
ward  school  district  is  included  in  or  forms  a 
part  only  of  any  school  district  established  by 
this  Act. 

Section  2812.  The  school  system  in  this 
Commonwealth  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
approval  of  this  Act  is  to  continue  until  the 
same  is  superseded  by  the  system  established 
and  provided  in  this  Act,  and  all  school  direc- 
tors shall  levy  the  school  taxes  at  the  time  or 
times  and  in  the  manner  heretofore  fixed  by 
law,  and  together  with  the  officers  and  ap- 
pointees thereof  shall  continue  to  serve  until 
the  directors,  officers  and  appointees  herein 
provided  have  been  duly  elected  or  appointed 
and  qualified  and  have  entered  upon  the  per- 
formance of  their  several  duties,  except  as 
herein  otherwise  providJed.  In  school  districts 
of  the  first  class  on  and  after  the  second 
j  Monday  of  November,  and  in  school  districts 
of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  class  on  and 
after  the  first  Monday  of  Decend>er,  one 
I  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  (1911), 
I  only  the  school  directors  provided  for  in  this 
Act  shall  serve  in  the  several  districts  in  which 
they  have  been  appointed  or  elected. 

Section  2813.    Every  board  of  school  direc- 
tors which  elected  its  officers  in  June,  nine- 
teen hundred   and  ten    (1910).   shall  elect  a 
I     president,  secretary  and  treasurer  as  hereto- 
j     fore  at  its  first  meeting  in  June,  nineteen  hun- 
i     dred  and  eleven  (1911),  or  as  soon  thereafter 
i     as  possible.    Such  organization  shall  continue 
j     until  the  first  Monday  of  December,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eleven  (1911). 


Section  2814.  When  a  school  district  in  this 
Conmionwealth  as  established  by  this  Act  is 
composed  of  territory  that  comprised  two  or 
more  school  districts  having  district  superin- 
tendents, such  district  superintendents  shall 
continue  to  serve  until  the  end  of  their  terms 
as  assistant  district  superintendents  therein, 
over  the  territory  of  which  they  had  super- 
vision as  district  superintendents,  and  the 
board  of  school  directors  provided  for  any 
such  district  in  this  Act  shall  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twelve  (1912),  elect  a  properly 
qualified  person  as  district  superintendent 
therein  whose  term  of  office  shall  begin  at  the 
time  of  his  election. 

Section  2815.  In  every  school  district  of 
the  first  class  as  established  by  this  Act, 
where  the  present  school  year  in  such  dis- 
trict or  in  any  part  thereof  terminates  prior  to 
the  first  Monday  of  January,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twelve  (1912),  such  school 
year  together  with  the  contracts  of  all  teachers 
or  other  appointees  therein  shall  be  continued 
to,  and  terminate  on,  the  first  Monday  of 
January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
(1912). 

Section  2816.  Any  land  belonging  to  any 
school  district  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act,  which  is  situated  within  the  bound- 
aries of  another  school  district,  shall  continue 
to  belong  to  and  remain  the  property  of  the 
district  owning  the  same,  and  shall  be  vested 
in  the  district  hereby  established  which  suc- 
ceeds to  the  rights  and  property  of  such  dis- 
trict owning  such  land. 

Section  2817.  E^ch  certificate  which  any 
collector  of  school  taxes  makes  of  deliquent 
school  taxes  levied  upon  real  estate  upon 
which  there  is  no  personal  property  from 
which  the  same  can  be  collected,  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  the  affidavit  of  the  tax  collector, 
that  after  the  proper  efforts  he  could  not  find 
sufficient  personal  property  out  of  which  the 
said  taxes  or  any  part  thereof  could  be  made 
or  collected,  as  provided  by  law,  which  affi- 
davit shall  be  conclusive  as  to  that  fact  in  so 
far  as  it  may  affect  the  lien  of  said  taxes  or 
the  title  of  a  purchaser  at  a  sheriff's  sale 
thereunder,  Provided,  however,  that  in  case 
any  such  collector  shall  make  any  wilfully 
false  return  he  shall  be  liable  therefor  to  any 
person  or  persons  injured  thereby. 

Section  2818.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first 
school  year  as  herein  provided,  after  the  ap- 
proval of  this  act,  all  the  contracts  and  obli- 
gations of  any  existing  school  district  shall 
be  assumed  by  the  school  district  succeeding 
thereto,  and  all  the  funds  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  any  kind  including  any  funds  or  appro- 
priation made  by  any  school  district,  or  by  any 
municipality  for  such  school  district,  for  the 
payment  of  any  such  contracts  and  obliga- 
tions shall  become  the  property  of  such  dis- 
trict succeeding  thereto. 

Section  2819.  All  contracts  hereafter 
awarded  and  entered  into  by  any  school  dis- 
trict of  the  first  class,  shall  contain  a  clause 
or  stipulation  requiring  that  no  person  shall 
be  employed  to  do  work  under  such  contract 
except  competent  and  first  class  workmen  and 
mechanics,  and  no  workmen  shall  be  regarded 
as  competent  and  first-class  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Act  except  those  who  are  duly 
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skilled  in  their  respective  branches  of  labor, 
and  who  shall  be  paid  such  rates  of  wages  and 
for  such  hours  work  as  shall  be  the  estab- 
lished and  current  rates  of  wages  paid  for 
such  hours  by  employers  of  organized  labor 
in  doing  of  similar  work;  and  Provided  more- 
over that  cut  stone  to  be  used  in  such  school 
district  for  school  buildings  shall  be  cut  and 
prepared  in  the  district  in  which  such  buidings 
are  to  be  erected,  and  notice  of  that  fact 
shall  be  stated  in  all  proposals  for  the  erec- 
tion of  such  school  buildings  and  in  the  con- 
tracts with  the  successful  bidder  therefor; 
and  Provided  further  that  the  cost  of  cutting 
and  preparation  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
price  paid  for  labor  for  like  work  under  private 
contracts  in  said  district. 

Section  2820.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  pre- 
vent the  issuing  of  permanent  certificates  as 
now  provided  by  law  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven 
(191 1),  and  such  certificate  properly  issued 
shall  continue  in  force  the  same  as  those 
issued  before  the  approval  of  this   Act. 

Section  2821.  Any  person  otherwise  quali- 
fied, as  required  by  this  Act,  who  holds  a 
county  permanent  certificate  or  who  has  held 
a  professional  certificate  in  any  county  or 
school  district  for  the  ten  years  next  pre- 
ceding the  approval  of  this  act,  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  serve  as  a  county,  district  or  assistant 
county  or  district  superintendent  in  the  county 
or  district  in  which  such  certificate  is  or  be- 
comes permanentiv  valid. 

Section  2822.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained 
shall  be  held  to  preclude  the  right  of  appeal 
in  actions  arising  under  ^this  Act  from  any 
court  wherein  such  action  shall  be  brought 
except  as   herein  otherwise  provided. 

Section  2823.  This  act,  unless  otherwise 
herein  specified  shall  take  cflFect  on  the  day  of 
its  approval. 

Section  2824.  Any  school  district  of  the 
first  class  assuming  any  bonded  indebtedness 
of  any  former  school  district,  sub-school  dis- 
trict or  ward  school  district  within  its  limits, 
may  levy  and  collect  a  school  tax  not  to  ex- 
ceed seven  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  total 
assessment  of  all  property  assessed  at  and 
certified  for  taxation  therein,  until  such  as- 
sumed bonded  indebtedness  has  been  paid, 
after  which  the  school  tax  levy  in  such  dis- 
tricts shall  not  exceed  six  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Approved  May  18,  191 1. 

JOHN  K.  TENER. 

REPEALING    CLAUSE. 

This  Act  of  Assembly  is  intended  as  an  en- 
tire and  complete  School  Code  for  the  public 
school  system  in  this  Commonwealth  hereby 
established  in  every  school  district  therein  and 
r^ealing  the  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  to  wit: 
[Then  are  enumerated  by  title,  in  brief,  with 
date  of  approval — these  dates  extending  from 
1809  to  1909 — and  reference  to  the  Pamphlet 
Laws,  some  forty  pages  of  laws  that  have  been 
repealed,  "together  with  any  and  all  other 
Acts  of  Assembly  general,  special  or  local, 
or  parts  thereof,  that  are  in  any  way  in  con- 
flict or  inconsistent  with  this  Act  or  any  part 
thereof."  This  also  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  approved  by  Governor  Tener,  but 
it  cannot  be  given  here. — Ed.] 


THE    EDUCATIONAL    COMMISSION 


AND    THE     NEW    SCHOOL    LAW. 


THE  Legislature  of  1907  passed  an  Act 
for  the  creation  of  an  Educational 
Commfssion,  which  received  Executive  ap- 
proval, to  consist  of  seven  persons  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  1909  desirable  changes  and  improvements 
in  the  School  Laws  of  the  state.  The  act 
was  as  follows: 

A   JOINT   RESOLUTION. 

For  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aniending,  revising  and  collating  the 
laws  touching  upon  the  public  schools  of  this 
state,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing new  legislation  for  the  welfare  of  said 
schools,  and  appropriation  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  said  commission. 

Section  i.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly 
met,  that  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
be  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
appoint  seven  competent  citizens^  of  whom  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  be  one,  as  Commissioners  to  revise,  col- 
late and  digest  all  the  acts  and  statutes  relat- 
ing to  or  touching  the  laws  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  duties  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  to  collate  and  reduce  into  one 
act  all  the  acts  and  statutes,  and  parts  of  acts 
and  statutes,  relating  to  or  touching  the  Public 
Schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  arrange 
the  same  systematically  under  proper  titles, 
divisions  and  sections;  to  omit  in  such  revi- 
sions all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  that  have  been 
repealed  or  supplied  by  subsequent  acts,  or 
which  have  expired,  and  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit such  bills  to  the  Legislature  as  they  shall 
deem  necessary  to  make  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth  more  comprehensive, 
efficient  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  its 
citizens. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  Commissioners  shall  re- 
port the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  Legisla- 
ture that  shall  convene  in  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  nine,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
February  of  said  year. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  Commissioners  shall  meet 
and  oraginze  within  thirty  days  of  their  ap- 
pointment and  elect  a  president  and  secretary, 
and  as  promptly  as  possible  proceed  to  per- 
form their  duties. 

Sec.  5.  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  said 
Commission  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollan, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated. 

The  Commission  which  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Stuart  under  this  resolution  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  President 
of  the  commission;  Dr.  George  M.  Philips, 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
West  Chester,  secretary  of  the  commission ; 
Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia;  Hon. 
John   S.   Rilling,   a  prominent  lawyer,    of 
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Erie ;  Prof.  James  M.  Coughlin,  superinten- 
dent of  the  schools  of  Wilkes-Barre ;  Hon. 
David  B.  Oliver,  for  manv  years  president 
of  the  school  board  of  Allegheny ;  and  Mr. 
William  Lauder,  of  Riddlesburg,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Colonial  Iron  Works,  and  long 
prominent  as  a  school  director  in  Bedford 
County. 

They  brought  under  review  all  the  exist- 
ing school  legislation  of  the  State,  and  held 
meetings  in  the  leading  towns  and  cities  to 
hear  and  consider  what  anv  one  might  wish 
to  present.  They  studied  the  systems  of 
other  states.  This  required  so  much  time 
that  the  result  of  their  work  was  not  in  form 
to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  until  late 
in  January,  1909.  It  was  reported  out  of 
Committee  January  27th,  and  a  public  hear- 
ing was  granted  by  the  joint  Senate  and 
House  Committee  February  9th.  After 
much  discussion  in  both  branches,  with 
changes  and  amendments  some  of  which 
were  contradictory  in  their  provisions  it  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  35  to  10 
and  in  the  House  by  126  to  68.  The  classi- 
fication of  school  districts  was  changed  in 
the  bouse  from  three  to  four  classes.  Some 
criticism  was  made  against  the  numbering 
of  the  sections.  Persons  who  have  not 
worked  in  large  libraries  fail  to  see  the  con- 
venience for  reference  in  the  convenient 
plan  adopted  by  the  Commission.  Like  the 
streets  of  a  modem  city  whose  blocks  begin 
with  himdreds  and  run  along  regularly  until 
the  next  street  is  reached  when  the  numbers 
jump  to  the  next  hundred,  so  the  sections 
under  each  heading  are  numbered  by  suc- 
cessive hundreds  as  far  as  necessary. 
Amendments  can  thus  be  placed  in  the  ap- 
propriate order  without  renumbering  from 
the  beginning.  People  frequently  asked 
what  has  become  of  the  missing  sections. 
As  well  might  they  ask  what  has  become  of 
the  missing  houses  in  a  city  or  of  the  miss- 
ing books  in  a  library  because  some  numbers 
are  omitted.  There  are  no  missing  houses, 
nor  any  missing  books. 

When  the  bill  reached  Governor  Stuart, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  veto  the  measure.  In 
disapproving  it  he  said: 

The  bill  drafted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Educational  Commission  and  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  was  so  changed  by  amendments 
daring  its  passage  through  the  Legislature, 
many  of  the  best  features  of  the  original  draft 
being  eliminated,  and  numerous  amendments 
made  which  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the 
bill  by  introducing  many  contradictory  provi- 
sions, that  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  an 
approval  of  the  bill  would  be  of  any  benefit  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  state. 

Irrespective  of  this,  however,  the  bill,  as 
certified  to  me,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  shows  that,  in  connection  with 
the  proviso  to  Section  203,  the  printed  word 
•'dty"  on  Hnc  26,  was  stricken  out  with  the 
pen  and  the  word  "  district "  in  red  ink  written 
above  it    Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  cer- 


tified bill  I  was  informed  that  the  bill,  as  it 
finally  passed  the  Senate,  contained  the  printed 
word  "city**  and  did  not  contain  the  word 
''  district,"  and  that  it  finally  passed  the  Legis- 
lature in  this  form. 

In  view  of  this  information,  I  examined 
into  the  matter,  and  satisfied  myself  that  the 
bill  as  finally  passed  did  not  contain  the  word 
"district,"  but  did  contain  the  word  "city"  in 
the  sentence  under  consideration.  To  approve 
this  bill,  therefore,  would  be  to  ai^rove  a  bill 
that  did  not  pass  the  Legislature  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  presented  to  me  for  executive 
action.  For  these  reasons  the  bill  is  not  ap- 
proved. 

The  bill  was  then  revised  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  bring  it  more  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  Legislature,  and  again  pre- 
sented early  in  the  session  of  191 1.  After 
nearlv  five  months  of  frequent  discussion 
and  nearings  bv  the  education  committees 
and  upon  the  floor  of  each  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  it  was  finally  passed  May  17th 
(as  here  given),  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
38  to  8  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  138  to  49.  It  was  signed  by  Governor 
Tener  on  the  following  day. 


RELATING  TO  THE  CODE. 

ALL  that  aids  in  throwing  light  upon  points 
in  the  new  code  that  may  not  seem  clear 
to  people  who  are  interested  is  now  in  order, 
and  we  take  pleasure  in .  transferring  to  our 
columns  this  letter  of  May  23,  191 1,  ^frpm 
Dr.  Philips,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
to  the  West  Chester  Local  News: 

Editor  News:  I  have  received  a  number  of 
inquiries  from  superintendents,  directors  and 
teachers  about  the  new  school  code,  and  from 
them  I  infer  that  the  folk>wing  points  will 
interest  many  persons,  although  attention  was 
called  to  most  of  them  in  my  article  in  your 
columns  a  few  days  ago. 

1.  The  new  school  code  is  now  in  force, 
and  has  superseded  the  former  laws  of  the 
State  except  in  a  few  cases  expressly  ex- 
cepted in  the  code. 

2.  Except  in  independent  districts  present 
school  directors  will  continue  to  serve  with- 
out change  until  the  first  Monday  of  next 
December,  when  all  of  their  members'  terms 
of  office  will  expire  and  they  will  be  succeeded 
by  the  full  boards  which  will  be  elected  at  the 
November  election.  Any  present  directors  can 
be  elected  members  of  the  new  board.  Boards 
of  school  directors  reorganize  and  elect  ofiicers 
on  the  first  Monday  of  June  as  usual. 

3.  The  present  school  year  and  the  present 
financial  year  will  each  be  lengthened  by  one 
month,  and  end  on  the  first  Monday  of  July, 
instead  of  the  first  Monday  of  June.  Treas- 
urers and  secretaries  will  include  in  their  re- 
ports the  accounts  for  the  thirteen  months 
ending  with  the  first  Mondajr  of  July. 

4.  This  year's  accounts  will  be  audited  by 
the  same  auditors  as  heretofore;  everywhere 
in  Chester  county  by  the  township  and  borough 
auditors.  And  they  can  do  this  immediately 
after  the  present  financial  year  ends,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  July. 
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Next  year  the  court  will  appoint  two  school 
auditors  for  West  Chester,  two  for  Phocnix- 
villc  and  two  for  Coatesville,  who  will  audit 
next  year's  accounts.  In  the  townships  and 
smaller  boroughs,  the  township  and  borough 
auditors  will  continue  to  audit  the  school  ac- 
counts as  heretofore.  The  sections  of  the 
school  code  prescribing  the  manner  of  audit- 
ing the  school  accounts  are  very  rigidly 
drawn,  and  although  they  do  not  apply  to 
this  year's  auditors  they  should  be  carefully 
read  by  school  directors  in  order  that  their 
accounts  for  the  coming  year  may  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  auditors  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  accounts  of  all  teachers'  institutes  and 
directors'  associations  meeting  hereafter  will 
be  audited,  as  provided  in  the  code. 

5.  There  will  be  no  rebates  on  school  taxes 
levied  after  the  school  code  was  signed  (May 
17,  191 1 ),  but  a  five  per  cent,  penalty  will  be 
added  to  all  unpaid  school  taxes  after  October 

I  St. 

6.  School  taxes  will  be  levied  this  year  at 
.the  same  time  as  heretofore.    Next  year  they 

must  be  levied  in  April  or  May,  and  the 
county  commissioners  must  furnish  the  school 
boards  of  third  and  fourth  class  districts,  in- 
cluding all  the  districts  in  Chester  county, 
with  proper  duplicates  on  or  before  April  ist. 
School  boards  must  assess  every  male  in- 
habitant over  twentjr-one  years  old  (whether 
a  citizen  or  not)  with  an  occupation  tax  of 
not  less  than  one  dollar.  If  the  occupation 
as  assessed  would  at  the  tax  rate  levied  yield 
more  than  one  dollar,  the  full  amount  must  be 
collected.  The  tax  collector  elected  in  the  dis- 
trict collects  the  school  taxes,  and  his  pay  or 
commission  is  fixed  by  the  board  of  school 
directors,  but  the  cost  of  such  collection  must 
be  reported  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  published  in  his  report 
for  this  year.  No  tax  collector  who  has  not 
settled  his  duplicate  in  full  for  the  preceding 
year  by  the  first  of  June  can  serve  during  the 
next  year.  Tax  collectors  must  notify  all  tax- 
payers of  the  amount  of  their  taxes  by  written 
or  printed  notices.  Cost  of  printing  and  post- 
age to  be  paid  by  the  district.  Tax  collectors 
must  notify  employers  when  the  occupation 
tax  above  referred  to  remains  unpaid  ten  days 
after  the  above  notice  has  been  received,  and 
the  employers  are  authorized  to  pay  this  tax 
and  deduct  it  from  the  wag[es. 

7.  Independent  districts  will  go  out  of  exist- 
ence on  the  first  Monday  of  July  next.  The 
school  board  of  any  township  in  which  there 
is  now  any  independent  district  will  this  year 
levy  and  collect  school  taxes  upon  the  whole 
township,  including  taxes  (at  the  township's 
rate)  upon  the  property  and  persons  now  in 
the  independent  district.  If  the  independent 
district  is  reconstituted  the  part  of  such  taxes 
collected  from  the  property  and-  occupations 
within  the  independent  district  will  be  paid 
over  by  the  school  board  of  the  township  to 
the  new  school  board  of  the  reconstituted  or 
new  independent  district.  If  this  share  of  the 
township's  taxes  is  not  enough  to  provide  for 
the  schools  of  the  independent  district,  through 
the  year,  its  school  board  can  borrow  up  to 
five  mills  of  the  valuation. 

8.  At  any  time,  now,  a  majority  of  the  tax- 
able inhabitants  of  a  present  independent  dis- 


trict, or  of  any  contiguov*  \*   "!'"  ; peti- 

tion the  court  to  establish  a  new  independent 
township  which  the  court,  after  a  hearings 
has  the  power  to  establish,  if  it  deems  it  wise 
to  do  so.  The  board  of  directors  for  such 
district  would  be  appointed  by  the  court. 

9.  No  person  can  hereafter  teach  in  the 
public  schools  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

No  teachers'  certificate  can  hereafter  be 
granted  to  any  one  who  does  not  submit  a 
certificate  of  good  health,  filled  in  upon  a. 
blank  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  and  signed  by  a  physician  legally 
qualified  to  practice  medicine  in  Pennsylvania. 

No  teacher  who  is  nearly  related  to  any 
member  of  a  school  board  can  be  elected  as  a 
teacher  by  such  a  board  except  by  a  vote  of 
three- fourths  of  the  members  of  the  board. 
(See  section  1207  for  the  prohibited  relation- 
ships). 

The  new  minimum  salary  of  $45  and  $55 
per  month  will  not  be  in  effect  for  the  next 
two  years,  since  the  Legislature  did  not  add 
to  the  school  appropriations  to  provide  for  this 
increase. 

The  history  of  the  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  State  Normal  Schools  in 
Pennsylvania  is  unique.  Governor  after 
Governor  and  Superintendent  after  Super- 
intendent urged  the  establishment  of  special 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  The 
colleges  had  been  tried  and  were  found 
wanting,  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers for  the  common  schools  was  concerned. 
Finally  Mr.  Benjamin  Bannon,  of  Potts- 
ville,  suggested  that  the  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers  might  be  established  as 
private  schools,  and  that  the  graduates 
might  be  examined  and  certified  to  teach  by 
State  authorities.  To  Governor  Pollock 
the  idea  seemed  feasible.  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes  was  asked  to  draft  an  act,  which  he 
did  on  a  Sunday.  His  son  relates  how  on  a 
Sunday  evening  he  was  called  out  of  bed 
to  carry  the  draft  of  the  act  to  the  post- 
office.  It  was  sent  to  State  Superintendent 
Hickok  with  this  message :  "  If  you  get 
this  enacted  into  law  it  will  be  your  best 
winter's  work,  as  it  has  been  my  best  Sun- 
day's work  for  many  a  year."  In  a  letter 
now  in  possession  of  the  writer  Mr.  Hickok 
describes  how  the  act  was  passed. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session  of  1857 
(according  to  Mr.  Hickok),  he  and  Mr. 
Curtin  went  to  the  House,  feeling  that  if 
nothing  adverse  happened  the  bill  might 
become  a  law,  although  Henry  D.  Foster, 
the  leader  of  the  opposite  party,  which  had 
a  majority,  was  known  to  be  against  the 
measure.  Mr.  Curtin,  who  was  the  prince 
of  good  story  tellers,  called  Mr.  Foster  to 
one  side  and  entertained  him  whilst  Mr. 
Hickok  did  work  on  the  floor.  The  read- 
ing clerk.  Uncle  Jake  Ziegler,  was  in  the 
secret,  and  the  bill  passed  while  Mr.  Curtin 
held  Mr.  Foster  spellbound  by  anecdotes. 
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ERIE    TEACHERS'     BUREAU 


ERIE,    PENNA. 
OUR  FIELE>-FROM  MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 

We  recommend  only  and  invite  only  first-class  teachers  to  register.  Superintendents,  we  will  give  jou  a 
square  deal.  We  want  100  ffCKMl  ffrade  teachers  for  larffe  cities.  Teachers  from  New 
York  and  Eastern  Colleges  supplied. 

The  Office  of  Every  Qmnfy,  City,  Borough  and  Township  Superintendent 

in  the  State  should  have 

A  Complete  Set  of  the  Fifty-Eight  Volumes 

OF    THB 

Pennsylvania  School JoamaL 


CHAUTAUQUA  TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

426  Winsor  St.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

We  assist  competent  teachers  to  desirable  positions 
in  all  grades  of  educational  work. 

**No  Position  No  Fee."     Write  us  for  particulars. 

The  Teachers'  Agency 

R.  L.  MYERS  &  CO. 
Harrlibarf »  Pa.  Denver,  Col.  Atlanta,  Oa. 

The  Agency  that  yon  will  eventually  join 

This  morning  we  located  an  applicant  after  she 
had  tried  ten  other  agencies.  She  says,  *  *tbe  agency. ' ' 
We  saj,  "faith  and  perseverance." 

The  principal  of  one  of  our  foremost  high  schools 
renews  his  membership  and  says,  *'Mr.  Myers  located 
me  here  sixteen  years  ago,  and  I  want  to  be  in  his 
Agency  for  the  season  of  1911.'' 

1910  was  a  busy  year.  1911  will  be  a  big  year. 
Twcnty-five  years'  experience  enables  us  to  foretell. 
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A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  AND  CHAUTAUQUA 

On  the  Oest  of  ^he  AUeghanies* 

MooDiaIn  Lake  Parky  Maryland. 

Scann  of  f91J^JuIy  5th  to  Aug^ust  30t]u 

College,  Academy,  and  Teacher's  Training  Courses. 

SdKX>l  of  Music.     School  of  Business.     School  of  Art. 

School  of  Photography.     Kindergarten  and  Piimary 

Teacher's  Training  School.     Supervisor's  Courses  for 

public  school  music  and  penmanship.     Pure  water, 

invigorating  mountain  air,  virgin  forest,  cool  nights. 

Home  of  the  Mountain  Chautauqua,  twenty-ninth 
season. 

Boating,  Bathing,  Bowling,  Tennis,  and  all  sorts  of 
outdoor  enjoyment. 

Water  Works,  Natural  Gas,  Electric  Lights,  Sewers. 

Best  of  Service.     Lowest  Prices. 

For  outline  of  courses,  and  detailed  information  ad- 
dress the  Superintendent,  at 

Moaniaia  Lake  Park^  Maryland* 


THE 
CARROLL  and  BROOKS 

READERS 

By  CLARENCE  F.  CARROLL,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  SARAH  C« 
BROOKS,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Teachers^ 
Training  School,  Baltimorer  Md« 

Present  a  wide  variety  of  good  reading,  carefully 
balanced  in  amount. 

Introduce  new  words  gradually,  repeat  them  syste- 
matically, and  review  them  carefully. 

Are  artistically  and  pertinently  illustrated  in  color  and 
in  black  and  white. 

First  Reader,  30  cents        Second  Reader,  35  cents 

Third  Reader,  40  cents 

A  Reader  for  the  Fotirth  Grade,  45  cents 
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But  I  feel  that  I  have  not  said  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  what  is  in  me.  When  I  go 
down  to  my  grave  I  can  say,  like  so  many 
others,  'I  have  finished  my  day's  work;' 
but  I  cannot  say,  '  I  have  finished  my  life/ 
My  day's  work  will  begin  again  the  next 
morning.  The  tomb  is  not  a  blind  alley; 
it  is  a  thoroughfare.  It  closes  in  the  twi- 
light to  open  with  the  dawn.  I  improve 
every  hour,  because  I  love  this  world  as  my 
fatherland.  My  work  is  only  beginning. 
My  monument  is  hardly  above  its  founda- 
tion. I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  mounting 
forever.  The  thirst  for  the  infinite  proves 
infinity."  

During  the  years  I  was  at  work  in  the 
slums  of  southeast  London,  writes  Philip 
I.  Roberts,  the  following  example  of  a 
simple  faith  came  to  my  knowledge:  A 
poor  little  slum  child  of  about  ii  developed 
a  malady  which  demanded  an  instant  opera- 
tion. He  was  taken  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
where  the  great  doctor  who  examined  him 
had  to  tell  him  that  there  was  just  a  fight- 
ing chance  for  his  life.  The  seats  of  the 
operating  theatre,  rising  tier  above  tier  like 
the  gallery  of  a  church,  were  filled  with 
long  rows  of  students  who  had  come  to 
witness  the  greatest  surgeon  of  his  time 
use  the  knife.  The  little  patient  was 
brought  in  and,  during  some  preliminaries, 
placed  in  a  cushioned  chair.  Looking 
around  at  the  great  throng  of  men,  he 
said  timidly  to  one  of  the  assistant  doctors : 
"Please,  sir,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  one 
of  you  gentlemen  would  say  just  a  little 
prayer  for  me."  There  was  a  profound 
silence.  Nobody  moved,  so  the  little  slum 
child  knelt  down  and  said:  "Dear  Jesus, 
I'm  only  a  poor,  weak  little  lad,  but,  please, 
I'd  like  to  live.  So,  dear  Jesus,  please  help 
this  kind  gentleman  so  that  he  shall  do  his 
work  right.  Amen."  Having  said  that,  the 
boy  climbed  on  the  table  and  lay  back  with 
a  smile  lighting  up  his  face. 


Death. — But  then  there  is  another  as- 
pect altogether  which  death  can  wear  to  us. 
It  is  that  which  first  comes  to  us,  perhaps,  as 
we  look  down  upon  the  quiet  face,  so  cold 
and  so  white,  of  one  who  has  been  near  and 
dear  to  us.  There  it  lies  in  possession  of 
its  own  secret.  It  knows  it  all — so  we  seem 
to  feel.  And  What  the  face  says  in  its 
sweet  silence  to  us  as  a  last  message  from 
the  one  whom  we  loved  is,  "  Death  is  noth- 
ing at  all.  It  does  not  count.  I  have  only 
slipped  away  into  the  next  room.  Nothing 
has  happened.  Everything  remains  exactly 
as  it  was.  I  am  I,  and  you  are  you,  and 
the  old  life  that  we  lived  so  fondly  together 
is  untouched,  unchanged.  Whatever  we 
were  to  each  other,  that  we  are  still.    Call 


me  by  the  old  familiar  name;  speak  of  me 
in  the  easy  way  you  always,  used.  Put  no 
difference  into  your  tone.  Wear  no  forced 
air  of  solemnity  or  sorrow.  Laugh  as  we 
always  laughed  at  the  little  jokes  we  en- 
joyed together.  Play,  smile,  think  of  me, 
pray  for  me.  Let  my  name  be  ever  the 
household  word  it  always  was.  Let  it  be 
spoken  without  an  effort,  without  the  ghost 
of  a  shadow  upon  it.  Life  means  all  that 
it  ever  meant.  It  is  the  same  as  it  ever 
was.  There  is  absolute,  unbroken  contin- 
uity. What  is  this  death  but  a  negligible 
accident?  Why  should  I  be  out  of  mind 
because  I  am  out  of  sight  ?  I  am  but  wait- 
ing for  you  for  an  interval,  somewhere 
very  near,  just  round  the  comer.  All  is 
well.  Nothing  is  hurt.  Nothing  is  lost 
One  brief  moment  and  all  will  be  as  it  was 
before.  How  we  shall  laugh  at  the  trouble 
of  parting  when  we  meet  again ! "  So  the 
face  speaks.  Surely,  while  we  speak,  there 
is  a  smile  flitting  over  it;  a  smile  as  of 
gentle  fun  at  the  trick  played  us  by  seeming 
death.  It  is  not  death.  Nobody  is  dead. 
It  would  be  too  ludicrous  to  suppose  it 
What  has  death  to  do  with  us?  How  can 
we  die  ?  Everything  that  we  cared  for  and 
loved  exists.  Physical  death  has  no  mean- 
ing, no  relation  to  it.  Reason  refuses  to 
bring  the  two  together.  There  is  no  com- 
mon term.  Nothing  that  we  see  in  this 
dead  material  now  laid  out  under  our  eyes 
represents  or  involves  or  includes  the  thing 
that  was,  or  is,  alive.  That  which  we  loved 
is  not  here.  That  is  all.  It  has  dropped 
out.  It  has  slid  away.  We  are  as  sure  of 
this  as  we  are  of  our  own  identity.  We 
cannot  conceive  any  other  possit^lity. 
Reason  and  imagination  alike  repudiate  it 
— From  Rev.  Scott  Holland,  Canon  of  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  England. 


Over  the  plum  and  apricot  there  may  be 
seen  a  bloom  and  beauty  more  exquisite 
than  the  fruit  itself — a  soft,  delicate  flush 
that  overspreads  its  blushing  cheek.  Now, 
if  you  strike  your  hand  over  that  it  is  gone 
forever,  for  it  never  grows  but  once.  The 
flower  that  hangs  in  the  morning  impearled 
with  dew,  arrayed  with  jewels — once  shake 
it  so  that  the  beads  roll  off,  and  you  may 
sprinkle  water  over  it  as  you  please,  yet  it 
can  never  be  made  again  what  it  was  when 
the  dew  fell  lightly  on  it  from  heaven. 

On  a  frosty  morning  you  may  see  the 
panes  of  glass  covered  with  land-scapes, 
mountains,  lakes  and  trees,  blended  in  a 
beautiful  fantastic  picture.  Now  lay  your 
hand  on  the  glass,  and  by  the  scratch  of 
your  fingers,  or  the  warmth  of  the  palm, 
all  of  the  delicate  tracery  will  be  immedi- 
ately obliterated.  So  in  youth  there  is  a 
purity    of    character    which,    when    once 
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touched  and  defiled,  can  never  be  restored 
—a  fringe  more  delicate  than  frost  work, 
and  which,  when  torn  and  broken,  will 
never  be  re-embroidered. 

A  man  who  has  spotted  and  soiled  his 
garments  in  youth,  though  he  may  seek  to 
make  them  white  again,  can  never  wholly 
wash  them  with  his  tears.  When  a  young 
man  leaves  his  father's  house,  with  the 
blessing  of  his  mother's  tears  still  wet  upon 
his  forehead,  if  he  once  loses  that  early 
purity  of  character,  it  is  a  loss  he  can  never 
make  whole  again.  Such  is  the  conse- 
quence of  crime.  Its  effects  cannot  be 
eradicated,  they  can  only  be  forgiven. — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


He  was  the  worst  boy  in  school;  she 
was  the  teacher.  She  was  angered  by  his 
stubbornness ;  he  was  defiant.  She  took  him 
to  the  hall  for  punishment.  Angrily  she 
administered  the  penalty  and  then  some- 
bow  a  great  wave  of  pity  for  the  boy  swept 
over  her.  She  looked  at  the  worn  coat  of 
the  little  fellow;  she  thought  of  the  frail 
body  deprived  of  nourishing  food;  she 
thought  of  the  hard  and  loveless  home  and 
of  the  starved  soul  of  the  poor  child. 
Tears  sprang  to  the  teacher's  eyes  as  the 
boy  waited  for  further  punishment.  Then 
he  saw  the  tears;  his  own  eyes  grew  moist 
and  overflowed.  Thinking  of  how  the  poor 
boy  had  no  chance,  in  an  impulse  of  love 
she  put  her  arms  around  him  and  they 
cried  together.  That  is  religion;  she  and 
the  boy  both  fotmd  it 

These  are  appalling  facts.  Do  you  know 
that  our  criminals  cost  us  $3,500,000  per 
day?  Do  you  know  that  250,000  persons — 
whom  the  law  never  touches — are  engaged 
in  the  systematic  pursuit  of  crime  as  a 
business  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  American 
pickpockets  are  as  thoroughly  organized  as 
any  trades  union?  Do  you  know  that  the 
pickpockets  of  New  York  retain  the  perma- 
nent service  of  one  of  the  best-known 
criminal  lawyers  of  the  United  States  to 
look  after  their  "interests"?  Do  you 
know  that  there  is  a  certain  resident  of 
New  York  who  owes  his  income  to  the 
fees  of  prominent  criminals,  who  pay  him 
to  travel  up  and  down  the  country  as  a 
"  fixer  "  between  them  and  the  police  ?  Do 
you  know  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
tramp  burglars  of  this  country  have  almost 
doubled? — The  World  To-Day. 

In  many  communities  it  was  once  the 
custom  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  child  by 
{^anting  a  tree,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve that  efforts  to  revive  the  practice  are 
being  made  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  various 
other  states.     Nearly  every  old  neighbor- 


hood contains  trees  planted  to  celebrate 
some  family  event,  and  such  trees  as  a 
rule  are  carefully  guarded.  Probably  five 
out  of  every  six  readers  who  were  bom 
in  small  conomunities  have  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  certain  trees  that  figured  tenderly 
in  the  scenes  of  their  early  years — trees 
which  sheltered  them  when  they  played 
"  hookey  "  from  school,  trees  in  whose  leafy 
shades  they  loafed  while  fishing  in  favorite 
ponds  or  brooks,  or  possiblv,  trees  beneath 
whose  embracing  arms  they  spoke  and 
heard  the  first  avowals  of  love.  What 
wealth  might  be  added  to  the  charm  of  the 
world  if  there  were  somewhere  a  stately 
tree  specially  planted  for  every  mortal 
being,  with  its  life  bound  to  his  by  a  tie  of 
tender  sentiment. 


During  my  term  as  probation  officer  in 
Pittsburgh,  says  one  of  these  men,  the  un- 
desirability  of  the  night  messenger  service 
as  an  occupation  for  adolescent  boys  was 
several  times  thrust  upon  my  attention. 
Many  of  the  messenger  boys  themselves 
were  brought  before  the  court,  often  for 
dishonesty,  and  at  other  times  for  immor- 
ality and  incorrigibility.  It  was  noticeable 
that  most  of  the  crimes  for  which  mes- 
senger boys  were  arrested  were  committed 
at  night.  "The  boys  themselves  admitted 
the  temptations  of  the  service,  and  many 
of  them  frankly  laid  their  downfall  to  the 
seductive  and  immoral  nature  of  their 
work,  which  they  said  led  them  into  dis- 
orderly houses  and  gave  them  many  oppor- 
tunities for  theft,  overcharging,  and  other 
forms  of  dishonesty.  I  remember  particu- 
larly one  boy  who  seemed  to  be  a  victim 
to  almost  every  form  of  revolting  moral 
vice,  who  used  to  declare  emphatically  that 
his  immorality  began  when  he  became  a 
night  messenger,  which  work  speedily 
lowered  all  his  moral  standards.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  finally  came  to  me  through 
a  conversation  with  a  hair  dresser,  a  large 
part  of  whose  work  lay  among  the  inmates 
of  the  disorderly  houses  of  Pittsburgh  and 
who  told  of  having  seen  messengers  in 
these  houses  on  many  occasions,  the  mes- 
sengers frequently  going  to  the  girls'  rooms 
where  they  were  received  by  girls  in  all 
states  of  undress,  instead  of  delivering  the 
messages  from  the  street  door,  as  they  were 
supposed  to  do.  This  practice  was  so  fre- 
quent as  to  call  forth  protests  from  the. 
girls  themselves,  who  said  it  was  a  shame 
for  the  company  to  send  small  boys  to  such 
places.  It  is  my  conviction  that  it  is  un- 
wise and  dangerous  to  legally  permit  boys 
to  work  under  conditions  so  morally  de- 
grading, especially  when  the  service  they 
are  called  on  to  perform  can  all  be  done  by 
responsible  adults." 
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The  progressive  teacher  stands  for  long 
school  terms;  for  well  trained  teachers  and 
better  salaries  for  teachers;  for  consolida- 
tion of  rural  schools,  and  transportation  of 
pupils  where  necessary;  for  better  school 
buildings,  with  better  equipment,  better 
ventilation  and  better  sanitation  for  both 
building  and  grounds ;  for  vocational  train- 
ing in  schools  and  the  teaching  of  elements 
of  agriculture  in  a  practical  way  in  rural 
schools;  for  the  making  of  the  rural  and 
village  school  the  center  of  attraction  in 
the  community,  where  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments for  the  benefit  of  the  patrons  as 
well  as  pupils  will  be  given  at  least  once  a 
month;  and  for  many  other  good  things. 


The  spirit  in  favor  of  better  educational 
advantages  for  the  Negro  in  the  South  is 
growing.  There  are  hundreds  of  white 
men  who  want  the  Negro  to  have  better 
schoolhouses,  longer  terms,  better  teachers, 
better  sanitary  conditions,  and  adequate 
equipments.  .Some  of  these  speak  out 
boldly  in  the  interest  of  Negro  educational 
betterment;  others  work  in  a  quiet  way  to 
the  same  end.  The  spirit  of  toleration  is 
further  shown  by  the  young  Southern  white 
man's  interest  in  the  materid  advance- 
ment of  the  Negro.  He  wants  the  Negro 
to  become  an  economic  factor  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  lives.  In  most  of  the 
speeches  to  Negro  audiences  the  idea  of 
home  getting,  thrift,  and  wise  investment 
is  emphasized. 

There  is  not  a  coin  small  enough  ever 
stamped  by  the  hand  of  man  to  pay  the 
salary  of  a  poor  teacher;  there  is  not  gold 
enough  in  the  mines  of  the  world  to  meas- 
ure the  value  of  a  teacher  who  lifts  the 
souls  of  children  to  the  true  dignity  of  life 
and  living. — Theodore  Parker, 


All  that  colleges  can  do  is  to  provide 
the  facilities  whereby  one  who  wishes  may 
educate  himself  more  efficiently  than  would 
otherwise  be  practicable.  A  college  edu- 
cation may  enable  one  to  earn  a  living. 
It  should  also  teach  him  how  to  live. 


The  human  race  has  been  fed  upon  and 
nourished  by  certain  great  masterpieces  in 
literature,  and  it  is  to  these  masterpieces 
that,  as  teachers,  we  must  go  to  prevent 
in  ourselves  mental  stagnation,  and  the 
vitiation  of  taste  that  comes  from  contact 
with  insipid  literary  product  of  mediocre 
writers,  and  it  is  to  these  same  sources  that 
we  must  lead  our  pupils  sopner  or  later  if 
we  would  have  them  obtain  from  literature 
good  taste,  high  ideals  of  literary  form, 
and  mental   health.     The   student  who  is 


ambitious  to  become  a  partner  does  not 
spend  his  hours  in  the  study  of  the  draw- 
ings and  crude  daubings  of  some  novice  at 
the  painter's  art  To  do  so  would  be  in- 
excusable. His  only  course  is  to  search  oat 
the  masters  and  devote  to  them  his  houra 
uopn  hours  of  study  and  practice  until  the 
secret  of  their  success  becomes  his  own.— 
Cary.  

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Does  an 
Education  Pay?"  a  recent  article  in  Suc- 
cess puts  it  in  this  forcible  manner:  Does 
it  pay  to  learn  to  make  life  a  glory  instead 
of  a  grind?  Does  it  pay  to  open  a  litde 
wider  the  door  of  narrow  life?  Does  it 
pay  to  add  power  to  the  lens  of  the  micro- 
scope or  telescope?  Does  it  pay  to  know 
how  to  take  the  dry,  dreary  drudgery  out 
of  life?  Does  it  pay  to  taste  the  e^ilira- 
tion  of  feeling  one's  powers  unfold?  Does 
it  pay  to  push  one's  horizon  farther  out  in 
order  to  get  a  wider  outlook  or  clearer 
vision  ?  " 

The  educational  road,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  a  trunk  line,  which  all  the  children  will 
be  obliged  to  travel  until  they  have  the 
elementary  instruments  of  knoweldge  and 
are  within  the  possibilities  of  a  self-sus- 
taining vocation;  from  that  point  it  will 
separate  into  several  branches  to  which  the 
State  attaches  equal  importance  and  con- 
cerning which  it  affords  to  every  ont  his 
own  free  choice.  One  of  these  branches 
will  lead  to  the  literary,  another  to  the 
commercial,  and  another  to  the  industrial 
high  school.  These  branches  will  in  time 
lead  respectively  into  the  colleges  and  the 
professional  schools,  into  business,  and 
into  craftsmanship,  and  about  all  of  the 
branch  lines  and  stations  for  which  the 
State  has  concern. — Andrew  S.  Draper, 


Headmaster  Lyttleton,  of  famous  old 
Eton,  has  abolished  the  use  of  the  birch 
for  the  upper  class  boys  and  substituted  a 
cane.  For  the  lower  boys  the  birch  still 
holds  sway. 

Nut  trees  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
all  farmers  and  gardeners  and  in  many 
cases  they  will  be  found  profitable  to  the 
grower  and  easy  to  get  started.  Black 
walnut,  chestnut,  hickory  and  butter-nnt 
trees  are  propagated  by  gathering  the  nuts 
in  the  fall  before  they  have  become  dry 
and  planting  in  April  in  nicely  prepared 
ground  as  deep  as  the  diameter  of  the  cot, 
either  where  they  are  to  grow  or  in  a  row 
in  the  garden — in  the  latter  case  they 
should  be  taken  up  the  first  winter  and 
buried  beyond  the  power  of  the  frost  If 
one-half  of  the  top  roots  are  pruned  be- 
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fore  setting  the  young  trees  the  lateral 
roots  will  put  forth  a  more  vigorous 
growth  and  the  trees  are  more  sure  to 
make  a  good,  healthy  growth.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  trees  will  receive  more 
attention  in  the  future  than  they  have  in 
the  past,  as  there  are  few  farms  that  do 
not  have  fence  rows  or  waste  lands  that 
coold  be  made  useful  by  planting  to  some 
variety  of  nut-bearing  trees. 


The  1,150  students  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce  earned 
nearly  $1,125,000  in  1910  while  devoting 
on  an  average  nine  hours  a  week  to  class- 
room attendance  and  fully  an  equal  amount 
of  time  to  preparation  for  recitations. 
These  facts  were  announced  in  a  report 
recently  compiled  by  Dr.  George  C. 
Sprague,  registrar  of  the  university,  from 
cards  distributed  to  the  students.  The 
average  salary  per  month  earned  during 
the  year  1910  was  $80.75. 


Heniy  Van  Dyke  says — "  I  had  a  teacher 
once  who  helped  me  to  think  for  mvself — 
the  first  of  my  real  teachers;  and  what  the 
others  gave  me  came  through  the  door  that 
he  opened/'  Blessed  is  the  child  who  has 
at  least  one  teacher  who  will  do  for  him 
as  did  Van  Dyke's  good  teacher.  What  a 
fine  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  diink  for  one's 
self,  to  think  one's  own  thoughts.  He  who 
is  able  to  do  this  mav  find  some  dav  that 
he  is  ''  thinking  the  thoughts  of  God  after 
Him."  

G.  Stanley  Hall  says,  "Of  all  things 
that  a  teacher  should  know  how  to  do, 
the  most  important,  without  any  exception, 
is  to  be  able  to  tell  a  story." 


The  best  thing  in  the  world  is  work,  and 
the  best  work  in  the  world  is  for  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  the  seed  and  the  soil  and  the 
fdaoting  that  we  must  look  after  together 
with  watchfulness  of  the  growing  plants. 
What  the  harvest  will  be  we  know  not. 
We  may  never  know  and  we  need  not 
know.  The  influence  of  a  great  teacher 
may  reach — ^must  reach — through  all  the 
years.  And  the  great  teacher,  whether  in 
the  country  school  or  the  university,  is  the 
one  whose  work  is  limited  only  by  his  pos- 
sibilities—4iot  for  self,  but  for  children. — 
OrMle  T.  Bright. 


Arbor  day  in  Chicago  was  the  occa- 
rion  of  planting  300,000  trees.  These  were 
mainly  mulberry  seedlings  costing  one  cent 
each.  Last  year  285,000  catalpa  seedlings 
were  set  in  the  same  way  by  school  chil- 
dren.   Shrubbery  is  planned  for  next  year. 


It  is  too  much  the  fashion  for  teachers 
to  grumble,  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively. When  their  griunbling  is  done  col- 
lectively and  takes  the  form  of  resolutions 
concerning  the  teaching  profession,  the  re- 
action upon  the  grumblers  is  possibly 
slight,  but  when  it  is  individual  and  takes 
the  form  of  personal  complaint  about  the 
situation  in  which  the  teacher  is  placed  and 
of  general  dissatisfaction  with  her  lot,  the 
case  is  quite  different.  In  a  personal  letter, 
not  meant  for  publication,  a  prominent 
man  said:  ''I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
much  of  the  dissatisfaction  among  young 
people  in  rural  communities  in  Vermont 
may  be  traced  to  the  young  girls  who  usu- 
ally teach  the  district  schools.  These  giris 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  work  and  their 
pay,  know  little  or  nothing  about  agricul- 
ture life,  and  in  their  dissatisfaction  and 
craving  for  more  ambitious  things  they 
educate  the  children  in  their  charge  to  the 
belief  that  theirs  is  not  a  satisfactory  life." 
This  is  very  suggestive.  A  large  number 
of  teachers  are  dissatisfied  with  their  lot, 
and  create  discontent  in  their  pupils.  The 
question  naturallv  arises.  Is  dissatisfaction 
necessary  to  ambition?  We  do  not  wish 
any  one  to  be  so  well  content  with  his  lot 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  improve,  but  im- 
provement is  brought  about  by  building 
upon  what  we  have  and  not  by  grumbling 
about  the  things  around  us  and  showing 
distaste  for  them.  The  desire  to  rise  in 
any  field  is  commendable,  but  the  desire  to 
get  out  is  disastrous.  There  is  too  much 
desire  to  get  out  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
If  a  teacher  in  a  country  school  or  in  a 
city  grade  goes  to  her  room  in  the  morn- 
ing feeling  ambitious  to  climb  up  in  her 
profession,  she  will  be  in  the  right  spirit 
to  enthuse  her  pupils,  but  if  she  goes  to  it 
with  the  strong  desire  to  get  out  of  it  she 
had  better  get  out. 


A  large  part  of  our  own  failures  in  life 
comes  from  seeing  flaws  and  failures  in 
others  that  we  do  not  need  to  see  at  all. 
The  keen-sighted  pessimist  does  a  great 
deal  more  harm  than  even  the  easily  fooled, 
often  mistaken  optimist.  For  the  man  who 
looks  for  flaws  in  other  people's  lives  usu- 
ally leaves  those  flaws  worse  than  when  he 
found  them,  by  the  notice  and  attention 
that  he  gives  to  them;  and  this  leaves  him 
worse  on  himself.  The  man  who  lives  so 
much  in  the  sunshine  that  he  won't  see 
other  people's  flaws  helps  those  flaws  to 
die,  and  gathers  new  sunshine  and  strength 
in  so  doing. 

"  Don't  look  for  flaws  as  you  go  through  life, 

And  even  when  you  find  them, 
'Tis  wise  and  kind  to  be  somewhat  blind,  and 

Look  for  the  virtues  behind  them." 
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Virtue-hunting  means  virtue-finding;  and 
the  right  things  that  we  hunt  for  most 
eagerly  we  add  constantly  to  ourselves. 
But  the  best  part  of  this  getting  is  that  it  is 
all  in  the  interest  of  others. — S,  S.  Times, 


Recent  discussion  of  the  proper  place  for 
a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  sug- 
gests a  consideration  of  the  whole  matter 
of  memorials.  Thus  far  in  our  history, 
as  in  the  history  of  England,  memorials 
have  been  set  up  impulsively,  not  to  say 
recklessly,  and  the  results  have  been  far 
from  satisfactory.  Westminster  Abbey  has 
been  a  terrible  sufferer  in  this  respect 
Some  parts  of  it  make  the  visitor  think  he 
has  strayed  by  mistake  into  the  "  discarded  " 
comer  of  a  grave-stone  yard.  The  busts 
and  statues  are  bad  in  themselves,  or  tm- 
suited  to  their  place,  or  so  crowded  as  to 
lose  all  effect  of  dignity.  Portrait  or  bust 
or  statue  is  not  the  only  form  which  loving 
regard  may  take  to  keep  the  dead  in  mind. 
Why  not  build  a  memorial  that  will  work? 
The  memory  of  a  whole-hearted  philanthro- 
pist or  a  self -forgetting  teacher  may  be  best 
kept  alive  by  a  living,  breathing  force, 
rather  than  by  a  more  or  less  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  form  in  which,  after  all, 
the  spirit  imperfectlv  showed  itself.  For 
example,  a  fellowship  for  astronomical 
study  at  one  of  the  great  observatories  is  a 
fitting  memorial  of  the  famous  woman  as- 
tronomer, Maria  Mitchell.  Many  great 
Englishmen  are  commemorated  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  lectureships  in  their 
honor.  There  is  one  fund  whidi  provides 
for  an  annual  lecture  by  some  eminent  man 
on  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  by  Harvey,  and  that  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  a  common  practice.  A  loan  fund 
for  needy  students  or  mechanics,  an  en- 
dowment for  research,  a  church  building* 
fund — any  one  of  these  is  a  memorial  which 
will  work  all  the  time,  and  keep  sweet  and 
fresh  the  names  we  revere. 


Here  is  busy  work  for  reading  classes. 
Draw  the  picture  suggested  by  six  words 
in  the  lesson.  Underline  the  emphatic 
words  in  the  lesson.  Make  a  list  of  words 
containing  a  given  sound.  Select  six  verbs 
and  write  a  list  of  things  which  do  the 
things  the  verbs  say.  Make  a  list  of  all 
the  words  which  suggest  color;  suggest 
sounds;  suggest  tastes,  etc.  Write  all  the 
adjectives  in  the  lesson  and,  where  pos- 
sible, the  one  having  the  opposite  meaning. 
Examples:  sweet,  sour,  hard,  soft,  etc. 
Select  the  words  that  give  you  pleasure. 
Select  the  words  that  make  you  feel  better. 
Write  the  sentence  you  like  best  in  this 
lesson. 


Some  common  errors:  To  expect  to  set 
up  our  own  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
and  expect  everybody  to  conform  to  it.  To 
try  to  measure  the  enjoyment  of  others  bj 
our  own.  To  expect  uniformity  of  opintoa 
in  this  world.  To  look  for  judgment  and 
experience  in  youth.  To  endeavor  to  mold 
the  dispositions  of  everybody  alike.  Not  to 
yield  in  unimportant  trifles.  To  look  for 
perfection  in  our  own  actions.  To  worry 
ourselves  and  others  about  what  cannot  be 
remedied.  Not  to  alleviate,  if  we  can,  all 
that  needs  alleviation.  Not  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  weaknesses  of  others.  To  con- 
sider anything  impossible  simply  because 
we  ourselves  happen  to  be  unable  to  per- 
form it.  To  believe  only  what  our  finite 
minds  can  grasp.  To  live  as  if  the  moment, 
the  time,  the  day  were  so  important  that  it 
would  live  forever. — The  Continent. 


The  crusade  of  the  Holy  Name  Societies 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  against  pro- 
fane swearing,  are  setting  an  example  to 
the  religious  organizations  of  all  denomi- 
nations. The  recent  great  parade  of  the 
societies  of  the  diocese  of  Pittsburg  was 
followed  by  another  and  a  greater  one  by 
those  of  the  arch-diocese  of  Philadelphia 
not  long  since,  when  30,000  men  and  boys 
marched  through  several  principal  streets 
to  the  Cathedral,  where  as  many  as  the 
great  edifice  could  hold  listened  to  an  elo- 
quent sermon  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Lyons, 
rector  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  while  other 
priests  spoke  to  the  great  overflow  out  of 
doors.  The  purpose  of  these  mammoth 
parades,  a  public,  personal  protest  by  all 
the  participants  against  the  wicked  and  vul- 
gar practice  of  profane  swearing  and  the 
use  of  foul  language,  is  most  commendable. 
These  public  demonstrations  are  only  a 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  purity  in  thought  and  speech. 
They  are  effective.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  other  means  by  which  the  aims  of  the 
society  could  be  so  quickly  and  so  impres- 
sively brought  to  public  notice. — Harris- 
burg  Patriot. 

If  we  accept  patiently  and  trustingly  what 
comes  to  us  from  God,  there  comes  with  it 
an  inward  strength  and  peace.  What  we 
have  to  add  on  our  part  is  trust,  submission, 
fidelity.  Let  us  be  loyal  to  our  work,  what- 
ever it  is;  whatever  our  hands  find  to  do, 
let  us  do  it  with  our  might.  Let  us  forget 
the  things  behind— disappointment,  sorrow, 
the  unkindness  of  others,  remorse  over  our- 
selves. Leave  them  behind  and  reach  out 
to  things  before — to  deeper  knowledge, 
larger    usefulness,   purer   love.     And  so. 
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while  the  outward  man  perishes,  the  inward 
man  is  renewed  day  by  day. 

Mark  Twain  did  not  like  Col.  Roosevelt 
possibly  because  the  great  humorist  loved 
the  oil  magnate,  Henry  M.  Rodgers,  in- 
tensely and  so  naturally  took  a  bias  against 
the  man  who  fulminated  against  predatory 
wealth.  The  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
(Dcm.)  in  replying  to  Mark  Twain's 
opinion  very  pungently  says: 

"Our  people  did  not  adore  Roosevelt. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  probably  has  a  greater  per- 
sonal following  than  any  other  living 
American.  But  this  great  host  of  admirers 
feel  that  he  is  mortal  and  that  he  is  frail 
like  the  rest  of  us.  They  do  admire,  though, 
the  strong,  virile  qualities  of  thf  man. 
They  believe  he  is  honest,  and  they  have 
visible  proof  that  he  had  left  his  impress 
upon  the  nation  Roosevelt  is  neither  an 
impostor  nor  a  charlatan..  He  is  a  g^eat, 
big,  strong,  vigorous  American.  He  is  loud 
at  times,  breezy,  and  free  of  speech;  but 
he  is  not  a  hypocrite;  he  is  not  a  time 
server,  and  he  is  not  a  flatterer.  He  tells 
the  truth,  or  what  he  thinks  is  the  truth, 
and  if  he  thinks  another  man  is  telling  a 
lie  he  doesn't  hesitate  to  say  so.  It's  rather 
to  the  credit  of  the  American  people  that 
they  do  admire  a  man  of  Roosevelt's  type. 
If  Roosevelt  is  an  impostor,  he  has  imposed 
upon  the  whole  world.  He  commanded  the 
attention  and  the  respect,  and,  we  might 
say,  the  admiration  of  all  the  strong  men  in 
Europe  with  whom  he  came  in  touch;  and 
these  Europeans,  as  well  as  Americans,  are 
good  judges  of  a  man's  qualities.  Roose- 
velt has  worn  with  the  American  people 
for  fifteen  years,  and  he  has  not  worn  out 
yet.  An  impostor  or  a  charlatan  or  an 
insincere  man  lasts  about  one  summer." 


Make  the  boy  feel  the  worth  of  the  thing 
and  the  hard  road  becomes  a  pathway  to 
the  stars.  Young  people  really  like  to  do 
hard  things  when  the  doing  is  made  to 
seem  worth  while.  The  elements  of  danger 
and  difficulty  in  football  give  delight  to  the 
gridiron.  The  joy  of  the  diamond  is  the 
precision  and  skill  there  demanded.  Did 
you  never  whet  a  lad's  appetite  to  under- 
take a  task  by  telling  him  it  was  too  hard 
for  him?  Could  not  many  a  teacher  learn 
a  valuable  lesson  from  Tom  Sawyer's 
method  of  securing  such  ready  assistance 
in  white-washing  a  fence? 


The  language  of  your  pupils  should  be 
constantly  and  quietly  corrected.  Never 
permit  an  incorrect  expression  from  them. 
Let  each  of  them  keep  a  list  of  all  the  in- 


correct expressions  he  hears  or  uses.  Call 
on  pupils  to  read  these  lists  and  have  every- 
body awake  to  their  correction.  This  will 
g^ve  you  all  the  work  in  "false  syntax" 
that  you  can  do.  Unless  by  your  guidance 
your  pupils  correctly  use  their  vernacular, 
your  grammar  work  cannot  be  other  than 
intellectual  gymnastics.  Why  should  a 
child  spend  a  study  period  in  memorizing 
the  declension  of  pronouns  or  the  conju- 
gation of  verbs  and  at  the  close  of  the 
recitation  be  permitted  to  say:  "Can  me 
and  him  set  together  to  git  our  lesson  ?  " 

Truth  is  the  beginning  of  every  good 
thing,  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  and 
he  who  would  be  blessed  and  happy  should 
be  from  the  first  a  partaker  of  truth,  that 
he  may  live  a  true  man  as  long  as  possible, 
for  then  he  can  be  trusted;  but  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted  who  loves  voluntary  false- 
hood, and  he  who  loves  involuntary  false- 
hood is  a  fool. — Plato, 


If  we  are  hoping  to  reform  mankind, 
we  must  begin,  not  with  adults  whose  habits 
and  ideals  are  set,  but  with  children  who 
are  still  plastic.  We  must  begin  with 
children  in  the  home,  the  school,  the  street, 
the  playground. — Charles  W,  Eliot. 


Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell  of  Labrador  te(ls 
of  his  reverie  one  night  as  he  sat  watching 
beside  a  sick  child.  The  cold,  barren  Labra- 
dor offered  no  comforts  for  the  body;  the 
missionary  was  worn  out  by  long  journeys 
and  nightly  virgils;  the  fight  against  greedy 
merchants  in  Newfoundland  had  only  just 
begun;  there  were  no  sympathetic  fellow- 
workers  in  whom  he  could  confide;  the 
Christians  in  Labrador  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  those  in  England  and  the 
States  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  mis- 
sionary's existence.  Efforts  were  being 
made  by  evil-doers  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
country.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  the 
thought  came :  "  After  all,  is  it  worth  while? 
Why  not  leave  these  people  to  themselves, 
and  go  home  to  England  where  friends  and 
comforts  are  waiting?  What  is  this  sick 
boy  to  me— one  whom  I  never  saw  till 
yesterday?  Is  it  worth  while  fighting  out 
the  battle  in  this  great  lone  land  of  ice  and 
snow?"  Just  then  there  was  a  stir  in  the 
cot,  a  little  cough,  and  the  sick  boy's  large 
eyes  turned  toward  the  doctor  and  a  smile 
lighted  up  the  pale  face.  A  still,  small 
voice  seems  to  say:  "It  is  worth  while. 
'Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
these  least,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  age.' " 
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God  himself  is  the  great  physician  for 
wearied  and  discouraged  workers.  How 
often  he  has  given  the  prescription  that  he 
gave  to  Elijah:  (i)  Rest  and  food  and 
change  of  scene  for  the  tired  body  and 
mind;  (2)  a  new  vision  of  Himself,  with 
reassurance  as  to  his  presence,  purpose,  and 
power;  (3)  a  new  commission  to  carry  out; 
(4)  the  promise  of  sympathetic  companion- 
ship, and  another  to  carry  on  the  work;  (5) 
a  revelation  of  the  hosts  of  true  followers 
who  have  not  bowed  to  Baal;  (6)  and 
finally,  when  the  burden  proves  too  heavy 
for  the  womout  body,  there  is  the  promise 
of  the  Home-going.—S'.  S,  Times. 

Discipline,  activity,  enthusiasm,  service, 
initiative,  self-reliance,  loyalty,  progress, 
efficiency,  vision — ^these  are  some  of  the 
dominant  ideas  for  which  Hampton  stands 
to-day.  Sacrifice,  character.  Christian  man- 
hood and  womanhood  among  Negroes  and 
Indians — these  are  some  of  the  lasting  re- 
sults of  the  Hampton  idea  of  education. 
Men  of  all  classes  and  races  have  agreed 
that  the  training  which  Hampton  students 
receive  in  the  well-manned  academic  class- 
rooms, in  the  shops  of  the  well-equipped 
trade  school,  and  on  the  extensive  school 
farms,  yields  economic  and  social  results 
which  are  fully  commensurate  with  the 
large  annual  outlay  in  money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Hampton  School.  Further, 
those  who  know  best  the  power  for  good 
which  religion  exerts  in  the  lives  of  Negroes 
and  Indians  who  have  not  had  the  centuries 
of  training  common  to  countless  thousands 
of  Anglo-Saxons,  realize  that  Hampton's 
religious  training  is  invaluable  in  the  pro- 
duction of  strong,  Christian  soldiers.  In 
the  dormitories,  on  the  parade  ground,  in 
the  dining-room,  on  the  foot-ball  field,  in 
the  cabins  of  the  old  and  lowlv,  at  the  stu- 
dent parties,  in  the  jail  corridors,  over  the 
great  kitchen  ranges — indeed  at  every  turn, 
fortunate  Negro  and  Indian  youth,  who 
reach  Hampton,  are  receiving  that  training 
in  self-contrl,  in  obedience,  in  courtesy,  in 
team  work,  in  sympathy,  in  regard  for 
others,  in  resolution,  and  in  faithfulness 
which  is  making  all-round,  useful,  worthy 
boys  and  girls. — Southern  Workman. 


A  teacher's  resolutions:  To  look  on  the 
bright  side.  To  talk  less  and  teach  more. 
To  help  pupils  help  themselves.  To  earn 
more  than  I  am  paid  for.  To  care  for  the 
health  of  my  pupils.  To  read  from  a  good 
book  each  day.  To  teach  wholesome  truth 
by  example.  To  be  what  I  would  have  my 
pupils  be.  To  be  clean  in  person,  speech, 
and  thought.  To  keep  my  head  cool  and 
my  heart  warm.     To  remember  the  joys 


and  forget  the  sorrows.  To  follow  the 
footsteps  of  the  Great  Teacher.  To  awaken 
minds  and  develop  thinking  power.  To 
know  my  pupils  better  and  love  them  more. 
To  get  all  the  good,  clean  fun  out  of  life 
that  I  can.  To  teach  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  the  joy  of  service.  To  take  at  least 
thirtv  minutes'  open-air  exercise  each  day. 
To  be  loyal  to  my  pupils,  to  my  patrons, 
and  to  my  board. — Journal  of  Education. 


The  Irish  piper  said  to  the  Scotch  piper 
(Sandy  and  Pat  were  very  good  friends  in 
me  English  regiment) :  '^  Sandv»  play  me 
the  Battle  o'  the  Boyne  for  half  an  hour, 
an'  see  how  lons^  I  can  stan'  it  afore  I 
knock  you  down. 


SCHOOL  EXTENSION. 


TI7E  have  the  public  school  plants,  **b«t 
VV  most  of  us  no  more  appreciate  what  it 
means  to  have  these  possessions  than  the 
people  in  Europe,  before  1492,  appreciated 
what  it  meant  to  have  the  earth.  There  was 
a  whole  hemisphere  of  incalculable  wealth 
and  opportunity  about  which  they  knew 
nothing.  And  in  the  public  school  plant 
there  is  a  hemisphere 'of  value  unrealized, 
undiscovered  by  those  who  think  of  it  as 
simply  a  building  for  the  education  of 
children,  with  the  added  use  of  an  occa- 
sional evening  school." 

This  paragraph  opened  the  report  of  the 
school  extension  committee,  which  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  result  of  the  account  of  the 
civic  and  social  uses  which  the  people  of 
Rochester  make  of  their  public  school  build- 
ings, which  was  given  at  the  1909  conven- 
tion of  the  league  at  Cincinnati  by  Edward 
J.  Ward,  at  that  time  supervisor  of  social 
centres  in  Rochester,  and  now  adviser  in 
civic  and  social  centre  development  in  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  social  centre  is  the  public  building 
or  group  of  buildings  and  grounds  whi<£ 
form  the  capital  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
focal  point  of  its  common  educational,  re- 
creational, political,  and  social  life,  the  in- 
stitution which  is  to  the  neighborhood,  or 
smaller  division  of  a  city,  as  the  civic  centre 
is  to  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  complete, 
fully  equipped  neighborhood  or  social  centre 
has  not  yet  anywhere  been  realized,  but  in 
every  community  in  country  and  city  the 
public  school  plant  is  the  present,  easily 
available  nucleus  of  such  a  centre. 

Professor  Charles  Zueblin  traced  the  line 
of  ancestry  of  this  modem  institution  from 
the  primitive  gatherings  of  free  men  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  and  Palestine, 
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down  through  the  Folk  Note  and  the  Lan- 
desgeminde  of  northern  Europe,  to  and 
through  the  old  New  England  town  meet- 
ing and  the  citizen  gatherings  in  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  back  home.  The  lar^^er 
use  of  the  schoolhouses  and  the  organization 
of  social  centres  are  not  novelties.  They 
are  the  twentieth-century  revival  and  ex- 
pression of  that  democratic  spirit  which  has 
been  vital  at  intervals  for  more  than  2,000 
years.  Dr.  Samuel  Crothers  said:  "Those 
who  are  opening  our  schoolhouses  for  the 
largest  public  service  are  simply  carrying 
on  the  traditions  of  freedom/' 

The  strongest  emphasis  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  placed  upon  the  use  of 
the  school  buildings  for  non-partisan  gather- 
ings of  citizens  for  public  discussion.  In 
his  paper  on  "Public  School  Buildings  as 
Neighborhood  Civic  Clubhouses/'  Henry  C. 
Campbell,  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Federation  of  Civic  Societies,  and  managing 
editor  of  one  of  the  leading  papers  in  the 
Northwest,  pointed  out  the  feasibility  and 
need  of  this  fundamental  use.  Speaking 
from  his  observation  as  well  as  theory,  he 
said:  "  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in 
making  the  schoolhouse  the  forum  of  the 
people,  lies  the  chief  hope  of  perpetuating 
the  republic  and  of  perfecting  its  institu- 
tions." 

"The  Public  School  Building  as  Non- 
partisan Political  Headquarters''  was  the 
title  of  a  strong  paper  written  by  Livy  S. 
Richards,  editor  of  the  Boston  Common,  in 
which  he  compared  the  benefits  of  this  use 
of  the  public  school  building  with  the  pres- 
ent results  of  the  use  of  saloons  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Richards,  like  Mr.  Campbell, 
wrote  from  personal  observation,  for  he 
was  formerly  in  Rochester  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  movement  there.  His 
conclusion  was  that  "The  public  school- 
house  is  the  appropriate  headquarters  for 
non-partisan  politics." 

In  this  connection  was  noticed  the  advan- 
tage of  the  permanent  installation  of  voting 
machines  in  public  school  buildings  and  the 
use  of  these  buildings  as  polling  places, 
from  the  educational  viewpoint,  in  the 
teaching  of  civics  to  the  children  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  foreigners  in  the  evening 
schools;  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy 
(it  being  shown  that  this  use  of  the  school 
buildings  would  effect  a  saving  of  $7,500  or 
more  a  year  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Bunalo), 
and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  woman  suf- 
frage movement,  in  providing  a  place  fit  for 
women  to  vote  in. 

The  paper  on  "  The  Relation  of  the  Civic 
Use  of  School  Buildings  to  Public  Service  " 
was  made  up  of  statements  from  such  pub- 
lic officials  as  former  Governor  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  Mayor  Gaynor,  Mayor  Whitlock, 


Mayor  Seidel,  and  from  aldermen  and  coun- 
cilmen  in  various  cities.  The  words  of 
Mayor  Seidel  expressed  the  common 
opinion  of  these  public  officials.  "As  a 
public  servant,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
that  this  sort  of  gathering  gives  for  a  free 
and  open  discussion  of  topics  of  common 
interest  upon  a  non-partisan  platform. 
Such  a  discussion  will  help  the  servants  of 
the  people  to  learn  what  you  desire,  and  it 
will  furnish  a  chance  for  the  public  ser- 
vants to  talk  over  with  the  people  the 
matters  in  which  they  seek  to  represent 
them.  I  hope  that  your  example  may  be 
followed  in  every  neighborhooa  until  mis- 
understanding and  prejudice  shall  have 
been  removed  by  the  development  of  civic 
friendliness  and  intelligent  public  spirit." 

In  a  paper  on  "  The  Public  School  Build- 
ing as  a  Local  Health  Office,"  Dr.  G.  W. 
Goler  of  Rochester  outlined  the  health 
program  for  the  modem  city,  making  use  of 
the  public  school  system  as  a  base.  As  one 
of  the  leading  health  officers  of  the  country, 
his  paper  will  be  received  with  serious  at- 
tention when  it  is  published. 

In  a  paper  on  "  The  Public  School  Build- 
ing as  a  Branch  Public  Library/'  Miss  L.  E. 
Steams,  perhaps  the  leading  exponent  of 
library  distribution  in  the  country,  starting 
from  the  fact  that  "  Experience  has  shown 
that  where  no  efforts  are  made  along  the 
lines  of  library  extension  only  ten  per  cent, 
or  at  the  most,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  peo- 
ple in  any  community  are  reached,"  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  local 
branch  library  in  every  school  building. 

Upon  "  The  Public  School  Building  as  a 
Free  Lecture  Centre/'  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leip- 
ziger,  the  head  of  the  ^reat  lecture  system 
in  New  York,  wrote,  giving  an  account  of 
the  successful  use  of  school  buildings  for 
this  purpose. 

"The  School  Building  as  a  Recreation 
Centre"  was  treated  by  Dr.  Edward  W. 
Stitt,  also  of  New  York,  and  the  fact  was 
pointed  out  that  the  provision  of  wholesome 
recreation  under  wise  supervision  is  on 
ever^  account  economical,  and  that  the 
public  school  buildings  afford  the  ideal 
places  for  this  provision. 

John  Collier,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion 
Picture  Films,  furnished  a  striking  paper 
upon  "The  School  Building  as  a  Motion- 
Picture  Theatre,"  and  the  benefit  of  this 
development,  both  in  education  to  the 
children  and  older  people  in  the  various 
communities,  and  in  the  elevation  of  the 
tone  of  the  whole  motion-picture  world. 

Hon.  William  D.  Foulke,  who  was  the 
next  day  elected  president  of  the  league, 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  "The 
Use  of  Public  School  Building  as  a  Public 
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Art  Galler>/'  in  which  he  told  of  this 
development  in  his  own  town  of  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

"  The  School  Plant  as  a  Centre  for  Civic 
Festival  and  Holiday  Celebration  "  was  the 
title  of  a  suggestive  paper  by  C.  S.  Martin, 
superintendent  of  public  recreation  in 
Columbus,  O. 

The  relation  of  the  social  centre  develop- 
ment to  the  problems  of  rural  life  was 
treated  in  a  comprehensive  paper  on 
"  Social  Centres  in  the  Country,"  which 
gave  the  results  of  an  extended  investiga- 
tion by  Charles  W.  Holman  of  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Following  this  separate  treatment  of  the 
various  uses  which  are  being  made  of  the 
public  school  buildings  in  addition  to  their 
prime  use,  Qarence  Arthur  Perry  of  the 
Bureau  of  School  Plant  Utilization  Inquiry 
of  the  Sage  Foundation  gave  a  survey  of 
the  present  actual  developments  through- 
out the  country,  saving  that  there  are  now 
something  over  a  hundred  cities  in  which 
a  wider  use  is  being  systematically  made, 
and  speaking  in  detail  of  the  work  in  some 
eighteen  cities  in  which  there  is  extensive 
development. 

In  a  series  of  papers  the  relations  of  the 
social  centre  to  various  existing  institutions 
were  considered  and  set  forth.  Professor 
Edward  C.  Elliott,  in  a  carefully-prepared 
paper  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Social 
Centre  to  the  Regular  School,"  pointed  out 
the  advantages  in  equipment,  support,  and 
interest  which  come  through  the  wider  use. 
His  article  was  supplemented  by  the  state- 
ments of  several  school  principals,  who 
spoke  of  the  practical  benefits  which  came 
to  their  schools  through  the  extension  of 
their  use  as  neighborhood  centres. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Home  and  School  Association, 
treated  of  "The  Relation  Between  the 
Social  Centre  and  the  Home,"  showing 
that  this  development  does  not  rob,  but  does 
benefit  and  supplement  the  home. 

In  a  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  the 
Social  Centre  to  the  University,"  Professor 
Louis  E.  Reber,  dean  of  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  gave 
the  various  ways  in  which,  through  social 
centre  development,  the  various  communi- 
ties may  take  advantage  of  the  resources  of 
the  university  in  lectures,  discussion  ma- 
terial, selected  libraries,  moving-picture 
films,  and  lantern  slides. 

"The  Relation  of  the  Social  Centre  to 
the  Church  "  was  presented  by  Rev.  Richard 
Edwards,  university  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  of  Wisconsin.  In  it  he 
pointed  out  the  promise  of  the  social  centre 
movement  to  serve  the  great  trend  toward 


which  the  church  aims,  of  developing  a 
better  social  condition. 

Robert  A.  Woods,  of  South  End  House, 
Boston,  writing  on  "The  Relation  of  the 
Settlement  to  the  Social  Centre,"  showed 
that,  as  in  other  social  developments,  the 
settlement  furnishes  simply  the  pioneering 
experiment  station,  blazing  the  way  for  the 
broader  and  more  democratic  devdopments 
in  connection  with  the  public  school  build- 
ing. 

Professor  George  M.  Forbes,  president  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Rochester,  wrote 
out  of  his  home  experience  upon  "The 
Relation  of  the  Social  Centre  Development, 
and  Especially  the  Neighborhood  Civic  Qub 
Gatherings,  to  Progressive  and  Educational 
and  Reform  Movements  of  All  Kinds," 
showing  how  this  sort  of  gathering  fur- 
nishes the  medium  through  which  the  peo- 
ple may  be  easily  reached,  and  in  which 
such  movements  may  find  ready  popular 
understanding  and  consideration. 

The  report  closed  with  an  article  by 
Charles  E.  Knowles,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  Buffalo  Social  Centre  Association,  on 
"  Some  of  the  Difficulties  to  Be  Overcome." 
Mr.  Knowles  wrote  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Buffalo  movement,  which  seems  to 
have  encountered  more  difficulties  than  the 
movement  in  any  other  city. 

The  large  number  of  persons  interested  in 
the  social  centre  development  in  Buffalo,  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  delegates,  fur- 
nished a  live  audience,  and  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  presentation  of  the  re- 
port showed  a  unanimous  feeling  on  the 
part  of  those  present  that  the  wider  re- 
sources in  the  use  of  public  school  plants  as 
nuclei  for  social-centre  development  is 
likely  to  be  carried  forward  rapidly  in  that 
city  as  in  other  places  over  the  count]7. 

The  full  report  of  this  committee  will  be 
published  in  book  form  in  the  near  future. 
— Journal  of  Education. 


GOOD   RAILROAD   WORK. 


THE  Pennsylvania  Railroad  makes  no 
claims  to  any  higher  motive  than  "en- 
lightened self-interest."  "The  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  and  the  Farmer,"  has  to  do 
with  the  policy  which  we  herewith  invite 
our  readers  to  consider  as  a  splendid  mani- 
festation of  the  advanced  conception  of  a 
railroad's-  relations  to  the  public.  This 
pamphlet  is  one  of  eleven  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  railroad  since  it  constituted 
itself  an  apostle  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
servation as  it  applies  to  the  nation's  para- 
mount industry — agriculture.  The  latest  of 
these  pamphlets  bears  a  tide  significant  of 
the  whole  series.    It  is  "  Increase  the  Crop 
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per  Acre."  This  pamphlet  is  a  most  valu- 
able handbook  on  the  use  of  explosives  in 
fanning.  It  contains  ii2  pages,  with  two 
score  or  more  illustrations,  explaining  how 
dynamite  may  be  used  in  clearing  land  of 
stumps  or  boulders,  breaking  up  stubborn 
surfaces  for  plowing,  renewing  exhausted 
fields  by  shattering  hard  subsoil,  digging 
ditches,  boring  post  holes  and  pits  for  tree 
planting,  improving  the  drainage  without 
the  expense  of  tiles,  reclaiming  swamps  and 
in  scores  of  other  ways  making  productive 
tracts  which  otherwise  would  be  barren, 
and  in  increasing  the  fertility  of  land  al- 
ready under  cultivation. 

This  book  was  written  by  experts  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  copyrighted  by 
that  corporation  and  printed  and  distributed 
without  charge  to  the  public.  It  is  the 
eleventh  of  a  series  on  the  subject  of  in- 
creasing the  crop  per  acre.  No  one  of  the 
earlier  pamphlets  is  so  pretentious  a  volume 
as  the  one  on  dynamite.  Some  are  hardly 
more  than  leaflets,  while  others  are  snug 
little  abridgments  of  official  bulletins  of  the 
Pennsylvania  state  department  of  agricul- 
ture. All,  however,  are  significant  of  the 
powerful  instrument  a  great  and  progres- 
sive railway  may  become  for  the  education 
of  the  public  in  the  essentials  of  economics 
upon  which  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
entire  community — including  the  railroad — 
will  largely  depend.  One  of  the  pamphlets 
is  on  potato  culture.  It  rivals  the  dyna- 
mite book  as  a  comprehensive  treatise  on 
the  subject,  ranging  from  the  selection  of 
soils  and  seed,  through  the  treatment  of 
land,  fighting  rot  and  developing  new  varie- 
ties to  the  marketing  of  the  product.  Four 
of  the  pamphlets  form  a  series  of  "  Orchard 
Primers."  Some  of  the  little  books  have 
reached  a  seventh  edition,  and  the  total 
circulation  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
now  running  into  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  Pennsy's  campaign  for  scientific 
farming  was  begun  about  four  years  ago. 
It  has  grown  with  its  own  results.  In  co- 
operation with  the  state  agricultural  col- 
leges, it  has  put  on  the  farmers'  school 
trains,  which  have  awakened  interest  in 
sections  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
condemned  to  the  desolation  of  abandoned 
homesteads.  The  Pennsy  frankly  explains 
its  object  in  taking  up  this  campaign.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  "creating  traffic." 
This  is  what  it  says :  "  The  conservation  of 
our  jiatural  resources  is  receiving  no 
stronger  support  than  that  afforded  by  the 
railroads  in  this  educational  campaign. 
Much  that  is  left  of  the  farms  today  is 
skimmed  milk.  Our  forefathers  took  the 
cream.  Every  sand  drift  and  worked-out 
acre  is  a  monument  to  the  indifference  of  | 


the  farmer  who  refuses  to  believe  that 
somebody  knows  more  about  farming  than 
his  grandfather.  They  (the  railroads) 
know  that  from  sections  of  New  Jersey 
where  potato  growing  on  a  commercial 
basis  was  not  thought  of  ten  years  ago 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  are  now 
being  shipped  eveiy  season.  The  railroads 
have  found  it  profitable  to  induce  farmers 
to  increase  the  number  of  cattle  on  their 
farms,  because  live  stock  must  have  feed 
and  railroads  must  hatd  it;  because  dairy 
products  are  in  demand  and  must  be  car- 
ried to  market." 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  says 
that  "  much  that  is  left  of  the  farms  today 
is  dimmed  milk"  and  that  "our  fore- 
fathers took  the  cream,"  it  expresses  less 
than  half  the  truth.  But  it  is  endeavoring 
to  let  the  people  know  the  whole  truth 
through  its  education  of  the  farmers.  The 
other  and  the  better  part  is  that  there  is 
more  cream  in  the  "skimmed  milk"  than 
the  forefathers  ever  got  out  of  it  or  ever 
dreamed  was  possible.  For  instance,  the 
pamphlet  on  potatoes  shows  that  scientific 
farming  in  Pennsylvania  is  bringing  a  yield 
of  300  to  500  bushels  to  the  acre.  This 
yield  may  be  reached  on  thousands  of  acres 
in  Pennsylvania  that  today  are  little  better 
than  desert,  "monuments  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  farmer  who  refuses  to  believe 
that  somebody  knows  more  about  farming 
than  his  grandfather."  What  this  news 
means  to  the  farmer  is  more  keenly  appre- 
ciated in  light  of  the  fact  that  a  good  farm 
under  old  conditions  yielded  only  eighty  or 
at  the  most  100  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre.  The  chief  agronomist  of  State  Col- 
lege estimates  that  if  each  of  the  225,000 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  would  increase  his 
yield  of  com  only  one  bushel  per  acre  the 
additional  yearly  revenue  from  that  source 
would  be  $1,044,000,  and  that  if  by  the  use 
of  tested  seed  they  should  add  ten  kernels 
to  each  ear  the  addition  in  money  would  be 
$780,000  more.  It  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate that  the  corn  yield  per  acre  could  be 
doubled  within  a  few  years  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  undertaken  to  teach  the 
farmers  along  its  lines. 

The  activities  of  the  Pennsy  in  its  new 
campaign  are  many.  Good  roads  is  one  of 
the  most  elemental,  and  is  the  subject  of 
one  of  its  pamphlets.  Reforestation  has 
been  taken  up  on  an  enormous  scale,  with 
the  planting  of  millions  of  new  trees  an- 
nually; experimental  farms  have  been 
established  in  Delaware  and  on  Long  Island. 
And  Pennsylvania  has  been  covered  with  a 
network  of  farmers'  school  trains.  While 
this  work  is  undertaken  purely  as  a  business 
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investment,  the  result  of  wise  and  farseeing 
management,  it  redounds  to  the  benefit  of 
the  public  in  ways  quite  as  important  as  in 
increased  earning  power  of  an  industrial 
class.  Influences  of  this  kind  will  be  more 
powerful  than  any  number  of  preachments, 
to  check  the  drift  of  population  toward  the 
cities  and  to  restore  the  economic  balance, 
the  disturbance  of  which  has  brought  on 
congestion  in  towns  and  contributed  to  the 
high  cost  of  living,  while  it  added  nothing 
to  the  wealth  of  the  farmer. 

We  heartily  indorse  the  Pennsy's  own 
estimate  of  its  work  when  it  says  that 
"domesticity  of  the  highest  type  is  being 
promoted  by  this  policy  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  " ;  that  "  it  is  creating  better  farm- 
ers; they  are  happier;  their  families  are 
happier  and  citizenship  is  bettered."  We 
ask  a  cordial  consideration  of  the  new  great 
public  service  which  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road is  performing  in  its  campaign  for  the 
renaissance  of  the  farm.  It  is  a  work  which 
must  educate  the  railroad  as  well  as  the 
public  by  showing  what  a  power  the  rail- 
road has  when  ri^tly  used  for  the  advance- 
ment of  social  welfare  and  economic  con- 
tent— North  American. 


THE  STATE  SCHOOL  CODE. 


ITS  MANY  EXCELLENT  FEATURES. 


THIS  very  interesting  "brief"  of  the  New 
School  Code  was  prepared  by  Dr.  George 
Morris  Philips,  the  able  and  untiring  Secre- 
tary of  the  Educational  Commission,  at  the 
reciuest  of  the  West  Chester  Local  News, 
with  special  reference  to  Chester  Countv. 
Read  into  it  other  names  and  it  applies  equally 
well  to  any  other  county  in  the  state.  Dr. 
Philips  says: 

I  nave  prepared  the  following  account  of 
what  seem  to  me  the  most  important  changes 
which  the  new  school  code  will  make  in 
Chester  county.  It  will  soon  be  published  in 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  and  later, 
of  course,  in  permanent  form,  carefully  in- 
dexed. It  is  important  that  superintendents, 
teachers  and  directors  should  read  the  whole 
code  carefully. 

School  Districts. — ^The  School  Code  divides 
the  school  districts  of  the  State  into  four 
classes  according  to  their  population.  In 
Chester  county  there  arc  three  districts,  West 
Chester,  Phoenixville  and  Coatsville,  having 
between  five  thousand  and  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants, and,  therefore,  in  ^e  third  class. 
All  of  the  other  boroughs  and  all  of  the  town- 
ships of  the  county  are  fourth  class  districts, 
since  in  none  of  them  does  the  population 
reach  five  thousand.  There  will  be  no  changes 
in  this  classification  before  the  next  United 
States  Census,  in  1020. 

School  Boards.— In  West  Chester,  Phoenix- 
ville and  Coatesville,  and  in  all  other  districts 
of  the  third  class  in  the  state,  seven  school 


directors  will  be  elected  next  November,  two 
two  for  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  and 
three  for  six  years.  In  all  the  townships  and 
in  the  remaining  boroughs  of  the  county,  five 
school  directors  will  be  elected  in  November, 
two  for  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  and 
one  for  six  years.  Their  successors  will  be 
elected  for  six  vears  at  succeeding  municipal 
elections.  All  of  these  directors  will  be  elected 
at  large,  and  not  by  wards,  as  has  been  done 
in  Phoenixville  and  in  Spring  City.  The 
terms  of  the  present  school  directors  will  all 
end  on  the  first  Mon<ky  in  December  next, 
when  the  new  directors  will  take  their  placo. 
Doubtless  in  Chester  county,  the  new  directors 
will  generally  be  members  of  the  present 
school  board. 

All  independent  school  districts  will  be 
abolished,  and  absorbed  into  the  townships  to 
which  they  belong  after  July  i.  191 1.  Prob- 
ably most  of  them  will  stay  tnere  willingly, 
but  the  majority  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  pres- 
ent independent  districts  or  of  any  contigu- 
ous terntory  may  petition  the  court  for  the 
establishment  of  such  indepoident  districts. 
It  was  necessary  to  abolish  all  present  ones, 
because  Pittsburgh  and  other  places  were  inde- 
pendent districts.  Their  directors,  usually  five, 
will  be  hereafter  appointed  by  the  courts,  be- 
cause the  constitution  would  not  allow  pro- 
visions for  elections  to  be  made  in  this  oilL 
This  can  be  changed!  by  future  legislation. 
Lands  attached  to  neighboring  boroughs  or 
townships  for  school  purj^ses  will  hereafter 
belong  to  and  pay  taxes  m  their  own  town- 
ships, but  the  pupils  there  must  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  attend  the  schools  they  now  attend, 
and  their  townships  pay  their  tuition. 

School  Finances. — School  bonds  hereafter 
issued  may  be  provided  for  without  sinking 
funds,  which  have  been  found  to  be  the  cause 
of  much  loss  to  school  districts  in  the  state, 
but  present  sinking  funds  are  not  interfered 
with.  School  districts  in  Chester  county  will 
hereafter  have  the  right  to  borrow  tempo- 
rarily up  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  their 
valuation.  Now  they  have  no  right  to  borrow 
a  dollar  without  issuing  bonds. 

Taxes  will  be  collected  as  at  present,  and 
the  commissions  or  fees  of  the  tax  collectors 
will  be  fixed  by  the  school  boards.  Tax  col- 
lectors must  notify  tax  payers  by  written  or 
printed  notices  within  thirty  da^rs  after  getting 
their  duplicates.  The  school  district  pasrs  the 
cost  of  this  printing  and  postage.  There  will 
be  no  rebate  in  school  taxes,  but  those  not 
paid  by  October  ist  will  pay  a  penal^r  of  five 
per  cent  An  occupation  tax  of  not  less  than 
one  dollar  must  be  paid  by  every  male  resi- 
dent over  twenty-one  years  of  age  whether  he 
is  a  citizen  or  not,  and  these  taxes  can  be  col- 
lected from  employers.  ^  School  directors 
should  read  Article  5  relating  to  taxation  and 
finance,  and  Article  27  relating  to  the  auditing 
of  school  accounts,  with  special  care. 

School  Buildings  and  Grounds. — ^The  State 
Board,  which  does  not  go  into  office  until  the 
first  day  of  July  next,  will  prepare  and  pub- 
lish for  free  distribution  to  school  boards 
asking  for  them  plans  and  specifications  of 
the  various  kinds  of  school  buildings  most 
needed.    After  the  organization  of  the  State 
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Board  of  Education  no  new  school  building 
can  be  contracted  for,  built  or  rebuilt,  except 
from  the  plans  and  specifications  furnished  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  as  above  pro- 
vided for,  until  after  its  plans  and  specifica- 
tions have  been  submitted  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  or  its  representative,  for  criti- 
cisms or  suggestions.  Such  suggestions  need 
not  be  adopted,  but  it  is  believed  they  will 
often  save  expense  and  increase  the  usefulness 
of  school  buildings.  No  school  building  can 
be  erected  hereafter  without  proper  play- 
grounds being  provided  for  them.  All  en- 
trance doors,  except  in  one  story  school  build- 
ings, must  be  made  to  open  outward^  and  any 
such  doors  not  now  opening  outward  must 
be  changed  before  the  schools  open  next  FalL 
In  all  new  school  buildings  more  than  two 
stories  high,  both  outside  and  interior  doors 
must  open  outward.  School  buildings  more 
than  two  stories  high  hereafter  built  or  rented 
must  be  of  fireproof  construction.  As  under 
the  present  laws,  all  school  rooms  must  have 
15  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  200  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  for  each  pupil.  Stoves  must 
continue  to  be  enclosed  by  shields  or  jackets. 
All  buildings  more  than  one  story  high  or 
costing  $4000  or  more  must  be  heated  by 
bringing  in  warm  air.  In  new  buildings  the 
window  area  is  lowered  from  25  to  20  per  cent, 
of  the  floor  area.  Each  school  is  required 
to  have  a  flag  and  flagpole;  the  flag  must 
be  displayed  in  good  weather.  Every  contract 
for  building  heating  systems  or  repairs  which 
is  above  $300  must  be  given  to  the  lowest  and 
best  bidder.  School  boards  are  required  to 
plant  a  proper  number  of  shade  trees  on  the 
school  grounds,  and  they  may  permit  school 
buildings  and  grounds  to  be  used  by  the  people 
for  proper  social  and  recreation  purposes. 

Text  Books  and  School  Supplies. — ^Text 
books  adopted  under  this  act  cannot  be 
changed  for  five  years,  but  as  the  text  book 
provisions  do  not  go  into  effect  until  January 
I,  19 12,  any  books  adopted  this  year  or  now 
in  use  may  be  changed  after  three  years  use. 
In  West  Chester,  Phoenixville  and  Coates- 
ville,  where  there  are  district  superintendents, 
and  in  Tradyffrin,  Easttown  and  wherever 
there  are  supervising  principals,  the  superin- 
tendents and  sui>ervising  principals  are  to 
recommend  adoptions  and  changes  of  text 
books  after  consultation  with  their  teachers. 
Changes  and  adoptions  thus  recommended  can 
be  made  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  school 
board,  but  without  or  in  opposition  to  such 
recommendation,  the  board  can  make  changes 
or  adoptions  of  text  books  onlv  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote;  this  would  require  four  votes  in 
the  townships  and  smaller  boroughs  and  five 
votes  in-  West  Chester,  Phoenixville  and  Coates- 
villc.  Where  there  are  no  borough  superin- 
tendents or  supervising  principals,  school 
boards  make  their  changes  by  a  majority  vote. 
Text  books  can  only  be  adopted  or  changed  at 
regular  meetings  between  April  i  and  August 
I,  but  supplementary  books  may  be  adopted 
at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  text  books. 
When  $100  worth  or  more  of  school  desks, 
furniture  and  apparatus  is  to  be  bought,  bids 
must  be  taken  from  at  least  two  dealers  or 
firms,  and  the  lowest  bid  must  be  taken  for 


goods  equallv  good  and  satisfactory.  When 
tablets,  pencils  and  other  such  school  supplies, 
and  coal  would  also  come  under  this  provision, 
amounting  to  $300  worth  or  more  are  to  be 
bought,  bids  must  be  advertised  for,  or  where 
no  newspapers  are  published  in  the  district, 
notices  may  be  posted.  And  the  lowest  bids, 
quality  and  material  being  equal,  must  be  ac- 
cepted. But  as  already  intimated,  none  of 
these  provisions  go  into  effect  until  next  Janu- 
ary, and  books  and  school  supplies  may  be 
changed  and  bought  until  that  time  as  here- 
tofore. 

School  Director/  Associations. — ^The  school 
code  makes  but  few  changes  in  the  county 
school  directors'  associations.  The  County 
Commissioners  are  required  to  furnish  the 
Court  House  or  other  suitable  hall  for  the 
meetings  of  the  association,  without  expense 
to  the  association.  The  ofiicers  of  the  associa- 
tion must  hereafter  be  taken  from  the  dis- 
tricts under  the  supervision  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  and  in  Chester  county  could 
not  come  from  West  Chester,  Phoenixville  or 
Coatesville.  This  is  because  these  officers  have 
an  important  part  in  the  selection  of  the  assis- 
tant county  superintendents,  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  county  superintendent  when  a  va- 
cancy occurs.  But  all  the  school  districts  in 
the  country  are  members  of  the  association, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  attend  its  meetings. 
They  are  all  entitled  to  $2  per  day  and  three 
cents  per  traveled  mile  for  their  expenses  in 
attending  the  conventions. 

The  State  Board  of  Education, — No  other 
part  of  the  code  has  been  so  much  misunder- 
stood as  that  creating  a  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. It  consists  of  seven  persons,  of  whom 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
be  one  and  the  President.  The  other  six  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  for 
terms  of  from  one  to  six  years,  and  their 
successors  for  terms  of  six  years.  At  least 
three  of  these  six  must  be  practical  educators 
connected  with  the  public  school  system  of  the 
State.  All  serve  without  pay.  Their  duties 
are  largely  advisory  to  the  Governor,  the 
Legislature  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  But  they  are  especially  charged 
with  the  duty  of  promoting  agricultural  and 
other  industrial  and  domestic  education,  pre- 
scribing needed  regulations  for  sanitation  in 
schools  and  for  the  moral  and  physical  wel- 
fare of  school  children.  They  are  given  the 
power  to  inspect  and  require  reports  from  the 
many  private  institutions  and  "homes  which 
maintain  schools  wholly  or  partly  supported 
by  the  State  and  now  under  no  public  super- 
vision. They  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
building  up  a  permanent  State  School  fund 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  forest  reservations 
of  the  State  and  other  sources,  and  they  may 
use  the  income  of  this  fund  for  the  above 
purposes  and  to  help  the  poor  districts  of 
the  State  to  maintain  their  schools.  They  are 
authorized  to  buy  on  terms  advantageous  to 
the  State  the  State  Normal  Schools  and  control 
them  as  State  institutions,  and  as  already 
stated,  they  will  furnish  school  boards  with 
free  plans  and  specifications  of  the  best  types 
of  school  buildings,  and  provide  expert  advice 
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and  suggestions  to  school  boards  in  the  plan- 
ning of  school  buildings.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  does  not  interfere  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction;  it  will  sup- 
port and  aid  him  greatly;  it  will  not  interfere 
with  school  boards,  but  will  aid  and  help  them. 
It  adds  a  new  and  valuable  educational  influ- 
ence to  the  State,  which  almost  every  other 
State  has  long  since  adopted  and  found  to  be 
of  great  value. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. — 
The  Superintendent  continues  to  have  all  the 
important  powers  and  duties  which  he  now 
has  and  is  now  authorized  by  law  to  give 
decisions  and  interpretations  of  school  laws 
which  will  be  valid  and  binding  in  like  effect 
as  law  until  reversed  by  the  proper  court.  He 
has  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  as  his 
official  adviser  when  he  is  in  doubt  This  will 
permit  school  boards  and  others  to  have  ques- 
tions and  disputes  settled  authoritatively  with- 
out the  expense  and  delay  of  a  law  suit  He 
is  required  to  furnish  school  boards  with 
sample  forms  for  keeping  their  accounts  and 
sample  bonds  for  their  officers  and  employes, 
so  as  to  provide  for  uniform  and  correct 
keeping  of  accounts  all  over  the  State.  He 
will  have  besides  his  present  two  deputies  and 
two  high  school  inspectors,  an  expert  as- 
sistant in  agriculture,  an  expert  assistant  in 
industrial  education,  an  expert  assistant  in 
drawing,  and  two  additional  inspectors  of 
schools. 

County  and  Other  Superintendents. — At  the 
end  of  their  present  terms,  which  under  the 
State  constitution  cannot  be  increased, 
County  Superintendents  will  be  elected  by  llie 
directors  as  now  for  four  year  terms,  as 
county  officers  generally  are.  Upon  their  next 
election  their  minimum  salary  will  be  $1,500, 
and  their  salaries  will  be  so  arranged  that  in 
many  counties  a  larger  part  of  their  salaries 
will  be  paid  by  the  State  instead  of  coming 
out  of  the  county's  share  of  the  State  appro- 
priation, but  this  will  not  affect  Chester 
county. 

The  code  provides  for  assistant  county 
superintendents,  one  when  there  are  between 
two  hundred  and  four  hundred  teachers  under 
the  supervision  of  the, county  superintendent; 
two  when  there  are  between  four  hundred  and 
six  hundred  teachers  under  his  supervision; 
three  when  there  are  between  six  and  eight 
hundred  such  teachers,  and  one  more  for  each 
additional  four  hundred  teachers  or  part 
thereof.  This  will  give  Chester  county  two 
assistant  superintendents.  They  must  have  the 
same  qualifications  as  county  superintendents. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  county  superin- 
tendents, but  must  be  confirmed  by  the  officers 
of  the  school  directors'  associations.  The 
two  for  Chester  county  must  be  appointed 
before  September  ist  Their  salaries  will  be 
$1,200  per  year,  paid  by  the  State.  At  the 
next  convention  for  electing  a  County  Super- 
intendent, these  salaries  can  be  increased  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  Coimty  Superin- 
tendents. District  Superintendents,  as  dty, 
borough  and  township  superintendents  will 
hereafter   be    called,    can    as    heretofore   be 


elected  by  any  district,  having  a  population  of 
5,000  or  more  by  the  last  United  States  census. 
None  such  can  be  chosen  in  Chester  county 
for  the  next  ten  years,  except  in  West 
Chester,  Phoenixville  and  CoatesviUe,  as  at 
present 

Teachers  and  Supervising  Principals  and 
their  Certificates. — Teachers'  provisional  cer- 
tificates embrace  the  same  branches  as  now, 
except  that  the  examinations  in  history  will 
include  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  Those 
who  begin  teaching  after  this  can  teach  only 
five  years  on  provisional  certificates,  but  those 
who  have  been  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
ma^  continue  teaching  indefinitely  on  pro- 
visional certificates. 

The  present  kind  of  professional  certificate 
will  be  abolished,  but  all  persons  who  have 
held  them  for  the  past  year  may  have  them 
renewed  by  their  proper  county  or  district 
superintendents  as  they  have  been  renewed 
heretofore.  Teachers  who  have  hdd  profes- 
sional certificates  not  less  than  a  year  cannot 
have  them  renewed  as  heretofore.  Those 
granted  within  the  past  year  will  continue  to 
be  valid  for  one  more  year.  Those  who  have 
held  professional  certificates  for  ten  years  past 
may  have  them  made  good  for  life  in  the 
counties  or  districts,  whose  superintendents 
issued  them,  by  the  endorsement  of  the  proper 
superintendent  The  new  professional  cer- 
tificates will  be  granted  by  superintendents  to 
teachers  who  have  taught  successfully  in  the 
public  schools  for  two  years,  and  who  pass 
examinations  in  two  of  the  high  school 
branches  specified  in  the  law  and  have  care- 
fully read  two  approved  books  on  teaching. 
These  professional  certificates  are  good  for 
three  years.  They  may  be  endorsed  and  made 
good  in  his  county  or  district  by  any  other 
superintendent  without  examination.  They 
can  be  renewed  twice  for  three  years  each 
by  the  county  or  district  superintendent,  but 
only  after  their  holders  have  each  time  passed 
two  more  of  the  specified  high  school 
branches,  and  showed  a  satisfactory  acquaint- 
ance with  two  more  approved  books  on  teach- 
ing. 

The  present  kind  of  permanent  certificates 
will  continue  to  be  issued  as  now  until  July  i, 
191 1,  and  all  thus  issued  or  now  in  force  will 
continue  in  force  under  the  same  conditions 
as  heretofore.  After  July  ist,  permanent 
State  certificates  will  be  granted  to  teachers 
who  have  held  professional  certificates  for 
two  years,  upon  their  passing  examinations  in 
the  common  and  the  following  higher 
branches :  Vocal  music,  drawing,  English  liter- 
ature, plane  geometry,  general  history,  phys- 
ical geography,  elementary  botany,  elementary 
zoology  and  elementary  physics.  This  ex- 
amination will  be  given  by  an  examining 
board  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent 
These  certificates  are  good  for  life  in  every 
part  of  the  State. 

Normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas  will 
continue  to  be  issued  and  remain  in  force 
practically  as  now. 

Graduates  of  approved  colleges  may  get 
State  certificates  from  the  State  Superintend- 
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cnt,  good  for  three  years,  and  college  gradu- 
'ates  who  have  taught  successfully  for  three 
years  may  get  permanent  college  certificates. 

No  teachers'  certificates  of  any  kind  can  be 
granted  until  the  applicant  furnishes  a  certifi- 
cate^ from  a  physician  qualified  to  practice 
medicine  in  Pennsylvania,  certifying  that  the 
applicant  is  neither  mentally  nor  physically  dis- 
qualified on  account  of  tuberculosis  or  other 
defect  to  teach.  Such  certificates  must  be 
filled  out  upon  blanks  furnished  by  tiie  State 
Superintendent. 

Teachers  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age.  The  code  increases  the  minimum  salaries 
of  teachers  from  forty  and  fifty  to  forty-five 
and  fifty-five  dollars  per  month,  the  increase 
to  be  paid  by  the  State  as  now.  But  these 
increases  will  not  go  into  effect  until  the 
State  appropriation  for  schools  is  sufficiently 
increased  to  provide  for  it.  Whether  the 
present  Legislature  will  so  increase  the  appro- 
priation is  not  yet  known. 

No  teacher  who  is  nearly  related  to  any 
member  of  the  board  of  school  directors  can 
be  elected  in  any  district  unless  three-fourths 
of  the  board  vote  for  it. 

Any  teacher  who  refuses  to  teach  through  the 
term  for  which  he  was  engaged,  unless  he  is 
released  by  the  directors  or  is  prevented  by 
illness,  is  disqualified  from  teaching  anywhere 
in  the  State  during  the  school  year. 

Any  district,  or  any  two  or  more  districts, 
may  employ  a  supervising  principal,  who  must 
have  the  same  qualifications  as  a  Superin- 
tendent. 

Pu^s  and  Attendance. -School  districts  are 
required  to  provide  school  facilities  for  all 
children  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who  wish  to  attend,  but  this  is  confined 
to  those  whose  parents  or  guardians  live  in 
the  districts.  Other  children  may  be  admitted 
with  or  without  the  pajrment  of  tuition,  as  the 
school  board  decides.  Children  who  reach  the 
age  of  six  during  the  first  half  of  the  school 
year  (before  January  i)  can  enter  when  the 
schools  open  in  the  Fall,  and  those  becoming 
SDc  in  the  last  half  of  the  school  year  can  enter 
at  January  ist  A  school  board  may  close  any 
school  and,  if  it  transports  any  of  the  children 
to  another  school,  it  will  continue  to  get  its 
share  of  the  State  appropriation  for  such 
closed  school.  A  school  district  may  provide 
fr^  transportation  for  any  school  children, 
and  may  use  trolleys  or  other  public  convey- 
ances, for  free  transportation ;  provided  chil- 
dren are  not  required  to  walk  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  distance. 

Children  between  eight  and  sixteen  must 
go  to  school  during  the  entire  term ;  except 
that  m  boroughs  and  townships  of  less  than 
5»ooo  population,  the  school  board  may  excuse 
them  for  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  term,  an^ 
children  over  fourteen,  who  can  read  and 
write  mtelligently,  may  be  excused,  if  thej 
nave  employment  during  school  hours, 
rnvatc  schools  and  private  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  co-operate  in  enforcing  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  provisions. 

School  boards  will  provide  for  the  enum- 
eration of  the  children  of  school  age,  through 
Ac  teachers  or  otherwise,  and  thus  in  manv  I 


places  will  get  a  fairer  count  and  a  largtr 
share  of  the  State  appropriation.  Two  or 
more  districts  can  unite  in  the  employment  of 
attendance  officers.  School  boards  are  re- 
quired to  see  that  blind,  deaf  or  mentally  de- 
ficient children,  capable  of  education,  are 
properly  educated.  When  children  are  unable 
to  attend  school  through  lack  of  food  or 
clothing,  the  School  authorities  must  refer 
such  cases  to  a  relief  society  or  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  poor. 

Medical  Inspection  and  Hygiene. — ^In  all 
cities  of  more  than  30,000  people  medical  in- 
spection of  all  children  in  the  public  schools 
is  compulsory,  and  is  made  at  tne  expense  of 
the  district.  In  districts  of  from  5,000  to  jo,- 
000  people,  the  school  boards  may,  by  a 
majority  vote  before  August  ist  each  year, 
dispense  with  medical  inspection  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Such  districts  pay  for  their  own 
inspection.  In  boroughs  and  townships  of  less 
than  5,000  people  medical  inspection  will  be 
made  by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  un- 
less the  school  boards  notify  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Health  before  July  ist  each  year 
that  they  do  not  wish  medical  inspection  in 
part  or  all  of  their  schools. 

The  medical  inspection  must  be  made  at 
least  once  a  year  by  physicians  having  not  less 
than  two  years  experience  in  practice.  Special 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  the  pupils.  The  medical  inspector  is 
also  required  to  examine  the  privies,  cellars, 
water  supply  and  sanitary  conditions  generally. 
No  pupil  or  teacher  having  tuberculosis  may  be 
in  a  public  school,  unless  it  be  a  special  school 
for  consumptives. 

Terms  and  Courses  of  Study. — Heretofore 
the  minimum  school  term  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  seven  months  everywhere.  This  con- 
tinues in  townships  and  boroughs  of  less  than 
5,000  people.  In  districts  of  between  5,000  and 
30,000  people  schools  must  be  kept  open  not 
less  than  eight  months,  and  in  cities  having 
more  than  30,000  people  they  must  be  kept 
open  at  least  nine  months.  Schools  must  be 
closed  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas, 
on  other  holidajrs  the  schools  will  close  or  be 
open  as  the  directors  of  each  district  decide. 
This  settles  a  troublesome  question  of  long 
standing.  The  required  studies  in  ungraded 
and  lower  schools  are  unchanged,  except  that 
Pennsylvania  history,  as  well  as  United  States 
history,  must  be  taught,  and  physiology  and 
hygiene  must  include  special  reference  to 
tuberculosis  and  its  prevention. 

High  Schools. — High  Schools  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  as  now,  with  the  same 
authorized  appropriations  for  them  as  now. 
High  schools  of  the  first  class  must  have  three 
teachers,  and  second  class  ones  must  have  two. 
The  County  Superintendent  as  well  as  the 
Superintendent  or  Principal  of  the  High 
School  passes  on  the  fitness  of  pupils  entering 
a  high  school  in  a  neighboring  district.  Pupils 
who  have  completed  their  own  two  or  three 
year  high  school  may,  at  the  expense  of  their 
district,  finish  at  a  neighboring  three  or  four 
years'  high  school.  Only  the  cost  of  tuition, 
books  and  stationery  can  be  charged  for  in  the 
high  school  of  a  neighboring  district.  Geology, 
trigonometry  and  surveying  are  no  longer  re- 
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quired  of  high  school  teachers,  but  agricul- 
ture must  be  taught  in  township  high  schools. 
High  school  pupils  who  live  three  or  more 
miles  from  their  high  schools  may  go  to  more 
convenient  high  schools  in  other  districts  at 
the  expense  of  their  districts.  No  new  fourth 
class  high  school  can  be  started,  without  the 
consent  of  both  the  county  and  State  Super- 
intendents. 

Joint  Schools. — Joint  high  and  other  schools 
are  provided  for  and  encouraged,  and  joint 
high  schools  will  share  in  the  State  appropria- 
tions for  high  schools.  Joint  schools  may  be 
managed  by  the  different  boards  acting  to- 
gether or  by  a  committee  of  one  or  more 
members  of  each  board.  One  of  the  district 
treasurers  is  to  be  treasurer  of  the  joint  sdiool, 
and  his  accounts  are  to  be  audited  by  his  dis- 
trict auditors.  The  several  districts  may  share 
the  expense  of  joint  schools  as  they  agree. 
Joint  schools  may  be  discontinued  when  a 
majority  of  each  board  concerned  agrees  to  it. 
Agreements  about  joint  schools  must  be  care- 
fully put  into  writing  and  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  eaah  board. 

Special  Schools. — School  Boards  are  author- 
.'zed  to  provide  free  evening  schools  where 
there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it,  and,  in  dis- 
tricts of  the  second  and  third  class,  are  re- 
?uired  to  open  evening  manual  training  schools 
or  twenty-five  or  more  pupils,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  seventy-five  tax-payers  of  the  dis- 
trict. School  boards  may  establish  kinder- 
gartens or  may  aid  private  kindergartens  in 
educating  the  children  of  the  district.  Single 
townships  or  groups  of  townships  may  estab- 
lish agricultural  schools  and  are  authorized  to 
procure  sufficient  land  for  that  purpose. 

State  Normal  Schools.-^Tht  present  laws 
governing  and  applying  to  the  State  Normal 
Schools  are  practically  reenacted,  and  with  but 
few  changes  except  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  is  empowered,  with  such  appro- 
priations as  the  Legislature  may  make  for  the. 
purpose,  to  purchase  the  State  Normal  Schools 
outright  for  the  Commonwealth,  but  cannot 
give  more  for  them  than  the  actual  amount 
originally  paid  for  their  capital  stock.  It  is 
believed  that  under  this  provision  the  State 
will  be  able  to  acquire  possession  of  all  the 
State  Normal  Schools  in  the  State  at  less 
than  one*tenth  of  the  present  value  of  their 
property,  and  they  will  then  be  managed  in  a 
uniform  manner  and  wholly  in  the  interest  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — ^Teachers'  institutes 
will  be  managed  as  at  present,  but  school  dis- 
tricts having  forty  teachers  may  have  a  sepa- 
rate institute.  Counties  aid  the  institutes  as 
now.  Teachers  will  get  three  dollars  per  day 
while  attending  the  institute,  instead  of  two 
dollars  as  now.  Teachers  who  absent  them- 
selves from  the  institute  will  have  three  dol- 
lars for  each  day's  absence  deducted  from 
their  salaries  by  the  school  board,  unless  they 
have  been  excused  by  the  Superintendent.  The 
institute  funds  must  be  carefully  audited  by 
three  auditors,  two  appointed  by  the  institute 
and  one  by  the  school  directors*  association  of 
the  county,  or  by  the  school  board  of  the  dis- 
trict for  a  district  institute. 


State  Appropriations. — ^Heretofore  the  State 
appropriations  have  been  distributed  to  the 
public  schools  on  a  three- fold  basis;  one-third 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  six- 
teen ;  one-third  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
teachers;  and  one-third  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  tax  payers  in  the  district  The  last 
item  is  stricken  out,  and  the  State  appropria- 
tion will  be  distributed  only  in  proportion  to 
the  first  two  items.  This  will  generally  in- 
crease the  appropriation  slightl;^  to  rural  dis- 
tricts at  the  expense  of  the  cities,  but  it  will 
not  make  a  great  difference  to  the  cities. 

Public  School  L»6rari«.— Public  School  Li- 
braries are  carefully  legislated  for,  and  school 
boards  are  authorized  to  establish  and  support 
them.  They  may  either  keep  their  manage- 
ment in  their  own  hands  or  may  appoint  a 
board  of  library  trustees  to  manage  them. 
They  are  not  required  to  appropriate  one  mill 
of  the  tax  for  them  as  heretofore.  This  was 
found  to  be  an  exorbitant  amount  and  greatiy 
interfered  with  the  establishment  of  paUic 
school  libraries  in  the  State.  School  lx>ards 
may  also  aid  existing  libraries,  and  a  borough 
and  neighboring  township  or  townships  or  sev- 
eral townships  ma^  unite  in  establishing  free 
libraries,  or  m  aidmg  present  libraries. 

Auditing  of  School  Accounts.School  ac- 
counts are  required  to  be  carefully  audited  in 
townships  and  boroughs  with  less  than  five 
thousand  people  by  the  township  or  borough 
auditors^  who  will  receive  $2  per  day  as  now. 
In  districts  of  the  third  class,  that  is,  in  West 
Chester,  Phoenixville  and  Coatesville,  two 
auditors  will  be  appointed  by  the  Court,  who 
will  audit  the  school  accounts  and  will  be 
paid,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Court,  not 
more  than  five  dollars  per  day  each  for  service. 
On  account  of  the  fact  that  in  the  third  class 
it  is  necessary,  under  the  constitution,  to  group 
together  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  whose 
other  accounts  are  now  all  differently  audited, 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  made  it  im- 
possible to  provide  that  that  the  local  auditors 
should  audit  the  school  accounts.  The  town- 
ship auditor  will  audit  the  accounts  of  any 
independent  districts  in  the  townships.  The 
accounts  of  teachers'  institutes  will  be  audited 
by  three  auditors,  two  elected  by  the  Institute 
and  one  appointed  by  the  School  Directors' 
Association. 

State  School  Funds. — Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
the  six  States  of  the  Union  having  no  State 
School  Fund.  Many  of  the  States  have"  great 
school  funds  of  many  millions  of  dollars, 
whose  income  is  used  to  improve  the  public 
schools  and  relieve  taxation.  The  school  code 
provides  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  net  receipts 
and  proceeds  from  the  reservations  of  bit 
State,  now  a  million  acres,  must  be  put  into  a 
permanent  school  fund,  and  the  code  gives 
other  important  sources  of  revenue  to  this 
fund.  It  is  required  to  be  invested  eithef  in 
school  bonds  of  the  various  school  districts  of 
the  State,  or  in  such  other  bonds  as  savings 
banks  are  required  to  invest  in,  and  its  income 
may  be  used  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  help  the  poor  districts  in  the  State  and  to 
promote  agricultural  and  other  industrial  edu- 
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cation.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  school  code,  and  it  is  believed 
that  one  day  a  great  fund  will  be  thus  accu- 
mulated. 

Important  Things  to  Remember, — ^All  present 
school  boards,  except  in  independent  districts, 
will  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Monday  in 
December.  Full  boards  will  be  elected  at  the 
election  in  November,  and  take  their  places  on 
the  first  Monday  in  December. 

Present  boards  will  reorganize  at  their  first 
meeting  in  June,  or  as  soon  as  possible  there- 
after, and  their  officers  will  continue  to  serve 
until  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

Present  school  boards  can  elect  teachers  who 
will  serve  through  the  ensuing  school  year.  ^ 

Text-books  and  school  supplies  will,  until 
January  ist,  be  selected  and  adopted  under  the 
old  laws. 

The  present  fiscal  year  will  be  extended  by 
one  month,  and  will  expire  on  the  first  Mon- 
dty  in  July  next.  The  auditing  of  these  ac- 
counts cannot  be  done  until  after  the  first 
Monday  in  July. 

Present  school  boards  will  levy  next  year's 
school  taxes  and  can  and  should  do  it  at  once. 

Present  independent  school  districts  will  be 
abolished  after  July  ist,  191 1,  but  the  Courts 
may,  upon  petition,  reconstitute  them  at  any 
time  after  that  time. 

While  I  do  ^  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
school  district  in  Chester  county  that  will  not 
welcome  the  simple  and  helpful  medical  in- 
spection which  the  code  provides,  and  which 
in  every  township  and  smaller  borough  is  to 
be  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of 
Health  through  experienced  physicians  without 
cost  to  the  districts,  yet  school  boards  must 
remember  that  if  they  are  not  willing  to  have 
medical  inspection  in  school  districts  of  the 
fourth  class,  they  must  so  decide  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  whole  board  and  notify  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Health  before  July  ist,  and 
in  die  large  boroughs  of  the  county,  must  so 
decide  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  board  before 
Augrust  1st. 


TWENTY-FIVE   WHYS    IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


1.  Why  is  it,  according  to  the  prevailing 
belief,  that  the  earth  is  flattened  slightly  at 
tlie  poles? 

2.  Why  are  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and 
Capricorn  23 J^  degrees  from  the  equator? 

3.  Why  are  the  polar  circles  23J4  de- 
gress from  the  poles? 

4.  Why  arc  the  tepiperate  zones  each  43 
degrees  wide? 

5.  Why  do  the  sun's  rays  never  fall 
Tertically  npon  any  place  outside  of  the 
torrid  zone? 

6.  Why  are  the  days  and  nights  of  equal 
length  about  March  21st  and  September 
21  st? 

7.  Why  are  the  days  longest  in  June  and 
shortest  in  December? 


8.  Why  is  the  day  practically  six  months 
long  at  each  pole? 

9.  Why  does  the  North  pole  have  its  day 
during  our  summer? 

10.  Why  does  it  have  its  night  during 
our  winter? 

11.  Why  is  it  that  no  place  except  the 
poles  can  have  six  months  of  continuous 
day  or  night? 

12.  Why  are  there  365  days  in  a  year? 

13.  Why  are  there  twelve  months  in  a 
year? 

14.  Why  are  there  28-31  days  in  a 
month? 

15.  Why  are  there  seven  days  in  a  week? 

16.  Why  can  a  place  outside  of  the  frigid 
zones  never  have  more  than  24  hours  of 
continuous  daylight  or  of  continuous  night? 

17.  Why  are  the  summer  days  longer  in 
Alaska  than  in  Mexico? 

18.  Why  does  the  sun  appear  to  rise  in 
the  East  and  to  set  in  the  West? 

19.  Why  do  we  say  "One  hour  of  time 
equals  15  degrees  of  longitude?" 

20.  Why  must  we  turn  our  watches  back 
when  we  travel  from  New  York  westward, 
say  to  Denver? 

21.  Why  does  a  ship  sailing  from  San 
Francisco  to  Japan  have  eight  days  in  the 
week  in  which  the  ship  crosses  the  Inter- 
national date  line? 

22.  Why  is  it  that  Chicago  is  having  sun- 
rise when  Calcutta  is  having  sun-set? 

23.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  our  winter 
when  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun? 

24.  Why  are  the  days  and  nights  always 
of  the  same  length  at  the  equator? 

25.  Why  are  the  people  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of.  the  earth  from  us  not  walking 
with  their  heads  downward? 


MAILING  A  HARSH   LETTER. 


HISTORIANS  and  moralists  find  an  in- 
exhaustible theme  in  the  quality  of 
Lincoln's  greatness.  He  was  a  man  the 
foundation  of  whose  character  was  love. 
Col.  William  H.  Crook,  body-guard  to 
Lincoln,  is  authority,  in  the  book  entitled 
"Through  Five  Administrations,"  for  an 
anecdote  illustrating  the  great  President's 
kindness  of  heart.  It  is  set  in  relief  by 
contrast  to  the  ill-natured  invectives  in- 
dulged in  by  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War. 

To  such  expressions  of  a  natural  impa- 
tience Mr.  Lincoln  opposed  a  placid  front. 
More  than  that,  he  was  placid.  He  knew 
Secretary  Stanton's  intense,  irritable  na- 
ture. He  knew  how  the  excitement  of  the 
time  tried  men's  tempers  and  shattered 
their  nerves.    He  himself,  apparently,  was 
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the  only  one  who  was  not  to  be  allowed 
the  indulgence  of  giving  way.  So  Mr. 
Stanton's  indignation  passed  unnoticed. 

The  two  men  were  often  at  variance 
when  it  came  to  matters  of  discipline  in  the 
army.  On  one  occasion,  I  have  heard. 
Secretary  Stanton  was  particularly  angry 
with  one  of  the  genersds.  He  was  elo- 
quent about  him.  "I  would  like  to  tell 
him  what  I  think  of  him"  he  stormed. 

"Why  don't  you?"  Mr.  Lincoln  agreed. 
"  Write  it  all  down— do." 

Mr.  Stanton  wrote  his  letter.  When  it 
was  finished  he  took  it  to  the  President 
The  President  listened  to  it  all. 

"  AU  right.  Capital  1 "  he  nodded.  "  And 
now,  Stanton*  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it?" 

"Do  with  it?    Why,  send  it,  of  course." 

"I  wouldn't,"  said  the  President. 
"  Throw  it  in  the  waste-basket." 

"  But  it  took  me  two  days  to  write —  " 

"Yes,  yes,  and  it  did  you  ever  so  much 
good.  You  feel  better  now.  That  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Just  throw  it  in  the 
basket." 

After  a  little  more  expostulation,  into 
the  basket  it  went. 


COMMENCEMENT  SEASON. 


THE  commencement  season,  like  spring 
itself,  seems  just  as  new  and  just  as 
different  with  every  annual  recurrence,  yet 
the  graduation  ceremonies  in  themselves 
provide  few  elements  of  novelty.  Harvard 
has  been  holding  them  for  269  years  (the 
first  class  was  graduated  in  1652} ;  Yale 
has  been  granting  sheepskins  for  more 
than  two  centuries;  Princeton  was  founded 
in  1756  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania six  years  earlier.  Harvard  has  grad- 
uated very  nearly  32,000  young  men,  Yale 
some  26,000,  Princeton  about  11,000  and 
Pennsylvania  has  conferred  degrees  on 
about  25,000  candidates,  of  whom  approxi- 
mately 16,000  are  living.  And  still  the 
world  is  not  over-full  of  college  graduates, 
and  is  ready  to  welcome  into  the  ranks  of 
the  toilers  and  thinkers  those  who  have 
acquired  an  education  not  as  an  ornament 
but  in  order  that  they  may  sincerely  and 
faithfully  put  it  to  use  in  some  fruitful 
occupation. 

Nor  should  the  colleges  for  women  be 
overlooked  in  the  statistical  reckoning,  for 
young  as  they  are  the  enumeration  is 
already  formidable.  Smith  College  has 
sent  out  4500  alumnae;  Mt.  Holyoke,  4100; 
Bryn  Mawr,  about  1200 — ^living  witnesses, 
all  of  them,  to  the  soundness  and  saneness 
of  theory   and  practice  in  the   collegiate 


education  of  women  in  America.  Taken 
together,  the  innumerable  colleges  for  both 
sexes  in  this  country  open  their  gates  each 
June  to  send  forth  a  mighty  educational 
crusade  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
world,  which  formerly  scoffed  and  was 
cynical,  today  acknowledges  its  debt  of 
gratitude  to  institutions  which  are  leaving 
behind  scholastic  programmes  that  are 
mediaeval  and  outworn  in  order  to  adapt 
their  curricula  to  the  importunate  require- 
ments of  the  living  present. 

The  graduate  looks  forward  to  the  open- 
ing new  life,  but  commencement  means  a 
new  lease  of  life  for  his  alma  mater  as  well. 
The  typical  American  college  does  not  ex- 
ist primarily  to  uphold  venerable  rites  and 
conventions  or  to  preserve  august  tradi- 
tions. The  atmosphere  of  dignity  and  aca- 
demic tranquillity  is  important  to  the 
scholar,  and  the  college  does  well  to  con- 
serve the  humane  tradition  of  learning. 
But  in  the  American  coMege,  the  first  and 
foremost  thought  is  given  to  the  personal 
needs  of  the  student,  and  all  other  con- 
siderations that  have  to  do  with  plant  and 
equipment,  endowment  fund  and  profes- 
sorial salaries,  are  rightly  subordinated 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  man  himself, 
alike  in  the  faculty  and  in  the  undergradu- 
ate body,  is  a  factor  of  infinitely  greater 
consequence  in  education  than  the  most 
elaborate  provision  of  grounds  and  build- 
ings, of  books  and  other  physical  apparatus. 
The  life  of  the  university  is  more  than  all 
these  things,  and  the  body  more  than  the 
academic  raiment,  or  the  fulfilment  of  the 
routine  of  lectures  and  examinations,  or 
the  transitory  exuberance  of  commence- 
ment day  itself. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL. 


BEFORE  this  number  reaches  its  readers 
many  of  them  will  have  begun  school 
The  first  day  should  be  like  other  days  that 
are  to  follow  it.  If  it  is  a  new  school,  the 
teacher  should  talk  but  little,  but  get  ail 
the  pupils  busy  as  soon  as  possible.  If  it 
be  an  old  school,  a  hearty  greeting,  full  of 
good  cheer  and  encouragement,  should  be 
given  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

There  should  be  no  excitement  or  fussi- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  pupils. 
Make  changes  quickly  and  quietly.  Have 
everything  in  working  order  by  ten  o'clodc 
or  earlier.  Do  not  adlow  anything  on  this 
day  that  you  will  not  allow  any  other  day 
of  the  term.  Begin  and  dose  on  time,  and 
hear  every  recitation,  if  for  only  five  or 
ten  minutes. 

From  the  very  start  see  that  the  room 
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is  well  ventilated.  A  loathing  of  school 
may  be  the  result  of  foul  air.  Proper  light, 
comfortable  temperature  and  attractive 
walls  make  pleasant  first  impressions  that 
hold  all  during  the  term. 

If  the  attempt  is  made  to  startle  the 
children  into  being  orderly  and  attentive, 
they  will  soon  learn  to  wait  for  the  "  rant 
and  roar."  Begin  and  continue  in  a  low, 
steady,  firm  tone;  it  will  accomplish  won- 
ders. Pounding  the  desk  and  stamping  the 
floor  are  both  disorderly  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  are  not  effective  in  producing 
order  among  the  pupils. 

A  good  teacher  is  always  ready  in  case 
of  an  emergency.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of 
the  tests  of  a  teacher's  worth.  "Never  a 
t3rrant,  always  a  governor,"  should  be  the 
teacher's  rule.  The  teacher  must  be  every 
day  the  same.  It  should  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  "read  the  day's  disaster  in  his 
morning  face."  Steady,  uniform,  regular 
discipline  must  be  maintained.  A  sample 
must  be  given  the  first  day. 

The  first  day  to  many  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance. Here  are  the  earnest,  deter- 
mined students  who  know  why  they  are  in 
school,  and  fully  appreciate  the  privilege. 
These  have  been  waiting  for  the  day. 
There  are  others  who  are  sorry  that  life  is 
not  one  continuous  vacation.  Still  others 
arc  reckless,  restless  or  indifferent. 

All  these  make  instant  impression  upon 
the  thoughtful  teacher  who  realizes  that 
this  is  indeed  an  important  occasion  to  the 
pupils.  And  how  very  important  to  the 
teacher  who  ftands,  for  the  first  time  per- 
haps, in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  to 
be  instructed  and  trained  and  guided  on 
the  way  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  teacher  then  should  meet  the  pupils 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  importance 
the  first  day  is  to  them.  Everything  should 
be  made  inviting  beforehand.  The  dress 
of  the  teacher  should  be  neat  and  the  man- 
ner kind  and  attractive  as  pupils  are  wel- 
comed. Thio  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  win 
respect  and  confidence,  and  no  contributing 
detail  should  be  overlooked. 

A  bhort,  attractive  opening  exercise 
should  have  a  place  on  the  daily  program. 
If  the  teacher  taught  the  school  the  pre- 
vious term,  an  exercise  may  be  given  the 
first  day,  consisting  of  songs  and  short 
quotations.  If  it  is  a  new  school,  it  may 
be  possible  to  have  only  singing.  The 
teacher  who  can  sign  and  direct  singing  is 
fortunate.  The  schools  are  rare  in  which 
there  are  not  a  number  of  pupils  who  can 
and  will  sing,  if  led. 

An  almost  complete  roll  may  be  obtained 
by  passing  cards  or  slips  of  paper  to  those 
who  can  write  and  a^ing  them  to  write 
their  names,  ages,  etc.,  and  those  of  their 


little  brothers  and  sisters  who  cannot  write. 
Learn  names  as  quickly  as  possible  and  call 
the  pupils  bv  their  names,  correctly  pro- 
nounced. Do  not  fail  to  be  ready  with  the 
"next  thing"  to  be  done.  Not  a  minute 
should  be  wasted.  The  pupils  must  go 
home  the  first  day  fully  impressed  that  the 
teacher  is  master,  an  agreeable  master  to  be 
sure,  and  that  the  school  is  a  place  for 
work. — Canadian  Teacher, 
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A  LADY  came  into  my  office  the  other 
day  and  said,  "My  child  is  being 
kept  after  school  often  and  I  don't  like  it. 
You  have  no  right  to  do  it." 

Well,  that  was  new  kind  of  talk  to  me, 
and  without  replying  at  once  I  sized  her 
up  and  finally  concluded  that  such  a  bold 
attack  on  the  time  honored  bulwarks 
should  be  sturdily  repelled. 

"Mrs.  Q.,  your  child  is  careless  and 
somewhat  disorderly  and  indolent  (I  al- 
ways say  indolent).  She  ought  to  work 
in  school,  keep  her  eyes  on  her  book  and 
behave  herselt  and  she  wouldn't  be  kept 
after  school.  You  as  a  parent  should  help 
us  on  this  and  not  complain  about  it." 
Something  like  this  I  delivered  in  the  usual 
semi-official-soon-to-be-irritated  manner. 

She  heard  me  out  quietly  enough  and 
I  expected  the  usual  harangue  about  her 
child  being  picked  on,  but  this  is  what  I 
got: 

"You  school  people  make  me  tired. 
You  think  vou  are  the  whole  thing  in  edu- 
cation. That  child  is  more  to  me  than 
all  the  children  in  this  school  put  together 
are  to  you.  I  think  more  about  her  in  a 
day  than  you  think  of  your  six  hundred  in 
a  week.  You  may  be  schooling  her,  but 
you  are  not  educating  her.  I  am  educat- 
ing her.  I  educate  her  all  her  waking 
hours.  My  work  is  more  important  to  her 
than  the  work  of  the  school.  It  is  the 
formation  of  the  daily  habits  of  the  girl 
and  what  I  am  doing  now  that  will  shape 
all  h€r  future  much  more  than  what  she 
does  in  school.  I  expect  her  home  after 
school.  She  has  work  to  do.  She  has  also 
play  to  do.  You  deprive  her  of  it  and  up- 
set my  program  and  interfere  with  the 
education  of  the  child  for  all  that  day. 

"While  I  am  about  it,  there  is  another 
thing  which  I  wish  to  tell  you.  When 
my  child  is  tardy  I  have  to  write  an  ex- 
cuse and  in  your  printed  blanks  that  we 
sometimes  get  we  are  informed  that  no 
excuse  is  satisfactory  unless  it  gives  the 
reason  for  the  absence  or  tardiness.  Now 
I  don't  want  my  children  to  be  tardy  and 
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I  make  out  tlieir  daily  program  with  ref- 
erence to  the  school  and  its  time.  But 
this  sometimes  happens.  My  boy  doesn't 
get  up  when  I  call  him.  He  doesn't  get 
his  morning  work  done.  I  sometimes  keep 
him  and  make  him  do  it  and  so  he  is 
tardy  at  school.  I  claim  that  I  have 
as  much  right  to  puni^  him  for  inter- 
fering with  my  program  and  disobeying 
me  as  you  have.  You  claim  the  right 
to  keep  him  after  school  to  make  up  time 
lost  and  you  don't  send  me  any  excuse. 
How  am  I  to  know  where  my  children 
are  unless  they  are  home?  You  don't 
seem  to  think  that  you  have  any  duties 
towards  the  educational  system  of  Uie 
home.  Now  when  you  keep  my  child  after 
school  I  want  you  to  send  me  an  excuse 
for  interfering  with  my  educational  sys- 
tem." 

I  got  back  at  her  as  best  I  could,  but 
I  wasn't  proud  of  the  effort.  She  will 
never  have  another  complaint  to  make  of 
my  school.  I  thought  about  the  lAatter  a 
good  deal  and  will  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  her  that  she  is  right  but 
that  the  public  school  customs  are  based 
on  the  average  home  practices  and  that 
hers  isn't  an  average  home. — Colorado 
School  Journal, 


KINGS,  QUEENS  AND  CROWNS. 


OF  the  millions  upon  millions  of  people 
there  are  in  the  world,  a  few  hun- 
dreds saw  one  crowned  king  on  Thursday 
last  in  Westminster  Abbey.  And  one  be- 
side him  was  crowned  Queen,  and  there 
was  a  profusion  of  precious  stones  and 
many  ells  of  ermine  and  velvet.  No  cir- 
ctunstance  or  ceremonial  was  lacking  that 
could  possibly  augment  the  impressiveness 
of  the  occasion.  The  hand  of  that  leveling 
iconoclast,  the  democratic  inclination  of 
the  age,  was  stayed  at  the  threshold  of 
the  ancient  edifice,  the  voices  of  the  ribald 
cockney  multitude  and  the  chattering 
market  place  were  hushed  in  the  silence  of 
the  centuries  over  the  tombs  of  kings  and 
warriors  and  saints  who  rest  within  the 
Abbey  walls.  And  as  the  crown  was  put 
on  the  forehead  of  George  V,  by  the  grace 
of  God  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Em- 
peror of  India,  the  militant  trumpets  shat- 
tered the  silence,  the  great  guns  of  the 
tower  spoke  with  solemn  reverberation, 
heard  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Empire,  and  there  came  the  universal 
acclamation  to  the  welkin,  "God  save  the 
King ! " 

In  the  midst  of  his  triumph  the  mind  of 
a  king  must  have  been  stirred  to  think  upon 


the  time  "  when  that  great  kings  return  to 
clay,  and  emperors  in  their  pride."  How- 
ever near  heaven  the  ''carmel  fire"  may 
have  mounted  and  the  salvatory  prayer  of 
the  kneeling  multitude  ascended,  there  was 
none  in  that  company  of  awed  worshipers, 
magnificently  dad,  who  could  hope  to  mde 
the  stealing  and  benumbing  dutch  of  the 
last  and  mightiest  conqueror  of  all.  They 
saw  above  them  the  memorials  and  effigies 
of  the  long,  storied  past,  and  the  haughtiest 
peer  among  them  must  have  been  overawed 
by  the  sense  of  his  own  personal  littleness 
and  inconspicuousness  in  the  presence  of 
that  "one  great  society  alone  on  earth, 
the  noble  living  and  the  noble  dead." 

As  the  world  waxes  older  it  betrays  more 
and  more  the  tendency  to  regard  its  sov- 
ereigns, known  by  whatsoever  name,  as 
men  of  similar  day  to  the  stuff  of  which 
the  rank  and  file  of  ordinary  mortals  is 
compounded.  There  is  less  and  less  daring 
on  the  part  of  kings  in  Christendom  to 
raise  and  assert  presumptuous  daims  and 
to  insist  upon  the  divine  derivation  of  a 
regal  dignity  beyond  the  parle  or  question 
of  a  commoner.  It  is  well  that  the  people 
of  the  modern  world  should  hold  account- 
able those  who  are  set  in  authority  over 
them,  and  should  unmake  the  ruler  who 
forgets  that  he  is  but  a  steward  and  a 
trustee.  Yet  it  sometimes  seems  as  though 
more  thought  might  well  be  given  to  the 
ways  by  which  a  man  becomes  a  king  and 
a  woman  becomes  a  queen,  and  the  crown 
of  life  is  bestowed  upon  them,  rather  than 
plotting  to  dethrone  monarchs  and  deprive 
them  of  their  imperial  insignia  and  reduce 
them  to  the  level  of  those  who  hold  no 
sceptres  and  do  not  inhabit  palaces. 

There  is  the  making  of  a  king  in  any 
man,  and  the  crown  is  his  for  the  taking. 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  ascend  the  first 
steps  of  the  Right  that  leads  to  the  throne. 
He  must  force  the  passage,  and  the  *'  king's 
champion"  will  be  no  man  but  himself. 
Nor  will  any  "crook  the  pregnant  hinges 
of  the  knee"  to  him  till  he  has  made  his 
way  to  that  proud  eminence;  yet,  when  he 
once  is  there,  he  must  not  hold  it  proudly. 
He  must  lay  upon  his  spirit  the  burdens 
of  many  who  are  never  destined  to  mount 
higher;  the  investiture  with  the  regalia  of 
his  high  office  and  responsibility  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  photograph  taken  or 
breaking  vaingloriously  into  the  news- 
papers. The  "  king  of  men  "  has  a  charge 
to  keep;  he  commands  because  most  men 
need  a  leader,  and  there  are  few  who  can 
be  trusted  as  emperors  or  captains,  dukes 
or  foremen.  Cabinet  Ministers  or  mill  su- 
perintendents. The  hired  men  are  many» 
and  cheaply  to  be  had;  the  captains  of  any 
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sort  of  industry  are  few  and  therefore  in- 
estimable. 

There  is  no  woman  who  might  not  be 
Queen.  But  it  must  be  her  choice,  her 
fixed  determination.  The  honor  is  not 
lightly  won,  and  the  burden  of  it  is  not 
tUstledown  or  an  iridescent  bubble.  Who 
shall  say  that  in  this  world  the  issues  of 
life  and  death  are  easier  for  the  heart  of 
queens  than  for  the  mind  of  kings? 
Neither  for  man  nor  for  woman  is  there 
any  way  to  coronation  except  through 
strife  and  suffering,  and  those  who  choose 
another  way  must  sacrifice  the  crown. 


ELIZABETH  McVEY. 


MORE   THAN    HALF   HER  USEFUL   LIFE  GIVEN 
TO  THE  SCHOOL   JOURNAL. 


THERE  are  many  estimable  people  in 
the  average  community  whose  lives 
are  lived  in  busy  and  happy  usefulness, 
who  are  known  to  their  friends  but  not 
widely  known  to  the  public.  Now  and  then 
one  such  comes  into  view,  sometimes  in  a 
sort  of  sunburst,  and  the  rest  of  us  are  all 
the  better  for  it.  Some  friends  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  McVey,  who  has  for  nearly 
forty  years,  been  itic  assistant  of  Dr.  J.  P. 
McCaskey  on  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  were  invited  to  Reading  by  Mrs. 
Campbdl,  of  No.  436  South  Sixth  street, 
to  celebrate  her  seventieth  birthday  anni- 
versary. May  23,  1911.  Thev  were  to  the 
number  of  forty  or  fifty  from  different 
parts  of  the  State  and  from  New  Jersey. 
A  dozen  of  her  good  friends  were  there 
from  Lancaster.  The  formal  dinner  came 
at  one  o'clock,  and  after  it  was  over,  late 
in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  succession  of 
such  tributes  read  and  spoken  as  are  not 
often  heard.  There  were  three  ex-Mayors 
in  the  party.  Mayors  Weidel  and  Gerber, 
of  Reading,  and  Mayor  McCaskey,  of  Lan- 
caster, all  of  whom  had  something  to  say. 
There  were  prose  and  rhyme,  and  every- 
body enjoyed  this  unique  feature  of  the 
day.  A  poem  written  by  Mrs.  Rachel  F. 
Sprenger  was  read  by  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Mr. 
Weidel,  Mr.  Gerber  and  others  talked 
pleasantly.  After  four  o'clock  a  large  pho- 
tograph was  taken  of  the  party. 

We  desire  to  put  upon  record  in  The 
Journal  some  of  these  tributes  straight 
from  the  hearts  of  all  who  wrote  or  spoke 
them.  The  tears  of  gladness  in  her  living, 
loving  eyes  are  better  far  than  flowers 
upon  the  cofiin  or  honors  and  tributes  and 
tokens  of  affection  at  the  grave.  The  fol- 
lowing was  from  Miss  Mary  Martin,  for 
many  years  a  teacher  in  our  Boys'  High 


School  of  Lancaster,  who  is  gladly  and 
gratefully  remembered  by  hundreds  of 
pupils  who  came  tmder  her  influence.  She 
says: 

How  delightful  it  is  to  get  a  chance  to 
say  a  good  thing  of  a  good  woman !  And 
anyhow,  when  a  friend  is  gifted  and  lovely, 
why  may  we  not  say  so  while  she  is  living? 
So  here's  to  Lizzie!  A  seventieth  birth- 
day feast  makes  me  reminiscent  of  less 
noted  festivities  of  thirty  years  ago,  when, 
in  our  early  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Lizzie,  we  used  to  eat  dinners  together, 
topped  with  Betty  Kendig's  molasses  crumb- 
pie.  That  circle  of  friends,  alas  how 
broken!  Again  to-day  a  dinner  is  served 
as  a  real,  though  informal,  lovefeast,  in 
honor  of  Lizzie,  and  it,  too,  will  be  long 
remembered.  Perhaps  those  we  loved  lone 
since  "and  lost  awhile"  are  smiling  with 
us. 

It  is  a  blessed  nature  that  sees  the  hu- 
morous side  of  trials  rather  than  the  dull 
and  depressing  one,  and  that  can  make  the 
best  of  it,  even  when  the  bleakest  east 
wind  blows. 

"Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow       ' 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so; 
Then  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 
The  wind  that  blows  that  wind  is  best.'' 

And  that's  a  good  bit  of  Lizzie's  un- 
selfish philosophy.  She  says  real  things 
and  she  does  real  things.  She  sees  through 
shams  and  humorously  shoos  them  away 
from  her.  She  has  been  a  help  to  every 
one  of  us.  Her  moral  uprightness  and  ear- 
nestness are  an  inspiration,  and  her  gentle 
optimism  is  an  aid  on  many  a  dull  route. 
She  has  preached  a  gospel  of  love  and 
service  in  her  daily  life.  Her  loving 
loyalty  to  her  routine  work  and  her  homely 
usefulness  are  the  tests  of  her  fine  char- 
acter. She  stands  all  the  tests,  and  that  is 
why  we  look  to  her  with  respect,  and  with 
a  desire  for  her  approval  and  sympathy. 
Doubtless  from  her  mother's  knee  she  has 
been  faithful  and  helpful ;  and  we  perceive 
that  now  at  seventy  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
are  love,  joy,  peace. 

Osier's  theory  is  itself  oslerized  when 
you  try  to  apply  it  to  Lizzie.  Here  she  is, 
going  right  on  at  her  accustomed  work, 
her  fine  memory  and  executive  ability  un- 
impaired. Alone,  in  the  sense  that  many 
nearest  and  dearest  attachments  have  been 
broken,  she  is  not  selfishly  cast  down,  but 
she  is  overflowing  with  the  widest  sym- 
pathy and  the  most  self-sacrificing  love  for 
others.  Hers  is  a  gracious,  loving  woman- 
hood. 

She  does  a  thousand  kindly  things 

That  no  one  knows; 
A  loving  woman's  heart  she  brings 

To  human  woes; 
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And  to  her  face  the  sunshine  clings 
Where'er  she  goes. 


Life  is  sweet,  and  so  we  look  up  to  the 
stars  and  out  on  the  lovely  world  about  us 
with  delight,  though  we  are  long  past  the 
springtime  of  life.  Those  of  us  who  make 
up  the  70's  and  the  70's  plus,  and  the  70's 
with  a  short  minus,  must  soon  make  the 
Great  Adventure,  but  our  dear  Lizzie,  who 
has  followed  the  guide  posts  exultingly, 
says  to  us: 

"  Grow  old  along  with  me  1 

The  best  is  yet  to  be 
The  last  of  lite  for  which  the  first  was  made ; 

Our  times  are  in  His  hand 

Who  says,  "  A  whole  I  planned, 
Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God;  see  all, 

Nor  be  afraid." 

From  William  S.  Gordon,  a  busy  lawyer 
of  New  York,  who  lived  in  our  home  for 
years  as  a  foster  son,  came  this  grateful 
tribute : 

ELIZABETH    MCVEY — AN    APPRECIATION. 

Quietly  helpful,  constantly  kind,  un- 
swervingly toyal,  splendidly  efficient;  pos- 
sessing a  rare  capacity  to  enjoy  that  which 
is  fine  and  good  and  true;  cheerfully  bear- 
ing her  own  burdens,  yet  ever  ready  to 
share  those  of  others;  sweet,  tender  and 
affectionate — a  true  gentle-woman. 

It  is  possible  to  say  more,  but  certainly 
nothing  less  will  adequately  describe  our 
good  friend,  Elizabeth  McVey.  The  charms 
of  her  personality,  so  simple,  so  winning, 
so  genuine,  grow  as  time  goes  on.  Those 
of  us  who,  as  boys,  were  the  object  of 
her  care,  interest  and  affection,  did  not 
then  fully  realize  or  appreciate  the  great 
influence  for  good  which  she  exerted  upon 
us.  Always  kind,  patient  and  indulgent, 
she  excused  our  faults  and  magnified  our 
virtues,  grieving  at  our  failures  and  glory- 
ing in  our  success.  Non-assertive,  yet  reso- 
lute in  the  right,  her  quiet  sympathy,  en- 
couragement and  advice  renewed  our  reso- 
lution and  resolved  our  doubt.  And  we, 
her  boys,  having  grown  in  mind  as  in  years, 
now  begin  to  realize  and  appreciate  the 
splendid  privilege  granted  to  us  of  know- 
ing and  associating  with  her.  She  is  in- 
deed one  of  those  people  who  are  "good 
to  live  with." 

Cheerful,  content  and  happy,  quietly 
going  about  her  duties,  with  a  sunny  smile 
for  all  around  her,  "Lizzie"  has  reached 
the  Indian  summer  of  her  days;  the  leaves 
of  her  life  are  now  red  and  brown  and 
gold,  rich  and  resplendent,  recalling  mem- 
ories of  the  glory  of  the  lovely  spring- 
time and  summer  of  her  existence. 

And  so  may  she  continue  for  many^  many 
more  years,  beloved  and  cherished  under 


serene  and  balmy  and  tranquil  skies  to  the 
end  of  her  allotted  time. 

Dr.  J.  N.  McCaskey  said :  I  have  had  the 
happy  privilege  of  seeing  you  almost  daily 
these  six  years  and  more,  and  not  once  have 
I  known  you  to  be  out  of  temper.  You  arc 
the  most  even-tempered  person  I  have  ever 
known.  How  you  manage  it  I  do  not 
know.  You  are  a  little  short  on  hearing, 
and  need  an  autophone  at  times  to  hear 
what  others  are  saying — ^but  that  won't  ex- 
plain it.  Nothing  you  do  for  others  seems 
the  least  trouble  to  you;  and  there  is  hardly 
a  want  or  a  wish  of  those  around  you,  be 
it  small  or  great,  that  you  do  not  seem 
quietly  to  anticipate.  An  embodiment  of 
the  very  spirit  of  kindness  and  helpfulness, 
you  are  always  looking  after  the  well- 
being  and  pleasure  of  others  with  little 
thought  of  yourself. 

It  was  a  lucky  day  when,  many  years 
ago,  you  came  into  this  house,  to  help  my 
brother  in  his  work  on  The  Journal  and  in 
other  directions.  You  know  that  publica- 
tion, its  mailing  list  and  its  business  from 
A  to  Z.  If  anybody  wants  information 
about  it  or  about  things  in  a  hundred  other 
directions  on  which  some  question  may 
arise  amongst  us,  as  to  the  facts,  it's 
always  "Ask  Lizzie."  You're  a  wonder, 
and  we're  all  glad  to  live  so  near  to  you. 
A  host  of  friends  greet  you  to-day  with 
congratulations  and  good  wishes — not  the 
kind  that  forget  you  almost  before  their 
words  of  compliment  have  died  away  but 
friends  whose  hearts  have  long  been  yours. 
You  remind  me  much  of  our  mother,  who 
was  always  giving  without  thought  of  self. 
One  secret  of  your  rare  life  is  that  you  arc 
a  deeply  religious  soul,  with  the  reverence 
and  hope  of  the  Christian.  May  God  bless 
you  on  this  seventieth  anniversary  of  your 
birth  into  this  world  that  has  been  so  good 
to  you — and  you  to  it — ^and  may  you  live 
many  more  happy  years,  a  blessing  to  your 
friends  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Major  Edward  W.  McCaskey:  About 
thirty-seven  years  ago  you  came  to  us 
when  I  was  not  over  ten  years  of  age. 
You  soon  took  hold  and  settled  down  to 
assist  Father  in  a  quiet,  useful  way,  as  if 
you  had  always  been  there.  Like  the  aide- 
de-camp  to  a  general  officer  the  good  secre- 
tary is  very  necessary  to  the  man  of  affairs. 
"  Always  on  the  job,"  never  asleep  on  duty, 
never  failing  in  emergency,  ever  making 
good.  Like  a  system  card-index  and  memo- 
tickler,  set  of  files  perfect  and  reliable, 
never  lost,  never  getting  weary,  able  to 
carry  blame  or  trouble,  and  do  without  a 
share  of  praise.  No  importa.  A  reviewer, 
an  outline  writer,  a  thinker,  a  careful 
reader,  one  who  can  get  the  meat  of  a 
topic  at  once  and  make  the  detail  plans. 
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can  hew  to  the  line  straight  and  not  be 
side-tracked  by  trifles  or  any  distractions. 
One  whose  business  ''math"  is  always 
sure;  no  nerves  apparently,  and  no  worries 
shown.  Ever  loyal  and  true  and  kindly 
and  thoughtful  of  others;  and  the  Golden 
Rule  for  the  Chief.  Our  toast  is  "  How  I " 
standing.  May  you  live  long  and  prosper ! 
God  bless  you,  dear  Lizzie.  You  have  been 
a  blessing  to  us  all. 

I  want  to  speak  also  for  my  brother 
Walter  in  the  Philippines,  too  far  off  to 
speak  for  himself.  He  would  say  ''  Same," 
to  all  that  I  have  said,  and  he  might  say  it 
better  but  could  mean  no  more  in  doing  so. 

Dr.  R,  D.  McCaskey:  We  wish  you  joy 
of  your  threescore  years  and  ten.  We 
know  no  one  who  has  more  friends,  or 
more  devoted  friends,  or  who  is  more 
worthy  to  be  loved  than  just  your. own  dear 
self.  Money  cannot  buy  what  goes  out  to 
you  freely  on  every  hand.  Power  cannot 
control  nor  place  secure  it.  It  is  a  love 
that  has  in  it  nothing  selfish,  but  is  simply 
glad  to  think  of  you,  to  look  into  your  eyes; 
to  know  that  you  are  near.  "Sweetness 
and  light "  are  your  characteristics.  Quiet 
simplicity  is  your  cardinal  quality.  And 
you  are  kind  and  generous  as  the  day  is 
long.  "Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you;  good  measure  and  pressed  down,  and 
shaken  together,  and  running  over,  shall 
men  give  into  your  bosom,"  are  the  words 
of  the  Master  you  love  and  serve,  and  you 
fed  their  truth  this  day  as  perhaps  you 
never  felt  it  before.  You  may  be  "  short " 
on  hearing  and  need  an  autophone,  but 
you  are  "long"  on  patience  and  fine  sensi- 
bility, and  Sie  winsome  eagerness  that 
waits,  and  looks,  and  waits  again — until  the 
eyes  hear  what  the  ears  cannot — ^makes 
your  face  at  times  luminous  with  a  won- 
derful fascination  in  it.  You  are  a  near 
relative  Lizzie,  of  that  rare  woman  Words- 
worth tells  about.  Many  of  your  friends 
have  found  it  out  and  they  congratulate 
themselves  on  having  done  so.  Bertha 
joins  me  in  all  of  this,  and  so  does  many 
another. 

Dr.  Donald  McCaskey:  It  is  for  some 
folks  bom  into  this  world  to  grow  up, 
amass  a  fortune,  adorn  their  bodies  with 
rich  raiment  from  latest  modes,  and  make 
a  noise  to  show  how  big  they  are.  The 
world  rates  them  successful ;  and  in  a  sense 
they  are,  for  the  accomplishment  of  one's 
purpose  means  success.  But  when  one  de- 
liberately shoulders  a  phase  of  life's  work 
involving  unrelenting  labor  and  a  purpose 
to  devote  her  daily  energies  to  the  advance- 
ment and  happiness  of  others,  there  is  a 
new  meaning  given  to  the  word.  This 
kind  of  success  you  have  been  making  a 
matter  of  daily  accomplishment.    Further- 


more you  have  been  influencing  those  of 
us  who  have  grown  up  around  you  during 
many  of  your  beautifully  lived  years  to- 
wards a  standard  of  personal  loyalty  and 
unselfish  devotion  which  must  remain  with 
us  always  as  an  inspiration. 

"Our  Lizzie  McVey"  stands  to  us  Mc- 
Caskey boys  as  an  old  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten "pal,"  a  good  fellow  of  the  days 
gone  by.  To  us  children  in  our  little 
troubles  she  was  a  cheery  adviser  and 
counsellor.  She  would  wipe  away  our 
tears  and  send  us  on  our  way  happy  once 
again.  In  trials,  in  sickness,  she  was 
always  quietly  watchful  as  to  how  she 
might  help  to  lessen  the  suffering  and 
bring  invigorating  strength  back  to  us. 
"  Our  Lizzie  "  lived  in  the  Christ-like  spirit. 
We  boys  are  better  men  because  of  her 
companionship.  All  hail  to  your  seventieth 
anniversarv ! 

Mrs.  Addie  J.  Campbell,  who  was  mis- 
tress of  the  feast,  read  as  follows: 

We  have  come  together  to-day,  dear 
Lizzie,  relatives  and  friends,  to  give  you 
our  heartiest  and  best  wishes  for  the  happi- 
est birthday  you  have  ever  spent.  God 
has  dealt  gently  with  you.  You  seem  little 
older  than  you  were  "just  twenty  years 
ago,"  and  with,  one  accord  we  hope  that 
you  may  live  to  round  out  another  twenty 
years.  Yes,  we  can  truly  say  to  you  as 
was  said  to  a  dear  old  friend  of  years  ago, 

Softly,  so  softly,  the  years  have  passed  by  thee, 
Touching  thee  lightly  with  tenderest  care; 
Sorrow  and  death  they  have  often  brought 

nigh  thee. 
Yet  they  have  left  thee  but  beauty  to  wear, 

urowing  old  gracefully, 

Gracefully  fair. 

Far  from  the  storms  that  are  lashing  life's 

ocean, 
Dearer  each  day  in  the  pleasant  home  light. 
Far  from  the  waves  in  their  swelling  com- 
motion. 
Under  full  sail,  see  the  harbor  in  sight. 
Growing  old  cheerfully, 
Cheerful  and  bright. 

Never  a  feeling  of  envy  or  sorrow 

When  round  thee  the  faces  of  childhood  are 

seen. 
Never  a  year  of   their  youth  wouldst  thou 

borrow ; 
Dost  thou  remember  what  lieth  between? 
Growing  old  willingly. 
Gladly,  I  ween. 

Rich  in  a  helpfulness  angels  might  covet, 
Rich  in  a  faith  that  has  grown  with  thy  years ; 
Strong  in  a  love  that  beneath  and  above  it, 
Soothes  all  thy  sorrow  and  quiets  thy  fears. 

Growing  old  tenderly, 

Loving  and  dear. 

Hearts    as    they   know    of    thy    coming    are 

lightened, 
Ready  and  willing  thy  hand  to  relieve; 
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Faces    of    sadness    thy    kind    words    have 

brightened, 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive." 

Growing  old  happily, 

Blest,  we  believe. 

Eyes  that  grow  dim  to  the  earth  and  its  glory, 
See  but  the  brighter  the  heavenly  glow ; 
Ears  that  are  dull  to  the  world  and  its  story, 
Drink  in  the  songs  that  from  Paradise  flow, 

All  their  8w«et  recompense 

Youth  cannot  know. 

Three  score  and  ten,  close  our  hearts  cling 

about  thee. 
Watchful  and  tender,  in  love  passing  fair. 
Father  above,  could  thy  child  ever  doubt  thee, 
Thy  crown  of  sweet  Peace  on  her  silvery  hair? 

Growing  old  peacefully, 

Peace  free  from  care. 

Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey  read  this  tribute  to 
his  helpful  assistant  on  The  School  Journal 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century: 

My  Dear  Friend:  There  are  many  things 
I  believe  in  with  all  my  heart,  and  some 
people.  You  are  one  of  the  people,  and 
have  been  so  for  a  generation.  To-day 
we  are  all  going  to  talk  just  as  we  feel  like 
talking.  Ajid  if  we  laugh  to  you  with  roses 
and  lilies,  and  fling  about  you  hearts-ease 
and  the  violet  "beyond  the  limit,"  as  you 
will  think — ^no  matter.  Nothing  is  arti- 
ficial, nothing  mere  compliment.  The  fra- 
grance of  a  tender  aflFection  breathes  from 
everything,  and,  in  time  to  come,  we  shall 
think  of  you  often  as  we  see  you  this  day — 
standing  among  the  flowers. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  live  near  a  man  or 
woman  of  heart,  brains,  culture  and  high 
purpose,  and  to  feel  the  stimulus  of  that 
noble  life  until  you  have  learned  to  see 
with  other  and  better  eyes  than  your  own. 
The  "  Contagion  of  Character "  is  the  title 
of  a  recent  notable  book  by  Dr.  Hillis.  We 
all  know  what  that  means,  Lizzie — ^know- 
ing you. 

You  are  to-day  three-score  and  ten.  It 
is  nearly  three-score  years  "since  first  we 
were  acquaint,"  and  for  more  than  thirty- 
seven  of  those  years  we  have  been  doing 
important  work  side  by  side  with  never  a 
jar — thanks  to  you! — and  always,  on  my 
part  at  least,  with  growing  appreciation 
and  regard.  You  are  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  or  more  sanest,  surest  and  best 
people  I  have  ever  known — and  to  have 
known  you  all  these  years  has  been  a  sort 
of  liberal  education. 

Living  such  a  life  as  you  have  lived, 
the  best  day  of  it  all  for  you  has  been 
May  23,  1841 — your  birthday  into  this  won- 
derful world,  with  all  the  blessedness  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  with  the  infinite 
hope  of  the  life  eternal,  your  deepest  joy. 
After  seventy  years  you  come  to  this  coro- 
nation day,  May  23,  191 1,  perhaps  thus  far 


the  second  great  dav  of  your  long  and  use- 
ftd  life — ^troops  of  loving  friends  near  and 
afar,  and  not  a  living  being  whcmi  you 
know  that  does  not  think  of  you  kindly  and 
wish  you  well.  Does  this  date  mark  ^e 
first  stage  of  a  never-ending  existence,  only 
to  begin  a  second?  What  will  the  next 
seventy  years  bring  to  you?  We  will  taJk 
of  that  To-morrow,  for  in  it  will  come  the 
happy  incident  of  Death — ^which,  for  you, 
has  lost  all  dread  and  terror. 

You  have  never  sought  people  much,  but 
blessed  are  they  who  have  come  to  Imow 
you  somewhat,  it  seems  to  me,  "as  you  are 
known  to  your  Maker."  Your  friends  have 
all  felt  the  atmosphere  of  goodness  and 
kindliness  in  which  you  live  and  move. 
They  smile  from  sheer  gladness  of  heart 
to  think  of  "  Lizzie  McVey,"  like  the  glad- 
ness in  a  lovely  day,  a  fragrant  or  beanti<« 
ful  flower,  a  delightful  strain  of  music,  a 
pleasing  story,  an  interesting  and  helpful 
book.  We  take  it  and  enjoy  it,  and  hardly 
think  of  being  grateful  for  it,  until  some 
one  who  sees  deeper  says  the  fitting  word 
— ^and  our  eyes  are  opened. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  1855,  yon 
graduated  from  the  Girls'  High  School,  of 
Lancaster,  at  the  head  of  your  class.  At 
seventeen  from  the  Pennsylvania  Female 
College,  at  Harrisburg.  You  took  every- 
thing that  was  going,  and  excelled  in  Eng- 
lish, French  and  Latin.  You  were  then, 
and  have  been  all  your  life,  a  swift  and 
discriminating  reader,  with  an  accurate  and 
remarkable  memory  for  facts,  dates,  events 
and  individuals.  Many  thousand  times 
have  you  sat  far  into  the  night,  looking 
through  the  magic  glass  which  the  author 
has  held  before  your  eyes.  Books  are  a 
land  of  enchantment  They  are  the  true 
Elysian  fields  in  which  a  mortal  may 
wander  at  will,  and  enjoy  to  the  utmost 
of  his  capacity.  You  have  wandered  there 
with  interest  and  delight  these  sixty  years^ 
as  no  one  else  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
What  people  you  have  met  in  the  worid 
of  history,  biography  and  romance!  And 
how  you  remember  them!  Probably  not 
another  in  ten  thousand  has  read  more 
books,  or  knows  more  people  in  books  than 
yourself.  You  have  read  books  not  by  the 
hundred,  but  by  thousands.  You  read  to- 
day with  the  absorbed  interest  and  keen 
enjoyment  of  fifty  years  ago.  And  the 
book  of  them  all  most  read  and  with  which 
you  are  most  familiar  is  the  Bible. 

You  cannot  grow  old.  You  are  of  the 
immortals,  and  "what  never  is  to  die  for- 
ever must  be  young."  A  friend  met  John 
Quincy  Adams,  when  perhaps  older  than 
ourselves,  and  inquired  after  his  health.  , 
He  replied  cheerily  that  he  was  young  and 
well  as  ever,  but  that  the  house  he  lived 
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in  was  "getting  out  of  repair."  He  did 
not  know  just  how  to  make  it  better,  and 
would  move  out  when  it  was  no  longer 
habitable — but  he  would  never  grow  old. 
So  of  you,  blessing  and  blest,  loving  and 
beloved— you  cannot  grow  old. 

We  are  all  very  grateful  to  our  good 
friend,  Mrs.  Campbell,  one  of  your  most 
devoted  friends,  for  the  opportunity  she 
has  given  to  so  many  of  those  who  love 
you  to  meet  you  here  on  this  notable  birth- 
day anniversary,  and  to  say  what  we  all 
thmk  and  feel  as  we  have  never  said  it  be- 
fore. "Three-score  and  ten."  What  a 
heaven  earth  would  be  if  every  "three- 
score and  ten"  were  like  this  of  yours 
to-day ! 

A  VICTORY  OF  PEACE. 


THE  announcement  from  Washington 
that  the  President  and  the  British 
Ambassador,  Mr.  Bryce,  have  agreed  upon 
a  general  arbitration  treaty  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
whole  world.  The  treaty  is  of  the  widest 
possible  scope.  The  ingenious  but  sophis- 
tical argument — ^an  argument  that  would  de- 
feat real  arbitration — against  including  in 
an  arbitration  treaty  questions  of  vital  in- 
terest and  honor,  has  been  disregarded,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations  will  take  action 
that  will  have  the  most  far-reaching  and 
beneficent  influence  upon  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  whole  purpose  of  arbitration  is  to 
avert  the  minds  of  men  and  nations  from 
war  and  the  thought  of  resort  to  war  in  the 
first  instance  and  to  provide  not  only  the 
means  of  judicial  arbitrament,  but  to  fur- 
nish the  machinery  and  method  that  will 
necessarily  impose  delay,  calm  considera- 
tion and  negotiation.  The  proposed  treaty 
appears  to  have  surmounted  several  ob- 
stacles that  were  assumed  by  the  enemies 
of  arbitration  to  be  insuperable.  For  in- 
stance, all  questions  that  are  unquestionably 
justiciable  are  to  be  referred  to  The  Hague 
Tribunal,  unless,  by  special  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  in  interest,  some  other 
tribunal  shall  be  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
Then  the  treaty  provides — and  this  is  a 
vital  feature — ^that  in  all  instances  there 
shall  be  a  commission  of  inquiry  which  shall 
make  recommendations.  If  the  commission 
shall  be  able  to  settle  the  dispute  a  resort 
even  to  arbitration  will  be  unnecessary.  In 
acute  cases,  which  one  or  both  nations  do 
not  think  should  be  properly  referred  to  an 
arbitration  tribunal,  the  commission  shall 
make  an  investigation  and  give  its  decision. 


If  it  decides  that  arbitration  properly  comes 
into  play  the  commission's  decision  is  to  be 

Spding.  Discussion,  deliberation  and  due 
eference  to  the  opinion  of  the  nation  are 
guaranteed  by  the  provision  that  "arbitra- 
tions are  to  be  conducted  under  terms  of 
submission  subject  to  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate." 

It  is  scarcely  crediUe  that  the  treaty 
will  now  meet  any  serious  obstacles  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  must  ratify  it 
to  make  it  the  law  of  the  land.  The  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaty  with  England  nego- 
tiated during  Cleveland's  Administration 
failed  of  ratification  by  only  a  few  votes, 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous impetus  given  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  The  people  •  of  this  country  are 
better  informed  than  they  were  on  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitration,  the  cost  of  militarism, 
the  folly,  sin  and  horror  of  war.  The 
weight  of  the  intelligence  and  of  the  moral 
sentiment  of  this  country  is  now  on  the 
side  of  arbitration  and  peace  and  the  peace 
movement  has  not  by  any  means  been  con- 
fined to  the  United  States.  If  the  treaty 
shall  be  ratified  a  great  "  battle  "  for  civili- 
zation will  be  won. — Ledger, 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  THE 
TEACHERS'  MEETING. 


HENRY    D.    HERVEY. 


JUST  as  the  real  work  of  the  teacher  is 
done  in  the  dassroom  when  she  comes 
into  vital  touch  with  her  pupils,  so  the  best 
work  of  the  superintendent  on  the  pro- 
fessional side,  at  least,  is  done  in  the  grade 
meeting  when  he  comes  into  vital  touch 
with  his  teachers.  The  besetting  sin  of  the 
teacher  is  also  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
superintendent,  namely,  the  sin  of  monop^ 
olizing  all  the  talking  and  most  of  the 
thinking.  Whatever  else  the  teacher  may 
accomplish,  she  has  failed  if  she  does  not 
develop  in  her  pupils  independence,  initia- 
tive and  courage;  and  the  superintendent 
who  fails  to  stimulate  these  high  qualities 
in  his  teachers  has  signally  failed  in  his 
most  important  function.  The  ambition  of 
both  the  true  teacher  and  the  true  superin- 
tendent is  to  make  themselves  superfluous^ 
not  indispensable. 

Two  or  three  ways  are  suggested  by 
which  the  superintendent  may  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  his  teachers  in  independence 
of  thought  and  in  professional  power.  He 
should  be  quick  in  detecting  and  generous 
in  recognizing  teaching  ability.  If  a 
teacher  does  something  exceptionally  well. 
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he  should  commend  her  for  it  and  speak  to 
others  about  it.  He  should  not  hesitate  to 
send  visitors  to  see  her  work,  even  though 
this  may  result  in  her  securing  elsewhere 
an  offer  at  a  higher  salary  than  he  can  pay. 
The  superintendent  who  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  professional  advancement  of  his 
teachers  not  only  reveals  a  narrow  and 
ungenerous  spirit,  but  also  shows  poor 
professional  and  even  poor  business  judg- 
ment. For  every  teacher  who  has  a  higher 
call,  ten  teachers  are  being  prepared  to 
take  her  place  in  a  system  where  a  high 
standard  of  professional  ethics,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  common  honesty,  prevails.  The 
superintendent  who  "  hides  "  his  best  teach- 
ers does  not  deserve  to  have  teachers  worth 
"  stealing,"  and  probably  wiH  not  have  such 
for  any  great  length  of  time. 

When  a  teacher  is  doing  especially  fine 
work  in  any  given  line,  the  superintendent 
should  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  the  other 
teachers  in  the  grade,  to  be  held  if  possible 
in  her  own  room,  where  she  can  demon- 
strate with  her  own  children  under  normal 
conditions  her  methods  and  her  results. 
Things  seen  make  a  far  more  vivid  im- 
pression than  things  merely  talked  about 
After  the  teacher-hostess  has  given  a  model 
lesson,  occupying  from  twenty  minutes  to 
half  an  hour,  the  children  may  be  dis- 
missed and  the  remainder  of  the  time  spent 
in  a  free  discussion  of  the  points  illustrated. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  effec- 
tive forms  of  the  grade  meeting.  Good 
methods  are  just  as  contagious  as  bad,  and 
within  a  week  after  such  a  meeting  it  is 
possible  to  see  a  decided  improvement 
among  all  the  teachers  of  a  grade  in  the 
particular  feature  of  the  work  which  has 
been  illustrated  in  a  meeting  of  this  char- 
acter. Besides  this,  the  teacher  whose 
work  has  thus  been  commended  feels  en- 
couraged and  has  good  heart  for  yet 
greater  achievement,  while  at  the  same 
time  all  the  other  teachers  are  stimulated 
to  work  out  some  specialty  of  their  own. 
While  wholesome  rivalry  may  be  encour- 
aged, I  have  never  personally  known  of  any 
evil  effects  resulting  in  the  form  of  petty 
jealousies. 

There  can  be  no  success  in  teaching,  or 
anything  else,  without  interest;  and  there 
can  be  no  interest  without  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  The  superintendent 
must  decide  whether  he  wishes  to  work 
with  mere  hirelings  or  with  teachers.  In 
order  to  increase  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  actual  responsibility  must  be 
laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  teaching 
corps.  There  can  be  no  true  development 
without  self -activity,  and  this  should  be 
encouraged,  even  at  the  expense  of  imme- 


diate results.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  in- 
crease a  sense  of  responsibility  and  to 
secure  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  teach- 
ers is  to  ask  the  teachers  in  each  g^de  to 
elect  three  from  their  own  number  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  who  shall  act  dur- 
ing the  year  as  their  official  representatives. 
The  superintendent  should  advise  frequently 
with  these  representatives  in  reference  to 
the  work  of  the  grade  and  from  them  should 
secure  the  views  of  the  grade  teachers. 
Often  a  freer  and  far  more  intimate  dis- 
cussion may  be  had  with  the  grade  repre- 
sentatives than  would  be  possible  when  the 
entire  grade  is  called  together.  The  super- 
intendent may  from  time  to  time  ask  the 
representatives  of  a  given  grade  to  ascer- 
tain the  sentiment  of  the  grade  teachers  on 
a  given  topic  and  report  to  him.  For  this 
purpose  the  representatives  may  send  out  a 
set  of  questions  to  the  grade,  may  digest  the 
replies,  and  report  the  results  to  him.  On 
these  replies  as  a  basis  a  meeting  of  the 
entire  grade  may  be  held  for  general  dis- 
cussion. At  this  meeting  either  the  super- 
intendent or  one  of  the  grade  representa- 
tives may  preside. — American  Education. 


WHAT  UNCLE  SAM  IS  DOING  FOR 
THE  FARMERS. 


THE  mightiest  of  all  the  Servants  of 
Uncle  Sam,  says  the  Washington 
correspoxident  of  the  Lancaster  Inquirer, 
is  Hon.  James  Wilson,  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  waves  his 
wand  over  the  deserts,  and  ten  blades  of 
grass  spring  up  where  none  has  grown  be- 
fore. He  puts  on  his  Fortunatus  cap  and 
flies  to  the  Atlas  Mountains^  bringing  back 
macaroni  wheat  which  adds  billions  of 
loaves  to  our  national  bread  basket.  He 
scours  the  earth  for  new  nuts  and  fruits, 
and  from  China  and  Japan  brings  rice 
which  yields  a  thousandfold  on  the  low- 
lands of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  He  touches 
with  his  magic  rod  and  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  is  harnessed  to  bacteria,  which 
make  Mother  Earth  produce  as  she  has  not 
produced  before.  He  shows  the  farmers 
how  to  double  their  corn  and  the  planters 
how  to  add  millions  to  the  value  of  their 
cotton.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  helpful 
hen  and  the  little  red  apple,  and,  he  is,  in 
short,  the  mightiest  genius  of  the  Lamp  of 
all  those  in  the  employ  of  our  national 
ruler,  Uncle  Sam,  Patriarch. 

I  first  met  Secretary  Wilson  when  he 
had  just  taken  his  seat  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  President  McKinley's  cabinet.  That 
was  fourteen  years  ago,  and  he  has  been 
working  wonders  ever  since.    He  is  a  plain 
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Scotch  farmer,  but  he  deals  in  sums  that 
would  stagger  a  Morgan  or  a  Guggenheim. 
During  the  past  ten  years  the  proceeds  of 
our  farms  have  been  more  than  $80,000,- 
000,000. 

Eighty  thousand  millions  1  It  means 
enough  to  give  $4000  to  every  family  or 
800  dollars  to  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  whole  United  States.  That  sum  has 
come  out  of  the  farms  within  ten  years, 
and  yearly  the  product  increases.  When 
the  present  secretary  took  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  it  annually 
amounted  to  about  $4,000,000,000.  In  1910 
it  was  almost  $9,000,000,000,  and  when  the 
present  schemes  of  farm  improvement  and 
new  crops  have  been  generally  adopted  we 
shall  be  rich  enough  to  buy  Mexico  and 
Canada  and  to  inaugurate  peace  move- 
ments throughout  the  world. 

Eighty  thousand  million  dollars!  That 
big  sum  is  beyond  human  conception.  It  is 
$10,000,000,000  more  than  all  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  more  than 
twice  the  value  of  all  that  Russia  owns, 
four  times  the  total  wealth  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  over  fifteen  times  that  of 
Holland  or  Spain. 

Coming  down  to  the  crops  of  a  single 
year.  Secretary  Wilson  tells  me  that  during 
1910  our  farmers  yanked  almost  $9,000,- 
000,000  out  of  Mother  Earth's  pockets. 
That  sum  would  come  within  10  per  cent.  : 
of  the  government  revenues  of  every  coun- 
try on  earth,  and  it  would  pay  nine  tenths 
of  all  the  salaries  of  those  governments,  in- 
cluding their  armies,  and  from  the  kings 
who  sit  the  thrones  to  the  women  who  scrub 
the  palaces  and  public  offices. 

Nine  thousand  millions  of  money  a  year 
means  just  about  thirty  millions  for  every 
working  day.  It  means  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  every  hour,  $20,000  for 
every  minute  and  over  $333  for  every 
second.  Take  out  your  watcii  and  look  at 
its  face.  Follow  the  second  hand  as  it 
measures  the  minutes.  Every  time  it  goes 
around  its  little  dial  our  farmers  are  add- 
ing $20,000  to  our  national  wealth.  Now 
put  it  to  your  ear  and  listen  to  the  ticking. 
Every  tick  means  more  than  $300,  and 
that  $300  is  added  with  every  tick,  day  and 
night,  week  in  and  week  out,  all  the  year 
through. 

It  is  the  man  who  has  had  much  to  do 
with  making  this  wealth  that  you  talk  with 
to-day.  I  am  merely  the  phonograph,  and 
through  me  the  secretary  of  agriculture  is 
speaking  to  you.  We  are  sitting  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  office  and  the  secretary  is  talking 
of  Uncle  Sam,  Patriarch. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
take   care  of   the   citizen,   and   it   should 


study  his  comfort  in  every  possible  way. 
It  should  show  him  how  to  husband  his 
wealth,  and  to  develop  his  property  for 
himself  and  the  nation.  These  are  some  of 
the  things  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  I  might 
also  say  some  of  those  we  are  doing." 

"  Can  you  g^ve  me  an  idea  of  your  work 
for  the  farmers?" 

"We  are  not  working  for  the  farmers 
alone,"  was  the  reply.  "  This  department  is 
for  all  the  people.  It  affects  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country,  and  its 
sphere  is  increasing  each  year.  We  are 
now  spending  about  $15,000,000  per  an- 
num, and  the  whole  of  this  is  used  for  in- 
vestigations and  operations  which  tend  to 
the  increase  of  our  national  and  individual 
wealth.  We  have  more  than  12,000  em- 
ployes, and  we  have  trebled  our  force 
within  the  past  ten  years." 

"Can  you  tell  me  some  of  the  things 
you  are  doing,  Mr.  Secretary?" 

"I  could  mention  a  hundred,  and  the 
work  of  each  would  give  you  the  material 
for  a  very  good  letter.  You  will  have  to 
visit  the  bureaus,  and  I  will  see  that  every- 
thing is  thrown  open  to  you.  This  is  a 
great  experiment  station,  consisting  of  an 
army  of  practical  scientists,  who  are  work- 
ing along  all  sorts  of  lines.  If  you  want 
to  know  about  aerial  navigation  I  will  turn 
you  over  to  Prof.  Moore,  and  he  will  tell 
you  the  result  of  the  latest  investigations 
of  the  upper  air.  If  you  would  know  about 
our  forests,  I  can  send  you  to  the  chief  of 
that  service.  He  has  3000  men  under  him, 
and  he  takes  care  of  190,000,000  acres  of 
woods. 

"Would  you  know  about  cooking?  We 
have  chemists  who  are  studying  foods  and 
who  will  put  you  in  a  glass  case  and  feed 
you  there,  telling  you  just  how  much  of 
each  bite  goes  to  make  muscle  and  how 
much  is  pure  waste. 

"I  have  recently  tested  the  matter  of 
cheese.  I  have  always  had  the  idea  that 
green  cheese  is  not  good  for  the  stomach 
and  that  old  and  sharp  cheese  is  better. 
We  fed  a  man  upon  the  different  kinds  and 
tested  it,  and  we  know  which  is  right. 

"  Are  you  interested  in  bugs  ?  We  hai« 
a  department  devoted  to  them,  which  is 
studying  all  sorts  of  insects  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  With  other  things  it  is 
working  on  the  gypsy  moth  and  the  brown- 
tail  moth,  which  are  now  ravaging  the 
trees  of  a  large  part  of  New  England. 
These  moths  were  brought  in  from  abroad 
by  a  scientist  for  the  purpose  of  study. 
He  allowed  a  pair  or  so  to  get  loose,  and 
the  restdt  is  they  have  multiplied  by  mil- 
lions and  are  destroying  the  trees  over  an 
area  of  10,000  square  miles.    We  heard  that 
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there  were  parasites  which  would  exter- 
minate this  pest,  and  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  die 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  has 
been  sent  to  Europe  three  times  to  find 
them.  One  of  his  trips  was  to  the  Crimea, 
and  it  was  there  he  discovered  the  moth's 
greatest  enemy.  We  have  imported  it. 
Congress  has  given  us  an  appropriation  to 
wipe  out  that  pest." 

"  Another  interesting  investigation,"  con- 
tinued Secretary  Wilson,  "relates  to  the 
fever  tick,  which  has  ruined  the  cattle  in 
parts  of  the  South  to  the  extent  of  some- 
thing like  $40,000,000  a  year. 

"We  looked  everywhere  to  get  some- 
thing to  fight  it,  but  failed.  At  last  we  dis- 
covered that  the  tick  bred  on  the  ground 
and  that  the  young  fastened  themselves  to 
the  plants,  and,  crawling  up  them,  were 
able  to  get  on  such  catSe  as  fed  in  the 
pastures.  We  found  that  they  had  to  reach 
the  cattle  very  soon  or  they  died.  Witli 
this  knowledge  we  get  the  farmers  to 
divide  their  fields  in  the  middle  and  put  the 
stock  on  one  side.  In  a  short  time  the 
ticks  which  had  crawled  up  the  grass  died 
of  starvation.  We  now  had  all  the  cattle 
dipped  in  a  bath,  which  destroyed  the  ticks 
on  them,  and  moved  them  across  to  the 
other  side  of  the  field.  Within  a  few  days 
all  the  ticks  in  the  now  vacant  pasture  had 
died  the  same  way,  and  that  land  was  clear. 
By  these  means  we  have  already  driven  this 
pest  out  of  between  90,000,000  and  100,- 
000,000  acres  of  pasture  lands.  The  total 
area  is  about  145,000  square  miles.  It  is 
equal  to  three  and  one-half  states  the  size 
of  Ohio." 

MAIL  POUCHES. 


Uncle  Sam  has  twenty-eight  different 
kinds  of  mail  bags  in  service,  and  they 
range  in  cost  from  22  cents  to  $2,156  each. 
There  are  mail  pouches  for  almost  every 
conceivable  use,  and  you  can  ship  almost 
anything  that  comes  within  the  postal  regu- 
lations with  a  minimum  of  loss  and  break- 
age, says  Harper's  Weekly.  Probably  the 
most  peculiar  mail  bag  is  the  one  arranged 
for  carrying  bees.  Sending  bees  by  mail 
was  a  difficult  operation  before  the  "bee 
bag"  was  adopted.  Usually  the  bees  ar- 
rived at  their  destination  dead  or  so  ex- 
hausted that  they  were  of  little  use.  Now 
these  little  honey  makers  can  be  shipped  by 
mail  several  thousand  miles  in  the  "bee 
bag"  without  suffering  and  can  obtain  air 
and  a  good  supply  of  food  during  their 
transit. 

Mail  bags  are  made  of  various  materials. 
The  cheapest  are  of  cotton  and  the  most 
costly  of  leather.    Those  used  on  fast  ex- 


presses are  re-enforced  with  metal  so  that 
they  can  be  flung  from  fast  moving  trains 
without  damage.  Even  then  these  bags,  or 
"  catcher  pouches,"  do  not  last  much  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  while  some  of  the 
cotton  bags  used  for  the  work  will  remain 
in  service  upward  of  ten  years. 

In  parts  of  the  west,  where  the  mail  must 
be  carried  for  many  miles  on  horseback, 
special  pouches  are  in  use  for  slinging  over 
the  animal's  flarks.  In  the  far  frozen  north 
special  bags  are  made  for  sled  tran^K)rta- 
tion,  and  in  the  cities  a  bag  in  use  for  pneu- 
matic tube  service  is  made  of  a  composition 
called  "  leatheroid."  The  ordinary  cotton 
mail  bags  are  woven  so  dosely  that  they  are 
practically  waterproof,  and  in  the  weave 
there  are  thirteen  stripes  of  blue.  Each 
cotmtry  marks  i's  own  mail  pouches  in  some 
individual  way,  so  that  if  one  gets  lost  in  a 
far  country  its  ownership  can  be  readily 
detected. 

Nearly  65,000,000  mail  bags  are  used  each 
year  by  the  whole  country,  and  as  they  are 
being  worn  out  all  the  time  the  supply  has 
to  be  kept  up.  There  are  mail  bag  hospiatls, 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  them  go  every 
week.  One  such  mail  bag  hospital  re- 
pairs upward  of  5000  a  day.  These  prippled 
bags  are  in  all  sorts  of  dilapidated  condi- 
tions. A  railroad  wreck  may  injure  sev- 
eral hundreds  or  thousands,  and  these  must 
all  go  to  the  hospital  before  entering  active 
life  again.  Christmas  is  responsible  for 
much  damage  to  the  mail  bags,  owing  to 
the  hard  service  they  get,  and  immediately 
after  the  midwinter  holiday  season  several 
hundred  thousand  bags  go  to  the  hospitals. 

Mail  bags  are  the  most  traveled  of  all 
articles  in  use  today.  They  are  constantly 
moving,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  miles  a  bag  ten  years 
old  has  traveled. 


RAILROAD    TREE    GROWING. 


THE  forester  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  announces,  in  his  re- 
port for  1910,  that  4,000,000  trees  have 
been  planted  by  his  department  in  the  nine 
years  beginning  with  1902,  when  the  com- 
pany first  entered  upon  the  field  of  conser- 
vation. The  prospective  need  of  timber, 
particularly  ties,  at  a  time  when  wood  is 
likely  to  be  scarce,  has  prompted  this  rail- 
road company  to  begin  making  provision 
for  the  future.  Its  trees  are  grown  in 
thirteen  different  plantations,  one  of  which 
is  in  New  Jersey,  one  in  Maryland,  and  the 
rest  in  Pennsylvania.  They  are  an  excel- 
lent supplement  to  our  State  forest  re- 
serves, as  they  answer  the  same  purpose 
in  reclothing  the  denuded  hills  and  stop- 
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ping  the  wasting  of  the  soil,  and  so  far  as 
their  influence  extends  also  help  to  con- 
serve the  water  supply. 

If  this  enlightened  tree  planting  policy 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  followed 
by  other  great  railroads,  the  timber  supply, 
now  rapidly  dwindling,  will  be  maintainea. 
The  draft  on  our  woods  for  railroad  ties 
is  enormous,  and  the  excessive  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  railroads  will  be 
greatly  increased  if  the  price  of  ties  is 
moved  up  permanently  because  of  a  scar- 
city of  material.  "Even  now  it  is  difficult 
to  get  sufficient  white  oak,  which  is  the 
best  material  for  ties,  and  substitutes  must 
be  found.  If  railroad  companies  want  to 
be  sure  of  getting  ties  at  a  reasonable  cost 
thirty  years  hence,  they  need  to  grow  trees 
largely  and  liberally  as  a  provision  against 
an  impending  tree  famine. 

A  railroad  company  engaged  in  raising 
trees  should  logically  and  naturally  be  a 
foe  to  wanton  tree  destruction.  Forest 
fires  now  destroy  more  trees  than  the  lum- 
bermen do,  and  a  very  large  portion  if  not 
a  majority  of  these  fires  are  believed  to  be 
kindled  by  sparks  from  locomotives.  Glow- 
ing sparks  thrown  into  the  air  and  de- 
posited on  dry  leaves  will  start  a  fire  easily 
and  almost  inevitably.  These  sparks  should 
not  be  permitted  to  escape,  or  else  a  wide 
space  cleared  of  inflammable  material 
should  be  maintained  on  each  side  of  the 
railroad  tracks.  When  railroad  companies 
generally  recognize  this  and  stop  burning 
trees  and  embark  in  the  business  of  plant- 
ing and  raising  them  reforestration  will 
receive  a  new  and  powerful  impulse,  and 
the  danger  of  a  timber  famine  will  be 
indefinitely  postponed,  if  not  altogether 
averted. — Press. 


THE    TELEPHONE    VOICE. 


A  TEST  of  whether  gentility  is  a  thin 
veneer  or  the  solid  substance  is  that  of 
the  telephone  voice.  Who  has  not  heard 
someone  rush  to  the  tlephone  in  a  fine 
temper  and  bark  out  "Hello!  What  do 
yott  want?"  only  to  modulate  suddenly  into 
the  soft  and  honeyed  accents  of  amazing 
meekness  upon  learning  who  it  is. 

Some  people  take  advantage  of  the  tele- 
phone to  say  rude  things  anonymously  that 
they  would  never  dare  utter  face  to  face. 
It  is  so  easy  to  shout  bad  language  into 
the  little  black  cup  of  the  transmitter;  the 
tiny  colander  holes  at  the  bottom  seem  to 
invite  one  to  strain  one's  voice.  This  is 
especially  true  of  heart-to-heart  talks  with 
"Central" — which,  of  course,  is  not  a 
pretty  girl  with  her  hair  in  puffs,  but  an 
impersonal  switchboard  dotted  with  plugs. 


So  you  can  use  heated  language  till  the 
wires  become  incandescent,  and  nobody 
minds. 

It  is  a  difficult  art  to  project  one's  per- 
sonality over  the  telephone — almost  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  for  the  musician  to  put  himself 
into  what  he  sings  or  plays  and  make  it 
"get  over"  the  footlights.  The  telephone 
deprives  the  voice  of  the  speaker  of  char- 
acteristic inflections  and  what  was  tenderly 
uttered  may  sound  harsh  and  grating  and 
be  misconstrued. 

To  some  who  have  infrequent  occasion 
to  use  the  telephone  it  is  a  serious  business, 
and  their  manner  betrays  their  sense  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  performance.  They  talk 
in  measured  and  steady  phrases,  and  it 
seems  to  be  something  of  an  ordeal. 
Others,  wholly  at  their  ease,  indulge  in 
jocose  and  familiar  language  quite  as 
though  it  were  a  tete-a-tete  conversation. 

This  leaves  out  of  consideration  a  large 
class  of  telephone  users  who  seemingly  re- 
spect the  telephone  too  much  to  approach 
it  closely,  and  appear  to  think  they  can 
throw  their  words  at  the  instrument  from 
afar  off,  like  pitching  quoits,  and  still  be 
heard.  These  persons  are  almost  as  ex- 
asperating as  those  who  direct  their  office 
boys  to  summon  you  to  your  end  of  the 
line  and  then  keep  you  awaiting  their  royal 
leisure.  But  the  etiquette  of  the  telephone 
would  demand  a  separate  chapter. 


LONG  AGO. 


I  once  knew  all  the  birds  that  came 

And  nested  in  our  orchard  trees. 
For  every  flower  I  had  a  name — 

My   friends   were   woodchucks,   toads   and 
bees; 
I  knew  what  thrived  in  yonder  glen, 

Where  pickerel  lay  that  weighed  a  pound  I 
I  knew  the  wood— the  very  tree 

Where  lived  the  poaching,  saucy  crow, 
And  all  the  woods  and  crows  knew  me — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

And,  pining  for  the  joys  of  youth, 

I  tread  the  old  familiar  spot 
Only  to  learn  this  solemn  truth; 

I  have  forg^otten,  am  forgot. 
Yet,  here's  this  youngster  at  my  knee 

Knows  all  the  things  I  used  to  know. 
To  think  I  once  was  wise  as  he! — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

I  know  'tis  folly  to  complain 

Of  whatso'cr  the  fates  decree, 
Yet,  were  not  wishes  all  in  vain, 

I  tell  you  what  my  wish  would  be: 
I'd  wish  to  be  a  boy  again. 

Back  with  the  friends  I  used  to  know. 
For  I  was,  oh,  so  happy  then — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

Eugene  Field. 
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RACE  DEGENERACY. 


THAT  the  sins  of  alcoholic  parents  are 
visited  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  generation  was  shown  clearly  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Gordon,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  mass 
of  careful  statistics  proving  that  many 
cases  of  insanity,  epilepsy,  imbecility  and 
immorality  exist  chiefly  in  those  whose  par- 
ents and  grandparents  were  topers.  He 
spoke  at  the  fortieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Alcohol  and  Narcotics,  in  convention  here. 

His  study  embraces  298  cases  of  mental 
deficiency  observed  in  117  families,  taking 
only  into  consideration  the  living  members, 
the  mortality  of  children  at  an  early  age 
being  very  great.  He  declared  that  alco- 
holism is  unquestionably  one  of  the  direct 
causes  of  imbecility,  idiocy  and  feeble- 
mindedness in  the  offspring. 

"The  figures  traced  from  facts,  gath- 
ered with  care  and  accuracy,  show  that 
alcoholized  individuals  create  degenerates 
and  the  mentally  feeble,"  said  Doctor  Gor- 
don. "They,  in  their  turn,  continue  the 
chain  endlessly,  if  not  interrupted.  One 
such  family  is  capable  of  throwing  into  the 
community  dozens  of  useless  or  dangerous 
individuals." 

In  speaking  of  mind-wandering  in  the 
offspring  of  the  first  generation  of  alco- 
holic parents,  based  on  a  study  of  200  indi- 
viduals furnished  by  90  parents.  Doctor 
Gordon  found  cases  of  idiocy,  imbecility, 
feeble-mindedness  and  very  frequently 
epilepsy.  In  infancy,  as  early  as  the  teeth- 
ing age,  these  helpless  children  of  drunk- 
ards are  seized  with  convulsions,  while 
later  in  childhood  typical  epileptic  fits  are 
manifested.  This  condition  arrests  the 
mental  development,  the  result  being  that 
when  grown  to  adultship  the  majority  of 
cases  are  mentally  degenerate. 

"I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  a 
characteristic  feature  observed  in  75  out 
of  the  200  cases,"  said  Doctor  Gordon. 
"This  is  an  extraordinaiy  desire  for  alco- 
hol at  an  early  age.  Some  commenced 
to  use  it  at  the  age  of  8  and  others  at  the 
adolescent  age.  It  tends  to  prove  the 
gravity  of  alcoholic  intoxication,  which 
from  the  first  generation  becomes  so  dis- 
astrous in  its  direct  consequences.  The 
alcoholic  children  are  subject  to  the  same 
disorders  as  the  alcoholic  parents.  De- 
lirium and  confusion,  with  visual  halluci- 
nations, occurred  in  my  young  patients." 

Dr.  D.  H.  Kress,  superintendent  of  a 
sanatorium  in  Washington,  discussed  "  The 
Relation  of  Narcotics  to  Race  Suicide  and 
Longevity."  After  pointing  out  the  small 
birth  rate  in  France,  England  and   Ger- 


many, he  said  that  no  cotmtry  is  more  en- 
dangered by  race  suicide  than  the  United 
States.  Turning  to  Baltimore,  he  cited  the 
fact  that  there  were  8375  births  here  in 
1875,  and  yet  in  1910,  when  the  population 
increased  about  100  per  cent  the  number 
of  births  was  only  8796.  He  urged  before 
an  increase  in  the  birth  rate  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  children  bom. 
"Sterility  and  high  living,"  he  said,  "arc 
the  chief  causes  of  the  trouble.  Drunken- 
ness, where  women  nurse  their  own  chil- 
dren, is  rare." 

The  use  of  caffeine  in  various  forms, 
notably  coffee,  was  greatly  deplored,  and 
the  speaker  declared  such  an  inebriate 
more  hopeless  than  one  addicted  to  alco- 
hol. Tobacco  is  being  used  in  large  quan- 
tities by  women,  said  Doctor  Kress,  and 
as  they  increase  its  use  just  so  will  the 
race  become  depleted. 

"The  prevention  of  Inebriety"  was 
treated  by  Dr.  G.  Milton  Lintbicum  in  an 
interesting  paper.  In  concluding  his  re- 
marks he  said: 

"Legislation  must  follow  education,  and 
not  education  legislation.  The  keyword  of 
the  prevention  of  inebriety  must  be  edu- 
cation. Education  of  the  child,  education 
of  the  youth,  educuation  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  of  the  medical  students,  the  young 
physicians,  teachers,  professors  and  afl 
thinkers  as  to  the  true,  scientific  facts  of 
alcoholism  and  inebriety,  and  this  is  our 
only  hope  in  preventing  inebriety. 


THE  MIDDLE  AGES  HIS  HOBBY. 


Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  dean  and  professor 
of  the  history  of  medicine  and  nervous 
diseases  at  Fordham  University,  finds  time 
amid  his  scholastic  duties  to  write  books, 
some  of  which  have  gone  through  several 
editions.  Dr.  Walsh  has  made  a  specialty 
of  bygone  times,  and  if  vou  want  to  feel 
someding  of  the  intense  human  interest  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  reach  across  the  cen- 
turies and  shake  hands  with  the  year  1300, 
drop  in  and  chat  with  the  doctor  at  his 
home,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  The  doctor 
believes  that  people  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  wiser  and  happier  than  they  are  now, 
and  he  has  written  several  books  to  prove  it. 

"Despite  all  the  talk  about  the  wonders 
of  the  twentieth  century,  in  nearly  every 
important  way  we  are  behind  the  great  pre- 
decessors," said  Dr.  Walsh,  leaning  back  in 
his  easy  chair  and  looking  over  a  confusion 
of  books  and  manuscripts  on  his  study  table. 
"  In  some  things  we  are  just  beginning  to 
come  back  to  where  we  were  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     The  spirit  of  fraternity  which  so- 
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dologists  are  aiming  at  now  was  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  England 
there  were  30,000  guilds  for  3,000,000  in- 
habitants. They  carried  fire  insurance,  life 
insurance,  and  insurance  against  robbery 
and  shipwreck.  And  you've  heard  of  that 
fine  new  idea  about  visiting  and  district 
nurses.  Well,  they  had  them  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  were  furnished  by  the  guilds 
especially  for  night  service,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  expected  to  pay  if  they  could, 
and  if  they  couldn't  it  came  out  of  the  guild 
treasury.  And  were  they  happier?  Of 
course  they  were,  for  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  what  they  liked  best.  In  an  Eng- 
lish cathedral  the  wonderful  grilled  doors 
are  a  sight  for  tourists.  There  is  a  bill  for 
those  doors  still  in  the  library  of  the  chapter 
house,  and  thev  were  built  by  the  village 
blacksmith,  and  the  town  carpenter  made 
the  exquisite  choir  stalls.  Do  vou  suppose 
they  would  have  done  so  well  if  they  hadn't 
liked  their  work?  And  the  delicate  em- 
broidery of  the  women  is  still  a  marvel. 

"  The  subway  and  the  elevated,  with  steam 
and  electricity,  have  given  us  so  much  more 
time  than  they  had.  But  who's  got  any  time 
now?  Nobody  I  know  of  except  the 
farmers  who  haven't  put  in  modem  im- 
provements yet  And  how  about  education 
for  the  people?  We're  just  getting  around 
to  the  manual  training  idea.  Then  there 
were  art  guilds,  craft  guilds,  and  merchant 
guilds,  not  to  speak  of  the  various  trade 
guilds.  Boys  were  apprenticed  to  men, 
following  such  vocation  as  the  youth  had  a 
liking  for,  and  received  an  adequate  train- 
ing. The  town  of  York  had  12,000  citizens 
when  the  cathedral  there  was  built,  and  the 
town  of  Lincoln  the  same  number,  and 
neither  had  to  send  out  for  a  workman. 
And  when  we  want  to  build  a  monumental 
stmctore  we  search  the  world  for  artisans 
and  then  model  after  something  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

"The  people  were  not  taught  to  read 
and  write,  the  printing  press  had  not  been 
invented  and  few  books  were  available,  but 
they  were  taught  to  work  and  to  think.  The 
fact  that  they  could  construct  such  wonder- 
ful buildings,  and  appreciate  them  after 
they  were  erected,  means  much.  How 
much  do  most  get  out  of  their  present 
ability  to  read?  The  scandals  of  }resterday, 
the  rumors  of  to-day,  and  the  comic  supple- 
ment" 

"But  weren't  they  superstitious ?"  the 
listener  ventured  to  ask. 

"They  weren't  any  more  superstitious 
than  we  are,"  replied  Dr.  Walsh.  "  Dowie 
founded  his  dty  in  1900,  and  in  1896  people 
of  Chicago  formed  a  line  five  deep  and  two 
blocks  long  to  pass  in  front  of  Healer 
Schlatter    and    have    him    touch    them." 


"  Come  to  think  of  it,"  the  doctor  chuckled, 
"there  isn't  any  number  13  on  this  street 
We  have  12  and  12A.  Superstition  is  ap- 
pealed to  now  under  the  name  of  science. 
Just  say  'science,'  and  the  people  will  fall 
for  anything.  Think  of  the  quantities  of 
patent  medicines  that  go  down  the  public's 
throat  and  the  hundred  and  one  cure-all 
devices.  Just  look  at  these."  The  doctor 
took  out  of  a  drawer  a  couple  of  hinged 
pieces  of  metal.  One  was  copper  and  the 
other  zinc.  "  You  put  one  in  each  shoe,  and 
they  make  a  battery  which  will  cure  all  sorts 
of  ailments,"  he  said.  "The  fellow  that 
bought  these  paid  $2  for  them,  and  they 
must  have  cost  a  quarter  at  least.  I've  got 
some  fine  electric  belts  here,  too,  if  you 
want  to  see  them.  I  can  remember  the  blue 
glass  craze  very  well,  and  have  a  good  pic- 
ture in  my  mind's  eye  of  my  uncle  sitting 
patiently  under  a  blue  glass  for  his  rheuma- 
tism. Lots  of  folks  were  cured  by  the  blue 
glass  treatment  When  anybody  talks  to  me 
about  the  superstition  of  the  Middle  Ages  I 
wonder  if  he  isn't  joking." 


WHAT   FARMING   OFFERS   A   BOY. 


NOT  many  years  ago  farming  was  looked 
on  not  as  a  profession,  or  even  as  a 
business,  but  as  a  condition  of  life  to  which 
certain  persons  could  not  help  being  bom, 
and  from  which  it  was  desirable  to  get 
awav  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 

Those  who  remained  envied  their  com- 
rades who  went  away  to  clerk  in  the  gen- 
eral store  of  the  county-seat,  or  to  become 
lawyers  or  doctors.  They  walked  in  a 
different  world,  a  world  where  a  man  had 
soft  hands,  a  white  shirt  bosom,  and  un- 
told wealth. 

No  doubt  parents  were  partly  responsible 
for  their  boys  seeing  city  visions  and 
dreaming  city  dreams.  Not  by  saying  in 
so  many  words  that  thev  hoped  to  see  them 
clerking  in  city  stores,  but  by  talking  about 
the  city  relatives,  and  how  much  better 
off  they  were  then  the  people  in  the  country. 
Perhaps  they  were,  but  there  is  room  for 
doubts.  At  any  rate,  many  a  boy  left  the 
farm,  only  to  come  to  it  again  in  later 
years  with  a  clearer  vision  of  what  it  holds 
for  a  young  man  with  brains  and  energy. 

Brains  come  first.  Almost  anybody  can 
eke  out  an  existence  on  a  piece  of  land,  but 
it  takes  real  business  ability  to  make  one- 
hundred-dollars-an-acre  land  net  the  owner 
five  per  cent  The  modern  farm  is  a  fac- 
tory, and  the  successful  farmer  must  be 
not  only  operative,  but  superintendent  as 
well.  And  this  managerial  skill  has  a 
market  value   far  above   the   hand  labor 
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which  we  too  commonly  think  of  as  con- 
stituting all  there  is  of  farming.  A  recent 
actual  case  will  illustrate  the  point 

A  boy  about  sixteen  years  old  wanted  to 
be  a  bookkeeper.  He  had  spent  his  winters 
going  to  school  and  his  summers  herding 
cows.  He  was  a  bright  boy,  but  without 
means,  and  his  parents  were  too  poor  to 
help  him.  He  confided  his  wish  to  a  young 
man  just  out  of  college,  who  persuaded  him 
first  to  take  the  "  short  course  "  in  the  agri- 
cultural school  of  a  large  university.  This 
course  runs  through  the  winter  months 
only,  and  is  completed  in  twenty-eight 
weeks. 

Now  you  cannot  learn  a  great  deal  in 
that  short  time,  especially  when  you  start 
out  with  only  a  common-school  education, 
and  when  every  minute  which  you  have 
to  spare  must  be  occupied  with  earning 
money  to  pay  your  board  and  room  rent; 
but  Robert,  as  we  will  call  him,  started  in, 
and  soon  became  interested  in  dairy  cattle. 
He  got  work  as  a  helper  about  the  dairy- 
bam,  and  besides  earning  a  little,  he  picked 
up  a  great  many  practical  details  of  dairy 
management  that  the  mere  book  student 
never  gets. 

That  summer  he  worked  as  bam  boy  on 
a  large  dairy-farm.  In  the  autumn,  having 
given  up  the  idea  of  being  a  bookkeeper, 
and  definitely  decided  to  be  a  dairyman,  he 
retumed  to  the  school  for  another  year. 
When  spring  came,  he  received  a  diploma 
— showing  that  he  had  completed  his  work 
— ^and  an  offer  from  the  dairyman  for 
whom  he  had  worked  the  summer  before 
of  a  place  on  his  farm  as  a  regular  em- 
ploy£,  at  wages  somewhat  less  than  he 
could  have  made  at  ordinary  labor. 

Robert  took  the  place.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  he  was  rehired,  at  an  increased 
salary.  Time  passed,  and  one  dav  the  dairy- 
man came  to  him  and  said,  "  Robert,  you've 
learned  about  all  I  can  teach  you  here. 
Now  my  neighbor,  Watkins,  needs  a  man, 
and  I  think  you'll  find  it  worth  while  to  go 
to  him.  But  he  pays  five  dollars  a  month 
less.    Will  you  go  ?  " 

Robert  stayed  with  his  new  employer 
nearly  a  year,  learning  another  successful 
man's  way  of  doing  tnings,  and  twice  re- 
ceiving a  raise  in  wages.  Again  his  former 
employer  came  to  him. 

"  Robert,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  talking 
with  Watkins,  and  now  I  want  to  talk  with 
you.  There  is  a  man  near  Chicago  who  has 
a  place  open,  and  there  is  a  future  in  it." 

Again  the  "  but."  "  But  you  will  start  in 
as  barn  man,  and  at  only  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  month.     Will  you  go?" 

It  took  some  grit  to  drop  a  subforeman 
job  and  become  "  tail-ender  "  of  a  big  dairy 
crew.     Perhaps  it  took  more  grit  to  lose 


ten  tlollars  a  month,  with  no  immediate 
prospect  of  regaining  it.  But  this  young 
man  had  much  shrewd  common  sense,  and 
for  a  second  time  he  stepped  down — to  rise 
higher. 

At  that  time  he  was  twenty-one,  and  a 
master  of  the  details  of  his  business.  Pro- 
motion came  fast — three  times  within  one 
year.  Then  the  foreman  left  to  start  in 
business  for  himself,  and  Robert  took  his 
place,  and  his  wages — six  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  and  everything  found. 

To-day,  at  twenty-seven,  he  has  in  his 
control  a  great  farm  factory  capitalized  at 
eighty  thousand  dollars,  employing  for  part 
of  the  year  as  many  as  twenty  men.  He 
looks  after  all  the  details  of  the  business, 
and  makes  it  pay  five  per  cent.  net.  He 
has  a  little  herd  of  stock  of  his  own.  His 
salary  is  more  now  than  it  was  when  he 
took  the  place,  and  last  year  he  made  for 
himself,  outside  of  his  living  expenses, 
nearly  two  thousand  dollars. 

Such  is  the  opportunity  that  waits  for  a 
young  man  who  has  the  ability  to  "make 
good."  The  steady  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  is  forcing  men  to  adopt  better  methods 
of  tillage  and  a  profit-making  crop  rota- 
tion. The  young  man  who  combines  the 
loiowledge  of  how  to  do  this  with  good 
business  judgment  is  in  demand  all  over 
the  country,  and  especially  in  the  niiddle 
West,  where  large  farms  and  large  invest- 
ment call  for  special  executive  ability. 

Salaries  ranging  from  one  thousand  dol- 
lars to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  with 
house  rent  and  grocery  bill  thrown  in,  are 
not  uncommon,  and  the  second  figure  rq)re- 
sents  an  income  equivalent  to  seventy-five 
hundred  dollars,  or  even  better,  in  the  city. 
It  is  not  how  much  you  get  in  the  pay  en- 
velope, but  how  much  of  that  you  can  pre- 
vent leaking  through  your  fineers  that 
counts  in  the  long  mn. — Youth's  Com- 
panion,  

VAST  POWER  RESOURCES. 


Hydro-electric  development  marks  the 
most  interesting  of  the  engineering  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  day,  and  finds  its  im- 
portance not  only  in  its  utilization  of  vast 
power  resources  now  going  to  waste,  but  in 
the  consequent  saving  in  fuel  consumption. 
Every  horsepower  of  hydro-electric  energy 
applied  to  industry  means  either  a  direct 
addition  to  the  nation's  wealth  or  the  saving 
of  an  equivalent  in  coal.  This  develop- 
ment has,  therefore,  a  double  value,  and  the 
boon  to  the  country  at  large  of  cheaper 
power,  whether  it  be  for  lighting  or  for 
transit  or  to  turn  the  wheels  of  our  fac- 
tories, will  be  an  inestimable  one.     Balti- 
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more  has  already  drawn  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna pdant  for  water-generated  electric 
current,  and  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
field  within  a  radius  of  70  miles  of  McCall's 
Ferry  is  so  large  that  the  development  of 
the  plant  to  its  full  capacity,  and  perhaps  its 
nltimate  enlargement,  would  seem  to  be  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

The  power  plant  at  McCall's  Ferry 
reached  the  producing  point  only  after 
serious  financial  tribulations,  but  these  diffi- 
culties appear  to  have  been  in  large  part 
overcome,  and  a  future  of  usefulness  com- 
parable to  the  marvelous  growth  of  the 
hydro-electric  plants  in  the  Carolinas  and 
elsewhere  is  now  opening  before  the  com- 


pany. Its  success  will  stimulate  the  process 
of  development  throughout  the  country,  and 
hasten  the  time  when,  instead  of  less  than 
1,500,000  horsepower  of  water-generated 
electricity  serving  the  industrial  needs  of 
the  nation,  the  flowing  streams  will  be  doing 
the  work  now  being  accomplished  at  the 
cost  of  the  destruction  of  our  coal  resources. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  is  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  upward  of  37,000,- 
000  horsepower  capable  of  being  applied  in 
competition  with  coal  or  oil  fuel  developed 
power,  and  every  forward  step  in  the  utili- 
zation of  this  power  is  a  direct  addition  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country. — Ledger. 
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THE  State  board  of  education,  named  by 
Governor  Tener  under  the  provisions 
of  the  school  code,  organized  at  Harris- 
burg,  July  nth,  and  outlined  its  prdimi- 
nary  work.  Dr.  N.  C  Schaeffer,  is  ex 
officio  president,  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips 
was  elected  secretary.  All  the  members 
were  present  except  Mr.  David  B.  Oliver, 
who  was  prevented  from  attending  by  ill- 
ness in  his  family,  and  Dr.  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  who  is  in  Maine.  Messrs. 
John  S.  Rilling  and  James  M.  Coughlin 
were  named  as  a  committee  to  formulate 
rules  for  the  board,  and  Messrs.  Rilling 
and  Philips  a  committee  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  an  architect,  as  numerous  plans 
have  already  been  received  by  the  board, 
and  under  the  code  plans  for  new  school 
buildings  are  to  be  submitted  to  them.  Mr. 
Rilling  was  also  asked  to  inquire  into  the 
laws  relative  to  the  school  fund,  and  to 
recommend  a  plan  for  its  establishment. 
This  ftmd  is  destined  in  time  to  form  an 
important  State  asset,  and  it  is  to  be  estab- 
lished without  delay. 


Ms.  C.  O.  Peddicord,  of  Sardinia,  Ohio» 
•writes:  "Please  discontinue  my  subscrip- 
tion. I  ordered  one  year's  back  numbers 
ior  the  general  good  reading  in  the 
Journal,  and  continued  for  another  year. 
If  you  did  not  have  so  much  of  State  As- 
sociation reports,  and  could  devote  the 
space  to  your  other  excellent  matter,  I 
-would  become  a  life-long  reader.  I  would 
gladly  pay  for  the  numbers  devoted  to  gen- 
<ral  good  reading.    As  I  am  not  now  teach- 


ing I  prefer  reading  matter  not  too  pro- 
fessional." It  is  not  often  that  we  have 
two  meetings  of  the  State  Association  to 
be  reported  in  one  year  and  our  non-pro- 
fessional friend  may  have  cause  for  com- 
plaint.    These  reports  must  be  published. 

We  have  frequent  inquiries  from  secre- 
taries of  school  boards  as  to  why  they  have 
not  received  the  July  number.  The  reason 
is  that  the  new  organization  of  the  board 
has  not  yet  been  reported  to  the  School 
Department  at  Harrisburg.  We  receive 
these  reports  from  the  Department  promptly, 
and  the  copy  to  the  secretary  can  be  sent 
out  only  after  such  report  has  been  re- 
ceived. Some  of  the  secretaries  are  not  so 
prompt  as  they  should  be  in  reporting  to 
Harnsburg  the  organization  of  their 
boards — five  hundred  still  unreported. 

The  "safe  and  sane  Fourth"  through- 
out the  country  has  been  so  good  a  thing 
that  it  gives  promise  of  a  new  era  in  the 
observance  of  Independence  Day.  The 
fitting  program  in  Lancaster  of  general 
parade,  singing  by  the  schools,  all-day 
music  by  the  bands,  flag  presentations, 
patriotic  speeches  and  exhibitions  of  fire 
works  at  the  parks,  pleased  everybody,  and 
no  serious  accidents  occurred  of  any  sort. 
In  introducing  the  reading  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey 
spoke  as  follows: 

"Master  events  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  are  springs  of  influence  that 
have  broken  out  here  and  there  along  the 
track  of  the  ages  whose  waters  flow  peren- 
nially, in  ever  increasing  volume,  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  The  world  writes 
"B.  C."  and  "A.  D."  with  little  thought 
of  its  tremendous  significance.  All  our 
chronology  is  based  upon  what  is,  beyond 
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comparison,  the  one  great  event  of  time, 
the  birth  of  the  Man  of  Galilee.  Of  other 
events  the  call  of  Abraham  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  the  call  of  Moses  from  the  land 
of  Midian,  the  call  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  from  the  mad  enthusiasm  of 
a  cruel  and  bloody  persecution,  mark  eras 
of  vast  importance  to  the  race;  the  battles 
of  Marathon  and  Plataea,  when  Europe 
drove  back  the  Asiatic  hordes,  and  later 
when  the  Christian  drove  back  the  Mo- 
hammedan; the  signing  of  the  Magna 
Charta  at  Runnymede;  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus;  the  adoption  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence 
July  4th,  1776,  in  Philadelphia,  within  70 
miles  of  where  we  are  now  standing,  when 
a  new  nation  was  born  into  the  world,  "  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people" — all  these,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  are  pivotal  events  in  human  history. 
The  last  of  them  we  celebrate  to-day  m 
Lan<:aster,  in  saner  fashion  than  we  have 
been  wont  to  do — thanks  to  the  strenuous 
lead  of  Mayor  McQain  and  those  associ- 
ated with  him  on  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. Let  me  read  to  you  this  historic 
declaration." 


Pictures  and  school  room  mottoes  that 
have  thought  in  them  should  decorate  the 
school  room.  A  room  with  pictures  in  it, 
and  a  room  without  pictures,  differ  by 
nearly  as  much  as  a  room  well  lighted  and 
one  with  very  small  windows.  Nothing,  we 
think,  is  more  melancholy,  particularly  to 
a  person  who  must  pass  much  time  in  his 
room,  than  blank  walls,  nothing  on  them; 
for  pictures .  are  loop-holes  of  escape  to 
the  soul,  leading  it  to  other  scenes  and 
other  spheres.  It  is  such  an  inexpressible 
relief  to  some  persons  engaged  in  writing 
or  even  reading,  on  looking  up  not  to  have 
the  line  of  vision  chopped  square  off  by 
an  odious  prison  wall,  but  to  find  the  souT 
escaping,  as  it  were,  through  the  frame  of 
a  good  picture  to  other  beautiful  and  idyllic 
scenes,  where  the  fancy  of  a  moment  may 
revel   refreshed  and   delighted. 


The  center  of  population  of  the  United 
States  is  four  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
Unionville,  Monroe  county,  Indiana,  ac- 
cording to  census  bureau  announcement. 
Since  1900,  when  it  was  six  miles  south- 
west of  Columbus,  Indiana,  it  has  moved 
31  miles  westward  and  seven-tenths  of  a 
mile  northward.  The  westward  movement 
was  more  than  twice  that  of  the  1890- 
1900  decade.  This  acceleration  of  the  west- 
ward movement  is  attributed  by  census 
officialls  principally  to  the  growth  of  the 
Pacific  and  Southwestern  States.  The  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  United  States  is  in 


Northern  Kansas,  so  that  the  center  of 
population,  therefore  is  about  550  miles 
east  of  the  geographical  center  of  the 
country. 

Our  Canadian  neighbors  have  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  the  latest  manifestation  of  which 
appears  in  a  widespread  demand  through- 
out the  dominion  for  American  school 
teachers.  The  Canadians  are  short  of 
teachers  and  are  offering  remarkable  in- 
ducements to  capable  young  women  in  this 
cotmtry  to  cross  the  line  and  take  charge 
of  schools.  Doubtless  many  of  our  teach- 
ers will  accept  this  invitation  and  find  at- 
tractive homes  in  Canada. 


Governor  Tener  has  reappointed  Prof. 
H.  A.  Surface  as  Economic  Zoologist  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  next 
four  years.  We  take  pleasure  in  endorsing 
the  comment  of  the  WiUiamsport  Sun,  as 
follows:  "The  reappointment  of  Prof.  H. 
A.  Surface  to  be  State  Economic  Zoologist, 
for  four  years  more,  is  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  of  extreme  im- 
portance, to  the  State,  which  is  just  com- 
ing into  real  appreciation  of  what  Profes- 
sor Surface's  magnificent  work  is  doing, 
and  what  it  is  worth.  The  information  dis- 
seminated by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fruit  growers,  the  methods  of  tree  treat- 
ment prescribed  by  him,  and  the  care  and 
'intelligence  given  all  queries  submitted  to 
his  department,  stand  both  for  value  and 
appreciation.  No  other  one  thing  that  has 
come  out  of  Harrisburg  recently,  so  far 
as  this  section  of  Pennsylvania  is  con- 
cerned, is  of  more  importance  than  the  re- 
appointment of  State  Zoologist  Surface." 


The  last  name  added  to  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Association  at  Harris- 
burg in  December  is  that  of  Miss  Kate 
Neumont  of  Pittsburg.  The  pamphlet  re- 
port of  proceedings  of  this  meeting  was 
sent  out  two  months  ago. 


After  sixty-two  years  of  school  work 
Prof.  D.  E.  Kast,  of  Mechanicsburg,  Cum- 
berland county,  has  retired  from  the  pro- 
fession. For  the  past  seventeen  years  he 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  and 
Classical  School  of  Mechanicsburg,  which 
has  sent  many  of  its  students  into  colleges, 
normal  schools  and  other  scientific  and 
professional  schools,  not  a  few  of  whom 
are  now  in  the  work  of  teaching.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  first  normal 
school  in  the  county  and  was  for  six  years 
the  county  superintendent.  He  was  one  of 
the    students    of    the    Cumberland    Valley 
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Institute  in  1853.  He  is  81  years  of  age, 
and  until  recently  his  health  has  been  good. 
The  number  of  students  who  have  been 
under  his  care  runs  up  into  the  thousands, 
and  in  more  than  one  case  he  has  taught 
three  generations  of  one  family. 


Are  we  coming  to  the  time  when  we  shall 
have  school  all  the  year  round?  The  pres- 
ent summer  term  in  Cleveland  is  intended 
to  offer  those  children  who  have  failed  in 
the  work  of  the  year  an  opportunity  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  and  pass  on  to  the 
next  grade.  It  costs  annually  about  $22,- 
000,  and  saves  the  cost  of  instruction  for  a 
whole  year.  The  proposed  all-year  school 
is  an  extension  of  the  present  summer  term 
by  admitting  promoted  pupils  for  advance 
work  on  equal  terms  with  non-promoted 
children,  thereby  offering  equal  opportunity 
to  both  classes.  It  also  contemplates  a 
change  in  the  school  calendar  by  extending 
the  summer  term  to  twelve  weeks  and  re- 
ducing the  regular  school  year  to  thirty- 
six  weeks.  It  costs  no  more  to  carry  a 
group  of  children  forward  in  their  work  at 
one  time  of  year  than  at  another. 


THE  STATE  BOARD. 


THE  members  of  the  School  Code  Com- 
mission  were  appointed   June   27th 
by  Governor  Tener,  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  their  term  of  office  beginning 
July  1st    The  act  makes  State  Supt.  Na- 
than C.  Schaeffer  president  of  the  board. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Commission. 
His  fellow-members  are  Dr.  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, Philadelphia,  named  for  six  years; 
Hon.  David  B.  Oliver,  Pittsburg,  five  years ; 
Dr.  George  M.  Phillips,  West  Chester,  four 
years;    Mr.   John   S.   Rilling,   Erie,   three 
years;   Mr.  William  Lauder,  Riddlesburg, 
two  years,  and  Supt.  James  M.  Coughlin, 
one  year.     Dr.  Brumbaugh  is  superinten- 
dent of  Philadelphia's  public  schools ;  David 
B.  Oliver  is  president  of  the  school  board 
of  Pittsburg;  John  S.  Rilling  is  a  lawyer 
of  Erie;   James  M.  Coughlin   is   superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Wilkes-Barre ;   Dr. 
George  M.  Philips  is  principal  of  the  West 
Chester    State    Normal    School,    and    Mr. 
L     William  Lauder  is  a  merchant  at  Riddles- 
burg, Bedford  county.    Annually  hereafter 
the   Governor   will   appoint   one   member. 
All  of  these  men  are  well  known  for  their 
interest  in  education  and,  as  required  by 
law,  three  of  them  are  practical  educators 
of  wide  experience.    The  Governor  thought 
wisely  that  the  new  law  should  be  admin- 
istered by  those  who  have  given  it  so  much 
consideration    and  who   so   earnestly   ap- 


prove its  provisions.  The  only  compensa- 
tion allowed  the  board  is  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  board  will  be 
to  provide  for  a  schedule  in  relation  to 
plans  and  specifications  of  new  school  build- 
ings, for  after  the  organization  of  the 
board  no  building  can  be  contracted  for, 
outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  un- 
less the  plans  are  submitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  concerning  these 
plans  have  been  laid  before  the  directors 
concerned.  This  will  not  affect  the  school 
buildings  which  were  in  construction  or 
remodeling,  or  for  which  contracts  were 
awarded  prior  to  May  18,  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  the  act. 

The  board  will  be  required  to  recom- 
mend school  legislation  to  the  Governor 
and  General  Assembly;  to  equalize  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  State;  to  encourage  agricultural 
education,  manual  training,  domestic  sci- 
ence, etc.  Another  important  duty  of  the 
board  is  to  inspect  and  require  reports 
from  institutions  now  wholly  or  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  State  and  not  under  super- 
vision of  the  State  authorities.  There  are 
many  such  institutions  drawing  large  sums 
of  money  from  the  State,  that  make  no 
report  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  State  board  may  also  acquire 
and  manage,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  State  normal  schools  which 
are  now  private  educational  institutions. 

The  offices  of  the  Board  of  Education 
will  be  in  the  State  Capitol,  but  it  may 
meet  elsewhere  when  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  The  board  is  authorized  to 
employ  such  assistants  and  incur  such  other 
expenses  as  it  finds  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties,  but  is  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  of 
$25,000  made  for  its  use  during  two  years. 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Press:  The  new 
State  Board  of  Education  is  very  properly 
made  up  of  the  men  who  had  a  part  in 
drawing  up  the  new  school  code.  As  they 
are  so  largely  responsible  for  the  law,  it  is 
fitting  that  they  should  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  setting  it  in  operation  so 
far  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  can 
do  this.  Its  powers  are  limited,  but  im- 
portant. Most  of  its  members  are  identi- 
fied with  the  work  of  public  education  in 
their  localities,  and  with  the  supervision 
thus  established  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  start  under  the  new  school  code  with 
conditions  most  favorable  to  its  success. 

And  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer:  All  these 
men  afe  well  qualified  for  the  work  before 
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them.  It  is  probable  that  man  for  man  they 
could  not  be  exceeded  in  personal  qualifi- 
cations or  high  interest  in  education,  while 
their  larger  value  comes  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  now  themselves  to  inaugurate  a 
vast  change  which  they  have  planned. 
This  gives  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  a  body  that  will  have  some 
executive  control  over  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  State.  It  was  admitted  dur- 
ing the  hearings  before  the  Legislature 
this  winter  that  the  State  Board  was  the 
crux  of  the  new  system  and  that  much 
depended  on  the  personnel  of  that  body, 
that  it  could  make  or  mar  to  a  large  extent 
the  new  code.  As  the  code  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  its  friends  who  are  experts,  it  is 
expected  that  excellent  results  will  follow. 


p* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HIGBEE. 


IN  a  very  interesting  historical  address  at 
Mercersburg  May  30,  191 1,  on  the 
"  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding 
of  the  Institutions  at  Mercersburg  Marshall 
College  and  Mercersburg  CoHege,"  which  is 
published  in  the  Reformed  Church  Messen- 
ger of  June  isth.  Rev.  John  C.  Bowman, 
D.D.,  speaks  in  turn  of  the  eminent  men 
who  made  these  schools  so  influential  for 
good  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State.  Dr. 
Bowman  is  President  of  the  Reformed 
Theological  Seminary.  He  felt  the  mould- 
ing power  of  Dr.  Higbee  in  his  student  days 
and  has  this  to  say  of  that  remarkable  man : 

In  1871,  Dr.  Higbee  became  the  president 
of  Mercersburg  College,  taking  the  place 
of  Dr.  Apple,  who,  in  turn,  became  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Higbee  in  the  Seminary, 
which  was  removed  to  Lancaster  the  same 
year.  For  nine  years,  until  the  dose  and 
completion  of  its  work,  Dr.  Higbee  was  the 
inspiring  head  and  indefatigable  supporter 
of  Mercersburg  College.  Associated  with 
him  were  men  of  marked  ability,  who  shared 
the  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  their  chief : 
Professors  Abbott,  Bechtold,  the  Kersch- 
ners  (Jacob  and  Joseph),  Schaeffer,  Mull 
and  Carver. 

Upon  Dr.  Higbee,  while  bearing  his  full 
share  of  the  coHege  work,  fell  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  conducting  a  theological 
department,  which  was  successfully  main- 
tained to  the  end.  The  purpose  of  the 
department,  and  the  work  accomplished  by 
it,  find  full  vindication  in  the  worthy  char- 
acter of  its  graduates,  and  in  the  noble 
record  which  they  have  made  in  the  service 
of  the  Christian  ministry. 

Mercersburg  College,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Higbee,  wielded  a  powerful 
influence,  and  left  a  very  distinct  impress 


upon  the  students  who  received  their  train- 
ing there.  The  life  of  the  College  was 
peculiarly  intense.  There  was  in  its  atmos- 
phere, whether  in  the  class-room,  tiie  halls 
of  Washington  Irving  and  Marshadl  Liter- 
ary Societies,  or  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  chapel,  a  subtle,  pervasive 
spirit,  which  incited  the  students  to  a  zeal 
for  knowledge,  and  an  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  the  ideals  for  which  the  institution 
stood.  Without  any  constraint  of  law, 
there  was  impressed  a  discipline  which  con- 
stantly challenged  the  best  qualities  of  the 
student's  character,  inviting  him,  and  urg- 
ing him  to  rise  to  the  higher  planes  of 
thought  and  action,  so  that  his  college 
trainmg  might  fit  him  for  the  work  of 
life,  as  a  work  most  serious  and  sacred. 

Dr.  Higbee's  strong,  interesting  and  im- 
pressive personality  was  the  presiding  and 
all-controlling  genius  of  the  College.  We 
may  speak  of  him  as  a  brilliant  scholar, 
linguist,  theologian,  preacher,  orator— but 
these  terms  fail  to  define  him.  They  were 
but  qualities  which  count  in  value  only  as 
estimated  in  the  light  of  his  personality. 
As  a  teacher,  he  was  a  master  without  a 
superior.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
labors  in  the  study,  he  never  labored  in  the 
class-room.  He  taught  with  masterly  ease. 
By  his  alertness,  buoyancy  and  animation 
he  kept  the  dullest  mind  wide  awake. 
Things  which  were  called  dead,  he  caused 
to  glow  with  life. 

Some  of  us  can  happily  recall  how  he 
taught  us  Greek,  making  the  recitation 
hour  as  bright  as  that  of  a  gleeful  game. 
I  cite  an  instance :  We  had  begun  the  Iliad 
of  Homer;  and  with  honest  labor  were 
translating  the  story  of  the  conflicts  of 
gods  and  men.  And,  now.  Dr.  Higbee,  the 
master,  comes;  it  may  be,  fresh  from  his 
study,  from  the  companionship  of  the  mas- 
ter-minds of  his  library;  or  it  may  be,  from 
the  garden  or  the  playground,  with  boots 
covered  with  dust,  j^tering  the  class- 
room, he  says :  "  Ah,  my  brazen-dad  Greeks, 
I  greet  you.  You  are  ready  for  the  con- 
flict; proceed."  After  a  few  lines  had  been 
translated.  Dr.  Higbee  interrupts:  "See, 
see  Apollo  now  comes  upon  the  scene.  Yes, 
down  from  Olympus  he  comes,  his  heart 
burning  with  wrath,  and  he  draws  his  silver 
bow!  And  he  shoots!  Read  the  Greek! 
Read  the  Greek !  Well  done !  But  you  do 
not  catch  the  music  of  the  Greek.  May  I 
read  it?  *  Deine  de  klagge  genet'  argurioio 
bioio.'  Do  you  not  hear  the  twang  of  the 
bow  ?  Do  you  hear  the  arrow  piercing  the 
air?    Bioio-0-0-0." 

Under  the  spell  of  such  a  master,  it  need 
not  be  asked,  did  the  boys  work?  They 
worked  like  veritable  Trojans,  and  were 
"  ready  for  the  conflict "  every  hour. 
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An  eminent  jurist  and  distinguished  citi- 
zen of  this  county  said,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Higbee,  that  while  he  knew 
no  man  to  be  his  equal  in  scholastic  attain- 
ments, he  regarded  Dr.  Higbee  as  the  most 
interesting  preacher  he  had  ever  heard. 
Many  of  Dr.  Higbee's  students,  I  am  sure, 
strongly  confirm  that  high  tribute.  Some 
of  us  will  never  cease  to  feel  the  thrill  of 
his  eloquence,  vibrant  with  clear,  forceful 
thought,  and  aglow  with  the  fervor  of  deep 
and  restrained  emotion. 

S"8[^t,  golden  days  in  the  history  of  our 
educational  institution,  were  the  Mercers- 
burg  College  days  of  Dr.  Apple  and  Dr. 
Higbee.  While  they  form  a  comparatively 
brief  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  Mercers- 
burg  schools,  their  pages  record  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Christian  education 
which  is  of  priceless  value.  The  mission 
of  Mcrcersburg  College,  like  that  of  its  pre- 
decessor, Marshall  College,  ended  not  in 
failure.  It  was  fulfilled  in  the  great  work 
accomplished  in  its  own  generation;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  added  breadth  and 
strength  to  the  fotmdations  on  which  have 
been  reared  the  educational  structures  of 
later  years. 


BIBLE  TERCENTENARY. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting meetings  recently  held  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York  City,  was  to  cele- 
brate the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  publication  of  the  King  James  version 
of  the  English  Bible.  The  great  hall  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity ;  and  the  inter- 
twining of  the  British  and  American  flags 
indicated  the  very  happy  trend  which  these 
celebrations  have  taken.  The  anniversary 
coincides  with  the  peace  movement  be- 
tween the  two  countries  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic.  The  English  Bible  as  a  bond  of 
union  has  been  emphasized,  and  its  signifi- 
cance has  deeply  stirred  great  audiences. 

In  the  course  of  a  speech  in  London  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said:  "The  sis- 
terhood between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  has  made  armed  strife 
between  them  unthinkable,  is  due  to  the 
deepest  of  all  possible  causes,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  both  nations  were  nurtured 
by  the  English  Bible." 

Letters  from  the  King  of  England  and 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  presence  of  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor, brought  to  the  meeting  in  an  official 
way  the  authority  of  the  two  Governments. 
The  President's  letter  was  in  the  key  of 
the  letter  which   was   read  at   the   great 


meeting  in  London.  He  spoke  of  the  King 
James  version  as  associated  with  the 
earliest  colonies  of  the  English  people  on 
this  continent.  He  described  it  as  the 
Bible  of  our  American  forefathers,  as  hav- 
ing given  shape  to  American  literature, 
and  as  having  deeply  influenced  American 
ideals  in  life  and  law  and  government.  Mr. 
Bryce  read  the  letter  from  the  King,  which 
also  happily  emphasized  the  Bible  as  a  tie 
between  the  two  peoples: 

"I  rejoice  that  America  and  England 
should  join  in  commemorating  the  publica- 
tion three  hundred  years  ago  of  that  ver- 
sion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  has  so 
long  held  its  own  among  English-speaking 
peoples.  Its  circulation  in  our  homes  has 
done  more  perhaps  than  anything  else  on 
earth  to  promote  moral  and  religious  wel- 
fare among  old  and  young  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

"The  version  which  bears  King  James's 
name  is  so  clearly  interwoven  in  the  his- 
tory of  British  and  American  life  that  it 
is  right  we  should  thank  God  for  it  to- 
gether. I  congratulate  the  President  and 
people  of  the  United  States  upon  their 
share  in  this  our  common  heritage." 

The  British  Ambassador  declared  that 
our  common  reverence  for  the  English 
version  has  been  a  link  between  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  in  four  great  conti- 
nents, the  strength  of  which  has  grown 
more  precious  as  the  memories  of  old  mis- 
understandings and  bickerings  have  melted 
away  in  the  consciousness  of  a  deepened 
unity  and  the  sense  of  loftier  duty  to 
mankind.  The  address  closed  with  these 
impressive  words: 

"  Let  us  hope  that  the  year  we  commemo- 
rate as  the  anniversary  of  a  great  event  in 
our  religious  history  may  also  be  remem- 
bered as  the  year  in  which  a  solemn  renun- 
ciation of  war  as  a  means  of  settling  their 
disputes  was  made  by  two  mighty  and  kin- 
dred nations,  grateful  to  God  for  the  light, 
more  precious  than  the  wealth  and  the 
power  which  he  has  given,  and  for  the 
peace  of  nearly  a  century  which  has  sub- 
sisted between  them.  Such  a  renunciation 
may  seem  superfluous  as  between  nations 
whom  we  can  hardly  think  of  as  likely  to 
be  ever  brought  near  to  that  dire  resort, 
but  the  example  will  be  of  great  and  endur- 
ing importance  to  the  whole  world  because 
it  will  mean  that  nations  are  at  least  seek- 
ing to  rise  to  the  level  of  Christ's  teach- 
mg." 

The  exercises  were  brought  to  a  very 
happy  end  by  a  characteristically  effective 
speech  by  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
of  \ale,  on  "The  English  Bible  and  Eng- 
lish Literature." 
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THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  forty-ninth  Conventicm  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  opened  Jtdy 
10,  at  Berkeley,  in  the  Greek  Theater  of 
the  University  of  California,  before  an  as- 
semblage of  nearly  ten  thousand  teachers. 
After  words  of  welcome  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  and  the  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  President  Wheeler,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  spoke  of  the  mission 
of  the  public  school  in  handing  over  the 
institutions    of    Americanism    from    their 
Anglo-Saxon  founders  to  the  new  popula- 
tion now  assuming  the  name  American  and 
in  welding  together  a  nationality  out  of  its 
diverse    elements.      President    Jordan,    of 
Stanford,  followed  with  an  appeal  for  in- 
struction concerning  the  effects  of  alcohol 
and  narcotics.    Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Yotmg  was 
duly  inducted  into  office  with  cordial  recog- 
nition as  the  first  woman  President  of  the 
Association.    The  remaining  sessions  were 
held  in   San   Francisco.     Amid  the  great 
variety  of  meetings  and  topics  the  keenest 
interest   centered   about   the    "  New   Sub- 
jects":  music,  domestic  science,  physical 
culture,  hygiene,  manual  training  and  moral 
training.     The  most  significant  action  of 
the  Convention   for  the  real  interests  of 
education  connected  itself  with  the  recep- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Nine  on  the   articulation  of  high  school 
and  college.    It  was  in  full  accord  with 
a  long-developing  and  now  sharply  crys- 
tallized  educational   opinion.    It   proposes 
that    college    admission    shall    be    based 
upon    the    completion    of    a    well-planned 
high  school  course,  and  not  upon  subjects 
and   amounts   prescribed  by   the   colleges. 
The  wide  discrepancy  between  preparation 
for  life  and  preparation  for  college  is  to  be 
removed.     A  student  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  decide  whether  or  not  he  will 
enter  college  until  the  latest  possible  period. 
Vocational  work  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  cultural,  and  not  be  merely  superim- 
posed.   The  standard  course  proposed  re- 
quires fifteen  units,  a  unit  bemg  a  vear's 
work  in  any  one  subject.     Absolutely  re- 
quired should  be  three  units  of  English, 
one  of  social  science  history,  one  of  natural 
science.    To  prevent  scattering,  the  course 
should    include    two    "  majors "    of    three 
units  each.     To  prevent  the  absorption  of 
the  course  by  non-academic  branches  like 
household  science,  etc.,  it  is  stipulated  that 
of  the  total  fifteen  units  not  less  than  eleven 
•  shall  consist  of  subjects  like  English,  for- 
eign languages,  mathematics,  social  science, 
or  natural  science.     In  no  case  are  more 
than  two  units  of  foreign  languages  to  be 
required,  though  six  are  possible.    A  sup- 
plemental   report   suggests,   under   certam 


safeguards,  the  possibility  of  a  complete 
course  without  any  foreign  language. 

The  welcome  to  California  was  superb, 
such  as  only  that  land  of  flowers  can  give. 
Dr.  C.  G.  Pcarse  is  the  new  president. 


PROBLEMS  OF  SERIOUS  INTEREST. 


INEBRIETY   A   DISEASE,    AND  THE   SMALL 
SCHOOL    BOARD    PAID    OR    UNPAID. 


THE  following  letters  between  Lyman 
Abbott  and  Mayor  Gaynor  refer  to 
New  York  matters,  but  they  are  upon  sub- 
jects of  national  importance,  and  what 
these  thoughtful  men  say  may  well  be  read 
and  considered  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  letter  of  Dr.  Abbott  is  dated  June 
i6th,  that  of  the  Mayor  on  the  following 
day.    The  former  writes: 

"  There  are  two  matters  of  public  interest 
upon  which  I  venture  to  express  to  you 
very  briefly  my  hope.  I  think  all  medical 
authorities,  and  practically  all  penological, 
are  agreed  that  inebriety  is  a  disease  rather 
than  a  crime  or  a  vice,  though  a  disease 
that  has  been  produced  by  vice  and  leads 
to  crime.  If  it  is  treated  as  a  crime,  the 
punishment  is  necessarily  slight  because 
the  crime  is  slight;  if  it  is  treated  as  a  dis- 
ease, the  inebriate  can  be  put  into  an 
asylum  exactly  as  an  insane  man  is  put  into 
an  asylum,  and  kept  there  until  cured.  I 
an  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  bill 
passed  last  year  on  this  subject,  but  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  if  its  provisions  seem  to 
you  sane  and  sound  you  will  see  your  way 
to  giving  your  influence  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  oi  the  policy  of  curing  instead  of 
punishing  the  drunkard. 

"  1  beg  also  to  express  the  hope  that  yo« 
may  see  your  way  dear  to  put  the  weight 
of  your  influence  in  favor  of  a  small  un- 
paid Board  of  Education  for  the  city  of 
New  York.  It  ought  to  be  small  in  order 
that  responsibility  may  be  fixed  and  the 
Board  may  be  efficient;  it  ought  to  be  vmr 
paid  both  because  the  services  of  the  best 
men  in  the  community  can  be  thus  secured, 
and  also  because  in  the  work  of  education- 
we  need  the  voluntary  as  well  as  the  official, 
element  in  administration. 

"  I  am  putting  my  views  on  both  of  these 
subjects  in  the  briefest  possible  compass  in- 
order  to  take  the  least  possible  amount  o~ 
your  time." 

REPLY   OF    MAYOR  GAYNOR. 

Yes,  we  shall  have  a  separate  system  ol 
punishment — or,  rather,  of  probation  an< 
assistance — for  inebriates  very  soon.  I 
about  to  appoint  an  Inebriate  Board. 

I  agree  with  you  that  we  should  have 
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small  Board  of  Education.  The  present 
Board  of  forty-eight  should  be  done  away 
with.  It  is  impossible  to  appoint  forty-eight 
fit  men  or  women  for  the  place.  Those  who 
come  forward,  or  are  recommended  for 
appointment,  are,  as  a  rule,  inexperienced 
in  government,  and  also  in  educational 
matters. 

Bat,  I  confess,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to 
get  a  fit  small  Board  unless  we  pay  the  mem- 
bers. Will  you  tell  me  how?  Dr.  Felix 
Adler  discussed  it  fully  with  me  yesterday, 
and  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  difficulties.  I 
have  in  mind  men  of  eminent  fitness  for  a 
small  Board,  but  each  one  of  whom  I  know 
wodd  have  to  refuse  unless  paid,  because 
he  could  not  give  his  whole  time  free  to  the 
work.  The  notion  that  some  entertain  is 
that  persons  combining  experience  and 
capacity  in  government — and  the  adminis- 
trative government  of  the  Department  of 
Education  is  large  and  most  important — 
with  eminent  experience  and  capacity  in 
educational  matters,  would  be  found  ready, 
and  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  devote  all  of 
their  time  to  the  work  in  a  small  unpaid 
Board.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  this 
notion  is  correct.  If  we  have  a  small  Board, 
the  members  must  devote  all  of  their  time 
to  the  work,  the  same  as  is  the  case  with  all 
the  city  departments.  It  seems  entirely 
clear  to  me  that  we  cannot  get  fit  persons 
to  do  that  unless  we  pay  them.  What  ob- 
jection is  there  to  paying  them?  Even  he 
who  preaches  the  Gospel  must  live  by  the 
Gospel  Could  a  Dr.  Eliot,  or  a  President 
Hadlcy,  or  a  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  or  a  James 
Creelman,  or  a  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  afford 
to  take  such  a  position  without  pay?  And 
why  should  they  be  expected  to?  Some  sav 
o£Fhand  that  to  pay  the  members  of  a  small 
Board  would  bring  politics  into  the  Board. 
I  confess  that  statement  is  inscrutable  to 
me.  I  think  we  can  bring  as  much,  if  not 
more,  politics  into  the  Board  by  not  paying 
them.  How  can  paid  members  bring  poli- 
tics into  the  Board  any  more  than  unpaid 
members?  Is  not  the  statement  a  mere  jin- 
S^e?  I  think  by  paying  them  we  can  get  fit 
men,  and  by  not  paying  them  we  cannot; 
and  fit  men,  you  will  agree,  are  less  likely  to 
bring  in  politics  than  unfit  men.  Moreover, 
unpaid  members — mere  voluntary  workers 
^would  work  only  when  they  liked,  where- 
as paid  members  would  have  to  stay  right 
there  all  the  time  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Mayor,  like  other  officials.  Some  say 
the  system  of  unpaid  members  evolves  men 
of  the  highest  type  of  honesty  and  capacity 
for  the  work.  If  that  be  so,  then  it  must 
be  visible  in  the  present  Board — a  matter 
on  which  I  refrain  from  expressing  an 
opinion.    Doubtless  you  have  one. 

This  is  the  mere  outline  of  what  I  have 


in  mind.  It  may  be  that  I  could  make  my- 
self better  understood  if  I  could  talk  with 
you.  It  seems  entirely  clear  to  me  that  we 
must  appoint  a  large  Board  of  unpaid  mem- 
bers, and  let  it  evolve  a  few  of  its  members 
into  control,  or  else  we  must  have  a  small 
paid  Board.  The  terms  of  its  members 
should  be  so  graduated  that  a  majority  of 
the  Board  would  always  be  old  in  office. 

I  have  refrained  from  trying  to  force  my 
opinion  on  any  one.  I  state  it  with  diffi- 
dence, and  subject  to  better  judgments.  I 
have  been  rudely  assailed  in  the  matter,  but 
thought  it  best  not  to  respond.  If  my  past 
life-work  for  good  government  and  my 
present  work  to  that  end  do  not  guarantee 
my  motives,  nothing  I  can  say  would. 


WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


AT  the  commencement  at  Perkiomen 
Seminary,  June  28th,  Dr.  N.  C. 
SchaefFer  made  the  formal  address,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  new  law  as  follows : 

The  new  school  code  means  that  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  state  can  have  a  four 
years'  high  school  course.  This  is  simply  a 
movement  of  standardization  which  has 
been  going  on  throughout  the  country  in 
educational  matters.  Formerly  students  of 
the  state  could  enter  the  various  profes- 
sional schools  and  enter  these  professions 
without  having  had  a  sufficient  prepara- 
tion. All  that  is  past,  and  now  every 
boy  or  girl  can  obtain  free  preparation 
through  a  four  years'  course  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  great  immigration 
problem  to  face  and  solve.  The  question 
is,  how  can  these  foreigners  be  assimi- 
lated into  our  free  American  institutions? 
In  schools,  and  in  schools  alone,  are  these 
foreigners  taught  to  sing  themselves  into 
patriotism  and  an  appreciation  of  our  free 
institutions.  In  comparing  our  free  schools 
with  those  of  Germany  we  see  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  an  education 
there  and  how  hard  it  is  to  rise  above  the 
station  of  one's  father  unless  one  may  be 
wealthy.  The  system  there  is  complicated 
and  involved,  whereas  in  this  country  it  is  a 
plain  and  evident  educational  ladder.  Right 
here  is  a  warning  to  American  youths. 
The  children  of  foreigners  know  of  these 
opportunities,  and  ere  long  they  will  take 
the  place  of  Americans,  because  the  Amer- 
ican must  have  his  pleasure,  whereas  the 
foreigners  and  people  of  the  middle  class 
work  with  might  and  main  and  leave  out 
the  pleasure  and  luxuries  which  seem  so 
necessary  to  the  American  youth. 

The  American  people,  in  the  mad  pur- 
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suit  of  wealth,  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
although  you  can  buy  a  fine  house  you 
cannot  buy  a  home.  And  to  the  girl,  be- 
ware of  the  young  man  who  has  no  future. 
To  the  young  man,  beware  of  the  girl  who 
thinks  only  of  dissipation  and  society. 
Learning  must  supplant  the  frivolity  of  the 
dinner  hour.  Cards  and  social  functions 
tire  the  soul.  Therefore,  I  am  here  to 
make  a  plea  for  the  education  that  is 
necessary  to  prepare  for  the  vocations  of 
life.  That  is  necessary  for  the  happy 
home,  and  it  is  also  necessary  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  higher  things  of  life. 


EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA. 


IN  a  series  of  essays  President  Charles 
Francis  Thwing  of  the  Western  Reserve 
University  presents  a  "History  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  Since  the  Civil 
War."  The  cost  of  the  book  is  $1.25,  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Company. 
He  discusses  the  gradual  growth  of  Amer- 
ican education  from  smaU  beginnings  till 
now  it  is  a  world  power,  influencing, 
through  its  pupils  drawn  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  the  future  course  of  civilization. 
He  has  dealt  not  only  with  its  organiza- 
tion, but  with  such  matters  as  the  place 
of  morals  and  religion  in  schools  and  col- 
leges and  changes  in  the  conception  of  the 
educational  ideal. 

Dr.  Thwing  makes  many  curious  ob- 
servations, such  as  the  influence  of  the  civil 
war  in  starting  an  athletic  renaissance, 
through  teaching  the  value  of  outdoor  exer- 
cise ;  and  the  lamentable  lack  of  knowledge 
of  ordinary  facts  of  Biblical  history,  as 
tested  by  a  simple  examination  paper.  He 
also  expresses  his  views  on  the  old  contro- 
versy on  the  rival  merits  of  the  large  uni- 
versity and  the  small  college.  He  is  careful 
to  declare  that  he  recognizes  that  every 
institution  must  be  judged  with  regard  to 
the  individual  student,  and  that  what  suits 
one  man  may  not  be  the  best  for  his  fellow ; 
yet  he  confesses  to  the  impression  that, 
after  all,  if  the  services  to  their  generation 
of  the  graduates  of  the  large  institutions  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  small,  the 
balance  would  lie  in  favor  of  the  men  who 
had  come  from  the  less  numerously  attended 
seats  of  learning. 

After  dealing  with  such  great  personal- 
ities in  the  educational  history  of  the 
country  as  Charles  William  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  Daniel  Coit  Gilman  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  William  Rainey  Harper  of 
Chicago,  who  stood  out  as  perhaps  none 
of  their  successors  have  done.  Dr.  Thwing 
considers   educational    conditions    as    they 


are  to-day.  He  does  not  think  that  the  first 
of  the  teachers  or  the  first  of  their  pupils 
are  greater  than  the  giants  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  but  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
rise  in  the  general  average.  The  ordinary 
professor  and  the  ordinary  student  of  to- 
day are  stronger  men  in  scholastic  attain- 
ments and  in  breadth  of  sympathy  than  their 
predecessors;  and  so  the  distance  between 
the  average  and  the  leader  has  been  dimin- 
ished. Consequently,  as  a  mountain  loses 
its  prominence  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased elevation  of  the  plateau  from  which 
it  springs,  so  the  ereat  men  of  to-day  stand 
forth  less  noticeably,  not  because  they  are 
less  great,  but  because  the  general  run  of 
mankind  has  improved. 


"THE  LINCOLN  WAY." 


AS  a  memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  suggested  is 
a  road  from  Washington  to  C^ttysburg, 
through  Maryland,  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
with  greensward  and  shrubbery  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  highways  on  each 
side.  Mr.  Benjamin  Briscoe  in  a  recent 
interview  has  this  to  say  of  the  project: 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  Road  Association 
is  rendering  an  excellent  service  in  its 
advocacy  of  such  a  road.  In  studying  the 
question  how  to  express  in  the  most  fitting 
manner  our  appreciation  of  Lincoln's  life- 
work  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  diat 
the  memorial  should  be  a  g^eat  highway 
rather  than  a  monument,  statue,  bridge, 
arch,  or  any  other  structure.  Even  if  we 
take  from  the  question  every  argument  or 
motive  that  might  be  prompted  by  the  use 
of  an  automobile,  or  the  owner  of  one,  dis- 
sociate it  entirely  from  our  National  good 
roads  movement,  and  admit  nothing  but 
that  which  determines  the  fitness  of  the 
memorial,  the  road  still  seems  to  be  the 
logical  and  inevitable  choice. 

Congress  has  decided  that  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  a  fund  of  $2,000,- 
000  has  been  provided  to  cover  the  cost 
A  commission  has  been  created  to  prepare 
plans  and  execute  the  work.  The  form  of 
memorial  most  desired  by  the  people  un- 
doubtedly will  be  adopted. 

No  particular  engineering  difficulties 
would  be  encountered.  The  country  is 
rolling  and  offers  fine  landscape  effects. 
The  plan  submitted  by  the  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial Road  Association  suggests  a  road  200 
feet  wide,  with  a  greensward  forty  or  fifty 
feet  wide  in  the  middle  and  smooth  high- 
ways on  each  side,  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide 
— one  to  be  used  by  swift-moving  vehicles. 
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like  automobiles,  the  other  for  carnages 
and  wagons. 

The  road  wottld  be  used  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tourists.  The  full  value  of 
such  a  memorial  could  be  appreciated  only 
by  imagining  a  two  hours  ride  through 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  with  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  in  sight  part  of  the  time, 
six  or  seven  hours  spent  at  the  world  re- 
nowned battleground,  with  its  memories  of 
Round  Top  and  Seminary  Ridge,  and  by 
traversing  other  noted  spots,  including  the 
scene  of  Pickett's  charge. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  road  improvement,  concluded  Mr. 
Briscoe,  it  would  seem  that  "The  Lin- 
coln Way"  certainly  would  become  the 
nudeus  of  a  great  transcontinental  high- 
way to  be  built  by  the  States  through 
which  it  will  pass.  The  cost  of  the  memo- 
rial road  has  been  estimated  to  be  about 
$3,000,000.  With  this  sum  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  provide  a  fitting  terminus  on  the 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  while  in  the  City 
of  Washington  a  magnificent  architecture 
development  can  be  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  road.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this 
entrance  sufficiently  impressive  to  meet  the 
views  of  those  who  demand  something 
tangible  and  substantial  wholly  within  the 
National  capital. 

Pennsylvania  is  coniimitted  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  extending  clear  across 
the  State  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Ohio 
line.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa  and  States  fur- 
ther west  have  given  assurance  that  the 
road  will  be  quickly  extended  across  the 
continent. 


THE   LUNCH   COUNTER. 


THE  Altoona  Mirror  makes  a  satisfac- 
tory showing  from  the  Altoona  high 
school  at  the  close  of  the  term.    It  says: 

The  dosing  of  the  lunch  counter  in  the 
domestic  science  department  in  the  high 
school  for  the  term,  has  enabled  the  au- 
thorities to  take  stock  of  trade  and  deter- 
mine pretty  accurately  just  what  success 
the  innovation  has  been  purely  as  a  fi 
nancial  matter.  As  considerable  trepida- 
tion was  felt  in  the  beginning  lest  the  ex- 
pense inctured  might  be  so  heavy  as  to 
render  the  venture  ill  advised,  the  grati- 
fication is  all  the  greater  when  the  ex- 
perience of  the  term  has  shown  that  the 
cooking  class  can  be  conducted  at  an  actual 
profit,  taking  one  year  with  another,  a 
consummation  seldom  achieved  in  any  pub- 
lic institution  of  learning  or  other  muni- 
cipal affair. 

When  the  department  was  being  planned 
for,  the  doubt  felt  by  the  authorities  over 


the  outcome  of  the  experiment  caused  them 
to  take  counsel  of  caution,  and  in  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  as  it  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  overburden  the  district  by  a  new 
departure  of  unproven  utility,  but  such 
has  been  the  success  of  the  affair  that  the 
outfit  has  been  nearly  doubled  and  almost 
paid  for  out  of  the  receipts. 

This  of  course  was  only  made  possible 
by  the  addition  of  the  Itmch  cotmter,  which 
effectually  solved  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  product  of  the  cooking 
classes  and  allowed  them  to  go  as  far  as 
they  pleased  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
the  voung  culinary  artists  have  been  so 
Wilfully  handled  by  the  supervisor.  Miss 
Vema  Fishel,  that  there  has  been  no  waste 
at  any  time. 

Four  thousand  dollars  has  been  received 
from  the  lunch  business,  and  the  patrons 
have  received  everything  at  half  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  the  articles.  The  school  dis- 
trict advanced  the  money  for  the  equip- 
ment, and  had  it  not  been  so  largely  added 
to  during  the  term  the  cost  would  have 
been  cleared  As  it  is,  but  a  small  balance 
will  be  due  the  district  when  the  accounts 
are  squared.  Of  course,  all  this  is  outside 
the  real  purpose  of  the  department,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  a  source  of  satisfaction 
that  it  is  self-sustaining  and  the  work  of 
teaching  the  young  women  the  art  of  cook- 
ing and  its  accessories  in  the  way  of  eco- 
nomical buying  and  utilization  of  food 
stuffs,  can  go  indefinitely  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  course  is  open  to  all  high  school 
students  and  is  required  of  all  senior  and 
junior  girls  for  a  period  of  one  and  one- 
half  hours  each  week.  This  being  the  pre- 
liminary year,  no  text-book  has  been  used 
and  no  grading  done  in  the  classes,  as  it 
was  obviously  essential  to  stick  to  the  ele- 
ments of  cookery,  but  substantial  progress 
has  been  made,  not  only  in  the  preparation 
of  foods  in  cooking  and  baking,  but  each 
pupil  has  been  taught  something  of  the 
chemistry  of  food  preparation  and  rela- 
tive values,  together  with  the  economics  of 

the  art 

As  the  course  develops,  every  high  school 
girl,  beginning  with  the  freshman  year, 
wUl  be  systematically  instructed,  and  later 
on  more  elaborate  forms  of  food  will  be 
studied,  with  the  result  that  by  the  time  the 
department  has  been  in  existence  five 
years,  it  will  be  graduating  a  lot  of  famous 
cooks  whose  performances  will  make  happy 
and  healthful  homes,  a  consummation  de- 
doutly  to  be  wished  for  and  worth  all  the 
effort,  if  the  dream  of  the  Mirror  car- 
toonist be  realized  and  Mother  be  permitted 
to  read  the  paper  while  "Sis"  gets  the 
dinner. 
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Official  Department. 


Department  Public  Instruction,       ? 
Harrisburg,  August,   191 1  ) 

BY  the  provisions  of  the  School  Code 
school  boards  shall,  between  April  and 
September  of  each  year,  cause  to  be  made  by 
the  attendance  officer,  teachers  or  other  persons 
an  enumeration  of  the  school  children  between 
six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  As  part  of  the 
time  allotted  to  this  work  had  elapsed  before 
the  Code  was  signed,  and  as  the  enumera- 
tion was  probably  made  by  the  assessors, 
school  boards  may,  if  they  desire  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  another  enumeration  and  are  satis- 
fied with  the  enumeration  already  made  by  the 
assessors,  use  the  same  enrollment  instead  of 
making  a  new  one.  However,  superintendents 
should  confer  with  their  boards  at  once  and 
ascertain  their  wishes.  In  case  the  boards 
desire  to  make  an  enumeration  themselves 
superintendents  should  learn  from  them  the 
number  of  enrollment  books  they  will  need, 
each  book  having  blank  space  for  three  hun- 
dred names.  They  should  report  to  this  De- 
partment the  aggregate  number  of  books 
needed,  on  receipt  of  such  report,  the  number 
required  will  be  shipped  the  superintendent 
for  distribution  to  the  several  boards  that  may 
desire  them.  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  the 
books  prepared  and  printed  to  make  the  enu- 
meration under  the  old  law;  hence  the  neces- 
sary changes  and  erasures  should  be  made  in 
these  books. 

Very  respectfully, 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
State  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


THE  provisions  of  the  School  Code  in 
reference  to  examinations  ^  for  Pro- 
fessional Certificates  became  effective  on  May 
18,  191 1,  the  day  on  which  the  Code  was  signed 
by  the  Governor. 

Section  1304  specifies  among  other  require- 
ments that  the  candidates  for  a  professional 
certificate  shall  pass  a  thorough  examination 
in  the  branches  required  for  a  provisional  cer- 
tificate as  well  as  m  any  two  of  the  following 
subjects,  namely:  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  Eng- 
lish Literature,  Plane  Geometry,  General  His- 
tory, Physical  Geography,  Elementary  Botany, 
Elementary  Zoology,  or  Elementary  Physics, 
and  shall  satisfv  the  Superintendent,  by  written 
or  oral  tests,  that  they  have  carefully  and  in- 
telligently read  two  books  on  Pedagogy  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  This  section  makes  it 
clear  that  the  County  and  District  Superin- 
tendants  can  issue  certificates  covering  Music 
and  Drawing. 

For  the  sake  of  fairness  it  was  recom- 
mended that  in  these  examinations  the  County 
or  District  Superintendent  should  base  his 
tests  upon  books  on  Pedagogy  recently  adopted 
hy  the  County  or  Local  Teachers  reading 
circle.  After  January,  1912,  teachers  can 
select  any  two  of  the  following:  Colegrove's 


The  Teacher  and  the  School,  Seeley's  School 
Management,  White's  School  Management, 
Sabine's  Common  Sense  Didactics,  Brook's 
Methods  of  Teaching,  McMurr/s  How  to 
Study. 

By  a  special  proviso  county  permanent  cer- 
tificates could  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  the 
examinations  conducted  prior  to  July  i,  191 1. 
After  that  date  no  more  examinations  for  that 
kind  of  certificate  will  be  held ;  and  the  exami- 
nations for  permanent  certificates  must  be  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  the  new  requirements. 

All  permanent  certificates  bearing  date  after 
July  I,  191 1,  will  be  valid  for  all  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  class 
throughout  the  entire  state.  Candidates  for 
these  certificates  must  pass  a  thorough  exami- 
nation in  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  English 
literaturcj^  Plane  Geometry,  General  History, 
Physical  Geography,  Elementary  Botany,  Ele- 
mentary Zoology  and  Elementary  Physics,  and 
must  satisfy  the  Examining  Boards  that  they 
have  carefully  and  intelligently  read  not  less 
than  four  books  on  Pedagogy  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  times  and  places  for  holding  the  exami- 
nations for  permanent  certificates  in  1912  will 
be  announced  hereafter.  But  in  order  to 
enable  teachers  to  prepare  for  the  w^ritten  or 
oral  tests  upon  not  less  than  four  of  the  ap- 
proved books  on  Pedagogy,  announcement  is 
made  at  this  time  that  the  selection  of  the 
required  four  books  may  be  made  by  teachers 
from  the  following  list^  namely:  Hamilton's 
Recitation,  Kemp's  History  of  Education, 
White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  Bryan's  The 
Basis  of  Practical  Teaching,  Kern's  Among 
Country  Schools,  Coulter's  Practical  Nature 
Study  and  Elementary  Agriculture,  Allen's 
Civics  and  Health,  James'  Talks  to  Teachers 
on  Psychology  Chancellor's  Our  Schools, 
Their  Administration  and  Supervision,  Dut- 
ton's  School  Management,  The  Teaching  of 
English  by  Professors  Carpenter,  Baker  & 
Scott,  and  Young's  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  SCHOOL  CODE. 


UNDER  the  new  School  Code,  all  school 
boards  which  elected  officers  in  June. 
1910,  will  re-organize  on  the  first  Monday  of 
June,  loii,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
and  will  levy  their  tax  and  elect  their  teachers 
for  one  year  as  heretofore,  except  in  inde- 
pendent districts  which  are  abolished  on  the 
first  Monday  of  July.  Teachers  can  be  elected 
for  one  year  only.  School  boards  that  have 
heretofore  levied  the  school  taxes  in  June 
should  do  so  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  heretofore. 

The  duplicate  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  collector  by  the  first  Monday  of  July. 
All  independent  districts  were  abolished  on  the 
first  Monday  of  July,  and  all  districts  that 
levy  any  taxes  this  year  after  the  Code  was 
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signed^  in  which  there  is  any  territory  that 
belongs  to  an  independent  district,  will  levy 
their  taxes  on  all  property  in  the  district,  in- 
cluding such  territory  as  comes  to  it  on  the 
first  Monday  of  July,  191 1,  when  the  inde- 
pendent districts  went  out  of  existence. 

To  all  school  taxes  assessed  and  levied  in 
all  school  districts  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  class  which  are  not  paid  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  October,  a  penalty  of  five  per 
cent  will  be  added;  no  rebate  allowed  for 
prompt  payment. 

School  boards  can  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  school  buildings  as  heretofore  except  that, 
after  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  organ- 
ized, the  plans  and  specifications  of  new  build- 
ings and  improvements  must  be  submitted  to 
that  Board  for  8Ug[gestions. 

Every  contract  m  excess  of  three  hundred 
dollars  made  by  any  school  district  for  the 
introduction  of  heating,  ventilating  or  lip^hting 
systems  or  the  construction,  reconstruction  or 
repair  of  any  school  building,  or  work  upon 
any  school  property,  shall  be  awarded  to  the 
lowest  and  best  bidder,  after  due  public  notice 
has  been  givoi  upon  proper  terms,  asking  for 
competitive  bids. 

The  present  members  of  the  school  boards  in 
second,  third  and  fourth  class  districts,  except 
in  independent  districts,  will  serve  until  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  191 1,  when  they 
will  be  superseded  by  the  school  directors 
elected  in  November,  191 1.  In  districts  of  the 
first  class  (Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg),  the 
present  directors  will  be  superseded  on  the 
second  Monday  of  November,  191 1,  by  the 
directors  appointed  by  the  court.  No  school 
director  can  serve  as  tax  collector. 

If  in  any  year  before  the  first  day  of  August 
the  board  of  school  directors  of  any  school 
district  of  the  third  class  decide  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  thereof  not  to  have 
medical  inspection  in  any  or  all  of  the  schools 
of  such  district  such  medical  inspection  shall 
not  be  made  in  such  schools  during  the  follow- 
ing school  year. 

If  the  board  of  school  directors  of  any 
school  district  of  the  fourth  class  shaU  decide 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  thereof 
not  to  have  medical  inspection  of  the  pupils  in 
a  part  or  all  of  the  schools  of  such  district 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Health  at  Harris- 
burg  is  officially  notified  thereof  in  writing 
before  the  first  day  of  July,  such  medical  in- 
spection shall  not  be  made  in  such  schools 
during  the  following  school  ^ear. 

Present  independent  districts  will  be 
abolished  after  the  first  Monday  of  July,  but 
the  courts  may,  upon  petition,  reconstitute 
them  at  anv  time  alter  that  date. 

Text-books  and  school  supplies  will,  until 
January  i,  1912,  be  selected  and  adopted  under 
the  old  laws. 

The  present  fiscal  year  will  be  extended  by 
one  month  and  will  expire  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  July,  191 1,  at  which  time  the  school 
accounts  should  be  audited  and  the  annual 
report  and  affidavit  and  certificate  made  out 
and  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  This  year  the  accounts 
will  be  audited  by  the  same  officers  as  here- 
tofore. 

Provisional  certificates  may  be  issued  to 
persons  who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in 


i  spelling,  reading,  writing,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  geography,  English  grammar,  arith- 
metic, elementary  algebra,  history  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania,  civil  gov- 
ernment, including  State  and  local  government, 
school  management  and  methods  of  teaching. 
Provisional  certificates  are  valid  for  one  year 
in  the  district  or  districts  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent  issuing  them.  No 
superintendent  shall  make  valid  by  endorse- 
ment a  provisional  certificate  issued  by  another 
superintendent 

Applicants  for  professional  certificates  must 
pass  a  thorough  examination  in  the  branches 
required  for  a  provisional  certificate  and  in 
two  additional  branches  which  they  may  select 
from  the  following  subjects: — ^vocal  music, 
drawing,  English  hterature,  plane  geometry, 
general  history,  physical  geography  elemen- 
tary botany,  elementary  zoology,  elementary 
physics.  They  must  satisfy  the  superintendent 
by  oral  or  written  tests  that  they  have  care- 
fully and  intelligently  read  two  books  on 
pedagogy  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  For  this  year  the  super- 
intendents are  requested  to  confine  this  oral 
or  written  test  to  two  books  which  have  re- 
cently been  in  the  reading  course  adopted  for 
the  County  or  City  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

No  teachers'  certificate  shall  be  granted  to 
any  person  who  has  not  submitted,  upon  a 
blank  furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  a  certificate  from  a  phys- 
ician legally  qualified  to  practice  medicine  in 
this  Commonwealth,  setting  forth  that  said 
applicant  is  neither  mentally  nor  physically  dis- 
qualified by  reason  of  tuberculosis,  or  any 
other  chronic  or  acute  defect,  from  successful 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher ;  nor  to 
any  person  who  has  not  a  good  moral  char- 
acter, or  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  opium  or 
other  narcotic  drugs  in  any  form,  or  any  in- 
toxicating drink  as  a  beverage. 

The  law  regulating  the  minimum  salary  of 
teachers  remains  unchanged,  since  no  appro- 
priation was  made  to  pay  for  any  increase 
during  the  next  two  years. 

The  new  school  code  will  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  July, 
and  later  will  be  published  and  distributed  in 
book  form,  with  index. 

[The  above  was  issued  June  i,  191 1,  in 
circular  form  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.] 


ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE  following  official  decision  sets  at  rest 
for  the  present  the  question  of  the  elec- 
tion of  assistant  superintendents  as  provided  for 
in  the  new  School  Code.  The  money  was  not 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  their  salaries. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  an  oversight  such  as  this 
should  have  occurred,  but  the  law  is  a  good 
on«  and  will  no  doubt,  become  effective  two 
years  hence. 

Harrisburg,  June  10,  191 1. 
Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  May  31st  ad- 
dressed to  the  Attorney  General  was  duly  re- 
ceived. You  ask  to  be  adNnsed  whether  there 
is  any  appropriation  out  of  which  to  pay  the 
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salaries  of  assistant  county  superintendents. 
The  Act  of  Assembly  recently  approved,  and 
commonly  called  the  "  School  Cod«,"  provides 
in  Section  ii^: 

"The  minimum  salary  of  each  assistant 
county  superintendent  shall  be  twelve  hundred 
dollars  per  year,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
State  appropriation  for  public  schools  in  such 
payments  and  manner  as  the  county  superin- 
tendents are  paid." 

Section  1121  provides:  "The  salary  of  as- 
sistant county  superintendents  elected  or  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  by  the  State  from  the  appropriations 
made  for  this  purpose  or  from  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  public  schools." 

Section  1 128  provides,  in  part :  "  In  all  coun- 
ties entitled  to  one  or  more  assistant  county 
superintendents,  the  county  superintendents 
elected  in  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eleven,  and  the  officers  of  the  School 
Directors'  Associations  therein,  shall,  before 
the  first  day  of  September,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eleven,  nominate  and  confirm  the 
assistant  county  superintendents  to  which  the 
several  counties  in  this  Commonwealth  are 
entitled." 

If  there  were  no  other  statutory  provisions 
to  be  considered,  these  would  apparently  au- 
thorize the  election  of  assistant  county  super- 
intendents in  191 1,  and  require  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  out  of  the  appropriation  for  public 
schools.  But  Section  2302  provides:  "All  ap- 
propriations made  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  public  school  system  after  the 
approval  of  this  Act  shall  be  apportioned  and 
distributed  by  the^  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  herein  provided." 

And  Section  2303  provides:  "He  shall  first 
deduct  from  the  appropriation  all  items  speci- 
Hed  in  this  Act  and  such  other  amounts  as  may 
be  required  to  be  deducted  by  any  appropria- 
tion bill  and  the  remainder  of  the  appropria- 
tion shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed  as 
follows." 

Is  the  salary  of  assistant  county  superin- 
tendent an  item  "specified  on  this  Act"? 
There  are  no  assistant  county  superintendents 
in  existence  and  there  were  none  at  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  the  School  Code. 

Section  1130  merely  fixes  the  minimum 
salar^r  to  be  paid  to  such  assistant  county 
superintendents  when  elected.  It  does  not 
specify  the  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  be  paid 
for  salaries.  The  Legislature  has  not  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  the  number  of  counties 
entitled,  to  elect  assistant  •  county  superin- 
tendents. The  salaries  of  some  assistant 
county  superintendents  might  be  fixed  at  a 
larger  amount  than  $i»20O.oo,  and  if  so  what 
amount  has  been  specified  to  be  deducted  be- 
fore ^  the  distribution  is  made  to  the  school 
districts  ? 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  salaries  hereafter 
to  be  fixed,  of  assistant  county  superin- 
tendents hereafter  to  be  elected,  are  not  items 
specified  in  the  school  act  to  be  deudcted  from 
the  aj^propriation  to  public  schools.  I  am  also 
of  opinion  that  the  salaries  of  assistant  county 
superintendents  are  not  provided  for  and  can- 
not be  paid  out  of  the  general  appropriation  to 
public  schools. 

Section  8  of  the  General  Appropriation  Bill, 
not  yet  signed,  provides  an  appropriation  "  for 


the  support  of  public  schools  and  normal 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  commencing  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven, 
the  sum  of  fifteen  million  dollars." 

The  bill  provides  that  the  city  of  Philadd- 
phia,  in  addition  to  its  pro  rata,  shall  be 
entitled  to  $72,000  for  the  education  of 
teachers  in  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School 
for  Girls  and  the  Philadelphia  SchoK^  of  Peda- 
gogy for  Young  Men,  and  out  of  the  amount 
received  by  the  Gty  of  Philadelphia  there 
shall  be  paid  $3,000  to  the  Teachers'  Institute; 
$10,000  to  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design; 
$10^000  to  the  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Aid  As- 
sociation; and  that  out  of  the  said  amount  of 
fifteen  million  dollars  there  shall  be  paid  for 
the  education  of  teachers  in  the  State  Normal 
Schools  $600,000;  for  the  pay  of  tuition  of 
pupils  who  attend  high  schools  outside  of  their 
own  district,  $^200,000;  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  township  and  borough  high  schools, 
$450,000. 

The  bill  then  provides:  "That  out  of  the 
said  amount  hereby  appropriated  there  shall 
be  set  apart  the  sum  of  $230,000  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  warrants  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  pasmient  of  the 
salaries  of  the  county  superintendents  of  public 
schools  two  years.  The  remainder  of  the 
amount  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  paid  on 
warrants  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction drawn  in  favor  of  the  several  school 
districts  of  the  Commonwealth  in  amounts 
designated  by  the  State  Treasurer  and  when- 
ever ^  he  shall  notify  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  writing  that  there  are 
sufficient  funds  in  the  State  Treasury  to  pay 
for  the  same." 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  payment  of 
any  part  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  super- 
intendents to  the  salaries  of  assistant  county 
superintendents. 

The  appropriation  bill  contains  the  positive 
direction  that  after  deducting  from  th^  fifteen 
million  dollars  the  specific  amounts  therein 
appropriated'  as  above  set  out,  "  the  remainder 
of  the  amount  hereby  appropriated  shall  be 
paid  in  favor  of  the  several  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth." 

The  policy  of  the  law  is  to  require  specific 
appropriations.  The  Act  of  May  11,  igop 
(P.  L.  519),  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
officer  of  the  Commonwealth  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  any  money  or  for  the  State 
Treasurer  to  "  pajr  any  money  out  of  the  State 
Treasury  except  m  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  an  Act  of  Assembly  setting  for&i  the 
amount  to  be  expended  and  the  purpose  of  the 
expenditure,"  or  to  pay  anv  money  "  in  excess 
of  the  amount  thus  specifically  appropriated." 

There  is  no  specific  appropriation  for  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  assistant  county 
superintendents  and  I  am  unable  to  find  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  that 
any  part  of  the  general  appropriation  for 
public  schools  should  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  assistant  county  superintendents  here- 
after to  be  appointed. 

I  therefore  advise  you  that  there  is  no  ap- 
propriation out  of  which  assistant  county 
superintendents  can  be  paid. 

Very  truly  yours,       Wm.  M.  Hargest, 
Assistant  Deputy  Attorney  General 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Akmstkong. — Supt.  Patton :  The  eighth  grade 
examinations  this  year  showed  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  and 
in  the  number  that  passed  More  than  fifty 
per  cent,  passed. 

Clinton. — Supt.  McCloskey:  The  schools 
of  our  County  have  made  the  best  records  of 
attendance  in  all  their  history. 

Cumberland. — Supt.  Green :  Commencement 
exercises  were  held  at  Newville,  Lemojoie 
and  Camp  Hill.  The  attendance  at  each  place 
was  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  room. 
The  exercises  reflected  credit  upon  all  con- 
cerned. 

EwB. — Supt.  Russell:  Elk  Creek  school  di- 
rectors recently  voted  to  have  an  eight  month 
school  term  for  the  coming  jrear,  and  at  the 
same  time  lengthened  the  high  school  term 
and  added  another  teacher  which  will  make  it 
a  high  school  of  the  second  grade.  ^  This  town- 
ship, which  is  not  a  rich  one,  levies  a  tax  of 
ten  miEs.  We  hope  that  townships  which  can 
not  afford  an  eight  months  term  will  note  this 
object  lesson  and  watch  results  in  Elk  Creek. 
Fulton.— Supt.  Lamberson:  Since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Code  an  interest  has  been  taken 
in  the  consolidation  of  small  schools.^  Dublin 
township  has  held  three  public  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  considering,  in  conjunction 
with  the  citizens,  the  advisability  of  closing 
some  of  their  small  schools.  Taylor  town- 
ship has  asked  for  bids  to  have  one  of  its 
small  schools  transported  to  a  another  small 
schooL  It  has  also  been  trying  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  consolidate  another  of  its 
schools  with  one  of  another  township. 

Juniata. — Supt  Deen :  Local  normal  schools 
have  been  in  operation  at  nine  different  places 
throughout  the  county.  Many  of  our  teachers 
have  made  considerable  progress  since  their 
former  examination. 

Ljsanon. — ^Supt.  Snoke:  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  candidates  for  the  provisional 
certificate,  ninety-nine  were  passed.  The  new 
code  requirements  as  to  age  and  health  were 
complied  with. 

Potter. — Supt  Welfling:  Two  new  school- 
houses  will  be  erected  this  summer,  one  of 
them  a  two-room  building  at  Walton;  the 
other  a  $20,000  building  at  Shingle  House, 
which  will  be  an  ornament  to  that  pleasant 
and  progressive  country  town. 

Union.— 5upt.  Spigelmyer :  I  was  very  favor- 
ably impressed  with  my  visit  to  Mansfield 
Normal  School.  The  grade  of  work  done 
there  is  of  a  high  order.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  characters  developed  in  this  institution 
ire  superior  to  those  of  the  average  normal 
schools. 

Beaver  Falls. — Supt  Lester:  The  gradu- 
ating class  this  year  is  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  our  high  school,  numbering  thirty- 
one.  Our  new  hip;h  school  building  will  be 
ready  for  the  opening  of  school  in  September. 
Huntingdon. — Supt.  Barclay:  Mr.  J.  C. 
Louder,  a  member  of  our  school  board,  was 
instantly  killed  while  at  work  in  the  Juniata 
Planing  Mill. 

Danville. — Supt.  Dieffenbacher :  The  clos- 
ing  exercises   of   our   schools   consisted   this 


year  only  of  the  annual  musicale,  grammar 
school  commencement,  and  annual  literary 
contest  The  Board  decided  to  reprimand  the 
senior  class  by  not  allowing  either  a  class- 
day  or  a  commencement  programme. 

Lower  Merion  Twp.  {Montgomery  Co,). — 
Supt.  Wightman:  A  May  Fete  of  900  grade 
pupils  was  held  at  the  Merion  Cricket  grounds, 
at  which  the  sum  of  $1,000  was  raised  to  start 
play-grounds  at  Ardmore. 

Lock  Haven. — Supt  Ling:  An  additional 
teacher  elected  for  the  high  school.  Salaries 
were  raised  in  six  positions  in  the  high  school 
and  central  grammar  school.  The  school 
term  remains  9  months;  the  tax  rate  6  mills. 
The  board  paid  off  $2,500  of  indebtedness. 

The  Civic  Qub,  composed  of  energetic 
women  of  Lock  Haven,  have  started  a  Junior 
Civic  League  amon^  the  boys  and  girls  with 
the  purpose  of  securing  their  aid  in  Uie  move- 
ment for  a  cleaner  and  better  c\\y,  and  at  the 
same  time  teaching  them  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  citizenship.  The  young  people  are 
responding  with  much  vigor  in  looking  after 
waste  thrown  on  the  streets.  Another  phase 
of  the  work  is  the  effort  to  make  some  of  the 
waste  places  "blossom  as  the  rose."  To  this 
end  prizes  are  offered  the  children  for  home 
gardens  and  flower  plots  and  a  beginning  of 
school  gardens  has  been  instituted.  A  com- 
petent director  has  been  employed  and  two 
large  lots  will  be  utilized.  A  literary  contest 
in  the  high  school  for  gold  medal  prizes  was 
a  leading  event  of  the  menth.  The  contests 
were   between    classes. 

New  Brighton. — Supt  Green:  One  of  the 
strongest  members  of  our  faculty  has  been 
elected  as  a  special  teacher  for  backward 
pupils.  Eight  of  our  teachers  are  attending 
summer  school,  thus  further  preparing  them- 
selves for  doing  efficient  work. 

Ph(enixville. — Supt  Laramy:  We  are 
building  a  new  high  school  of  re-in  forced 
concrete,  fire-proof  throughout,  on  a  lot  190 
bv  330  feet  The  cost  will  be  about  $65,000. 
The  plans  include  a  commercial  department, 
manual  training,  domestic  science,  two  labora- 
tories, and  a  draughting  room.  It  is  expected 
that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  the  opening 
of  school  in  September. 

PuNXSUTAWNEY. — Supt  Jacksou :  Our  com- 
mencement exercises  were  honored  with  the 
presence  of  Supt  Schaeffer  who  delivered  the 
address.  All  the  functions  of  the  week  were 
well  attended.  Sixty-five  of  our  grade  stu- 
dents received  certificates  of  admission  to 
our  high  school. 

South  Sharon. — Supt  Eckles:  Our  gradu- 
ating class  numbered  eleven,  who  completed 
the  four-year  course  in  full.  The  literary 
societies  of  the  high  school  had  a  fine  contest. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  during  the  last 
month  was  as  good  as  that  of  the  previous 
months.  The  exhibit  of  work  from  all  grades 
attracted  much  attention. 

Tyrone. — Supt  Fleck :  A  greater  percentage 
of  pupils  attended  the  last  day  of  the  school 
year  than  was  the  case  for  over  ten  years. 
At  the  commencement  exercises,  eight  boys 
and  twenty-one  girls  were  graduated.  At  the 
Junior  oratorical  contest,  five  entered  the  lists 
for  the  prizes  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $10  in 
gold. 
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6ALLADS.^-The  conditions  nnder  which  our  an- 
cient ballad-poetry  arose  are  tolerably  well  under- 
stood. It  belongs  to  a  primitive  state  of  society,  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  letters  was  restricted  to  a 
select  class,  and  tradition  was  the  sole  vehicle  of 
history  to  tiie  mass  of  the  people ;  when  manners 
were  ruder,  laws  less  reverenced,  the  passions  more 
unbridled,  the  utterance  of  emotion  franker  and  less 
conventional  than  now.  Though  the  writers  cannot 
always  be  supposed  contemporary  with  the  events  they 
record,  they  uniformly  address  a  sympathetic  audi- 
ence, whose  standard  of  morality  or  sentiment,  and 
level  of  culture,  little,  if  at  all,  differ  from  those  pre- 


vailing at  the  period  to  which  their  traditions  refer. 
The  Border  minstrelsy,  for  example,  was  obviously 
written  for  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  the  moss- 
troopers whose  exploits  it  glorifies,  a  generation  to 
whom  appeals  to  a  higher  code  or  a  purer  taste  than 
their  ancestors  accepted  would  have  been  wholly 
unintelligible.  The  general  characteristics  of  the 
best  specimens  that  remain  to  us,  whether  of  the 
narrative  and  legendary  ballad  or  of  the  ]3rrical  and 
emotional  ballad,  are  an  unconscious  simplicity  of 
thought  and  language,  a  coarse  but  vivid  realization 
of  the  scenes  and  delineation  of  the  personages  pre- 
sented.   They  show  few  marks  of  artistic  construction 


COME  AGAIN. 


1.  We  will  take  from  our  parting  its  bitterest  word.  No  adieu  shall  be  spoken,  no  farewell  be  heard.  And  our 

2.  Come  again,  come  again,  with  a  warm,  loving  heart,  We  have  met  with  a  smile,  with  a  smile  let  ns  part, 

[Tho'tiie 


know  when  we  sever,  the  tear  and  the  sigh  Will  be  heaving  the  breast  and  overflowing  the  eye.  But  the 
us  the  hand,  though  the  world  may  be  wide.  And  the  deep  rolling  ocean  so  soon  may  divide ;  Where'er 


beam  thro*  the  tear-drop  shall  kindle  amain.  And  the  sigh  ech-o  back,  Come  again,  come  again, 
we  may  wander,  overland  or  o'er  main,  Hope  shall  whisper  the  words.  Come  again,  come  again. 


or  ornament,  beyond  a  rudimentary  sense  of  pictorial 
expression,  and  the  occasional  intn>duction  of  abrupt 
snatches  of  wild  fancy.  In  those  cases  where  a 
burden  is  added,  it  serves  either  to  mark  the  leading 
motive  of  the  theme,  to  suggest  the  musical  accom- 
paniment to  which  the  piece  was  set,  or  that "  rhythm 
of  the  feet"  from  which  the  composition  first  took  its 
name.  The  impossibility  of  restoring  the  conditions 
under  which  this  description  of  poetry  arose,  does 
not  oppose  any  obstacle  to  its  successful  cultivation 
in  our  day.  To  surrender  the  type  would  be  a  gratui- 
tous waste  of  means,  for  of  all  narrative  and  lyrical 


forms,  it  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  direct  in  its 
effects.  The  testimony  borne  to  its  potency  by  Si* 
Philip  Sidney,  by  Addison,  and  the  authority  for 
whom  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  stood  sponsor,  would  be 
unanimously  endorsed  to-day.  The  varnish  of  oar 
social  conventionalism  is,  after  all,  extremely  thin, 
and  the  most  cultivated  audience  cannot  listen  to  a 
plain  story  of  heroism  or  of  pathos  without  flushing 
cheeks  and  burning  eyes.  For  enshrining  the  mem- 
ory of  any  grandly  heroic  achievement,  for  giving 
utterance  to  any  pore  emotion,  the  ballad  remains  the 
most  appropriate  vehicle.— C^i/m^aryf  Hanew. 


ERIE    TEACHERS'     BUREAU 

ERIE,    PENNA. 
OUR  FIELD— FROM  MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 

We  recommend  only  »nd  inyile  only  firat-dMj  teichere   to  register.     SuperintendenU,  we  will  jive  you  & 
tautit  detl.    W*  want  100  sood  K^ad*  taachsra  Iter  larsa  oltl**.    Teachers  from  New 

York  and  Eastern  College*  supplied. 


CHAUTAUQUA  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

426  WlMor  St-  JaniMtowa,  N.  Y. 

W«  assist  competent  leacbers  to  desirsble  positions 
in  all  grades  of  edncalioDil  work. 
"No  Fosiiion  No  Fee."     Write  us  for  panica'ars. 


New  School  G)de*  25  cents 

Tbe  New  School  Code  was  given  in  full  in  the 
July  issue,  l9ll,of  the  PennsyWania  School  JoumaL 
Persons  desiring  eilra  copies  of  this  number,  which 
is  larger  than  usual  and  of  special  interest,  may  remit 
for  single  copy  15  cents.  Address  Tb*  School 
JouroaU  Lancutet,  Pa. 


U  (k*  prfcv  •«.■•  pn  pair)  It  Toa  BBd  PULL  CASH 
wwi  n  T  wMraMjM  MPio—  mi*  ■gTBTi  ■^■■K,  im  rvoBO  rllk  In  BiBdllit  Ob  bd  anlar  ai  tb*  tint  BW  b* 
■■iliiiiiuTaMitloiulaHHiteMlaaliULk,^f)aa«d(fKMdralt)iaHt]n(.Toair)lt  Ana  ttuttlinTinu  nito 
••■Ur.  nm  rutir.  WHF  batMT.  Iaillm£<raad  l»k  Bme  tkui  UT  tin  rea  biTSBnTiiafd  onMnaiurpcioa. 
natoaHd  lu  trial  oidiral  oan,  kiH*  Uila  iHuacbtiM  (In  oHu. 

W^ntuine^B  nResj!™'!^^!^"°<*>*>=''i^°'°o"'7™*»^'°'*i*iro(B«diMbDni 

T  >mrnEHr  •>nK0  pnBCtDnPnof  UnamiBipnTalaDdlriiliiitUipKlBl  InDndneUTT 
tafeaqaatid alum: «wclta Air «F  bliTIn  and  BoDdirOatakifuvliliib  dHorlHauul  niiatm  MI  amkmt  miA 
Ead*  MJIna  at  aSont  kaUtta  VMU)  BTtw. 

■*VfWf  WW^Mt  «na  from  aarau  dbiii  fOD  know  im  nnr  ud  iron<t«Tu1  oSsn  n  ui  ibBklBa. 
ItoatraiiataaHataltaMuBBnirtliUit.  WntaltMOW. 

J.L.lilADC?CLEGOMPJUIY,  CHICteO.IlL 


OUR  NEW  HOME 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COHPAMT 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHEBS 
AHM0UMC8  THB  OPEMIMO  Off 


MBW  HOME  OPnCES 


AT 

No.  124  NORTH  EIGHTEENTH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 

BETWXBM   ARCH    STRBBT   AND   THB   BOULBVARD 

WHERE    THE    MANY    FRIENDS    OF   THE    COHPANT 

THROUOHOUT  THE   STATE   OF   PEMNSTLYANIA 

WILL  ALWAYS   BE   WELCOMED   MOST 

CORDIALLY 


WB  PUBLISH 

BROOKS'  MATHEMATICS 
BRUMBAUGH'S  READERS 
PHIUPS'  NATION  AND  STATE 
FLOUNDER'S  GRAMMARS 

AND   MANY   OTHER  OOOD   BOOKS 


.  J 


OF  FIRST  IMPORTANCE 

The  transferring  of  Text- Books  from 
one  pupil  to  another  in 

CLEAN,  SANITARY 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

Xo  pupil  should  be  expected  or  allowed  to  use  books  having  a  year's 
wear,  soiling  and  handling  on  them.     Nothing  so  detrimental  I 

The  Holden  Book  Covers 

are  WATERPROOF  and  QBRMPROOF 

Can  be  cleaned  with  water  or  any  antiseptic  without  injury  to  the  material. 

The  soft,  spongy  board  or  cloth  covers  of  text-books  are  a  breeding  place  for 
germs  of  many  different  contagious  diseases. 

The  famous  Unfinished  Leatherette  Material  used  in  the  Holden  Covers  has 
a  finish  and  surface  which  prevents  the  accumulation  of  filth  or  germs. 

SAMPLES  FREE 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co. 


0.  W.  HOLDEN.  Prea. 


Sprins:field,  Mass. 


M.  C.  HOLDBN,  Sec'y. 


The  Weotworth'Smith  Arithmetics 

Educators  everywhere  have  at  once  recognized  the  exceptional  features  of  the  Wentworth- 
Smith  Series  of  Arithmetics.  In  less  than  a  year  from  the  completion  of  the  series  more 
than  a  thousand  places  introduced  all  or  a  part  of  this  series.  In  scholarship,  practicality, 
and  classroom  utility  they  are  unexcelled. 

New  Elementary  Arithmetic 35  cents        Complete  Arithmetic  in  two  Vols., 

Complete  Arithmetic  in  one  volume  .    .  60  cents        Part  one  .    .  40  cents     Part  2  .    .  40  cents 

Oral  Arithmetic 35  cents 

GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 

BOSTON  NEV  YORK    CHICAGO  LONDON 

ATLANTA  DALLAS  COLUMBUS  SAN  FRANQSCO 


THE  NEW  THOUGHT 

In  the  Teaching  of  writing  insists 
that  chiklrea  in  the  First  Grade 
should  write  with  a  pencil  of  big 
width,  with  a  big,  black  lead.  This 
is  where  Dixon's^'  Beginners'^ 
Pencil  comes  in.  Free  sample  to 
any  Teacher  or  Director  who  writes 
iotiU 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

PhiUdcIphia  ranch,  1020  Arch  St., 
Works  and  Main  Officc<»  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Teachers'  Agency 

R.  L.  MYERS  &  CO. 

HarrltburK,  Pst  Denver,  Col,  Atlanta,  Qa. 

The  Agency  that  you  will  eventually  join 

This  morning  we  located  an  applicant  after  she 
had  tried  ten  other  agencies.  She  says,  **thc  agency.** 
We  say,  '•faith  and  perseverance." 

The  principal  of  one  of  our  foremost  high  schools 
renews  his  membership  and  says,  "Mr.  Myers  located 
me  here  sixteen  years  ago,  and  I  want  to  be  in  his 
Agency  for  the  season  of  1911.** 

1 910  was  a  busy  year.     1911   will  be  a  big  year. 

Twenty-five  years'  experience  enables  us  to  foretell. 
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THE  worlcmen  of  Britain  and  America 
are  hampered  by  the  use  of  the  Brit- 
ish inch  and  ounce,  which  involves  con- 
fusing compounds  of  arithmetic.  The  deci- 
mal system  for  length,  surface,  volume,  and 
weight,  simple  and  designed  to  be  different 
from  any  of  the  jealousy  euarded  national 
ijrstems,  has  been  approved  by  every  Gov- 
ernment of  Europe  excepting  Great  Britain. 
It  13  the  only  system  in  use  by  electricians. 
It  is  the  chief  system  used  by  scientists.  It 
is  employed  by  the  great  commercial  inter- 
ests of  Europe,  so  that  evei^  workshop  and 
engineering  establishment  m  En^and  and 
ia  the  United  States  must  now  employ  the 
new  system  of  standards  in  executing 
foreign  orders.  Denmark  and  Rustia  have 
lately  legalized  the  metric  standards,  and 
the  British  Colonial  Governments  of  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  and  South  Africa  have  re- 
solved in  its  favor.  Even  China  has  re- 
jected the  British  inch  and  its  congeners, 
although  a  hundred  stolid  English  mer- 
chants asked  for  them,  and  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  Japan  may  soon  become  compulsory. 
But  American  school  children  who  a  score 
of  years  ago  had  to  learn  the  tables  of 
decimal  weights  and  measures,  have  as  ^et 
put  them  to  little  practical  use,  exceptmg 
in  technical  pursuits.  The  British  yard 
foot  rules,  Winchester  bushel,  and  wine 
gallon  are  known  in  every  shop  and  home, 
despite  their  being  clumsy  standards.  Of 
course,  the  schools  should  go  on  teaching 
the  meter,  the  ar,  liter,  and  gram  as  centr^ 
traits  for  the  deci,  centi,  miUi,  deca,  hekto, 
ai  kylo,  the  ten  word-elements  of  which 
ti  Jesignations  for  the  twenty-eight  units 
o  lis  exceedingly  simple  system  are  com- 
p  d.  Its  final  adoption  and  general  us- 
3;  is  assured,  though  the  present  genera- 
ti      may  not  live  to  see  it 

IE  of  our  older  readers  can  hark  back 
t<  be  time  when  a  blind  person  was  ccm- 
d     ->d  to  live  in  almost  complete  intellec- 


tual darkness,  when  the  only  refuge  frmn 
ennui  was  through  the  services  of  some 
friend  and  when  almost  every  gate  of  op- 
portunity was  closed  against  them.  Today 
we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  blind  man  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  of  a  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  girl,  who  was  graduated  from  col- 
lege and  is  making  a  name  in  literature,  of 
300  blind  persons  ^thered  in  this  city,  not 
so  much  to  commiserate  on  their  terrible 
plight  as  to  exchange  congratulations  and 
extend  the  uplift  that  is  possible  to  all  who 
sit  in  physical  darkness. 

There  are  100,000  blind  persons  in  this 
country,  most  of  them  congenitally  so  and 
owing  to  diseased  parents.  Only  5000  of 
these  are  cared  for  in  public  institutions, 
but  others  are  far  from  living  in  depen- 
dence or  discontent.  Books  are  now  made 
for  the  blind  which  cover  a  wide  range  of 
literature.  Avocations  and  some  vocations 
are  open  to  them  which  were  impossible  a 
generation  ago.  Civilization  has  few  tri- 
umphs equal  to  what  it  has  done  for  the 
derelict  and  especially  for  the  blind.  It  is 
especiallv  noteworthy  that  nearly  everyone 
of  the  delegates  here  is  engaged  in  some 
useful  and  profitable  occupation. 

In  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  last  week  the  graduating  honors 
were  taken  by  two  girls,  who  were  both 
deaf  and  blind.  Think  of  this,  ye  young 
men  who  insist  that  there  is  no  chance  left 
in  the  world,  that  the  great  corporations 
have  swallowed  up  all  opportunities  and 
young  men  arc  nothing  more  than  minute 
cog-wheels  in  a  mighty  machine.  There 
never  was  a  time,  never  shall  be  a  time, 
when  perseverance,  intelligence  and  grim 
determination  are  not  to  bring  rewards. 
The  trouble  with  many  young  men  is  that 
they  want  to  get  the  rewards  of  life  with- 
out the  struggle,  to  get  the  cake  before  they, 
have  the  penny.  Success  comes  by  going 
after  it,  not  by  waiting  idly  until  it  comes 
along.    It  never  arrives  for  such. 


no 
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At  the  breakfast  table  of  my  summer 
boarding  place  I  was  introduced  this  morn- 
ing to  a  new  guest  by  the  name  of  Tarbell, 
and  instantly  was  glad  to  say  that  one  of 
the  best  men  it  was  ever  my  happiness  to 
know  was  Thomas  Tarbell,  a  man  whose 
life  was  full  of  good  deeds,  and  the  best 
funeral  sermon  without  exception  I  ever 
heard  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gan- 
nett of  Boston,  in  the  church  which  Thomas 
Tarbell  attended,  over  the  remains  of  this 
good  man,  and  the  sermon  was  only  a 
prayer  in  which  there  was  not  a  word  of 
sorrow,  but  only  full  of  rejoicing.  The 
good  clergyman  in  that  prayer  thanked 
God  that  Mr.  Tarbell  had  been  bom  into 
this  world,  thanked  God  that  he  had  lived 
to  maturity,  thanked  God  for  the  good  he 
had  done,  and  then  thanked  God  that  by  a 
sudden  affection  of  the  heart  he  had  died 
instantly  without  pain.  This  prayer  with 
appropriate  music  constituted  the  entire 
service,  and  I  had  never  heard  before  and 
have  never  heard  since  such  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  dead. — Geo.  T.  Angell. 

President  Taft  has  refused  to  pardon 
John  R.  Welsh  and  Charles  W.  Morse, 
who  are  in  prison  because  of  their  mis- 
conduct in  handling  the  moneys  of  other 
people.  These  men  were  rich.  They  were 
great  promoters.  They  did  an  enormous 
business.  They  handled  the  money  of 
many  people.  They  took  great  risks.  They 
were  criminal  in  that  they  speculated  and 
lost  the  funds  which  were  not  their  own. 
But  the  President  has  refused  to  pardon 
them.  He  could  not  do  otherwise.  He 
could  not  condone  their  crimes.  He  was 
compelled  to  refuse  the  pardons  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Justice  had  to  be  done. 
Friendship,  social  position,  wealth,  counted 
for  nothing.  At  the  bar  of  justice  all 
criminals  look  alike. — Reformed  Church 
Messenger, 

My  exhortation  this  morning  is:  "Let 
your  light  so  shine  that  others  may  see  your 
good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,"        

The  system  of  school  savings  banks 
started  twenty-five  years  ago  by  J.  H. 
Thiry,  of  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y,,  has 
prospered  amazingly.  In  i,i68  schools  in 
Ii8  cities  of  this  country  over  $5,000,000 
has  been  deposited.  The  New  York  city 
school  children  have  saved  fully  $1,500,- 
000.  The  system  has  spread  to  twenty- 
three  states  and  also  to  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines  and  has  been  adopted 
in  other  lands.  In  nine  years  $270,000  has 
been  deposited  in  the  schools  of  Toronto 
alone.  In  France  there  are  banks  in  11,- 
000  schcolSy  with  more  than  $1,500,000  de- 


posited. Algeria  has  also  taken  up  the 
plan.  In  South  and  West  Australia  it  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  postal  savings 
system.  More  than  10,000,000  children 
have  participated  in  this  good  work. — 
Worlas  Chronicle. 


The  aching  head  may  well  cease  to  throb 
when  laid  upon  that  softest  pillow  for 
human  pain — "  God  knows !  "  The  sleep 
that  falls  like  heavenly  dew  to  the  music 
of  the  lullaby — "All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God,"  and  "  Fear 
not  I  I  am  with  thee  I "  brings  strength  and 
renewal  of  youth  with  balm  for  present 
ills.  Your  shadowy  future"  is  definite 
and  distinct  to  Him.  Whatever  of  seem- 
ing disaster  it  may  hold  for  you  be  as- 
sured that  it  is  only  in  seeming;  that  His 
purposes  toward  you  must,  from  the  neces- 
sities of  His  own  nature,  be  all  love  and 
goodness.  Be  patient,  yet  hopeful,  in  await- 
ing the  development  of  His  will. — Marion 
Harland.  

Different  teachers  have  different  ways  of 
doing  the  same  thing  and  sometimes  the  re- 
sults are  the  same  and  sometimes  they  are 
different.  One  principal  of  a  high  school 
kept  scolding  and  nagging  the  students 
about  writing  and  scratching  on  the  desla. 
During  the  fall  they  were  lectured  (or 
tongue  lashed)  several  times  for  having 
their  names  where  fools  are  supposed  to 
have  their  faces.  But  the  more  he  fumed 
the  more  the  students  wrote  or  scratched 
and  cut.  The  next  year  a  new  man  took 
charge  of  the  school  and  the  first  Friday 
evening  he  announced  that  all  who  wished 
might  remain  and  sandpaper  the  tops  of 
their  desks  preparatory  to  having  them 
varnished.  Almost  the  whole  school  re- 
mained and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the 
desks  were  ready  for  the  varnish.  On  the 
Monday  morning  following  this  question 
was  put  to  the  school :  "  Shall  we  keep  our 
desks  free  from  all  writing  or  scratching 
or  cutting?"  The  question  carried  without 
a  single  dissenting  vote  and  that  was  the 
last  said  about  marring  the  desks  that  year. 
An  examination  of  the  desks  at  the  close 
of  that  school  year  showed  but  few  marks 
on  the  new  varnish. — Neb.  School  Record. 


When  Nature  decides  on  any  man  as  a 
reformer  she  whispers  to  him  his  great 
message,  she  places  in  his  hand  the  staff 
of  courage,  she  wraps  around  him  the 
robes  of  patience  and  self-reliance  and 
starts  him  on  his  way.  Then  in  order  that 
he  may  have  strength  to  live  through  it  all, 
she  mercifully  calls  him-  back  for  a  mo- 
ment and  makes  him — an  optimist. — WU-- 
Ham  George  Jordan, 
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There  is  such  a  thing  as  taking  our- 
selves and  the  world  too  seriously,  or  at 
any  rate  too  anxiously.  Half  of  the  secular 
unrest  and  dismal,  profane  sadness  of  mod- 
em society  comes  from  the  vain  idea  that 
every  man  is  bound  to  be  a  critic  of  life, 
and  to  let  no  day  pass  without  finding  some 
fault  with  the  general  order  of  things,  or 
projecting  some  plan  for  its  improvement. 
And  the  other  half  comes  from  the  greedy 
notion  that  a  man's  life  does  consist,  after 
all,  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he 
possesseth,  and  that  it  is  somehow  or  other 
more  respectable  and  pious  to  be  always  at 
work  making  a  larger  living  than  it  is  to 
lie  on  your  back  in  the  green  pastures  and 
beside  the  still  waters  and  thank  God  you 
are  alive. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


If  you  have  never  taught  school,  you 
probably  imagine  that  the  most  important 
problems  in  education  consist  in  the  solu- 
tion of  such  questions  as  the  relation  of 
the  state  to  the  schools,  the  secularization 
of  the  schools,  and  the  instruction  to  the 
development  of  the  child.  I  did  once. 
Then  I  began  to  teach.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  I  knew  that  The  Problem,  the  all- 
pervading,  all  over-shadowing  Problem, 
is  The  Parent.  Weekly,  sometimes  daily, 
was  my  ingenuity  taxed  to  its  utmost  to 
meet  and,  if  possible,  vanquish  the  indif- 
ferent parent,  the  inconsiderate  parent,  the 
meddlesome  parent,  the  fond  parent,  the 
proud  parent,  the  troublesome  parent,  the 
irate  parent,  the  ignorant  parent,  and  the 
enlightened  parent,  but  in  the  end  the  par- 
ent prevailed. — Carter. 


There  is  nothing  that  makes  men  rich 
and  strong,  but  that  they  carry  inside  of 
them.  Wealth  is  of  the  heart,  not  of  the 
hand.— JfiV/an. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  old  Athenian  oath,  which  the 
yomig  men  of  ancient  Athens  were  re- 
quested to  memorize  and  to  repeat  before 
flie  judges  in  the  Agora,  with  deep  solem- 
nity, as  they  assumed  the  duties  ol  citizen- 
ship; it  is  rich  in  patriotic  sentiment  and 
should  be  memorized  by  the  youth  of  the 
modem  American  city: 

"We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this, 
our  city,  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or  cowar- 
dice, nor  ever  desert  our  suffering  com- 
rades in  the  ranks;  we  will  fight  for  the 
ideals  and  sacred  things  of  the  city,  both 
alone  and  with  many;  we  will  revere  and 
obey  the  city's  law,  and  do  our  best  to 
indte  a  like  respect  and  reverence  in  those 
above  us  who  are  prone  to  annul  and  set 
them  at  naught;  we  will  strive  unceasingly 
to  quicken  the  public's  sense  of  civic  duty ; 
that  thus,  in  all  these  ways,  we  will  trans- 


mit this  city  not  only  not  less,  but  greater, 
better  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  us." 


The  tendency  to  evade  responsibilitv, 
and  to  charge  the  lack  of  preparation  in  the 
pupil  to  the  teachers  of  the  grade  below  still 
exists,  and  finds  its  expression  all  the  way 
dovsm  from  the  college  president  to  the 
kindergarten  teacher.  This  habit  of  "  Pas- 
sing It  On,"  is  well  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing which  we  reproduce  from  one  of 
our  exchanges: 

PASSING  IT  ON. 

(Republished  at  Father's  Request.) 
The  College  President. 

Such  rawness  in  a  student  is  a  shame 
But  lack  of  preparation  is  to  blame. 

The  High  School  Principal 

Good  heav'ns  what  crudity !    The  boy's  a  fool. 
The  fault,  of  course,  is  with  the  grammar 
school. 

The  Grammar  Principal. 
O,  that  from  such  a  dunce  I  might  be  spared  t 
They  send  them  up  to  me  so  unprepared. 

The  Primary  Principal 

Poor  Kindergarten  blockhead!    And  they  call 
That  preparation!    Worse  than  none  at  all. 

The  Kindergarten  Teacher. 
Never  such  lack  of  training  did  I  see. 
What  sort  of  person  can  the  mother  be! 

The  Mother. 

You   stupid  child!     But  then,  you're  not  to 

blame. 
Your  father's  family  are  all  the  same. 


The  line  that  has  separated  the  home 
from  the  school  is  disappearing.  This  is 
the  most  hopeful  sign  of  our  time.  The 
spirit  of  co-operation  engendered  by  par- 
ents' meetings  and  school  improvement  as- 
sociations is  revolutionizing  many  com- 
munities. There  is  a  toning  up  in  school 
discipline  and  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  critic.  Mothers  visit  the  school  flower 
garden,  contribute  a  new  plant  or  shrub, 
trim  and  water  the  flowers  during  the  vaca- 
tion, contribute  pictures  for  the  walls,  help 
in  the  management  of  school  lunches, — 
all  these  tell  upon  the  spirit  of  the  school 
and  the  civic  training  of  the  children.  The 
principal  or  teacher  who  makes  no  effort 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  parent  falls 
short  of  duty,  neglects  a  privilege,  and 
courts  ultimate  failure.  The  school  of  to- 
day is  not  for  the  children  only,  but  for  the 
entire  community. 

The  following  extract  from  "General 
Grant's  Last  Days,"  by  Dr.  George  F. 
Shrady,  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  May, 
speaks  for  itself:  "Paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  he  (General  Grant)  had  an  almost 
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abnormally  sensitive  abhorrence  to  the  in- 
fliction of  pain  or  injury  on  others.  His 
sympathy  for  animals  was  so  great  that  he 
would  not  hunt.  John  Russell  Young  in 
his  charming  book,  'Men  and  Memories/ 
in  referring  to  this  trait,  has  truthfully 
said:  'Not  even  the  Maharajah  of  Jeypore 
with  his  many  elephants  and  his  multitude 
of  hunters  could  persuade  him  to  chase  the 
tiger.  He  had  lost  no  tigers,  and  was  not 
seeking  them/  This  instinct  of  gentleness 
was  so  strong  a  part  of  his  nature  that  he 
often  regretted  that  he  had  not  in  his  early 
<lays  chosen  the  profession  of  medicine. 
In  fact,  that  had  been  his  first  ambition. 
But  it  was  otherwise  to  be,  and  he  was  to 
l>ecome  an  operator  and  a  healer  in  a  larger 
«ense/' 
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Did   the   bottle  of   medicine   do  your 
uncle  any  good?" 

"  No ;  when  he  read  the  wrapper  he  found 
lie  had  three  new  diseases/' 


My  first  wish  is  to  see  this  plague  to  man- 
kind (war)  banished  from  the  earth,  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  world  em- 
ployed in  more  pleasing  and  innocent 
amusements  than  in  preparing  implements 
and  exercising  them  for  the  destruction  of 
mankind. — George  Washington. 

In  our  judgment  there  is  no  teaching  in 
our  public  schools  more  important  and 
probably  none  half  so  important  as  the 
teaching  all  these  children  in  every  possible 
way — kindness — to  do  kind  acts  and  say 
kind  words  every  day,  not  only  to  our  own 
race  but  also  the  lower  ones,  and  that  no 
better  way  has  been  or  can  be  found  of 
doing  it  than  through  the  "Bands  of 
Mercy/'  of  which  we  have  already  been 
able  to  establish  over  seventy  thousand, 
with  between  two  and  three  million  mem- 
bers. And  particularly  important  is  the 
building  up  of  kindness  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals. It  is  useless  to  ask  children  to  love 
parents  who  are  not  lovable,  but  there  is 
hardly  a  child  in  a  thousand  that  cannot 
be  taught  to  make  himself  happier  forty 
times  a  day  by  saving  kind  words  or  doing 
kind  acts  to  me  lower  creatures  which  he 
is  constantly  meeting,  and  every  such  kind 
word  or  act  goes  so  far  towards  building 
up  a  spirit  of  kindness  in  all  the  relations 
of  life— kindness  to  the  poor  and  suffering ; 
kindness  of  the  strong  to  the  weak;  kind- 
ness of  the  rich  to  the  poor  and  of  the 
poor  to  the  rich ;  kindness  which  can  make 
the  world  happier  and  better  for  all  future 
generations. — Geo.  T.  Angell. 

I  was  at  Tampa  when  a  negro  teamster 
was  instantly  killed  by  an  army  mule,  and 
it  furnished  a  good  illustration  of  the  won- 


derful memory  that  a  mule  has.  The  negro 
teamster  used  to  pound  that  mule  unmerci- 
fully. Instead  of  using  strategy  and  coax- 
ing his  mule  into  submission,  he  tised  to 
beat  it  hard  enough  to  kill  a  horse.  Wdl, 
for  two  months  the  teamster  didn't  drive 
that  mule.  But  the  mule  never  for^^ot  him 
He  never  made  any  attempt  to  injure  his 
new  driver,  who  knew  enough  to  treat  him 
decently.  But  one  day  the  old  teamster 
came  back.  The  mule  remembered  him. 
He  waited  with  as  much  docility  and  pa- 
tience as  an  ox  until  he  was  harnessed,  and 
then,  when  the  old  teamster  was  off  his 
guard,  he  left  fly  with  both  heels,  caught 
that  negro  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and 
stretched  him  out  as  dead  as  a  hammer. 
The  other  teamster  was  standing  ri^^ht  there 
by  him,  but  that  mule  didn't  make  any  at- 
tempt to  kick  him.  He  had  just  been  lay- 
ing "  for  the  fellow  who  walloped  him  two 
months  before,  and  when  he  had  finished 
him  he  was  satisfied. — Buffalo  Horse  IVorid. 

When  John  Quincy  Adams  was  ei^ty 
years  of  age  he  met  in  the  streets  of  Bos- 
ton an  old  friend,  who  shook  his  trembling 
hand  and  said.  Good  morning,  and  how 
is  John  Quincy  Adams  today?"  "Thank 
you,"  was  the  ex-president's  answer. 
'John  Quincy  Adams  himself  is  well,  sir; 
quite  well,  I  thank  you.  But  the  house  in 
which  he  lives  at  present  is  becoming  di- 
lapidated. It  is  tottering  upon  its  founda- 
tion. Time  and  the  seasons  have  nearly 
destroyed  it.  Its  roof  is  pretty  well  worn 
out.  Its  walls  are  much  shattered,  and  it 
trembles  with  every  wind.  The  old  tene- 
ment is  becoming  almost  uninhabitable, 
and  I  think  John  Quincy  Adams  will  have 
to  move  out  of  it  soon.  But  he  himself  is 
quite  well,  sir ;  quite  well."  With  that  the 
venerable  sixth  president  of  the  United 
States  moved  on  with  the  aid  of  his  staff. 

We  are  not  sent  into  this  world  to  do 
anything  into  which  we  can  not  put  our 
hearts.  We  have  certain  work  to  do  for 
our  bread  and  that  is  to  be  done  strenu- 
ously ;  other  work  to  do  for  our  delight  and 
that  is  to  be  done  heartily ;  neither  is  to  be 
done  by  halves  or  shifts,  but  with  a  will; 
and  what  is  not  worth  this  effort  is  not 
to  be  done  at  all. — John  Ruskin, 


The  young  should  plant  trees  in  recog- 
nition of  the  obligations  they  owe  to  those 
who  planted  trees  for  them.  The  old  should 
plant  trees  to  illustrate  their  hope  for  the 
future,  and  their  concern  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  them.  The  economist 
should  plant  trees,  especially  in  the  prairie 
country,  and  beautify  the  landscape  and 
ameliorate  the  sweep  of  the  north  wind. 
And  as  we  plant  trees  on  Arbor  Day  a 
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kindred  feeling  to  that  experienced  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  should  possess  us.  For  the 
time  being  we  are  one  in  mind ;  we  are  one 
people,  engaged  in  something  to  do  good  to 
mankind. — J.  Wilson. 


Some  idea  of  the  power  of  an  air  brake 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  facts: 
It  takes  a  powerful  locomotive  drawing  a 
train  of  ten  passenger  cars  a  distance  of 
about  five  miles  to  reach  a  speed  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour  on  a  straight  and  level  track. 
The  brakes  will  stop  the  same  train  from 
a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  in  700  feet. 
Roughly  it  may  be  stated  that  a  train  may 
be  stopped  by  the  brakes  in  about  three 
per  cent,  of  the  distance  that  must  be  cov- 
ered to  give  it  its  speed. — Science. 

The  trouble  with  Job  was  that  he  did 
not  look  in  the  right  place  for  God.  He 
looked  before  and  behind,  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  but  he  did  not  look 
within;  and  God  dwells  in  man  and  we 
know  him  only  as  we  see  him  in  ourselves. 
God  is  an  experience,  or  at  least  we  loiow 
him  only  as  he  is  an  experience.  The 
knowledge  of  God  must  be  always  a  knowl- 
edge of  God  within  ourselves.  This  is 
pre-eminently  the  message  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament.  The  Gospel  might  be 
said  to  be  summed  up  in  the  word  Im- 
manuel,  which,  being  interpreted,  is  "God 
with  us"— L^waff  Abbott. 

Though  a  little  one,  the  master-word 
looms  large  in  meaning.  It  is  the  open  se- 
same to  every  portal,  the  great  equalizer 
in  the  world,  the  true  philosopher's  stone 
which  transmutes  all  the  base  metal  of 
humanity  into  gci<L  The  stupid  man  among 
you  it  will  make  bright,  the  bright  man 
brilliant,  and  the  brilliant  student  steady. 
With  the  magic  word  in  your  heart  all 
things  are  possible,  and  without  it  all  study 
is  vanity  and  vexation.  The  n>iracles  of 
life  are  with  it;  the  blind  see  by  touch,  the 
deaf  hear  with  eyes,  the  dumb  speak  with 
fingers.  To  the  youth  it  brings  hope,  to 
the  middle-aged  confidence,  to  the  aged 
repose.  True  balm  of  hurt  minds,  in  its 
presence  the  heart  of  the  sorrowful  is  light- 
ened and  consoled.  Not  only  has  it  borne 
the  touchstone  of  progress,  but  it  is  the 
measure  of  success  in  every-day  life.  And 
the  master-word  is  Work — a  little  one  as  I 
have  said,  but  fraught  with  momentous 
consequences  if  you  can  but  write  it  on  the 
tablets  of  your  hearts  and  bind  it  upon 
your  foreheads.— Dr.  Osier. 


of  birds  and  animals  to  discover  their  par- 
ticular kind  of  diet.  A  teacher  has  been 
making  a  somewhat  similar  study  of  the 
lunch  baskets  of  children.  She  gives  as 
her  conclusion  the  following  statement :  "  I 
will  tell  you  just  a  little  about  the  sort  of 
lunches  our  children  are  eating:  A  little 
girl  in  the  first  grade  had  nothing  but  cold 
griddie  cakes;  a  little  boy  in  the  same 
grade  had  twelve  crackers  and  a  large  piece 
of  cheese.  Fried  eggs  and  crackers  pre- 
dominated in  all  the  lunches  in  this  grade. 
A  second  grade  boy  had  one  cinnamon  roll; 
two  crackers  with  jelly  and  a  small  piece 
of  pie;  another,  three  bologna  sausage 
sandwiches  and  an  apple.  A  fourth  grade 
girl  had  three  bananas  and  a  package  of 
crackers;  another,  four  underdone  biscuits 
and  some  cold  fried  potatoes.  A  sixth 
grade  pupil  had  one-hdf  dozen  cinnamon 
rolls  from  the  bakery;  another,  three 
crackers  and  a  small  amount  of  potato 
salad;  another,  two  cookies,  two  crackers, 
a  pickle  and  a  banana." 


Scientists  make  a  great  deal  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs 


Life  on  earth  would  not  be  worth  much 
of  every  source  of  irritation  were  removed. 
Yet  most  of  us  rebel  against  the  things 
that  irritate  us,  and  count  as  heavy  loss 
what  ought  to  be  rich  gain.  We  are  told 
that  the  oyster  is  wiser;  that  when  an 
irritating  object,  like  a  bit  of  sand,  gets 
under  the  "  mantle  "  of  his  shell,  he  simply 
covers  it  with  the  most  precious  part  of 
his  being  and  makes  of  it  a  pearl.  The 
irritation  that  it  was  causing  is  stopped  by 
encrusting  it  with  the  pearly  formation. 
A  true  pearl  is  therefore  simply  a  victory 
over  irritation.  Every  irritation  that  gets 
into  our  lives  to-day  is  an  opportunity  for 
pearl-culture.  The  more  irritations  the 
Devil  flings  at  us,  the  more  pearls  we  may 
have.  We  need  only  to  welcome  them  and 
cover  them  completely  with  love,  the  most 
precious  part  of  us,  and  the  irritation  will 
be  smothered  out  as  the  pearl  comes  into 
being.  What  a  store  of  pearls  we  may 
have,  if  we  will  I — S".  S.  Times. 


The  young  teacher  should  learn  early 
that  teaching  and  talking  are  quite  differ- 
ent. Almost  any  recitation  in  which  the 
teacher  talks  half  the  time  is  a  failure.  It 
seems  that  the  teacher  thinks  the  pouring 
out  of  knowledge  is  the  main  thing.  I 
heard  a  recitation  in  fractions  once  in 
which  the  teacher  went  to  the  board,  took 
the  crayon  from  each  child  that  failed,  and 
did  the  work  herself,  with  a  continuous 
string  of  questions  which  the  child  was 
supposed  to  answer  in  monosyllables,  but 
haiJf  of  which  he  did  not  answer  at  aU. 
This  teacher  had  talked  the  class  into  such 
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a  condition  that  they  did  not  care  whether 
their  work  was  good  or  bad.  The  school 
should  train  for  accuracy.  The  work  of 
most  pupils  should  be  done  right  the  first 
time.  The  habit  of  being  wrong  half  the 
time  in  arithmetic  and  spelling  is  bad.  The 
teacher  should  know  the  difference  between 
teaching  and  talking. 


Do  you  know  the  trees  by  name  when 
you  see  them  growing?  To  really  know  a 
tree  is  to  love  it.  Get  acquainted  with 
trees  and  you  will  find  that  you  have  some 
interesting  friends.  Get  into  the  habit  of 
planting  trees  now  and  then  in  the  "bare 
and  open  places."  They  will  grow  as  you 
grow  and  when  ^ou  are  old  you  will  have 
some  friends  which  you  can  call  your  own 
to  give  you  pleasure.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  whether  the  land  the  trees  are 
growing  on  is  yours  or  not,  you  will  enjoy 
Siem  anyway.  Plant,  too,  for  others'  en- 
joyment. Plant'  that  generations  coming 
after  you,  may  have  something  to  give 
them  pleasure.  You  may  not  be  able  to  do 
such  great  deeds  as  to  leave  behind  you  a 
name  that  will  be  entered  in  the  ''Hall  of 
Fame,"  but  you  can  all  leave  living  monu- 
ments if  you  will  but  plant  trees.  "He 
who  plants  a  tree  plants  a  hope." 


It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  the  average 
teacher  to  see  when  his  class  is  tired,  and 
when  he  has  tired  it.  Time  and  time  again 
such  a  thing  happens,  but  still  he  goes  on 
— still  he  continues  to  tire  his  class.  Yet 
all  the  while  he  is  conscious  there  is  a 
drag.  But  the  drag  occurs  day  after  day. 
"How  should  he  avoid  it,''  does  one  ask? 
Stop,  the  moment  the  recitation  begins  to 
drag.  If  the  time  allotted  is  thirty-five 
minutes  and  the  lesson  begins  to  drag  after 
twenty-five,  stop  at  once,  and  dismiss  the 
class.  What  would  be  the  result?  In  the 
first  place,  the  teacher  would  gain  in  power 
and  freshness  for  his  class,  and  upon  him- 
self the  result  would  be  that  he  would  make 
a  preparation  which  would  last  through 
the  time  and  sustain  the  interest  of  his 
class. 

Here  are  some  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page's 
points,  in  "The  Decay  of  Good  Manners," 
in  The  Century:  "The  bloom  on  the 
ripened  fruit  of  civilization,  and  the  proof 
of  its  perfection,  is  delicacy."  "Whatso- 
ever the  form  may  be,  and  there  are  many 
forms  in  which  good  breeding  may  present 
itself — as  many,  indeed,  as  are  the  incidents 
of  social  intercourse — whatever  tends  to 
put  at  ease  the  person  one  meets  is  good 
manners,  and  whatever  tends  to  the  oppo- 
site is  rudeness."  "  Whoever  takes  advan- 
tage of  another  we  know  cannot  be  a 
I 


gentleman,  for  the  first  work  of  the  law  of 
good  breeding,  as  the  last,  is  kindness.  The 
Golden  Rule  contains  the  last  word  of 
manners,  as  it  does  on  most  other  laws  of 
living."  "The  express  train  and  the 
'crush-hour'  are  in  many  ways  great  ad- 
vantages, but  thev  are  not  conducive  to 
good  manners."  To  revive  ancient  good 
breeding  and  bring  back  the  old-time  man- 
ners, it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  money  as 
the  chief  foundation  of  respect,  and  to  set 
up  once  more  the  ideals  of  courtesy  and 
kindly  conduct."  "Women  make  both  the 
manners  and  the  morals  of  a  people. 
Neither  rises  higher  than  the  gage  wHch 
women  set  in  a  community." 


Bread  is  used  for  many  purposes,  but  the 
most  novel  use  may  be  seen  in  the  great 
factories  at  Elgin,  111.  More  than  forty 
loaves  of  fresh  bread  are  required  each 
day.  Supt  George  E.  Humer  of  the  watch 
factory  says:  "There  is  no  secret  regard- 
ing the  use  of  bread  in  this  factory,  and 
I  am  willing  to  tell  all  I  can  concerning  it 
From  the  earliest  times  in  the  history  of 
watch-making,  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
watchmakers  to  reduce  fresh  bread  to  the 
form  of  dough.  This  is  done  by  steam- 
ing and  kneading.  They  can  use  this 
dough  for  removing  oil  and  chips  that 
naturally  adhere,  in  the  course  of  manu- 
facture, to  pieces  as  small  as  the  parts  of 
a  watch.  There  are  many  parts  of  a  watch, 
by  the  way,  which  are  so  small  as«  to  be 
barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  oil 
is  absorbed  by  the  dough,  and  the  chips 
stick  to  it,  and  there  is  no  other  known 
substance  which  can  be  used  as  a  wiper 
without  leaving  some  small  particles  at- 
tached to  the  thing  wiped.  This  accounts 
for  the  continued  use  of  bread  dough  in 
the  watchmaking  industry.  The  Elgin 
Watch  company  uses  about  24,000  pounds 
a  year." 

The  problem  of  supplying  hungry  school 
children  with  wholesome  food  is  not  yet 
fully  solved  in  our  country.  Chicago  is 
pressing  the  solution  most  energetically, 
and  the  good  work  already  under  way  is 
being  carried  on  with  intelligence  and  tact 
New  York  has  made  a  fair  beginning.  A 
number  of  smaller  cities  are  trying  ex- 
periments. In  rural  districts,  as  far  as  our 
inquiry  goes,  practically  nothing  has  been 
done  as  yet  to  take  proper  care  of  the  un- 
fed, underfed  and  malfed,  who  by  a  little 
application  of  practical  Christianity  might 
be  saved  to  the  nation.  A  hungry  child  is 
not  in  fit  condition  to  receive  instruction. 
The  money  spent  for  his  schooling  is 
wasted.  Germany,  France  and  England 
saw   the  need  of   feeding  hungry  school 
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children  long  before  we  were  aroused  to  it. 
The  experience  of  London  may  prove  es- 
pecially instructive  to  our  larger  cities. 
Recently  the  courts  have  taken  a  hand  in 
the  matter.  Last  month  a  London  magis- 
trate held  that  the  school  authorities  have 
the  right  to  feed  a  child  that  comes  hungrv 
to  school,  and  may  charge  the  parents  with 
the  cost  if  they  are  able  to  pay.  Where  a 
father  is  out  of  work  the  meals  are  sup- 
plied free  of  charge.  The  teachers  should 
be  informed  regarding  the  home  conditions 
of  their  pupils  and  report  the  needs  they 
find  to  the  school  authorities.  Let  these  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  existing  facts 
that  they  may  bestir  themselves  to  supply 
a  solution.  The  State  has  undertaken  to 
teach  the  young.  It  must  see  to  it  now 
that  the  conditions  are  right  for  carrying 
on  the  educational  work. 


Insist  on  the  boy's  learning  the  moral 
law.  There  are  ten  very  old  and  strong 
commandments.  As  long  as  the  world 
stands  those  basic  rules  simply  must  gov- 
ern society  if  it  is  to  persist.  Do  the  boys 
get  that  idea?  Who  is  to  teach  them? 
First  of  all,  parents.  The  absolute  belief 
in  and  respect  for  those  ancient  moralities 
it  is  the  very  first  errand,  in  rank  of  im- 
portance, of  the  decent  parent  to  write 
upon  the  boy's  mind.  The  duty  can  be 
performed  effectively,  because  countless 
wise  and  noble  parents  have  done  it  in  all 
civilized  history.  Their  children  were 
taken  early,  followed  closely  and  without 
let-up.  The  result  is  boys  that  do  not 
steal,  do  not  lie,  do  not  commit  crime. 


In  some  schools  this  plan  would  have  a 
gopd  effect.  The  teacher  finding  there  is 
noise  and  restlessness,  stops  work,  and  says, 
"Now  let  us  take  ten  minutes  of  hard 
study.  We  must  have  the  room  perfectly 
quiet  Let  me  see  how  many  can  keep 
steadily  and  quietly  studying  for  the  ten 
minutes."  

A  STUDENT  without  inclination  is  a  lover 
without  money;  a  traveler  without  obser- 
vation is  a  bird  without  wings;  a  learned 
man  without  works  is  a  tree  without  fruit; 
a  devotee  without  knowledge  is  a  house 
without  a  door. — Saadi. 


Have  you  started  that  collection  of 
scraps?  (It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
whether  you  keep  it  in  a  scrap-book,  in 
labeled  envelopes,  or  in  boxes.  The 
labeled  envelopes  is  the  most  convenient 
plan.  Large  manilla  envelopes  11x13 
inches  may  be  bought  at  three  cents  apiece.) 
In  your  "collection"  are  you  placing 
games,   pictures,   devices,   rhymes,   poems. 


memory-gems,  songs,  and  bits  of  thought 
clipped  from  educational  journals  that  will 
make  work  of  future  years  mean  less  drud- 
gery? Such  a  collection  is  invaluable. 
You  may  not  and  you  may  teach  in  those 
uncertain  future  years.  If  you  do  not  con- 
tinue teaching,  your  book  will  make  a  wel- 
come donation  to  some  other  struggling 
teacher.  ; 

We  are  all  trying  to  get  out  of  the  ranks, 
to  leave  the  common  work  to  be  done  by 
others,  to  be  leaders.  We  think  it  a  dis- 
grace to  stay  in  the  ranks  to  work  for 
work's  sake,  to  bear  the  common  lot  which 
is  to  live  humbly  and  labor!  Don't  let  us 
struggle  that  way  any  longer,  dear.  It  is 
wrong — ^it  is  a  curse.  It  will  never  give  us 
happiness — never ! — " The  Common  Lot" 
by  Robert  Herrick, 

There  are  very  few  people  who  can 
think  straight  in  the  presence  of  their 
pupils,  and  through  that  thinking  determine 
the  best  course  to  pursue.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  profession  in  which  the  restdts  of 
daily  preparation  are  so  evident  as  in  the 
profession  of  teaching.  The  teacher  who 
makes  it  a  habit  to  think  out  carefully  all 
the  work  of  the  day  will  be  well  equipped 
to  meet  the  unexpected  if  it  happens.  That 
the  unexpected  will  happen,  even  in  school, 
every  experienced  teacher  knows.  The 
well  prepared  teacher  is  usually  able  to 
meet  these  unexpected  occurrences^  in  a 
sane  and  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  the 
prepared  teacher  who  soon  becomes  larger 
than  the  position  she  occupies.  The  pro- 
motion that  comes  because  the  teacher  is 
too  big  for  her  position  is  far  more  desir- 
able than  that  promotion  which  comes  as 
the  result  of  puU  or  intensive  personal 
effort. — Educator-Journal. 

The  difference  between  a  rumless  pov- 
erty and  a  poverty  soothed  bv  rum  is  that 
of  the  liberator,  Lincoln  climbing  from  the 
log-wood  cabin  to  the  stars,  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  sinking  from  the  stars  to  the 
inebriated  death.  The  beneficiary  of  the 
liquor  traffic  holds  the  dollar  in  the  form  of 
internal  revenue  before  the  taxpayer's  eye 
and  savs:  "Of  what  taxes  I  relieve  you," 
while  he  abstracts  many  dollars  from  his 
podkets  in  the  form  of  material  damage 
inflicted  upon  the  Commonwealth,  not  to 
speak  of  the  moral  wreckage  which  money 
cannot  compute.  Abolish  the  saloon,  and 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  taxpayers'  contribu- 
tion lor  police  protection  will  be  saved. 
Abolish  the  saloon,  and  our  criminal  courts 
will  not  be  busy  more  than  half  the  time. 
Abolish  the  saloon,  and  the  taxpayer  will 
not  have  to  build  so  many  penal  institu- 
tions.    Abolish  the  saloon,  and  forty  per 
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cent,  of  insanity  will  be  stricken  out.  Why 
should  we  not  have  a  local  option  law  in 
Pennsylvania,  that  will  give  us  the  privi- 
lege of  registering  our  convictions  on  the 
salopn  question.  How  long  will  Pennsyl- 
vania be  disfranchised  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion? 

A  MEDICINE*  NOT  PATENTED. 


BY  REV.  FREDERICK  LYNCH. 


I  HAVE  tried  it  again  and  again  on  my 
spiritual  patients,  and  it  always  works. 
In  fact,  no  other  remedy  effects  any  cure. 
I  refer  to  the  cure  for  selfishness.  I  can 
best  describe  it  by  the  story  of  one  of  my 
patients'  restoration  to  spiritual  health. 

There  was  a  very  striking  girl  in  one  of 
my  old  city  parishes.  I  had  been  there 
only  two  weeks  when  I  singled  her  out,  and 
I  heard  her  story  in  a  short  time,  from  sev- 
eral sources.  She  was  cultured  and  bril- 
liant and  a  remarkable  musician,  but  she 
was  morbidly  selfish, — ^perhaps  self -centered 
is  a  better  word.  She  looked  at  life  only  in 
its  relation  to  her  own  happiness.  She 
thought  of  people  only  as  they  contributed 
to  her  comfort.  And  yet, — ^and  it  was  not 
strange  to  some  of  us, — she  was  very  un- 
happy, morose,  gloomy.  Her  religion 
meant  little  to  her.  It  was  merely  form. 
It  was  not  life  and  light  and  sunshine  per- 
vading all  her  life,  and  this  is  true  religion. 

Some  of  our  good  women  had  lots  to  say 
to  me  about  her.  "  Oh,  you  can't  do  any- 
thing with  her.  We  have  talked  to  her 
again  and  again.  We  have  tried  to  get  her 
interested  in  missions,  in  the  societies,  in 
visiting  the  sick,  but  she  won't  pay  any  at- 
tention to  us.  We  do  hope  you  will  talk 
to  her  about  her  selfishness,  and  try  and  get 
her  to  doing  something." 

"My  good  friends,"  I  said,  "the  last 
thing  to  do  with  that  girl  is  to  talk  to  her 
about  her  selfishness.  It  is  a  peculiar  case, 
a  temperamental  thing,  strengthened  by  in- 
dulgence. What  she  needs  is  not  talk 
about  service,  but  service  itself.  You've 
probably  talked  to  her  too  much  already." 

I  thought  over  her  case  a  good  deal.  A 
few  days  after  this,  I  accidentally  met  her 
on  the  street  and  had  just  passed  her  with 
a  bow  when  I  suddenly  turned  and  said, 
"  Excuse  me,  Miss  Jarvis,  but  they  tell  me 
that  y.ou  are  an  unusually  fine  pianist.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  get  you  to  do  something 
for  me." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  somewhat  sur- 
prised. 

"WeU,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,"  I  an- 
swered. "There  is  a  little  girl  on  Dins- 
more  Street  who  has  spinal  trouble.  She 
has  not  been  able  to  sit  up  for  a  year;  but 


she  is  very  fond  of  music.  She  has  a  nice 
piano  and  was  considerable  of  a  player  be- 
fore the  sickness  came.  She  just  pines  for 
music.  I  play  a  little,  and  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  dropping  in  and  playing  to  her 
once  a  week.  I  am  going  away  this  week 
and  wondered  if  you  wouldn't  be  willing  to 
take  my  place.  I'll  tell  her  you're  coming, 
and  you  go  in  Thursday  afternoon  and  play 
to  her.  She  will  go  into  ecstasies  over 
your  playing,"  and  so  I  went  on. 

She  agreed  to  go— indeed,  was  very  will- 
ing.   It  offered  novelty  to  her. 

The  next  Saturday  when  I  got  home  I 
ran  in  to  see  Laura  Fletcher,  on  Dins- 
more  Street,  and  asked  her  if  Miss  Jarvis 
came  to  play  for  her. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  she  answered,  her  eyes 
brightening.  "Isn't  she  nice.  She  played 
two  hours  on  Thursday  and  we  had  a  nice 
talk,  and  she  came  again  yesterday  after- 
noon and  stayed  till  supper  time,  playing 
and  talking.  She  said  she  would  come 
again  soon." 

After  a  little  more  talk  with  Laura  I 
walked  around  to  see  Miss  Jarvis,  and 
found  she  had  become  very  much  interested 
in  Laura  and  was  going  in  every  week  to 
play  for  her.  And  she  did  go  in  right 
along.  And  a  change  began  to  be  notice- 
able in  her.  Does  God  send  these  little  in- 
valids like  Laura  to  soften  hearts  and  save 
such  girls  as  Miss  Jarvis?  I  declare  I 
sometimes  think  so.  Anyhow,  everybody 
saw  the  transformation  in  Miss  Jarvis. 
She  began  to  show  more  interest  in  others 
as  she  came  more  and  more  in  contact  with 
this  little  missionary  of  God. 

One  day  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  must  bring 
Miss  Jarvis  in  contact  with  one  of  my 
saints,"  so  the  next  time  I  met  her  I  asked 
her  if  she  ever  had  time  to  read  aloud.  Of 
course  she  said  she  did  have. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  Mrs.  Bleeker  is  blind. 
The  days  hang  heavily  with  her,  and  I 
want  to  get  some  of  you  girls  to  go  and 
read  to  her.  Now  can't  you  take  one  after- 
noon every  two  weeks  and  go  and  read. 
She's  a  lovely  old  woman,  and  she  likes  the 
best  you  may  take.  I'll  tell  her  you're  com- 
ing?" 

She  hesitated  a  little,  but  agreed  to  go. 
I  went  away  saying  to  myself,  "This  will 
settle  the  question.  She  thinks  she  is  going 
to  help  Mrs.  Bleeker.  Mrs.  Bleeker  will 
change  her  whole  nature." 

So  she  played  for  Laura  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  She  found  Mrs.  Bleeker 
such  a  responsive  listener  that  she  went 
once  a  week,  and  learned  to  love  her. 

One  night  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety, instead  of  reading  a  verse  in  her 
usual  indifferent  way  she  spoke.  The  sub- 
ject was  "  Christian  Patience,"  and  she  re- 
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ferred  to  Laura  so  touchingly  that  all  saw 
she  loved  her.  Everybody  involuntarily 
turned  and  looked  at  her  and  then  at  one 
another  as  she  spoke.  Surely  the  deeps  of 
her  heart  were  being  stirred.  The  leaven 
was  working. 

About  two  weeks  after  that  she  came  to 
my  study,  and  what  do  you  think  she  said  ? 
It  was  this:  "  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you,  playing  or  reading  to  any  people  who 
like  to  hear  me,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so." 

That  evening  I  met  one  of  my  good 
women.  I  said,  "How  do  you  do?  She's 
cured." 

"Who's  cured?"  the  surprised  woman 
asked. 

"  Miss  Jarvis,"  I  answered.  "  She's  the 
only  girl  in  the  parish  that  has  come  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  serve  others," — and 
I  told  her  the  story. — ^5*.  S.  Times, 
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TWO  years  ago  a  generous  friend  of 
education  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  commission  a  fund  of  $250,000,  the 
income  from  which  was  to  be  used  for 
public  school  betterment  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  The.  commission  sought  and 
obtained  the  advice  of  many  of  the  fore- 
most educators  as  to  best  means  of  help- 
ing the  grade  schools  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased efficiency,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  betterment  of  the  social,  physi- 
cal and  moral  improvement  of  the  students, 
as  also  their  preparation  for  life's  work. 

As  a  result  of  many  conferences,  it  was 
decided  to  send  seventy  selected  teachers 
to  various  summer  schools  in  this  country 
with  instructions  to  take  onW  those  studies 
which  tended  to  greater  efficiency  in  the 
lines  above  noted,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
conserve  their  own  health  by  combining 
rest  and  recreation  with  their  summer 
courses.  As  a  result  very  interesting  and 
valuable  reports  were  brought  back  by  at 
least  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  those  who 
were  sent  away  for  study,  and  the  school 
year  just  passed  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  came  back  with  increased 
enthusiasm  and  a  desire  to  share  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  their  studies  with  their 
fellow  teachers. 

With  such  satisfactory  results  from  last 
year's  labors,  the  commission  decided  upon 
the  same  general  plan  for  this  year — ^and 
after  a  most  careful  study  of  the  nearly 
500  applicants  for  scholarships — from  the 
ifTOO  teachers  of  the  city — one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  have  been  selected  and  will 
be  sent  to  the  following  institutions. 

Columbia  University 21 

Harvard  University 21 


Cornell  University ii 

University  of  Pennsylvania 4 

University  of  Chicago    6 

Chautauqua  13 

Pennsylvania  State  College 2 

University  of  New  York  3 

Grove  City  College,  Pa J 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  long  term  . .  8 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  short  term  . .  35 

Chicago  School  of  Applied  Arts i 

New  York  School  of  Applied  Arts  ....  i 

New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  ....  i 

New  York  Kindergarten  College i 

With  a  surplus  of  the  fund  left  over  from 
last  year  the  commission  has  organized  a 
vocational  bureau  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  boys  and  girls  who  must  leave 
the  grade  schools  to  earn  a  livelihood  which 
promises  so  well  that  we  hope  to  show  its 
great  value  to  the  new  school  commission, 
which  will  take  charge  of  our  public  schools 
on  the  first  of  January,  191 2,  and  induce  the 
commission  to  make  it  an  integral  part  of 
the  public  school  system. 

Associated  with  this,  though  not  directly 
connected  with  it,  a  hospital  school  for  the 
study  of.  defective  children  has  been  doing 
splendid  work. — Science, 


FOUND  ON  THE  FICTION  SHELF. 


CLARA   MARTI K   PARTRIDGE. 


IN  her  admirable  paper  on  " The  Spirit  of 
History,"  Mrs.  Beatrice  Partridge  Wil- 
mans  called  the  attention  of  teachers  to  a 
"bit  of  method"  in  James  Lane  Allen's 
The  Choir  Invisible.  In  his  last  book,  The 
Doctor's  Christmas  Eve,  he  has  a  scene 
which  every  teacher  and  parent  ought  to 
ponder.  In  the  yard  of  an  ancient  Ken- 
tucky estate  three  people  were  enjoying  a 
balmy  summer  afternoon.  One  was  a  boy 
about  fifteen  years  old,  the  others  were  a 
minister  and  a  turfman — "  a  vicar  of  souls 
and  a  vicar  of  the  stables."  Mr.  Allen 
writes:  "The  minister  began  to  speak  of 
his  troubles.  It  was  all  summed  up  in  one 
sentence— discouragement  about  his  grow- 
ing boys.  From  the  beginnings  of  their 
lives  he  had  tried  to  teach  them  the  things 
they  were  not  to  do ;  and  all  their  lives  they 
had  seemed  bent  on  doing  those  things.  He 
felt  disheartened  as  the  boys  grew  older 
and  their  waywardness  increased.  What 
not  to  do — ^morning  and  night — What  not 
to  do.    Yet  they  were  always  doing  it 

"  Out  under  the  trees  the  peaceful  happy 
sounds  of  stunmer  life  in  the  yard  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  minister  as  nature's  chorus 
of  happiness  and  indifference.  The  breeder 
of  thoroughbreds,  as  his  friend  grew  silent, 
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laughed  with  his  peaceful  nature,  and  re- 
marked with  respect  and  gentleness: 

"  I  never  train  my  colts  that  way." 

"My  sons  are  not  colts,"  said  the  min- 
ister, laughing.     "  Nor  young  jackasses  I  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  they  are  not  colts ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  their  difference  makes  any 
difference  in  the  training  of  the  two  species 
of  animal." 

After  a  pause  which  was  filled  with  little 
sounds  made  by  the  illustrious  penknives, 
the  master  of  the  stables  went  into  the  mat- 
ter for  the  pleasure  of  it. 

"You  tell  me  that  you  have  tried  a 
method  of  training  and  that  it  is  a  failure. 
I  don't  wonder:  any  training  would  be  a 
failure  that  made  it  the  chief  business  in 
the  life  of  any  creature — human  or  brute — 
to  fix  its  mind  upon  what  it  is  not  to  do. 
You  say  that  you  are  always  warning  your 
boys;  that  you  fill  their  minds  with  cau- 
tions; that  you  arouse  their  imaginations 
with  pictures  of  forbidden  things — make 
them  look  at  life  as  a  check,  a  halter,  a 
blind  bridle.  So  far  as  I  can  discover, 
you  have  prepared  a  list  of  the  evil  traits 
of  humanity  and  required  your  boys  to 
memorize  these:  and  then  you  tell  them  to 
beware.    Is  that  it  ?  " 

"  That  is  exactly  it." 

The  youth  lying  on  the  grass  laid  aside 
his  newspaper  and  began  to  listen.  The 
two  men  welcomed  his  attention.  The  min- 
ister always  found  it  difficult  to  speak  with- 
out a  congregation— part  of  which  must  be 
sinners:  here  was  an  occasion  for  outdoor 
preaching.  The  turfman  probably  wel- 
comed this  chance  to  get  before  the  youth 
in  an  indirect  way  certain  suggestions 
which  he  relied  upon  for  his  training. 

"Well,  that  is  where  your  training  and 
my  training  differ,"  he  resumed.  "  I  never 
assemble  my  colts  at  the  barn  door— that  is, 
I  would  not  if  I  could — and  recite  to  them 
the  vicious  traits  of  the  wild  horse  and  re- 
quire them  to  memorize  those  traits  and 
think  about  them  unceasingly,  but  never 
to  imitate  them.  Speaking  of  Jacks,  Aleck, 
you  know  our  neighbor  stands  a  jack.  And 
he  would  not,  if  he  could,  compel  his  jack 
to  make  a  study  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Baalam's  ass.  But  you  compel  your  boys 
to  make  a  study  of  Baalam  and  his  tribes. 
You  teach  them  the  failings  of  mankind  as 
they  revealed  themselves  in  an  age  of  prim- 
itive transgression.  I  say  I  never  try  to 
train  a  horse  that  way.  On  the  contrary  I 
try  to  let  all  the  ancestral  memories 
slumber,  and  I  take  all  the  ancestral  powers 
and  develop  them  for  modern  uses.  Why, 
listen.  We  know  that  a  horse's  teeth  were 
once  useful  as  a  weapon  to  bite  its  enemies. 
Now  I  try  to  give  it  the  notion  that  its 
teeth   are   only   useful   in    feeding.     You 


know  that  its  hoofs  were  used  to  strike  its 
enemies.  It  stood  on  its  forefeet  and 
kicked  in  the  rear;  it  stood  on  its  hind  feet 
and  pawed  in  front.  You  know  that  the 
horse  is  timid;  it  is  bom  timid;  dies  timid. 
But  had  it  not  been  timid  it  would  have 
been  exterminated.  Its  speed  was  one  of 
its  means  of  survival ;  if  it  could  not  con- 
quer it  had  to  fiee  and  the  sentinel  of  its 
safety  was  its  fear — it  was  the  most  vala- 
able  trait  it  had.  This  ancestral  trait  has 
not  yet  been  outlived;  don't  despise  the 
horse  for  it.  But  now  I  try  to  teach  the 
horse  that  feet  and  legs  and  speed  are  to 
serve  another  instinct — ^the  instinct  to  win 
in  the  new  maddened  courage  of  the  race- 
course. And  I  never  allow  the  horse  to  be- 
lieve that  it  has  such  a  thing  as  an  enemy. 
He  is  not  to  fear  life,  but  to  trust  life.  I 
teach  him  that  man  is  not  his  old  heredi- 
tary enemy  but  his  friend — and  his  master. 
I  would  not  suggest  to  a  horse  any  of  its 
latent  bad  traits.  I  never  prohibit  its  doing 
anything.  I  never  try  to  teach  it  what  not 
to  do,  but  only  what  to  do.  And  so  I  have 
good  colts,  and  you  have, — ^but  excuse 
me!" 

The  minister  stood  up  and  brushed  the 
shavings  from  his  lap  and  legs;  then  as  he 
took  his  seat  he  covered  his  side  of  the  dis- 
cussion with  one  breath: 

"  I  hold  to  the  old  teaching — ^good  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world^ — that  the  old 
must  tell  the  young  what  not  to  do." 

"  Aleck,"  replied  the  vicar  of  the  stables 
with  his  quaint  sunniness,  "  don't  you  know 
that  no  human  being  can  teach  any  living 
thing — man  or  beast  or  bird  or  fish  or  flea 
— not  to  do  a  thing?  If  there  is  a  God  of 
this  universe,  He  is  a  God  of  doing.  You 
can  no  more  teach  'a  not'  than  you  can 
teach  '  a  nothing.'  Now  try  to  teach  one  of 
your  sons  nothing!  This  world  has  never 
taught,  and  will  never  teach  a  prohibition, 
because  a  prohibition  is  a  nothing;  it  has 
never  taught  anything  but  the  will  and 
the  desire  to  do:  that  is  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  try  to 
keep  my  cow  from  kicking  over  the 
bucket  of  milk  by  tying  her  hind  legs?  I 
go  to  the  other  end  of  the  beast  and  do 
something  for  her  brain,  so  that  when  she 
feels  the  instinct  to  kick,  which  is  her  right, 
what  I  have  taught  her  will  compel  her  to 
waive  her  right  and  to  keep  her  feet  on  the 
ground.    That  is  all  there  is  of  it." 

They  were  hearty  and  good-humored  in 
their  talk,  and  the  minister  did  not  budge; 
but  the  boy  listened  only  to  his  uncle. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Aleck,  when  you  and 
I  were  in  the  school  over  yonder  and  one 
morning  old  Bowles  issued  a  new  order 
that  none  of  us  boys  was  to  ask  for  a  drink 
between  little  recess  and  big  recess?    Now 
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none  of  us  drank  at  that  hour;  but  the  day 
after  the  order  was  issued,  every  boy 
wanted  a  drink,  and  demanded  a  drink,  and 
got  a  drink.  It  was  thirst  for  principle. 
Every  boy  knew  it  was  his  right  to  drink 
whenever  he  was  thirsty — ^and  even  when 
he  was  not  thirsty ;  and  he  disobeyed  orders 
to  assert  that  right.  And  if  old  Bowles  had 
not  lowered  his  authority  before  that  ad- 
vancing night,  there  would  not  have  been 
any  old  Bowles.  There  is  one  thing  greater 
than  any  man's  authority,  and  that  is  any 
man's  right.  Isn't  that  the  United  States? 
Wasn't  that  Kentucky  country  schoolhouse 
the  United  States?  And  don't  you  know, 
Aleck,  that  as  soon  as  a  thing  is  forbidden, 
human  nature  investigates  the  command  to 
see  whether  it  puts  forth  an  infringement 
of  its  liberties?  Don't  you  know,  Aleck, 
that  the  disobedience  of  children  may  be 
one  of  their  natural  rights?" 

At  this  point  the  uncle  turned  unexpect- 
edly toward  his  nephew: 

"  Does  this  bore  you.  Downs  ?  " 

Downs  remarked  pointedly  that  half  of  it 
bored  him.  He  made  it  perfectly  clear 
which  was  the  objectionable  half. 

The  uncle  did  not  notice  the  discourtesy 
to  his  guest,  but  continued  his  amiable  con- 
versation : 

"To  me  it  all  leads  up  to  this — and  now 
the  road  turns  away  from  colts  to  the  road 
that  you  and  I  walk  in  as  men.  It  leads  up 
to  this:  the  difference  between  failure  and 
transgression.  Command  to  do;  and  the 
worst  result  can  only  be  failure.  Command 
not  to  do;  and  the  worst  result  is  trans- 
gression. Now  we  all  live  on  partial  fail- 
ure :  it  is  the  beginning  of  effort  and  the  in- 
centive to  effort.  We  try  and  we  fail ;  with 
more  will  and  strength  and  experience  we 
wipe  out  the  failure  and  stand  beyond  it. 
Long  afterwards  men  look  back  and 
laugh  at  their  failures,  love  them  because 
they  are  the  measure  of  what  they  were 
and  of  what  they  have  become.  It  is  our 
life,  the  glory  of  more  strength,  the  triumph 
of  will  and  determination.  It  is  the  crown- 
ing victory  of  the  world.  And  it  is  the 
road  that  leads  upward. 

"  But  transgression  I  No  transgression 
ever  develops  life;  it  is  so  much  death. 
You  can't  wrest  victory  out  of  transgres- 
sion: it's  a  thing  by  itself — z  final  defeat. 
And  what  has  been  defeated  is  your  final 
safeguard — ^your  will.  Every  transgression 
helps  to  kill  the  will.  It  weakens,  dis- 
courages, humiliates,  stings,  poisons.  The 
road  of  transgression  is  downward." 

He  stood  up,  and  his  guest  with  him.  As 
he  lifted  his  alpaca  coat  from  the  grass  and 
put  it  on,  there  was  left  lying  his  bowie- 
knife,  and  he  put  that  on.  It  was  the 
bowie-knife  age. 


"Will  you  come  with  us.  Downs?" 
Downs  thought  that  he  would  now  read 
the  newspaper. 

"Where   is   Fred   Ousley?"   asked   the 
minister  of  him,  knowing  that  the  two  boys 
were  inseparable. 
"  He  has  gone  to  a  picnic." 
"Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  picnic?" 
"  I  wasn't  invited :  it's  his  cousin's." 
"  And  haven't  you  any  cousins  who  give 
picnics  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  my  cousins.  I  hate  my 
cousins:  Fred  hates  his  cousins:  it's  a  girl 
that  goes  with  his  cousins." 

"And  what  about  a  girl  with  your 
cousins  ?  " 

"Well,  while  you're  talking,  what  about 
your  sons  and  their  cousins?  We're  run- 
ning this  farm  very  well,  and  we're  all 
pleased.  From  what  I  have  been  hearing, 
it's  more  than  can  be  said  about  yours." 

The  minister  laughed  good-naturedly  at 
this  rudeness  as  the  two  friends  walked 
awav;  but  the  vicar  of  the  stables  observed 
mildly : 

"You  gave  him  the  wrong  suggestion, 
Aleck.  It  wasn't  in  your  words  exactly;  I 
don't  know  where  it  was;  but  I  felt  it  and 
he  felt  it;  somehow  you  challenged  him  to 
employ  his  manly  art  of  self-defence;  and 
part  of  that  art  is  to  attack.  But  never 
mind  about  Downs.  Now  come  to  the 
stable:  I  am  going  to  show  you  a  young 
thoroughbred  there  that  has  never  had  a 
disagreeable  suggestion  made  to  him:  he 
thinks  this  farm  paradise.  And  the  five 
great  things  I  try  to  teach  him  are:  to  de- 
velop his  will,  to  develop  his  speed,  to  de- 
velop his  endurance  and  perseverance,  to 
develop  his  pride,  and  to  develop  his  affec- 
tion.    He  is  a  masterpiece." — Sierra  Edu- 


THE   DYNAMITE  PLOW. 


BREAKING    UP    SUBSOIL,    REMOVING    STUMPS 
AND  DIGGING  DRAINS. 


THE  newest  thing  in  agriculture  is  farm- 
ing with  high  explosives.  It  is 
cheaper,  in  the  long  run,  to  plow  with 
dynamite — at  all  events,  in  occasional  years 
— and  there  is  no  such  satisfactory  way  to 
get  rid  of  stumps  as  to  blow  them  out  of 
the  ground. 

The  work  of  digging  holes  for  fence  posts 
is  cheapened  and  hurried  along  by  the  use 
of  small  dynamite  cartridges,  made  speci- 
ally for  the  purpose.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  drive  a  crowbar  down  to  within 
6  inches  of  the  desired  depth,  and  the  cart- 
ridge dropped  to  the  bottom  and  set  off, 
does  the  rest.  One  should  not  "tamp" 
the  charge. 
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In  planting  fruit  trees  dynamite  is  a 
great  help.  A  suitable  cartridge^  buried  a 
short  distance  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  will  excavate  instantly  as  large  a 
hole  as  a  man  can  dig  in  an  hour.  Inci- 
dentally, the  explosives  loosen  up  the  earth 
for  many  yards  around,  giving  the  roots 
a  better  opportunity  to  spread;  and  all  the 
grubs  and  other  injurious  insects  in  the 
soil  aroundabout  are  destroyed., 

If,  in  addition,  every  other  year,  small 
charges  are  exploded  midway  between  the 
trees  and  4  or  5  feet  below  the  surface,  the 
output  of  fruit,  it  is  claimed,  is  greatly  au|^- 
mented,  because  thereby  the  soil  is  kept  m 
a  loose  and  open  condition,  so  that  moisture 
percolates  through  it  more  freely,  and  the 
tree  roots  have  a  better  chance  to  spread. 

Ordinary  plowing  turns  over  the  same 
old  soil  year  after  year,  and  decrease  of 
output  is  prevented  only  by  rotation  of 
crops  and  expensive  fertilizing.  With 
dynamite,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
to  break  up  the  ground  all  over  a  field  to 
a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  fertilizer  and  with  better  results.  Fer- 
tilizing improves  only  the  tdp  soil;  dyna- 
mite renders  available  all  the  moisture  and 
elements  of  growth  throughout  the  entire 
depth  of  the  blast. 

In  the  case  of  a  worn-out  farm  (the 
trouble  with  which  is  that  the  top  soil  has 
been  worked  out),  the  high  explosives 
turn  up  fresh  and  fertile  soil  from  under- 
neath. By  this  means  in  many  instances 
land  worth  $10  an  acre  has  been  augmented 
fivefold  or  even  tenfold  in  value. 

The  most  recently  discovered  way  of 
saving  money  by  the  use  of  high  explo- 
sives is  in  the  blasting  of  ditches  and  the 
dynamitinp;  of  swamps.  Possibilities  in 
this  direction  are  especially  obvious  in  Lou- 
isiana and  certain  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where,  in  the  aggregate,  there  are 
something  like  70,000,000  acres  of  swampy 
lands  which,  if  drained  would  yield  magni- 
ficent crops.  The  cost,  by  ordinary  meth- 
ods, would  be  prohibitive,  but  dynamite  will 
dig  ditches  cheaply  and  rapidly  through 
any  swamp  which  man  can  penetrate. 
^  When  ditches  are  dug  by  dynamite,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  material  is  thrown  as 
necessary.  The  material  is  not  heaped  up 
alongside  the  ditch  but  thrown  far  and 
wide,  so  as  to  be  spread  evenly  over  a 
considerable  area  on  both  sides.  When  it 
is  explained  that  the  method  of  procedure 
consists  merely  in  boring  a  series  of  holes 
along  the  line  of  the  proposed  trench,  put- 
ting a  cartridge  in  each,  and  setting  them 
off  simultaneously  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
process  is  both  easy  and  rapid. 

At  the  present  time  great  areas  in  New 
Jersey  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
are  being   systematically   ditched   for  the 


purpose  of  draining  them,  the  object  in 
view  being  to  get  rid  of  the  mosquito  nui- 
sance. This  is  a  kind  of  work  that  can  be 
done  to  much  advantage  with  the  help  of 
high  explosives.  But  there  are  many  other 
employments  for  dynamite  as  an  aid  to 
agriculture — ^such  for  example,  as  the  de- 
molishing of  bowlders. 

Where  such  rocks  occur  in  a  field  it  is 
the  farmer's  usual  practice  to  let  them  lie 
and  plow  around  them;  but  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  blow  them  up.  Even  the 
biggest  bowlder  can  be  broken  up  by  a 
single  properly  adjusted  blast  into  frag- 
ments small  enough  to  be  handled. 

Where  rock  is  encountered  in  the  sink- 
ing of  a  well,  dynamite  will  soon  cut 
through  it.  In  digging  drains  it  is  often 
desirable  to  remove  rock,  and  high  explo- 
sives will  do  the  work  cheaply  and  quicScIy. 
Trees  may  be  felled  with  dynamite,  and 
even  the  splitting  of  logs  for  rails  is  ac- 
complished by  the  same  means.  Removal 
of  stumps  by  blasting  is  inexpensive.  Ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  the  Long  Island 
railroad,  the  cost  of  getting  rid  of  stumps 
in  this  way  on  its  experimental  farm,  in- 
cluding the  wages  of  the  men  who  did  the 
work,  was  only  16  cents  per  stump. 

After  the  stumps  are  all  blasted  out  there 
remains  a  new,  rich  field,  easy  to  culti- 
vate and  requiring  no  fertilizer  to  yield 
bumper  crops.  If  it  be  desired  to  remove 
a  whole  tree,  dynamite  will  lift  it  bodily 
out  of  the  ground,  and  there  will  be  no 
stump  left  to  take  away.  The  biggest  of 
all  tree  stumps  (those  of  the  California 
redwoods)  have  been  shattered  by  this 
means  and  utterlv  destroyed. 

In  the  South,  by  the  way,  pine  stumps 
are  large  producers  of  turpentine  and  its 
by-products.  Before  such  material  can  be 
distilled  it  must  be  broken  into  pieces  small 
enough  to  go  into  the  retort.  The  newest 
method  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  dyna- 
mite simultaneously  in  a  number  of  auger 
holes  bored  in  the  stump,  the  effect  being 
to  shatter  it  completely. 

Plows  rarely  break  up  the  ground  satis- 
factorily to  a  depth  exceeding  8  or  10 
inches.  Eventually  a  hard  stratum,  some- 
times called  "  plow  hardpan,"  or  "  plow  sole," 
forms  just  below  the  layer  of  soil  to  which 
the  plow  reaches.  This  must  be  broken  up, 
or  after  awhile  the  land  will  begin  to  fail. 
Then,  too,  it  often  happens  that  land  has 
only  a  thin  surface  soil,  underlaid  by  an 
impervious  subsoil,  and  will  not  produce 
good  crops  unless  the  latter  be  broken  up. 

Blasting  subsoil  is  a  new  idea  that  is 
being  put  into  practice  by  many  farmers, 
with  wonderful  results  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased crops.  Not  only  is  this  done  with 
land  already  under  cultivation,  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  transforming  into  produc- 
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tive  fields  land  which  was  previously  worth- 
less. A  Georgia  farmer  writes  of  a  phe- 
nomenal yield  of  watermelons,  weignine 
50  to  60  pomids  apiece,  obtained  on  land 
blasted  with  small  charges  of  dynamite  in 
bore  holes  2H  feet  deep  and  10  feet  apart. 
Another,  in  South  Carolina,  placed  his 
charges  only  4  feet  apart,  and  corn  grown 
on  the  area  thus  treated  was  50  per  cent, 
taller  than  on  unblasted  ground,  with  fuller 
ears  and  firmer  grains. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  our  war  with 
Spain,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Munroe  of  Wash- 
ington who  is  probably  the  greatest  au- 
thority on  explosives  living,  made  certain 
experiments  m  the  digging  of  military 
trenches  with  dynamite  and  "jovite."  In- 
terested with  him  in  the  matter  was  Frank 
Hitchcock,  now  postmaster  general,  but 
then  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  experiments  were  per- 
formed on  Analostan  Island,  in  the  Poto- 
mac River,  with  some  degree  of  secrecy — 
one  consequence  being  that  the  plant  was 
finally  raided  by  the  police,  who  had  been 
informed  that  Spanish  spies  were  at  some 
diabolic  mischief  on  the  island. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
digging  of  such  trenches  with  dynamite 
proved  highly  practicable;  and,  if  the  war 
had  lasted  longer,  this  method  would  doubt- 
less have  been  used.  By  such  means  a 
trench  of  any  desired  depth  can  be  laid 
open,  almost  in  a  finished  state,  at  a  few 
minutes  notice,  saving  an  immense  amount 
of  labor  and  much  valuable  time.  From 
this  idea  came  that  of  ditching  land  for 
farming  purposes,  and  out  of  it  was  even- 
tually developed  the  whole  system  of  assist- 
ing agriculture  by  the  employment  of  high 
explosives.  But  they  are  dangerous,  must 
be  handled  very  carefully  by  sane  people, 
and  are  rather  expensive. 


HOW  WORRY  KILLS. 


WORRY  kills  more  people  than  work. 
It  is  not  sure  that  worry  does  not 
shorten  more  lives  than  are  shortened  by 
disease.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  so  much  money  being  spent,  so  much 
labor,  to  prevent  disease.  Formerly  the 
prevention  of  disease  received  no  atten- 
tion. Curative  medicine  occupied  the 
whole  field.  Preventive  medicine  now  is 
regarded  by  physicians  all  over  the  world 
as  of  far  greater  importance. 

The  prevention  of  worry  is  of  about 
equal  importance.  Scientific  people  be- 
lieve that  worry  produced  something  akin 
to  disease.  A  recent  writer  in  the  Journal 
of  Physiological  Therapeutics  sa3rs: 

"Worry  injures  beyond  repair  certain 
cells  of  the  brain,  and  the  brain  being  the 


nutritive  center  of  the  body,  the  other  or- 
gans become  gradually  injured,  and  when 
some  disease  of  these  organs  or  a  com- 
bination of  them  arises,  death  finally  ensues. 

"  Woriy,  to  make  the  theory  still  stronger, 
is  an  irritant  at  certain  points  which  pro- 
duces little  harm,  if  it  comes  at  intervals 
or  irregularity.  Occasional  worriment  the 
brain  can  cope  with,  but  the  iteration  and 
the  reiteration  of  one  idea  of  a  disquiet- 
ing sort  the  cells  of  the  brain  are  not  proof 
against. 

''  It  is  as  if  the  skull  were  laid  bare  and 
the  surface  of  the  brain  struck  lightly  with  a 
hammer  every  few  seconds  with  mechanical 
precision,  with  never  a  sign  of  a  stop  or 
the  failure  of  a  stroke.  Just  in  this  way 
does  the  annojring  idea,  the  maddening 
thought  that  will  not  be  done  away  with, 
strike  or  fall  upon  certain  nerve  cells,  never 
ceasing,  diminishing  the  vitality  of  the  deli- 
cate organisms  that  are  so  minute  that  they 
can  be  seen  only  under  the  microscope." 

Don't  worry.  Look  at  the  doughnut,  not 
the  hole.  Half  of  the  ills  of  life  are  im- 
aginary. All  of  them  are  exaggerated  by 
contemplation.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  see  the 
bright  side  as  the  dark  side.  It  is  easy  for 
the  man  who  resolutely  looks  for  the  cloud's 
silver  lining  to  believe  the  promise  that, 
"As  thy  days  are  so  shalt  thy  strength 
be." — Exchange. 


PARCELS  POST  BILL. 


THE  fact  that  Senator  Bourne  has  intro- 
duced a  satisfactory  Parcels  Post  bill 
would  be  more  important  if  there  was  any 
present  prospect  of  its  enactment.  Yet,  as 
Mr.  Bourne  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads, 
the  circumstance  is  not  without  interest.  It 
indicates  the  growth  of  a  sentiment  favor- 
able to  this  most  desirable  reform  in  a 
quarter  where  every  effort  to  secure  it  has 
heretofore  been  defeated.  The  new  bill  is 
framed  in  a  way  that  recognizes  the  logic 
of  the  situation.  It  provides  for  an  assimi- 
lation between  the  domestic  and  the  foreign 
parcels  post  service  of  the  United  States. 
At  present  there  is  an  incongruous  and 
most  irrational  incongruity.  Parcels  may 
be  sent  abroad  through  the  mails  up  to 
eleven  pounds  in  weight  for  twelve  cents 
a  pound,  but  if  they  bear  a  domestic  ad- 
dress the  charge  is  sixteen  cents  a  pound, 
and  four  pounds  is  the  weight  limit. 

Now  there  is  hardly  a  place  of  any  con- 
sequence in  the  whole  world  to  which  the 
foreign  schedule  does  not  apply.  It  extends 
not  only  to  all  the  well  known  cities  of 
Europe,  but  also  to  small  towns  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  and  Asia,  of  which  few 
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people  have  ever  heard.  For  forty-eight 
cents  a  four-pound  package  of  merchandise 
can  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  Cook  Islands,  in 
the  region  of  New  Zealand,  including  Aitu- 
tako,  Atin,  Mangaia,  Mitiaro  and  Rarotonga. 
It  can  be  sent  on  the  same  terms  to  Ady 
Cake,  Adi  Ugri,  Agordat,  Asmara,  Assab, 
Keren,  Nefasit,  Massuna  and  Saganaeiti, 
in  Northern  Africa.  For  one  dollar  and 
thirty-two  cents  an  eleven-pound  package 
can  be  sent  by  mail  to  numerous  points  in 
China,  including  Ching-Kiang,  Kiau-Kiang, 
Liu  Kung  Tau,  Shanghaikwan  and  Wei 
Hai  Wei;  or  it  can  be  sent  to  more  than  a 
score  of  places  in  Manchuria  needless  to 
name. 

But  the  parcel  which  can  be  sent  to  any 
of  these  places  and  to  a  hundred  others 
scattered  all  over  the  globe  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  cents  a  pound  cannot  be  sent  by 
mail  from  one  place  to  another  within  the 
United  States  for  less  than  sixteen  cents  a 
pound,  and  if  it  weighs  over  four  pounds 
the  postoffice  people  under  the  law,  will  re- 
fuse to  receive  it.  Forty-eight  cents  to 
carry  a  four-pound  package  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pekin  and  sixty-four  cents  to 
carry  the  same  package  from  Philadelphia 
to  Manayunk  or  Camden  I  An  eleven- 
pound  limit  for  the  parcel  that  is  consigned 
to  one  of  the  Cook  Islands  on  the  other 
side  of  the  earth  and  a  four-pound  limit 
for  the  parcel  transmitted  from  Kensing- 
ton to  Southwark !  Could  anything  be 
more  absurd,  and  yet  so  great  is  the  power 
of  the  Burstine-with-wealth  express  com- 
panies that  it  has  been  impossible  to  get 
Congress  to  enact  the  legislation  needed  for 
the  correction  of  this  enormity. 

The  passage  of  Senator  Bourne's  bill 
would  accomplish  the  reform  which  the 
money  power  has  thus  far  prevented. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


AN  OLD  STORY  FOR  OUR  GIRLS. 


SOME  years  since.  Hays  Blackman  re- 
lated the  following  story  in  his  paper, 
the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Capital.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  too  familiar  story  which  we  find 
retold  in  some  shape  in  almost  every  daily 
paper.  And  yet  it  has  a  terrible  moral,  too 
frequently  not  taken  to  heart  by  country 
girls,  at  least  who  hunger  for  city  life,  and 
city  girls  who  shun  domestic  employment. 
The  story  alluded  to  is  as  follows : 

"  Shabby  and  untidy,  with  a  little  of  her 
lost  girlhood  still  clinging  to  her,  she  was 
a  target  for  curious  eyes,  as  she  sat  and 
sobbed,  mopping  her  reddened  eyes  with 
her  soiled  handkerchief.  There  was  a  man 
with  the  girl,  a  man  who  was  well  dressed 
and  who  wore  on  his  coat  lapel  the  emblem 


of  a  well  known  fraternity.  The  reporters 
scented  a  story.  And  when  a  little  S3rm- 
pathy  was  shown  the  girl  responded  read- 
ily. At  first  she  would  not  tell  why  she  was 
crying.  Her  trouble  was  nothing  that  any- 
one could  help  her  in.  But  after  a  little 
the  story  came  out.  She  had  left  home  five 
years  ago.  She  was  seventeen  then ;  she  is 
twenty-two  now.  Her  parents  were  living 
— ^yes.  She  had  a  mother.  "Why  don't 
you  go  home?"  the  questioner  asked, 
knowing  too  well  what  the  answer  would 
be.  "Go  home,"  the  girl  sobbed;  "I  can't 
go  home.  My  mother  knows  where  I  am  and 
what  I  am  doing,  but  father  would  drive 
me  out  of  the  house  if  I  went  back  home. 
I  have  no  place  to  go."  It  was  the  truth. 
She  has  no  place  to  go.  Five  years  ago  the 
girl  was  living  on  a  farm  up  near  the  State 
line.  She  wanted  a  change.  She  wanted 
to  earn  her  own  living.  She  wanted  pretty 
clothes  and  independence.  Her  parents  re- 
fused to  let  her  go  out  in  the  world  and 
she  ran  away  from  home.  She  went  to 
Kansas  City.  And  pretty  soon  the  man 
came  along,  well  dressed,  good  looking, 
with  a  persuasive  tongue  and  a  plausible 
way  of  putting  things.  So  the  girl  left  oif 
working  and  imagined  that  her  life  was 
going  to  be  one  long  dream  of  bliss.  Of 
course,  she  knew  that  she  was  doing 
wrong,  but  she  imagined  that  love  would 
atone  for  many  things  and  that  she  could 
live  without  the  good  opinion  of  the  world 
and  without  the  approval  of  her  conscience. 
She  has  been  living  with  her  conscience  for 
nearly  five  years.  She  loved  the  man.  She 
loves  him  now,  she  says.  But  he  soon 
wearied.  She  is  still  with  him.  She  works 
with  him  at  work  just  as  hard  as  the  work 
the  man  does.  She  is  soiled  and  shabby 
and  untidy.  He  drags  her  from  place  to 
place.  "It's  all  my  own  fault,"  she  sobbed 
again  and  again.  "  I've  nobody  but  myself 
to  blame.  I  can't  break  with  him  now.  I 
wish  I  had  never  seen  him.  I  wish  I  had 
some  place  to  go."  The  door  of  her  home 
is  closed  to  her,  the  doors  of  society  are 
shut  upon  her.  She  passed  out  into  the 
darkness,  and  though  she  seek  ever  so  far 
and  ever  so  faithfully,  she  will  never  find 
the  light  again.  But  what  of  the  man? 
He  is  a  good  many  years  older  than  the 
girl.  He  is  a  man  in  good  standing  with 
his  fellow  men,  that  is  evidenced  by  the 
fraternal  emblem  that  he  wore.  He  has  the 
air  of  prosperity  about  him,  and  a  com- 
placent and  self-satisfied  attitude  toward 
the  world  at  large.  The  girl  is  to  blame, 
very  much  to  blame.  But  isn't  the  man 
partly  responsible  ?  Shouldn't  society  ostra- 
cize him  as  well  as  her?  Ought  she  to 
bear  the  punishment  alone,  while  he  goes 
scot  free?    There  are  evil  women  in  the 
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world,  plenty  of  them,  who  deserve  no  pity 
and  no  sympathy  for  their  sorrows,  but  for 
a  girl  like  this,  even  though  she  knew  that 
she  was  sinning  when  she  chose  her  path, 
one  can  find  sympathy  because  the  man  is 
just  as  much  to  blame  as  she,  and  the  world 
forgives  him  and  allows  him  to  go  unpun- 
ished while  on  the  woman  falls  the  heaviest 
penance  that  can  be  laid  on  one  for  sins 
confessed — the  punishment  of  repentance 
without  the  possibility  of  atonement. 

There  is  a  story  told  every  day  in  cities, 
big  and  little.  Girls  leave  their  country 
homes,  disliking  domestic  service  there  and 
equally  so  in  town,  but  yet  want  to  live  an 
urban  life.  So  they  become  waiters  in 
hotels  and  saloons  if  not  capable  of  fac- 
tory work,  needle  work  or  skilled  work  of 
any  kind.  Hence,  they  take  places  most 
suited  to  their  abilities  and  where  there  is 
often  the  most  temptation.  They  wish  to 
dress  well  and  their  wages  scarcely  pay 
their  board,  unless  working  where  they  are 
boarded.  Vanity  leads  them  into  error  and 
they  fall.  Ashamed  to  go  home,  despera- 
tion at  last  drives  them  to  dens  of  vice. 
They  love  and  are  deceived,  with  the  wooer 
boasting  of  his  conquest  and  casting  her  off 
like  an  old  shoe.  Every  man  of  middle  age 
and  over  has  seen  many  an  instance  of  the 
old  story  we  have  quoted.  It  is  pitiful,  and 
yet  no  preaching  will  warn  effectually 
against  it.  Still  we  give  it  as  a  sort  of 
Saturday  night  lay  sermon. — Lancaster 
Examiner. 

ONE    MILLION    PATENTS. 


On  July  I,  1790,  the  first  United  States 
patent  was  issued  to  one  Samuel  Hopkins 
of  Vermont,  for  the  making  of  pot  and 
pearl  ashes ;  last  Saturday,  August  5,  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  Moore  granted  to  an 
Akron,  O.,  man  patent  No.  1,000,000,  for 
the  invention  of  a  puncture-proof  tire. 
Within  the  compass  of  the  121  years  be- 
tween these  dates  there  lies  recorded  in 
the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  the  tri- 
tunph  of  American  ingenuity  and  research, 
upon  which  in  large  measure,  have  de- 
pended the  material  progress  of  the  whole 
world. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Federal  act 
of  April  10,  1790,  the  colonies  had  issued 
patents,  Connecticut  in  particular.  The 
late  Senator  Wadleigh,  of  New  Hampshire, 
believed  that  the  first  patent  ever  issued  to 
an  inventor  in  America  was  granted  in 
1646,  by  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
to  Joseph  Jencks,  for  an  improvement  m 
scythes;  but  under  the  Constitution  our 
patent  system  was  founded  and  really  be- 
gan in  1790.  In  that  year  only  three  pat- 
ents were  issued;  thirty-three  were  issued 


in  1791;  eleven  in  1792;  and  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1793  (when  a  new  law  was  en- 
acted), twenty  more,  making  in  all  sixty- 
seven  patents  issued  under  our  first  patent 
law.  The  Government  fees  on  each  patent 
amounted  to  $4.70;  under  the  new  act  of 
1793,  the  fee  was  raised  to  $30,  in  all  cases, 
and  among  the  total  of  11,348  patents 
granted  under  it  were  some  of  the  most 
important  inventions  of  the  age. 

The  present  system  of  examination  of 
applications  for  patents,  and  practically  the 
law  as  it  now  exists,  was  passed  July  4, 
1836.  The  present  method  of  numbering 
patents  began  on  that  date  with  No.  i.  By 
December,  1890,  No.  442,090  had  been  is- 
sued. In  1836  only  109  patents  were 
granted;  in  1910  the  number  reached  35,118. 
And  now  we  have  totaled  a  round  million. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the 
grant  of  a  patent  is  proof  that  the  subject 
matter  does  not  infringe  upon  any  prior 
patent.  The  most  learned  Judges,  astute 
lawyers,  and  experienced  experts — ^men 
who  have  silent  a  life-time  in  the  study  of 
patent  law  and  patents— come  to  different 
conclusions  as  to  the  patentability  of  cer- 
tam  inventions  or  improvements  on  de- 
vices. The  only  claim  which  concerns  the 
Pattent  Office  is  that  of  the  applicant;  and 
the  examination  is  made  to  see  whether  he 
claims  matter  which  is  made  the  subject  of 
any  prior  patent  or  which  is  described  in 
any  printed  publication.  If  he  does,  his 
claim  must  be  rejected. 

Could  the  story  of  these  million  patents 
be  told,  what  countless  thousands  of  trag- 
edies would  be  disclosed— of  lofty  ambi- 
tion, grinding  toil  and  blasted  hopes.  Yet 
the  narrative  would  have  its  spice  of  humor, 
too,  and,  above  all,  would  edify  with  re- 
peated instances  of  brave  endeavor,  per- 
sistent pluck  and  adequate  reward.— PAiVo- 
delphia  Press. 


THAT  BABY. 


T^HERE  was  a  baby  in  the  railway  car  the 
A  other  day.  It  was  not  an  unusual  child, 
but  It  had  a  decidedly  bright  face  and  pretty 
ways.  For  the  first  few  miles  she  was  very 
quiet,  and  her  blue  eyes  looked  around  in 
wonderment,  for  evidently  it  was  the  little 
one's  first  ride  on  the  cars.  Then  as  she 
became  used  to  the  roar  and  rumble,  the 
baby  proclivities  asserted  themselves,  and 
she  began  to  play  with  her  father's  mus- 
tache. At  first  the  father  and  mother  were 
the  only  parties  interested,  but  soon  a 
young  lady  in  an  adjacent  seat  nudged  her 
escort  and  directed  his  attention  to  the 
laughing  child.  He  looked  up,  remarked 
that  it  was  a  pretty  baby  and  tried  to  look 
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unconceraed;  but  it  was  noticed  that  his 
tyts  wandered  back  to  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  happy  family,  and  he  commenced  to 
smile.  The  baby  pulled  the  hair  of  an  old 
lady  in  front,  who  turned  around  savagely 
and  glared  at  the  father  with  a  look  that 
plainly  said,  "Nuisances  should  be  left  at 
home."  But  she  caught  sight  of  the  laugh- 
ing eyes  of  the  baby  and  when  she  turned 
back  she  seemed  pleased  about  something. 
Several  others  had  become  interested  in  the 
child  by  this  time — ^business  men  and  yotmg 
clerks,  old  ladies  and  girls — and  when  the 
baby  hands  grasped  the  large  silk  hat  of 
her  father  and  placed  it  on  her  own  head,  it 
made  such  a  comical  picture  that  an  old 
gentleman  across  the  way,  unable  to  re- 
strain himself,  burst  out  into  a  loud  guffaw, 
and  then  looked  sheepishly  out  the  window, 
as  if  ashamed  to  be  caught  doing  such  an 
unmanly  thing.  Before  another  five  min- 
utes he  was  playing  peek-a-boo  across  the 
aisle  with  the  baby,  and  every  one  was 
envying  him. 

The  ubiquitous  young  man,  ever  on  the 
move,  passed  through,  and  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  frowns  of  everybody.  He 
had  failed  to  notice  the  baby.  The  brake- 
man  looked  in  from  his  post  on  the  plat- 
form and  smiled.  The  paper  boy  found  no 
custom  till  he  had  spoken  to  the  baby  and 
jingled  his  pocket  ox  change  for  her  edifi- 
cation. The  conductor  caught  the  fever 
and  chucked  the  little  one  under  the  chin, 
while  the  old  gentleman  across  the  aisle 
forgot  to  pass  up  his  ticket,  so  interested 
was  he  in  playing  peek-a-boo.  The  old 
lady  in  front  relaxed,  and  diving  into  her 
reticule  unearthed  a  brilliant  red  pippin 
and  presented  it  bashfully  to  the  little  one, 
who,  in  response,  put  her  chubby  arms 
around  the  donor's  neck  and  pressed  her 
rosy  little  mouth  to  the  old  lady's  cheek. 
It  brought  back  a  flood  of  remembrances 
to  that  withered  heart,  and  a  handkerchief 
was  seen  to  brush  first  this  way  and  then 
that,  as  if  to  catch  a  falling  tear. 

The  train  sped  on  and  pulled  into  the 
station  where  the  baby,  with  her  parents, 
was  to  leave  the  car.  A  look  of  regret 
came  over  every  face.  The  old  gentleman 
asked  if  he  couldn't  kiss  it  just  once;  the 
old  lady  returned  the  caress  she  had  re-' 
ceived  and  the  baby  moved  toward  the 
door,  shaking  a  by-by  over  the  shoulder  of 
her  papa,  to  which  every  one  responded,  in- 
cluding the  newsboy,  who  emphasized  his 
farewell  with  a  wave  of  his  hat.  The  pas- 
sengers rushed  to  the  side  where  the  baby 
got  off  and  watched  till  she  turned  out  of 
sight  at  the  other  end  of  the  station,  shak- 
ing by-bys  all  the  time.  Then  they  lapsed 
into  silence.     They  missed  that  baby,  and 


not  one  of  them  would  be  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  The  little  one's  presence 
had  let  a  rift  of  sunshine  into  every  heart, 
warm  or  cold,  in  that  car.— Or^Aan'j 
Friend. 

TOO  BEAUTIFUL  TO  KILL. 


In  the  Pittsburg  Post  is  this  story  of 
Fergus,  a  Scotch  lad  fourteen  years  old. 
His  father  had  given  him  a  new  rifle  and  a 
new  canoe,  and  now  in  the  Adirondacks, 
near  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake,  he  was  expect- 
ing to  shoot  his  first  deer.  On  an  August 
day  he  went  from  camp  with  Calvin,  the 
guide,  and  was  about  to  embark  on  the  lake. 
It  was  so  lovely  that  Fergus  held  his 
breath  to  look,  till  all  at  once  he  felt  Ca^ 
vin's  hand  on  his  shoulder.  One  look  at 
the  guide's  face  and  he  knew  that  some- 
thing was  happening. 

At  first  Fergus  heard  nothing  but  his 
own  heart  beats.  Then,  as  he  recovered 
himself  a  little,  he  could  hear  a  rustle  and 
an  occasional  crackle,  and  presently,  look- 
ing up  the  bank,  he  discerned  the  swaying 
of  a  bush.    Something  was  moving  there. 

Suddenly  the  bushes  parted  and  a  head 
looked  through !  It  was  the  head  of  which 
Fergus  had  lovingly  and  longingly  dreamed, 
a  beautiful  antlered  head  held  proudly 
up,  the  eyes  alert,  the  nostrils  wide  apart 
As  the  creature  broke  from  cover  his 
mouth  was  open,  he  was  hot  and  thirs^ 
and  eager  to  get  at  the  water. 

"Does  he  see  us?"  whispered  Calvin. 

Fergus  shook  his  head. 

"Let  him  get  well  out  of  the  bushes, 
then  raise  your  rifle,"  whispered  the  guide. 

Inch  by  inch  Fergus  had  already  lifted 
his  rifle  and  was  now  looking  along  it 
when  the  deer  advanced,  coming  twenty 
feet  nearer.  Then  assuring  himself  that 
all  was  safe,  he  stood,  his  ears  at  a  sharp 
angle,  direcUy  facing  Fergus. 

Fergus  could  see  the  beautiful,  scared 
eyes  of  the  deer. 

"Fire,"  said  Calvin. 

But  instead,  Fergus  dropped  his  rifle  to 
his  side.  There  was  a  sudden  movement, 
a  crashing  of  boughs,  and  the  place  was 
empty. 

"  Why,  Fergus  I "  cried  Calvin,  disap- 
pointed and  amazed,  "  why,  Fergus !  " 

He  looked  curiously  into  the  boy's  face 
and  discovered  that  each  bright  eye  had  a 
tear  in  it,  and  that  the  under  lip  was 
quivering. 

"  O  Calvin  I  "  cried  Fergus,  "  /  couldt^t 
do  it.  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  do  it.  I'd  die 
myself  before  I'd  kill  anything  so  beauti- 
ful." 
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E  can  do  nothing  without  remem- 
brance, and  we  can  do  a  very  p^eat 
deal  within  the  compass  of  its  mighty 
range.  Apart  from  memory,  every  mind 
wodd  be  a  blank,  waiting  for  the  next  im- 
pression, which  would  l^  lost  as  soon  as 
obtained ;  and  every  personality  simply  what 
Mr.  Spencer  once  said — a  series  of  succes- 
sive and  separated  states  of  consciousness 
having  no  necessary  connection  one  with 
the  other.  Memory,  like  the  golden  thread, 
gathers  up  the  past  upon  its  own  continu- 
ities, and  all  thought  and  progress  in  the 
purpose  of  God  are  in  the  keeping  of  this 
faculty  upon  which  the  pulpit  too  seldom 
touches — the  great  faculty  of  memory. 
We  are  so  constituted  in  divine  wisdom 
that  every  experience  leaves  its  sediment 
which  we  can  use  for  out  present  reflection 
and  for  the  plans  we  propose  for  future 
guidance.  There  come  before  us  at  this 
hour  the  faces  of  departed  loved  ones,  of 
delightful  scenes  of  long  ago  to  which  dis- 
tance lends  its  beautiful  enchantments,  and 
we  hear  again  the  voices  that  have  lost 
the  note  of  pain,  the  accent  of  harshness, 
which  have  become  ameliorated  by  the 
flight  of  time.  The  noblest  tokens  of  the 
brotherhood  are  not  in  our  present  inter- 
course, but  float  back  from  the  years  which 
have  escaped  us.  We  make  the  dead  past 
to  give  up  its  treasure,  through  the  power 
of  memory.  Imagine  men  for  the  mo- 
ment stripped  of  this  function,  knowing 
nothing  of  God,  nor  of  their  fellows,  nor 
of  the  great  and  significant  history  which 
has  already  taken  place  upon  this  planet. 
What  would  they  be  except  a  sort  of  hu- 
man sloth,  helpless,  abject  creatures,  with- 
out any  grasp  upon  the  future  because  they 
have  no  hold  upon  the  past? 

When  we  sit  down  quietly  to  think,  the 
universe  within  us  becomes  greater  than 
this  dominating  world  without  us.  What 
enormous  resources  I  What  different  stages 
of  growth  and  development  I  We  arc  part 
of  all  that  has  ever  been — "the  Lord 
Christ's  life,  and  Shakspeare's  strain,  and 
Plato's  brain,"  and  every  other  gift  and 
grace  of  the  imutterable  past  which  con- 
tains the  miracle  of  miracles  in  God's  con- 
tinuous unveiling — ^this  is  ours  by  the  simple 
and  sole  power  of  remembrance.  The  first 
flower  of  scholarship  is  the  historic  spirit, 
and  the  historic  spirit,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  power  of  memory.  You  who 
know  the  past  in  any  measure  will  re- 
member that  it  contains  within  it  move- 
ments, capacities,  revelations,  which  are 
beyond  all  capacity  and  revelation  of  to- 


day, as  we  know  them;  and  not  even  in 
England  or  America  have  we  at  this  mo- 
ment the  intellectual  equal  of  Plato.  At 
this  hour  we  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  a 
judge  of  the  situation,  any  man  in  the 
Christian  Church  who  can  unveil  the  heart 
of  God  to  us  as  could  the  great  Prophets 
of  Jewry.  We  must  go  back  by  memory 
and  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
those  resources  so  infinite  upon  which  we 
are  bidden  to  depend  when  the  Word  com* 
mands  us  that  we  shall  remember,  and  that 
we  shall  remember  the  way  most  wonder- 
ful in  which  the  Lord  has  led  the  pathway 
of  the  race. 

A  mumbling  age  filled  with  immorality 
and  darkness  and  bitterness  and  hate  is 
the  deepest  doom  that  can  fall  upon 
human  life,  where  Godless  memories 
crowd  in  upon  you,  and  where  there  is  no 
holiness,  no  reverence,  no  beauty,  no  law- 
fulness, when  you  are  uncovered,  as  all 
men  always  are  in  their  actuality,  and 
stand  revealed  as  what  you  are.  There- 
fore, while  the  evil  days  are  yet  absent, 
we  are  exhorted  that  we  must  enrich  our 
powers  of  recollection  with  truth  and 
with  goodness.  Every  impression  derived 
from  your  deeds  to-day  is  as  a  photograph 
on  a  film  which  will  one  day  come  back 
and  flash  forth  with  startling  freshness. 

Then  again,  every  man  and  woman 
has  to  remember  that  there  is  in  every 
one  of  us  a  selective  tendency.  The  phi- 
losopher can  abide  in  his  complicated 
maze  of  reasoning.  The  mother  never 
forgets  the  moment  when  the  babe  was 
warm  on  her  breast  or  the  Saint  his 
holy  days  with  God.  A  man  who  is 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus  can- 
not forget  the  place  and  time  where  the 
light  of  heaven  fell  upon  his  path  and  he 
had  the  vision  to  which  he  has  been  more 
or  less  obedient.  These  are  the  things 
that  dictate  remembrance,  and  this  is  why 
the  ancient  wisdom,  ever  present,  com- 
mands that  you  shall  remember  now  your 
Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth. 

There  is  a  voluntary  ethical  memory 
which  safe-guards  morals,  and  it  is  also  a 
terrible  avenger.  Stinging  recollections 
come  to  us  just  at  the  moment  they  arc 
least  welcome.  If  you  have  a  feast  day 
in  the  house  they  appear  and  chill  your 
joy.  They  smother  your  pleasure.  They 
say,  "  I  know  you  did  not  expect  me,  but  I 
am  here."  That  is  the  tragedy  of  life. 
They  come  uninvited  and  they  refuse  to 
budge.  What  is  judgment,  my  brothers, 
but  such,  memories  as  those  ?  They  are  our 
very  Nemesis.  They  mean  for  us  the  se- 
cret bared.  They  mean  the  whispered  word 
proclaimed  on  the  housetop.     They  mean 
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the  doors  of  our  guilt  thrown  open  wide. 
They  mean  the  burnt  embers  rekindled  into 
flame.  I  should  like  to  hear  some  great 
preacher  expound  a  gospel  for  the  regen- 
eration of  memory  as  of  heart.  The  medi- 
eval theology  believed  in  it,  and  the  medi- 
eval theology,  although  it  has  been  much 
accused,  was  in  some  respects  more  hu- 
man than  ours.  The  great  poet  of  medie- 
valism taught  the  doctrine  of  regenerated 
memory,  and  that  is  given  to  us  in  the 
Sacred  Word:  "I  will  cast  thy  sin  behind 
my  back  to  be  remembered  against  thee  no 
more  forever."  The  modem  fatalism  will 
scarcely  permit  that,  but  in  the  greatness 
of  God's  design  there  may  be  a  place  for 
absolute  oblivion  where  we  may  most 
mercifully  forget.  I  believe  that  in  the 
grace  of  God,  the  rivers  of  whose  mercy 
flow  forth  to  all  men,  there  is  a  trans- 
forming, disciplining,  renewing  and  glori- 
fying power  for  memory  by  which  heaven 
is  made  possible.  Here  is  the  key  to  Para- 
dise, in  the  last  ascent  to  discipline,  where 
even  our  sorrows  shine  in  the  light  of 
God's  unchanging  purpose. 

As  you  depart  in  your  several  ways 
young  and  old,  to  resume  the  calling  of 
your  lives,  let  me  beg  you  to  keep  memory 
within  the  gfuardianship  of  purity,  power, 
truth,  love,  holiness.  So  shall  there  come 
at  eventide  the  golden  glow  of  God's 
eternal  peace. 


THE  EXPRESS   COMPANIES. 


There  is  little  doubt  about  the  need  of 
investigation  by  the  general  government, 
if  the  express  companies  are  really  to  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  law.  There 
is  no  business  that  has  been  made  more 
nearly  monopolistic  in  its  character,  so  far 
as  its  interstate  aspect  is  concerned.  There 
is  more  or  less  competition  in  local  ex- 
press service,  though  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency in  late  years  for  the  large  com- 
panies to  acquire  control  over  those  which 
are  limited  to  local  fields  in  collecting  and 
delivering  baggage  and  packages  for  trans- 
portation over  their  lines.  By  contracts 
with  railroads  which  do  the  long  distance 
hauling  for  them  the  express  companies 
have  divided  the  field  of  interstate  service 
among  themselves  in  a  way  to  prevent 
competition,  and  where  the  articles  carried 
have  of  necessity  to  be  transferred  from 
one  to  another  to  reach  their  destination 
they  have  not  made  joint  through  rates, 
but  the  initial  carrier  has  charged  the  com- 
bined rates  and  accounted  to  the  others  for 
the  share  belonging  to  their  lines. 

There  being  practically  no  competition, 
each  company  could  make  its  charges  and 


rules  about  what  it  pleased  and  the  patrons 
have  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Arrange- 
ments between  the  express  companies  and 
railroad  companies  have  been  subject  to  no 
control,  and  they  have  been  made  in  a 
way  to  be  as  profitable  to  both  as  they 
chose  to  make  them.  Under  such  a  system 
abuses  and  exactions  were  inevitable  and 
complaints  have  certainly  been  common 
and  usually  unavailing.  Redress  for  any 
wrong  resulting  in  pecuniary  loss  has 
seemed  to  be  unattainable  without  more 
trouble,  annoyance  and  sacrifice  of  time 
and  expense  than  it  was  worth  if  finally 
obtained.  There  is  need  of  reform  in  the 
service  of  express  companies  and  a  thorough 
investigation  is  necessary  to  determine 
what  is  to  be  done  to  effect  it.  It  is  quite 
time  this  service  was  brought  under  effec- 
tive regulation  and  supervision. — N,  Y. 
Journal  of  Commerce, 


BIRDS  THROUGH  AN  OPERA  GLASS. 


BY  FLORENCE  A.   MERRIAliI. 


When  you  begin  to  study  the  birds  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  to  guard  against  scar- 
ing the  wary,  you  should  make  yourself  as 
much  as  possible  a  part  of  the  landscape. 
The  observance  of  a  few  simple  rules  will 
help  you  to  be  unobtrusive. 

1.  Avoid  light  or  bright-colored  clothing. 

2.  Walk  slowly  and  noiselessly.  Among 
the  crisp,  rattling  leaves  of  the  woods,  a 
bit  of  moss  or  an  old  log  will  often  deaden 
your  step  at  the  critical  moment. 

3.  Avoid  all  quick,  jerky  motions.  How 
many  birds  I  have  scared  away  by  raising 
my  glass  too  suddenly ! 

4.  Avoid  all  talking  or  speak  only  in  an 
undertone. 

5.  If  the  bird  was  singing,  but  stops  on 
your  approach,  stand  still  a  moment  and 
encourage  him  by  answering  his  call.  If  he 
gets  interested  he  will  often  let  you  creep 
up  within  opera-glass  distance.  Some  of 
the  most  charming  snatches  of  friendly 
talk  will  come  at  such  times. 

6.  Make  a  practice  of  stopping  often  and 
standing  perfectly  still.  In  that  way  you 
hear  voices  that  would  be  lost  if  you  were 
walking,  and  the  birds  come  to  the  spot 
without  noticing  you,  when  they  would  fly 
away  in  advance  if  they  were  to  see  or 
hear  you  coming  toward  them. 

7.  Conceal  yourself  by  leaning  against  a 
tree,  or  pulling  a  branch  down  in  front  of 
you.  The  best  way  of  all  is  to  select  a  good 
place  and  sit  there  quietly  for  several 
hours,  to  see  what  will  come.  Then  you 
get  at  the  home  life  of  the  birds,  not 
merely  seeing  them  when  they  are  on  their 
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^uard.  A  low  stump  in  a  raspberry  patch, 
and  a  log  in  an  alder  swamp  prove  most 
profitable  seats. 

In  going  to  look  for  birds  it  is  impor- 
tant to  consider  the  time  of  day,  and  the 
weather.  Birds  usually  follow  the  sun. 
During  heavy  winds  and  storms  you  are 
most  likely  to  find  birds  well  under  cover 
of  the  woods,  no  matter  at  what  time  of 
day;  and  then,  often  on  the  side  opposite  that 
from  which  the  wind  comes.  In  clear 
weather  be  sure  to  get  between  the  sun  and 
your  bird.  In  the  wrong  light  a  scarlet 
tanager  or  a  blue-bird  will  look  as  black  as 
a  crow.  Let  your  eyes  rest  on  the  trees 
before  you,  and  if  a  leaf  stirs  or  a  twig 
sways,  you  will  soon  discover  your  bird. 
At  a  little  distance  it  is  well  to  gaze 
through  your  glass. — Birds  Through  an 
Opera  Glass. 


ATMOSPHERE  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


AN  atmosphere  of  firmness,  but  kindness, 
is  necessary  for  the  best  development 
of  children.  Luther  Burbank,  who  perhaps 
knows  as  much  about  the  cultivation  of 
plants  as  any  man  in  the  world  to-day,  re- 
cently made  an  application  of  the  wisdom 
he  has  learned  in  suggesting  to  mothers  a 
course  of  treatment  for  their  children. 
Mr.  Burbank  has  that  simplicity  of  nature 
—that  genuine  grasp  upon  life — that  en- 
ables him  to  see  that  all  nature  is  akin, 
despite  its  various  guises,  and  that  the 
common  sense  treatment  which  he  accords 
the  plants  in  his  flower  beds  might  wisely 
be  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  child 
plants  in  the  more  important  garden,  the 
home.  It  is  a  new  idea — applying  the  les- 
sons of  floriculture  to  the  problems  of  child 
nature — ^but  Mr.  Burbank  is  a  man  to 
whom  it  is  always  well  to  listen,  and — or 
so  it  seems  to  me — in  this  particular  case 
he  has  spoken  with  the  evidences  of  in- 
spiration. 

In  the  first  place,  .he  urges  upon  parents 
the  necessity  of  not  being  cross  with  their 
little  ones.  "If  you  are  cultivating  a 
plant,"  he  explains,  "you  must  be  gentle 
with  it — firm,  but  not  harsh."  There  is 
certainly  wisdom  in  this-  remark.  Harsh- 
ness with  a  plant  would  soon  kill  it. 
Harshness  with  a  child  may  not  kill  the 
body,  but  it  stunts  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
soul,  and,  once  stunted  in  childhood,  they 
seldom  have  an  opportunity  to  renew  their 
normal  growth.  Firmness  is  necessary  to 
exact  obedience,  but  firmness  need  not  be 
cruelty.  Even  punishment  may  be  given 
without  harshness.  Better  no  punishment 
at  all  than  that  it  should  be  attended  by 


loss  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  person 
inflicting  it. 

Mr.  Burbank  also  points  to  the  fact  that 
a  child  is  not  to  blame  for  turning  out 
badly  in  a  bad  environment.  "  I  give  my 
plants  the  best  possible  environment,"  he 
said.  "Let  the  children  have  music  and 
pictures;  let  them  have  a  good  time  under 
the  right  conditions;  not  an  idle  time,  but 
one  full  of  cheerful  moments."  There  is 
good  sound  sense  in  this,  too.  Environ- 
ment plays  a  more  vital  part  in  the  making 
of  the  character  than  almost  any  other  fac- 
tor in  life.  Put  the  child  in  an  environ- 
ment surging  with  discordant  elements — 
quarrels  and  bickering  among  the  elder 
members  of  the  household — and  it  will 
grow  up  in  the  possession  of  a  bad  dispo- 
sition. Let  a  child  be  surrounded  during 
the  formative  period  with  conditions  that 
do  not  make  for  goodness  and  morality, 
and  you  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
starting  the  child  upon  its  downward 
course.  You  can't  raise  good  plants  in  a 
poor  soil.  You  can't  raise  good  children 
in  a  bad  environment.  It  isn't  fair — 
either  to  the  plant  or  the  child — ^to  expect 
it  to  flourish  under  such  conditions. 

The  playtime  of  childhood  is  its  forma- 
tive period,  for  it  is  by  means  of  its  games 
that  it  prepares  itself  for  the  serious  af- 
fairs of  its  later  life.  Thus  we  see  the  log- 
ical reason  why  the  child's  play  should  be 
directed  by  those  who  are  older  and  wiser, 
and  who  have  studied  the  fine  art  of  play. 
The  child  must  have  a  good  time  if  he  is 
to  g^ow  up  to  be  a  cheerful,  healthy  indi- 
vidual; he  must  have  plenty  of  occupation 
lest  idleness  be  bred  in  him  at  this  period, 
but  it  must  be  cheerful  occupation,  and  en- 
tirely devoid  of  the  cheating  and  bullying 
that  make  so  much  childish  play  ineffective 
when  the  children  are  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources. We  must  remember,  as  Mr.  Bur- 
bank points  out,  that  the  child's  treatment 
must  be  uniformly  kind.  "  We  cannot  treat 
plants  harshly  one  day  and  tenderly  the 
next,"  he  insists.  "They  cannot  stand  it, 
and  no  more  can  children." 

And,  finally,  the  philosopher  of  floricul- 
ture points  out  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  of  all — one  of  the  laws  that  cannot 
be  violated  without  seriously  endangering 
the  life  and  health  of  the  child.  He  says, 
"  Plants  should  be  given  sunlight  and  air 
and  the  blue  of  the  sky.  All  these  things, 
too,  must  be  given  to  boys  and  girls — ^not 
for  a  day  or  a  month,  but  for  all  the  years." 
Certainly,  the  gospel  of  the  garden  applies 
to  the  home.  The  parents  who  follow  Mr. 
Burbank's  instruction,  raising  their  chil- 
dren as  he  cultivates  his  plants,  will  have 
a  product  to  be  proud  of.  Apparently  chil- 
dren are  not  so  different  from  roses,  after 
all. — Kindergarten  Primary  Magazine. 
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THE  HUNDREDTH  ONE. 


THE  Biblical  story  of  the  ninety-and-nine 
whom  the  good  shepherd  left  safe 
sheltered  in  the  fold,  that  he  might  go  afar 
into  the  night  and  the  wilderness  in  search 
of  the  one,  the  hundredth  one,  that  was 
lost,  is  a  parable  whose  application  is  as 
true  here  and  now  as  it  was  there  and  then. 
The  majority  of  persons,  somehow  or 
other,  manage  to  live  in  measurable  con- 
tent, go  about  the  business  of  every  day  of 
their  lives  blithely  and  fearlessly,  and  at 
the  final  sundown  hope  to  be  taken  tran- 
quilly to  join  the  "  one  great  society  alone 
on  earth,  the  noble  living  and  the  noble 
dead."  Most  people,  if  they  are  not  rich  in 
money,  are  well  off  in  other  ways;  most 
people  enjoy  good  health  during  the  major 
portion  of  the  circling  hours;  most  people 
nave  something,  if  not  everything,  to  be 
thankful  for.  But  here  and  there,  cor- 
nered, secluded,  "half  hidden  from  the 
eye,"  or  possibly  crowded  off  the  central 
thoroughfare  by  the  impatient,  jostling 
mass  of  humanity  roaring  and  rioting 
through  Vanity  Fair,  is  some  one  who,  neg- 
lected by  the  nine-and-ninety,  is  not  over- 
looked by  the  infinite  compassion  of 
heaven,  some  one  who  has  no  part  in  the 
glittering  and  variegated  pagentry  that 
takes  no  heed  of  any  or  anything  outside 
of  its  own  possession. 

And  there  are  those  who,  like  the  scape- 
goat, have  gone  out  into  the  wilderness, 
away  from  the  haunts  of  men  altogether, 
shunning  the  faces  of  all  humankind,  be- 
cause they  are  embittered  and  disheartened, 
at  odds  with  the  whole  world.  They  crave 
solitude  and  silence,  because  company  and 
speech  to  them  mean  not  sympathy,  but 
misinterpretation.  "  The  world  forgetting, 
by  the  world  forgot,"  they  seek  a  place 
where  none  may  come  to  find  them,  where 
they  shall  be  left  and  left  alone. 

Whether  on  the  fringes  of  the  crowded 
market  place  or  in  the  desert  solitude  and 
silence,  "to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost "  is  not  merely  the  function  of  high 
heaven,  but  the  plain  business  of  humanity, 
the  proper  work  of  every  man  and  woman. 
Take,  for  example,  the  work  of  teaching 
children.  The  only  easy  thing:  in  any 
teacher's  work  is  to  neglect  the  smallest 
and  the  weakest  of  the  flock  for  the  press- 
ing insistence  of  the  largest  and  the  strong- 
est. There  are  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty 
children  in  a  room  in  one  of  our  public 
schools — ^two  or  three  times  the  number  a 
teacher  should  be  called  upon  to  handle. 
Some  are  of  alert  mentality  and  prepos- 
sessing appearance;  their  strong  bodies  aid 
and  abet  their  inquiring  minds  and  their 


awakening  aspirations.  Other  children 
are,  in  the  terms  of  Hamlet's  unflattering 
description  of  himself,  "dull  and  muddy 
mettled  rascals";  they  are  not  beautiful  or 
bright;  everything  puzzles  them,  and  it 
takes  a  thunderclap  to  rouse  them  from 
their  lethargy.  The  light  of  the  soul  shin- 
ing through  gleams  but  rarely  in  their  un- 
illumined  eyes.  They  g^ope  throa|^ 
grammar  and  arithmetic  as  in  a  London 
fog,  and  they  are  as  slow  to  put  two  and 
two  together  as  though  the  figures  were 
segments  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  The  tempta- 
tion is  to  let  them  go,  for  their  muddle- 
headedness.  But  many  a  man  who  in  after 
life  gave  evidence  of  intellectual  power  was 
the  despair  of  his  preceptors  in  his  youth. 
The  very  child  who  seems  to  his  teacher 
to  promise  least  of  all  may  one  day  outshine 
his  competitors  as  the  arc  light  outshines 
the  tallow  dip.  It  is  worth  while  searching 
out  the  weakling  straggler,  encouraging 
him  to  persevere — ^not  letting  him  lift  his 
plaintive,  quavering  cry  unheeded  in  the 
night. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  frail  and  sickly 
specimen  of  humanity  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  he  was  only  one  of  the  youngest  of  a 
large  family.  If  he  had  been  bom  into  a 
Spartan  household,  ages  before,  they  would 
have  exposed  him  for  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  forests  to  devour,  or  they  might  have 
casually  let  his  puny  body  fall  from  the 
summit  of  a  high  cliff.  They  would  not 
have  thought  him  worth  the  trouble  of  an 
upbringing  to  physical  and  intellectual  ma- 
turity. But  luckily,  as  some  would  have 
it,  or  by  divine  ordainment,  as  others  would 
prefer  to  feel,  he  came  into  the  world  in 
England  at  a  later  day,  and  was  allowed 
to  live,  and  the  scorned  and  slighted  infant 
grew  to  be  a  man  whose  mind  spelled  out 
the  written  language  of  the  firmament  as 
no  man  ever  did  before  his  time,  and  no 
man  has  done  since. 

It  is  not  the  crowd  that  needs  the  care. 
They  are  many,  and  they  can  to  some  ex- 
tent defend  themselves.  It  is  the  one  who 
wanders  off  alone,  the  "  solitary  hearted," 
who  needs  the  help  of  men  and  of  angels. 
Caedmon,  in  the  monastery,  when  the 
monks  passed  the  loving  cup  from  hand  to 
hand  with  song  and  story,  could  tell  no 
story  and  he  had  no  song.  Nor  did  any  one 
notice  when  he  crept  away  in  tears  from 
the  firelight  circle  and  went  and  lay  down  in 
the  stable  straw  under  the  fragrant  breath* 
ing  of  the  kine.  But  there  an  angel  came  and 
bade  him  sing,  and  by  this  inspiration,  as 
the  legend  goes,  he  achieved  a  glorious 
poem  that  has  linked  his  name  with  the 
succession  of  the  "line  royal"  of  poets 
back  to  dim  antiquity. 

It  is  the  ninety-and-nine  who  just  be« 
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cause  there  arc  so  many  of  them,  must  one 
of  these  days  crumble  into  the  dust,  they 
and  their  names,  and  their  self-love,  and 
their  great  possessions ;  their  place  must  be 
among  "  the  forgotten  millions,"  the  myri- 
ads unenumerated  who  crowded  certatn 
parts  of  our  small  planet,  for  a  little  while 
where  the  grass  waves  now.  It  is  the 
htmdredth  one — the  one  who  differs  from 
the  rest  and  is  difficult,  the  one  who  cannot 
be  read  at  a  glance,  the  one  who  tantalizes 
and  outwearies  the  saintliest  patience  by 
his  contrarieties — it  is  this  hundredth  one 
who  is  often  better  worth  the  saving  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  crowd  put  together.  But 
the  crowd  must  be  saved,  too,  and  the  good 
shepherd  is  he  who  leaves  the  sheep-fold 
and  the  ninety-and-nine  to  search  for  the 
lost  lamb,  and,  bearing  the  lost  lamb  in  his 
bosom,  returns  ag^in. 


READING  A  NEGLECTED  ART. 


John  C.  Dana,  one  of  the  best  librarians 
of  the  country,  discusses  in  The  Indepen- 
dent the  need  of  further  library  expansion 
and  development,  particularly  larger  and 
closer  co-operation  between  schools  and 
libraries.  He  notes  certain  good  begin- 
nings— small  school  libraries,  for  example 
—and  advocates  reading-rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  of  school  buildings,  rooms 
which  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  patronize 
freely. 

This  is  an  excellent  suggestion — one  of 
many  such.  But  Mr.  Dana  goes  deeper  and 
farther  back,  having  something  to  say 
about  the  teaching  of  teachers.  He  charges 
the  colleges  with  complete  neglect  of  the 
art  of  reading.  They  complain,  he  says, 
very  often  that  their  students  cannot  write 
English;  how  about  reading,  using  and  en- 
joying books  properly,  the  acquisition  of  a 
proper  vocabulary?  Speaking  of  the  ne- 
glect of  the  art  of  reading  in  the  higher 
schools  and  colleges,  Mr.  Dana  says: 

"The  result  is  that  the  teachers  in  our 
public  schools,  graduates  of  our  high 
and  normal  schools,  have  not  been  made  to 
read  much;  have  not  learned  to  read 
well;  read  very  little  during  their  years  of 
teaching;  know  little  about  the  literature 
of  and  for  children ;  think  that  it  is  not  of 
great  importance  that  all  children,  by  con- 
stant reading,  acquire  a  large  reading  vo- 
cabulary and  gain  a  firm  hold  of  the  tool 
by  the  use  of  which  alone  thought  is  pos- 
sible; are  indifferent  to  books  and  print; 
and,  finally,  do  not  handle  efficiently  the 
collections  they  may  have  in  their  class- 
rooms from  a  public  library,  and  in  many 


cases  are  not  willing  to  have  such  collec- 
tions." 

Whether  or  not  this  is  too  severe  an  in- 
dictment we  shall  not  say,  but  there  is 
surely  enough  truth  in  it  to  require  the  at- 
tention of  colleges  and  normal  schools — ^as 
well  as  of  parents.  Reading  is  certainly 
the  finest  of  all  arts  and  the  one  that  brings 
the  most  joy  and  consolation.  Reading 
requires  no  endowments  and  has  no  geo- 
graphical limitations  in  this  age  of  cheap 
classics,  cheap  periodicals,  cheap  news- 
papers, public  and  private  circulating  libra- 
ries. No  person  need  forego  inspiring,  re- 
freshing, beautiful  literature. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


PAY  THE  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHER 
MORE  THAN  THE  SHIRK. 


ANY  man  who  takes  up  teaching  deliber- 
ately, or  who  continues  in  it,  must  know 
that  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  things  which 
occupy  a  large  place  in  the  mind  of  almost 
any  of  his  classmates  who  elect  law  or  mer- 
cantile business.  I  know  I  shall  not  possess 
money  power,  as  well  as  I  know  that  I  shall 
never  be  King  of  England,  But  I  also  know 
that  I  shall  not  starve  or  freeze  to  death.  If 
I  should  lose  my  position  to-morrow  or  the 
day  after  I  could  get  another  place.  The 
same  is  true  of  you.  No  teacher,  during 
your  lifetime,  will  touch  either  financial 
extreme.  What's  the  use  of  being  unhappy, 
then,  when  you  see  automobiles,  steam 
yachts,  diamonds  or  the  graveyard?  They 
do  not  belong  to  our  job. 

This  is  also  true  of  fame.  You  knew 
very  well,  when  you  came  in,  that  this  is 
not  the  road  to  glory.  Nobody  ever  asks  me 
for  my  picture  to  publish  in  the  paper. 
They  never  go  to  the  station  with  an  open 
carriage  for  me  in  which  I  have  to  stand, 
hat  in  hand,  bowing  to  the  cheering  popu- 
lace. Do  they  put  you  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  close  behind  the  band?  Cer- 
tainly not.  You  never  thought  they  would. 
There  isn't  any  reason  for  disappointment. 
Neither  does  power  select  me  or  my  kind 
for  exemplifying  itself  in  imposing  force. 
Mr.  Morgan's  power  is  impressive;  so  was 
Tom  Reed's,  Mark  Hanna's,  and  General 
Grant's.  Mine  is  rather  ridiculous,  exer- 
cised over  the  children.  It  melts  away 
when  any  citizen  of  "  inflooence "  under- 
takes to  set  aside  a  decision  of  the  school- 
master. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  this.  I  was  twenty- 
one  when  I  began  this  business.  I  am  over 
fifty  now.  I  knew  and  know  how  little 
money,  reputation  and  power  appertain  to 
teaching  school.    I  have,  therefore,  no  call 
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to  be  disappointed.  Neither  have  you. 
Things  are  just  as  we  knew  they  would  be. 
If  we  knew  there  was  no  money,  fame  or 
power  to  be  had  in  what  we  are  doing  why 
did  we  come  in?  I  don't  know  how  it  was 
with  you,  but  I  fancy  it  is  much  the  same 
with  you  as  with  me.  I  like  the  job.  I 
mean  that  the  materials  and  processes  of 
education  are  attractive  to  me.  It  could 
not,  for  me,  be  so  with  medicine.  I  could 
not  enjoy  so  much  association  with  sick 
ones.  I  would  not  want  to  be  a  lawyer 
living  off  the  quarrels  of  the  contentious.  I 
cannot  find  any  business,  selling  or  buying 
or  building,  that  is  concerned  with  such 
interesting  things  as  the  units  of  my  trade : 
children. 

This  is  worth  amplifying.  Man  is  so 
composed  that  he  is  bom  with  a  taste  for 
children.  He  doesn't  have  to  acquire  it  as 
one  must  learn  to  care  for  olives,  or  Hegel 
or  the  tariff.  A  fellow  thrust  into  the  lime 
trade  must  find  his  commodity  rather  dry  at 
times,  but  the  remarkable  thing  about  our 
merchandise,  children,  is  that  they  are  es- 
sentially and  perennially  interesting.  Our 
common  figures  of  speech  express  it.  We 
say,  "As  dull  as  a  hoe,"  "As  dull  as 
Peoria,"  but  never  "As  dull  as  a  child." 
What  we  do  say  is,  "  As  bright  as  a  boy," 
"As  interesting  as  a  young  girl."  This  is 
Dot  all. 

There  is  a  very  curious  fact  about  our 
fondness  for  children.  It  is  that  it  inevi- 
tably increases  with  our  advance  with  age. 
The  instinctive  affection  for  children  that 
you  have  at  twenty  is  greater  at  thirty  and 
much  greater  at  forty.  This  means  a  tre- 
mendous fact  for  you,  to  wit,  that,  hapr''^  as 
you  are  in  your  chosen  job  to-day,  you  are 
going  to  be  still  happier  to-morrow.  I  am 
not  sure  that  money,  fame  and  power  bring 
such  solid  happiness  as  children  do.  I  never 
had  a  chance  to  try  any  of  the  three  great 
things  that  men  strive  after.  I  know  that 
all  the  great  philosophers  are  agreed  that 
those  things  are  empty.  Why  not  accept 
the  writings  of  the  wise  men  frankly?  I 
can  remember  in  my  life  a  number  of  re- 
markably great  happinesses.  One  was  when 
the  doctor  said :  "  It's  a  boy."  One  was 
when  my  wife  sat  up  three  hours  after  a 
long  sickness ;  one  was  when  a  boy  graduate 
after  ten  years  wrote  me  that  no  memory 
in  his  life  was  pleasanter  than  his  recollec- 
tions of  our  history  class.  I  have  had  a 
great  abundance  of  lesser  joys,  but  none  of 
them  have  been  connected  with  wealth,  or 
fame,  or  power.  This  is  your  experience 
also. 

In  most  ether  jobs  the  things  you  have  to 
do  gain  interest  only  because  they  are  con- 
tributory to  financial  profit.  In  ours  the 
work  itself  is  engaging.    Selling  hardware 


is  an  artificial  pleasure.  Educating  children 
is  a  natural  delight  That  counts  for  much. 
We  are  doing  what  we  want  to  do,  and  are 
unaffected  by  artificial  rewards  like  dollars. 
We  are  of  the  few  mature  workers  who  can 
preserve  our  fresh  instinctive  aspirations 
undiverted  by  circumstances.  Most  people 
other  than  teachers  cannot  do  this  at  alL 
This  store  keeper  would  like  to  be  a  singer, 
but  he  cannot  afford  it;  that  farmer  would 
like  to  run  a  river-boat,  but  it  wouldn't  pay. 
But  here  are  we,  consorting  daily  with  the 
most  interesting  of  all  personalities,  direct- 
ing the  most  interesting  processes,  and  paid 
for  it !    Isn't  it  great  I 

The  more  I  think  about  my  place,  the 
more  I  am  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  it.  ^  There  is  a  president  of  a  railroad  in 
our  city.  There  is  also  the  hackman,  Tim 
Egan.  Tim  carries  passengers,  baggage  and 
freight.  The  only  difference  between  Tim 
and  Mr.  President  is  one  of  degree.  The 
railroad  man's  g^reatness  is  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  little  things  exactly  like  the 
duties  of  Tim.  My  job  is  infinitely  superior 
to  that  of  either.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
perfection  of  life.  Take  any  minute  of  my 
working  time,  and  any  minute  of  the  work- 
ing time  of  either  of  those  other  two,  my 
concerns  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
You  select  anyone  in  whose  judgment  you 
have  confidence  and  ask  him.  Hell  say 
that  your  work  is  bigger  than  theirs. 

What  justification  would  there  be,  then, 
for  you  or  me  to  be  unhappy  in  this  busi- 
ness? Not  any.  What  could  you  say  of 
any  man  or  woman  who  would  say  that  he 
or  she  hates  teaching  or  is  ashamed  of  being 
a  teacher?  If  I  should  say  that,  I  should 
be  either  base  or  a  fool.  Base  because 
ashamed  of  children,  ashamed  of  mankind, 
ashamed  of  guiding  children  toward  an 
increase  of  their  best  powers.  Or  I  would 
be  a  fool  because  failing  to  use  my  reason 
in  comparing  the  importance  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  education  with  the  majority 
of  the  occupations  of  men. 

You  may  have  met  some  one  holding  a 
teacher's  position  who  has  expressed  dis- 
like of  it,  even  hatred  of  it,  or  who  is 
ashamed  to  be  in  it.  Such  a  person  is  a 
grafter.  He  or  she  is  taking  money  from 
the  district  or  the  municipality  without 
attempting  to  give  return.  He  is  a  thief. 
The  teacher  knows  that  the  love  of  children, 
the  desire  to  train  them  toward  perfection 
is  the  necessary  basis  of  effective  teaching. 
He  knows  that  it  is  the  underlying  under- 
standing of  his  emplo3rment  that  he  shall 
teach  effectively,  which  means  lovingly, 
enthusiastically,  interestedly.  If  he  takes 
money  and  then  generates  cynicism,  dislike, 
distaste,  he  is  like  a  minister  who  would 
enter  the  service  of  God  and  while  drawing 
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salary  should  curse  Him.  If  there  is  any 
school  system  in  which  a  man  can  express 
contempt  for  his  job  and  hold  it;  if  there  is 
any  school  in  which  a  woman  can  say  that 
she  hates  teaching  and  be  permitted  to  go 
on  teaching,  your  administration  is  rotten. 
I  doubt  not  a  revival  is  needed  in  many  a 
school  in  the  United  States.  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  an  insistence  upon  common 
honesty  is  the  most  of  what  is  needed. 

In  my  day  I  have  seen  a  tremendous 
spread  of  false  suggestion  about  the  un- 
happy lot  of  the  teacher.  I  have  become 
accustomed  to  expect  the  public  speaker  to 
praise  me,  sympathize  with  me  and  play  up 
the  sentimental  gush  we  used  to  hear  in  old- 
time  prayer-meetings  before  the  new  gen- 
eration of  ministers  cut  it  out.  These  re- 
formers haven't  reached  us  yet.  We  can 
dawdle  along  and  whine  and  complain,  and 
resist  all  propositions  to  bring  our  business 
up  to  modern  conditions,  and  no  one  will 
tell  us  to  hush  and  earn  what  pay  we  do  get 
before  asking  for  more. 

In  how  many  school  systems  are  the 
teachers  obstructing  the  superintendent? 
In  these  parts  it  is  a  rarity  to  find  any  school 
head  with  adequate  power  to  demand  rea- 
sonable team  work  in  his  department.  In 
every  other  job  an  obstructionist  is  given 
the  blue  envelope.  In  every  other  organized 
work  the  employee  is  told  without  palaver 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  With  us, 
plain  talk  is  practically  unknown.  If  any 
supervisor  intimates  that  I  am  not  deliver- 
ing the  goods  and  must  do  so,  I  claim  that 
he  is  nagging  me,  persecuting  me,  and  mak- 
ing me  unhappy.  This  tired-teacher  song  is 
worn  out.  The  insurance  tables  show  our 
death  rate  to  be  less  than  any  other 
workers'.  The  bulk  of  mankind  regards  us 
as  spoiled  children  with  better  hours,  longer 
vacation  and  easier  times  than  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  folks  who  earn  their  bread. 

rd  like  to  see  a  commission  appointed 
like  those  hard-headed  chaps  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  to  find  out  by  actual  count 
in  any  one,  two  or  three  school  systems 
how  many  of  us  ^e  wasting  time,  how 
many  of  us  are  really  awake  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  service.  I'd  like  to  work  for  a 
while  in  a  man's  way  in  which  my  em- 
ployers would  say :  "  We  are  giving  you 
enough  to  live  on,  but  if  you  can  show  by 
actual  growth  of  power  in  your  youngsters 
a  greater  efficiency  in  your  teaching  and 
management  than  is  usual,  we'll  pay  you  a 
commission  every  year  you  show  it." 

You  don't  like  that?  Very  well.  Devise 
and  send  me  any  better  scheme  to  rid  this 
very  interesting  and  very  important  profes- 
sion of  its  lazy  parasites  who  fail  to  realize 
the  happiness  of  this  kind  of  work;  who 
succeed  in  poisoning  the  enthusiasm  of  the 


younger  teachers  who  come  to  us  and  who 
made  the  whole  of  us  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  a  good  part  of  the  community.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  coming.  It  makes  me  happy 
to  feel  that  the  croaking  teacher  is  going  to 
be  pushed  somewhat  into  the  background. 


THE  SUNRISE. 


THE  superintendent  of  a  large  reforma- 
tory was  making  an  early  morning 
visit  to  the  shops.  Emerging  from  the  east 
door  of  the  wood- working  shop,  he  con- 
fronted the  stm  just  rising  in  more  than  its 
usual  beauty  above  the  prison  wall.  A 
moment  he  stood  in  the  door  and  watched 
it,  and  then,  turning,  saw  a  prisoner  stand- 
ing in  the  door  of  the  blacksmith  shop 
near  by.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  a  mo- 
ment of  rest,  and  stepped  to  uie  door  to 
meet  the  morning. 

The  superintendent  looked  at  him  a  mo- 
ment before  the  young  man  saw  him  in  the 
other  doorway.  His  arms  were  strong,  and 
his  face  was  one  that  showed  character. 
The  morning  light,  falling  upon  him  full 
and  clear,  revealed  a  manly  form  and  a 
face  that  was  earnest  and  sincere.  The 
superintendent  passed  him,  and  the  young 
man  saluted.  There  was  a  moment  to 
spare  while  the  iron  was  heating,"  he  said, 
''and  I  came  and  looked  out  at  the  sun." 
"  I  am  not  blaming  you,  my  boy,"  said  the 
superintendent.  "  I  was  thinking,  as  I  saw 
you  standing  there  in  the  morning  light, 
what  a  fine,  manly  fellow  you  seemed;  and 
as  I  looked  in  your  face,  I  did  not  see  there 
any  marks  of  hopeless  sin,  and  I  was  hop- 
ing that  when  you  see  the  sun  rise  outside 
these  walls,  it  will  light  up  with  new  hopes 
for  you,  and  show  the  true  manhood  that 
is  in  you." 

It  was  a  very  short  sermon,  but  in  an 
institution  that  shelters  a  thousand  men,  in 
which  prisoners  are  coming  and  going  all 
the  time,  personal  words  with  the  superin- 
tendent are  not  so  common  as  easily  to  be 
forgotten.  The  young  man  worked  that 
day  with  a  new  glow  in  his  heart.  What 
had  he  done  to  be  there?  No  matter.  He 
ought  not  to  have  done  it.  But  he  was  not 
a  habitual  offender.  There  had  been  in  him 
more  of  good  than  bad ;  but  a  broken  home, 
a  dead  father,  and  an  environment  that 
made  it  easy  to  go  wrong  had  found  the 
weakness  that  ran  parallel  with  his  strength ; 
and  one  day  the  prison  door  closed  behind 
him. 

Strong,  active,  and  with  powers  of  mind 
that  matched  his  physical  strength,  he  took 
hold  of  his  work  in  the  institution.  But 
his  heart  had  been  bitter,  and  he  had  hung 
his  head  with  shame  when  he  remembered 
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that  he  must  one  day  face  the  world.  Morn- 
ing after  morning,  after  his  word  with  the 
superintendent,  he  saw  the  sun  creep  over 
the  prison  wall.  Not  always  could  he  go 
to  the  door  and  watch  it,  but  he  always 
looked  for  it.  Labor  began  early,  and  the 
wall  was  high,  so  the  work  was  well  along 
before  the  sun  appeared;  but  every  morn- 
ing it  rose  a  little  earlier,  and  each  day  its 
light  shone  clearer. 

A  little  while  ago  the  superintendent  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  foreign  land,  written 
on  the  letter-head  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  It  said:  "I  am 
physical  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  this 
city.  We  are  doing  a  large  and  valuable 
work  through  the  association,  and  the  phys- 
ical end  of  the  work  is  an  important  part 
of  it.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  am 
thus  employed.  I  wonder  if  you  remember 
a  morning  soon  after  I  entered  the  insti- 
tution, when  you  spoke  to  me  as  I  stood  in 
the  door  of  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  told 
me  that  you  had  been  looking  at  me,  and 
felt  that  there  was  something  in  my  physi- 
cal strength  that  was  capable  of  better 
things,  and  that  you  saw  no  signs  of  hope- 
less sin  in  my  face.  I  had  been  feeling 
that  I  could  never  show  my  face  again 
among  men  for  shame  of  havine  been  in 
prison;  but  it  came  to  me  that  if  you  saw 
anything  to  hope  for  there,  perhaps  others 
would,  and  that  God's  sun  was  shming  full 
upon  me  with  light  and  hope.  That  was 
the  sunrise  of  a  new  life  for  me,  and  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  know  it." — 
Youth's  Companion. 


JOHN  BRIGHT'S  METHOD. 


«« 


DON'T  speak  unless  you  have  some- 
thing to  say.  Don  t  be  tempted  to 
go  on  after  you  have  said  it,"  was  the  ad- 
vice of  John  Bright,  the  great  orator.  His 
biographer,  Mr.  R.  B.  O'Brien,  says  that 
he  took  great  pains  in  the  preparation  of 
his  speeches.  He  thought  the  subject  over 
night  and  day,  and  sometimes  committed 
the  peroration  and  other  important  pas- 
sages to  memory,  although  in  the  main  he 
trusted  to  the  mspiration  of  the  moment 
for  the  words  in  which  to  clothe  his  ideas. 
Writing  to  a  correspondent  in  1888,  Bright 
said: 

"As  to  modes  of  preparation  for  speak- 
ing, it  seems  to  me  that  every  man  would 
readily  discover  what  suits  him  best. 

"To  speak  without  preparation,  especi- 
ally on  great  and  solemn  topics,  is  rashness, 
and  cannot  be  recommended.  When  I  in- 
tend to  speak  on  anything  that  seems  to 
me  important,  I  consider  what  it  is  that  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  my  audience. 


"I  do  not  write  my  facts  or  my  argu- 
ments, but  make  notes  on  two  or  three  slips 
of  note-paper,  giving  the  line  of  argument 
and  leaving  the  words  to  come  at  call  while 
I  am  speaking.  There  are  occasionally 
short  passages  which  for  accuracy  I  may 
write  down,  as  sometimes,  almost  invari- 
ably, the  concluding  words  or  sentences 
may  be  written." 

Upon  one  occasion  he  gave  Mr.  G.  W.  E. 
Russell   some   hints   about   speech-making. 

"  Of  course,"  writes  Mr.  Russell,  "  I  can- 
not recall  verbally  what  he  said,  but  it  was 
like  this: 

"'You  can't  prepare  your  subject  too 
thoroughly,  but  it  is  easy  to  overprepare 
your  words.  Divide  your  subjects  into  two 
or  three,  not  more,  main  sections.  For 
each  section  prepare  an  "  island."  By  this 
I  mean  a  carefully  prepared  sentence  to 
clinch  your  argument.  Make  this  the  con- 
clusion of  the  section,  and  then  trust  your- 
self to  swim  to  the  next  island.  Keep  the 
best  island  for  the  peroration  of  the  speech, 
and  then  at  once  sit  down.' " 


INSTRUCTION    IN    SEX    HYGIENE.* 


CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  LL.D. 


IN  order  to  make  head  against  the  horrible 
evils  which  accompany  men's  profligacy 
and  women's  prostitution,  and  to  prevent 
the  moral  and  physical  disasters  which  re- 
sult from  young  men's  and  young  women's 
ignorance  about  the  natural  processes  of 
reproduction  in  the  human  species  and 
about  the  laws  of  health  in  those  processes, 
it  is  indispensable  that  systematic  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  to  all  young  children 
and  young  people  in  the  processes  of  re- 
production and  growth  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, in  the  general  rules  of  hygiene,  and 
in  the  natural,  wholesome  processes  of  re- 
production in  the  human  species,  and  at 
last  in  the  diseases  and  social  disorders 
which  follow  violations  of  nature's  laws 
concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  The 
bitter  experience  of  the  Christian  world  in 
regard  to  the  venereal  diseases  and  their 
consequences  demonstrates  this  proposition. 
Wherever  anyone  undertakes  to  discuss 
this  subject  in  public,  he  is  met  by  two  ad- 
verse opinions  which  are  firmly  held  by 
multitudes  of  well-meaning  people.  The 
first  is  the  opinion  that  these  are  unclean 
subjects,  about  which  the  less  said  the 
better.  This  is  the  policy  of  silence  con- 
cerning all  sexual  relations  and  processes, 

♦An  address  before  the  American  School 
Hygiene  Association  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University. 
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natural  or  unnatural,  rightful  or  sinful, 
which  has  prevailed  for  centuries  in  both 
barbarous  and  civilized  countries.  There 
is  but  one  thing  to  be  said  about  this  policy 
of  silence,  namely,  that  it  has  failed,  every- 
where and  always.  It  has  not  prevented 
the  spread  and  increase  of  sexual  wrong- 
doing and  of  the  horrible  resultant  diseases, 
degradations,  and  destructions.  For  the 
prevention  and  eradication  of  any  great  so- 
da! or  governmental  wrong,  publicity,  dis- 
cussion, and  the  awakening  of  a  righteous 
public  sentiment  in  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  concerned  have  always  been,  and  al- 
ways must  be,  necessary. 

The  second  adverse  opinion  is  that  the 
necessary  instruction  on  these  subjects 
should  be  given  to  children  and  young  per- 
sons by  their  parents  and  by  them  alone. 
This  opinion  is  sound  to  this  extent,  that 
in  cultivated  and  refined  families,  in  which 
the  parents  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  whole  subject,  the  needed  instruction 
will  best  come  to  children  through  the 
mother  and  the  father,  beginning  at  a  tender 
age.  All  children  ask  questions  on  this 
subject  Their  curiosity  is  roused  early, 
and  is  usually  very  pointedly  expressed. 
The  asking  of  questions  should  invariably 
be  the  mother's  precious  opportunity  to  de- 
scribe to  the  child,  with  delicacy  and  re- 
serve, but  truthfully,  the  mother's  part  in 
the  production  of  the  human  infant.  By  so 
doing,  the  mother  will  establish  a  new  bond 
between  herself  and  child,  and  will  acquire 
a  strong  claim  on  its  abiding  affection. 
Every  father  competent  for  the  task  should 
see  tiiat  his  boys  understand  the  natural 
and  wholesome  process  of  reproduction, 
and  the  great  physical  dangers  which  ac- 
company violations  of  the  moral  law  in  this 
respect.  He  should  see  that  they  know  that 
continence  is  absolutely  healthy,  and,  in- 
deed, is  indispensable  to  the  highest  at- 
tainment in  bodily  strength  and  endurance. 
He  should  make  sure  that  his  boys  under- 
stand what  honor  requires  of  a  man  in  his 
relation  to  women,  and  that  chastity  is  just 
as  admirable  and  feasible  in  a  man  as  in  a 
woman,  and  just  as  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  family  life  and  the  eradication 
of  the  very  worst  evils  which  now  degrade 
and  poison  civilized  society.  It  is  quite 
true  that  all  this  instruction  will  come  best, 
whenever  possible,  from  loving  fathers  and 
mothers  to  their  own  offspring;  because  it 
win  then  be  given  intimately,  privately, 
and  with  tenderness  and  purity. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  great  major- 
ity of  parents  do  not  now  possess  the  nec- 
essary knowledge,  or  the  faculty  of  expres- 
sion necessary  for  imparting  it,  and  there 
are  many  families  that  have  lost  father, 
Biother,  or  both,  society  must  for  the  pres- 


ent rely  in  the  main  on  the  schools  to  give 
this  instruction,  which  is,  indeed,  indispen- 
sable for  the  salvation  of  civilization. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  serious  problem, 
how  to  give  the  needed  instruction  in  sex- 
hygiene  in  all  the  schools,  public,  private, 
and  endowed.  No  one  is  competent  to-day 
to  lay  down  a  fixed  and  final  program.  The 
programs  for  this  subject  must  be  experi- 
mental or  tentative  for  many  years  to 
come.  All  that  can  be  done  at  present  is  to 
indicate  the  general  lines  of  the  promising 
experiments  on  this  difficult  subject.  In- 
numerable experimenters  must  in  time 
work  out  the  details  with  insight,  patience,, 
and  skill.  The  general  lines,  may,  how- 
ever, be  laid  down  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  confidence.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  through  the  ample  and  prolonged 
teaching  of  natural  history  that  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
children,  beginning  at  tender  years  with 
the  teaching  of  botany,  and  going  on  to  the 
elements  of  zoology,  both  subjects  being 
taught  in  the  most  concrete  manner  pos- 
sible with  incessant  illustrations  indoors 
and  out-of-doors,  not  during  the  whole 
school  year,  but  at  those  seasons  when  ade- 
quate illustrations  and  demonstrations  are 
most  feasible  and  convenient.  This  in- 
struction should  be  associated  in  all  schools- 
with  the  teaching  of  pure  and  applied 
geography,  and  in  the  rural  schools  with 
the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

2.  Throughout  this  long  course  of  nat- 
ural history  instruction  demonstrations  of 
the  various  modes  of  transmitting  life 
should  frequently  occur,  the  transmission* 
of  life  being  the  highest  and  ultimate  bod- 
ily function  of  every  plant  and  every  ani- 
mal, including  man.  There  is  a  g^eat  body 
of  fresh  knowledge  on  this  subject  waiting: 
to  be  given  to  children  and  youth,  all  of  it 
capable  of  demonstration  through  the 
senses,  aided  or  unaided,  and  all  supplying^ 
admirable  training  for  eye  and  hand.  Thus,, 
all  the  various  processes  of  reproducing- 
plant-life  by  the  division  of  a  cell,  by  the 
creation  of  new  independent  cells,  by  the- 
shooting  or  rooting  of  some  part  of  a  plant 
to  create  an  independent  plant,  as  by  bulbs^ 
tubers,  or  even  parts  of  a  stalk  or  leaf,  by 
the  union  of  two  cells,  or  the  fertilization 
of  one  cell  by  another  cell, — all  these  proc- 
esses can  be  made  intensely  interesting  to 
a  child;  and  such  instruction  can  be  spread 
through  several  years  at  appropriate  sea- 
sons without  ever  leaving  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  flowering  plants  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  embryo-sac  by  pollen  may  be  il- 
lustrated in  operations  which  the  children 
themselves  can  perform.  The  carrying  of 
pollen  from  one  flower  to  another  by  in- 
sects or  by  the  wind  emphasizes  the  genenit 
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fact  that  plants  are   fixed  while   animals 
have  motion.     The  bisexual  structure  of 
plants  is  in  itself  a  fascinating  subject  of 
study  for  children  and  youths ;  and  through 
it  all  runs  the  thought  that  nature  provides 
elaborately  and  beautifully  for  the  precious 
transmission  of  life.    In  later  years  of  the 
school  course  the  diverse  methods  of  repro- 
duction in  animals  will  afford  a  long  course 
of  instruction,  involving  the  structure  and 
function  of  many  different  sorts  of  ani- 
mals, and  of  many  different  kinds  of  re- 
productive organs.     The  innumerable  de- 
vices   for    effecting    fecundation   and    for 
feeding  the  embryo,  and  the  various  ar- 
rangements   for    feeding    the    young    and 
bringing  up  families,  afford  an  endless  va- 
riety of  interesting  subjects  for  observa- 
tion and  discussion.    The  nesting  habits  of 
birds    and    their    care    of    offspring    are 
highly    instructive    and    easy    to    exhibit. 
Here    again    the.  main    object    of    study 
should  be  infinite  variety  and  elaboration 
of  nature's  processes  for  the  transmission 
of  life.    These  subjects,  if  properly  taught 
with    collecting   box,    scalpel,   microscope, 
and  paper  and  pencil,  are  just  as  pure  and 
innocent    for   children    under   thirteen    as 
chemistry  and  physics  are.    There  is  noth- 
ing sensual  or  unclean  about  them,  nothing 
which  does  not  tell  of  order,  purpose,  in- 
ventiveness, adaptation,   co-operation,  and 
achievement.    Through  much  of  the  botan- 
ical instruction  and  more  of  the  zoological 
runs  the  thought  that  the  transmission  of 
life  requires  two  individuals   of  different 
quality.     Children   should   be   made   thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  this  principle  be- 
fore any  sexual  emotions  begin  to  stir  in 
them. 

3.  If  strong  foundations  have  been  laid 
through  these  botanical  and  zoological 
studies  before  the  age  of  puberty,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  take  up  in  secondary 
schools  the  study  of  the  normal  functions 
of  the  human  body  in  health,  of  the  per- 
turbations caused  by  some  of  the  common 
diseases,  of  the  sources  or  causes  of  dis- 
ease, including  the  recognized  contagions 
and  the  modes  of  infection,  of  the  means 
of  resisting  disease  and  producing  immu- 
nity, and  finally  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  preventive  medicine  and 
the  means  of  promoting  the  public  health. 
Among  the  contagions  which  ought  to  be 
described  and  illustrated  should  be  in- 
cluded the  contagions  of  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea,  from  which  proceed  some  of 
the  most  horrible  evils  which  afflict  modern 
society,  evils  not  fully  known  except  to 
physicians,  and  by  many  ordinary  people, 
particularly  women,  quite  unsuspected. 
All  young  men  and  women  should  be  well 


informed  on  these  subjects  before  they 
leave  their  secondary  schools ;  but  from  the 
time  of  entrance  to  secondary  schools  all 
such  instruction  should  be  given  separately 
to  girls  by  women  and  to  boys  by  men. 

Since  the  great  majority  of  American 
children  never  enter  the  secondary  schools, 
the  general  rules  concerning  cleanliness, 
diet,  fresh  air,  and  the  elementary  fact^  on 
sex-hygiene  should  be  stated  concisely  and 
frankly  to  all  children  just  before  they 
reach  the  age-limit  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. 

4.  All  schools  should  teach  explicitly  in 
due  season  those  elements  of  good  manners 
and  customs  which  have  to  do  with  health 
and  the  preservations  of  bodily  and  mental 
purity.    They  should  teach  habitual  cleanli- 
ness of  the  body  and  particularly   of  the 
hands  and  face,  point  out  the  importance 
of  this  cleanliness  as  regards  clothes,  furni- 
ture and  utensils,  and  the  reasons  for  keep- 
ing the  dwelling  free  from  dust,  dirt,  in- 
sects, and  vermin.     They  should  show  the 
reasons  for  avoiding  contact  with,  or  dose 
approach  to,  persons  who  are  unclean  or 
who  are  suffering  from  colds,  sores,  fevers, 
or  any  other  illness.    They  should  point  out 
the  dangers  of  losing  self-control  through 
the  use,  even  the  rare  use  of  alcohol  or  of 
drugs  which  take  strong  effect  on  the  ner- 
vous system.     They  should  discountenance 
rough  or  boisterous  play  between  boys  and 
girls  or  young  men  and  yoimg  women,  and 
teach  each  sex  to  avoid,  in  general,  Ixxiily 
contact  with  persons  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Delicacy  and  reserve  are  parts  of  good 
manners;  but  they  are  also  highly  protec- 
tive qualities.    On  the  other  hand,  a  coarse 
familiarity  between  the  sexes  is  not  only 
bad   manners,   but   a   real   provocation    to 
wrong-doing,  particularly  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  an  ignorance  which  leaves  young 
people  without  protection  against  the  love 
of  excitement  and  reckless  adventure.    All 
these  are  elements  of  good  manners  and 
right   habits  which   should  be   universally 
taught  in  the  schools  of  a  democracy  to 
promote    morality    as    well    as    courtesy. 
Some  of  them,  but  rarely  all.  are  taught  in 
many  good  homes,  but  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  the  public  schools  inculcate 
them  by  direct  teaching,  and  by  the  indirect 
influence  of  good  example.    To  a  high  de- 
gree, good  manners  spring  from  and  ex- 
press morals.    Such  instruction  would  nat- 
urally be  associated  with  the  teaching  of 
natural  history  and  general  hygiene. 

Finally,  all  young  people  should  have 
been  taught  in  home,  school,  and  Sunday- 
school,  before  they  are  liable  to  fall  into 
sexual  sins,  that  chastity  in  men  is  just  as 
necessary  as  chastity  in  women  for  the  se- 
curity, honor,  and  happiness  of  family  life. 
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that  continence  is  absolutely  healthy  for 
both  sexes,  that  men's  profligacy  is  the 
cause  or  source  of  women's  prostitution 
with  all  its  awful  consequences  to  the 
guilty  parties  and  to  the  innocent  human 
beings  who  are  infected  by  the  guilty,  and 
that  the  most  precious  joys  and  most  dur- 
able satisfactions  of  life  are  put  at  fearful 
9sk  by  sexual  immorality.  Does  any  one 
protest  that  this  educational  process  will 
abolish  innocence  in  young  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  make  matter  of  common 
talk  the  tenderest  and  most  intimate  con- 
cerns in  human  life,  let  him  consider  that 
virtue,  not  innocence,  is  manifestly  God's 
object  and  end  for  humanity,  and  that  the 
only  alternative  for  education  in  sex-hy- 
giene is  the  prolongation  of  the  present 
awful  wrongs  and  woes  in  the  very  vitals 
of  civilization. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS. 


WOODROW    WILSON. 


IN  almost  every  school  history  there  is  a 
map  of  the  present-day  United  States 
printed  on  the  first  page.|  That  is  the  first 
mistake.  If  you  tell  the  student  at  the  start 
what  the  United  States  has  become,  you 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  realize  the 
feelings  of  those  settlers  back  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  student  in  his  histori- 
cal voyaging  should  approach  this  country 
in  the  same  spirit  as  did  the  old  discoverers ; 
it  should  as  far  as  possible  be  an  unknown 
land  for  them. 

You  can't  cajole  children  back  into  the 
seventeenth  century.  They  have  lived  in 
the  twentieth  century — ^worse  luck — ^and 
they  know  the  high  building,  the  railway, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  steamboat.  This 
shrunken  world  that  we  live  in  nowadays  is 
bound  together  by  rail  and  wire;  it  is  not 
the  boundless  world  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  key  to  the  proper  method  of  teaching 
history  is  to  get  the  children  back  into  the 
atmosphere  of  those  old  times.  Let  them 
imaginatively  come  in  the  caravels  of 
Columbus,  believing  that  they  are  to  dis- 
cover the  East  Indies;  let  them  sail  on  the 
Half  Moon  and  believe  with  Hendrik  Hud- 
son that  they  have  discovered  the  North- 
west Passage. 

Let  the  children  realize  that  those  old 
Puritans  in  their  knee  breeches  and  steeple 
hats  were  Indian-fighting  frontiersmen  just 
as  much  as  the  Westerner  with  his  slouch 
hat  and  bucking  bronco.  The  key  to  Ameri- 
can history  is  this  man  of  the  frontier. 
And  down  to  the  year  1890,  the  right  place 


to  feel  the  pulse  of  American  life  was  on 
the  frontier.  I  say  down. to  1890  because 
our  census-makers  then  announced  that 
they  could  no  longer  find  a  frontier. 

Let  the  children  get  a  svmpathetic  impres- 
sion of  these  men  anci  they  will  letter 
understand  the  spirit  of  their  country  than 
if  you  talk  to  them  of  political  liberty. 
There  is  not  one  of  you  that  knows  what 
political  liberty  is.  I'm  sure  I  don't.  Until 
we  got  the  Philippines  we  thought  that  poli- 
tical liberty  resided  in  certain  institutions. 
The  Filipinos  are  enjoying  liberty,  too,  so 
we  are  told,  but  by  another  method.  Tell 
the  children  what  our  forefathers  came  to 
this  country  for,  and  then  tell  them  that  the 
Filipino,  denied  these  selfsame  things,  is 
still  enjoying  liberty,  and  you  have  given 
the  children  a  tough  morsel  for  their  mental 
digestion. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  true  history  of 
America,  the  history  that  will  give  us  a 
living  picture  of  our  past,  will  be  written 
in  our  generation.  We  are  doomed  to  be 
creatures  of  our  own  day,  and  it's  a  dull 
day.  It's  all  hurry,  all  bustle,  and  no  re- 
freshment; a  day  of  cold  steel  and  hard 
fact.  We  are  in  such  a  hurry  that  we  no 
longer  have  time  to  sit  down  and  dream 
dreams,  and  no  people  make  any  intellectual 
advance  unless  they  do  dream  their  dreams. 


HARRIET    BEECHER    STOWE. 


THE  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  June  14,  191 1, 
came  to  most  persons  with  some  surprise. 
She  was  the  last  of  her  father's  family 
to  die  only  fifteen  years  ago  and  she  was 
one  of  the  last  to  become  a  national  figure. 
Mrs.  Stowe  was  forty  years  old  before  she 
wrote  the  only  work  for  which  she  will  be 
known  and  June  5,  1851,  was  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  the  appearance  of  the  first 
serial  number  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
No  novel  ever  written,  not  even  "Don 
Quixote  " — the  only  one  remotely  approach- 
ing it  in  influence — has  had  the  same  mar- 
velous effect  on  the  history  of  its  own  day. 
Only  De  Foe's  "Robinson  Crusoe"  has 
been  as  widely  read  by  the  English-speak- 
ing folk  and  no  play  in  English,  has  been 
more  frequently  performed  than  "Uncle 
Tom." 

Like  all  fiction,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
heightened  certain  phases  of  its  subject, 
deepened  some  shadows  and  made  more 
relentless  the  judgment  of  men  on  evil 
and  wrong;  but  nothing  can  change  the 
effect  which  the  book  had  in  awakening 
the  conscience  of  all  the  world  on  slavery. 
It  is  almost  literally  true  that  the  first  tribe 
in  history  had  the  first  slaves.    The  insti- 
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tution  has  existed  from  the  dawn  of  hu- 
manity. When  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  was 
written,  there  were  slaves  under  every  flag 
in  earth,  even  the  English,  for  slavery  was 
still  recognized  and  practiced  by  more  than 
one  Asiatic  race  in  the  British  empire. 
The  centennial  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  birth  finds 
slavery  gone  in  all  but  savage  lands  in 
Africa,  as  China  within  a  year  has  begun 
its  abolition.  All  civilized  flags  to-day 
forbid  slavery. 

Many  causes  have  united  to  end  in  the 
past  sixty  years  this  age-long  institution; 
but  the  one  utterance,  beyond  any  other, 
which  moved  the  heart  of  the  world  to  de- 
cision was  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel.  The  rest 
that  she  wrote  was  of  little  moment.  But 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  a  good  novel,  a 
true  folk-tale,  well  constructed,  vivid  and 
dramatic,  holding  interest,  independent  of 
its  subject.  It  is  still  a  salable  book  and 
will  remain  so  while  English  is  spoken. 
Nor,  for  genius  in  letters  utters  the  final 
judgment  of  man,  will  any  plea  ever  pre- 
vent "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  from  giving 
the  future  its  final  impression  of  African 
slavery  in  the  United  States. — Press. 


THE  NAME  OF  GOD. 


THE  memory  of  an  old  soldier,  looking 
back  upon  his  army  experiences  in  the 
long  ago,  contains  much  that  is  confusing 
and  chaotic,  like  the  tumult  of  the  battle, 
where  little  is  seen  distinctly;  but  through 
the  mists  of  the  years  there  now  and  then 
emerges  into  the  clear  light  some  incident 
that  stands  out  distinctly,  like  the  memory 
of  a  hero  looming  large  through  the  smoke 
of  battle. 

A  white  officer  in  one  of  the  colored  regi- 
ments, recruited  in  1864,  long  remembered 
among  his  soldiers  a  colored  man  of  fifty- 
five,  with  gray  hair,  wrinkled  face  and 
somewhat  feeble  in  constitution,  for  he  had 
been  a  hard-working  slave,  and  his  life  had 
not  been  free  from  sorrow. 

He  had  a  great  desire  to  read,  and  when 
the  regiment  was  in  camp  he  procured  a 
primitive  old  First  Reader  and  begged  one 
of  his  officers  to  teach  him  the  alphabet. 
This  he  successfully  mastered,  and  then 
went  on  by  painful  efforts  to  acquire  the 
words  of  two  letters  and  the  disconnected 
syllables  "ab,"  "ba,"  which  in  those  days 
followed  the  learning  of  the  alphabet. 
These,  too,  he  learned  with  tolerable  cor- 
rectness, and  in  the  process  of  time  ad- 
vanced to  a  new  section  in  the  book,  where 
words  of  three  letters  awaited  him. 

Among  these  he  found  one  day  a  word 
which  halted  him  somewhat  longer  than  the 
others,  for  it  was  spelled  in  capitals — GOD. 


He  knew  the  small  letters  somewhat  better, 
— and  so  labored  longer  over  this  word  than 
those  that  had  gone  before. 

"That  is  the  name  of  the  Being  you 
sometimes  preach  about,"  said  the  oflSccr, 
for  the  grizzled  old  negro  was  a  preacher 
among  his  people.  The  old  man  dropped 
his  book  and  held  up  his  hands  in  surprise, 
and  exclaimed,  with  deep  emotion:  * 

"Is  that  the  name  of  God?  Is  that  the 
way  it  looks  when  it  is  printed?" 

The  officer  could  not  for  some  time  under- 
stand the  old  man's  emotion;  then  he  con- 
sidered the  days  of  painfully  slow  progress 
which  had  been  consumed  in  the  learning 
of  the  alphabet  and  the  syllables,  and  the 
words  of  two  letters,  and  that  now  suddenly 
he  had  come  upon  the  first  suggestion  in  the 
course  of  his  education  of  the  use  to  which 
his  study  might  be  put;  and  it  came  as  a 
kind  of  revelation,  sweeping  and  wonderful 
in  its  suddenness — the  name  of  God  in  its 
arbitrary  place  in  the  column  of  words  of 
three  letters.  Evidently,  to  the  old  man  it 
was,  in  one  sense,  like  seeing  God  Himself. 

"  You  can't  understand  it,  captain,"  said 
the  old  negro.  "You've  always  knowed 
how  to  read,  but  I've  been  preaching  about 
it  all  the  years  and  all  the  years,  and  now, 
thank  God !  these  old  e;^es  have  lived  to  see 
and  read  the  name  of  God." 

It  impressed  the  officer  at  the  time,  then 
dropped  into  the  background  of  his  mind 
among  the  many  memories  of  the  war,  but 
in  the  long  years  afterward  it  came  up 
again,  and  among  the  memories  which  he 
cherished  in  his  later  years  was  that  of  the 
radiance  of  the  grizzled,  wrinkled  black 
face  when  first  he  was  able  to  read  the  name 
of  the  God  he  loved. 


THE  COMPANY  OF  BOOKS. 


It  has  been  said  that  every  day  a  man 
should  talk  with  his  mental  superior,  if  he 
has  the  chance;  and  when  such  an  oppor- 
tunity comes  to  most  of  us  it  is  indeed  most 
welcome  and  refreshing.  We  sit  at  Gam- 
aliel's feet,  not  talking  much  ourselves, 
glad  if  he  is  disposed  to  be  communicative 
and  to  share  with  us  the  rich  eamered 
stores  of  his  wise  experiences.  It  is  an 
interesting  trait  of  humanity,  and  an  en- 
coura^ng  one,  this  desire  to  foregather 
with  justly  distinguished  men — it  matters 
not  greatly  what  it  is  that  they  have  done 
to  signalize  their  names  and  shine  out  from 
the  forgotten  millions."  A  man  who  ever 
talked  with  Lincoln,  or  even  saw  him, 
treasures  it  now,  and  passes  on  the  tradi- 
tion to  his  grand-children.  The  city  of 
Washington  has  not  always  thought  much 
of  Presidents.     Because  they  were  often 
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seen  in  streets  or  churches  of  the  capital, 
they  seemed  the  ordinary  clay  of  other 
men;  but  to  some  Kansas  farmer  or  Mon- 
tana miner  who  has  stood  long  in  the  line 
on  a  reception  day  it  is  a  great  thine 
merely  to  clasp  hands  and  hear  the  brief 
formula  of  greeting  of  the  man  who  has 
been  chosen  by  the  whole  people,  from 
land's  end  to  land's  end,  for  the  nighest 
place  of  earthly  authority. 

What  would  we  not  give,  if  we  could 
call  up  the  host  of  the  ancient  and  hon- 
orable worthies  of  the  past  of  every  nation, 
to  hear  Genghis  Khan— or  De  Quincey — 
in  person  describe  the  flight  of  a  Tartar 
tribe;  to  listen  at  first-hand  to  the  adven- 
tures of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden;  to  hear 
the  fleshly  counterpart  of  Baron  Munchau- 
sen qualify  for  membership  in  the  Ana- 
nias Club,  or  hearken  to  Chaucer,  viva  voce, 
telling  the  Canterbury  Tales  ?  The  citizens 
of  Athens  at  Mars  Hill  have  been  envied  by 
after-generations;  so  have  the  officers  of 
Washington  who  heard  and  saw  him,  if  not 
in  his  Farewell,  then  in  his  familiar  life  of 
camp  and  field.  We  would  have  liked  to  be 
Napoleon's  valet,  Lee's  bodyguard,  the 
squire  of  Bayard  or  Philip  Sidney,  a  pala- 
din of  Charlemagne.  Or  we  might  have 
applied  for  the  task  of  amanuensis  to  John 
Mihon,  in  place  of  his  unworthy  daughters ; 
we  wish  it  were  not  too  late  to  volunteer 
to  be  secretary  to  Montaigne  or  Voltaire, 
Luther  or  Goethe,  Dante  or  Petrarch.  We 
might  have  understood  Carlyle  better  than 
his  wife ;  we  would  have  outdone  the  sedu- 
lous pertinacity  of  Boswell  and  produced 
a  portraiture  even  more  vital  and  graphi- 
cally true;  we  should  have  taken  all  the 
table-talk  of  Stevenson  in  a  fine  rhapsody, 
postponing  the  banal  concern  of  eating 
until  afterward. 

In  short,  we  yearn  to  have  met  in  real* 
life  all  the  great  men  whose  words  we  now 
read  filtered  through  a  medium,  and  even 
when  we  have  access  to  their  own  books, 
their  own  words  set  down  in  cold  print 
for  posterity,  we  sigh  over  the  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  phrase  and  the  soul, 
between  the  eye  and  tne  word,  between  the 
compelling  personality  and  the  mass  of 
paper  imprisoned  in  a  cloth  or  leather  bind- 
ing. We  envy  those  of  our  acquaintance 
who  know  Barrie  or  Kipling,  Kitchener  or 
Bernhardt,  or  Pierpont  Morgan,  Bernard 
Shaw  or  Mr.  Taft,  the  Viscount  Aoki  or 
Caruso  or  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Whether 
the  great  ones  write  or  talk,  sing,  paint  or 
dance,  build  ships,  bridges  and  canals  or 
run  vast  business  corporations,  we  admire 
them,  we  wish  we  were  near  them,  that 
we  might  come  close  to  their  genius  for 
creation,  for  "doing  things."  When  we 
get  there,  they  may  only  say  "Pass  the 
butter"  or  "Close  the  window,"  but  they 


say  it  greatly.  One  who  afterward  be- 
came famous  himself  has  told  how  he  was 
thrilled  when  he  found  himself  giving 
Daniel  Webster  a  lump  of  sugar  for  his 
tea  at  a  reception  in  Boston. 

But  if  we  cannot  have  the  personal  con- 
tact with  great  men  and  women,  then  that 
is  partlv  what  the  company  of  books  is 
for.  They  exist  to  supply  the  inevitable 
deficiency  not  merely  of  distinguished  so- 
ciety— for  there  are  never  enough  wonder- 
ful people  to  go  round — ^but  to  make  up 
to  us  for  the  lack  of  the  ordinary  enter- 
tainment of  the  average  people  who  are 
our  friends.  Is  it  not  an  astonishing  thing 
that  when  I  cannot  see  Mrs.  Snooks  be- 
cause she  has  to  look  after  a  croupy  baby, 
I  can  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Browning, 
late  of  Florence,  Italy,  and  now  of  the 
immortals,  come  to  call  on  me  instead? 
To  be  sure,  I  greatly  miss  my  friends  the 
Oak  Groves,  wno  have  gone  to  their  farm 
in  the  country,  but  at  my  elbow  Tennyson 
waits  mutely  any  leisure  moment  I  may 
aflFably  condescend  to  give  him.  If  I  can- 
not have  my  friend  and  neighbor,  who  is 
busy  with  the  sewing  machine  or  practicing 
the  violin,  or  mending  stockings,  or  paint- 
ing sunsets,  or  mowing  the  lawn,  here  are 
shelves  upon  shelves  of  the  best  society 
eager  to  entertain  me  if  I  will  but  so  much 
as  glance  upon  them.  They  are  always 
at  hand;  they  will  give  me  their  company 
anywhere  instantly.  They  do  not  have  to 
arrange  their  affairs  or  set  their  houses  in 
order  before  they  will  be  off  with  me. 
They  need  no  advance  notice ;  they  have  no 
preparations  to  make.  And  such  good  com- 
pany they  are!  How  easy  it  is  to  shut  up 
a  book  as  compared  with  a  person;  how 
much  simpler  to  open  a  volume  than  a 
mind  or  a  heart !  In  life,  if  a  visitor  comes, 
he  may  be  young  when  I  want  him  old, 
sad  when  I  want  him  merry,  silent  when 
I  wish  him  talkative;  but  with  books  I 
can  lay  my  finger  straightway  on  any  age, 
any  mood,  any  quality  I  want.  If  I  know 
my  own  need — and  I  do  not  always  know 
it — I  can  satisfy  it.  I  am  precisely  aware 
of  the  book  that  I  want  for  a  rainy  Sun- 
day at  my  grandmother's  in  the  country, 
and  I  am  absurdly  confident  of  just  the 
book  that  it  will  give  me — and  her — ^pleas- 
ure when  we  are  sitting  together  on  the 
beach  and  I  am  reading  aloud  to  her  or 
she  reads  to  me.  One  book  is  for  a  voy- 
age to  Europe,  another  for  a  cruise  in  an 
airship,  still  a  third  for  a  sojourn  at  Nice 
or  Santa  Barbara  or  in  the  "still-vexed 
Bermoothes."  The  best  of  it  is  that  I  can 
choose;  the  selection  is  not  forced  upon 
me;  among  all  the  books  there  are  I  may 
always  keep  what  company  I  will. — Phikh 
delphia  Ledger, 
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THE  FORCE  THAT  NEVER  FAILS. 


SWEEPING  statements  are  so  common 
that  wc  habitually  discomit  them,  re- 
membering that  generd  statements  are  gen- 
erally wrong.  But  sometimes  we  may  hear 
a  sweeping  statement  that  is  the  simple 
truth;  and  then  we  discount  it  to  our  loss. 
Under  this  class  comes  a  statement  of 
Paul's:  Love  never  faileth.  Hardly  could 
a  man  have  framed  a  more  sweeping  and 
unqualified  claim;  yet  it  is  the  simple  and 
unvarnished  truth,  as  the  advancing  history 
of  the  human  heart  and  of  the  human  race 
testify. 

But  for  us  who  are  live  flesh  and  blood, 
persons  with  problems,  opposition,  and 
difficulties,  is  it  literally  true  that  Love  is 
all  powerful?  For  any  one  thing  to  be  all 
powerful  it  would  need  to  be  absolutely  ad- 
justable and  infallibly  constructive.  It  is 
just  here  that  knowledge  fails,  for  it  is  not 
adjustable;  it  is  too  rigid.  We  may  think 
that  it  is  safer  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  in 
a  case  before  coming  to  a  decision  than  to 
be  guided  wholly  by  love.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  always  impossible  to  ascertain  all  the 
facts  about  my  life's  problems  and  relations, 
because  many  of  them  are  future,  and  the 
existence  of  some  of  them  I  never  suspect. 
But  the  peculiar  power  of  love  is  that  it 
will  always  fit  the  facts,  known  or  unknown, 
present  or  future. 

The  course  of  a  steamer  coming  across 
the  North  Atlantic  is  directed  by  two  things 
the  eye  of  the  watch,  and  the  compass.  The 
eye  of  the  watch  covers  a  very  few  miles 
right  around  the  neighborhood  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  if  another  ship,  a  derelict,  or  an 
iceberg  comes  in  sight  the  steamer  can  be 
safely  steered;  yet  the  eye  cannot  steer  the 
ship  directly  across  the  great  ocean.  But 
the  compass  has  an  inner  eye  that  always 
sees ;  and  in  storm  or  fog,  day  or  night,  that 
faithful  monitor  never  fails.  Knowledge  is 
like  eyesight;  love  is  like  the  compass. 
One  sees  what  is  immediately  at  hand;  the 
other  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

We  did  not  know  what  we  ought  to  do  in 
a  peculiar  situation  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves. Yet  when  we  used  a  little  judg- 
ment, and  conformed  it  always  to  the  great 
sane  law  of  love,  we  never  yet  went  wrong, 
nor  ever  shall.  For  the  secret  of  all  human 
relations  is  that  they  were  made  to  run 
according  to  the  law  of  love.  Never  act  on 
a  resolve  made  in  anger,  or  the  spirit  of 
retaliation,  or  disgust,  or  even  indifference ; 
for  that  decision  will  be  wrong.  Wait  until 
your  heart  is  kindly,  and  your  spirit  calm, 
and  you  will  seldom  err.  Sometimes  we 
find  that  we  have  been  wrong  merely  by 
being  tactless:  but  to  be  tactless  was  to  be 


so  far  lacking  in  love  that  we  were  in- 
different to  the  other  person's  feelings. 
The  only  safe  manner  of  living  with  others 
is  the  kindly  and  sincere  manner.  Some- 
times a  man  has  one  set  of  manners  for 
the  rich  and  another  set  for  the  poor,  one 
brand  of  treatment  for  his  subordinates 
and  another  for  his  superiors.  For  a  long 
time  he  may  manage  all  right;  but  it  is  an 
absolute  certainty  that  some  day  he  will 
produce  the  wrong  set  of  manners  and  un- 
mask himself.  Manners  may  be  of  various 
sorts,  but  if  they  are  all  of  the  same  spirit 
they  are  always  suitable. 

Like  magic,  the  heart  of  love  can  adjust 
itself  to  its  surroundings  and  never  fail. 
Love  will  set  a  man  to  doing  a  thousand 
different  things,  but  every  one  of  them  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  at  that  particular  time. 
Men  have  tried  all  sorts  of  substitutions  for 
love  as  a  safe  guide;  all  of  them  fail.  Not 
even  conscience  has  been  a  success  at  it 
Conscience  is  a  priceless  thing,  but  con- 
science that  is  not  directly  controlled  by 
love  is  rigid.  It  is  like  a  kindly  aunt  who 
should  begin  sending  a  boy  a  woolly  lamb 
for  Christmas  when  he  was  three  years  old, 
and  should  conscientiously  keep  on  sending 
the  woolly  Iamb  each  year  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  After  a  certain  stage  a 
former  given  act  of  conscience  may  be  out 
of  place;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  re- 
ligious effort  of  the  woolly  lamb  variety. 
Just  as  the  young  man  laughed  at  the  lamb 
and  cherishes  an  amused  and  kindly  feeling 
for  his  aunt,  so  some  sections  of  humanity 
laugh  at  the  conscientious  efforts  on  their 
behalf,  and  cherish  an  amused  and  kindly 
feeling  for  the  conscientiousness  shown. 
Love  never  fails,  because  love  is  adjustable; 
and  whether  it  is  teaching  a  class  of  young, 
untamed  boys  in  a  mission  Sunday-school, 
or  buying  goods  in  a  department  store, 
ordering  a  dinner  from  a  waiter,  or  man- 
aging a  thousand  workmen,  love  fits  the 
need  exactly. 

It  is  simply  saying  the  same  thing  in 
another  way  to  say  that  love  is  constructive 
always,  and  therefore  always  right.  Hatred 
or  even  selfishness  has  by  nature  the  op- 
posite tendency.  It  is  not  necessarily  the 
size,  quantity,  or  amount  of  the  hate,  but 
the  nature  of  it,  that  makes  it  destructive. 
Like  a  match,  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  flame 
it  produces  that  makes  it  dangerous.  It  is 
the  fact  that  it  produces  any  flame  at  all. 
So  with  anything  less  than  generous  love 
in  our  human  dealings.  Thirty  seconds  of 
harsh  words,  or  even  cold  words,  between 
two  men  can  embitter  families,  churches,  or 
a  city  full  of  people  for  thirty  years.  Cold- 
ness, dislike,  or  hate  fans  opposition  and 
resistance  to  mighty  proportions;  but  the 
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power  of  love  is  the  power  of  the  solvent  of 
these  things.  Love  warms  coldness,  ban- 
ishes indifference  and  transforms  hatred. 
A  tailor  will  place  a  piece  of  absorbent 
paper  over  a  spot  of  grease  and  press  down 
on  it  with  a  hot  iron ;  the  warmth  melts  the 
grease,  and  the  paper  absorbs  it.  This  is 
the  way  love  defeats  bad  situations.  It 
simply  absorbs  them.  That  is  its  peculiar 
power.  But  over  and  above  all  this  is  the 
transcendent  fact  that  the  world  was  made 
to  run  by  the  law  of  love,  and  love  is  the 
best  hand  for  controlling  it. 

Love  will  conquer  where  everything  else 
has  failed.  In  Miss-  Mulock's  story  of 
"  Parson  Garland's  Daughter,"  the  son  mar- 
ries a  servant  girl,  and  then,  ashamed,  goes 
away  to  Canada.  The  brave,  gentle,  and 
aristocratic  old  Cambridge  scholar,  Parson 
Garland,  takes  the  servant  girl  into  his 
home  as  a  daughter.  The  influence  of  his 
noble  daily  life  and  bearing,  softened  by  his 
sympathy,  is  impressed  into  that  raw  girl's 
very  life  so  that  she  unconsciously  becomes 
a  lady— a  true  daughter  of  her  father  and 
a  fitting  wife  for  her  husband.  A  miracle 
of  transformation? — ^yes,  but  the  kind  of 
miracle  that  love  is  working  every  day. 
Some  day  men  will  discover  that  this  same 
all-powerful  solvent  and  transformer  will 
erase  religious  distinctions,  strikes,  wars, 
and  poverty,  and  make  a  new  heaven  and 
new  earth  for  mankind,  because  it  really 
is  true  that  "  Love  never  f  aileth."  And  the 
happiest  day  of  life  for  us  is  the  day  that 
sees  us  absolutely  committed  to  unwaver- 
ing trust  in  the  power  of  love.  For  love 
is  not  merely  an  abstract  force ;  the  secret 
of  love's  tmfailing  power  is  God.  Love  is 
God,  and  God  is  love. — Sunday  School 
Times. 


OLD  ORCHARDS  MADE  YOUNG. 


SOME  idea  of  the  momentum  the  "  Back 
to  the  Farm"  movement  has  gained 
way  be  had  from  an  inspection  of  the  pop- 
ular magazines,  which  are  more  and  more 
turning  their  attention  to  agricultural  mat- 
ters. The  current  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  looks  almost  like  a  copy  of 
tiie  Farm  Journal,  Its  leading  article,  by 
Forrest  Crissey,  is  entitled  "  Emigrants  to 
the  East "  and  deals  with  the  rejuvenation 
of  worn-out  orchards  in  New  England. 
There  is  also  a  dissertation  on  alfalfa, 
which  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  would  do 
well  to  read,  but  we  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Crissey's  talk  on  the  "old 
apple  tree." 

He  tells  of  the  manner  in  which  a  young 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  made  superintendent  of  a  big 


estate  in  Connecticut,  turned  into  a  profit- 
able investment  apple  trees  which  were 
supposed  to  be  good  only  for  fire-wood. 
None  of  these  trees  was  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  old.  Many  were  sixty  or  sev- 
enty years  old — ^g^eat,  gnarled,  twisted, 
half-rotted  veterans  of  the  orchard,  that 
produced  a  few  worm-eaten  apples  every 
year,  or  none  at  all.  None  of  them  now 
yield  less  than  six  barrels  of  hand-picked, 
marketable  fruit,  and  some  are  going  as 
high  as  fourteen  barrels. 

There  was  a  fiction  in  New  England,  as 
there  is  here  to-day,  that  an  apple  tree, 
after  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  bearing, 
was  ready  for  the  wood  pile,  and  this  ex- 
perimenter, George  Drew,  was  laughed  at 
as  a  visionary  when  he  started  to  reclaim 
the  decrepit  trees  that  were  being  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay  on  his  employer's  farm. 
The  laugh  has  stopped  now,  for  he  has 
shown  New  England  the  way  to  add  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  to  its  income. 

Mr.  Crissey  brings  out  the  point  that 
Drew's  experiments  open  the  way  for 
many  a  city  man  who  would  like  to  go  into 
the  orchard  business,  but  who  cannot  afford 
to  wait  ten  or  twelve  years  for  a  new  one 
to  begin  to  bear.  An  old  one,  which  can 
usually  be  bought  for  the  value  of  the  land 
it  occupies,  may  be  made  to  produce  the 
same  results  in  two  years.  It  is  of  interest 
to  know  that  the  Drew  plan  is  now  being 
tried  at  State  College  and  we  may  hope 
soon  to  see  it  generally  introduced  here. — 
Harrisburg  Telegraph. 


GROWING  THINGS. 


Oh,  I  am  a  child  of  the  country,  and  I  love  not 

the  cities  grim, 
My  heart  is  akin  to  the  wild  things,  and  the 

woodlands  vast  and  dim. 
Where  the  winds  and  the  brook  make  music, 

and,  faint  from  its  cool  retreat, 
Comes  the  voice  of  the  thrush  at  even,  in  a 

madrigal  wild  and  sweet. 

Oh,   I  am  a  child  of  the  country,  and  the 

orchard  knows  my  tread. 
When  the  boughs  shine  white  with  blossoms, 

and  the  buds  lie  pink  and  red. 
And  hand  in  hand,  in  the  moonlight,  go  my 

soul's  beloved  and  I, 
And  we  need  no  words  to  question,  no  words 

to  make  reply. 

Oh,  I  am  a  child  of  the  country,  and  I  love 

the  fields  at  mom, 
Where  the  air  comes  fresh  and  fragrant,  and 

the  joy  of  the  day  is  bom; 
Loud  carols  the  cheerful  robin  to  the  linnet 

over  the  way, 
And  the  growing  things,  and  the  birds  and  I 

welcomed  the  dawn  of  day. 

St.  Nicholas. 
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THE  SON  OF  THE  DESERT. 

BY   FKEDERICK    HALL. 

IT  was  past  now,  the  hour  of  his  wild, 
unreasoning  panic  After  his  strange 
rest  and  stranger  meal,  Elijah  left  behind 
him  the  last  faint  traces  of  cultivation  and 
set  his  face  toward  the  southwest. 

Many  times  before  had  he  fronted  that 
waste  of  desolation,  confident  in  the  tested 
strength  which  could  endure  days  of  travel 
without  weariness  and  for  a  season  defy 
hunger  and  even  thirst.  But  never  before 
had  he  made  a  jumey  like  this  one.  He 
was  no  more  the  master  of  himself.  In 
place  of  his  desert-bred  alertness  had  come 
a  stolid  apathy  that  looked  indifferent  upon 
the  glory  of  sunset  and  moonrise.  Danger 
he  met  with  little  interest  in  its  issue,  al- 
most as  if  it  were  not  his  own.  The  wav- 
ing palms  of  green  oases  he  passed  by, 
while  his  tongue  crackled  between  his  lips, 
and  in  the  faces  of  the  beasts  of  prey  he 
laughed. 

Seeking  afterward  to  recall  the  incidents 
of  that  journey,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  it 
had  been  unbroken  by  days  and  nights ;  yet 
he  knew  it  must  have  covered  many  days, 
that  he  must  often  have  slept  and  wakened 
and  slept  again;  With  wonder  he  dis- 
covered that  memory  preserved  no  recol- 
lection of  his  having  eaten ;  and  vainly  seek- 
ing to  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  he 
had  taken  food,  he  came  at  length  to  the 
bewildering  conclusion  that  food  had  in- 
deed not  passed  his  lips  during  all  that  long, 
exhausting  travel.  Strangest  of  all,  he  had 
felt  no  desire  for  it.  His  body  had  done 
its  work  as  mechanically  as  the  watershed 
turns  at  the  bidding  of  the  current.  It  had 
not  even  been  consciously  directed.  His 
very  soul  had  been  as  if  drugged  and 
torpid. 

Clearer  than  rocks  and  clouds  and  dried 
out  water-holes  had  been  the  visions  that 
came  to  him,  bom  whether  of  the  super- 
heated sand  or  of  a  brain  that  seemed 
stunned  but  writhing.  Visions  in  which  he 
saw  himself,  the  same  rugged  and  uncouth 
figure  that  now  he  was,  moving  amid  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  sternly  admonish- 
ing, reproving;  bringing  them  inexorably 
to  his  goal  and  standing  at  last  the  greatest 
in  the  kingdom,  not  from  royal  favor  or 
caprice,  but  only  that  the  power  dwelling 
in  his  own  soul  had  placed  him  there.  He 
saw  the  day  of  triumph  when,  turning  upon 
the  enemies  that  had  debauched  his  land, 
he  hewed  them  down  and  his  blood-stained 
sword  rose  and  fell  while  the  people  shouted 
for  joy.  Kings  and  priests  and  soldiers 
trembled  before  him — ^before  himf  Yes,  it 
was  real,  so  real  that  he  straightened  his 


shoulders,  girded  his  clothes  and  ran  ex- 
ultingly,  as  on  that  day ;  and  then,  even  as 
he  ran,  the  dream  faded,  the  rain-washed 
royal  highway  was  but  the  familiar,  im- 
endin^  stretch  of  desert  sand,  the  cloudy- 
canopied,  benignant  heavens  were  pitiless 
as  burnished  brass,  the  chariot  of  majesty 
before  which  he  ran — it  was  a  jackal;  he 
turned  and  faced  it  and  it  slunk  away. 

It  was  the  sight  of  the  mountain  which 
broke  the  psychic  chain  which  held  him  as 
in  the  grip  of  nightmare.  White  and  spec- 
tral upon  the  far  horizon,  it  brought  to 
mind  the  ancient  legend — history  he  would 
have  called  it  once,  now  in  the  shifting  of 
all  that  he  had  deemed  most  certain,  he 
wondered  if  it  were  more  than  legend-— of 
how  the  greatest  of  his  people  had  there 
found  light,  and  coming  ttience  to  find  his 
hopes  in  ruins  had  gone  back  once  more 
and  the  light  had  been  renewed. 

What  route  had  brought  him  here,  or 
why,  he  knew  not ;  perhaps  it  was  the  guid- 
ance that  in  other  days  had  given  him  that 
sense  of  fearless  sureness  before  which  the 
mighty  had  quailed  and  which  he  had 
called  by  the  name  of  The  Highest.  Per- 
haps it  was  nearer  akin  to  the  dumb  in- 
stinct which  he  had  followed  when  first  he 
plunged  into  waste,  and  which  he  had 
noticed  in  desert  animals,  leading  them  to 
safety  in  time  of  peril.  He  knew  not 
Only  that  the  mountain  stood  there  and  he 
before  it ;  thither  would  he  go  if  perchance 
to  him  also  the  light  might  come. 

Precipices  from  which  another  wonld 
have  recoiled  with  horror  he  skirted  as 
carelessly  as  if  he  still  trod  the  level  floor 
of  sand.  To  snowy  summits,  the  rugged 
grandeur  of  which  had  made  men  wonder 
since  time  began,  he  hardly  lifted  his  eyes. 
Yet  the  outlook  from  the  rocky  crevice 
where  he  at  last  sought  shelter  was  such  as 
a  modem  painter  might  have  chosen,  so 
wide  and  so  majestic  the  scene  before  his 
unregarding  eye. 

Why  was  he  here?  After  he  had  slept, 
and  eaten  and  slept  again,  that  question 
came  to  him  again,  with  an  insistence  that 
would  not  be  denied;  and  bitterly  he  an- 
swered it. 

Strong  man  that  he  had  seemed,  how 
futile  had  been  all  this  his  life !  Consumed 
with  zeal  for  One  whose  minister  he  had 
believed  himself,  what  had  he  not  done  and 
suffered?  For  years  a  wandering  outcast, 
safe  only  in  the  meanest  and  farthest  hid- 
ing-places, his  only  friends  the  humblest  of 
the  humble,  everywhere  a  price  upon  his 
head.  Then  one  glorious  day  of  triumph; 
and  now,  once  more,  himself  alcme,  all  his 
great  deeds  as  if  they  had  not  been,  oppres- 
sion, injustice,  and  sacrilege  again  vic- 
torious, and  none  to  lift  a  hand  to  stay 
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their  progress.  What  better  vindication  of 
his  flight  needed  he?  From  such  a  world 
who  would  not  fly  away? 

And  yet,  sleeping  or  waking,  the  question 
ceased  not  to  return.  Why  was  he  here? 
He,  who  in  other  days — ^and  sullenly,  re- 
sentfully, he  told  again  the  story  of  his 
wrongs:  a  life  spent  fruitlessly;  hunger, 
unceasing  toil,  and  peril  bom  that  he  might 
put  in  the  seed,  not  for  himself;  and  then 
in  reaping  time  an  east  wind,  blasting  the 
harvest  Such  was  the  burden  of  all  his 
long  hours  of  brooding.  Had  he  failed 
ever,  in  task  assigned  him?  Why,  then,  in 
the  front  of  the  battle  had  victory  been 
denied  him?  Wad  the  God  of  his  people 
grown  weak?  Unwilling?  Why — ?  How 
— ?  He  had  not  known  before  that  it  was 
in  man  to  think  such  thoughts. 

Long  hours  he  spent  fiat  on  his  face 
upon  the  rock,  so  lost  in  meditation  that 
beast  and  bird  passed  by  him  as  if  he  were 
a  part  of  the  insensate  landscape.  'Twas 
so  he  lay  on  the  day  of  his  wonders,  when 
in  the  distance,  far  down  beneath  him,  a 
tiny  breath  of  wind  waked  his  attention  as 
it  waked  a  trembling  among  the  leaves,  and 
watching  it  he  saw  it  grow  from  little  to 
great,  felt  it  at  length  rise  upward  with 
mighty,  assaulting  force,  shaking  alive, 
even  in  him,  the  instinct  that  bade  him 
crawl  on  hands  and  knees  to  his  crevice, 
where  through  laced  fingers  he  watched 
still  and  saw  it  sweep  like  a  great  hand 
about  the  mountain,  taking  a  clump  of 
giant  trees  and  twisting  their  trunks  as  he 
had  seen  a  ropemaker  twist  the  strands  of 
a  cord. 

He  who  had  all  his  life  lived  in  the  open 
had  never  before  looked  upon  the  like  of 
this.  Over  him  there  stole  a  sense  of  his 
own  unutterable  littleness ;  yet  with  it  some- 
thing of  soothing;  what  he  did  not  com- 
prehend, nor  did  he  seek  to.  Yet  nature 
for  him  had  always  had  a  meaning,  and 
now  it  seemed  as  if  the  voice  of  the  wind 
was  perhaps  trumpeting  forth  some  mes- 
sage of  mightiest  import,  but  one  he  was 
too  weak,  too  much  a  child,  to  understand. 

Even  as  the  tempest  began  to  die  down, 
there  came  the  dull  grating  roar,  the  shud- 
dering tremor,  and  the  crashing  of  crags 
that  had  seemed  pedcstalled  for  eternity. 
The  wind  had  given  place  to  a  power 
greater  and  more  mysterious.  Prisoned  as 
he  was  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  rocks,  his 
was  a  place  of  imminent  peril;  yet,  fully 
conscious  of  his  danger,  he  gave  it  scarcely 
a  second  thought.  More  terrible  than  all 
this  wild  convulsion  had  been  the  storm 
within  his  own  soul,  and  now,  to  lie  here 
and  watch  this  outer  conflict  was  bringing, 
he  knew  not  how,  a  sense  of  peace.  His 
eye  was   turned  no  longer  inward   upon 


itself.  In  nature's  riot  and  carnage  he 
still  sought  to  read  the  answer  to  the  mys- 
tery which  had  oppressed  him,  and  vaguely, 
dimly,  the  light  seemed  breaking. 

Kindled  perhaps  by  some  volcanic  action 
accompanymg  the  earthquake,  a  fire  had 
sprung  up  far  below  in  the  valley,  and, 
fanned  by  the  wind,  it  .climbed  with  appall- 
ing swiftness  the  mountainside,  licking  up 
ravenously  the  trees  torn  by  the  storm  and 
sweeping  the  gorges  for  new  prey.  Across 
the  sky  the  smoke  of  the  burning  spread 
like  a  black  curtain,  beneath  it  the  red 
flames  were  like  a  thousand  waving  ban- 
ners and  their  crackling  like  the  trampling 
of  great  armies. 

As  motionless  as  if  entranced  the  man 
lay  watching.  What  was  the  power  be- 
hind the  wind,  the  fire,  the  quaking  of  the 
mountain?  Alert  and  eager,  he  sought  to 
pierce  beyond  them,  to  something  which 
they  were  not  and  which  was  not  in  them. 

From  dawn  to  dusk  the  pageant  lasted. 
The  wind  died  down,  the  fire  burned  out 
save  for  a  dull  glow,  far  down  beneath  him 
the  mountains  stood  firm  again,  as  if  no 
power  in  earth  or  heaven  could  move  them; 
the  stars  came  forth  and  shone  in  the  far 
purple  sky,  with  an  unwonted  brilliancy. 
Then  to  the  man  wrapt  in  his  meditation — 
so  softly,  but  yet  so  clearly  that  he  never 
knew  whether  it  were  spoken  by  a  voice 
from  heaven  or  a  voice  within  his  own 
heart — there  came  again  his  old,  besetting, 
torturing  question: 

Why  was  he  here? 

And  why  so  far  in  spirit  from  all  thai 
once  he  had  been?  The  strife  and  wrong 
that  he  had  left  behind  him — waged  they 
continued  warfare  beyond  the  heavens  anc 
underneath  the  earth?  What  were  these 
powers  that  made  the  world  their  play- 
thing? Among  them  what  place  had  he? 
Why  was  he  here?  Almost  mechanically 
the  old  defense  murmured  itself  anew.  His 
futile  struggle,  the  long-planned  deliver- 
ance of  his  people — ^lost  in  its  moment  of 
nearest  approach  to  victory.    Himself — 

Out  of  the  long-forgotten  memories  of 
childhood  came  solemn  words,  heard  a  hun- 
dred times  from  his  father's  lips  when  he, 
a  babe,  lay  in  his  mother's  arms  within  the 
curtain  of  the  tent.  A  thousand  times,  un- 
heeding, had  he  heard  them  since,  in  ritual : 
now  every  syllable  pulsed  and  glowed  with 
meaning:  "Hear,  O  Israel:  The  Lord  our 
God  is  One  Lord."  As  with  one  sudden, 
revealing  flash,  the  old  words  lit  up  the 
labyrinthine  morass  of  his  long  days  of 
doubting.  The  wind  that  had  lashed  the 
mountains,  the  unseen  force  that  had 
shaken  them  to  their  bases,  the  fire  that  had 
swept  raging  up  their  sides — -behind  all 
these  was  One  Power,  and  that  the  same 
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on  which  in  other  days  he  had  laid  hold 
and  found  it  never  failing,  the  same  that 
now  pulsed  in  his  heart  and  brain  and 
turned  his  own  thought  upward  toward 
Itself. 

That  Power  defeated?  Who  held  in  his 
fingers  wind,  fire,  and  earthquake,  and  the 
greater  and  more  mysterious  forces  that 
move  upon  the  hearts  of  men?  To  have 
dreamed  defeat  for  but  a  moment  was 
folly  to  make  one  scorn  himself  forever. 
How  had  this  madness  laid  hold  upon  him  ? 
And  he  the  last,  as  his  black  dream  had 
pictured?  Thronging  to  his  remembrance 
came  one  and  another,  humble  but  faithful, 
who  even  now,  he  knew,  unaided  by  him, 
kept  up  the  struggle.    With  him  were  trusty 


human  allies  uncounted,  and  behind  all  the 
arm  of  the  Invincible.  Standing  in  the 
entrance  to  his  rocky  chamber  the  man 
muffled  his  face  in  the  folds  of  his  mantle 
to  hide  his  eyes  from  the  accusing  stars. 

Why  was  he  here?  To  his  long  dormant, 
now  pretematurally  quickened  spiritual 
consciousness  came  the  insistent  call  of 
duties  neglected,  named  item  by  item,  in 
the  very  voice  of  the  Highest,  as  it  seemed 
to  him:  tasks  waiting  his  hand.  HumUy 
he  listened ;  and  with  the  dawn  he  set  forth, 
dear-^yed  and  resolute.  He  had  found  that 
for  which  he  had  sought  the  motmtain: 
upon  his  clouded  soul  the  light  had  broken. 
--Sunday  School  Times. 
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THE  fifty-sixth  session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  December  26, 
27,  28  and  29,  191 1.  The  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education  has  granted  the  Wil- 
liam Penn  High  School  Building,  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  and  the  Girls'  Normal 
School  for  the  use  of  the  Association  and 
its  Departments  and  Round  Tables. 

Among  prominent  speakers  thus  far  se- 
cured for  the  general  sessions  and  depart- 
ments are  the  following:  Dr.  David  T. 
Snedden,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Dr.  H.  C.  White,  President, 
University  of  Georeia;  Dr.  Myron  T. 
Scudder,  Rutgers'  College;  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Shearer,  New  York  State  Department ;  Supt. 
J.  W.  Carr,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey;  Supt. 
Henry  Snyder,  Jersey  City,  and  others 
both  from  our  own  and  from  other  states. 

This  meeting  marks  the  opening  of  three 
new  departments:  The  Department  of  Un- 
graded Schools ;  the  Department  of  Graded 
Schools;  and  the  College  and  Normal 
School  Department.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments has  prepared  an  excellent  pro- 
gramme, suited  to  its  especial  needs. 
^  The  Local  Committee,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  George  W.  Flounders,  District 
Superintendent,  Philadelphia,  is  making 
every  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
Association.  A  public  announcement  will 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  President  of  the  Association  has 
appointed  every  County  and  District  Super- 
intendent in  the  State  a  member  of  the 
Membership  Committee.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  increase  the  permanent  member- 


ship of  the  Association  through  the  above 
Committee.  The  preliminary  prog^rams  will 
be  distributed  to  teachers  through  the  mem- 
bership committee  about  October   ist. 

Heavy  pavments  of  appropriations  for 
the  public  schools  are  now  being  made  from 
the  State  Treasury  as  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts applying  for  their  portions  of  the  ap- 
propriations is  large.  Tne  plan  is  to  send 
out  from  25  to  50  checks  per  day.  The 
total  sum  available  for  the  schools  this  vear 
is  $6,774,000,  being  the  half  of  the  share 
of  the  common  school  portion  of  the  appro- 
priation made  in  1909  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  districts  for  what  they  spent  in  the 
school  years  of  1009-10  and  1910-11.  The 
appropriation  of  $15,000,000  made  this  vear 
does  not  become  available  until  next  July. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says,  in  a  recent 
issue:  "One  of  the  features  of  the  ap- 
proaching political  campaign  in  Allentown 
is  the  election  of  a  new  school  board. 
Under  the  new  school  code  it  will  consist 
of  nine  members,  to  be  elected  by  the  city 
at  large,  instead  of  a  board  of  control  of 
twenty-six  members.  Although  no  candi- 
date has  as  yet  announced  himself  for  the 
new  board  it  is  said  there  is  a  total  of 
eighty  who  are  anxious  to  become  members 
of  the  body  of  nine.  Among  thinking 
friends  of  education  a  movement  has  quietly 
been  in  progress  this  week  to  avoid  such  a 
scramble.  The  solution  suggested  is  Uie 
same  as  that  being  tried  in  Reading,  Har- 
risburg  and  other  cities.  That  is  to  nomi- 
nate a  non-partisan  ticket  with  nine  candi- 
dates indorsed  by  all  parties,  the  nominees 
to  be  men  of  such  reputation  and  ability  as 
school  managers  by  virtue  of  experience 
that  they  will  have  the  support  of  the  en- 
tire body  of  voters.  With  tnis  end  in  view 
a    great    many    people   interested    in    the 
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schools  have  suggested  to  President  Francis 
G.  Lewis,  of  the  Board  of  Control,  that  he 
and  the  other  members  get  togeUier  and 
suggest  nine  men." 

Numerous  letters  received  at  the  School 
Department  from  school  officials  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State  indicate  that  an  erro- 
neous impression  prevails  that  the  compul- 
sory vaccination  law  relating  to  school 
pupils  has  been  repealed.  The  idea  has 
gotten  abroad,  probably  because  there  is  no 
mention  of  vaccination  in  the  new  school 
code,  that  it  is  no  longer  required.  This  is 
a  mistake.  The  vaccination  law,  which  is  a 
health  measure,  was  passed  some  years  ago 
and  is  in  force  to-day  just  as  much  as  it 
ever  was,  although  the  code  is  silent  on  the 
matter.  The  requirements  of  last  year 
stand  as  they  were  and  certificates  of  suc- 
cessful vaccination  must  be  presented. 


At  the  faH  primary  election  on  Saturday, 
September  30,  "  Each  elector  shall  have  the 
right  to  receive  the  ballot  of  the  party  for 
which  he  asks;  Provided,  That  if  he  is 
challenged,  he  shall  be  required  to  make 
oath  or  affirmation  that,  at  the  last  pre- 
ceding election  at  which  he  voted,  he  voted 
for  a  majority  of  the  candidates  of  the 
party  for  whose  ballot  he  asks.  The  num- 
ber of  signers  required  upon  petition  to 
have  a  candidate's  name  printed  upon  the 
primary  ballot  for  any  office  voted  for,  for 
city,  ward,  borough  or  township  officers  is 
ten. 

Where  a  number  of  school  directors  are 
to  be  elected  for  terms  of  different  lengths, 
each  candidate  must  specify  on  his  nomina- 
tion petition  the  term  for  which  he  is  a 
candidate.  There  will  be  three  groups  of 
candidates  on  the  ballot  for  this  office  this 
year,  headed  as  follows: 

School  Directors — six  years. 
School  Directors — four  years. 
School  Directors — ^two  years. 

Each  candidate  must  decide  for  which 
term  he  will  be  a  candidate.  Cumulative 
voting  is  not  allowed;  that  is,  if  a  candi- 
date receives  votes  under  each  term,  these 
votes  cannot  be  consolidated,  as  each  term 
is  considered  as  a  separate  office.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  other  offices  where 
candidates  are  to  be  elected  to  the  same 
office  for  different  terms  of  different 
lengths.  Controversies  will  no  doubt  arise 
in  various  school  districts  as  to  which 
candidate  should  have  the  long  term,  but 
these  matters  must  be  settled  before  peti- 
tions are  filed,  so  that  each  term  will  be 
properly  represented  by  candidates  both  for 
the  primary  and  the  election. 


Prof.  W.  W.  Woodruff,  of  West  Ches- 
ter, our  venerable  friend  now  moving 
quietly  down  the  eighties,  writes:  "I  see 
by  the  Ledger  of  to-day,  July  31st,  that 
Jonathan  K.  Krewson,  who,  I  think,  is  the 
last  of  the  county  superintendents  elected 
in  1854,  has  been  called.  He  taught  in 
Bucks  County  when  I  was  superintendent, 
and  I  shall  try  to  attend  the  funeral  to  be 
held  at  Newtown  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week.  Mr.  Futhey,  who  died  nineteen 
months  ago  at  Parkesburg,  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  last  of  the  first  superinten- 
dents, but  that  was  an  error." 


Why  children  like  their  teachers:  She 
could  stand  some  fun.  She  has  no  pets. 
The  children  feel  as  if  she  was  one  of 
them.  The  principal  reason  I  liked  her 
was  because  she  liked  me  and  showed  it 
once  in  a  while.  If  you  did  not  get  your 
lessons,  she  was  sorry  and  it  made  you 
ashamed.  She  took  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  us.  Put  us  on  our  honor.  She  never- 
punished  the  pupils  because  she  didn't  feel 
good.  Never  flew  off  the  handle.  Always 
meant  what  she  said.  She  made  thinga 
pleasant,  so  I  felt  like  working. 


THE    BUREAU    OF    PROFESSIONAL 

EDUCATION. 


THE  process  of  standardization  which  is 
sweeping  over  the  country,  has  made  it 
necessary  that  the  State  School  Depart- 
ment shall  rate  the  credentials  of  prospec- 
tive students  of  medicine,  dentistry  and 
pharmacy  if  their  preliminary  education 
and  their  diplomas  of  graduation  are  to  be 
accepted  in. other  states  and  other  countries. 
For  this  purpose  the  last  legislature  passed 
an  Act  creating  a  Bureau  of  Professional 
Education  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  central 
office  of  this  Bureau  will  be  located  at 
Harrisburg.  Rooms  have  also  been  se- 
cured in  the  Perry  Building  at  the  comer 
of  i6th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia, 
where  students  can  meet  for  conferences 
with  the  examiners  representing  the 
Bureau  at  Harrisburg.  Students  in  Pitts- 
burgh can  see  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  by  previous  arrangement  either  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  or  at  152  Rob- 
inson Street.  The  following  examiners  and 
School  Visitors  have  been  appointed:  John 
Loman,  217  St.  Marks  Sq.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  A.  Davis  Jackson,  445  Winona  Ave., 
Germantown,  Pa.;  Harry  M.  Shafer,  15a 
Robinson  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

For  those  who  do  not  have  credentials 
covering  the  preliminary  education  for 
professional    study,    examinations   will   be 
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held  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  at 
hours  and  places  announced  in  the  printed 
schedule  of  examinations. 

During  the  coming  year  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  will  visit  high  schools 
and  private  schools  of  secondary  or  high 
school  grade  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
accredited  list  of  schools  whose  work  will 
be  accepted  at  its  face  value.  Under  ex- 
isting laws  and  regulations  students  of 
pharmacy  must  have  at  least  one  year  of 
high  school  training,  students  of  dentistry 
must  have  three  years  of  high  school 
training  and  students  of  medicine  must 
have  completed  a  standard  four  year  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent.  Those  who 
have  not  attended  high  schools  can  offer 
equivalents  from  other  schools  or  can  show 
their  proficiency  by  passing  the  scheduled 
examinations. 

The  last  legislature  also  passed  an  Act 
abolishing  the  Medical  Council  with  its 
three  examining  boards  and  creating  in  its 
place  a  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  as  a 
sub  department  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  This  board  will  take 
charge  of  all  medical  examinations  after 
January,  1912.  The  attention  of  superin- 
tendents and  high  school  teachers  is  called 
to  these  new  acts  of  assembly  and  we  print 
them  below  so  that  the  provisions  may  re- 
ceive careful  attention  from  teachers  and 
students. 

The  committee  which  examines  students 
of  law,  is  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  has  no  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

About  forty  vocations  are  now  aspiring 
to  the  rank  of  professions  and  require  a 
high  school  education  of  one  or  more  years 
in  the  way  of  preliminary  education.  Every 
high  school  should  keep  complete  records 
of  the  work  satisfactorily  completed  by  its 
students  and  should  be  ready  to  give  a 
certificate  of  the  branches  pursued  by  each 
student,  the  number  of  weeks  during  which 
each  branch  was  studied,  the  number  of 
recitations  per  week  and  the  length  of  each 
recitation  and  each  laboratory  period.  A 
record  should  also  be  kept  of  the  ground 
covered  by  each  student  in  each  subject. 
The  literary  colleges  and  the  schools  of 
technology  require  as  conditions  of  admis- 
sion to  their  courses  statements  specifying 
the  details  of  the  course  of  study  which  the 
applicant  has  pursued.  If  records  are  not 
properly  kept  by  the  high  school  teachers, 
the  graduates  will  be  at  a  disadvantage 
whenever  they  wish  to  go  from  one  state  to 
another.  Medicine  and  dentistry  were  at 
one  time  universal  professions  which 
could  be  practised  anywhere  upon  the 
globe.  Under  the  police  powers  which  all 
the  states  are  assuming,  these  vocations  are 
now  as  restricted  as  law  and  divinity. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

Dr.  Thomas  R.  Baker,  for  some  years  a 
well-known  teacher  of  science  at  the  Mil- 
lersville  Normal  School,  who  has  long  been 
a  resident  of  Florida,  writes  this  pleasant 
letter  to  the  Lancaster  Inquirer  of  his  re- 
cent visit  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege from  which  institution  he  saw  the  first 
class  graduate  just  fifty  years  ago.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
He  writes: 

I  am  returning  to  Florida  from  a  very 
interesting  visit  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  the  occasion  of  my  visit  beine  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  and  re-union  of  the 
first  class  that  was  graduated  from  that 
institution,  and  known  as  the  class  of  '61. 
My  special  interest  in  an  association  with 
the  occasion  came  from  the  fact  that  I  was 
connected  with  the  college  from  1861  to 
1867,  and  hence  saw  this  class  graduated; 
and  that  I  am  the  only  living  member  of 
the  faculty  of  that  time. 

The  class  of  '61  consisted  originally  of 
eleven  members  who  completed  the  course; 
four  of  these  have  died,  but  the  remaining 
seven  were  all  present  at  the  recent  re- 
imion.     And  to  meet  these  boys   face  to 
face,  most  of  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
fifty  years,  was  indeed  a  meeting  of  great 
rejoicing.     The  master's  degree  was  con- 
ferred upon  all  members  of  the  class  who 
had  not  previously  received  it,  and  hono- 
rary certificates  were  given  to  former  mem- 
bers and  to  those  who  were  not  graduates. 
I   was   greatly   complimented   and   hon- 
ored by  receiving  from  the  college  on  this 
memorable  occasion,   and   presented  by  a 
member  of  the  class,  a  beautiful  booklet, 
elegantly  engraved,  containing  a  most  kind 
and  complimentary   statement   relative   to 
my  services  to  the  college  in  these  earliest 
days  of  its  history;  and  extending  to  me 
"its  heartiest  congratulations"  and  wish- 
ing me  "continued  prosperitv  and  happi- 
ness with  length  of  days,   rich  in  robust 
health  of  body,  and  vigorous  strength  of 
mind."    The  beautifully  engraved  lines  ex- 
pressive of  the  estimate  placed  upon  this 
long  ago  service,  and  extending  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes,   bear  the  signa- 
tures of  General  Beaver,  president  of  the 
Board    of    Trustees,    and    Edwin    Earle 
Sparks,  president  of  the  college,  and  the 
seal  of  the  institution. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  made 
a  marvellous  growth  since  the  graduation 
of  its  first  class.  Fifty  years  ago  it  con- 
sisted mainly  of  a  big  building  in  a  big, 
rough  field.  The  farm  contained  400  acres, 
and  it  was  worked  almost  entirely  by  its 
hundred  students.  They  plowed  and  har- 
rowed and  sowed,  and  reaped;  picked  and 
hauled  stones,  built  fences,  and  made  roads 
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through  the  farm— did  all  kinds  of  farm 
work.  The  school  was  divided  into  four 
classes,  and  each  class  worked  on  the  farm 
three  hours  every  day,  the  remainder  of 
the  working  day  being  devoted  to  recita- 
tions and  study.  There  was  no  base-ball 
plapng  then,  the  bovs  getting;  all  the  ex- 
ercise that  they  needed  in  doing  the  farm 
work.  The  only  out-door  college  game  that 
I  remember  was  shinney,  which  was  played 
once  a  year,  on  Thanksgiving  day,  on  the 
collie  campus. 

Had  I  on  this  visit  suddenly  descended 
upon  the  college  campus  in  a  flying  ma- 
chine, I  would  have  been  helplessly  lost, 
for  except  the  main  building  and  the  Presi- 
dent's house  designed  and  erected  by  the 
first  President  of  the  college,  Doctor  Evan 
Pugh,  and  which  buildings  are  completely 
surrounded  by  large  trees  and  beautiftil 
shrubbery,  all  the  landmarks  of  fifty  years 
ago  have  disappeared.  But,  while  the  great 
Carnegie  library  and  various  science  build- 
ings of  many  kinds  and  uses — ^physical, 
engineering  and  others — cover  up  and  re- 
place the  mementos  that  would  carry  one 
back  half  a  century,  they  are  most  telling 
evidences  of  the  advancement  that  the  col- 
lege has  made  in  recent  years. 

The  ijresent  financial  condition  of  the 
college  is^  satisfactory,  its  apparatus  and 
other  equipment  adequate,  and  its  oppor- 
tunities for  continuous  growth  excellent. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  had  but  five  professors 
and  instructors;  now  it  has  170,  and  the 
number  of  students  last  vear  was  more  than 
1800.  It  is  believed  that  no  educational 
institution  in  the  United  States  has  made  a 
more  rapid  growth  in  half  a  century. 

A  feature  of  the  recent  commencement 
was  the  presence  at  the  college  through- 
out the  weeks  of  the  very  noted  Chang  Yin 
Tang,  Washin|:ton,  D.  C,  Chinese  Minister 
to  the  U.  S.,  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a 
son,  who  is  the  minister's  honorary  secre- 
tary; and  two  other  secretaries.  The  min- 
ister participated  in  the  exercises  with  an 
address  on  "America's  Part  in  the  Reju- 
venation of  China,"  which,  on  account  of 
his  inability  to  speak  our  language,  was 
read  by  his  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  address 
elicited  the  close  attention  of  the  large  audi- 
ence, and  was  frequently  applauded,  especi- 
ally the  statement  that  China  has  been 
chiefly  dq>endent  upon  America  for  her 
progress  during  the  last  century  and  that 
she  will  always  be  indebted  to  this  country 
as  the  years  roll  on.  While  the  good  min- 
ister could  not  speak  English,  his  pleased 
looks  and  gracious  smile,  his  generous 
braves  and  nods  of  approval,  showed  that 
though  his  lips  moved  not,  his  heart  and 
son]  spoke  his  happiness  on  the  occasion, 
and  our  praise. 
During  my  stay  at  the  college,  I  met  the 


Minister  and  his  retinue  a  number  of  times, 
driving  with  them  twice  and  beine  other- 
wise thrown  into  their  society.  The  Min- 
ister wished  to  see  many  operations,  especi- 
ally those  of  an  agricultural  nature,  that 
are  being  carried  on  at  the  college,  and  his 
wishes  were  complied  with  to  the  fullest 
extent.  He  seemed  to  be  gathering  ideas 
that  might  be  helpful  to  his  country  all  the 
time. 

RETIREMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 


THE  following  rules  for  the  teachers'  re- 
tirement fund  were  adopted  April  14, 
191 1,  by  the  School  Board  of  Chester,  Del- 
aware County,  Pa.  Supt  Thomas  S.  Cole 
writes  us  that  they  go  into  effect  with  the 
beginning  of  the  current  month,  Septem- 
ber, 191 1 : 

Art  I,  Organisation,  of  Board. — i.  A 
Retirement  Board  shall  be  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  funds  and  paying  annuities 
to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
school  district  of  the  City  of  Chester,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Act  of  May  23,  1907,  en- 
titled "An  act  empowering  boards  of  school 
directors,  boards  of  school  controllers,  and 
central  boards  of  education,  in  school  districts 
of  the  second  and  third  class,  to  establish  and 
administer  a  teachers*  retirement  fund."  Said 
board  shall  consist  of  the  president  of  the 
school  board,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the 
retirement  board,  one  director  to  be  appointed 
annually  by  the  president  at  the  September 
meeting  of  the  school  board,  the  superinten- 
dent,  who  shall  be  secretary  of  the  retirement 
board,  without  pay,  and  two  teachers  elected 
for  two  years,  one  each  year,  by  the  teachers 
contributing  to  the  fund.  Of  the  first  two 
teachers  elected  one  shall  serve  for  one  year, 
and  the  other  for  two,  and  the  choice  of  terms 
shall  be  made  by  lot  after  election. 

2.  All  teachers,  principals  and  supervising 
officials  shall  be  eligible  to  contribute  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  funds  obtained,  as  provided  by 
law.  The  word  **  teachers,"  as  hereinafter 
used,  shall  include  all  persons  allowed  by  law 
to  contribute  and  participate. 

3.  All  moneys  shall  be  paid  to  the  secretary, 
who  shall  deposit  the  same  in  bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  treasurer.  The  treasurer  shall 
be  elected  annually  by  the  members  of  the 
retirement  board,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  shall  serve  without  pay  till  his 
successor  is  elected.  He  must  furnish  corpo- 
rate security  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  the  cost  of  same  to  be  paid  by  the 
retirement  board. 

Art  II,  Contributions.— AW  teachers  con- 
tributing to  the  fund  shall  pay  monthly  one 
per  cent,  of  their  salaries,  if  thev  have  taught 
five  years  or  less,  and  are  paid  accordin»y; 
two  per  cent,  if  over  five  and  not  more  than 
ten  years;  and  three  per  cent,  if  over  ten 
years.  Provided,  however,  that  the  maximum 
contribution  from  any  teacher  shall  be  three 
dollars  ($3)  per  school  month. 

All  new  teachers  shall  be  required  by  the 
School  Board  to  contribute  from  the  time  of 
their  election. 

The  amount  provided  for  in  section  i  of  this 
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article  shall  be  supplemented  (i)  by  annual 
appropriations  by  the  board  of  school  directors 
equal  to  the  amount  contributed  reguLarlv  by 
teachers  during  each  preceding  vear  from 
September  i  to  June  30,  as  provided  in  section 
I  of  this  article,  and  (2)  by  such  private  con- 
tributions as  may  be  made  by  teachers  or 
others  at  any  time. 

Art,  in.  Annuities. — ^Any  teacher  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixty  years  and  served  at 
least  thirty  vears,  at  least  twenty  of  which 
shall  have  been  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chester,  and  who  has  contributed  regularly  to 
the  retirement  fund^  as  provided  in  article  2, 
section  i,  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  annuity 
of  one-half  his  or  her  annual  salary  at  date  of 
retirement,  and  may  retire  at  his  or  her  own 
option. 

Any  teacher  who  has  contributed  regularly 
to  the  retirement  fund,  and  has  taught  not  less 
than  five  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Chester, 
may  be  retired  by  the  School  Board  for  mental 
or  physical  incapacity  on  his  or  her  application 
in  writinsr*  and  shall  receive  as  manv  tiiirtieths 
of  a  full  annuity  as  the  teacher  has  served 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  this  district.  On 
the  termination  of  such  incapacity  the  annuitv 
shall  cease,  and  the  teacher  may  be  re-elected. 
The  School  Board  shall  be  judges  of  such  in- 
capacity and  of  its  termination. 

The  maximum  annuity  payable  to  any  per- 
son in  any  one  year  shall  be  five  hundred 
dollars  ($500). 

No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  a  full  annuity 
who  shall  not  contribute  to  the  retirement 
fund  an  amount  to  at  least  thirty  annual  con- 
tributions. In  case  the  teacher  at  the  date 
of  retirement  has  made  less  than  thirty  such 
contributions,  the  regular  contribution  required 
by  article  2,  section  i,  shall  be  deducted 
annually  till  the  thirty  contributions  have  been 
made. 

The  board  of  school  directors  may  retire  at 
any  time  a  teacher  physically  or  mentally  in- 
capacitated who  has  met  the  requirements  of 
section  i  of  this  article,  and  the  annuity  paid 
shall  be  the  same  as  if  said  teacher  had  retired 
on  his  or  her  own  application. 

In  case  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  re- 
tirement board  are  insufficient  to  pay  all 
annuities  as  provided  bv  these  rules,  a  pro 
rata  deduction  shall  be  made  from  all 
annuities. 

No  person  now  a  teacher  in  the  Chester 
schools  who  does  not  become  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  retirement  fund  within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  these 
rules  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  any  annuity 
whatsoever  until  he  or  she  has  made  thirty 
annual  payments  as  provided  by  article  2,  sec- 
tion I. 

Any  teacher  dismissed  from  the  service  of 
the  district  by  the  board  of  school  directors 
shall  be  entitled  to  withdraw  the  amount  of  his 
or  her  contributions,  but  without  any  interest 
thereon. 

Art.  IV,  Investments. — ^All  surplus  funds 
shall  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  district  or 
other  approved  bonds,  or  in  first  mortgages  on 
real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  to  not  more  than 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property,  as 
estimated  by  the  retirement  board.  No  invest- 
ment shall  be  made  without  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  retirement  board.    All  invest- 


ments shall  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  retire- 
ment board  as  trustees. 

Art.  V,  By-Laws. — The  retirement  board 
shall  adopt  such  by-laws  as  may  be  necessary 
to  govern  its  action,  which,  when  approved  t^ 
the  board  of  directors,  shall  be  as  binding  on 
all  concerned  as  any  other  part  of  these  rules. 

By-Laws,  Meetings. — ^The  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  retirement  board  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month.  S pedal 
meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the 
chairman. 

Contributions. — ^AU  contributions  made  by 
teachers  shall  be  deducted  from  salaries  and 

Eaid  to  the  secretary  monthly,  and  the  contri- 
utions  from  the  board  shall  be  paid  to  the 
secretary  quarterly. 

Annuities, — ^Annuities  shall  be  paid  on  the 
first  day  of  each  calendar  month. 

Amendments. — ^These  by-laws  may  be 
amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  anv  two  sqc- 
cessive  meetings  of  the  retirement  board,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors. 


MORE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

IN  spite  of  the  resolute  effort  oaade  by  the 
powerful  banking  interests  of  the  coun- 
try the  demand  was  so  strong  for  these 
postal  banks,  and  their  success  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  so  evident,  that  Congress 
could  no  longer  refuse  them  to  the  people. 
A  humbug  parcels  post  is  proposed,  liuit 
shall  be  good  only  within  limited  range,  in 
what  they  call  the  rural  communities." 
The  public  demand  that  Congress  shall  in- 
sure to  us  at  least  as  good  service  from  our 
post  ofHce  department  as  it  has  in  other 
countries  can  no  longer  be  disregarded. 
But  the  Express  Companies  are  very  influ- 
ential at  Washington — ^just  as  the  tele- 
graph interests  were  too  influential  ye^n 
ago  when  John  Wanamaker,  the  r^ost- 
master  General,  tried  hard  to  have  the  tele- 
graph made  a  feature  of  the  post-office — 
and  the  chances  are  that  a  general  parcels 
post  law  without  restriction  to  niral 
routes,  and  without  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  express  monopoly,  may  be  still 
longer  delayed.  The  Philadelphia  Press 
says  of  the  new  postal  banks: 

"  Wilkes-Barre  gets  one  of  the  twenty 
first-class  savings  banks  designated  by 
Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  on  Tuesday. 
The  business  of  receiving  deposits  will  be- 
gin on  September  20.  In  addition  to  these 
twenty  branches  of  the  first-class,  fifty  pos- 
tal banks  of  the  second-class  have  also 
been  authorized.  The  success  of  the  ex- 
periment has  been  unqualified,  notwith- 
standing the  predictions  of  impending  fail- 
ure made  by  opponents  of  a  postal  savings 
banks  system  in  this  country.  The  idea  is 
yet  in  its  infancy  and  probably  some  years 
must  elapse  before  the  de^ee  of  useful- 
ness attained  by  the  system  m  England  will 
be  equalled  in  America. 
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"  The  expectation  that  the  postal  savings 
banks  would  prove  especially  attractive  to 
thrifty  foreigners  is  borne  out  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  the  first  twelve  days  the 
aggregate  of  deposits  in  Chicago  was  $io8,- 
316.  New  York  City  returns  an  aggregate 
of  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  this 
amount  from  a  population  considerably 
more  than  twice  as  great,  namely,  $53,029. 
In  Boston  in  the  same  twelve  days  the  de- 
posits amounted  to  $26,722  and  in  St. 
Louis,  $19,981.  With  half  a  million  Ital- 
ians in  New  York  and  the  hordes  of  other 
foreign-bom  residents,  a  much  greater 
total  might  have  been  anticipated. 

"That  very  large  amounts  of  money 
heretofore  withdrawn  from  the  channels  of 
trade  will  be  added  to  the  volume  of  cur- 
rency for  commercial  purposes  is  already 
certain.  The  banks  which  are  desirous  of 
being  named  as  depositories  of  the  postal 
savings  funds  have  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  bonds  aggregating 
$12,000,000  as  security.  Thus,  the  whole 
body  politic  benefits  by  the  putting  of  so 
much  money  into  circulation,  while  the 
Government  reaps  the  benefit  of  a  new 
source  of  demand  for  its  bonds." 


THE  LINCOLN  WAY. 

ABOUT  August  1st,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  Hon. 
Wm,  P.  Borland,  of  Missouri,  digressed 
from  the  regular  topic  of  the  tariff  to  ad- 
dress his  colleagues  and  the  people  in  refer- 
ence to  a  bill  which  he  introduced  amend- 
ing the  law  of  last  Congress  providing  for 
the  Lincoln  Memorial.  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  last  session  provision  was  made  for 
an  expenditure  of  $2,000,000  for  such  a 
memorial,  which  is  limited  to  the  ci^  of 
Washington.  According  to  Mr.  Borland, 
the  most  sane  and  appropriate  suggestion 
is  one  that  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  law — ^that  is,  a  memorial  national 
highway  from  the  city  of  Washington  to 
the  batuefield  of  Gettysburg.  The  applause 
which  greeted  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Borland 
will  be  only  a  feeble  echo  when  compared 
with  the  outspoken  and  hearty  approval 
which,  we  feel  sure,  will  be  accorded  to  a 
law  providing  for  an  enduring  and  useful 
memorial  in  the  form  of  a  national  high- 
way between  the  points  mentioned.  Mr. 
Borland  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  city  of  Washington  will  be  covered 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  these  monu- 
ments. One  unfortunate  thing  about  it  is 
that  no  matter  how  much  money  is  ex- 
pended upon  them  or  what  artists  are  em- 
ployed upon  them,^  in  another  generation 
a  new  school  of  artists  will  come  along  and 
say  they  are  not  true  art  and  should  be 


torn  down.  If  $2,000,000  of  the  people's 
money  is  to  be  expended  for  a  memorial 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  strikes  me  that  it 
is  whollv  inconsistent  with  his  character 
that  it  should  savor  of  the  pomp  of  kings. 
It  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  wiui  our  idea 
of  the  man.  A  $2,000,000  pile  of  stones 
can  neither  increase  his  fame  nor  exemplifv 
his  character.  Would  it  not  be  a  much 
more  appropriate  memorial  to  build  a  high- 
way from  the  city  of  Washington  to  the 
battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  that  field  which 
is  immortalized  by  his  burning  words  as 
well  as  by  the  dauntless  heroism  of  the 
citizen  soldiers  of  America?  Would  it 
not  be  more  in  consonance  with  the  char- 
acter of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  a  memorial 
should  be  built  for  the  use  of  the  people 
now  living  than  to  erect  one  that  would 
be  costly  and  at  the  same  time  useless? 
Shall  we  make  one  that  is  as  dead  as  his 
own  mortal  clay,  or  as  vital  as  his  im- 
mortal spirit? 

"  Why,  over  in  Italy,  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
they  are  buildine  a  memorial  to  Victor 
Emanuel,  probably  costing  $5,000,000. 
They  are  tearing  down  some  of  the  price- 
less monuments  of  classic  times  in  order 
to  build  this  structure,  which  is  intended 
to  be  a  representation  of  modem  art  and 
architecture.  It  does  not  make  one  think 
less  of  the  deathless  fame  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel, but  it  does  make  one  think  less  of  the 
Italian  Parliament  and  its  membership  when 
it  authorizes  an  expenditure  of  the  people's 
money  for  a  purpose  of  that  kind,  when 
the  whole  country  needs  a  commercial  and 
an  industrial  regeneration. 

"  What  we  need  is  a  monument  that  will 
be  of  some  use  to  the  people  now  living 
on  earth.  If  we  could  have  the  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  great  commoner,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  himself,  I  am  satisfied  he 
would  be  in  favor  of  such  a  tribute.  It  is 
said  there  is  no  monument  so  enduring  as 
a  highway.  Human  history  can  point  to 
no  memorial — ^not  even  the  I^ramids  of 
Egypt,  with  all  the  slave  labor  Uiat  went 
into  them— that  is  so  absolutely  indestruc- 
tible as  the  simplest  highway  along  which 
the  feet  of  commerce  and  of  love  and  af- 
fection have  trod.  Not  only  can  this  high- 
way be  used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
and  of  pleasure,  it  can  be  crowned  with 
greater  purposes  of  art  and  of  beauty  by 
the  terminal  arches  and  the  ornamental 
bridges  in  its  course.  It  can  be  made  a 
thing  of  beauty  that  will  attract  visitors 
to  this  country,  as  some  of  the  works  of  art 
of  the  old  countries  attract  to  them  tour- 
ists who  spend  their  money,  their  tinie,  and 
their  thought  in  studying  the  institutions 
and  beauties  of  the  cotmtry. 

"  I  hope  appropriate  means  may  be  found 
in  the  near  future  for  the  establishment 
of  this  national  highway." 
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DSPA&TICSNT  OF  PUBUC  iNSTEUCTlOIff,      \ 

Ha&usbu&o,  September,  191 1  j 
DECENCY   AND   PROPRIETY. 


THE  attention  of  School  Directors  is  called 
^  to  these  sections  of  the  sdhool  code,  in 
the  interest  of  decency  and  propriety.  TTicy 
should  have  careful  attention. 

Section  632.  The  board  of  school  directors 
in  every  district  shall  with  every  building  used 
for  school  purposes  provide  and  maintain  in  a 
proper  manner,  a  suitable  number  of  water- 
closets  or  outhouses,  not  less  than  two  for  each 
building  where  both  sexes, are  in  attendance. 
Such  waterclosets  or  outhouses  shall  be  suit- 
ably constructed  for,  and  used  separately  by, 
the  sexes.  When  any  waterclosets  or  out- 
houses are  outside  and  detached  from  ^e 
school  building,  the  entrances  thereto  shall  be 
properly  screened,  and  they  shall,  unless  con- 
structed at  a  remote  distance  from  each  oilier. 
have  separate  means  of  access  thereto,  and.  it 
possible,  for  not  less  than  twenty-nve  leet 
from  such  waterclosets  or  outhouses,  such 
means  of  access  or  walks  leading  thereto 
shall  be  separated  by  a  closed  partition,  wall 
or  fence  not  less  than  seven  feet  high. 

Section  63^.  The  board  of  school  directors 
shall  keep  all  waterclosets  or  outhouses  used 
in  connection  with  any  school  building  in  a 
clean,  comfortable  and  sanitary  condition,  and 
shall,  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the 
opening  of  any  term  of  school,  and  oftcner 
if  necessary,  have  them  properly  cleaned  and 
disinfected  by  the  use  of  fresh  dry  slaked 
lime  or  other  proper  disinfecting  material. 


BUREAU  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 


An  Act  to  create  a  Bureau  of  Professional 
Education,  as  a  subdepartment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction:  to  define  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  Bureau,  and  to 
make  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Whereas,  The  methods  of  determining  the 
preliminary  educational  qualifications  of  ap- 
plicants for  the  licensure  to  practice  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  pharmacy  are  unprovided  for,  and 
inadequate  to  the  needs  and  dignity  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  and, 

Whereas,  No  property  constituted  authority 
exists  for  such  determination;  therefore, — 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  there 
shall  be  created  a  Bureau  of  Professional 
Education,  as  a  subdepartment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  with  an  ofHce  at 
Harrisburg;  and  said  bureau  shall  be  known 
as  the  Bureau  of  Professional  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
shall  be  under  the  immediate  direction  and 
supervision  of  ^  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Section  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
officers  and  employes  of  said  bureau  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  compensated  upon  the  same  basis 
as  other  officers  and  employes  of  the  said 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  out  of  an 


appropriation  created  therefor.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  present  term  of  the  present 
incumbent,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  receive,  as  a  compensation  for 
extra  duties,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars  annually. 

Section  3.  The  duty  of  said  bureau  shall  be 
the  determination,  evaluation,  standardization, 
and  regulation  of  the  preliminary  education, 
both  secondary  and  collegiate,  of  those  to  be 
hereafter  admitted  to  the  practice  of  medidnc, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy  in  this  Conmion- 
wealth;  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
circulars  of  information;  the  preparation  of 
uniform  blank  forms ;  the  holding  of  examina- 
tions at  suitable  times  and  places,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, for  the  determination  of  the  fitness  of 
applicants  unable  to  present  satisfactory  certi- 
ficates; the  issuing  of  certificates  to  those 
found  proficient,  directly  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction;  the  establishment  of 
reciprocity  with  other  States  as  regard  pre- 
liminary education  and  professional  licenses; 
the  determination  and  publication  of  a  standard 
high  school  course,  and  the  compilation  of  a 
list  of  high  schools  and  other  secondarv 
schools  of  this  State  conforming  to  said  stand- 
ard; and  the  exercising  of  such  power  as  may 
be  within  the  right  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Education  upon  the  high  schools  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  State  to  raise  the 
standard  of  secondary  education.  The  organi- 
zation of  said  bureau  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of 
this  Commonwealth  regulating  the  practice  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  or  pharmacy,  respectively. 

Section  4.  Applicants  from  other  States  or 
foreign  countries  for  admission  to  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry^  or  pharmacy,  or  for  the 
licensure  to  practice  medicine,  dentistry,  or 
pharmacy  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  do  not  hold  a  diploma  from  an  accredited 
college,  or  a  certificate  of  having  passed  the 
entrance  examination  to  a  first  year  course  in 
an  accredited  college,  or  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  graduated  from  a  high  school  or 
secondary  school,  the  standard  of  which  shall 
be  equivalent  to  the  standard  adopted  by  the 
said  Bureau  of  Professional  Education,  or 
satisfactory  credentials  from  accredited  sec- 
ondary schools,  shall  be  subjected  to  an  exami- 
nation by  said  bureau,  and  if  successful  shall 
be  awarded  a  certificate,  setting  forth  his  or 
her  proficiency,  by  the  said  Bureau  of  Profes- 
sional Education. 

Section  5.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  shall  be 
charged  to  each  applicant  for  the  issuance  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
certificate  of  proficiency,  to  each  applicant  to 
whom  said  certificate  shall  be  issued;  and  an 
additional  fee  of  one  dollar  shall  be  charged 
for  each  examination  to  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, by  the  Bureau  of  Professional  Edu- 
cation, to  each  applicant  for  said  examination ; 
all  monies  received  by  the  said  Bureau  of  Pro- 
fessional  Education  to  be  turned  into  the 
public  treasury. 
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Section  6.  The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any 
monies  in  the  State  Treasury  not  otherwise 
aopropriated,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
said  bureau  of  Professional  Education  of  the 
DoMirtment  of  Public  Instruction. 

Approved  June  19th,  191 1. 

John  K.  Tener. 


BUREAU  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


An  act  relating  to  the  right  to  practice  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  providing  a  Bureau  of  Medical 
Education  and  Licensure  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  means 
and  methods  whereby  the  right  to  practice  medi- 
cine and  surgery  and  any  of  its  minor  branches 
may  be  obtained,  and  exemptions'  therefrom; 
and  providing  for  an  appropriation  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  said  act;  and  providing  for 
revocation  or  suspension  of  licenses  given  by 
said  bureau;  and  providing  penalties  for  viola- 
tion thereof,  and  repealing  idl  acts  or  parts  of 
acts  inconsistent  therewith. 

Whereas,  the  safety  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth  is  endangered  by  incompetent 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  a  due  regard  for 
public  health  and  the  preservation  of  human  life 
demands  that  none  but  competent  and  properly 
<Ioalified  physicians  and  surgeons  i^all  be  per- 
mitted to  practice  their  profession : 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  on  and  after 
January  first,  nineteen  htindred  and  twelve,  it 
shaU  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  or  to  hold  himself  or  herself 
forth  as  a  practitioner  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
or  to  asstnne  the  title  of  doctor  of  medicine  and 
sorgery,  or  doctor  of  any  specific  disease,  or  to 
diagnose  diseases,  or  to  treat  diseases  by  the  use 
of  medicines  and  surgery,  or  to  sign  any  death 
certificate,  or  to  hold  himself  or  herself  forth  as 
able  to  do  mo,  excepting  those  hereinafter 
exempted,  unless  he  or  she  has  first  fulfilled  the 
reqmrements  of  this  act  and  has  received  a 
certificate  of  licensure  from  the  Bureau  of 
Medical  Education  and  Licensure  created  by  this 
act,  which  license  shall  be  properly  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction at  Harrisbnrg. 

On  first  offense,  any  person  wilfully  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  of  this  act,  shall, 
iipon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months  in  the  county 
prison,  or  both  or  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court;  on  second  offense,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  or  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  for  not 
leu  than  six  months  or  more  than  one  year,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court :  Provided,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  those  persons  who, 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  this  act,  have  been  accorded  the 
right  by  a  ticensing  certificate  to  diagnose  and 
treat  disease,  medically  and  surgically,  and  to 
rign  the  form  of  death  certificate  required  by 
laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  who  are  exempt 
therefrom  by  further  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  and 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  there  shall 
be  established  in  this  Commonwealth  a  Bureau 
of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure,  to  be 
attached  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  said  bureau  shall  consist  of  seven  members, 
two  of  whom,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
ttmction  and  the  Commissioner  of  Health,  shall 


be  ex  officio  members  thereof;  the  five  remain- 
ing members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  who  shall  appoint  the 
same  on  or  before  September  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eleven.  The  said  five  members,  so 
appointed,  shall  be  selected  from,  and  at  present 
legally  incorporated.  State  medical  societies  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  namely,  one  from  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
one  from  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  from  the 
Electric  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania;  and  who,  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment, are  licensed  and  qualified  tmder  the  exist- 
ing laws  of  this  Commonwealth  to  practice  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  and  who  shall  have  practiced 
the  same  in  this  Commonwealth  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  ten  years  i>rior  to  their  respective 
appointments:  And  provided.  That  the  two  re- 
maining members  shall  not  be  of  the  same  school 
or  system  of  practice.  Two  members  of  the 
bureau  first  appointed  under  this  act  shall  serve 
for  one  year;  two,  for  two  years,  and  one,  for 
three  years;  after  which  the  successor  of  each 
member  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  three 
years;  but  no  member  of  said  bureau  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  any  undergraduate 
school,  college,  or  university  teaching  medicine 
and  surgery.  The  Governor  shall  furnish  each 
person  appointed  with  a  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment, under  the  seal  of  this  Commonwealth.  He 
shall  fill  all  vacancies,  caused  by  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  otherwise;  and  shall  have  the  power  to 
remove  any  appointed  member  of  the  said  bureau, 
for  continued  neglect  of  the  duties  which  he 
may  t>e  required  to  perform  as  amember  of  the 
bureau,  or  for  any  unprofessional  or  dishonor- 
able conduct,  upon  receiving  proper  proof  of  the 
same.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies,  occurring 
through  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  deceased  or 
retiring  member. 

Sec.  3.  Said  bureau  shall  be  known  by  the 
name  and  title  of  "The  Bureau  of  Medical 
Education  and  Licensure  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction"  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  shall  effect  its  organization 
imme<Uately  after  the  appointment  of  its  mem- 
bers by  the  Governor. 

At  the  first  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of 
organization  it  shall  elect  from  its  membership  a 
president,  and  a  secretary,  who  shall  also  be 
treasurer;  and  it  shall  have  authorit^r  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business,  and  for  registration  of  all  physicians  of 
this  Commonwealth,  and  for  conducting  examina- 
tions of  applicants;  said  rules  to  be  printed  and 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  for  public  distribu- 
tion. Proper  publication  thereof  shall  also  be 
made,  after  their  adoption,  in  such  newspapers  in 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Harrisburg  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  bureau,  once  a  week  for 
three  weeks.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum;  except  for  the  consideration  of  the 
revocation  or  Uie  suspension  of  a  license,  or  the 
determination  of  the  fitness  of  any  college  to 
render  eligible  its  graduates  for  licensure,  or  the 
refusal  to  grant  license,  when  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  seven  members  shall  be  necessary. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  bureau, 
annually,  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction and  the  facilities  possessed  by  each  of 
the  various  medical  educational  institutions 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth, 
for  the  teaching  of  the  various  departments  of 
medicines  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  act,  and  make  report  of  the  same  at  each 
annual  meeting  of  the  bureau.  Any  medical 
institution  chartered  by  this  Commonwealth,  and 
empowered   to   confer   the   degree   in   medicine, 
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that  shall  be  unanimously  adjudged  by  the 
bureau  as  failing  to  provide  the  proper  facilities, 
as  maintaining  a  lower  standard  than  that  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  said 
standard  being  a  general  preliminary  education 
of  not  less  than  a  standard  four  years'  high 
school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  and  a  graded 
medical  and  surgical  course  of  four  years,  each 
of  which  shall  be  of  not  less  than  thirty-two 
weeks  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  hours  each 
week,  of  actual  work  in  didactic,  laboratory,  and 
clinical  study  in  different  calendar  years, — shall 
be  duly  notified  of  the  same,  in  writing,  signed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  bureau.  Failure  to  con- 
form to  the  authorized  standard,  after  such  noti- 
fication, shall  render  graduates  of  said  institu- 
tion, ineligible  for  licensure  until  such  time  as 
the  instruction  and  course  are  made  to  the 
standard   adopted,   as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  5.  Applicants  for  licensure  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  furnish,  prior  to  any 
examination  by  the  said  bureau,  satisfactory 
proof  that  he  or  she  is  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
is  of  good  moral  character,  is  not  addicted  to 
the  intemperate  use  of  alcohol  or  narcotic  drugs, 
and  has  had  a  general  education  of  not  less  than 
a  standard  four  years'  high  school  course,  or  its 
equivalent, — all  of  which  have  been  received  be- 
fore admission  to  the  second  year  of  medical 
study, — and  have  attended  four  graded  courses, 
of  not  less  than  thirty-two  weeks  of  not  less  than 
tiiirty-five  hours  each,  in  different  calendar  years, 
in  some  reputable  and  legally  incorporated  medi- 
cal school  or  college,  or  colleges,  recognized  as 
such  by  the  board  issuing  license  to  practice  in 
the  State  in  whidi  the  college  is  situated, — the 
dean  or  proper  officer  of  which  shall  certify  that 
the  applicant  has  successfully  passed  such  of  said 
respective  courses. 

Applicants  from  countries  foreign  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  who  desire  to  be 
licensed  by  said  bureau,  shall,  before  examina- 
tion, furnish  similar  proof  as  to  age,  moral 
character,  use  of  alcohol  and  narcotics;  and 
shall  present  a  certificate  or  diploma  indicating 
the  completion  of  a  preliminary  and  medical  and 
surgical  education  equivalent  to  the  above.  Each 
application  to  tiie  said  bureau,  for  examination 
or  licensure,  shall  have  attached  thereto  the 
affidavit  or  affirmation  of  the  applicant  as  to  its 
verity.  Any  applicant  stating  any  fact  in  his 
application,  which  shall  thereafter  be  proven  to 
be  false,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and 
on  conviction  shall  be  subject  to  its  penalties. 

Sec  6.  The  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and 
Licensure  shall  hold  two  stated  meetings  each 
year  at  Harrisburg,  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business,  and  shall  hold  special  meetings  at  its 
discretion,  upon  giving  due  notice  thereof. 

The  examinations  conducted  by  the  said  bureau 
shall  be  written  in  the  English  language,  but 
may  at  its  discretion,  be  supplemented  by  oral 
or  practical  laboratory  or  bedside  examinations, 
or  both.  Such  examinations  shall  include  anat- 
omy, physiology,  chemistry  as  applied  to  medi- 
cine, hygiene  and  preventive  medicine,  pathology 
as  applied  to  medicine,  bacteriology,  symptoma- 
tology, diagnosis,  surgery,  gynecology  and  ob- 
stetrics, medical  jurisprudence  and  toxicology, 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics;  the  examina- 
tion in  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  to  be 
conducted  by  the  members  of  the  bureau  of  the 
same  school  of  medicine  as  the  respective 
applicant. 

For  students  in  medical  colleges  situated  with- 
in this  Commonwealth,  such  examinations  shall 
be  held  in  the  institutions  of  learning  at  which 
the  students  are  pursuing  their  course  of  studies, 
at  any  time  within  thirty  days  of  the  proposed 
graduation  of  said  students,  due  notice  having 


been  given  the  proper  authorities  of  the  college 
or  school;  or  the  examination  may  be  hdd  in 
any  available  laboratory  or  eleemosynary  insti- 
tution. At  such  examinations  only  such  students 
shall  be  examined  as  are  referred  to  the  bareau 
by  the  college  or  school  authorities  as  being,  in 
their  judgment,  properly  qualified  to  undertake 
the  examination  for  State  licensure;  and  the 
license  shall  be  issued  only  on  presentation  to 
the  bureau  of  proof  of  graduation.  Such  exami- 
nations may  be  considered  as  final,  and  shall 
entitle  the  student  to  graduate  without  further 
test,  at  the  discretion  of  the  college  or  schooL 
Students  not  admitted  to  these  examinations  by 
their  college  authorities,  or  who,  being  admitted, 
fail  to  pass,  and  all  other  applicants  for  registra- 
tion and  licensure,  shall  in  due  course  after 
graduation,  make  application  to  the  bureau  and 
take  the  examinations  at  one  of  the  two  stated 
yearly  examinations. 

Any  applicant  who  presents  satisfactory  evi- 
dence as  to  age,  preliminary  education  and  good 
moral  character,  and  proper  credentials  signed 
by  the  dean  of,  and  with  the  seal  of,  a  reputable 
and  legally  incorporated  school  or  college  of 
medicine,  recognized  as  such  by  the  board  issu- 
ing license  to  practice  in  the  State  in  which  the 
college  or  school  is  situated,  that  he  or  she  has 
completed  at  least  two  of  the  required  four 
graded  courses  of  training  in  said  school,  of  not 
less  than  thirty-two  weeks,  of  not  less  than 
thirty-five  hours  each  week,  and  in  two  different 
calendar  years,  may  be  examined  forthwith  by 
the  bureau,  upon  the  subjects  of  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, chemistry  as  applied  to  medicine,  and 
hygiene  and  preventive  medicine;  and  if  nich 
applicants  are  respectively  shown  to  be  proficient 
in  said  subjects,  they  may  be  exempted  from 
further  examination  in  said  subjects  at  the  final 
examinations,  at  or  after  their  graduation.  Such 
students  may  also  be  examined  at  their  school  or 
college  in  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  diacretioo 
of  the  bureau.  In  case  of  failure  at  any  partial 
examination,  thus  given,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
course  in  a  medical  school  or  college,  the  candi- 
date shall  not  be  again  examined  in  the  subjects 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry  as  applied  to 
medicine,  and  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine, 
or  in  any  one  or  more  of  these  subjects  in  which 
he  may  have  failed,  until  the  completion  of  the 
required  four  graded  courses  in  a  reputable 
school  or  college  of  medicine;  but  such  candi- 
date shall  be  admitted  to  the  final  examination, 
at  the  completion  of  said  four  years  course,  pro- 
vided he  or  she  produces  sufficient  evidence  of 
continuing  good  moral  character. 

In  case  of  failure  at  any  terminal  examination, 
the  applicant  shall  have,  after  the  expiration  of 
six  months  and  within  two  years,  the  privilege  of 
a  second  examination  by  the  bureau,  without  the 
pajrment  of  an  additional  fee.  In  case  of  failure 
in  a  second  terminal  examination,  the  applicant 
must  enter  de  novo,  and  qualify  under  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  at  the  time  of  this  application. 
Applicants  for  a  licensing  certificate,  who  have 
been  examined  and  licensed  by  State  Boards  of 
Medical  Examiners  or  Sute  Boards  of  Health  of 
other  Sutes,  which,  through  reciprocity,  similarly 
accredit  the  holders  of  licensing  certificates  from 
the  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure 
of  this  Commonwealth  to  the  full  privileges  of 
practice  within  their  respective  boundaries,  shall 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  the 
said  bureau,  and  on  filing  in  the  office  of  the 
bureau  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  the  said 
license,  certified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  presdent 
or  secretary  of  such  State  Boards  of  Medical 
Examiners  or  Boar^  of  Health  issuing  the  same, 
and  showing  also  that  the  standard  of  acquire- 
ments adopted  by  said  State  Boards  of 
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Examiners  or  State  Boards  of  Health  is  equal  to 
that  provided  for  by  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall,  without  further  examination,  receive  a 
licensing  certificate  conferring  on  the  holder 
thereof  all  the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  hy 
this  act:  Provided,  however.  That  such  applicant 
has  not  previously  failed  at  an  examination  in 
this  Commonwealth. 

And,  further,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
Boreau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure,  at 
its  discretion,  to  examine  any  person  pretenaing 
to  a  knowledge  of  a  minor  branch  or  branches  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing regulation  and  State  licensure.  For  this 
purpose  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  bureau  to 
establish  such  oversight  of  the  instruction  and 
teaching  of  the  schools  or  colleges  so  pretend- 
ing, if  any  such  obtain,  as  is  provided  for  in  this 
set  in  the  case  of  medical  scJiools  and  colleges; 
and,  further,  they  shall  conduct  such  limited 
examinations,  as  are  in  their  judgment  necessary, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not 
the  applicant  has  the  proper  degree  and  knowl- 
edge of  his  or  her  subject,  and  of  determining 
whether  in  other  respects  they  are  worthy  of 
registration  and  State  licensure  as  provided  for 
in  this  act.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  such 
examinations,  the  said  bureau  shall  have  the 
privily  of  calling  to  its  aid  men  or  women  of 
established  reputation  and  known  ability  in  the 
particular  pursuit  under  consideration,  and  who 
shall  be  compensated  for  their  services  at  the 
rate  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  per  day,  in  addition 
to  all  inctirred  expenses.  Reciprocity  and  other 
provisions,  as  provided  for  in  this  act  in  the 
case  of  doctors  of  medicine  and  surgery,  may  be 
established,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bureau,  for 
these  limited  practitioners. 

Upon  the  requisite  degree  of  knowledge  and 
the  moral  character  of  the  applicant  being  estab- 
lished, as  above  provided  for,  and  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00),  the  Bureau 
of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  shall  forth- 
with issue  a  State  license  to  the  applicant, 
limited  to  the  practice  of  his  or  her  pursuit  in 
this  State,  this  fact  being  plainly  stated  across 
the  face  of  the  certificate.  Such  a  ssrstem  of 
special  licensure  being  once  established,  it  shall 
thereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons 
to  practice  said  system  without  the  said  State 
license;  and^  on  proof  of  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision of  this  act,  they  shall  be  liable  to  all  the 
penalties  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act 
in  the  case  of  doctors  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
A  record  of  all  persons  so  licensed  shall  be  kept 
in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  shall  have  die  standing  before  the 
law  of  any  other  license  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Medical  Education  and  Licensure.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  verity  of  credentials  and 
applications,  conducting  examinations,  or  dis- 
covering fraud  or  dishonesty,  the  secretary  of 
the  bureau,  or,  in  his  absence,  any  member 
thereof,  shall  have  the  right  to  administer  oaths 
or  any  form  of  obligation  required  by  law. 

Sec  7.  AH  persons  who  have  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  bureau,  and  who  shall  have  passed  a  final 
examination,  and  who  have  otherwise  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  receive 
from  said  bureau,  under  its  seal,  a  licensing 
certificate  entitling  them  to  the  right  to  practice 
medicine  and  surgery,  or  special  branches  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  as  provided  for  in  section 
six,  in  this  Commonwealth;  which  said  license 
certificate  shall  be  duly  registered  in  the  ofiice 
of^  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
this  (x^mmonwealth,  in  a  record  book  to  be 
properly  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  which  shall 


be  open  to  public  inspection ;  and  a  certified  copy 
of  said  record  shall  be  received  as  evidence  in 
all  courts  in  this  Commonwealth  in  the  trial  of 
any  case:  Provided,  That  this  section,  relating 
to  certificates  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery, 
shall  not  apply  to  officers  in  the  regular  medical 
service  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  or 
the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  while  in  discharge  of  their 
official  duties ;  or  to  any  one  who  may  be  a  duly 
registered  practitioner  of  medicine  in  any  other 
State  or  Commonwealth,  who  may  be  called 
upon  by  a  registered  phsrsician  of  this  Common- 
wealth to  consult  with  him  in  a  case  under  treat- 
ment; or  any  one  while  actually  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  resident  medical  or  surgical  staff 
of  any  legally  incorporated  or  State  hospital: 
And  provided  further.  That  any  duly  registered 
practitioner  of  medicine  residing  in  any  State 
near  the  boundary  line  between  said  State  and 
this  Commonwealth,  whose  practice  extends  into 
this  State,  shall  have  the  right  to  practice  in  this 
Commonwealth,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bureau; 
provided  he  files  with  the  secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure  of  this 
Commonwealth  a  certified  copy  of  his  registra- 
tion in  the  State  where  he  resides ;  and  provided 
that  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  adjoining 
State  reciprocate  by  extending  the  same  privilege 
to  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  this 
Commonwealth;  in  which  case  he  shall  receive 
from  the  secretary  of  the  bureau  created  by  this 
act  a  licensing  certificate,  issued  by  the  said 
bureau,  but  which  shall  be  automaticsdly  revoked 
if  he  changes  his  said  residence  or  office  of 
practice. 

Sec.  8.  Said  Bureau  of  Medical  Education 
and  Licensure  shall  have  the  power  to  charge  a 
fee  for  all  examinations  that  may  be  made  by 
them,  and  which  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  collective  or  total 
examination  of  any  applicant,  except  as  provided 
for  in  section  six.  They  shall  adopt  a  seal ;  and 
shall  have  an  office  at  Harrisbnrg,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  examinations,  and  where  all 
their  permanent  records  shall  be  kept,  open  to 
public  inspection.  For  that  purpose  they  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  requisition  upon  the 
proper  State  officials  for  office  rooms  and  sup- 
plies, including  stationery  and  furniture.  All 
the  printing  and  binding  necessary  for  the  work 
of  the  said  bureau  shall  be  done  by  the  State 
Printer,  upon  an  order  issued  by  said  bureau  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  and  Bind- 
ing, certified  to  by  the  secretary  of  said  bureau. 

Sec  9.  All  fees  that  may  be  received  by  said 
bureau,  from  examination  or  any  other  source, 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  this 
Commonwealth  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure,  at  least 
once  in  each  three  months,  on  a  proper  audit 
being  made  thereof  by  the  Auditor  C^eneral  of 
this  Commonwealth;  and  that  the  treasurer  of 
said  bureau  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties ;  said  bond  to  be  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure  and  the 
Attorney  (General  of  this  Commonwealth,  who 
shall  be  custodian  of  the  same 

Sec.  10.  Each  appointed  member  of  the  said 
bureau  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  ($i,Soo),  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  each,  and  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  an  additional  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($500),  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
traveling  expenses  properly  incurred  and  certified 
to  by  the  secretary  of  the  said  bureau. 

Sec  XI.    For  the  payment  of  said  salaries  and 
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expenses,  and  for  other  incidental  expenses,  in- 
cluding rent,  clerical  services,  stenographer,  and 
typewriting,  and  any  other  assistance  that  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  •  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  ($30,000),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  commencing  June  first,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eleven.  All  accounts  of  said 
bureau  shall  be  audited  by  the  Auditor  General 
of  this  Commonwealth ;  and,  when  proper  war- 
rants for  the  payment  of  the  same  shall  be  issued, 
drawn  on  the  State  Treasurer. 

Sec.  X2.  The  Bureau  of  Medical  Education 
and  Licensure  shall  refuse  to  grant  a  license,  to 
practice  medicine  or  surgery,  to  an  applicant 
upon  the  presentation  to  said  Bureau  of  Medical 
Education  and  Licensure  of  a  court  record  show- 
ing the  conviction,  in  due  course  of  law,  of  said 
person   for  producing,  or  aiding  or  abetting  in 

Producing,  a  criminal  abortion  or  miscarriage, 
y  any  means  whatsoever;  and,  further,  the 
Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure, 
upon  such  evidence  and  proof,  shall  cause  the 
name  of  such  convicted  person,  if  a  licentiate,  to 
be  removed  from  the  record  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licen- 
sure may  refuse,  revoke,  or  suspend  the  right  to 
practice  medicine  or  surgery  in  this  State  for 
any  or  all  of  the  following  reasons,  to  wit:  The 
conviction  of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude, 
habitual  intemperance  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
or  stimulants,  narcotics,  or  any  other  substance 
which  impairs  intellect  and  judgment  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  incapacitate  for  the  performance  of 
professional  duties. 

Any  person  who  is  a  licentiate  under  this  act, 
or  who  is  an  applicant  for  examination  for  licen- 
sure to  practice  medicine  or  surgery  in  this  State, 
against  who  are  preferred  any  of  the  foregoing 
charges  for  causing  the  revocation  or  suspension 
of  license,  or  for  causing  refusal  of  the  right  to 
be  examined  for  licensure  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licen- 
sure with  a  copy  of  the  complaint;  and  shall 
have  a  hearing  before  the  bureau,  or  by^  attorney, 
and  witnesses  may  be  examined  by  said  bureau 
respecting  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  said  accused. 
The  suspension  of  license  of  any  licentiate  under 
this  act  shall  be  removed  when  said  narcotic  or 
vicious  habit,  hereinbefore  specified,  shall  have 
been  adjudged  by  the  said  bureau  to  be  cured  or 
overcome,  and  said  suspended  licentiate  deemed 
.capable  of  practicing  his  or  her  profession. 

Sec  13.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  intent  or 
purpose,  to  affect  the  practice  of  pharmacy  as 
authorized  by  the  act  approved  May  twenty- 
fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  pharmacy  and  sale  of  poisons,  and  prevent 
adulterations  in  drugs  and  medicinal  prepara- 
tion* in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  or  the  sev- 
eral amendments  thereto ;  nor  to  affect  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  as  authorized  by  the  act  ap- 
proved July  ninth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish 
a  Dental  Council  and  a  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners;  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of 
said  Dental  Council  and  said  State  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners;  to  provide  for  the  examina- 
tion and  licensing  of  practitioners  of  dentistry, 
and  to  further  regulate  the  practice  of  dentistry," 
or  the  several  amendments  thereto ;  nor  to  affect 
the  practice  of  osteopathy  as  authorized  by  the 
act  approved  March  nineteenth,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  osteopathy  in  the  State 
of   Pennsylvania;  to  provide  for  the  establish- 


ment of  a  State  Board  of  Osteopathic  Examiners ; 
to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  Board  of 
Osteopathic  Examiners ;  to  provide  for  the  exam- 
ining and  licensing  of  osteopaths  in  this  State, 
and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this 
act,"  nor  shall  this  act  be  so  construed  as  to 

E've  to  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and 
[censure  any  jurisdiction  over  any  of  the 
schools  or  colleges  of  the  methods  hereia 
exempted. 

Sec.  14.  The  following  acts  of  Assembly,  and 
parts  of  acts  namely: 

"  An  act  to  protect  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth  against  incompetent  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  and  obstetrics,"  approved  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eig^t 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  (Pamphlet  Laws,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  page 
forty-two)  ; 

"  An  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  all  practitioners  of  medicine  and 
surgery,' "  approved  the  eighth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  (Pam- 
phlet Laws,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  page  seventy-two)  ; 

"An  act  to  establish  a  Medical  Council  and 
three  State  Boards  of  Medical  Examinera;  to 
define  the  powers  and  duties  of  Medical  Council 
and  said  Board  of  Medical  Examiners;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  and  surgery;  to  fmtlier 
regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  and  snx:gcr7; 
and  to  make  the  appropriation  for  Medi^ 
Councils,"  approved  the  eighteenth  day  of  May, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninetjr-tliree 
(Pamphlet  Laws,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  page  ninety-four)  ; 

"An  act  to  amend  the  fourth  section  of  an 
act,  entitled  '  An  act  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  against  incompetent  practitioaen 
of  medicine,  surgery  and  obstetrics,  "  approved 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  passed  July 
twelfth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  (Pamphlet  Laws,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight)  ; 

"An  act  of  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine  (PampUeC 
Laws,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one),  being  an  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  section  thirteen  of 
the  act  of  May  eighteenth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  of  an  act  entitled  '  An 
act  to  establish  a  Medical  Council  and  three 
State  Boards  of  Medical  Examiners;  to  define 
the  powers  and  duties  of  said  Medical  Council 
and  said  State  Boards  of  Medical  Examiners: 
to  provide  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of 
practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  to  further 
regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  and  suiguy: 
and  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  M'edieal 
Council,'  providing  that  applicants  for  license  to 
practice  medicine  shall  furnish  proof  that  they 
have  obtained  a  competent  education,  covering 
not  less  than  four  years'  high  school  course,  or 
its  equivalent;"  are  hereby  repealed. 

All  other  acts  or  parts  of  acU,  general,  special, 
or  local,  pertaining  to  the  subject-matter  covered 
by  this  act  and  inconsistent  herewith,  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  repealed;  it  being  intended 
that  this  act  shall  furnish  a  complete  and  exdn- 
sive  system'  in  itself  so  far  as  relates  to  the  right 
to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Sec  15.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
full  force  on  and  after  January  first,  one  ^oa- 
sand  nine  hundred  and  twelve;  except  in  so  far 
as  the  same  relates  to  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

Approved  June  3rd,  19x1. 

John  K.  Tairi 
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THE  MAGAZINE  "EDUCATION" 

SZnd  YEAR— SEPTEMBER,  1911 

DtHercDtlatioa  of  Hlzh  School  English President  Cborles  W.  Eliot 

iBrtructlon  of  Exceptloiiai  CtaDdren Assodale  Supt.  Andrew  W.  Edson,  New  Yock  Citj 

The  History  of  Art  u  •  College  OiaclpHne.    T.  Lindsey  BUyney,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Ptes.  Amerion  F«d- 
enCion  of  Arts. 

Vocatloaal  Training Charles  A.  Kiog,  6>r  Cltf,  Mich 

Tlu  Importaoce  of  Habit  Formation  .    .    .  Prof.  O.  J.  Scboster,  Sute  NonDal  School,  PUtteville,  WU 
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OUR  NEW  HOME 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPAMT 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHEBS 


ANNOUNCE  THE  OPENING  OV 


NEW  HOME  OFnCES 


AT 


No.  124  NORTH  EIGHTEENTH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 


BBTWBBH  ABCH   STRBBT  AMD   THB   BOVLBTARS 


WHERE   THB    MANY   FBIENDS    OF  THE    COMPANT 

THRODGHOOT  THE  STATE   OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

WILL  ALWAYS   BE  WELCOMED   MOST 

CORDIALLY 


WB  PUBUSB 

BROOKS'  HATHEHATICS 
BRUMBAUGH'S  READERS 
PHIUPS'  NATION  AND  STATE 
FLOUNDER'S  GRAMMARS 

AND  MANY  OTHER  GOOD  BOOKS 
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ERIE    TEACHERS'     BUREAU 


ERIE      PENNA 

OUR  FIELD— from' MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 

We  recommend  only  mnd  invite  only  first-class  teachers  to  register.  Superintendents,  we  will  give  yon  a 
sqoaiedeal.  We  want  100  ffOOd  ffrade  teachers  Ibr  laiYO  Citles.  Teachers  from  New 
York  and  Eastern  Colleges  supplied. 

The  Office  of  Every  Coanfy,  Ofy,  Borattgh  and  Township  Sttpertntendeni 

in  ihe  State  should  have 

A  Complete  Set  of  the  Fifty  Eight  Votames 

OF  THE 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal 

We  have  just  had  Four  More  Full  Sets  handsomely  bound  in  half  Russia,  which  make  a  fine  "five-foof' 
showing  on  the  shelf  of  thb  invaluable  treasury  of  good  things  for  the  Teacher,  the  Superintendent  or  the 
Friend  of  Education.  They  are  now  ready  for  prompt  shipment,  and  will  be  sent  at  low  rate  to  public 
libraries  and  the  offices  of  School  Superintendents. 

The  City  or  County  Institute  can  do  no  better  thing  with  surplus  money  in  the  treasury  than  to  place  a 
fiill  Set  of  The  Pennsylvania  Sdiool  Journal  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent.  It  is  a  rich  mine  of  educa^ 
tioaal  matter  that  will  be  more  prized  and  grow  more  valuable  with  the  passing  years.     Address 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


The  New  School 
Code 

Assodations  and  Conventtons  of  School  Direc- 
tors, Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations,  State 
Normal  Schools  and  Boards  of  Trade  in  Towns  and 
Cities,  wanting  a  hundred  or  more  copies  of  the  New 
School  Code,  as  given  in  full  in  our  July  Number, 
can  have  their  orders  filled  at  reduced  rate  by  ad- 
dressing The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
Lancaster,  Fa. 

RECITATION  Cirds.  Report  Cards,  Class  Record  Books 
aad  School  Registers.    Wriie  for  samples. 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO..  PainesvUle.  Ohio. 


nUSIC   FOR  TEACHERS' 
INSTITUTES 


Our  Familiar  Songs 

Fifty-eight  favorite  Songs,  these  old  and  good 
things  came  out  of  a  past  that  loved  them.  Forty- 
eight  pages,  substantial  cover.  Music  in  four  parts. 
Sooks  used  until  wholly  worn  out.  Price,  15  cents. 
Per  hundred,  for  Institutes  and  Schools,  I4.50. 
Address  J.   P.   McCaskey,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Al  RULB 

"  Put  this  down  as  a  rule/'  says  Dr.  Bardeeo,  "  that  the 
teadker  who  ndls  against  Teachers'  Agencies  either  has  been 
rcfnsed  admission  to  membership  or  has  tried  to  evade  the  pay- 
iMBt  ofajostdebt." 

During  twenty-seven  years  of  earnest,  intelligent,  aggress- 
ive experience  with  teachers,  we  have  found  others — the  ap- 
plicants who  do  not  know  how  to  utilize  the  services  of  an 
Agency  and  who  resent  suggestions. 

We  devote  about  one-fourth  the  time  and  energy  of  our  or- 
ganisation to  preparinfT  these  applicants  and  lose  annually 
nmdr«ds  of  vacancies  through  their  persbtent  inefficiency. 
Onr  wtvk  along  tliis  line  will  be  continued  as  hopefully  and  as 
goocWnaturedly  as  heretofore;  for  we  find  that  most  of  our 
good,  scrcMig  applicants  were  at  one  time  inexperienced  in  se- 
curiiM^  poainons. 

Srery  year  since  1905  we  have  been  in  need  of  more  ap- 
pBcanis  to  fill  the  best  positions  in  nearly  every  grade  of  public 
and  psiTate  school  work. 

The  Teachers'  Agency 

R.  L.  MYBR8  A  CO..  LaMoyse  TfMt  BIdff..  Harrto- 
kwT*    Co  apcnrti V  AsanclM  In  Denver  and  Atlanta. 


PUBUC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 
TAUGHT  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Teachers  and  those  preparing  to  leach  must  qualify 
themselves  to  teach  music  in  their  schools.  Are  you  pre- 
pared? We  liave  a  course  prepared  for  your  needs  that 
you  can  take  in  your  own  home  and  will  qualify  to  i^g« 
an  examination  in  this  branch  in  any  state.  Charaaer  of 
work  guaranteed.  Complete  course  ^xo.oo.  If  you  will 
answer  this  ad.  and  enclose  3  cents  in  stamps  for  postage 
and  packing  we  will  send  you  a  prospectus  of  the  course 
with  a  copy  of  "  School  Songs  "  that  u  worth  many  times 
your  trouble  in  sending  for  a  prospeaus  of  our  course. 


Address 

Public  School  Mtssic  Co., 


ORABIU 


INDIANA 


A  Treasury  of  5ong:,  for  the  Million  Lovers  of  Son^,  Is 

Eiag  of  the  Iliree." 

Favorite  Songs  for  the  Home,  the  School,  the  Sinsrlnir 

Class,  and  Teachers'  Institute. 

Each  Book  Contains  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Five  Best  Sons^s :  National 
Best  Hymns  in  the  World,  Heart  Songs*  Sonj^s  for  Memorial  Day,  Songs  lor 
Day  and  Bird  Day*  Christmas  Songs  and  Carols*  Temperance  Songs,  Pla] 
Nursery  and  Holiday  Songs,  Slave  Songs,  Ballads,  and  favorites  from  the  O 
For  Lovers  of  Melody  and  Harmony  Everywhere — with  Music  arranged  in 
Parts.    ««A11  of  these  Songs  are  well  worth  having.*'    Flag  printed  in  Colors, 
**  Red,  White  and  Blue,"  on  Cover  of  each  Book,  for  its  Patriotic  suggestion.     ' 
Numbers  have  t>een  issued  which  sell  rapidly.    Other  numbers  are  under  way. 
have  a  large  proportion  of  the  Songs  that  People  Want,  and  so  advertise  tlienisel^ 

1.  The  Elements  of  Music  in  One  Hundred  Points  occupy  Eight  pages  in  Na 
Brief,  clear,  comprehensive,  and  very  convenient  for  use  in  Day  Schools  and 
ing  Schools,  by  Classes  in  Singing,  and  by  Private  Pupils. 

2.  The  Table  of  Contents  is  the  Best  Advertisement  of  the  Book.     Nearly 
song  is  a  Favorite  with  those  who  sing.    No  Leaf  is  turned  to  complete  any  Song 
Hymn.     Nothing  has  been  used  merely  to  fill  a  page.    There  is  nothing  "  cheap 
about  the  Book  but  the  price,  which  is  almost  nominal  when  a  large  number 
wanted,  as  for  a  School  or  an  Institute,  for  a  District  or  for  the  Retail  Trade. 

3.  The  National  Songs  are  Here— Star  Spangled  Banner,  National  Hymn, 
a  half  dozen  more.     Two  or  three  of  these  great  Songs  should  always  be  sung  in 
schools,  and  known  as  the  Germans  know  their  patriotic  songs,  both  words  and  mi 

4.  There  are  Ten  of  the  Best  Christmas  Songs  and  Carols  in  No.  i,  and  Eigl 
in  No.  2.     Of  Stephen  Collins  Foster's  Songs,  there  are  Seven  in  No.  i  and  F< 
in  No.  2 — ^world-wide  favorites.     A  Temperance  l^esson  in  «•  Two  Pictures,'*  etc., 
pages  50  and  51  of  No.  2,  is  very  striking  and  will  not  be  forgotten.    These  pici 
tell  their  own  story.     Kept  before  pupils,  in  a  song  book  frequently  used,  they  will 
fluence  the  thought  and  lives  of  thousands,  perhaps  tens  of  thousands.    Scatter 
broadcast  among  Young  People.     They  may  save  human  souls. 

5.  Singers  who  enjoy  Good  Old  Songs  find  many  of  their  favorites  here, 
one  who  reads  music,  with  voice  or  instrument,  as  Violin,  Flute,  Clarinet,  Com< 
Guitar,  Piano,  Organ,  etc.,  will  find  the  ••  Flag  of  the  Free  "  worth  many  times  its 

6.  Most  books  are  read  or  used  and  laid  aside,  never  to  be  read  again.  Not  so 
Book  of  Songs  and  Hymns  that  people  sing.  Each  single  copy  may  give  pleasui 
to  hundreds  until  it  is  literally  worn  out  by  frequent  use.  It  is  thought  of  and  13 
quired  for  and  enjoyed  over  and  over  again  and  never  forgotten.  "  How  few  thinj^ 
are  better  than  *  an  old  song,'  or  that  mean  so  much  to  us  as  we  are  growing  old ! 

«•  Melodies  that,  like  the  pipe  of  Pan,  die  out  with  the  ears  that  love  them  and  listen  for  them. 

Mr.  Elmer  R.  Child,  of  Bethany,  Nebraska,  writes :  "  I  have  just  looked 
your  superb  collection  of  Old  Familiar  Melodies  and  Songs — "  Flag  of  the  "^ 
No.  I.    I  must  have  it    You  will  find  25  cents  enclosed.    Our  chorus  leader  1 
from  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  their  entire  stock  of  these  books  for  use  in  Conter  1 
sity.    Their  value  is  untold.    I  have  long  wanted  just  such  a  collection.    Hav 
before  seen  one  so  complete  as  this.     You  ought  to  keep  the  presses  hot  with 
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IDEAS   NOVEL  AND   SUGGESTIVE   IN   CHILD   TRAINING. 


.  ADDINCTON   BKUCE,  AUTHOR  OF      BEKMNG  THK  TWIG,     ETC   . 


ICE  the  publication  in  this  magazine 
of  the  article  describing  the  manner 
bich  Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  the  noted  Amcri- 
psychopathologist,  so  successfully  edu- 
1  his  son  as  to  enable  him  to  enter 
'ard  University  and  undertake  ad- 
ed  studies  at  the  age  of  eleven,  I  have 
?ed  letters  of  inquiry  from  all  parts 
le  United  States  regarding  this  truly 
rhabie  achievement.  Most  of  the  in- 
es  seem  to  have  a  realizing  sense  that 
■  is  something  seriously  wrong  iii  the 
liling  educational  system,  but  many 
:ss  a  skepticism,  and  even  antagonism 
method,  which,  in  the  words  of  one 
:,  "  would  rob  a  child  of  its  childhood." 
!  assert  that  the  "  forcing  process,"  as 
term  it,  can  end  only  in  the  "  collapse  " 
le  "unfortunate  victim";  others  seem 
ink  that  the  marvelous  intellectual  ac- 
ilishments  of  the  youthful  Harvard 
:nt  are  duej  not  to  the  peculiar  educa- 
he  has  received  but  to  his  natural 
ts;  while  others,  again,  feel  that  how- 
much  they  might  like  to  follow  Dr. 
's  example,  it  is  out  of  the  question 
ise  they  lack  his  knowledge. 

a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been 
'"■•re  are  to-day  parents  who,  without 
ychological  training  whatever,  have 
mderful  success  in  educating  their 
a  by  methods  which — although  dif- 
■  markedly  in  detail  from  his,  and 
one  another's — rest  at  bottom  on  the 
pies  scientifically  elaborated  by  Dr. 
The  results  of  their  labors,  in  every 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
"gly  corroborate  his  theories,  and  the 
s  themselves,  so  far  from  feeling 
"""  methods  endanger  the  health  and 


happiness  of  their  little  ones,  are  firmly 
convinced  that  they  are  in  reality  develop- 
ing their  powers  as  they  should  be  devel- 
oped, and  are  more  truly  equipping  them 
for  future  life  than  would  be  possible 
through  the  educational  system  ordinarily 
followed. 

More  than  this,  they  are  a  unit  in  agree- 
ing that  the  amazing  mental  development 
exhibited  by  their  children  is  attributable 
to  environment  and  training,  rather  than  to 
inheritance.  Indeed,  in  at  least  one  case 
proof  positive  has  been  obtained  that  such 
is  the  correct  view. 

Learned  His  Alphabet  at  Two  Years. — 
This  is  the  case  of  Ervin  Palda,  son  of  Mr. 


parents  gave  him  some  alphabet  blocks  as 
a  Christmas  present,  and  his  mother  used 
these  to  teach  him  the  different  letters. 
Ervin,  then  only  two  years  old,  was  usually 
present  when  the  lessons  were  given,  and 
although  he  seemingly  paid  no  attention  to 
what  was  being  said,  he  astonished  his 
parents  one  day  by  showing  them  that  he 
knew  the  letters  quite  as  well  as  Lidrail. 
They  immediately  started  to  teach  him  to 
spell,  and  aho  began  teaching  him  the  ele- 
ments of  arithmetic,  using  for  that  purpose 
blocks  with  figures  on  them  instead  of  let- 
ters. 

In  both  spelling  and  arithmetic  little 
Ervin  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  the 
learning  of  both  he  took  intense  delight. 
Precisely  as  William  James  Sidis  did,  he 
would  sit  for  hours  playing  with  the  blocks, 
shifting  them  about  to  spell  words  or  form 
simple  arithmetical  sums.  In  a  few 
months    he    was   phenomenally   advanced. 
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and  gave  every  promise  of  blossoming  into 
an  "infant  prodigy."  But  at  this  point — 
when  he  was  little  more  than  three  years 
old— his  parents  became  alarmed  at  the  un- 
expected success  of  their  efforts,  ceased 
giving  him  lessons,  and  took  away  from 
him  the  stimulating  blocks. 

"I  stopped  my  boy's  education/'  ex- 
plained Mr.  Palda,  "  because  I  did  not  want 
to  deprive  him  of  the  sweetest  pleasures 
and  memories  of  childhood.  He  very  soon 
forgot  the  knowledge  of  letters,  figures, 
and  spelling,  and  when  he  began  to  attend 
school  all  this  had  to  be  learned  over  again, 
visibly  with  more  difficulty  than  in  his 
babyhood.  He  is  now  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  last  June  graduated  from  the 
high  school,  where,  although  he  had  a  good 
record,  he  showed  no  exceptional  talent.^  I 
am  certain,  however,  that  nad  his  training 
been  continued  as  his  mother  and  I  began 
it,  he  would  have  developed  like  Dr.  Sidis's 

son." 

It  would  seem  even  more  difficult  to  dis- 
pute the  supreme  importance  of  environ- 
ment and  training  in  instances  where  whole 
families  of  children,  after  receiving  a 
special  education,  have  developed  with  a 
rapidity  and  brilliancy  little  less  astonish- 
ing than  that  displayed  by  the  Sidis  boy, 
and  far  surpassing  the  acquirements  of 
children  whose  education  does  not  begin 
until  they  are  of  "school  age."  I  have 
personally  investigated  two  cases  of  this 
kind.  In  one—the  family  of  the  Rev.  A. 
A.  Berle— there  are  four  children.  The 
oldest,  Lina,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  is  a 
sophomore  at  Radcliffe  College ;  the  second, 
Adolf,  is  a  Harvard  sophomore  at  fifteen; 
the  third,  Miriam,  twelve  years  old,  is  in 
one  of  the  Cambridge  high  schools;  while 
the  youngest  child,  Rudolph,  at  the  age  of 
nine,  is  also  attending  high  school.  All 
four  in  early  childhood  were  educated  ac- 
cording to  ideas  originating  with  and  care- 
fully worked  out  by  their  father  and 
mother,  the  former  of  whom  is  pastor  of 
the  Shawmut  Congregational  Church,  one 
of  the  largest  churches  in  Boston. 

One  Father^s  Success  at  Education.-- 
Dr.  Berle's  interest  in  the  subject  of  child 
training  was  first  aroused,  it  seems,  by  an 
address  in  which  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard University,  outlined  what  he  consid- 
ered, the  four  great  processes  or  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  which  education  ought  to 
develop  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  best  purpose: 
observing  accurately;  recording  correctly; 
comparing,  grouping,  and  inferring  justly; 
and  expressing  cogently  the  results  of  these 
mental  operations.  These  are  the  things. 
President  Eliot  declared,  in  which  the 
poptdation  as  a  mass  must  be  trained  in 
youth,  if  its  judgment  and  reasoning  power 
are  to  be  properly  developed ;  and  he  went 


on  to  criticise  the  American  public  school 
system  as  having  lamentably  failed  to  do 
these  things.  In  this  Dr.  Berle  agreed 
with  him.  But,  as  he  said,  in  discussing 
the  matter  with  me: 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  after  all  the  fault 
lay  largely  with  the  father  and  mother,  in 
shirking  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood 
and  leaving  everything  of  an  educational 
character  to  the  school  teacher.  Besides 
this  I  felt,  as  Dr.  Sidis  has  expressed  it, 
that  the  time  to  begin  education  is  before 
the  child  goes  to  school,  and  when  its  men- 
tal faculties  are  most  plastic,  so  that  habits 
of  accurate  observation,  correct  recording, 
and  sound  reasoning  can  be  readily  formed. 
Mrs.  Berle  and  I  talked  the  problem  over, 
and  decided  to  see  what  we  could  do  for 
our  own  children. 

"Lina,  our  oldest  child,  was  just  three 
years  old  when  we  began  to  educate  her. 
First  of  all,  we  undertook  to  teach  her  to 
express  herself  in  several  languages.  We 
believed  that  by  training  her  to  speak  cor- 
rectly and  fluently  in  different  languages 
we  would  at  the  same  time  be  training  her 
in  habits  of  attention,  concentration,  obser- 
vation, and  quick  and  correct  thinking. 
All  of  this  is  involved  in  language  stuc^, 
especially  if  the  languages  are  taught  by 
the  oral  method. 

"  We  began  by  teaching  the  little  girl  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  after  she  had 
mastered  this,  we  taught  her  some  Greek 
prayers  and  Hebrew  psalms,  which  we 
translated  into  English  for  her.  Gradually 
we  enlarged  the  lang^ge  lessons,  and, 
when  she  was  between  three  and  four  years 
old,  we  began  to  give  her  some  mathe- 
matical training,  teaching  her  definitions 
of  circles,  angles,  etc.,  in  scientific  terms. 

"  Of  course,  we  explained  these  terms  to 
her,  and  we  made  sure,  by  frequent  ques- 
tioning, that  she  comprehended  thenu  Our 
object  was  twofold.  .  In  the  first  place,  we 
wished  to  extend  her  grasp  of  forms  of  ex- 
pression; and,  seconcUy,  it  seemed  a  good 
method  of  increasing  her  reasoning  pow- 
ers, while  familiarizing  her  with  a  ter- 
minology which  she  would  have  to  learn 
anyhow  when  she  went  to  school.  After 
this,  we  taught  her  to  spell,  to  read,  and  to 
write,  all  of  which  she  could  do  well  be- 
fore she  was  six  years  old.  By  that  time 
her  faculties  were  so  developed  that,  as 
we  found,  she  had  little  difficulty  in  study- 
ing any  subject  g^ven  to  her.  And,  mind 
you,  there  was  no  *  forcing.'  We  simply 
acted  on  the  principle  that  Dr.  Sidis  has 
set  forth — ^namely,  that  a  child  is  essen- 
tially a  thinking  animal,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  train  it  from  the  start  to  thiiik  correctly 
and  to  good  purpose  than  to  let  it  waste  its 
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energies  and  acquire  habits  of  thinking 
incorrectly. 

''Nor  did  Lina  lose  any  of  the  joys  of 
childhood.  She  had  her  dolls  and  other 
toys.  She  played  games  with  her  little 
friends,  she  was  full  of  life  and  vitality. 
Only,  she  found  as  much  '  fun '  in  studvine 
as  in  romping.  This  was  not  the  result  of 
any  abnormality,  but  wholly  of  the  efforts 
of  her  mother  and  myself  to  inspire  in  her 
the  belief  that  work  was  quite  as  interest- 
ing a  matter  as  play.  Indeed,  we  both  of 
us  really  took  an  intense  interest  in  the 
lessons  we  gave  her.  Without  this  we 
assuredly  coidd  not  have  aroused  and  re- 
tained her  interest,  or  the  interest  of  the 
other  children,  whose  education  was  simi- 
larly begun  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
four,  and  has  been  carried  on  in  virtually 
the  same  way.  All  of  them  are  strong, 
healthy,  normal  children.  I  would  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  find  anything  '  freakish ' 
in  their  appearance  or  manner;  the  only 
difference  between  them  and  other  boys 
and  girls  of  the  same  age  is  that  they  are 
more  advanced  intellectually." 

There  is,  however,  another  important 
point  of  difference.  Never  have  I  seen 
another  familv  of  children  of  such  uniform 
courtesy,  kindness,  and  good  manners.  Not 
only  do  they,  from  the  oldest  to  the  yoimg- 
est,  use  the  purest  English  in  their  conver- 
sation; their  attitude  toward  stranp^ers  is 
one  of  modest  respect,  while  in  their  rela- 
tions with  one  another  and  i^th  their 
parents  thev  evince  the  warmest  affection. 
They  are  irank,  sincere,  "genuine"  chil- 
dren in  every  way,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  by  no  means  all  of  the  time  devoted 
to  them  by  their  father  and  mother  has 
been  spent  in  developing  their  minds.  Much 
of  it  must  have  gone  to  the  strengthening 
of  their  characters.  Unquestionably,  they 
give  promise  of  growing  into  splendid  ex- 
amples of  American  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  over- 
sanguine,  over-enthusiastic.  But  let  any- 
one see  them,  as  I  have  seen  them,  in  their 
home  life,  and  he  will  be  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. 

Physically,  they  are  all  that  Dr.  Berle 
claims.  They  are  alert  and  vigorous,  full 
of  the  vitality  of  youth.  The  two  boys 
take  kindly  to  the  roughest  forms  of  exer- 
cise, and  frequently  box  together.  The 
girls  are  vivacious  and  exceptionally  at- 
tractive. There  is  absolutely  nothing 
about  them  to  suggest  the  extraordinary 
mental  development  shared  in  common  by 
all  four.  No  one  would  suspect,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  youngest  child,  Rudolf,  is 
making  such  progress  in  his  studies  at  the 
high  school  that  his  father  confidently  ex- 
pects him  to  be  able  to  pass  at  eleven  the 
preliminary  entrance  examination  for  Har- 


vard, thus  bettering  by  more  than  two 
years  the  record  made  bv  his  brother, 
Adolf.  As  to  Adolf,  it  would  seem  incredi- 
ble, judging  from  his  boyish  appearance, 
that  he  has  already  put  behind  him  the 
freshman  year  at  college,  and  is  now 
specializing  in  history  and  political  science, 
taking  six  courses  of  lectures  of  two  or 
three  lectures  a-piece  every  week.  Besides 
which,  to  quote  Dr.  Berle  again: 

"  The  best  of  it  is  that  he  is  finding  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  undergradu- 
ate life  outside  of  the  classroom.  He  was 
only  thirteen  and  a  half  years  old  when  he 
took  the  entrance  examination,  and  all  my 
friends  told  me  that  it  would  be  a  great 
pity  to  let  him  enter  Harvard  then,  because 
he  was  so  young  that  he  would  be  deprived 
of  the  companionships  and  social  activities 
that  count  for  so  much  in  one's  college 
career.  Influenced  by  their  advice,  I  kept 
Adolf  out  of  college  for  a  year,  but  it  really 
was  not  necessary.  His  work  as  a  fresh- 
man was  hard,  including  as  it  did  courses 
in  English,  German,  Greek,  history,  botany, 
and  zoology.  But  he  none  the  less  found 
time  to  make  friends,  and  was  encouraged 
to  become  a  member  of  various  college 
organizations. 

"Thus,  he  was  admitted  into  playing 
parts  in  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Gub,  and 
filled  a  role  in  the  performances  given  both 
years.  He  had  not  been  long  at  Harvard 
when  he  had  an  article  accepted  by  the 
Lampoon,  He  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Pasteur  debating  medal,  winning  a  place 
in  the  finals,  and  was  chosen  as  a  member 
of  the  freshman  debating  team,  for  the 
annual  debate  with  Yale.  This  took  place 
at  New  Haven,  and  you  can  ima|;ine  how 
the  audience  stared  when  they  discovered 
that  one  of  the  Harvard  debaters  was  a 
youngster  in  knickerbockers.  Adolf's  sis- 
ter, Lina,  has  had  much  the  same  experi- 
ence at  Radcliffe,  where  she  has  ample  op- 
portunity for  recreation  and  social  amuse- 
ment, besides  keeping  up  with  her  studies, 
which  this  vear  include  history,  psychology, 
and  English  literature. 

"  And,"  continued  Dr.  Berle,  "  surprising 
though  an  this  intellectual  activity  and 
progress  of  my  children  may  appear  to 
most  people,  I  am  thoroughly  satisned  that 
the  same  thing  is  possible  to  any  normal 
child,  provided  that  he  is  started  right  and 
is  made  to  feel  from  the  beginning  that  the 
gaining  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  in  the  world.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  training  him  originally  in  the 
correct  use  of  his  faculties,  and  arousing 
his  enthusiasm  to  keep  them  in  use.  I  have 
proved  this,  I  feel,  not  only  by  the  results 
obtained  in  the  case  of  my  own  children,  but 
by  very  similar  results  secured  by  me  in 
helping  to  fit  other  young  people  for  college. 
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Altogether,  I  have  had  a  hand  in  preparing 
nearly  sixty  boys  and  girls,  several  of 
whom  were  considered  so  *  dull '  by  their 
teachers  as  to  have  no  possible  chance  of 
meeting  the  college  requirements.  One  of 
my  best  pupils  was  a  young  man  who 
graduated  from  college  last  year,  and 
every  member  of  whose  family  had  be- 
lieved him  incapable  of  performing  aca- 
demic work. 

What  "Backward"  Students  Need,— 
"All  that  he  needed,  and  all  that  many 
'  backward '  students  really  need,  is  to  have 
the  gates  of  their  intellect  opened  by  the 
stimulating  of  interest  in  the  tasks  they  are 
set  to  do.  This,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
very  young  children — ^that  is  to  say,  of 
children  at  the  age  of  three  or  four,  when 
the  beginnings  of  education  may  most 
profitably  be  undertaken — is  a  duty  which 
obviously  should  fall  on  the  parents.  But 
how  many  parents  are  willing  to  give  as 
much  as  thirty  minutes  a  day  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  little  ones? 

'*  Some  years  ago,  when  living  in  Brigh- 
ton— where,  by  the  way,  all  my  children 
were  bom — I  used  to  go  about  among  the 
schools,  informally  investigating  their  con- 
dition. At  one  school,  having  upward  of  a 
thousand  pupils,  the  principal  complained 
of  lack  of  cooperation  by  the  parents.  I 
obtained  from  him  the  names  of  twenty- 
five  'leading  citizens'  of  Brighton,  who 
had  children  at  this  school.  On  my  list 
were  lawyers,  bankers,  and  wealthy  busi- 
ness men.  I  visited  each  in  turn  and  asked 
him,  not  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time 
every  day  working  with  his  children,  but 
merely  to  pay  two  annual  visits  to  the 
school,  of  an  hour's  duration  on  each  occa- 
sion. Not  one  would  consent  to  do  even 
this.  '  I  am  too  busy,'  was  the  answer  in- 
variably given.  For  all  of  that,  these  same 
people  found  plenty  of  time  to  go  to  their 
clubs,  the  theatre,  bridge  parties,  and  what 
not.  The  day  must  surely  come,  though, 
when  parents  will  appreciate  their  duty  in 
this  respect,  and  when  that  day  does  come 
a  new  and  more  hopeful  era  in  education 
will  have  dawned." 

The  Case  of  the  Wiener  Children. — Pro- 
fessor Leo  Wiener,  of  Harvard  University, 
a  scholar  with  an  international  reputation, 
is  another  who  believes  that  the  secret  of 
precocious  mental  development  lies  in  early 
training.  Like  Dr.  Berle  he  is  the  father 
of  four  children,  ranging  in  age  from  four 
to  sixteen;  and  like  Dr.  Berle  he  has  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  in  making 
them  the  subjects  of  an  educational  experi- 
ment. The  results  have  similarly  been 
astounding,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
his  oldest  son,  Norbert. 

This  lad,  at  eleven,  entered  Tufts  Col- 
lege,  from  which   he   graduated   in    1909, 


when  only  fourteen  years  old.  He  then 
entered  the  Harvard  Graduate  School, 
where  he  spent  a  year  specializing  in  sci- 
entific subjects,  and  is  now  at  Cornell 
studying  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  which  he 
will  undoubtedly  gain  at  an  age  when  most 
boys  are  beginning  their  college  careers. 

His  sisters,  Constance  and  Bertha,  prom- 
ise to  make  almost  as  remarkable  a  record. 
Constance,  aged  twelve,  is  a  high-school 
pupil  in  Cambridge,  and  will  be  ready  to 
enter  Radcliffe  in  a  couple  of  years,  feer- 
tha,  eight  years  old,  has  still  two  years  in 
the  grammar  school,  but  her  father  is  con- 
vinced that,  after  entering  the  high  school, 
she  will  progress  so  rapidly  as  to  be  quali- 
fied for  college  before  thirteen.  Fritz,  the 
baby  of  the  family,  is  still  so  young  that 
nothing  can  be  predicted  of  his  future,  but 
his  father  confidently  expects  that  it  w^ill 
be  fully  as  striking  as  that  of  his  brother 
and  sisters. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be,"  he  said,  "  for  he  will  receive  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  training  that  they  have 
received,  and  I  am  positive  it  is  to  the 
training  that  we  must  attribute  the  results 
secured  with  them.  It  is  all  nonsense  to 
say,  as  some  people  do,  that  Norbert  and 
Constance  and  Bertha  are  unusually  gifted 
children.  They  are  nothing  of  the  sort 
If  they  know  more  than  other  children  of 
their  age  it  is  because  they  have  been 
trained  differently. 

Methods  of  Education. — ^"Just  what 
method  have  I  used?  Well,  it  is  difl5cult 
to  explain  in  a  few  words.  I  believe,  to 
begin  with,  that  children  are  naturally 
more  intelligent  than  parents  seem  to  re- 
gard them,  and  that  if  their  natural  intelli- 
gence is  recognized  and  wisely  directed 
they  will  display  a  most  gratifying  bright- 
ness and  responsiveness.  Instead  of  leav- 
ing them  to  their  own  devices — or,  worse 
still,  repressing  them,  as  is  generally  done 
— ^they  should  be  encouraged  to  use  their 
minds,  to  think  for  themselves,  to  come  as 
close  as  they  can  to  the  intdlectual  level 
of  their  parents. 

"  This  is  not  so  hard  a  task  as  one  would 
imagine.  It  requires,  though,  on  the  part 
of  the  parents,  a  constant  watchfulness 
over  their  words  and  actions.  When  in  the 
presence  of  their  children  they  should  use 
only  the  best  of  English,  must  discuss  sub- 
jects of  real  moment  and  in  a  coherent, 
logical  way;  must  make  the  children  feel 
that  they  consider  them  capable  of  appre- 
ciating all  that  is  said.  In  a  word,  the 
parents  must  from  the  beginning  surround 
their  children  with  an  intellect-stimulating 
environment;  or,  as  you  would  perhaps 
prefer  to  say,  must  utilize  the  power  of 
'suggestion*  as  an  aid  in  their  develop- 
ment. 
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"What  is  no  less  important,  every  child 
should  be  carefully  studied  to  determine 
aptitudes.  One  child  will  have  a  natural 
bent  for  mathematics,  another  for  reading, 
another  for  drawing,  and  so  forth.  What- 
ever it  is,  it  can  be  utilized  by  the  parent 
as  affording  a  line  of  least  resistance  along 
which  to  begin  the  educational  process. 
Take  the  case  of  my  boy  Norbert.  When 
he  was  eighteen  months  old,  his  nurse-girl 
one  day  amused  herself  by  making  letters 
in  the  sand  of  the  seashore.  She  noticed 
that  he  was  watching  her  attentively,  and 
in  fun  she  began  to  teach  him  th«  alphabet. 
Two  days  afterward  she  told  me,  in  great 
surprise,  that  he  knew  it  perfectly. 

"Thinking  that  this  was  an  indication 
that  it  would  not  be  hard  to  interest  him 
in  reading,  I  started  teaching  him  how  to 
spell  at  the  age  of  three.  In  a  very  few 
weeks  he  was  reading  quite  fluently,  and 
by  six  was  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
excellent  books,  including  works  by  Dar- 
win, Ribot,  and  other  scientists,  which  I 
bad  put  in  his  hands  in  order  to  instill  in 
him  something  of  the  scientific  spirit  I 
did  not  expect  him  to  understand  every- 
thing he  read,  but  I  encouraged  him  to 
question  me  about  what  he  did  not  tmder- 
stand,  and,  while  endeavoring  to  make 
things  clear  to  him,  I  tried  to  make  him 
feel  that  he  could,  if  he  would,  work  out 
his  difficulties  unaided.  The  older  he  grew 
the  more  I  insisted  on  this,  on  the  one  hand 
keeping  up  his  interest  by  letting  him  see 
that  I  was  interested  in  everything  he  was 
doing,  and  on  the  other  encouraging  him 
constantly  to  think  for  himself. 

Learning  to  Think,  Not  to  Remember. — 
"Above  all  things,  I  tried  to  avoid  what  I 
consider  the  great  defect  of  the  ordinary 
school  education.  As  matters  now  stand, 
the  schools  put  a  premium  on  memory.  It 
isn't  the  child  who  thinks  best  but  the  one 
who  remembers  most  that  gains  promotion. 
As  a  consequence  the  thinking  faculty  is 
starved  and  stunted.  My  contention  is  that 
the  way  to  teach  a  child  is  to  train  him 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  how  to  think; 
to  ground  him  in  the  principles  of  reason- 
ing, so  that  he  can  utilize  and  supply  them 
in  the  study  of  any  subject. 

"When  Norbert  was  six  I  set  him  to 
learning  languages  and  history.  When  he 
was  seven  I  engaged  a  tutor  from  Harvard 
to  give  him  lessons  in  chemistry.  Between 
seven  and  nine  I  myself  taught  him  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry.  I  thus  varied 
his  studies  because  I  didn't  want  him  to 
develop  in  any  one-sided  way.  When  he 
was  nine  we  moved  to  a  small  town  near 
Ayer,  Massachusetts,  where  he  entered  the 
high  school,  and,  at  eleven,  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  class.  In  his  first  year  at 
Tufts,  among  other  things  which  astonished 


his  instructors,  he  wrote  a  philosophical 
essay  on  '  Critical  Monism  *  that  was  highly 
praised  by  the  late  Professor  James.  There 
was  no  subject  in  which  he  did  not  become 
proficient  once  he  applied  himself  to  study 
it.  And  the  explanation  is,  as  I  have  said, 
that  he  had  been  trained  to  learn  things 
not  by  rote  but  by  the  exercise  of  his 
reasoning  powers. 

"  Of  course,  this  implies  in  the  beginning 
a  certain  amount  of  tactful  compulsion  by 
the  parent.  The  child  must  be  made,  in  a 
kindly  manner,  to  work  out  problems,  in 
order  that  he  may  acquire  that  sense  of 
mastery,  that  joy  of  triumph,  which  is  of 
itself  an  incentive  to  further  effort.  I  have 
followed  the  same  method  in  educating  the 
two  girls.  To-day,  for  instance,  I  gave 
the  older,  the  girl  of  twelve,  a  Latin  pas- 
sage to  translate.  She  did  it  well,  but  there 
were  some  mistakes.  I  told  her  so.  '  What 
are  they?'  she  asked.  'Oh,'  I  replied, 
'  that  is  for  you  to  find  out.  You  can  do  it, 
and  you  must'  .  The  discovery  that  she 
really  can  do  it  makes  all  future  study 
easier  for  her,  and  increases  her  love  of 
study. 

"  But,  let  me  add,  I  am  far  from  laying 
sole  stress  on  the  education  of  the  intellect. 
I  have  sought  also  to  develop  the  moral  and 
esthetic  side.  *  Children,'  I  constantly  say 
to  them,  *you  must  above  everything  else 
be  honest  with  yourselves — not  with  other 
people  merely,  but  with  yourselves.'  I  en- 
courage them  to  confide  in  their  mother 
and  me,  to  be  sincere,  frank,  upright.  And 
I  think  I  have  succeeded." 

The  Power  of  Suggestion, — Testimony 
to  the  power  of  suggestion,  oral  and  en- 
vironmental, as  a  factor  in  the  training  of 
the  child,  is  voiced  by  Mrs.  Winifred  Sack- 
ville  Stoner,  wife  of  Surgeon  James  Bu- 
chanan Stoner,  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  mother  of 
Winifred  Sackville  Stoner,  Jr.,  another 
"  child  wonder  "  at  the  age  of  eight,  whose 
education  began  virtually  as  soon  as  she 
was  bom.  Mrs.  Stoner,  who  seems  to  have 
had  ideas  in  child-training  identical  with 
some  of  those  of  Dr.  Sidis,  tells  me  that  in 
their  home  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  she  fitted  up  a 
specially  prepared  nursery,  on  the  walls  of 
which  were  hung  copies  of  great  paintings, 
while  about  the  room  were  scattered  sculp- 
tured models,  so  that  her  child's  eyes  from 
the  start  should  rest  on  beautiful  things. 
Her  nurse,  when  putting  her  to  sleep, 
would  scan  from  Virgil  and  other  classical 
authors,  instead  of  crooning  the  usual  child- 
ish lullabies;  while  Mrs.  Stoner,  during 
the  day,  would  repeat  to  her  verses  from 
some  of  the  worlcrs  great  poems,  such  as 
"  Crossing  the  Bar." 

This  was  continued  almost  daily  until 
Winifred  was  old  enough  to  speak,  and  it 
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was  then  discovered,  to  her  mother's  grati- 
fication— though  not  at  all  to  her  surprise 
— ^that  she  coidd  hersdf  recite  the  classical 
passages  and  verses  repeated  to  her.  Mrs. 
Stoner  now  began  to  teach  her  to  spell  and 
to  read,  in  both  of  which  she  attained  con- 
siderable proficiency  before  her  third  year. 
At  the  age  of  three  she  started  to  learn 
typewriting,  and  was  soon  fairly  expert, 
in  the  use  of  the  machine,  a  fact  to  which 
Mrs.  Stoner  is  inclined  to  attribute  much 
of  her  rapid  intellectual  growth.  For,  says 
she: 

"The  typewriter  is  unquestionably  a 
splendid  help  in  training  a  child's  mind.  In 
writing  on  it  the  child  not  only  learns  how 
to  operate  a  mechanical  instrument,  but 
also  learns  how  to  spell  and  memorize  what 
is  being  written,  and  is  stimulated  to  origi- 
nate ideas." 

Whatever  the  incentive,  the  origination 
and  facile  expression  of  ideas  assuredly 
began,  in  the  case  of  this  remarkable  tot,  at 
an  early  age,  for  she  was  only  three  when, 
no  longer  content  with  reciting  verses  of 
others,  she  undertook  to  compose  her  own. 
At  five  she  wrote  a  play  called  "Aunt 
Diana's  Musicale,"  which  she  acted  with 
several  older  children,  herself  taking  the 
leading  role.  Meantime  her  parents  had 
removed  from  Norfolk  to  Evansville,  Ind., 
where  she  contributed  verse  to  a  local 
newspaper,  and  at  seven  made  herself  eligi- 
ble for  membership  in  the  Authors'  Club 
by  bringing  out  a  book  containing  nearly 
one  hundred  selections.  It  bears  the  mod- 
est title  of  "  Jingles,"  and  unmistakably  re- 
veals the  possession  by  its  little  author  of 
a  rich  fund  of  imagination,  sentiment,  and 
humor. 

Believing  with  Dr.  Berle  that  the  study 
of  languages  is  a  great  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reasoning  powers,  Mrs.  Stoner 
soon  began  to  train  her  in  linguistic  ability, 
with  the  result  that  to-day,  though  not  yet 
nine  years  old,  Winifred  can  carry  on  a 
conversation  in  five  languages — ^English, 
French,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Esperanto. 
She  was,  in  fact,  far  advanced  in  Esper- 
anto at  four,  doubtless  because  her  mother, 
who  is  president  of  the  Woman's  Esper- 
anto League  of  North  America,  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  her  tuition  in  the  uni- 
versal tongue.  She  has  already  written  a 
play  in  it,  and  many  poems,  and,  at  the 
International  Esperanto  Congress  last  year 
her  proficiency  as  an  Esperantist  occasioned 
widespread  comment. 

She  has  made  good  progress  in  the 
study  of  history  and  geography,  and  is  now 
turning  her  attention  to  mathematics,  hav- 
ing advanced,  after  only  a  few  months'  in- 
struction, to  the  mysteries  of  fractions  and 
decimals.  Withal,  as  her  portrait  shows, 
her  health  has  not  suffered  from  her  devo-  i 


tion  to  learning,  nor  has  she  lost  the  ways 
of  a  child. 

The  question  remains — ^Will  this  con- 
tinue? Will  Winifred  Sackville  Stoner, 
Jr.,  and  the  young  son  of  Dr.  Sidis,  the 
children  of  Dr.  Berle  and  the  children  of 
Professor  Wiener,  grow  up  to  a  virile, 
brilliant  manhood  and  womanhood,  fulfill- 
ing the  superb  promise  of  their  youth? 
Or  will  they  come  to  grief,  as  so  many 
seem  to  fear? 

It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  return  an  absolute,  precise  answer. 
But  as  to  the  probable  outcome  consider- 
able light  is  afforded,  it  seems  to  me,  by 
the  experience  of  certain  other  children 
who,  in  by-gone  generations,  were  in  much 
the  same  manner  developed  at  an  unusually 
early  age.  One  particularly  interesting 
case  is  that  of  a  boy  named  William  Thom- 
son, who  was  bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in 
1824,  of  Scottish  origin. 

One  Particularly  Interesting  Case. — ^His 
father,  James  Thomson,  a  farm  laborer 
who  had  fitted  himself  for  college  without 
the  help  of  either  skilled  teachers  or  good 
text-books,  and  had  graduated  with  honors 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  at  the 
time  of  this  boy's  birth  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  a  Belfast  school.  Looking  back 
over  the  long  years  of  effort  it  had  cost  him 
to  prepare  for  college — ^he  had  been  nearly 
twenty-six  when  he  graduated — ^and  feeling 
keenly  the  lack  of  education  in  his  own 
childhood,  James  Thomson  determined  that 
from  the  first  his  boy  should  receive  the 
care  and  attention  which  he  had  had  to  do 
without.  Furthermore,  he  felt  if  he  only 
began  the  child's  education  soon  enough, 
and  persisted  in  it  vigorously  and  syste- 
matically, he  would  be  able  to  fit  him  for 
the  work  of  later  years  more  effectivdy 
than  school-bred  children  are  fitted. 

Literally,  as  well  as  figuratively,  he  took 
his  son  to  himself.  He  made  a  constant 
companion  of  him,  even  slept  with  him.  He 
lavished  on  him  a  rich  Celtic  heart  of 
paternal  love.  As  soon  as  the  little  fellow 
was  able  to  speak,  he  began  to  teach  him 
his  letters.  He  never  wearied  of  talking 
with  him,  always  sensibly,  always  about 
subjects  in  which  he  believed  it  would  be 
well  for  the  boy  to  become  interested.  His- 
tory, geography,  Latin,  mathematics — ^these 
were  matters  to  which  he  turned  his 
thoughts  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
six.  Then,  having  meanwhile  been  called 
from  Belfast  to  Glasgow  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  his 
old  university,  he  encouraged  his  son  to  at- 
tend his  lectures  and  the  lectures  of  other 
professors,  his  wish  being  to  discover  to 
which  department  of  knowledge  his  inter- 
est chiefly  inclined. 

Soon  it  appeared  that  the  study  of  sci- 
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ence,  and  particularly  of  phvsics,  made  the 
strongest  appeal  to  the  little  lecture-goer. 
He  frequently  atempted,  in  a  juvenile  way, 
to  repeat  for  his  father's  benefit  the  sci- 
entific demonstrations  he  had  witnessed  in 
the  classroom.  Before  he  was  ten  he  con- 
structed for  himself  electrical  machines  and 
Leyden  jars,  with  which  he  enthusiastically 
administered  shocks  to  his  playmates.  A 
few  months  later — ^to  be  exact,  when  he 
was  ten  years  and  three  months  old — ^he 
was  admitted  as  a  regular  student  in  the 
nniTersity.  In  his  first  ^ear  he  was  twice 
a  prize  winner,  an  exploit  which  he  repeat- 
ed in  his  second  year,  while  in  his  third 
and  fourth  he  headed  the  prize  list,  gradu- 
ating with  the  highest  honors  and  a  special 
medal  for  an  essay  on  "The  Figure  of 
the  Earth." 

His  future?  It  is  written  large  in  the 
amials  of  British  science.  For  it  was  this 
same  William  Thomson  who,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  nearly  eighty-four,  died 
three  years  ago  as  Lord  Kelvin  of  Largs, 
one  of  the  foremost  scientists  of  two  cen- 
turies. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  the  great  economist, 
was  another  product  of  early  parental 
training,  as  he  himself  has  related  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  his  delightful  authobiog- 
raphy.  When  he  was  three  his  father 
undertook  to  teach  him  Greek,  and  before 
he  was  eight  he  had  read  the  whole  of 
Herodotus,  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia  and 
Memorials  of  Socrates,  a  good  deal  of 
Plato,  and  some  of  the  lives  of  the  philos- 
ophers by  Diogenes  Laertius.  In  the  same 
period  he  read  many  English  works, 
mainly  historical,  and  began  the  study  of 
Latin  and  mathematics.  By  eleven — diffi- 
cult of  belief  though  it  is — ^he  was  employed 
not  only  in  teaching  the  classics  to  a 
younger  sister,  but  in  writing  a  history  of 
the  government  of  Rome.  At  twelve  he 
b^;an  the  study  of  logic,  and  at  thirteen 
was  "taken  through  a  complete  course  of 
political  economy ,'°  the  subject  to  the  ex- 
position of  which  he  was  to  devote  his  use- 
ful after  life. 

There  are  other  instances  which  I  might 
dte — such  as  the  case  of  Karl  Witte,  bom 
near  Halle,  Germany,  in  1800,  a  university 
student  at  ten,  a  university  professor  at 
sixteen,  and  surviving  with  unabated  in- 
tellectual powers  to  the  age  of  eighty-three 
when  he  oied  renowned  both  as  a  writer  on 
legal  subjects  and  as  an  authority  on  the 
interpretation  of  Dante.  But  surely  the 
records  made  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  the  educational  methods 
of  the  American  parefits  whose  innova- 
tions I  have  described  are  not  necessarily 
detrimental  to  the  future  welfare  of  their 
children.     Surely,  for  the  matter  of  that, 


this  cumulative  testimony  suggests  the  idea 
that  it  is  high  time  parents  in  general 
asked  themselves  seriously  if  they  are  doing 
all  that  in  love  and  conscience  they  are 
bound  to  do  to  prepare  their  bo^s  and 
girls  for  the  stem  business  of  their  later 
years. — The  American  Magasine,  New 
York. 
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THAT  history,  a  really  fascinating  study, 
should  be  considered  "  dry "  by  stu- 
dents, is  often  due  to  an  unfortunate 
method  of  presentation;  the  text-book 
statements  seem  so  far  away,  so  foreign  to 
everything  of  present  interest.  When  the 
past  events  are  in  a  natural  and  lively  way 
associated  with  occurrences  of  our  own 
time,  the  pupils  feel  a  stimulus,  which  ban- 
ishes lassitude  and  indifference.  This  is 
readily  done  where  use  is  made  of  the  . 
topical  method  so  valuable  in  college  and 
high  school  work.  This  method  was  most 
successfully  employed  by  Prof.  Francis  A. 
March,  an  honored  name  among  Pennsyl- 
vania teachers.  Suppose  the  class  had  an 
hour  upon  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, each  week.  Upon  the  first  Monday  of 
the  month  six  topics  mutually  related  were 
assigned  to  as  many  members  of  the  class, 
for  ten  minute  essays.  A  week  was  allowed 
for  the  research,  which  was  an  addition  to 
the  text-book  recitations,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  one  essay  was  read  before 
the  class  and  debated,  the  others  following 
on  succeeding  days,  thus  giving  a  two 
weeks'  course  of  essays  and  discussions 
cognate  with  the  text-book  study.  After 
the  lapse  of  thirty  years  there  remains  a 
most  distinct  recollection  of  the  industrious 
research,  the  emulation,  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  students,  who  gathered  in  Dr.  March's 
class  room;  students  to  whom  he  then 
seemed  and  has  always  seemed  the  ideal  of 
the  scholar  and  the  teacher. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  King  Edward's 
funeral  is  the  basis  of  the  historical  exer- 
cise here  proposed.  Our  newspapers  gave 
very  full  reports  of  that  funeral  making  it 
familiar  to  intelligent  boys  and  girls,  who 
will  readily  recall  the  fact  that  nine  mon- 
archs  rode  in  the  procession.  The  late 
King  was  the  seventh  Edward  occupying 
the  English  throne.  His  remote  ancestor, 
the  next  of  the  same  name,  Edward  VI, 
died  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  (1553).  He  also  was  a  popular 
ruler  and  there  was  sincere  mourning  for 
his  early  death;  but  no  foreign  sovereign 
followed  the  royal  remains  to  the  grave,  a 
significant  point  of  contrast  between  the 
1 6th  and  20th  centuries. 
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To  one  member  of  the  history  class  let 
there  be  assigned  as  topic  for  his  essay: — 
King  Edward  VII  and  King  Edward  VI; 
comparison  of  the  men,  of  their  times,  of 
England  in  1553  with  the  British  Empire 
in  191  o.  To  nine  other  students  assign  the 
nine  monarchs  who  attended  the  recent 
funeral;  the  essay  in  each  case  to  deal 
with  the  present  sovereign,  the  country  he 
rules  and  the  ruler  of  that  same  country 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

For  instance,  a  notable  figure  in  the 
funeral  cortege  was  William  III,  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  King  of  Prussia,  popu- 
larly called,  "  The  War  Lord."  Three  and 
a  half  centuries  ago  the  German  Empire 
was  ruled  by  the  celebrated  Charles  V. 
Here  is  an  admirable  chance  for  some 
bright,  ambitious  pupil  to  prepare  a  capital 
essay;  to  set  these  two  Emperors  in  juxta- 
position and  to  range  around  them,  in 
proper  perspective,  the  great  men  of  their 
time  and  the  leading  features  of  their 
dominions;  the  Germany  of  to-day  viewed 
side  by  side  with  Germany  emerging  from 
the  middle  ages : — 

Strife- worn  and  weary;  ever  vexed 

By  muttering  thunders  of  incessant  wars. 

Everyone  of  the  nine  visiting  monarchs 
furnishes  the  starting  point  for  a  very 
interesting  study  and,  if  the  exercise  be 
properly  worked  out  under  the  direction 
of  an  earnest,  competent  teacher,  it  will 
give  the  class  a  fund  of  historical  informa- 
tion of  no  small  value  and,  more  even  than 
that,  some  experience  in  historical  re- 
search, some  knowledge  of  historical  com- 
parison and  some  practice  in  historical 
composition. 

ADVICE  TO  TEACHERS. 


THE  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois, 
Hon.  F.  G.  Blair,  addressing  his 
teachers  at  the  opening  of  the  school  term 
says: 

Are  you  going  into  a  strange  community 
to  teach  your  first  school  ?  If  you  are,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  receive  much  advice 
and  counsel  from  your  friends.  Most  of 
this  advice  will  relate  to  ways  and  means 
of  securing  the  good  will  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  your  district.  And,  no 
doubt,  many  helpful  suggestions  can  be 
made  as  to  the  desirability  of  your  entering 
heartily  into  the  life  of  the  community,  of 
joining  clubs  and  social  organizations,  of 
calling  upon  your  patrons  and  extending 
your  acquaintance  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
All  of  which  directions  may  be  good  or 
bad  as  determined  by  the  good  taste  and 
tact  and  judgment  with  which  you  apply 
them. 

There  is,  however,  one  bit  of  counsel 


which  can  be  given  without  any  qualifica- 
tion. It  applies  to  all  conditions  and  to 
all  teachers;  young  and  old.  Briefly 
stated,  it  is  this:  If  you  wotdd  have  and 
hold  the  confidence  and  respect  of  your 
people  you  must  not  only  desire  it — ^yon 
must  deserve  it.  Little  plans  and  devices 
may  win  for  you  quick  favor  and  popular- 
ity, but  personal  worth  and  real  work  alone 
can  hold  it.  The  people  will  want  to  know 
you  and  will  want  you  to  know  them,  but 
they  will  want,  most  of  all,  that  you  teach 
their  children.  They  will  be  quick  to  see 
and  appreciate  your  co-operation  and  lead- 
ership in  social  affairs,  but  they  will  be  as 
quick  to  condemn  you  if  you  allow  your 
social  activities  to  interfere  with  the  suc- 
cess of  your  school.  Your  main  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  life  of  the  commuinity 
must  be  your  influence  upon  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  your  pupils.  You  may 
prove  a  blessing  to  the  community  in  many 
ways,  but  the  best  blessing  you  can  confer 
upon  it  is  to  instruct  its  youth  in  right 
habits  of  thought  and  study  and  conduct; 
to  help  them  form"  correct  views  of  work 
and  play,  of  life  and  duty.  Your  oppor- 
tunity for  leadership  is  as  big  and  glorious 
as  your  fitness  and  willingness  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  of  your  dis- 
trict. Misunderstandings  and  misrepresen- 
tations may  place  you  in  a  false  light  for  a 
season,  but  you  can  hardly  fail  if  you  really 
merit  success. 

The  district  has  not  employed  you  as  the 
social,  moral,  political  or  religious  leader 
of  the  community.  It  has  employed  you 
as  its  education^  leader^ — ^the  teacher  of 
its  children.  Happily  for  both  you  and  the 
community,  if  you  are  a  real  teacher,  a  real 
leader  in  educational  affairs,  you  cannot 
fail  to  influence  its  life  and  thought  and 
character.  It  is  upon  this  solid  rock  of 
personal  worth  and  of  genuine  work  as 
teacher  that  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  a 
community  is  built. 

State  Supt.  Alderman,  of  Oregon,  says 
to  his  teachers:  Yours  is  g^eat  opportunity. 
I  want  you  to  feel  that  for  you  your  work 
this  year  is  the  most  important  in  the 
world.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  be 
contented  to  teach  out  of  books  but  in  ad- 
dition will  also  endeavor  strenuously  to 
secure  proper  habits.  Try  to  establish 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness  and  correct 
habits  of  thinking.  Try  your  best  to  secure 
the  habit  on  the  part  of  each  pupil  of  think- 
ing first,  speaking'  and  acting  afterwards. 

In  all  things  and  at  all  times,  the  teacher 
should  be  the  child's  adviser  and  best 
friend.  All  children  must,  and  will,  have 
their  confidants,  their  sources  of  inspira- 
tion, their  ideals,  their  standards.  This  de- 
mand, the  teacher  should  supply  in  herself 
so  far  as  possible,  for  if  the  pupils  do  not 
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find  these  in  their  teachers,  they  will  find 
them  elsewhere. 

There  is  perhaps,  no  other  work  that 
taxes  the  entire  person  as  ours;  no  pro- 
fession, I  think,  that  has  the  opportunities 
for  really  affecting  the  lives  of  others  as 
that  of  teaching.  For  this  year,  let  us  go 
at  our  work  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm;  let 
us  begin  each  day's  work  joyously,  looking 
at  the  opportunities  that  it  gives;  let  us 
laugh  with  the  pupils,  sharing  their  optim- 
ism of  youth,  yet  seriously  planning  so  to 
guide  them  that  their  lives  may  be  the  ful- 
fillment of  each  one's  possibilities. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 


YOUTH  often  accuses  age  of  failure  to 
understand  and  sympathize.  Often 
the  boy  accuses  his  father,  and  the  girl  her 
mother,  of  never  having  known  what  it  is 
to  be  young.  Youth  is  headstrong,  im- 
patient of  let  or  hindrance,  tugs  at  the  rein 
and  chafes  upon  the  bit.  To  the  eyes  of 
growing  lad  or  maid  there  opens  an  attrac- 
tive prospect  for  the  freedom  of  the  will 
and  the  wide  range  of  the  fancy.  Boy  or 
girl  likes  least  of  all  to  think  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  curb  or  restriction.  It  is 
part  of  the  fun  of  being  young  that  it 
never  occurs  to  one  that  there  is  a  fence 
around  the  pasture,  a  locked  door  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  a  wall  closing  the  street. 
Youth  Goes  not  look  ahead,  is  without  fore- 
bodings, and,  if  it  borrows  trouble,  in- 
stantly repays  the  loan.  It  is  not  till  one 
is  older  that  the  sense  of  responsibility 
develops  that  keeps  one  broad  awake  while 
others  are  placidly  sleeping.  If  youth  is 
thoughtless  and  improvident,  the  days  of 
careful  anxiety  will  come  soon  enough. 
Who  wants  the  puppy  to  become  an  old 
dog  that  cannot  be  taught  new  tricks ;  who 
wants  the  playful  and  amusing  kitten  to 
turn  into  a  grave  and  sedate  "fireside 
sphinx"?  Every  good  mother  hates  to 
have  her  baby  grow  up.  It  is  a  great  re- 
lief, of  course,  that  the  little  one  can  stand 
on  his  own  feet  and  does  not  need  at  every 
turn  a  firm  hand  to  guide  and  support  his 
totterings.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  grief  to  the  mother  to  realize 
that  she  is  no  longer  indispensable;  that 
infant  weakness  no  longer  leans  upon  her 
strength. 

How  much  the  first  day  of  school  means 
to  the  parent — especially  if  the  fledgling 
hitherto  cherished  in  the  nest  must  under- 
take a  long  flight  from  home !  It  is  a  ques- 
tion if  the  child  in  his  immaturity,  his  in- 
experience, can  begin  to  appreciate  what 
it  means  to  mother  or  father  to  have  the 
hour  of  parting  arrive.  The  boy  who  goes 
from  the  country  to  the  city  to  find  his 


task  and  earn  his  living,  goes  from  "the 
old  homestead"  athrill  and  aglow  with  the 
excitement  of  the  new  venture,  and  he  does 
not  always  carry  with  him  the  abiding  sense 
of  his  grateful  indebtedness  to  those  who 
took  care  of  him  when  he  was  but  an  in- 
fant. They  knew  from  their  experience 
what  was  best  for  him,  and  what  was  evil, 
and  those  restrictions  which  he  had  thought 
unnecessary  and  vexatious  were  part  of  a 
plan  of  discipline  which  long  experience 
had  shown  to  be  salutary  for  the  body  and 
the  soul. 

If  youth  will  refrain  from  querulous  im- 
patience while  age  is  delivering  a  lecture, 
he  may  learn  a  lesson  that  will  be  to  his 
enduring  profit.  "We  are  none  of  us  in- 
fallible, not  even  the  youngest  of  us,"  said 
wise  old  Benjamin  Jowett.  There  is  a 
reason  why  young  men  do  not  sit  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The^ 
have  their  own  fine  qualities  of  pristine 
vigor  and  exhaustless  enthusiasm  and  inde- 
fatigable hopefulness.  But  older  men,  not 
wise  in  their  own  conceit,  but  versed  in  the 
sound  learning  and  experience  of  the  cen- 
turies, are  wanted  in  the  halls  of  judgment 
and  the  seats  of  councilors. 

Age,  if  it  brings  care,  and  gravity  of 
demeanor,  and  increasing  consciousness  of 
physical  fragility,  has  its  peculiar  compen- 
sations. The  mind  is  less  likely  in  its  serene 
retreat  to  be  disturbed  by  the  gusts  and 
eddyings  of  conflicting  passions.  One  has 
arrived  at  the  time  of  life  when  old  friends, 
old  books,  old  pictures  and  old  music  are 
most  appreciated.  The  emptiness  and  fri- 
volity of  many  vain  things  that  formerly 
employed  our  time  have  been  discovered. 
We  no  longer  feel  bound  to  keep  abreast  of 
a  rapid  and  noisy  procession,  nor  do  we 
longer  desire  to  bedeck  ourselves  with  the 
gewgaws  of  Vanity  Fair.  Our  sense  of 
values,  perspective,  proportion,  is  clarified 
and  just.  We  are  not  so  easily  deceived 
by  specious  pretense  and  sophistry.  We 
can  afford  to  view  with  amused  indulgence 
the  foibles  of  others,  which  were  the  pec- 
cadilloes of  our  own  youth.  We  look  back 
over  the  past,  and  are  able  to  view  our 
youthful  selves  with  cool  and  detached  im- 
♦^ersonality.  The  egotist  will  behold  that 
earlier  self  as  an  admirable  creature,  only 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels;  the  humble 
publican  will  grieve  when  he  beholds  the 
long  ears  waving  and  hears  the  asinine 
bray.  Few  of  us  are  sufficiently  self-com- 
placent to  find  any  great  satisfaction  in  the 
true  story  of  our  lives. 

But  one  of  the  mercies  of  old  age  is  that 
it  often  draws  the  veil  of  oblivion  over 
"  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,"  episodes  that 
were  disagreeable,  words  and  actions  that 
were  regrettable,  sins  and  shortcomings  that 
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were  unforgivable.  We  forget  disturbing 
and  perturbing  occurrences  of  long  ago, 
that  at  the  time  drove  the  sun  behind  the 
clouds,  "  stealing  grace  from  all  alive/'  and 
making  us  acutely  miserable.  We  long  re- 
member the  golden  days,  and  forget  the 
weather  that  was  "chill  as  a  dull  face 
frowning  on  a  song."  The  passage  of 
time,  which  makes  old  houses  beautiful  and 
softens  the  asperities  even  of  a  mountain 
range,  may  invest  old  age  with  a  serenity 
and  loveliness  that  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  in  a  youth  that  was  tempest- 
tossed  and  difficult.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day, 
with  the  coming  of  the  sundown  there 
comes  peace. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


ENDOWED  TRADE  SCHOOL  OFFERS  NEW  OPPOR- 
TUNITY IN   BOSTON. 


THE  first  requisite  of  education  should  be 
that  it  helps  the  boy  make  a  liveli- 
hood. Whatever  else  it  may  do  it  should  at 
least  train  him  properly  for  some  occupa- 
tion. Education  which  thus  ministers  to 
self-support  is  attracting  wide  attention, 
and  the  need  for  the  development  of  trade 
schools  in  all  important  industrial  centres 
has  become  everywhere  recognized. 

In  this  matter  of  trade  schools,  Boston 
merits  particular  attention  as  it  is  espe- 
cially in  advance  in  this  direction.  The 
most  recent  accession  to  the  list  of  existing 
educational  institutions  is  the  New  Went- 
worth  Institute.  This  most  important  ad- 
dition to  the  present  educational  facilities 
of  the  Commonwealth,  which  are  so  amply 
provided  and  so  excellent  in  many  other 
directions,  furnishes  new  and  very  much 
needed  opportunities  in  the  industrial  field 
where  at  present  there  are  none. 

The  new  Trade  School  was  founded  by 
the  late  Arioch  Wentworth,  a  citizen  of 
Boston,  who  left  over  three  and  a  half 
million  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  "  Furnish- 
ing education  in  Mechanical  Art.''  It  is 
located  on  a  magnificent  site  containing 
thirteen  acres  of  land  which  is  in  the 
vicinity  where  some  of  Boston's  famous 
institutions  are  situated;  such  as  the  new 
Fine  Arts  Museum,  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Tufts  College,  Simmons  College, 
Boston  Normal  School,  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Symphony  Hall  and  its  splendid  new 
Opera  House. 

Buildings  and  Equipment, — The  buildings 
which  are  now  complete  include  the  foundry 
of  the  institute  and  the  main  shop  building, 
145  ft.  X  49  ft.,  five  stories  high,  which  con- 
tains the  carpenter,  pattern,  machine,  black- 


smith and  plumbing  shops,  and  the  electrical 
wiring  room. 

In  addition  to  these  large  shops  for  each 
of  the  trades  in  the  list  of  courses  offered, 
large  laboratories  were  planned  for  work  in 
such  departments  of  applied  science  as 
practical  mechanics,  electrical  appliance 
and  electrical  machinery,  building  materials 
and  power*  plant  operation.  AU  of  these 
shops  and  laboratories  are  thoroughly 
equipped  with  the  best  modem  tools, 
machinery  and  apparatus,  much  of  which 
has  been  especially  designed  and  constructed 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  student 
There  are  also  rooms  for  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  tool  design,  besides  the  necessary 
lecture  and  recitation  rooms.  In  addition 
to  the  building  named  above,  there  are  a 
small  wing  extending  to  the  south  for 
administration  offices,  and  a  large  power 
house  about  eighty  feet  square. 

Aim  and  Scope  for  Work, — ^Thc  aim  of 
the  new  school  is  to  give  young  men  prac- 
tical instruction  which  will  enable  them  to 
enter  industrial  life  prepared  to  do  and  earn 
from  the  moment  of  graduation.  These 
courses  are  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
skilled  and  intelligent  artisans  and  industrial 
workers,  and  also  for  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  for  more  responsible 
positions  in  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing plants. 

"To  furnish  education  in  Mechanical 
Arts  "  is  the  statement  of  purpose  made  by 
Mr.  Wentworth  in  his  bequest.  This  phrase 
defines  both  the  general  field  of  education 
which  the  new  sdiool  occupies,  and  it  also 
defines  with  equal  definiteness  many  of  its 
essential  characteristics.  It  is  a  school  to 
furnish  education  in  Mechanical  Arts;  in 
other  words,  a  school  to  train  young  men 
for  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  mechan- 
ical trade  requiring  both  skill  and  intel- 
ligence than  they  may  attain  through  any 
opportunities  which  are  now  open  to  them. 

Length  of  Cour^^.— The  trades  which  arc 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  initial  group  of 
buildings  of  the  school  are  one-year  day 
courses  in  the  Building  trades.  Carpentry, 
Electric  Wiring  and  Plumbing;  and  in  the 
Manufacturing  trades.  Machine  work.  Pat- 
tern making  and  Foundry  work.  These 
short  courses  were  designed  primarily  for 
apprentices.  They  aim  to  furnish  in  a  more 
thorough  and  efficient  way  the  instruction 
that  was  formerly  offered  to  an  apprentice 
in  a  shop.  All  of  these  courses  contain, 
besides  practical  instruction  in  the  various 
shops,  a  proper  preparation  of  instruction 
in  trade  occupations,  in  laying  out  work  and 
in  mechanical  drawing,  and  in  applied 
science  directly  relating  to  the  trade.  It  is 
not  hoped  that  these  courses  will  turn  out 
finished  workmen,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
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graduate  from  them  will  become  more 
skilled  and  more  competent  and  also  will 
obtain  a  full  mastery  of  his  trade  and  in  a 
shorter  time  than  it  would  be  possible  in 
any  other  way. 

To  make  Superior  Workmen. — ^The  longer 
and  more  thorough  courses  are  for  those 
who  hope  to  become  superior  workmen, 
master  mechanics  and  foremen.  These 
courses  are  open  to  young  men  of  excep- 
tional ability  who  hope  to  become  superior 
workmen,  and  later,  if  they  develop  the 
faculty  of  directing  men,  to  become  fore- 
men or  master  mechanics.  They  give  more 
experience  and  training  in  the  practical 
side  of  the  work,  and  also  lay  a  much 
broader  foundation.  They  give  some  in- 
struction in  related  trade  and  much  more 
time  to  the  analyzing  of  process,  to  the 
study  and  comparison  of  different  methods 
of  construction,  and  to  the  properties  and 
snitabilities  of  different  materials  used. 
They  give  experience,  too,  in  the  operation, 
care  and  design  of  a  much  greater  variety 
of  tools  and  machinery.  The  increased 
length  of  courses  makes  it  possible  to  teach 
the  scientific  principles  in  a  more  thorough 
and  complete  way.  The  two-year  courses 
of  this  grade  are:  i.  Machine  construction 
and  Tool  design ;  and  2.  Electrical  construc- 
tion and  operation. 

Evening  Courses  will  be  Offered. — ^In 
order  to  utilize  the  plant  to  its  maximum 
capacity,  Wentworth  Institute  offers  in- 
struction at  night.  The  work  is  similar  in 
character  to  that  given  during  the  day,  and 
it  is  intended  to  reach  those  young  men  who 
are  employed  in  mechanical  trade  or  in- 
dnstries  and  find  it  impossible  to  attend 
any  of  the  day  courses.  The  aim  is  to  in- 
crease their  efl&ciency  and  to  help  them 
secure  higher  positions.  Instruction  in 
seventeen  practical  trades  is  offered  at 
night. 

Part-Time  Courses. — ^The  directors  of  the 
Wentworth  Institute  have  also  inaugurated 
part-time  courses  in  addition  to  the  regular 
school  time  courses.  These  require  the  stu- 
dents to  attend  their  classes  at  the  Institute 
every  other  week,  but  during  the  alternate 
weeks  gives  them  opportunity  to  work  at 
some  regular  employment,  and  thus  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  earn  wages  while  at- 
tending school  and  to  pay  for  a  portion  if 
not  for  the  whole  of  their  living  and  school 
expenses. 

Tuition  Fees  are  Moderate. — ^If  a  tuition 
fee  were  to  be  charged  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  such  instruction  it  would  prob- 
ably keep  away  many  of  the  most  capable 
students;  on  the  other  hand,  if  no  fee  at  all 
were  charged,  some  might  apply  who  had 
very  little  genuine  interest  in  the  work.  It, 
therefore,  is  the  policy  of  Wentworth  Insti- 


tute, in  order  to  exclude  any  applicant  not 
seriously  intending  to  devote  himself  to  the 
learning  of  a  trade,  to  charge  small  tuition 
fees  for  all  its  courses.  These  fees  will  be 
six  dollars  per  term  for  the  day  students, 
and  six  dollars  for  the  season  of  two  terms 
for  evening  school.  Speaking  of  the  stu- 
dent expenses,  Mr.  Williston,  Principal, 
said:  ''It  is  expected  that  the  endowment 
which  Mr.  Wentworth  left  should  pay  the 
cost  of  instruction,  and  that  there  is  no 
thought  in  the  minds  of  the  directors  of  the 
Institute  that  the  student  should  pay  even 
any  considerable  part  of  the  expenses  of 
instruction." 

Condition  of  Admission. — ^In  a  school  of 
this  type  the  test  for  admission  should  be 
fitness  to  succeed  in  practical  work  and  ex- 
perience in  commercial  workshops.  No 
definite  amount  of  previous  school  training 
should  be  required  as  a  standard,  but  boys 
who  have  been  partly  or  perhaps  entirely 
through  the  high  school  should  be  found 
working  side  by  side  with  bovs  who  have 
not  even  graduated  from  the  grammar 
school.  At  the  Wentworth  Institute  there 
are  no  entrance  examinations  required  for 
the  one-year  day  courses,  or  for  the  evening 
courses.  Ability  to  profit  by  the  instruction 
is  the  only  requirement.  For  the  two-year 
day  courses,  besides  fitness,  English  and 
Arithmetic  are  the  only  examinations. 

Head  of  the  Institute. — ^Mr.  Arthur  Ly- 
man Williston  is  the  head  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Williston  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  was  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
was  Director  of  School  of  Science  and 
Technology  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  for  twelve  years  in  which  time  he 
developed  and  organized  what  is  now  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  school  for  industrial 
training  in  the  country.  The  accomplish- 
ment by  Mr.  Williston  at  Pratt  is  shown  by 
the  growth  in  enrollment,  in  number  of  the 
graduates,  and  in  faculty,  during  the  dozen 
years.  The  total  enrollment,  for  example, 
for  both  day  and  evening  courses,  increased 
from  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  the 
fall  of  1898,  to  twelve  hundred  and  one  in 
the  fall  of  1909.  One  htmdred  and  sixty- 
seven  students  were  graduated  from  the 
day  school  in  1910,  as  compared  to  twenty- 
two  in  1898;  while  the  faculty  grew  from 
ten  in  number  to  a  corps  of  thirty-four  full 
time  teachers. 

Mr.  Williston  has  also  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  practical  engineering  work,  hav- 
mg  been  the  first  assistant  to  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Big  Four  R.  R.  where  he 
had  charge  of  all  the  bridge  inspection  and 
renewals  on  six  thousand  miles  of  road; 
and  later  held  the  position  of  mechanical 
engineer  for  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Mill 
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Engineers  and  Architects.  He  has  been  for 
eight  or  ten  years  an  officer  in  the  Society 
for  the' Promotion  of  Engineering  Educa- 
tion, and  for  several  years  was  connected 
with  the  Scientific  American  as  Mechanical 
Engineering  Expert.  For  three  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  commission  of  three 
making  investigations  regarding  the  needs 
for  a  trade  school  and  elementary  technical 
school  in  Pittsburgh,  which  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools. 
To  Avoid  Duplication, — ^To  sum  up,  the 
new  institution  is  carefully  avoding  dupli- 
cation of  any  existing  educational  oppor- 
tunities. It  seeks  not  to  supplant  existing 
schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  occupies  a 
field  not  touched  by  any,  although  in  certain 
instances  they  may  teach  certain  subjects 
called  by  the  same  name;  but  where  they 
do  so  they  teach  them  to  young  men  who 
will  use  them  for  a  totally  different  pur- 
pose. That  there  is  a  distinct  call  for  a 
school  of  this  type  is  at  once  manifested  by 
the  six  hundred  young  men  who  have  al- 
ready applied  for  admission,  although  the 
plans  have  been  announced  but  a  few 
months,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  more  will 
take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity. 


TOO  FEW  TILL  THE  LAND. 


IN  a  recent  address  by  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  said : 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  touch 
with  all  sections  of  the  country.  It  has 
3,000  specialists  making  research  into  con- 
ditions which  interest  the  farmer.  A  few 
years  ago  nearly  all  our  rice  was  imported. 
Along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  we  now  raise 
the  equivalent  of  all  rice  used  in  the  United 
States.  We  import  some,  but  we  also  ex- 
port some.  Along  the  northern  border 
States  we  make  500,000  tons  of  sugar  from 
beets.  Our  last  beet  sugar  crop  was  worth 
nearly  $100,000,000.  Put  sugar  on  the  free 
list,  and  the  growth  of  beets  for  the  making 
of  sugar  would  stop.  From  California  42,- 
000  cars  of  citrus  fruits  were  shipped  east 
last  year.  Take  off  the  duty  and  we  will 
get  the  fruit  from  Mediterranean  countries, 
where  cheap  labor  prevails.  We  are  study- 
ing drv  land  farming.  Already  we  have 
found  a  wheat  from  Northern  Africa,  which 
will  grow  on  our  dry  lands,  and  we  are 
now  getting  about  W),ooo,ooo  bushels  of 
wheat  annually  from  that  land.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  raise  all  the 
wheat  we  want  on  those  lands  alone.  Meat 
producing  will  follow.  Food  prices  are 
dear  and  some  people  are  blaming  the  tariff 
for  protecting  food  prices.  Food  cannot 
come  from  Europe.  It  is  up  to  the  people 
who  buy  farm  products  in  the  cities,  towns 
and  villages  to  look  into  their  own  affairs  a 


little.  The  average  profit  put  on  meats  last 
year  by  the  retailers  was  38  per  cent  Is 
the  farmer  to  blame?  Is  the  tariff  to 
blame?  If  people  must  use  the  telephone  to 
order  by  and  goods  are  delivered  from 
butchers  and  grocers'  stores  at  much  greater 
expense  than  in  the  past,  who  is  to  blame? 
It  would  be  well  for  people  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  transit  of  products  from  the 
farm  to  the  table.  But  there  is  reason  in 
some  of  the  increases.  Our  country  is 
growing  fast.  Nearly  1,000,000  people  come 
to  us  from  abroad  every  year,  and  perhaps 
as  many  more  by  natural  increases.  Most 
of  the  foreigners  and  many  of  the  younger 
generations  settle  in  towns.  If  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  people  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages would  become  producers  and  get  the 
benefit  of  the  high  prices  of  products  of 
the  field,  the  equilibrium  would  soon  be 
established  and  the  present  high  prices  may 
contribute  to  this  very  end. 

SHE  MARRIED  A  DRUNKARD. 

SHE  suddenly  rose  in  the  meeting  and 
spoke  as  follows:  "Married  to  a 
drunkard  I  Yes,  I  was  married  to  a  drunk- 
ard. Look  at  me.  I  am  talking  to  the 
girls."  We  all  turned  and  looked  at  her. 
She  was  a  wan  woman  with  dark,  sad  eyes 
and  white  hair  placed  smoothly  over  a  brow 
that  denoted  intellect. 

"When  I  married  a  drunkard  I  reached 
the  acme  of  misery,"  she  continued.  "I 
was  young,  and  O,  so  happy!  I  married 
the  man  I  loved,  and  who  professed  to  love 
me.  He  was  a  drunkard  and  I  knew  it- 
knew  it,  but  did  not  understand  it.  There 
is  not  a  young  girl  in  this  building  that 
does  understand  it,  unless  she  has  a  drunk- 
ard in  her  family ;  then,  perhaps,  she  knows 
how  deeply  the  iron  enters  the  soul  of  a 
woman  when  she  loves  and  is  allied  to  a 
drunkard,  whether  father,  husband,  brother 
or  son.  Girls,  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  to  marry  a  drunkard,  to  love  a  drunk- 
ard, is  the  crown  of  all  misery.  I  have 
gone  through  the  deep  waters  and  know.  I 
have  gained  that  fearful  knowledge  at  the 
expense  of  happiness,  sanity,  almost  life 
itself.  Do  you  wonder  my  hair  is  white? 
It  turned  white  in  one  night — ^'bleached 
by  sorrow,'  as  Marie  Antoinette  said  of  her 
hair.  I  am  not  forty  years  old,  yet  the 
snows  of  seventy  rest  upon  my  head,  and 
upon  my  heart — and  I  can  not  begin  to 
count  the  winters  resting  there,"  she  said, 
with  unutterable  pathos  in  her  voice. 

"  My  husband  was  a  professional  man. 
His  calling  took  him  from  home  frequently 
at  night,  and  when  he  returned  he  returned 
drunk.  Gradually  he  cave  way  to  tempta- 
tion, until  he  was  rarely  sober.  I  had  two 
lovely  girls  and  a  boy."     Here  her  voice 
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fahered,  and  we  sat  in  deep  silence  listen- 
ing to  her  story.  "  My  husband  had  been 
drinking  deeply.  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
two  days.  He  had  kept  away  from  his 
home.  One  night  I  was  seated  beside  my 
sick  boy;  the  two  little  girls  were  in  bed 
in  the  next  room,  while  beyond  was  another 
room,  into  which  I  heard  my  husband  go  as 
he  entered  the  house.  That  room  com- 
municated with  the  one  in  which  my  little 
girls  were  sleeping,  I  do  not  know  wixy,  but 
a  feeling  of  terror  suddenly  took  possession 
of  me,  and  I  felt  that  my  little  girls  were 
in  danger.  I  rose  and  went  to  the  room. 
The  door  was  locked,  I  knocked  on  it  fran- 
tically, but  no  answer  came.  I  seemed  to 
be  endowed  with  superhuman  strength,  and 
throwing  myself  with  all  my  force  against 
the  door,  the  lock  gaye  way,  and  the  door 
flew  open.  O,  the  sight!  the  terrible 
sight!"  she  wailed  out  in  a  yoice  that 
haunts  me  now;  and  she  coyered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  when  she  remoyed 
them  it  was  whiter  and  sadder  than  eyer. 

"Delirium  tremens!  You  have  neyer 
seen  it  girls;  God  grant  you  neyer  may. 
My  husband  stood  beside  the  bed,  his  eyes 
goring  with  insanity,  and  in  his  hand  a 
large  knife.  'Take  them  away!'  he 
screamed.  'The  horrible  things;  they  are 
crawling  all  oyer  me.  Take  them  away,  I 
say!'  and  he  flourished  the  knife  in  the  air. 
Regardless  of  danger,  I  rushed  up  to  the 
bed,  and  my  heart  seemed  suddenly  to  cease 
beating.  There  lay  my  children,  covered 
with  8ieir  life-blood,  slain  by  their  own 
father.  For  a  moment  I  could  not  utter  a 
sound  I  was  literally  dumb  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  terrible  sorrow.  I  scarcely 
heeded  the  maniac  at  my  side — the  man 
who  wrought  me  all  this  woe.  Then  I 
tittered  a  loud  scream,  and  my  wailings 
filled  the  air.  The  servants  heard  me,  and 
hastened  to  the  room,  and  when  my  hus- 
band saw  them,  he  suddenly  drew  the  knife 
across  his  throat.  I  knew  nothing  more.  I 
was  borne  senseless  from  the  room  that 
contained  my  slaughtered  children  and  the 
body  of  my  husband.  The  next  day  my 
hair  was  white,  and  my  mind  so  shattered 
that  I  knew  no  one." 

She  ceased.  Our  eyes  were  riveted  upon 
her  wan  face,  and  some  of  the  women  pres- 
ent sobbed  aloud,  while  there  was  scarcely 
a  dry  eye  in  that  temperance  meeting.  So 
much  sorrow,  we  thought,  and  through  no 
fault  of  her  own.  We  saw  that  she  had 
not  done  speaking  and  was  only  waiting  to 
subdue  her  emotion  to  resume  her  story. 

"  Two  years  ago,"  she  continued,  "  I 
was  a  mental  wreci;  then  I  recovered  from 
the  shock  and  absorbed  myself  in  the  care 
of  my  boy.  But  the  sin  of  the  father  was 
visited  on  the  child,  and  six  months  ago 
my  boy  of  eighteen  was  placed  in  a  drunk- 


ard's grave;  and  as  I,  his  loving  mother, 
stood  and  saw  the  sod  heaped  over  him,  I 
said,  '  Thank  God ;  I'd  rather  see  him  there 
than  have  him  live  a  drunkard ;'  and  I  went 
to  my  desolate  home  a  childless  woman, 
on  whom  the  hand  of  God  has  rested 
heavily. 

"  Girls,  it  is  you  I  wish  to  rescue  from 
the  fate  that  overtook  me.  Do  not  blast 
your  life  as  I  blasted  mine;  do  not  be 
drawn  into  the  madness  of  marrying  a 
drunkard.  You  love  him!  so  much  the 
worse  for  you;  for,  married  to  him,  the 
greater  will  be  your  misery,  because  of 
your  love.  You  will  marry  him,  and  then 
reform  him,  so  say  you.  Ah!  a  woman 
sadly  overrates  her  strength  when  she 
undertakes  to  do  this.  You  are  no  match 
for  the  great  demon  Drink  when  he  pos- 
sesses a  man's  body  and  soul.  You  are  no 
match  for  him,  I  say.  What  is  your  puny 
strength  beside  his  gigantic  force?  He 
will  crush  you,  too.  It  is  to  save  you, 
girls,  from  the  sorrows  that  wrecked  my 
happiness,  that  I  have  unfolded  my  history 
to  you.  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  great  city. 
I  am  merely  passing  through  it,  and  have 
a  message  to  bear  to  every  girl  in  England 
— ^never  marry  a  drunkard! 

I  can  see  her  now,  as  she  stood  there 
amid  the  hushed  audience,  her  dark  eyes 
glowing  and  quivering  with  emotion  as  she 
uttered  her  impassioned  appeal.  Then  she 
hurried  out,  and  we  never  saw  her  again. 
Her  words  "  fitly  spoken  "  were  not  with- 
out effect,  and  because  of  them  there  is  one 
girl  single  now. — English  Railroad  Signal, 
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HARNESSING  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 


ON  the  Susquehanna  River,  at  McCall 
Ferry,  some  20  miles  above  the  tide- 
water of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  10  miles 
northwest  of  the  famous  "  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,"  between  the  Commonwealths 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  there  stands 
an  enormous  hydro-electric  plant,  which  is 
destined  to  furnish  between  100,000  and 
I35>ooo  horsepower  to  manufacturing  and 
industrial  centres  in  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  and — if  there  is  anything  left 
over— other  cities  within  a  radius  of  many 
miles.  As  the  crow  flies,  it  is  40  miles  to 
Baltimore  and  63  miles  to  Philadelphia. 
Lancaster  is  only  15  miles  away;  York  is 
23  miles  distant,  and  it  is  40  and  43  miles  to 
Harrisburg  and  Wilmington,  respectively. 
It  is  the  only  large  power  plant  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  for  a  long  time  to 
come  it  looks  as  though  its  proprietors,  the 
Pennsylvania  Water  and  Power  Company, 
would  enjoy  a  monopoly  over  a  very  wide 
territory. 
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Not  every  one  is  aware  that,  after  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  the  Susquehanna  is 
the  greatest  stream  that  empties  into  the 
Atlantic.  Its  course  of  400  miles  begins  at 
Otsego  Lake,  New  York,  and  its  drainage 
area  is,  roughlv,  27,000  square  miles.  The 
annual  rainfall  over  this  area  amounts  to 
about  42  inches,  which  is  some  indication 
of  the  volume  of  water  power  so  vast  a 
region  is  capable  of  developing. 

This  hitherto  unharnessed  and  unnavi- 
gable  river  is  ideally  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  a  hydro-electric  plant,  but  it  is  only 
within  a  comparatively  short  term  of  years 
—beginning  with  the  big  power  projects  at 
Niagara — that  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineers  have  been  able  to  devise  ways 
and  means  of  bringing  it  under  subjection. 
At  McCall  Ferry  the  wooded  banks  rise 
high  on  either  hand,  and  before  the  dam 
was  built  the  river  rushed  between  them 
toward  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  at 
Perr3rville,  swirling  round  the  rocky  islets 
and  headlands  at  eight  miles  an  hour.  Now 
that  the  great  wall  of  concrete  stretches 
from  side  to  side,  a  placid  lake  is  formed, 
many  feet  above  the  former  river  level,  and 
some  miles  in  length,  to  Safe  Harbor  and 
beyond.  Motorboats  and  launches  ply  up 
and  down  this  new  Tucquan  Lake,  and  the 
shore  resorts  are  enjoying  an  accession  of 
prosperity  that  promises  still  better  days  to 
come. 

The  dam  builders  fortunately  found  mid- 
stream an  island  for  a  half-way  point  of 
vantage,  that  was  of  material  assistance  in 
placing  the  cofferdams  to  stem  the  rush  of 
the  waters.  There  was  also  a  chain  of 
islands  to  provide  a  natural  tail  race,  and 
through  the  rapids  above  the  dam  site  the 
head  of  the  current  available  for  hydro- 
electric purposes  was  63  feet.  From  tall 
supports  on  either  bank  they  ran  an  aerial 
trolley  across  the  gorge,  and  measured  the 
swiftness  of  the  current  and  calculated  the 
impact  of  the  ice  jam  in  the  melting  days 
of  the  earlier  spring  tide. 

It  took  three  years  of  work,  with  an 
average  payroll  of  1,000  men,  to  complete 
the  job.  It  has  taken  300,000  cubic  yards 
of  concrete  to  build  the  dam  and  the  power- 
house—enough for  a  city  block  solidly 
huilt,  330  feet  on  the  side  and  75  feet  high. 
The  dam  is  half  a  mile  long— next  to  that 
at  Assouan  it  is  the  longest  in  the  world, 
though  the  Gatun  Dam  for  the  Panama 
Cand  will  be  a  whole  mile  longer.  The 
height  is  55  feet;  the  width  at  the  base  is 
65.  At  intervals  of  40  feet  throughout  the 
structure  there  are  layers  of  compressible 
material  which  by  their  elasticity  obviate 
the  danger  of  internal  strain  and  resultant 
deformation.  The  powerhouse  itself,  five 
hundred  feet  in  length,  is  between  the  east- 
em  end  of  the  dam  and  the  shore.  There 
is  space  for  ten  "units" — i.  e,,  ten  of  the 


turbine  wheels  and  their  electrical  appur- 
tenances— ^and  the  cumulative  capacity  of 
all  these  is  135,000  horsepower.  The 
foundation  of  the  dam  and  the  powerhouse 
alike  is  the  bedrock  of  the  stream. 

A  wing  dam,  with  three  submerged 
arches,  through  which  the  water  enters  the 
forebay,  is  built  out  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the 
main  dam,  to  deflect  floatmg  ice  from  the 
powerhouse.  Moreover,  there  are  three  ice 
chutes  in  the  powerhouse,  which  can  be 
counted  on  to  diminish  the  menacing  im- 
pact still  further. 

The  opening  of  the  great  plant  was  the 
culmination  of  a  monster  enterprise,  in- 
augurated in  the  fall  of  1905,  when  work 
was  first  started  on  the  project. 

Through  financial  stringency,  however, 
work  was  suspended  in  1907  and  was  act 
resumed  until  late  in  1909,  when  the  propo- 
sition was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Power  and  Water  Company  and  pushed 
to  speedy  completion.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  work  has  been  done 
within  one  year.  For  the  transmission  of 
this  power  to  the  distributing  point  in  Balti- 
more the  company  has  erected  a  monster 
line  over  the  forty-five  miles  interveninf 
between  the  dam  and  the  point  of  consump- 
tion, this  being  equipped  by  all  of  the  most 
modem  appliances  known.  A  continuoas 
right  of  way  was  first  purchased,  100  feet 
wide,  the  cost  of  this  one  item  being  enor- 
mous. On  this  the  great  lines  have  been 
constructed,  and  practically  every  possi- 
bility of  interruption  in  transmission  his 
been  precluded  through  the  completeness 
of  the  equipment. 


PATHWAYS  OF  THE  BIRDS. 


MANY  of  the  birds  that  course  the  con- 
tinent have  regular  routes  of  travel, 
from  which  they  seldom  stray.  They  arc 
but  slightly  influenced  by  the  planting  of 
such  an  obstruction  as  a  city  in  their  long- 
established  courses. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Red  River  make  a  popular  route  from 
the  Gulf  States  to  the  Northern  forests  and 
arctic  shores.  The  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rockies  is  another  favorite  line  of  travel 
Point  Pelee  Island  is  a  familiar  station  00 
the  route  that  skirts  Lake  Huron  and 
reaches  the  Hudson  Bay  country  by  the 
Bruce  Peninsula  and  Manitoulin  Island. 
Greater  Toronto  is  an  incidental  obstruc- 
tion on  the  route  by  Lake  Simcoe  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  Georgian  Bay  to  the 
Moose  River  country,  says  the  Toronto 
Globe. 

Migrants  following  these  and  the  coast 
routes  are  remarkably  regular  in  their 
habits  and  show  but  little  variation  as  to 
times  and  seasons  of  travel.    The  present 
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winter  has  been  marked  by  a  wayward  de- 
viation of  the  evening  grosbeaks,  which 
have  left  their  usual  course  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  westward  to  visit  the  lower 
lake  country,  with  its  attractive  valley  and 
unfamiliar  cities. 

They  are  seed-eating  birds  with  great, 
strong  beaks  of  manifest  crushing  power. 
They  easily  tear  the  scales  from  the  pine 
cones  and  pinch  out  the  concealed  seeds, 
and  if  they  attack  a  neglected  apple  or 
bunch  of  rowan  berries  it  is  not  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit,  but  the  seeds  that  are  consumed. 
About  the  size  of  the  robin,  but  stout,  slow 
and  deliberate,  they  poise  stolidly  on  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  pine,  demolishing 
the  cones  and  dislodging  the  seeds. 

A  dusky  yellow  mantle  and  breast  merg- 
ing to  black  on  the  head,  with  sharp  con- 
trasts of  white  and  black  on  the  wings,  give 
them  a  conspicuous  appearance  in  the  dark 
green  of  the  pines.  The  bright  yellow  fron- 
tal band  and  black  tail  are  also  distinguish- 
ing marks.  But  their  quiet,  deliberate  con- 
fidence and  peaceful  habits  distinguish 
them  from  more  familiar  visitors.  Though 
always  seeking  the  Southern  warmth  in 
winter  the  evening  grosbeaks  seldom  stray 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

This  year  they  have  wandered  eastward 
and  are  looking  stolidly  about  from  the  few 
remaining  pines  of  this  remote  and  un- 
known land.  They  are  less  confiding  than 
the  purple  grosbeaks,  having  learned  of 
man's  predatory  ways  by  travel,  but  they 
are  in  danger  of  the  penalty  always  pro- 
vided for  the  offense  of  departing  from 
established  ways. 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  MUST 
CO-OPERATE. 


THOMAS  STOCKHAH  BAKER. 
Dirgctcr  of  the  Tomi[School  f»r  Boys, 


THE  time  will  come  when  the  relations 
between  the  schools  and  the  homes 
will  be  much  closer  than  they  are  now. 
While  public  school  men  are  working  on 
new  courses  of  study,  new  methods  of 
teaching,  new  systems  of  supervision,  it 
would  be  well  to  pause  and  ask  whether  the 
teachers  and  supervisors  and  superintend- 
ents are  not  neglecting  or  underestimating 
an  ally  which  might  help  greatly  in  their 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  their  pupils. 
In  casting  about  to  find  an  explanation 
for  the  inefficiency  of  the  schools,  very 
little  has  been  said  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  homes  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 
parents  who  fail  to  co-operate  with  the 
schools.  Only  a  part  of  the  pupil's  work  is 
done  in  school,  so  that  a  good  share  (and 
in  some  respects  the  more  important  share) 


of  the  supervising  must  be  done  at  home. 
Many  parents  have  very  pronounced  ideas 
about  what  their  boys  should  study,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  they  de- 
vote not  a  little  thought  to  the  question  of 
their  course  of  study.  When  the  boy  is 
once  started  on  his  way,  however,  they  dis- 
miss the  matter  and  are  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  boy's  failure.  The  teachers  are 
blamed,  the  methods  used  in  the  schools 
are  blamed,  whereas  the  chief  fault  may  lie 
in  the  homes.  If  the  parents  would  see 
that  the  teacher's  instructions  were  carried 
out  definitely  and  systematically  the  reasons 
for  much  criticism  would  disappear. 

If  one  were  to  ask  the  heaamaster  of  a 
well-conducted  boarding  school  what  he 
considered  the  most  important  part  of  the 
school  day,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
answer  "the  study  hours,"  the  time  spent 
by  his  boys  in  the  preparation  of  their 
tasks.  He  might  regard  these  periods  as 
being  of  even  greater  importance  than  the 
hours  spent  in  the  class-room.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  is  at  this  time  that  the  boy,  relieved 
of  the  immediate  supervision  of  his  teacher, 
should  learn  now  to  study — ^he  should  learn 
the  art  of  mental  concentration. 

There  are  certain  formulas  with  which 
teachers/  and  especially  headmasters,  be- 
come very  familiar  in  their  relations  with 
the  parents  of  their  pupils.  They  are  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  so  that  what 
seems  to  the  father  or  mother  as  the  par- 
ticular and  original  weakness  of  his  or  her 
boy,  becomes  in  the  mind  of  the  headmaster 
the  chief  failing  of  three-fourths  of  the 
pupils.  One  of  the  best  known  of  the 
utterances  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  when 
they  bring  a  boy  to  a  new  school  runs 
something  like  this :  "  I  believe  John  has  a 
good  mind  and  he  could  do  good  work  if 
he  only  knew  how  to  study."  This,  then, 
is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question  of  teach- 
ing and  of  conducting  schools.  A  teacher 
is  successful  in  proportion  as  his  pupils 
learn  how  to  use  their  minds  independently ; 
in  proportion  as  they  learn  how  to  study. 

Schools  Should  Self  Parents. — ^A  sus- 
tained effort  should  oe  made  by  every 
public  school  system  to  point  out  to  the 
parents  how  they  can  help  to  further  the 
interests  of  their  children.  They  should 
be  told  that  no  amotmt  of  intelligence  and 
good  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
can  make  students  out  of  their  children 
unless  the^  do  regularly  a  certain  amount 
of  work  m  the  evenings  at  home.  The 
children  should  be  told  definitely  the  extent 
of  their  tasks  and  their  parents  should  be 
advised  that  a  certain  number  of  hours 
should  be  spent  every  evening  in  study  and 
that  if  the  pupil  does  less  than  this  amount 
he  cannot  make  the  progress  which  might 
be  expected. 
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Will  the  parents  enter  into  such  a  plan? 
There  are  those  who  will  say :  "  Oh,  Dut  I 
do  not  have  time  to  watch  the  schooling  of 
my  boy.  I  can't  promise  to  see  that  he 
remains  in  his  room  in  the  evening.  I 
can't  stop  him  from  having  his  freinds 
come  to  the  house.  If  he  wants  to  go  to 
the  theatre  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me 
to  say  no."  If  this  is  the  case  the  sooner 
such  a  father  sends  his  boy  to  a  well- 
organized  boarding  school  the  better.  It 
is  the  business  of  such  a  school  to  do  just 
what  the  father  says  he  cannot  do,  and  its 
success  is  in  proportion  to  the  faithfulness 
with  which  it  fulfils  this  duty.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  who  are  eager 
to  help  their  children  and  who  will  gladly 
receive  intelligent  advice. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  the  public  school 
systems  in  the  cotmtry  to  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  arouse  public  sentiment  to  the  ur- 
gent need  of  a  closer  relationship  between 
schools  and  homes.  If  parents  would  assist 
in  such  a  movement  some  of  the  uncertainty 
and  indefiniteness  in  our  present  educa- 
tional system  would  disappear.  So  long  as 
the  homes  fail  to  support  the  schools,  the 
teachers  and  supervisors  will  be  continually 
changing  their  courses  of  study.  They 
recognize  the  impossibility  of  their  pupils 
making  a  success  of  the  old-fashioned 
courses  which  include  such  topics  as  Latin, 
mathematics,  modern  languages,  and  which 
require  laborious  study  outside  of  class. 
They  yield  to  the  temptation  to  make  up 
courses  which  make  little  demand  on  the 
homes.  They  introduce  such  topics  as 
manual  training,  the  host  of  so-called  prac- 
tical subjects  which  may  be  done  directly 
under  their  supervision.  The  topics  may 
be  important,  but  they  crowd  out  the  things 
which  furnish  the  rigorous  drill  which  is 
essential  to  the  proper  development  of 
every  boy. 

The  so-called  practical  tendencies  of 
modern  education  are  to  be  deplored,  and 
they  cannot  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds  until  this  better  understanding  be- 
tween parents  and  teachers  is  established. 
Parents  must  realize  that  teaching  is  not 
a  kind  of  hypodermic  process  by  which 
knowledge  is  injected  into  the  heads  of 
their  children.  The  teacher  can  only  pre- 
sent the  information  (some  more  clearly 
and  intelligently  than  others),  but  the  work 
of  acquisition  must  be  done  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  When  the  true  relationship 
between  the  schools  and  the  homes  is  es- 
tablished, educators  will  be  able  to  agree 
more  readily  upon  what  must  be  studied. 
The  modem  tendency  has  been  to  make 
everything  as  easy  as  possible  for  the 
pupils,  whereas  the  object  of  education 
should  be  to  present  topics  which  call  for 
the  exercise  of  the  pupil's  fullest  powers 


of  concentration  and  attention.  There  is 
very  little  danger  that  the  American  boy 
will  overwork  himself.  The  distractions  to 
which  he  is  subjected  are  more  wearing 
and  more  dangerous  to  his  physical  de- 
velopment than  the  tasks  which  any  sdiool- 
master  is  likely  to  set. 

The  pressure  to  make  things  easier  is 
coming  from  all  sides.  The  percentage  of 
failures  in  the  schools  is  too  high,  we  are 
told.  The  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  leading  colleges  are  too  severe.  Ex- 
aminations should  be  done  away  with. 
From  every  quarter  comes  the  demand  to 
relax  in  the  demands  upon  boys.  Many  of 
the  improvements  which  are  suggested  ap- 
proach the  difficulty  from  the  wrong  point 
of  view.  If  we  could  improve  all  over  the 
country  the  character  of  the  work  that  is 
done,  if,  to  use  a  medical  expression,  we 
could  build  up  the  boy's  mental  system,  he 
would  be  able  to  stand  more  successfully 
the  rigorous  tests  to  which  there  is  now 
widespread  objection. 

Education's  Greatest  Foes, — ^The  task  of 
the  schools  is  growing  more  difficult  every 
day  because  of  the  increasing  excitement 
to  which  children  are  subjected.  One  of 
the  greatest  foes  to  education  is  excite- 
ment, restlessness.  There  is  not  a  head- 
master of  a  boarding  school  in  the  country 
who  does  not  dread  the  slightest  interrup- 
tion to  the  regular  routine  of  his  school 
life.  An  extraordinary  athletic  event,  a 
school  dance,  a  serious  accident,  is  sufficient 
to  upset  the  work  of  the  school  so  com- 
pletely that  a  week  may  be  required  before 
his  boys  regain  their  equilibrium.  If  the 
excitement  is  feared  by  the  masters  in 
boarding  schools,  which  are  usually  located 
in  some  quiet  spot  in  the  country,  what  can 
be  said  of  the  difficulties  of  the  teachers  in 
day  schools,  whose  pupils  are  exposed  con- 
tinually to  all  the  distractions  of  the  cities? 
Their  task  is  almost  hopeless  unless  they 
can  count  upon  the  support  of  the  homes. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  must 
expect  that  the  number  of  boarding  schools 
will  increase.  Parents  either  will  not  or 
cannot  control  the  distractions  of  their  sons. 
Social  entertainments,  the  theatre,  automo- 
bile rides  are  allowed  to  encroach  upon 
the  time  which  should  be  given  over  to 
quiet  and  consistent  preparation  of  the  next 
day's  tasks.  Not  only  is  the  time  lost  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  study,  but  the 
boy  is  rendered  unfit  to  do  his  class  work 
satisfactorily.  It  is  not  an  accident  or  a 
mere  chance  that  the  youthful  prodigies  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  magazines  are  trained 
by  their  parents  and  not  by  the  schools. 
The  schools  are  hardly  successful  in  train- 
ing the  average  boy.  The  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  must  be  the  teacher^s 
guiding  principle. 
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He  cannot  help  the  clever  boy  beyond 
a  certain  point  it  thereby  he  is  compelled 
to  neglect  the  boy  of  mediocre  ability.  Nor 
is  it  possible  for  him  ordinarily  to  encour- 
age the  backward  boy,  because  this  time  is 
occupied  with  the  "average"  boys  who 
form  the  bulk  of  his  dass.  This  condition 
is  especially  true  of  the  public  schools 
where  the  classes  are  deplorably  large.  If, 
then,  unusual  results  are  expected  either 
with  exceptionally  gifted  boys  or  with  those 
who  are  backward  the  duties  of  the  parents 
become  especially  unimportant  Ordinarily 
parents  cannot  be  expected  to  do  the  work 
of  the  teacher,  and  this  article  does  not 
in  any  sense  urge  them  to  do  so.  The  work 
of  teaching  should  be  done  by  teachers,  and 
it  is  entirely  in  order  that  parents  should 
expect  results  from  the  schools  to  which 
they  send  their  boys.  It  is,  however,  essen- 
tial that  parents  should  support  the  teach- 
ers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  parents  will  co-operate  so  fully 
with  the  teachers  that  they  will  welcome 
whatever  suggestions  the  teachers  may  be 
able  or  willing  to  make.  On  the  other 
hand,  superintendents  of  education  would 
do  well  to  have  each  teacher  in  their  sys- 
tems of  schools  send  home  precise  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  much  time  should  be  re- 
quired in  the  preparation  of  lessons,  how 
the  lessons  should  be  prepared,  and  any 
other  notes  that  may  help  parents  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  classroom. 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 


Hundreds  and  thousands  of  you,  girls, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  attended 
the  commencements  of  your  various  schools, 
and  received^  the  longed-for  diploma,  the 
result  of  your* patient  labor  over  your  books 
for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  While  you 
are  rejoicing  over  the  possession  of  this 
cherished  bit  of  parchment,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  document  I  found  the 
other  day  in  an  old  trtmk.  It  was  among 
a  roll  of  papers  quite  faded  and  yellow  with 
age — the  school  certificates  of  a  young  girl, 
who,  if  she  is  living  still,  is  now  an  old  lady 
with  gray  hair  and  grandchildren. 

I  was  curious  to  read  what  this  little 
grandmother's  teachers  had  said  about  her 
when  she  was  a  school  girl.  I  read  one 
thing  especially :  "  We  commend  Miss  Emily 
for  her  cheerful  disposition,  and  her  pleas- 
ant habit  of  looking  on  the  bright  side." 

This  would  seem  a  curious  sentence, 
would  it  not,  to  be  fotmd  nowadays  in  a 
diploma  presented  to  young  ladies  about  to 
leave  a  "  Female  College  "  ?  Well  advanced 
as  we  think  ourselves  in  this  age  of  the 
world,  I  am  not  sure  but  what  we  have 


something  to  learn  from  the  school  certifi- 
cates of  our  grandmothers.  When  you 
come  down  to  breakfast,  girls,  on  the  mor- 
row after  having  graduated,  remember,  if 
you  can,  to  add  to  ^our  attainments  in 
Latin  and  mathematics  the  quality  for 
which  Miss  Emily  was  so  much  commended. 
You  may  hold  a  diploma,  but  your  place  is 
still  at  home,  and  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of 
Latin  or  logic  that  will  affect  the  atmos- 
phere there. 

"My  daughter  is  a  perfect  sunbeam." 
When  you  hear  a  father  say  that,  you  may 
know  that  he  has  a  precious  treasure  in  the 
house.  One  of  these  days,  when  we  get  the 
perfect  school  of  the  future,  we  shall  have, 
alongside  the  statements  as  to  book  learning 
made  in  the  diploma,  the  assurance  that  our 
girl  graduates  have  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  the  school  course  in  regard  to 
being  "of  a  cheerful  disposition." — Har- 
per^s  Young  People, 

LOOKING  FOR  THE  GOOD. 


HAPPY  is  he  who  is  ever  looking  for  the 
good  things  of  life,  and  also  seeks  to 
bring  before  the  vision  of  his  fellows  only 
that  which  will  add  to  their  joy,  peace,  and 
gladness.  Those  who  are  always  looking 
for  unpleasant  things  of  life  can  find  plenty 
to  contemplate,  but  in  doing  so,  they  suc- 
ceed in  making  not  only  themselves  miser- 
able but  oftentimes  their  associates  as  well. 
Those  thus  inclined  can  learn  a  valuable 
lesson  from  the  following  anecdote  related 
by  Miss  Mulock,  a  well-known  English 
writer : — 

"A  lady  and  gentleman  were  in  a  lum- 
ber yard  situated  by  a  dirty  foul-smelling 
river.  The  lady  said,  *  How  good  the  pine 
boards  smell ! ' 

"'Pine  boards!'  exclaimed  the  gentle- 
man.    '  Just  smell  the  foul  river  I ' 

"'No,  thank  you,'  the  lady  replied;  'I 
prefer  to  smell  the  pine  boards.' 

"And  she  was  right.  If  she,  or  we,  can 
carry  this  principle  through  our  entire  liv- 
ing, we  shall  have  a  cheerful  heart,  a  cheer- 
ful voice,  and  a  cheerful  face." 

Yes,  the  lady  was  right.  She  had  dis- 
covered the  true  philosophy  of  being  happy, 
and  of  making  others  so.  To  make  this 
fortunate  discovery,  one  need  not  be  a  full- 
grown  man  or  woman.  Even  boys  and 
girls  may  become  past  masters  in  this  de- 
lightful philosophy,  as  was  learned  by  a 
man  who  has  written  out  his  experience 
thus: 

"I  once  met  a  little  fellow  on  the  road 
carrying  a  basket  of  blackberries,  and  said 
to  him,  'Sammy,  where  did  you  get  such 
berries  ? ' 

"  *  Over  there,  sir,  in  the  briers.' 
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Won't  your  mother  be  rfad  to  see  you 
come  home  with  a  basketful  of  such  nice, 
ripe  fruit?' 

"'Yes,  sir/  said  Sammy,  'she  always 
seems  glad  when  I  show  her  the  berries, 
and  I  don't  tell  her  anything  about  the 
briers  in  my  feet.' 

"I  rode  on,  but  Sammy's  remark  had 
given  me  a  lesson;  and  I  resolved  that 
henceforth  in  my  daily  life  I  would  tnr  to 
think  of  the  berries,  and  say  nothing  aoout 
the  briers." 

ANCIENT  WONDERS  ECLIPSED. 

Several  new  sets  of  seven  wonders 
of  the  world  are  now  in  daily  use — 
wireless  telegraph  and  'phone;  airships, 
phonography,  moving,  speaking  pictures, 
micro-photography,  electric  furnaces  and 
spectrum  analysis.  Any  one  of  the  seven 
is  greater  by  far  than  were  the  famous 
seven  wonders  of  all  antiquity.  And  other 
combinations  could  easily  be  formed. 

One  not  in  this  list,  the  stopping  of  a 
passenger  train  from  high  speed  in  a  very 
short  time  by  a  distant  train  despatcher  by 
wireless  transmission  of  electric  waves,  is 
greater  in  itself  than  all  wrought  by  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Airships,  dirgible  from  a 
station  on  the  earth,  are  also  a  greater 
triumph  of  mind  than  any  achievement  of 
all  Mesopotamians  or  Egyptians. 

The  Owens  river  aqueduct  in  California 
is  superior  to  any  feat  of  engineering  ever 
performed,  for  pyramids,  hanging  gardens 
and  temples  with  the  ancients  were  not  so 
magnificent  as  this  water  conduit  with  its 
remarkable  siphons.  Likewise  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  entire  wonders  of  all  ancient 
times  are  eclipsed  by  the  mighty  works  at 
Niagara  Falls. 

Photo-microscopy  by  means  of  the  new 
Jena  glass,  ultra-violet  light  microscopes, 
has  simply  opened  the  corridors  of  a  new, 
almost  infinite,  universe — that  of  the  ex- 
cessively minute.  Hitherto  unknown  ob- 
jects by  literal  millions  are  discovered  by 
means  of  the  new  science  of  microscopy 
and  then  photographed.  Thus  numberless 
species  of  bacteria  whose  existence  was 
not  suspected  are  discovered,  photographed 
on  moving-picture  machine  films,  then 
magnified  again  and  thrown  on  a  screen, 
where  all  can  peer  into  the  deeps  of  a  uni- 
verse as  complex  as  the  stellar  structure. 

Phonographs  are  so  wonderful  that  im- 
agination is  surpassed.  Every  language 
can  now  be  recorded  for  future  generation 
to  compare  with  languages  then  spoken. 
Had  the  primeval  Sanskrit  Aryans  made 
use  of  these  phonographs,  and  these  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  time  and  hateful  war, 
we  should  now  be  able  to  hear  the  root 
words  of  all  Aryan  languages. 


The  transmission  of  grand  opera,  con- 
certs, oratorios,  songs,  orchestra  music, 
speeches,  sermons  and  all  sounds  desired 
from  a  center  to  the  people  of  an  entire 
State,  is  one  of  another  set  of  seven  or  of 
a  hundred  modem  marvels. 

The  transmission  of  newspapers,  printed 
as  the  news  arrives  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  your  own  homes,  is  m  sight  A 
book  would  be  required  to  even  mention 
the  advance  in  physiology  and  biology, 
with  the  greater  advance  in  the  recondite 
and  abstruse  studies  of  mind-properties. 

LONG-DISTANCE  TELEPHONE. 

A  long-distance  telephone  wire  connect- 
ing New  York  city  with  Denver,  Colorado, 
demonstrated  on  Monday,  May  8,  its  capa- 
city to  carry  with  distinctness  a  telephone 
message  so  that  those  two  cities,  which  are 
a  little  over  two  thousand   (2,000)   miles 
apart,  are  now  brought  into  nextdoor  con- 
tact.    Soon   San  Francisco  and  Portland, 
Maine,  will  be   talking  together  over  the 
heavy  copper  wires,  as  if  but  a  few  miles 
apart.    In    the    year    1907    the    demands 
which  came  to  the  managers  of  the  tele- 
phone companies  from  the  remoter  West, 
especially  from  the  Southwest,  the  Valley 
of  the  Missouri  and  from  the  wheat  and 
corn  belts,  for  telephone  installation  were 
so  great  that  it  was  purposed  to  expend 
$150,000,000  in  establishing  the  telepnone 
throughout  all  these  regions.    A  most  care- 
ful estimate  was  made  which  showed  that 
that  sum  could  be  expended  to  commercial 
advantage   for  the  business  was  awaiting 
the  telephone  companies  all  over  the  West 
as  soon  as  telephone  plants  could  be  con- 
structed.    That  happened  to  be,  however, 
the  year  of  business  demoralization  which 
culminated  in  the  panic,  and  the  telephone 
company  was  obliged  to  post()one  the  great 
work  which  it  had  in  contemplation.    Now, 
however,  it  is  purposed  thoroughly  to  cob- 
web every  portion  of  the  country  where 
there  is  the  probability  of  telephone  busi- 
ness present  or  prospective,  and  these  local 
or  neighborly  telephone  establishments  are 
to  be  supplemented  by  long-distance  com- 
munication.   If  it  is  possible  for  science  to 
construct  telephone  apparatus   and  plants 
by  means  of  which  New  York  and  Denver 
can  communicate  as  easily  as  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  New   York  and  Boston 
and  New  York  and  Chicago  do,  then  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  science 
may  not  carry  her  triumphs  still   farther, 
so  that  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  may 
be  brought  into  telephonic  communication. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  leading  electrical 
authorities  are  now  practically  convinced 
that  science  and  inventive  genius  will 
within  a  few  years  perfect  apparatus  by 
means    of   which    the   telephone   may  be 
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operated  by  utilization  of  the  Hertzian 
waves,  through  some  modification  or  re- 
adaptation  of  the  wireless  telegraph  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Westinghouse  is  so  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  next  development  will 
be  the  utilization  of  the  Hertzian  waves 
that  he  has  recently  publicly  stated  it  to  be 
his  belief  that  wireless  telephone  apparatus 
will  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  so  per- 
fected as  to  make  long-distance  communi- 
cation with  the  telephone  commercially  as 
practicable  as  the  wireless  telegraph  has 
now  proved  itself  to  be. 

President  Vail  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company  is  still  young  enough  to 
be  able  reasonably  to  contemplate  the  com- 
plete telephonizing  of  the  United  States, 
both  long-distance  and  township  or  county 
telephone.  The  instant-communication  in- 
telligence which  the  telephone  will  make 
possible  is  to  be  of  economic  consequence 
which  a  few  of  our  statesmen  are  beginning 
to  understand.  The  telephone  is  to  make 
the  farmer  a  better  master  of  the  market 
than  he  has  been  in  the  past.  By  it  he  is  to 
be  brought  into  instant  touch  with  the  mar- 
ket. George  W.  Perkins,  in  some  of  his 
recent  addresses,  has  dwelt  with  emphasis 
upon  the  influence  which  the  telephone  is 
hereafter  to  have  both  upon  the  economic 
and  upon  political  questions.  When  Presi- 
dent Vail's  plans  are  completed  there  is  to 
be  no  remote  part  of  the  United  States ;  all 
parts  will  be  brought  into  neighborly  asso- 
ciation. So  that  in  this  way  public  opinion 
will  be  more  swiftly  and  accurately  and 
wisely  formed  than  was  possible  in  the  past 
when  so  many  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  lived  in  points  remote  from  the 
cities. 

CURIOSITIES   OF   FIGURES. 


Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, has  recently  made  a  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  Curiosities  of  Fig- 
ures." It  consists  of  two  series  of  num- 
bers, of  which  no  description  is  necessary, 
as  they  speak  for  themselves.  You  should 
give  them  a  place  in  your  scrap  book: 

I  times  9  plus  2  equals  11. 

12  times  9  plus  3  equals  1 1 1. 

123  times  9  plus  4  equals  1 1 1 1. 

1234  times  9  plus  5  equals  1 1 1 1 1. 

12345  times  9  plus  6  equals  11 11 11. 

123456  times 9  plus  7  equals  iiiiiii. 

1234567 times 9 plus 8 equals  iiiiiiii. 

12345678  times  9  plus 9  equals  iiiiiiiii. 

I  times  8  plus  i  equals  9. 

12  times  8  plus  2  equals  98. 

123  times  8  plus  3  equals  987. 

1234  times  8  plus  4  equals  9876. 

12345  times  8  plus  5  equals  98765. 

123456  times  8  plus  6  equals  987654. 


1234567  times  8  plus  7  equals  9876543. 

12345678  times  8  plus  8  equals  98765432. 

123456789  times  8  plus  9  equals  987654321. 

A  POSER  IN  FRACTIONS. . 

The  next  time  you  see  together  a  num- 
ber of  school  teachers,  bookkeepers  or 
others  who  pride  themselves  on  their  fig- 
ures, ask  them  this  plain  question: 

"How  much  greater  than  three-fourths 
is  four- fourths  ?" 

The  answer  looks  easy.  But  just  wait  a 
minute.  Of  course  3-4ths  is  just  three 
times  as  great  as  i-4th;  therefore  4-4ths, 
which  is  3-4ths  plus  i-4th,  is  just  i-3rd 
grreater  than  3-4tns.  That  is  easy  enough. 
Only,  to  put  it  correctly,  suppose  you  have 
3-4ths  of  an  apple  and  I  give  you  another 
quarter;  then  clearly  you  have  one-fourth 
more  than  you  had.  In  other  words,  4-4ths 
is  I -3rd  greater  than  3-4ths  and  4-4ths 
is  I -4th  greater  than  3-4ths.  So  take  your 
choice.  _ 

DOT  MILLER  OF  OHIO. 

BY   ERASMUS   WILSON. 


CLOTHES  don't  make  the  man,  nor  does 
raiment,  borrowed  or  hired,  for  grad- 
uating occasions  cheapen  the  man  in  after 
years.  Anyway,  doesn't  a  man  make  just 
as  good  an  appearance  in  a  borrowed  or 
rented  dress  suit  as  in  one  of  his  own  that 
is  not  paid  for?  Indeed,  a  rented  suit  is 
just  as  good  as  one  owned.  A  borrowed 
suit  for  an  occasion  when  a  man  is  to 
make  a  special  appearance  is  far  more 
creditable  and  commendable  than  is  a  bor- 
rowed oration  or  essay,  delivered  in  elabo- 
rate full  dress  for  which  the  highest  price 
has  been  paid.  A  full  dress  suit  is  not  a 
paying  investment  for  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate, nor  for  the  average  college  graduate. 

Girls  would  think  it  bad  to  graduate  in 
borrowed  gowns,  or  to  make  one  gown 
serve  for  half  a  dozen.  It  used  to  be  dif- 
ferent with  g^rls,  the  same  as  with  boys. 
At  least  it  was  over  in  Ohio  in  the  early 
days  of  the  normal  schools.  Then  it  was 
not  unusual  for  a  graduating  gown  to  go 
the  rounds,  and  one  bouquet  of  cut  flowers 
was  made  to  serve  several  performers 
simply  by  tying  with  a  different  ribbon  or 
changing  a  few  of  the  flowers.  Gowning, 
however,  was  not  so  much  the  rage  in  those 
days  as  now.  More  attention  was  given  to 
the  matter  of  education  than  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  exhibited.  Sunday 
clothes  were  held  to  be  good  enough  for 
examination  and  exhibition  days,  unless 
there  was  something  peculiar  or  unusual 
on  the  programme. 

Dorothy  Miller  was  one  of  the  normal 
school  girls  in  those  days,  and  not  so  long 
ago  that  she  may  not  be  in  full  life  and 
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vigorous  to-day.  Henry  Miller  was  ac- 
counted a  poor  man,  bein?  the  owner  of 
quite  a  small  farm  and  the  father  of  a 
large  family.  So  small  was  his  farm  and 
so  large  was  his  family  that  no  one  envied 
him.  Dot  was  the  eldest  girl,  and  in  a 
sense  the  mainstay  of  the  family,  for  with- 
out her  assistance  her  mother  could  scarcely 
have  managed  to  get  along,  having  so  many 
babies  to  care  for  and  to  work  for.  Henry 
Miller  was  a  believer  in  education,  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  normal  school, 
which  was  in  fact  a  high  school  with  a 
normal  department  added.  And  in  spite 
of  all,  he  managed  so  as  to  have  his  cnil- 
dren  go  to  school  regularly,  even  if  he  had 
to  hitch  up  and  take  them  in  the  spring 
wagon  when  the  weather  or  the  roads  were 
too  bad  for  them  to  go  afoot.  Dot  trudged 
that  three  miles  to  the  high-normal  school 
after  having  risen  at  daylight  and  done  up 
the  housework,  and  then  trudged  back  again 
only  to  pitch  in  and  finish  up  the  work  of 
the  day.  She  dressed  plainly  and  inex- 
pensively. In  fact  she  had  to,  because  her 
father  couldn't  afford  anything  more  than 
the  plainest  clothes  for  his  children. 

As  commencement  day  approached  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  talk  among  the  girls  as 
to  what  they  were  going  to  wear.  Dot  had 
in  mind  a  new  dress,  but  about  that  time 
her  father  met  with  an  accident  that  un- 
fitted him  for  work,  besides  entailing  some 
unusual  expense.  She  went  right  along, 
only  working  harder,  even  taking  turns  in 
the  fields  and  driving  to  town  with  loads 
of  farm  produce.  Some  of  her  classmates 
thought  that  she  wouldn't  think  of  gradu- 
ating, anyway  she  wouldn't  be  given  a  place 
on  the  programme,  because  she  had  no 
clothes  to  wear. 

Among  the  prizes  offered  was  a  gilt- 
edged  copy  of  Whittier's  poems,  and  among 
the  names  on  the  programme  was  that  of 
Dot  Miller  in  the  recitation  class.  When 
the  eventful  evening  came,  the  stage  in  the 
normal  school  hall  was  filled  with  the  best- 
dressed  aggregation  of  girls  and  boys  ever 
seen  in  the  town.  The  exercises  were 
brilliant  and  highly  pleasing  to  the  large 
and  critical  audience  assembled.  The 
gowning  of  the  girls  was  particularly 
noticeable,  their  parents  seemingly  having 
left  nothing  undone  to  make  their  particu- 
lar child  appear  to  a  little  better  advantage 
than  any  other.  Ribbons  fluttered  in  the 
fitful  fan-breezes,  laces  of  fine  fabrics 
flung  gracefully  to  neat  figures,  while  fra- 
grant bouquets  of  cut  flowers  rendered  the 
rather  heavy  atmosphere  redolent.  Proud 
mammas  took  special  pride  in  telling  those 
about  them  how  much  their  daughter's 
graduating  gowns  had  cost,  and  how  hard 
they  had  worked  to  get  them  ready  for  this 
great  occasion. 


But  where  was  Dot  Miller?  She  was 
there  all  right,  but  not  much  in  evidence, 
as  she  had  modestly  taken  a  back  seat,  away 
back,  in  fact,  for  there  was  much  crowding 
and  bustling  for  front  seats.  The  several 
performers  had  all  done  well  and  been 
vociferously  applauded,  and  a  bunch  or  a 
basket  of  flowers  passed  across  the  foot- 
lights to  each  one.  Finally  Dot  Miller  was 
called,  which  was  the  signal  for  some  gig- 
gling and  craning  of  necks  by  those  on  die 
stage  as  well  as  in  the  audience.  And 
there  was  more  giggling  when  she  came 
forward  in  her  Sunday  calico  dress,  widi 
no  other  ornaments  than  a  string  of  glass 
beads  that  had  been  given  to  her  by  her 
grandmother  when  she  was  a  baby.  Her 
beautiful  chestnut  brown  hair,  which  hong 
in  long  braids,  exactly  matched  her  sun- 
bronzed  complexion,  and  heightened  the 
effect  of  her  bright,  blue  eyes.  Her  hands 
may  have  seemed  to  be  a  bit  large,  or  it 
may  have  been  because  they  were  a  bit 
tanned  and  somewhat  swollen  on  account 
of  the  work  they  had  done. 

Dot  had  chosen  Whittier's  "  Maud  Mai- 
ler "  for  her  recitation,  and  she  hadn't  pro- 
ceeded far  until  the  audience  began  to  feel 
that  she  was  the  real  "  Maud."  Her  cheap 
calico  gown  was  soon  forgotten,  and  the 
lack  of  fixings  and  flowers  was  unnoticed. 
The  close  of  her  recital  was  followed  by 
the  first  genuinely  honest  burst  of  applause 
that  had  rung  through  the  hall  that  even- 
ing. There  being  no  basket  of  flowers  for 
her,  Mrs.  Bettie  Brown,  one  of  the  high- 
up  leaders  of  society,  loosened  her  &e 
corsage  bouquet,  and  with  her  own  hands 
passed  it  over  the  lights  to  Dot,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  tears  and  smiles.  Dot  got 
the  prize  also. — Journal  of  Education. 


PARCELS  POST. 


IF  General  Hitchcock  will  stop  advocat- 
ing a  higher  postal  tax  on  newspapen 
and  periodicals,  the  greatest  educational 
influence  the  country  possesses,  and  orge 
Congress  to  give  the  people  a  Parcels  Post, 
so  that  the  rural  carriers  will  have  some- 
thing to  carry  beyond  a  few  pounds  on  each 
trip,  he  will  be  doing  something  that  will 
redound  to  his  credit  by  placing  the  postal 
service  on  a  paying  basis  and  satisfying 
the  urgent  demand  of  the  people. 

As  we  write  it  is  announced  that  four 
more  cities  of  "  barbarous  Mexico  '*  are  to 
have  a  Parcels  Post  agreement  with  the 
United  States  by  which  packages  weighing 
up  to  eleven  pounds  ma^  be  mailed  from 
any  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  sum 
of  twelve  cents  per  pound,  while  within 
our  own  borders  only  four  pounds  may  be 
carried  between  cities  only  a  few  miles 
apart,  or  across  a  river,  and  at  a  cost  of 
sixty-four  cents. 
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This  anomalous  condition  does  not  lie 
within  the  province  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  correct — it  rests  with  Congress ; 
but  he  can  utilize  some  of  the  surplus 
energy  directed  against  the  Press  in  push- 
ing for  a  ParcelsJPost  such  as  all  civilized 
countries  now  possess. 

Let  us  urge  upon  our  brethren  of  the 
Press  everywhere  to  enter  the  fight  for  an 
adequate  Parcels  Post  system  such  as  our 
country  ought  to  have.  With  such  a  sys- 
tem established  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  there  will  be  an  end  of  postal  deficits, 
the  public  will  be  properly  served,  and  the 
Government  will  have  no  further  incentive 
or  excuse  for  interfering  with  the  business 
and  rights  of  publishers  and  the  liberty  of 
the  Press,  and  the  full  and  legitimate  influ- 
ence and  development  of  the  Public  Press. 
An  excellent  plan  will  be  to  serve  warning 
upon  every  member  of  Congress  and  Sena- 
tor who  will  not  meet  the  public  demand 
in  this  respect  and  vote  for  a  Parcels  Post 
bill  this  winter,  that  he  must  henceforth 
stand  aside  and  let  a  more  responsive  and 
better  man  come  to  the  front.  The  extor- 
tion and  monopoly  of  the  express  should 
be  ended. 

Brethren,  this  matter  is  in  your  hands; 
will  you  live  up  to  your  opportunities? — 
Printer/  Ink. 

HOUSEKEEPING  BY  PARCELS  POST. 

"We  stood  in  a  little  antique  shop  in 
Hereford,  and  the  Extravagant  Lady,  who 
had  cultivated  the  bad  habit  of  buying 
everything  that  struck  her  fancy,  looked 
thoughtful  as  she  picked  up  the  change  left 
from  a  five-pound  note. 

"'Yes,'  she  acceded,  while  the  little 
dealer,  as  antique  as  his  shop,  expatiated 
over  the  bareain  he  had  just  let  go,  'yes, 
I  know  they  re  a  bargain — only  what  on 
earth  am  I  to  do  with  them  while  we  go 
tripping  around?  I  can't  pack  them  in  mv 
trunk.' 

"'Post  them,*  suggested  the  little  man, 
nonchalantly. 

"'Post — these t*  repeated  the  Lady. 

"'There'  were  a  shovel,  poker,  and 
tongs,  accompanied  by  a  lovely  brass  fen- 
der, all  guaranteed  to  be  seventeenth-cen- 
tuiy  junk. 

'  'Certainly.  Post  them  to  Liverpool. 
The  steamship  people  will  keep  them  till 
you  sail.' 

'"Post  them!'  repeated  the  Lady. 
'That's  preposterous  I  They've  got  to  be 
expressed.' 

"The  little  antique  man  stared  in  per- 
plttdtv.    'What's  expressed?' 

"'Why,  expressed  is — expressed.  It's 
sending  bundles  by  express — through  an 
express  office.  Don^t  you  understand? ' 
The  Extravagant  Lady  looked  at  him  as 


if  he  ought  to  be  expressed  to  an  imbecile 
asylum. 

"Tm  sorry,'  he  confessed  humbly;  'it 
must  be  something  American;  I  never 
heard  of  it  before.  We  have  nothing  but 
the  post  in  England  I' " 

This  was  the  startling  experience  of  a 
trio  of  travelers  in  England,  related  by  a 
writer  in  the  "Good  Housekeeping  Maga- 
zine" for  July.  Having  discovered  that, 
while  there  was  "nothing  but  the  post  in 
England,"  the  post  was  a  very  accommo- 
dating and  economical  agency  of  transpor- 
tation, the  travelers  began  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  it.  They  had  had  the  usual 
experience  of  European  travelers  of  finding 
their  trunks  grow  heavier  and  heavier  as 
the  souvenirs  and  mementoes  and  special 
bargains  of  place  after  place  had  been  ad- 
ded to  them;  but  now  they  set  about  to 
make  the  post  the  scapegoat  of  their  ex- 
travagances. "We  bought  two-pence 
worth  of  strong  brown  paper,  five  yards 
of  black  calico  to  sew  things  in  which 
would  not  wrap,  a  penny's  worth  of  stout 
twine,  then  we  went  at  lightening  our 
trunks.  The  hotel  clerk  sent  up  a  set  of 
scales,  and  we  did  as  fine  calculation  over 
our  merchandise  as  if  it  had  cost  the  cent 
an  ounce  it  does  here,  instead  of  two  cents 
a  pound  charged  by  liberal  Britain.  .  .*. 
Here  are  the  contents  of  one  bundle :  Three 
wooden  dolls,  a  lace  robe,  two  pewter 
plates,  one  pewter  teapot,  a  hair  brush  and 
mirror,  a  brass  inkstand,  three  tartan  pho- 
tograph frames,  six  tablecloths,  fourteen 
towels,  a  camera  and  two  rubber  hot  bot- 
tles, all  wrapped  and  stitched  into  a  steamer 
rug  which  weighed  four  pounds.  That  was 
only  one  parcel — ^we  sent  a  dozen  through 
the  Hereiord  post-office:  a  Merry  Widow 
hat  in  gigantic  box,  the  postage  on  it  was 
twopence;  and  all  the  helter-skelter  pick- 
ups from  London  shopping — shoes,  gloves, 
a  set  of  furs,  a  winter  suit,  two  raincoats, 
an  old  clock,  brass,  copper,  and  pewter, 
bric-a-brac  and  baskets,  a  Sheffield  tray, 
ancient  candle-sticks  and  a  mahogany  foot- 
stool." They  soon  found  that  they  had 
posted  to  the  steamship  company,  to  be 
held  until  they  were  ready  to  sail,  fifteen 
bundles  of  all  sizes,  on  which  they  had 
spent  only  $1.25  in  postage.  When  they 
reached  the  home  port  with  their  purchases, 
says  the  writer,  "the  Custom-House  men 
were  heartless,  but  they  did  not  approach 
the  express  company  in  that  regard.  The 
latter  charged  $26.50  to  transport  from 
the  dock  to  our  home  things  which  the 
generous  British  post-office  took  oflF  our 
hands  for  $1.25."  That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  the  British  parcels  post  will  do  for  the 
prodigal  traveler  from  across  the  water; 
for  the  native  Briton  it  forms  an  almost 
indispensable   accessory   of  his   daily  life. 
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The  famous  short  bread  of  Lhambryde,  the 
wonderful  Harris  tweeds  spun  by  the  croft- 
ers in  the  Western  Highlands,  the  soft, 
fleecy  goods  of  the  ShetlsuKlers,  the  baddies 
of  the  fisher-folk  of  Finnan,  and  the  jams 
and  jellies  of  tinv  out-of-the-way  villages, 
are  all  marketed  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  by  post.  "  Everywhere,"  says  the 
writer,  ''the  British  parcels  post  brings  a 
market  to  the  door  of  any  British  subject 
in  the  most  out-of-the-world  spot,  if  he  has 
anything  worth  selling  and  knows  how  to 
sell  it."  "Where  we  went  visiting,"  she 
continues,  "our  hostess  wished  to  rent  a 
vacuum  cleaner  for  a  few  days.  It  came 
from  London,  with  twenty  cents  of  postage 
on  it,  and  the  rent  began  from  the  moment 
a  postman  handed  it  in  at  the  door.  I  saw 
crated  dogs,  cats,  and  pigeons  in  the  post- 
office,  cans  of  milk,  pots  and  pans,  peram- 
bulators, guns,  carpets,  memorial  wreaths, 
rubber  boots,  bundles  of  sheep  wool,  fiddles, 
hams,  blankets,  and  whisky.  If  you  could 
buy  an  eleven-pound  gravestone,  I  fancy 
that  would  go  through  the  mail,  for  eleven 
pounds  is  the  stoppine  point."  The  poor 
Briton  living  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
wonderful  inventions  of  the  New  World — 
like  the  express  company — ^has  "only  the 
post."  But  perhaps  if  we  had  a  post  like 
his,  and  enjoyed  such  service  as  has  just 
been  described,  we  might  be  almost  willing 
to  see  the  express  companies  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, unless  they  could — ^and  would — go 
and  do  likewise. 

WHY  HAVE  WE  NO  PARCELS  POST  IN  AMERICA? 

Why  have  we  no  parcels  post  in  America? 
Why  can  the  Englishman  send  a  package 
weighing  eleven  pounds  from  one  end  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  other  through  the  post- 
o^ce  at  the  cost  of  twenty-two  cents,  while 
an  American  can  mail  nothing  which 
weighs  more  than  four  pounds  and  must 
pay  for  the  transportation  of  a  package 
of  merchandise  of  that  extreme  weight 
sixty- four  cents?  Above  all,  why  is  it 
possible  for  one  of  us  to  send  a  package 
weighing  twelve  pounds  from  New  York 
or  Chicago  or  San  Francisco  to  any  post- 
office  in  England  or  Germany  or  any  one 
of  thirty-nine  other  countries,  at  a  rate  of 
twelve  cents  a  pound,  while  if  one  wants 
to  send  a  parcel  from  New  York  to  Jersey 
City,  or  from  Chicago  to  Evanston,  or  from 
San  Francisco  to  Berkeley,  the  limit  is 
four  pounds  in  weight  and  the  rate  is  six- 
teen cents  a  pound?  We  are  almost 
ashamed  to  repeat  the  aphorism  of  Mr. 
John  Wanamaker  when  he  was  Postmaster- 
General,  but  his  answer  to  our  question  is 
too  apt  not  to  be  quoted  once  more. 
"  There  are  four  reasons  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  parcels  post,"  said  Mr.  Wana- 
maker: "the  American  Express  Company, 


the  Adams  Express  Company,  the  United 
States  Express  Company,  and  the  WeUs 
Fargo  Express  Company."     That  is   one 
aspect  of  the  situation.     Another  is   sug- 
gested by  the  writer  in  "  Good  Housekeep- 
ing."   She  relates  that  an  intelligent  Con- 
gressman was  asked  why  we  cannot  have 
a  parcels  post.    His  secretary  laid  on  the 
tables  two  piles  of  letters,  one  high  and 
formidable,  the  other  insignificant.     With 
these  two  piles  as  an  object-lesson  the  Con- 
gressman  explained :   "  Parcels  post    is  a 
good  deal  like  woman  suffrage;  as  soon  as 
we  know  a  majority  of  the  women  in  mer- 
ica  want  suffrage,  it  is  tiieirs.    As  soon  as 
we   know   Americans   want  parcels    post, 
they  can  have  it.     Fm  in  favor  of  it  my- 
self and  would  vote  for  it  gladly;  but  mj 
job  is  to  speak  for  my  constituents,  not 
for  myself.    Now,  here's  the  test;  this  big 
pile  of  letters  came  from  people  who  doWi 
want  parcels  post.    Every  man  among  them 
thinks  of  No.  i— either  he  is  in  the  express 
business,  or  he  is  a  country  merchant  afraid 
of  losing  trade  if  folks  could  buy  through 
the  mails.    This  handful  of  letters  is  from 
the  people  who  do  want  parcels  post.    Most 
of  them,  like  yourself,  have  been  abroad 
and  have  seen  what  a  tremendous  boom 
the  institution  is  to  the  great  masses.    If 
every  man  and  woman  realized  as  we  do 
what  we  miss  in  not  having  a  parcels  post, 
they  would  sit  down  imme£atdy  and  write 
a  demand   for  it  of  their    Congressman. 
Then  we  should  have  it,  as  we  have  any- 
thing else  we  need  and  ask  for."    In  this 
matter,   as  in   many   others,   two  sets  of 
special  interests  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
general  interest.     The  express  companies 
very  naturally  do  not  want  to  compete  with 
the  post-office  on  any  but  the  very  advan- 
tageous terms  which  they  now  enjoy.    The 
small  storekeepers  in  country  towns  very 
naturally  fear  the  competition  of  the  great 
mail  order  houses  if  long-distance  trans- 
portation  of  merchandise  is   made  easier 
and  cheaper.    We  cannot  blame  either  the 
express  companies  or  the  storekeepers;  but 
both  classes  put  together  make  up  only  a 
very   small   fraction  of  the  population  of 
our  country.    The  interests  of  a  small  dass, 
or   of   two   small   classes,   cannot  be  per- 
manently allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  interests  of  all.    At  the  hearing  oi  the 
Postal  Commission  in  New  York  the  other 
day,  the  Postmaster-General  declared  that 
the  Department  was  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  parcels  post,  but  by  gradual 
degrees,  so  that  the  machinery  of  the  post- 
office  would  not  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  as 
it   inevitably  would  be  if  the  innovadon 
were  made  universal  at  once.     With  the 
Post-Office  Department  strongly   advocat- 
ing the  parcels  post,  there  ought  to  be  a 
well-founded    hope     that    Congress    will 
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establish  it.  It  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
make  the  hope  a  certainty  if  every  reader 
of  these  paragraphs  would  do  his  part  in 
seeing  that  the  smaller  pile  of  letters  on 
his  Congressman's  table  grew  until  it  over- 
topped the  other. — The  Outlook, 

The  following  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  United  States  Senate  by  Hon.  Jona- 
than Bourne,  Jr.,  of  Oregon: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  no  higher 
postage  rate  shall  be  charged  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  mail  entirely  within  the  United  States 
or  its  possessions  than  is  charged  for  trans- 
mission of  mail  partly  within  and  partly  with- 
out the  United  States  or  its  possessions.  The 
Postmaster  General  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  establish  and  enforce  rules  and 
regulations  which  will  give  the  people  of  the 
United  States  rights  and  privileges  m  the  use 
of  the  United  States  mails  as  liberal  as  the 
rights  and  privileges  the  United  States  accords 
to  the  people  of  the  most-favored  nation. 

He  said  it  may  seem  strange  to  members 
of  the  Senate  that  there  should  be  a  possi- 
bility of  legislation  giving  American  citi- 
zens privileges  in  the  United  States  mails 
between  themselves  equal  with  those  en- 
joyed by  residents  of  this  country  in  trans- 
action of  business  with  residents  of  foreign 
countries.  The  facts  are  these:  Within 
the  United  States  the  rate  of  postage  on 
fourth-class  matter  is  16  cents  a  pound, 
with  a  limit  of  4  pounds.  The  United 
States  is  party  to  a  treaty  under  which 
residents  of  29  foreign  countries  may  send 
fourth-class  matter  through  the  United 
States  mails  at  12  cents  a  pound,  with  a 
limit  of  II  pounds.  In  other  words,  a  man 
may  send  an  11 -pound  package  from  San 
Francisco  to  Rome,  Italy,  at  12  cents  a 
pound,  but  if  he  wishes  to  send  the  same 
articles  to  New  York  he  must  divide  them 
into  packages  of  not  to  exceed  4  pounds 
each  and  pay  16  cents  a  pound.  A  Japanese 
residing  m  New  York  can  send  an  11- 
pound  package  to  his  friends  in  Tokyo  at 
12  cents,  but  an  American  in  New  York 
can  send  only  a  4-pound  package  from  New 
York  to  Washington  and  must  pay  16  cents 
a  pound.  The  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads  of  both  Senate  and  House 
have  under  consideration  bills  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  parcels  post.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  specific  provisions  of  such  a  bill 
should  be  fixed  only  after  the  most  careful 
investigation.  I  believe  Congress  will 
establish  a  parcels-post  rate  of  less  than  12 
cents  a  pound,  and  a  rate  very  much  less 
than  that  for  short  hauls.  But  whatever 
the  ultimate  action  on  the  question  of  par- 
cels post,  I  see  no  reason  for  delay  in  the 
enactment  of  this  law,  giving  American 
citizens   as   favorable  postal    facilities   as 


this  Government  extends  to  residents  of 
foreign  countries.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  investigation  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment shows  that  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing fourth-class  matter  is  approximately  12 
cents  a  pound.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
will  in  no  way  conflict  with  any  subsequent 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  parcels  post. 


FRANCIS  ANDREW  MARCH. 


THE  life  of  a  great  scholar,  nobly  led, 
closes  with  the  death  of  Francis  An- 
drew March  of  Lafayette  College.  A  gra- 
duate of  Amherst,  a  small  college.  Profes- 
sor March  for  fifly-six  years  has  taught  at 
another  of  the  American  colleges  which 
has  kept  closely  to  the  task  of  coUege  train- 
ing and  education.  His  career  is  a  fruitful 
and  felicitous  example  of  the  work  of  a 
scholar  of  the  very  first  powers  and  attain- 
ments can  do,  if  his  whole  life  is  given  to 
inspiring  and  educating  men  in  a  class 
room  not  too  thronged  for  personal  in- 
fluence and  an  institution  not  too  large  for 
personal  contact.  With  Prof.  March  this 
influence  and  teaching  were  supplemented, 
sharpened  and  crowned  by  a  scholarship 
which  commands  the  attention  and  the  as- 
sent of  the  world  of  learning.  An  eminent 
scholar  at  the  desk  and  a  class  not  too 
numerous,  furnish  the  perfect  environment 
in  which  Professor  March  for  half  a  cen- 
tury did  his  monumental  work  on  men  and 
in  books. 

He  was  the  first  that  broke  into  the  un- 
touched and  unsounded  sea  of  the  textual 
study  in  the  class-room  of  the  masterpieces 
of  English  literature.  No  man  before  him 
had  set  out,  to  use  his  fit  phrase,  "  to  teach 
English  like  Latin  or  Greek."  In  his  "  Com- 
parative Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Language,"  issued  in  1870,  he  was  the 
earliest,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  forty- 
one  years  later,  to  tread  all  the  weary  way 
from  Hicks'  "  Institutions  "  to  the  scholars 
of  his  own  day  and  establish  the  position 
of  the  tongue  as  a  language  and  not  a  dia- 
lect in  a  volume  of  which  Max  Muller  said 
"everybody  praises  it." 

From  its  publication  he  stood  file-leader 
in  the  great  task  of  research  which  has  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  English  tongue  and 
its  literature.  To  exhaustive  scholarship 
and  wide  learning,  he  added  the  delicate 
ear  of  the  poet  for  the  intricacies  of  meter, 
the  sensitive  judgment  of  the  well-bred 
man  of  letters  on  standards  of  pronuncia- 
tion and  the  broad  knowledge  of  the  skilled 
uses  of  words  in  their  subtle  shades  of 
meaning. 

This  is  an  amazing  and  most  unusual 
combination     of     powers.       Grammarian, 
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lexicographer,  philologist,  commentator, 
author  and  teacher,  he  left  his  handiwork 
over  the  whole  broad  field  he  covered.  He 
made  "Beowulf"  his  own,  that  a  French 
scholar  dedicated  to  the  scholar  of  Lafay- 
ette the  first  French  edition  of  the  earliest 
of  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  He  left  the  criti- 
cism of  the  language  of  Shakespeare  on  a 
new  basis  and  let  in  new  light  on  the  Eng- 
lish hexameter.  He  began  "  English  "  that 
many  branching  tree  of  clustering  studies 
in  our  college  training,  full  of  fruit  in  the 
hands  of  a  scholar  like  him,  so  barren  in 
less  gifted  hands.  He  gave  English  spelling 
a  new  form  and  did  more  to  change  it  than 
any  one  man  since  Noah  Webster  and  the 
earlier  English  printer  who  established  the 
received  usage,  altered  at  so  many  points 
by  the  "Spelling  Reform"  proposed  in 
z88o  by  the  scholar  just  gone.  He  revised 
definition  in  one  great  dictionary  so  as  to 
set  a  new  standard  of  suggestive  and  com- 
parative accuracy.  In  his  grammar,  in 
editing  texts,  in  his  manifold  reviews,  in 
his  criticisms  and  in  his  innumerable  papers, 
he  used  a  pellucid,  elevated  style  which  be- 
spoke the  man  not  merely  of  letters  and 
learning,  but  of  dignity,  elevation  and  un- 
erring taste. 

But  his  work  as  a  teacher  in  building 
men  was  greater  than  all  else  and  there  is 
no  graduate  of  Lafayette  as  its  greatest 
scholar  is  laid  to  rest  to-day  but  will  feel  the 
inestimable  life-long  debt  he  owes  to  Fran- 
cis Andrew  March. — Philadelphia  Press. 


GOOD  ROADS  AND  BETTER 
SCHOOLS. 


A  PERSON  rarely  takes  to  a  proposition 
until  he  is  convinced  of  its  merits,  or 
that  it  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  his 
interests.  This  is  true  in  every  line  of 
business  and  in  every  phase  of  life,  and  it  is 
especiallv  true  when  the  proposition  in- 
volves the  expenditure  of  money  or  labor. 
The  improvement  of  our  public  roads  re- 
quires the  expenditure  of  both  money  and 
labor.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  those 
from  whom  the  money  and  labor  for  im- 
proving our  roads  must  come  must  first  be 
convinced  that  it  will  inure  to  their  bene- 
ficial interests  and  general  welfare. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  road  improvement.  After  more 
than  ten  years  of  active  campaigning  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  work,  its 
importance  has  not  been  fully  realized  by 
the  people.  Some  of  them,  in  fact,  many 
of  them,  thoroughly  appreciate  the  vast  eco- 
nomic and  social  advantages  which  will  re- 
sult from  good  roads,  but  the  majority  do 
not.    A  reversal  of  this  majority  will  be  the 


greatest  achievement  yet  attained  by  the 
agitation  for  road  improvement,  and  the 
only  method  whereby  that  may  be  accom- 
plished is  through  a  systematic  education  of 
the  people  as  to  the  benefits  which  wiS 
accrue  to  them. 

The  advantages  of  good  roads  extend  to 
every  citizen,  whether  he  live  in  city  or 
country;  and  to  every  enterprise,  whether 
it  be  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  min- 
ing. All  are  more  or  less  dependent  oo 
the  common  highways  as  an  avenue  of  the 
commercial  transportation,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  these  highways  are  improved  so  as 
to  facilitate  transportation  are  they  bene- 
fitted thereby.  These  benefits  have  been 
carefully  computed  and  estimated  in  dollars 
and  cents,  and  so  enormous  have  they  bera 
thus  demonstrated  to  be  that  they  present 
a  convincing  argument  to  any  thinking  man 
of  the  importance  and  necessity  for  road 
improvement. 

but  there  are  other  elements  of  advan- 
tage which  more  urgently  recommend  the 
improvement  of  our  roads.  Advantages 
which  deserve  far  more  serious  considera- 
tion than  any  financial  advantages  which 
we  may  gain,  and  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured according  to  any  monetary  standard, 
but  must  be  looked  for  in  the  elevation  of 
our  citizenship  and  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  our  people. 

Most  of  our  cities  and  towns  have  good 
streets  and  driveways,* which  facilitate  busi- 
ness and  recreation.  The  people  live  close 
together,  and  social  and  friendly  inter- 
course is  easy.  The  schools  and  churches 
are  within  easy  reach  of  all.  So  our  urban 
population  has  ample  facilities  for  business, 
for  recreation,  for  social  intercourse,  and 
for  attendance  upon  church  and  school. 

It  is  different,  however,  with  the  two- 
thirds  of  our  people  who  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  live  away  from 
the  centers  of  business  and  population. 
They  have  not  the  paved  streets  and  good 
roads  of  the  cities  and  towns.  They  live 
apart  from  each  other  and  have  no  roads 
such  as  afford  easy  and  convenient  means 
of  transacting  business,  of  social  inter- 
course, and  regular  attendance  upon  church 
and  school.  To  them  will  flow  the  maxi- 
mum of  benefits  from  improved  roads.  Im- 
proved roads  will  bring  them  in  closer  touch 
with  the  centers  of  progress.  It  will  give 
them  enlarged  ideas  and  assist  them  to 
adopt  the  new  methods  which  are  so  neces- 
sary for  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  march 
of  progress  along  other  lines,  and  as  they 
advance  so  will  our  civilization.  As  tiiey 
advance  so  will  our  entire  country,  and  in 
equal  ratio. 

Good    roads    would    revolutionize    our 
country  schools.     Contrast  the  lot  of  the 
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country  child  on  his  way  to  school  in 
winter  with  that  of  the  city  child  with  only 
a  few  blocks  of  paved  streets  to  walk.  Our 
country  child  with  satchel  over  shoulders 
and  lunch  basket  in  hand,  must  leave  the 
cheerful  fireside  of  home  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour  before  school  opens  in  order  to 
be  there  on  time.  The  roads  are  wet  and 
muddy  many  months  of  the  year.  The 
country  is  open  and  the  cold  winds  are  un- 
merciful in  their  attacks  upon  him.  So  that, 
by  the  time  he  reaches  the  school  house, 
which  is  often  unscientificaUy  ventilated  and 
poorly  heated,  his  feet  are  so  cold  and  his 
body  so  chilled  that  he  is  unfit  for  study  or 
recitation  most  of  the  day,  and  the  exposure 
and  chilling  of  the  body  invite  pneumonia 
and  other  diseases. 

These  conditions  cause  broken  and  irreg- 
ular attendance.  They  create  an  aversion 
in  the  child  for  the  school  room  instead  of 
a  pride  in  punctual  attendance  and  studious 
advancement.  Not  only  this,  but  a  mother 
hates  to  see  her  children  trot  off  to  school 
two  or  three  miles  away  in  cold,  bad 
weather.  She  fears  that  the  injurious 
effects  upon  the  body  from  the  exposure  will 
do  greater  harm  than  the  beneficial  effects 
upon  the  mind  will  do  good.  She  realizes 
that  a  vigorous  mind  can  only  dwell  in  a 
healthy  body,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
directed exercise  of  maternal  care  to  force 
her  children  to  school  under  conditions  of 
exposure  which  endanger  their  bodily 
health. 

Improved  roads  would  be  a  great  factor 
in  reducing  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
which  exists  throughout  the  country.  Our 
present  illiteracy  can  not  be  reduced  to  any 
appreciable  extent  except  by  marshalling  all 
of  the  children,  both  city  and  country,  into 
the  school  rooms.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  system  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. Some  of  our  states  have  already 
passed  compulsory  education  laws,  and  in 
many  other  states  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  such  laws  is  so  pronounced  as  to  indicate 
their  early  enactment.  These  laws  prove 
a  blessing  when  wisely  framed  and  properly 
administered.  There  are  no  obstacles  to 
tfieir  efficient  administration  in  our  cities. 
Everybody  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
ftchoolhouses  and  can  easily  reach  them 
with  but  little  exposure  in  the  worst 
weather.  But  in  the  rural  districts,  the 
opposite  is  true.  If  all  of  the  roads  were  in 
good  condition  so  as  to  remain  high  and 
dry  it  would  be  possible  to  successfully 
enforce  such  a  law  even  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, but  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
most  of  the  roads,  it  is  impracticable.  And 
the  states  in  their  efforts  to  thus  bestow  a 
blessing  upon  their  children  would  be  at- 
tempting an  unkind  benefaction  for  which 


they  would  pay  by  a  resultant  loss  in  the 
physique  and  mental  vigor  of  our  future 
generations. 

In  addition,  improved  roads  would  make 
possible  a  new  system  of  central  schools, 
which  would  insure  better  schools  at  less 
cost.  Some  scheme  could  be  devised  for 
carrying  the  children  to  and  from  school, 
which  would  be  impossible  over  our  present 
bad  roads  and  with  the  small  and  badly  lo- 
cated schools  in  most  country  communities. 
It  would  be  possible  under  such  a  system 
for  one  school  centrally  located  to  receive 
all  of  the  children  within  a  radius  of  from 
four  to  five  miles.  This  would  make  it 
possible  to  establish  graded  schools  in  all  of 
the  rural  districts.  Large  and  commodious 
buildings  could  be  provided,  more  compe- 
tent teachers  could  be  employed,  and  all  the 
modem  facilities  for  teaching  supplied  at  a 
minimum  cost.  This  would  reduce  the  tax 
levy  upon  the  patrons,  provide  a  better 
school  for  the  children,  and  elevate  the 
moral  and  social  tone  of  the  community. 

This  is  being  done  now  in  some  of  our 
states  that  have  improved  their  roads.  In- 
diana and  Ohio  have  each  improved  about 
one-third  of  their  roads,  and  in  these  states 
the  schools  are  being  consolidated.  The 
small  schoolhouse  of  one  room  is  being  re- 
placed by  a  central  schoolhouse  of  half  a 
dozen  rooms  and  as  many  teachers.  Wag- 
ons are  sent  out  every  morning  to  gather 
the  children  up  and  take  them  to  school  and 
to  take  them  home  every  evening.  All  the 
children  within  a  radius  of  several  miles 
are  thus  taken  to  one  school.  It  is  found  to 
cost  less  proportionately  to  build  and  equip 
one  large  central  schoolhouse  than  it  does 
to  build  and  equip  several  smaller  ones. 
Libraries  and  reading  rooms  are  provided 
for  these  schools,  lecture  courses  are  easily 
arranged,  and  the  children  being  brought  to- 
gether in  such  large  numbers  are  properly 
graded;  class  spirit  is  engendered,  and 
greater  pride  and  love  for  the  school  room 
fostered. 

Church  attendance  would  also  be  stimu- 
lated by  road  improvement.  When  one  has 
a  nice  smooth  road  to  travel  over  he  doesn't 
mind  driving  three  or  four  miles  to  church. 
Small  congregations  would  thus  be  aug- 
mented. The  people  would  become  inter- 
ested in  and  take  a  pride  in  their  churches. 
Larger  and  more  comfortable  churches 
would  be  built,  and  both  children  and  grown 
people  would  attend  church  more  regularly 
than  they  do  now  with  our  bad  roads  and 
distant  and  uncomfortable  churches;  for 
church  going  is  not  only  beneficial  from  the 
religious  atmosphere  which  pervades  them, 
but  there  is  also  an  attractive  social  feature 
connected  with  them  which  is  a  benefit  and 
a  blessing  to  the  people. 
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The  schools  and  churches  of  a  community 
are  its  greatest  moral  and  educational 
forces.  Next  to  them,  perhaps,  stands  rural 
mail  delivery,  which  brings  the  people  of 
the  rural  districts  in  daily  touch  with  the 
cities  and  business  world.  It  places  in  their 
hands  the  daily  papers,  magazines,  and  all 
of  the  current  literature  of  the  coimtry,  so 
that  they  may  be  as  well  informed  as  to 
what  is  transpiring  in  the  political,  literary 
and  commercial  world  as  their  brothers  in 
the  city.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this 
service  upon  the  happiness  and  home  com- 
forts of  our  rural  population  is  immeasur- 
able, and  nothing  contributes  to  its  efficiency 
and  regularity  more  than  improved  roads. 

The  importance  of  improving  our  roads 
is  so  great  that  it  demands  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  every  one.  It  should  com- 
mand our  immediate  and  persistent  efforts. 
Both  old  and  votmg  have  an  interest  in  it. 
They  should  all  be  educated  to  a  realization 
of  its  importance  and  bearing  on  their  wel- 
fare; the  old  ones  so  they  may  begin  the 
work  of  improvement,  and  the  young  ones 
so  they  will  be  prepared  and  willing  to  take 
up  the  work  begun  and  carry  it  forward  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

To  this  end  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to 
include  in  our  school  courses,  both  high 
school  and  college,  a  course  in  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  Such  a  course 
would  give  our  boys  and  girls  rudimentary 
training  as  to  the  importance  and  advan- 
tages of  improved  roads.  It  would  instill  in 
them  a  desire  and  an  ambition  to  have  them 
and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
enable  them  to  co-operate  intelligently  with 
the  men  in  charge  of  road  work.  It  will 
teach  them  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
knowledge  and  the  judicious  expenditure  of 
a  little  money  and  labor  much  of  the  hard- 
ships of  farm  life  may  be  softened  and 
its  isolation  dispelled,  and  that  equal  pleas- 
ure and  comfort  may  be  extracted  from  life 
in  the  country  as  may  be  derived  from  city 
life. 

If  our  rural  population  can  be  brought  to 
a  realization  of  this,  the  prevailing  tend- 
ency to  flock  from  the  farm  to  the  city  will 
cease.  They  will  immediately  begin  to  agi- 
tate the  question  of  improved  roads  and  to 
build  them.  As  the  roads  are  improved  the 
rural  districts  will  become  more  attractive, 
the  farmers  will  continue  to  farm  and  to  do 
so  more  intelligently,  the  congested  popula- 
tion of  the  cities  will  begin  to  flow  from 
their  alleys  to  the  healthy  atmosphere  of 
the  farm  and  become  producers  instead  of 
idle  consumers,  and  our  country  will  march 
forward  to  greater  industrial  attainments 
and  a  higher  and  nobler  civilization. 

The  educational  and  social  advantages, 
therefore,  which  will  flow  from  improved 


roads  are  manifold.  It  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  American  people  that 
these  advantages  be  realized  to  tiie  fullest 
extent.  It  is  important  to  those  vfho  in- 
habit our  cities  because  the  brain  and  morals 
of  the  ci^  are  constantly  replenished  from 
the  farm  nome,  where  we  find  our  most  ideal 
home  life.  It  is  the  infusion  of  good 
healthy  blood  from  the  country  into  that  of 
the  city  which  maintains  the  poise  between 
the  ravages  of  the  baser  forces  at  work  to 
undermine  our  civilization,  and  those  which 
tend  to  uplift  and  elevate  it.  All  these  ad- 
vantages are  important  to  those  who  in- 
habit our  rural  districts  because  of  their 
direct  influence  upon  their  welfare.  And 
any  measure  which  benefits  every  Ameri- 
can citizen,  adds  to  the  moral,  economic  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  our  country, 
and  places  the  daily  news  of  the  world  and 
of  our  own  country  in  the  hands  of  our 
rural  population,  will  prove  a  blessing  to 
the  entire  country  and  add  strength  and 
character  to  our  nation. — ^Written  by  L<^an 
Waller  Page,  Director  Office  of  Public 
Roads,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  The  National  Grange. 


A  FEW  OF  OUR  DEBTS. 


FAMILIAR  TALK  TO  BOYS  AND  GIItLS. 


LET  US  think  of  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  our  debts.  And  first,  there  is 
the  debt  we  owe  to  our  parents.  Father 
and  mother— the  very  names  bring  an 
image  of  unceasing  love  associated  with 
pain,  for  love  and  pain  cannot  be  separated. 
The  care  of  mother  when  we  were  little, 
extending  over  twelve  or  fifteen  years  or 
more !  The  care  of  father,  who  toiled  that 
he  might  provide  for  us !  And  what  have 
most  of  us  rendered  to  them  in  return  of 
love,  of  obedience,  of  gratitude,  of  appre- 
ciation? From  some  of  us  those  dear  faces 
have  gone;  their  voices  are  silenced.  But 
can  we  not  think  now  the  love  which  per- 
haps we  failed  to  speak  when  we  might? 
Perchance  in  some  way  the  message  may 
reach  them  and  add  to  their  happiness  ia 
the  land  to  which  they  have  gone.  Then 
there  is  the  debt  we  owe  to  our  friends. 
None  are  so  poor  but  that  they  can  think  of 
some  who  have  helped  them  in  some  way. 
Life  is  more  full  of  service  than  we  can 
easily  realize,  and  kindnesses  are  not  so 
rare  as  we  think  if  only  we  will  open  our 
eyes  and  ears  and  heart.  Do  we  not  owe 
something  to  these  dear  people  who  have 
helped  us  on  our  way?  In  particular  there 
are  our  teachers  who  patiently  led  us  on  the 
path  of  knowledge.  I  heard  in  June  a  num- 
ber of  addresses  from  graduating  pupils  in 
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which  they  spoke  their  gratitude  to  the  men 
and  women  who  had  taught  them. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  them  recognized 
the  hearty  toil  of  those  teachers,  the  de- 
nials they  sufiFered  and  the  crosses  they 
carried  that  their  students  might  be  helped ! 
And  there  are  our  ministers  who  so  gladly 
spend  and  are  spent  that  their  people  ma^ 
be  helped.  It  is  a  joy  to  them — ^but  is  it 
not  true  of  many  of  them  that  they,  must 
secretly  say  as  they  kneel  in  their  closets 
what  St.  Paul  so  sadly  said:  ''The  more 
abundantly  I  love  you  the  less  I  be  loved  ?  " 
Do  we  not  owe  a  debt  to  our  pastors  which 
we  can  readily  pay  if  we  will?  And,  then, 
there  are  the  thousands  of  people  who  are 
toiling  for  us.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  any  of 
us  how  many  folks  we  are  indebted  in  the 
course  of  a  day  ?  We  rise  and  bathe  in  the 
morning — how  many  have  worked  to  make 
that  physical  privilege  possible?  The 
makers  of  tub  or  basin — ^the  plumbers,  the 
ironmakers,  the  miners,  the  watchers  by 
the  pumps  which  make  the  water  flow  1  It 
is  an  innumerable  company.  But  it  is  made 
larger  when  we  put  on  our  clothing  and 
thmk  how  many  have  toiled  for  us  in  the 
preparation  of  tiiat  clothing ;  as  we  sit  down 
to  our  breakfast  and  remember  how  many 
have  had  a  share  in  the  preparation  of  that 
meal.  Some  one  has  estimated  that  at  least 
three  thousand  people  make  life  possible 
for  us  in  a  single  day ;  I  think  it  is  a  mod- 
erate estimate. 

To  realize  all  this  indebtedness  is  to  grow 
in  character  and  intelligence.  No  fool 
is  so  gigantic  as  he  who  thinks  he  owes  no 
man  anything !  But  no  man  is  so  wise  and 
so  truly  beautiful  in  nature  as  he  who 
realizes  his  debts  to  a  multitude  of  people 
and  breathes  his  gratitude  to  them  and  to 
God  in  the  universal  prayer  of  loving  and 
conscious  dependence  and  service. 

How  to  Repay. — The  rules  are  simple 
enough.  We  can  pay  our  debts  by  grati- 
tude, expressed  when  possible,  felt  always. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  say  "  Thank  you."  Let 
those  who  serve  vou  know  of  your  apprecia- 
tion; it  will  help  them;  it  will  help  you. 
And  let  us  always  remember  our  dependence 
upon  countless  unseen  and  unknown  toilers. 
They  may  not  meet  us  ever  in  this  world, 
but  I  believe  our  felt  gratitude  by  some 
mysterious  but  real  power,  granted  hy  God, 
goes  to  them  and  makes  their  toil  lighter. 
The  spirit  of  gratitude  is  a  divine  power 
which  has  its  place  in  God's  universe  and 
comes  ever  to  the  man  who  possesses  and 
exercises  it,  giving  him  humility  and 
strength  and  self-respect. 

We  can  pay  our  debts,  too,  by  doing  our 
share  in  the  world's  work.  One  of  the 
finest  inspirations  which  God  grants  is  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  serving  others 


even  as  they  are  serving  us.  I  recall  read- 
ing somewhere  of  a  man  who  as  he  walked 
to  his  store  along  the  crowded  street  noted 
his  indebtedness  to  all  that  the  stores  he 
passed  suggested.  The  shoe-store — "hence 
my  shoes";  the  linen-store — "hence  my 
linen  wear  " ;  the  grocery-store — "  hence  my 
food";  the  book-store — ^" hence  my  books 
and  stationery  " ;  and  so  he  went  on  until  he 
came  to  his  own  place  of  business,  and  as  he 
entered  it  he  said :  "  And  here  is  my  place 
whence  I  help  others  even  as  they  help  me. 
What  a  joy  to  know  that  I  am  a  part  of  all 
this  glorious  world's  work  of  supply  and 
demand ! "  Yes,  as  we  each  do  our  part  in 
diligent  service  we  are,  in  a  measure,  pay- 
ing our  debts. 

But  there  is  the  particular  action — a  sug- 
gestion of  the  Golden  Rule — which  we  must 
not  neglect,  namely,  the  special  effort  to 
help  others.  It  is  the  desire  to  do  good  that 
proves  most  forcibly  the  spirit  of  honesty. 
To  help  men — ^to  make  life  a  little  easier — 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  others — ^to  volunteer 
assistance  and  not  wait  to  be  asked;  to 
carry  a  smile  and  a  cheer  that  hearts  may 
be  lightened — ^this  is  so  true  a  proof  of 
honesty  that  men  cannot  fail  to  recognize  it. 
I  met  President  Taft  the  other  day  and  as 
we  clasped  hands  there  was  something  in 
the  smile  on  his  face  and  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  voice  which  created  instantaneous  trust 
(not  that  I  have  ever  doubted  him),  and 
I  said  to  myself:  "There  is  a  man  who 
gives  back  to  those  who  meet  him  and  who 
will  receive  it  again  in  the  gift  of  their  con- 
fidence in  choosing  him  as  their  ruler." 


DEPLORES  PARROT  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  president  of 
the  Central  High  School,  who  made  a 
statement  that  the  boys  of  to-day  are  better 
moraJly,  but  worse  intellectually  than  their 
predecessors,  explained  his  theory  at  further 
length  recently  by  laying  the  blame  upon 
modem  educational  methods  in  high  schools 
and  colleges.    He  said: 

"A  boy  has  just  so  much  energy  and 
vitality.  He  may  use  it  in  study  outside 
the  schoolroom,  he  may  take  up  athletics,  he 
may  lounge  and  smoke.  He  can  go  just  so 
far,  then  his  energy  and  vitality  are  ex- 
hausted. 

"  Now  the  trouble  with  high  schools  and 
colleges,  as  I  find  it,  is  that  they  use  up  the 
boy's  strength  and  exhaust  his  mentality  by 
their  hard  courses.  There  is  no  opportunity 
for  outside  reading  and  thinking.  There 
are  no  discussions  on  literature,  philosophy 
or  history.  Such  things  are  looked  upon 
with  aversion  by  the  ordinary  boy,  because 
he  is  compelled  to  take  so  much  of  them 
into  his  head  in  the  schoolroom. 
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"  I  would  suggest  a  complete  remodeling 
of  college  curricula  by  cutting  out  all  the 
reading  now  done,  and  substituting  a  list 
of  books  from  which  the  student  should 
select  his  preferences. 

"Then  there  would  be  some  individual- 
ity. Now  there  is  none.  A  class  takes 
a  course  in  English  literature.  They  all 
take  it,  and  they  all  read  the  same  books. 
They  come  out  standardized  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  with  no  individual  tastes  formed, 
and  all  with  the  same  parrot-like  brand  of 
knowledge.  After  school  hours  they  never 
discuss  the  subject.  It  is  abhorrent  to 
them. 

"Boys  of  to-day  are  certainly  better, 
morally.  They  are  not  the  rowdies  their 
ereat-grandfathers  were.  They  seem  to  be 
better  bred  and  every  one  wants  to  do  the 
right  thing.  The  university  in  my  time  has 
changed  greatly.  The  janitor,  when  I  was 
a  student,  was  selected  because  he  was  a 
blacksmith  and  could  knock  down  the  senior 
class  when  they  became  turbulent.  He 
often  had  occasion  to  knock  them  down, 
too,  until  the  boys  learned  he  was  master. 
Such  a  thing  now  would  not  be  tolerated. 

"  I  believe  the  better  conditions  are  due, 
in  a  large  part,  to  the  gradual  uplift  of  the 
race,  not  to  modem  educational  methods, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  flummery." 


OLD    TEACHERS'    DAY. 

IT  was  a  day  of  note  in  the  history  of  the 
Boys*  High  School  of  Lancaster,  which 
the  alumni  of  different  classes  called  "  Old 
Teachers'  Day"  in  commemoration  of  the 
work  of  four  teachers  who  had  served 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  and  longer  in 
the  school  previous  to  June,  1906.  Framed 
portraits  of  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  the  late 
Prof.  James  C.  Gable,  Miss  Mary  Martin 
and  Prof.  Carl  Matz,  each  marked  with  a 
suitably  inscribed  plate,  were  placed  upon 
the  walls.  The  exercises^  began  at  10 
o'clock  and  continued  until  noon.  The 
Principal,  Prof.  B.  W.  Fisher,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  with  fitting  words,  and  in- 
troduced as  presiding  officer,  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
Thompson,  of  the  New  York  Globe,  of  the 
dass  of  '94,  who  had  come  over  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion.  Though  called 
unexpectedly  to  the  chair,  he  laughed  in  the 
old  way,  and  said : 

Boys,  some  of  you  have  put  up  a  joke 
on  me.  I  wish  somehow  that  I  could  be 
sitting  where  you  are  now,  and  where  I  sat 
many  years  ago.  The  stage  fright  from 
which  I  now  suffer  is  caused  by  a  memory, 
very  distinct,  of  when  I  sat  down  there 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  old  boys  like  me 
used  to  come  in  here,  walk  up  to  the  plat- 
form,   shake   hands  with    Mr.   McCaskey, 


and  he  introduced  them  to  the  school.  We 
would  look  these  fellows  over  calmly  and 
tiiink  things,  and  hope  that  we  might 
"never  look  like  that  horrible  example," 
and  consider  his  necktie  and  his  shoes,  as  a 
school  boy  does  at  times  that  knows  it  all. 

I  never  miss  a  chance  to  advertise  the 
class  of  '94.    It's  a  large  subject,  and  if 
there  were  time  I  could  talk  a  long  while 
upon   it    There's   Dr.    Donald   McCaskey 
who  has  made  a  record  as  a  sailm-  boy  and 
a  globe  trotter  and  in  some  other  direc- 
tions; I  was  at  the  foot  and  he  was  next 
above  me  in  the  class — ^and  not  far  above 
either!    When    he   was    here    his    father 
was   not   slow   in   dealing  justice   to   his 
son.    In  fact  I  used  to  think  he  got  more 
justice  than  he  needed.     Once   when  we 
were    interested   in   the    study   of   falling 
bodies,  Donald  and  I  were  on  the  rafters, 
in  the  "gym"  t^nng  to  drop  little  glass 
balls  accurately  down  upon  the  head  of  the 
German  physical  instructor,  and— well,  we 
were  caught  with  the  goods,  so  to  speak, 
and    were    brought    into    what    we    then 
thought  the  awful  presence  of  the  principal 
We  were  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  midde 
of  the  floor,  and  swat  each  other  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand  with  a  ruler  about  eigh- 
teen inches  long.    I  did  not  swat  Donald 
hard  enough  because  I  thought  if  I  did  I'd 
get  it  all  back,  and  more.    So  Dr.   Mc> 
Caskey  took  the  ruler  and  showed  me  how 
to  do  it,  and  our  medical  friend,  I  am  sure, 
is  not  too  modest  to  show  you  even  now  the 
place  where  the  ruler  hit. 

But  a  bov  does  learn  something  when  he 
has  a  good  chance.  That  chance  we  had 
here  was  a  good  one,  under  capable  teach- 
ers, and  this  occasion  of  to-^ay  is  veiv 
close  to  the  hearts  of  all  old  High 
School  boys.  It  shows  substantial  appre- 
ciation of  our  good  teachers  in  the  way 
these  pictures  are  presented  by  the  mem- 
bers of  old  classes.  I  hope  these  kind 
faces  looking  down  from  the  walls  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  pupils  to  do  good  work, 
for  that  is  the  secret  of  success  in  school 
life  and  in  after  years.  It  may  seem  odd 
that  this  should  come  from  me  because,  as 
ail  my  old  classmates  and  the  teachers 
know  well,  I  was  the  most  useless  and  idle 
boy  in  the  class  of  1894.  It  took  me  years 
to  realize  what  a  mistake  I  had  been  mak- 
ing ;  and  then  it  was  the  things  I  had  got  in 
part  out  of  this  school,  though  hardly  out 
of  its  books,  that  were  of  greatest  value  to 
me. 

Mr.  Thompson  then  introduced  the  four 
speakers  by  whom  the  portraits  were  to  be 
presented  to  the  schocM,  that  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Caskey from  the  class  of  1906,  by  Uhler  H, 
Dunlap,  who  was  the  active  chairman  of 
the  committee;  Prof.  Carl  Matz  from  dass 
of    1894,   by    James   Elliott;    Miss   Marv 
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Martin  from  class  of  1903,  by  Howard  W. 
Miesse ;  Prof.  James  C.  Gable  from  class  of 
1891,  by  Dr.  Donald  McCaskey.  Many 
good  and  pleasant  things  were  said  by  the 
old  boys  in  loving  appreciation  of  old-time 
teachers,  and  from  grateful  hearts  as  old 
memories  were  quickened  by  the  familiar 
surroundings. 

Mr.  Miesse  read  a  note  of  greeting  from 
Miss  Martin  as  follows: 

Dear  Boys:  When  your  committee  asked 
me  for  a  photograph  to  be  used  for  hang- 
ing up  in  our  dear  High  School,  I  pro- 
tested that  pictures  of  none  but  principals 
of  the  school  and  of  great  lights  in  the 
literary  world  should  be  so  used;  other- 
wise the  walls  would  in  time  be  filled 
with  faces  of  people  naturally  forgotten. 
"But,"  said  Blickie,  with  his  most  expan- 
sive and  engaging  smile,  "  there  won't  be 
many  ladies."  And  so,  in  view  of  that 
flattering  remark  the  committee  got  their 
picture,  and  I  hope  you  are  pleased  with 
it,  as  the  artist  tried  hard  to  make  it  look 
like  me  and  also  like  a  much  younger  and 
better-looking  one  of  the  "  ladies." 

Do  you  recall  that  when  you  used  to 
come  back  to  school  battered  and  sore  after 
a  game  of  foot-ball  with  a  team  twice  your 
weight,  I  would  say  you  had  "more  sand 
than  sense  "  ?  How  is  it  after  ten  years  ? 
Do  the  sand  and  sense  begin  to  balance 
better?  I  believe  you  are  all  working 
energetically  and  faithfully  at  the  duties 
that  lie  nearest,  and  I  hope  thaA  in  addition 
you  are  enrolled  with  the  teams  that  are 
fighting  for  social  and  spiritual  advance  in 
our  good  old  city.  Though  last  upon  the 
list  of  such  workers,  you  must  ever  be  their 
hdpers,  kind  and  devoted;  never  be  the 
mere  looker-on,  cynical  and  offensively 
critical.  In  this  connection,  here  is  a 
stanza  to  commit  to  memory,  easier  than 
many  a  one  Dr.  McCaskey  used  to  make 
you  study:. 

"Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by. 
The  men  that  are  good  and  the  men  that  are 
bad— 

As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 
I  would  not  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat, 

Nor  hurl  the  cynic's  ban: 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

And  be  a  friend  to  man." 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  may  forever  look 
upon  your  (fays  in  the  High  School  as  an 
enlightening  and  inspiring  experience,  and 
that  at  the  end,  your  names  may  be  written 
in  the  book  of  life  in  common  with  those  of 
the  noble  and  victorious  army  which  is  the 
company  of  all  good  people. 

With  best  wishes  to  the  class  of  1903  and 
to  all  of  the  other  classes,  believe  me. 

Sincerely  and  affectionately,  yours, 

Mary  Martin. 


The  presentation  was  followed  by  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  J.  P,  McCaskey.    He  said: 

Mr.  President:  We  greet  most  cordially  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Boys'  High  School 
of  to-day,  and  we  thank  Prof.  Fisher,  who  has 
kindly  arranged,  at  the  request  of  the  old 
boys,  for  this  break  in  the  morning  programme 
to  give  opportunity  for  an  hour  of  interest  that 
will  leave  a  few  more  pictures  on  these  walls. 

It  is  now  five  years  smce  last  we  met  in  this 
familiar  place,  where  for  twenty-one  long, 
glad,  good  years  we  four  teachers  were  at 
home  together.  We  began  that  last  year  (1505- 
6)  as  we  had  done  many  another  before  it — 
not  one  of  us  thinking  that  it  was  to  be  the 
last  for  us  aU.  It  is,  they  say,  the  unexpected 
that  happens.  In  the  prime  of  life,  in  the 
very  heyday  of  his  vigor  and  energy  and  use- 
fulness, James  C.  Gable  was  called,  and  our 
old-time  quartette  was  broken.  The  rest  of 
us,  not  long  after,  passed  out  of  the  school  at 
the  end  of  the  term. 

How  well,  dear  friend,  do  I  remember  the 
last  evening  you  were  in  this  room!  I  sat 
there  behind  the  desk  on  the  platform.  We 
had  been  chatting,  as  we  often  did,  after  the 
school  was  dismissed.  You  got  up  to  go,  and, 
passing  down  the  main  aisle  a  short  distance, 
came  back  and  stood  talking  a  moment  longer, 
your  hat  tipped  back  a  little,  an  atmosphere 
of  virile  strength  all  about  you.  As  I  looked 
at  you  I  was  thinking,  "What  a  strong  man 
you  are ! "  You  turned  away,  walked  rapidly 
down  this  aisle,  throwing  back  from  the  door 
your  accustomed  "good-night,"  and  passed 
forever  out  of  the  life  of  this  High  School — 
to  become  one  of  its  cherished  memories.  You 
were  on  duty  here,  a  man's  duty  well  dis- 
charged, for  thirty-seven  years.  Boys,  if  Mr. 
Gable  could  speak  to  you  to-day,  when  you 
leave  this  portrait  upon  the  wall  in  grateful 
recognition  of  what  he  was  to  you  and  to  this 
school,  I  know  and  you  know  what  he  would 
say. 

As  to  the  remaining  portraits,  those  of  Miss 
Mary  Martin,  Prof.  Carl  Matz  and  myself, 
you  have  not  waited  to  hang  them — ^in  grate- 
ful memory  of  the  dead.  You  kindly  call  us 
together  to  sec  ourselves  in  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment. The  feeling  that  prompts  these 
things  is  what  gives  them  value.  Yonder  is 
the  life-like  portrait  of  John  S.  Crumbaugh. 
There  is  Elnathan  Elisha  Higbee.  I  know 
what  it  meant  to  put  those  pictures  and  others 
here,  just  as  you  know  what  it  means  with 
these  of  to-day — that  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to 
be  or  to  have  been  a  worthy  teacher. 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  a  school -master," 
I  said  to  a  good  man  one  day  last  week,  when 
he  made  a  very  clear  statement  as  to  what  he 
wanted  to  have  done.  I  don't  often  feel  like 
paying  that  fine  compliment.  But  he  is  an 
unusual  man,  and  unique  in  this:  He  has  the 
only  large  library  in  Lancaster  of  books  on 
professional,  scientific  and  literary  subjects — 
perhaps  hundreds  of  volumes — all  made  by 
himself.  Years  ago  this  man,  Andrew  H. 
Hershey,  who  directs  the  great  book  and  peri- 
odical department  of  The  New  Era  Printing 
Company,  was  a  pupil  under  Miss  Mary 
Martin,  whom  you  Sire  glad  to  honor,  and 
whom   Dr.   Wickersham    was   accustomed   to 
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speak  of  as  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  Penn- 
sylvania. She  had  then  just  praduated  from 
the  State  Normal  School.  She  was  teaching 
her  first  school,  and  taught  it  so  well  that  the 
pleasant  thought  of  "Miss  Mary"  makes  the 
eyes  sparkle  and  the  face  of  this  man  radiant 
after  more  than  forty  years. 

At  Mr.  Hershe/s  side  sits  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant, Oliver  J.  Smith,  always  alert,  with  a 
hundred  things  to  do  and  doing  them.  He  is 
another  of  Miss  Martin's  grateful  boys.  Mr. 
Smith  is  the  best  amateur  botanist  in  Lan- 
caster. When,  some  years  ago,  he  read  the 
proofs  of  the  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  three  large  volumes,  by 
Britton  and  Brown,  published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons  (put  into  type  and  printed  at  The 
New  Era)  he  did  it  as  a  practical  botanist. 
His  work  was  done  so  intelligently  and  so 
accurately,  and  his  suggestions  as  to  occasional 
corrections  in  the  text  were  so  helpful,  that 
the  authors  regarded  him  as  a  valuable  assis- 
tant. He  got  his  knowledge  of  this  delight- 
ful science  in  this  High  School,  and  it  was 
largely  under  Miss  Martin's  careful  instruc- 
tion. But  his  passion  for  nature  study  is  his 
own,  and  when  he  has  a  holiday  the  country 
draws  him  like  a  magnet. 

So  it  is  with  many  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  were  at  on€  time  or  another  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  her  pupils.  She  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Model  School  of  the  Shippensburg 
Normal  School,  organized  and  conducted  the 
St.  James'  Select  School  and  taught  for  a  time 
in  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  Denver.  Colo- 
rado. She  was  urged  by  the  State  Superin^ 
tendent,  who  knew  her  work,  to  accept  a  re- 
sponsible position  in  the  San  Jose  Normal 
School  of  California,  but,  fortunately  for  us, 
she  was  homesick  for  Lancaster,  and  came 
back  for  twenty-one  years  with  you  boys  of 
this  school.  We  know  only  in  part  what  that 
has  meant  to  us  all.  Mary  Martin,  we  greet 
you  on  this  recognition  day!  We  are  glad 
and  grateful  ever  to  have  known  you! 

Carl  Matz,  for  more  than  thirty  years  it 
was  my  rare  privilege  to  see  and  hear  and  en- 
joy your  work  as  a  master  in  the  divine  art 
of  music.  What  songs  we  have  heard  in  this 
room !  You  were  bom  to  a  "  double  portion  " 
of  the  spirit  of  Music.  You  had  many  years 
of  the  best  training  in  Germany,  the  land  of 
song,  and  you  took  it  at  its  best.  During  the 
last  year  of  your  course  at  the  University  of 
Koepenick,  near  Berlin,  you  had  the  rare  dis- 
tinction of  being  chosen,  by  vote  of  the  entire 
student  body,  to  lead  not  only  the  grand  chorus, 
but  also  the  great  orchestra.  These  trained 
students  knew  the  artist.  It  has  always  been 
cause  to  me  for  gratitude  and  wonder  that  wc 
should  have  a  man  like  you  with  us  in  this 
High  School.  You  came  from  the  same  part 
of  Germany  as  that  from  which  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  came  to  the  conquest  of  England. 
You  are  of  the  same  blood  as  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  and  in  their  day  would  have  been  a 
fighting  man  of  their  own  brave  sort.  The 
world  has  changed,  and  now  you  are  a  master 
musician.  I  have  often  thought  as  I  have 
thrilled  to  your  mighty  call  for  the  chorus  to 
do  its  best,  "What  a  nian  to  lead  a  forlorn 
hope!     If  he  swung  his  sword,  and  shouted 


to  the  charge,  it  would  be  easy  to  follow  htm 
to  the  death  1"  I  have  never  heard  another 
man  do  such  things  as  you  have  done  in  this 
room. 

And  all  the  while  you  are  full  of  the  best 
music  that  has  ever  been  stmg  or  played  or 
written.  I  don't  wonder  that  at  times,  as  you 
say,  ^ou  have  heard  such  music  in  your  sleep 
that  if  you  could  write  it  down  when  you  wake 
— ^the  world  would  listen.  For  forty  years  I 
have  amused  myself  with  the  question,  "  Who 
are  the  five  men  in  Lancaster  most  gifted, 
most  useful,  or  of  most  account  in  one  way  or 
another?"  I  never  told  you  this,  but  I  tell 
it  to  you  now,  that  for  thirty  of  these  years 
you  have  always  been  on  my  list  The  poet 
IS  bom,  not  made  by  anjr  course  of  training. 
So  of  the  master  in  music.  And  the  man  in 
you,  steel  true,  is  as  big  as  the  musician. 

Boys!  What  shall  I  say  to  you?  to  Dunlap 
and  Darmstaetter,  and  Miesse,  to  Elliot,  Mc- 
Caskey,  Thompson  and  others,  who  do  sncfa 
things  as  these  from  sheer  goodness  of  heart? 
The  old  school  has  a  record,  and  we  are  all 
glad  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  making  of  it? 
We  have  always  had  a  feeling  of  kinship  here; 
of  brotherly  kindness.  "  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water" — and  we  know  it.  On  Wednesday  of 
last  week  I  saw  Colonel  Reah  Frazer,  of  the 
paymaster's  department  of  the  Navy,  the  same 

?:ood  fellow  I  used  to  know  here  more  than 
orty  years  ago.  We  recalled  old  times  almost 
as  boys  together.  On  Friday  Lloyd  Snyder, 
now  helping  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  far-off  Korea,  wanted 
an  autograph  in  a  copy  of  the  Lincoln  Literary 
Collection  which  he  had  just  bought  to  take 
with  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  He 
values  it  from  old  days,  and  wants  to  have  it 
within  easy  reach  of  his  hand.  Chance  meet- 
ings, pleasant  letters,  add  to  the  zest  of  life, 
and  make  us  know  that  we  teachers  have  oar 
best  pay  in  the  grateful  regard  of  the  boys 
who  have  lived  with  us  in  the  schoolroom. 
Four  classes  present  these  oortraits,  those  of 
1891,  1894,  1903  and  1006,  each  class  one  of 
them.  We  thank  you  tor  each,  and  we  thank 
you  for  all.  Mapr  you,  and  all  others  who  shall 
go  out  from  this  place  in  time  to  come,  feel 
always — as  we  have  always  felt — ^that  it  was 
"good  to  be  here!" 

Mr.  Thompson:  When  I  shook  hands 
with  Prof.  Matz  I  told  him  I  would  call  on 
him  for  a  speech.  I  ask  him  now  to  say  a 
few  words  and  then  to  play  a  few  words — 
the  old  music  we  used  to  enjoy. 

Prof.  Carl  Matz:  I  feel  deeply,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  honor  conferred  on  me  to- 
day; and  I  must  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  good-will  that  places  my  picture  among 
the  noted  faces  on  these  walls  that  greet 
me  with  old  memories  sad  and  glad. 
There  has  been  many  a  stirring  time  in  this 
room.  You  old  boys  well  remember  how 
I  used  to  yell,  "Now  Sing!"  Sometimes 
you  didn't  want  to  sing,  but  you  did  sing — 
and  well.  From  this  spot,  and  behind  this 
piano  I  have  tried  to  drill  and  drill  and 
drill  for  result,  until  the  accuracy  and  finish 
of  your  work  was  really  admirable.    What 
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songs  we  sang  here!  the  best  that  have 
ever  been  written — and  we  sang  them  I 
Some  special  things  we  drilled  upon,  as 
"Fair  Ellen,"  "Fair  Melusina,"  and  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  and  others,  and  your 
work  was  a  surprise  to  musicians  who  said 
you  couldn't  do  it,  but  who  thought  dif- 
ferently when  they  heard  you.  But  above 
all  we  are  glad  to  remember  the  blessed 
Christmas  days  we  spent  here,  their  de^ 
lightful  music  and  their  happy  Christmas 
spirit  I  have  never  seen  such  days  any- 
where else.  They  are  among  my  most 
precious  memories.  I  must  tell  you  that 
these  memories  always  rise  when  Christ- 
mas comes,  and  they  pull  and  pull  at  my 
heart  They  draw  me  hard,  hard,  towards 
this  High  School.  How  I  want  to  come  in 
here,  and  have  them  all  over  again  as  in  the 
old  days  that  are  gone.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  a  blessing  it  has  been  to  me  to  work 
here  in  this  school  in  my  capacity  as  music 
teacher,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  help 
of  that  remarkable  man  down  there,  whose 
influence  for  good  has  been  so  great  upon 
every  one  with  whom  he  has  come  mto 
dose  contact.  Thousands  whose  char- 
acters he  has  helped  to  mould  are  blessing 
him.  I  thank  the  good  Lord  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  come  into  such  close 
as5ociati(m  with  him.  What  he  said  of  Dr. 
Higbee  is  equally  true  of  himself — "  a  man 
good  to  live  with."  Again  let  me  tell  you 
how  much  I  appreciate  what  you  have  done 
to-day. 

He  then  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
played  in  his  inimitable  fashion  many  of 
the  old  favorites,  "melodies  that  like  the 
pipe  of  Pan  die  out  with  the  ears  that  love 
them  and  listen  for  them" — among  them 
some  of  the  old-time  Christmas  songs. 
The  boys  were  enthusiastic  in  their  ap- 
plause, and  called  him  back  again  and 
again,  loath  to  let  him  go,  knowing  it  was 
the  last  time  they  would  ever  hear  him  play 
in  this  familiar  place.  "  I  will  come  boys, 
if  you  want  me  to,"  he  said,  in  his  hearty 
M  fashion. 

Mr.  Milton  T.  Karam,  class  of  '96,  now 
of  the  Trenton  Y.  M.  C.  A. :  Whether  the 
boys  stand  high  or  low  at  graduation,  is  it 
not  remarkable  that  when  they  go  out  into 
the  world  they  all  seem  to  make  good?  I 
say  with  Donald  McCaskey,  it  will  pay  you 
boys  now  in  these  seats  to  do  what  is  right. 
Let  your  teachers  have  the  best  of  the 
argument.  Do  what  they  say,  for  they  are 
wiser  than  you  are.  I  am  a  High  School 
boy,  loyal  and  true,  and  am  glad  to  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  these  four  dear 
teachers  whom  we  honor  to-day  and  whom 
we  love  so  well. 

Prof.  B.  W.  Fisher:  I  thank  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  classes  for  these  pic- 
tures.   We  shall  be  glad  to  hang  them  here 


in  the  old  school.  Dr.  McCaskey  has 
covered  these  walls  with  fine  pictures,  but 
we  can  still  make  room  for  these  four 
teachers,  with  all  of  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  for  ten  years,  every 
one  of  them.  It  is  a  great  thing,  boys,  to 
live  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  good 
people.  We  cannot  have  too  much  of  it. 
The  thought  that  suggests  itself  to  me  as 
I  have  been  standing  here  this  morning  is 
of  the  remuneration,  the  reward,  that 
comes  to  the  true  teacher.  Sometimes  we 
think  our  work  underpaid  and  unappre- 
ciated, but  it  is  a  pleasant  thin^  to  find 
return,  as  we  have  seen  it  here  this  day,  in 
the  grateful,  tender  and  cherished  memo- 
ries of  those  who  were  students  here  many 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  knew  we  were  going 
to  have  a  good  round  of  speeches,  and  we 
have  not  been  disappointed.  In  bringing 
this  notable  meeting  to  a  close  I  want  to 
thank  you  all.  We  leave  these  pictures 
with  you,  boys,  as  a  sacred  trust.  When 
you  go  out  to  the  hills  next  Christmas  to 
gather  your  laurel — ^and  I  hope  you  still  do 
this — it  was  one  of  our  good  customs — see 
that  you  put  an  extra  big  bunch  of  laurel 
or  holly  above  each  one  of  these  good  pic- 
tures. Get  inspiration  from  them.  You 
can  judge  what  these  teachers  meant  to  us 
from  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  to-day. 
What  has  been  said  here  has  been  from  the 
heart,  and  you  must  know  the  good  influ- 
ence these  four  teachers  have  had  on  our 
hearts  and  upon  our  lives. 


THE  SILENT  HOUR. 


BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT. 


THE  Master  loved  men ;  loved  to  be  with 
men;  drew  all  sorts  of  men  to  him — 
little  children  and  their  parents,  the  sick 
and  the  well,  the  merry  and  the  sad,  be- 
liever and  unbeliever,  rich  and  poor.  He 
was  interested  in  men — in  their  amuse- 
ments, their  vocations,  their  outward  life 
and  their  innermost  thoughts.  But  he  had 
his  hours  of  solitude;  hours  when  he 
escaped  from  the  crowd,  left  behind  him 
his  most  intimate  companions,  and  went 
away  to  be  by  himself.  Generally  he  chose 
the  night  hour  for  these  occasions  of  soli- 
tude. His  practice  he  recommended  to  his 
followers.  "  But  you,  whenever  you  pray," 
he  said,  "  go  into  your  own  room  and  shut 
the  door :  then  pray  to  your  Father  who  is 
in  secret,  and  your  Father — he  who  sees  in 
secret — will  recompense  you."  The  dis- 
ciples said  that  he  spent  these  hours  of 
solitude  in  prayer.  If  this  was  anything 
more  than  their  surmise,  their  information 
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must  have  come  from  the  Master.    What 
did  he  mean  by  prayer  ? 

Once  he  took  his  three  most  intimate 
friends  to  share  with  him  this  hour  of 
secret  companionship.  The  Master,  they 
afterward  reported,  was  transfigured  be- 
fore them.  "  And  his  raiment  became  shin- 
ing, exceeding  white  as  snow;  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  white  them.  And  there 
appeared  unto  them  Elijah  with  Moses :  and 
they  were  talkine  with  Jesus."  Then  the 
figures  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  the  vision 
disappeared,  and  they  saw  no  man  any 
more  save  Jesus  only. 

"As  he  was,  so  are  we  in  this  world." 
Is  any  similar  experience  possible  to  us? 
I  have  lately  been  reading  the  letters  of 
Forbes  Robinson.  In  one  of  these  letters 
I  find  an  answer  to  this  question: 

"  When  I  get  quite  quiet,  and  my  mind  is 
sane,  and  my  conscience  at  rest,  when  I 
almost  stop  thinking  and  listen,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  a  Personal  Being  comes  to  me, 
and,  as  He  comes,  brings  some  of  His  own 
life  to  flow  into  my  life.  I  am  also  sure  that 
with  Him  come  those  who  live  in  Him,  that 
all  whom  I  hav£  known  or  know,  and 
longed  or  long  to  know  better,  who  were 
worth  knowing,  are  near  me,  are,  if  I  let 
them,  living  their  lives  in  my  life,  making 
me  what  I  should  not  be  without  them. 
(These  are  facts,  of  which  I  think  I  may 
say  I  have  more  certainty  in  the  best  mo- 
ments of  my  life  than  I  have  now  that 
Switzerland  exists.  But  I  may  be  exag- 
gerating. Perhaps,  as  regards  the  second 
fact— of  the  other  persons  with  Him — I  may 
have  spoken  too  strongly  as  regards  my 
certainty.  It  is  so  hard  to  say  exactly  what 
one  means.)  " 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  of  us  also 
who  can  verify  the  experience  of  Forbes 
Robinson  by  our  own.  There  have  been 
times  also  in  our  lives  when  we  are  quite 
sure  that  a  Personal  Being  comes  to  us  and 
brings  some  of  His  own  life  to  flow  into 
our  lives.  And  we  are  also  sure,  though 
not  so  sure,  that  with  Him  come  others 
who  were  our  friends  and  inspirers  in  life, 
and  whom,  at  such  times  at  least,  we  call 
not  the  dead,  nor  yet  even  the  departed. 
I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not 
have  occasions  which  answer  to  Forbes 
Robinson's  description.  My  mother  died 
when  I  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  and 
in  my  growing  youth  my  faith  in  her  guard- 
ian presence  was  my  protection  from  temp- 
tation and  my  inspiration  to  achievement, 
until  gradually,  through  this  sense  of  her 
companionship,  there  came  into  m^  life  a 
companionship  dearer  and  more  divme  even 
than  hers.  I  am  sure  of  this,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  personal  experience,  but  also 
because  literature  abounds  with  trustworthy 


witnesses  to  a  like  experience.  And  Ac 
inspired  life,  the  enhanced  courage,  the 
quickened  hope,  the  invigorated  resdution, 
attest  the  truth  and  value  of  the  vision. 
There  are  times  when  words  seem  to  mis- 
interpret spirit,  and  spirit  to  obscure  per- 
sonality; when  the  invisible  seems  more 
certain  than  the  visible;  moments  in  life 
when  the  choir  invisible  seems  nearer  and 
more  assured  than  anything  we  can  see; 
when,  with  Paul,  we  can  say,  "  Even  though 
we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet 
now  we  know  him  so  no  more."  Then  we 
realize  that  we  are  compassed  about  with  a 
great  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  we  run  oar^ 
race  with  renewed  patience  because  they 
are  watching  us;  then  we  realize  that  we 
have  already  come  to  the  church  of  Ae 
first-bom  which  ase  written  in  heaven,  and 
to  God,  the  judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect  Then  prob- 
lems are  solved,  burdens  are  lightened,  dutj 
is  clarified,  the  diviner  motives  strength- 
ened, all  life  is  illuminated,  and  the  voices 
of  temptation  for  the  moment  are  stilled. 

Doubtless  we  may  convert  these  experi- 
ences of  inspiration  to  service  into  expe- 
riences of  spiritual  luxury  which  prevent 
us  from  service.  So  the  desdples  wished 
to  build  three  tabernacles  and  remain  on 
the  mountain  top  in  enjoyment  of  the 
vision.  But  with  that  request  the  vision 
vanished,  and  the  Master  led  them  down  the 
mountain  side  to  the  life  of  service  in  the 
valley  below. 

But  also  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there 
are  many  whose  lives  are  never  illuminated 
by  this  spiritual  vision,  because  they  will 
have  none  of  it.  They  cannot  trust  thdr 
imagination  and  their  emotions.  They  de- 
sire, they  say,  to  face  the  facts;  and  noth- 
ing seems  to  them  fact  which  they  cannot 
weigh  in  the  scales  and  test  in  the  cnidblc 
of  the  laboratory.  And  there  are  others 
who  are  so  busy  in  service  that  they  thiidc 
they  have  no  time  to  be  served.  They  live 
only  in  the  active  voice.  They  cannot  afford 
time  for  a  silent  hour.  They  follow  the 
the  Master  in  his  ministry  of  teaching  and 
healing,  but  not  to  the  mountain  solitudes 
to  look  and  to  listen.  Such  often  live  noble 
lives;  but  their  lives  lack  the  joyousness 
and  illumination  which  characterized  the 
life  of  the  Master. 

"  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God,"  says 
the  Psalmist.  If  we  would  know  that  God 
is  God,  we  must  sometimes  be  still.  If  we 
would  hear  his  voice,  we  must  sometimes 
listen.  If  we  would  be  obedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision,  we  must  sometimes  shnt 
out  the  seen  that  we  may  look  upon  the  un- 
seen. To  do  more  effectively  our  duty,  to 
render  more  effective  our  service,  we  must 
sometimes  leave  duty  and  service  for  that 
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solitude  which  is  the  divinest  and  most  in- 
spiring companionship.  To  pray  is  to  listen. 
And  he  who  would  serve  his  Master  best 
must  sometimes  go  apart  with  the  Master 
to  rest  in  him. — The  Outlook. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 


Henry  Wasd  Beecher  used  to  tell  this 
storv  of  the  way  in  which  his  teacher  of 
matnematics  taught  him  to  depend  upon 
himself: 

I  was  sent  to  the  blackboard,  and  went, 
uncertain.  "That  lesson  must  be  learned/' 
said  my  teacher,  in  a  quiet  tone,  but  with 
terrible  intensity.  All  explanations  and 
excuses  he  trod  under  foot  with  utter  scorn- 
fulness.  "I  want  that  problem;  I  don't 
want  any  reasons  why  you  haven't  it,"  he 
would  say.  "  I  did  stuay  it  two  hours,"  I 
said.  "  That  is  nothing  to  me.  I  want  the 
lesson.  You  may  not  study  it  at  all,  or  you 
may  study  it  ten  hours;  just  suit  yourself. 
I  want  the  lesson." 

It  was  tough  for  a  green  boy,  but  it 
seasoned  me.  In  less  than  a  month  I  had 
the  most  intense  sense  of  intellectual  inde- 
pendence and  courage  to  defend  my  recita- 
tions. One  day  his  cold,  calm  voice  fell 
npon  me  in  the  midst  of  a  demonstration: 
"  No  I "  I  hesitated,  and  then  went  back  to 
the  beginning,  and  on  reaching  ihe  same 
point  "  No  1 "  uttered  in  a  tone  of  convrc- 
tion,  barred  my  progress.  "  The  next "  and 
I  sat  down  in  red  confusion.  He,  too,  was 
stopped  with  "No!"  but  went  right  on, 
finished,  and  as  he  sat  down  was  rewarded 
with  "  Very  well."  "  Why,"  said  I,  "  I  re- 
cited it  just  as  he  did,  and  you  said  '  No  1 ' " 
"Why  didn't  you  say  'Yes,'  and  stick  to  it? 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  your  lesson.  You 
must  know  that  you  know  it  You  have 
learned  nothing  till  you  are  sure.  If  all 
the  world  says  No,'  your  business  is  to  say 
'yes,'  and  prove  it." 

SUPERINTENDENT  AN  EXPERT. 


THE  duties  on  the  pedagogic  side  are 
in  their  nature  such  as  belong  to  the 
expert  and  should  be  delegated  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  a  professional  superin- 
tendent. The  duties  of  the  superintendent 
are  sometimes  defined  by  regulations  or 
statutes,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  as- 
sumed as  belonging  naturally  to  the  super- 
visory function.  School  boards  will  cheer- 
fully grive  a  capable  superintendent  the 
widest  latitude  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  details  of  school  management  and  in- 
struction, but  when  it  comes  to  the  more 
vital  questions  of  organization,  the  division 
of  duties  is  not  so  clearly  marked.    In  the 


formulation  of  courses  of  study,  the  selec- 
tion of  text-books,  and  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  both  the  business  and  the  profes- 
sional sides  of  the  administration  are  in- 
volved. Undoubtedly  the  authority  in  these 
lines  is  vested  primarily  in  the  school  board. 
To  what  degree  this  authority  will  be  dele- 
gated to  the  superintendent  depends  largely 
on  the  ability  of  the  superintendent,  and  die 
intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  members 
of  the  board 

By  common  consent  the  superintendent 
usually  prepares  the  course  of  study.  There 
is  no  work  in  the  lines  of  supervision  that 
calls  for  more  technical  and  professional 
knowledge  than  this.  'The  course  of  studies 
is  to  teadiing  what  the  mariner's  chart  is  to 
navigation,  and  no  unprofessional  hand 
should  tamper  with  it."  The  course  ar- 
ranged bv  the  superintendent  should  be 
adopted  by  the  board  of  education  for 
reasons  of  protection  against  possible  con- 
tingencies. The  choice  of  text-books  is 
another  duty  which  calls  for  professional 
skill  and  knowledge.  A  great  number  of 
excellent  books  is  published  each  year  and 
their  merits  are  enlarged  upon  by  genial 
agents.  Unless  discreetly  managed,  the 
adopting  of  text-books  offers  great  occasion 
for  mischievous  and  acrimonious  conten- 
tion. Books  should  be  selected  solely  on 
their  merits  and  in  the  highest  interest  of 
the  school.  To  do  this  intelligently  requires 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
treated,  an  understanding  of  the  power  and 
limitations  of  the  children  taught,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  peda- 
gogy involved  in  instruction.  While  a 
formal  adoption  of  text-books  should  be 
made  by  the  board,  the  selection  should  be 
made  by  the  superintendent,  aided  by  the 
teachers. 

The  one  question  connected  with  school 
administration  which  transcends  all  others 
in  importance,  is  the  selection  of  teachers. 
The  power  to  appoint  teachers  involves 
great  responsibility.  The  efiSciency  and 
success  of  the  whole  system  depend  upon 
the  right  exercise  of  this  power.  This 
power  must  rest  somewhere,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility must  be  definite.  Definite  re- 
sponsibility must  be  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  authority.  The  effi- 
ciencv  of  a  system  of  schools  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  teaching  force.  If  the 
superintendent  is  made  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  school,  he  must  in  fairness 
have  some  voice  in  selecting  and  discharg- 
ing teachers.  In  many  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive cities  a  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple has  led  to  a  greater  contralization  of 
power  and  responsibility  in  the  superinten- 
dent. In  some  of  these  cities  the  superin- 
tendent appoints  the  teachers  subject  to  the 
approval   of   the   board   of   education;   in 
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others    the    superintendent    is    given    full 
authority  in  this  matter. 

The  character  and  efficiency  of  the  super- 
intendent will  in  most  cases  determine  the 
degree  of  authority  to  be  conceded  to  him 
by  the  board  of  education.  When  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  board  and  the  superintendent 
is  to  bring  the  schools  to  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency,  and  when  both  are  working 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  schools,  the  board  will  not  hesitate  to 
delegate  to  the  superintendent  all  the 
authority  he  can  exercise  with  wisdom  and 
profit.  The  agent  of  the  state  board  of 
education  of  Massachusetts,  sums  up  the 
matter  in  the  following  words:  The 
powers  and  duties  of  a  superintendent 
should  consist  mainly  of  matters  directly 
relating  to  the  teaching  and  training  of 
children,  including  ( i )  advisory  power  with 
respect  to  the  building  and  alteration  of 
school  houses,  the  selection  of  equipments, 
the  adoption  of  a  course  of  studies,  the 
election  and  dismissal  of  teachers  and  the 
expulsion  of  pupils;  (2)  full  power  with 
respect  to  the  choice  of  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies, the  preparation  of  course  of  studies, 
the  nomination  of  teachers,  the  filling  of 
temporary  vacancies  in  the  teaching^  force, 
the  supervision  of  teachers'  work,  uie  call- 
ing and  conducting  of  teachers'  meeting, 
and  the  classification  and  promotion  of 
pupils." 

"  GWINE  BACK  HOME." 


As  we  waited  in  the  L.  &  N.  depot  at 
Nashville  for  the  train,  some  one  began 
crying  and  an  excitement  was  raised 
among  the  passengers.  A  brief  investiga- 
tion proved  that  it  was  an  old  colored  man 
who  was  giving  way  to  his  grief.  Three 
or  four  people  remarked  on  the  strangeness 
of  it,  but  for  some  time  no  one  said  any- 
thing to  him.  Then  a  depot  policeman 
came  forward  and  took  him  by  the  arm, 
and  shook  him  roughly  and  said: 

"  See  here,  old  man,  you  want  to  quit 
that  I  You  are  drunk,  and  if  you  make  any 
more  disturbance  I'll  lock  you  up ! " 

"  'Deed,  but  I  hain't  drunk,"  replied  the 
old  man,  as  he  moved  his  tear-stained 
handkerchief.  "  I'ze  lost  my  ticket  an' 
money,  an'  dat's  what's  de  matter." 

"  Bosh  I  You  never  had  any  money  to 
lose  I    You  dry  up  or  away  you  go !  " 

"What's  the  matter  yere?"  queried  a 
man  as  he  came  forward. 

The  old  man  recognized  the  dialect  of 
the  Southerner  in  an  instant,  and  repress- 
ing his  emotions  with  a  great  effort  he  an- 
swered : 

"  Say,  Mars  Jack,  I'ze  bin  robbed." 

"  My  name  is  White." 
I. 


"  Well,  then,  Mars  White,  somebody  has 
done  robbed  me  of  ticket  an'  money." 

"Where  were  you  going?" 

"  Gwine  down  into  Kaintuck,  whar  I  was 
bo'n  an'  raised." 

"Where's  that?" 

"Nigh  to  Bowlin'  Green,  sah,  an'  when 
de  wah  dun  sot  me  free  I  cum  up  this  way. 
Hain't  bin  home  sence,  sah." 

"  Yes  sah,  an'  ober  $20  in  cash.  Bin 
savin'  up  fur  ten  y'ars,  sah." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  go  back  for?" 

"  To  see  de  hills  an'  de  fields,  de  tobacco 
an'  de  co'n.  Mars  Preston  and  de  good  ole 
missus.  Why,  Mars  White,  I'ze  dun  bin 
prayin'  fur  it  fo'  twenty  y'ars.  Sometimes 
de  longin'  has  cum  till  I  couldn't  hardly 
hold  myself." 

"  It's  too  bad." 

"De  ole  woman  is  buried  down  dar, 
Mars  White — de  ole  woman  an*  free 
chillen.  I  kin  'member  the  spot  same  as  if 
I  seed  it  yisterday.  You  go  out  half-way 
to  de  fust  tobacker  house,  an'  den  you  turn 
to  de  left  an'  go  down  to  de  branch  whar 
de  wimmen  used  to  wash.  Dar's  fo'  trees 
on  de  odder  bank,  an'  right  under  'em  is 
whar  dey  is  all  buried.  I  kin  see  it !  I  kin 
lead  you  right  to  de  spot !  " 

"And  what  will  you  do  when  you  get 
there?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"Go  up  to  de  big  house  an'  ax  Mars 
Preston  to  let  me  lib  out  all  de  rest  of  my 
days  right  dar.  I'ze  ole  an'  all  alone,  an' 
I  want  to  be  nigh  my  dead.  Sorter  company 
fur  me  when  my  heart  aches." 

"Where  were  you  robbed?" 

"  Out  doahs,  dar,  I  reckon,  in  de  crowd 
See?  De  pocket  is  all  cut  out.  Tie 
dreamed  an'  pondered — I'ze  had  dis  jour- 
ney in  my  mind  fer  y'ars  an'  y'ars  an'  now 
Fze  dun  bin  robbed  an'  can't  go ! " 

He  fell  to  crying,  and  the  policeman 
came  forward  in  an  officious  manner. 

"  Stand  back,  sir ! "  commanded  the 
stranger.  "  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  story.  I'm  going  to  help  the  old 
man  back  to  die  on  the  old  plantation  and 
be  buried  alongside  of  his  dead." 

"  So  am  1 1  "  called  twenty  men  in  chorus^ 
and  within  five  minutes  we  had  raised 
enough  to  buy  him  a  ticket  and  leave  $50 
to  spare.  And  when  he  realized  his  good 
luck,  the  old  snow-haired  black  fell  upon 
his  knees  in  that  crowd  and  prayed: 

"  Lord,  I'ze  bin  a  believer  in  You  aU  my 
days,  an'  now  I  dun  axes  You  to  watch 
ober  dese  yere  white  folks  dat  has  believed 
in  me  an'  helped  me  to  go  back  to  de  de 
home." 

And  I  do  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  that 
crowd  had  tears  in  their  eyes  as  the  gate- 
men  called  out  the  train  for  Louisville. 
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J.  P.  MeCASKEY. 


THE  State  Board  of  Education  met  at 
Harrisburg  Friday,  September  15,  at 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  all 
the  members  being  in  attendance.  The 
Board  adopted  by-laws,  and  decided  upon 
regular  meetings  every  two  months,  select- 
ing committees  to  handle  the  various  lines 
of  work.  A  number  of  questions  arising 
out  of  the  school  code  came  up,  but  were 
not  considered,  several  of  them  being  mat- 
ters for  judicial  determination  and  not 
within  the  province  of  the  Board. 

Hon.  David  B.  Oliver,  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
elected  vice  president,  and  Dr.  George  M. 
Philips,  West  Chester,  secretary.  State 
Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer  being  ex-officio 
president  of  the  Board.  B.  F.  Willis,  York, 
who  was  selected  as  temporary  architect 
at  the  summer  meeting,  was  continued  in 
that  capacity,  and  made  a  report  on  the 
plans  lor  perhaps  fifty  school  buildings 
submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval. 
Practically  all  of  the  plans  were  of  ad- 
vanced type  of  construction,  and  were  ap- 
proved, a  few  being  ordered  returned  with 
recommendations  for  changes. 

The  whole  board  was  constituted  a  com- 
mittee on  legislation,  and  John  S.  Rilling, 
Erie;  David  B.  Oliver  and  George  M. 
Philips  were  chosen  a  committee  to  have 
charge  of  State  school  fund  affairs.  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh,  Philadelphia ;  James  M.  Cough, 
lin,  Wilkesbarre,  and  George  M.  Philips 
were  selected  as  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, to  arrange  courses  of  study. 

Induce  your  boys  and  girls  to  plant 
trees,  whether  fruit  trees  or  timber  or  shade 
trees,  singly  and  in  groups,  in  corners  of 
the  farm  not  cultivated  or  nonusable,  beside 
the  runs  and  water  courses  and  along  the 
fences.  Take  them  up  when  young  from 
the  woods  or  where  they  have  sprung  from 
the  seed  but  may  not  be  permitted  to  g^ow. 
Plant  maple  and  willow  and  ash  and  oak 
and  walnut  and  hickory.  Cover  the  abrupt 
hillsides  witn  trees  and  shrubbery.  Get 
them  planted  where  they  will  have  a  chance 
to  grow  without  let  or  hindrance.  If  need 
go  miles  to  the  hills  to  get  them,  or 
them  quite  small  from  the  nursery,  for 

len  they  cost  but  little  by  the  hundred, 
the  years  will  soon  show  the  wisdom 
Ibf  what  you  do.  "Plant:  Life  does  the 
Test." 


Dr.  William  E.  Chancellor,  the  School 
Superintendent  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut, 
and  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  well-known  expert 
and  writer  on  educational  subjects,  said 
recently  at  the  Williamsport  City  Insti- 
tute: I  have  studied  the  school  laws  of 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and,  while  there 
are  some  things  in  it  that  I  owuld  change, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  the  new  school  code 
of  Pennsylvania  is  the  best  system  of 
school  laws  had  by  any  State  in  the  Union/* 


The  prize  offered  by  Grenville  Kleiser 
to  pupils  of  the  Public  Speaking  Qub  of 
America  for  a  list  of  the  twenty-five  most 
beautiful  words  in  the  English  language  has 
attracted  wide  attention.  Words  were 
judged  in  this  contest  according  to  their 
beauty  of  sound  and  beauty  of  meaning, 
and  out  of  twenty-five  submitted  by  James 
Shea  twenty-one  were  accepted.  Grace, 
justice  and  truth  were  rejected.  The  harsh- 
ness of  g  in  grace  and  the  j  in  justice  dis- 
qualified them,  and  truth  was  turned  down 
because  of  its  metallic  sound.  The  words 
accepted  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  lan- 
guage are:  Melody,  splendor,  adoration, 
eloquence,  virtue,  innocence,  modesty,  faith, 
joy,  honor,  radiance,  nobility,  sympathy, 
heaven,  love,  divine,  hope,  harmony,  hap- 
piness, purity,  liberty. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  teach  children  a  little 
of  everything  and  nothing  thoroughly. 
About  all  education  can  do  for  a  man  or 
boy  is  to  set  him  to  thinking  for  himself. 
The  germ  of  originality  in  the  individual 
needs  cultivation,  needs  stimulant.  The 
head  crammed  with  other  people's  ideas 
has  litde  room  for  its  own  thought.  Many 
a  boy  is  so  thoroughly  schooled  that  the 
common  sense,  the  self-reliant  manhood,  is 
driven  out  of  him.  A  load  of  facts  with 
no  education  in  their  use  is  of  little  value. 
The  most  successful  business  men  in  our 
cities  are  those  whose  scanty  education  em- 
braced a  thorough  knoweldge  of  simple 
rules  and  studies,  but  whose  necessities 
have  since  demanded  vigorous  thought,  in»- 
cessant  industry  and  the  best  use  of  every 
resource  of  mind  and  body. 


The  first  article  in  this  number  of  The 
Journal  tells  of  much  that  is  in  line  neither 
with  the  new  education  nor  with  the  old. 
Wise  parents  and  teachers,  and  favorable 
heredity  and  environment  are  all  that  is 
needed  for  results  such  as  these.  They  are 
neither  unnatural  nor  impossible. 
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The  last  school  census  showed  20,000,000 
enrolled  in  the  various  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. While  no  figures  for  the  present  year 
are  obtainable  it  is  estimated  that  common 
schools  alone  have  at  least  18,000,000  pupils. 
Most  of  the  public  schools  in  the  north  and 
east  open  soon  after  Labor  Day.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  some  schools  in  Northern  New 
England,  where,  owing^  to  the  hard  winters 
and  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  ses- 
sions are  held  only  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  In  the  far  South  the  heat  delays 
school  openings,  and  in  some  districts  pupils 
do  not  return  until  late  in  the  fall. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City  has  asked  for  $25,000  a  year  with 
which  to  employ  "visiting  teachers."  These 
teachers  are  to  visit  the  homes  of  children 
experiencing  trouble  in  their  school  work 
and  thus  get  the  co-operation  of  the  home 
in  promoting  the  success  of  such  children 
in  school.  

State  Commissioner  Draper,  of  New 
York,  has  sustained  charges  of  fraud 
against  the  principal  of  a  high  school  who 
substituted  a  paper  prepared  by  himself  in 
place  of  that  presented  by  one  of  his  pupils 
on  a  r^ents'  examination  held  at  his 
school.  Commissioner  Draper  has  revoked 
his  first  grade  certificate  authorizing  him 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
and  also  cancelled  his  Normal  School 
diploma.  He  says,  and  truly,  "One  who 
has  tskta  upon  himself  the  duty  of  train- 
ing moral  character  and  exact  intellectual 
habits  into  children  is  bound  to  practice 
and  exemplify  them.  The  offense  is  more 
serious  when  committed  by  a  teacher  hold- 
ing a  State  certificate  and  a  State  normal 
(Uploma,  who  has  had  long  experience,  and 
gained  the  headship  of  an  old  and  honor- 
able institution.  The  motive  alleged  for 
committing  it  does  not  mitigate  the  serious- 
ness of  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  reveals  a 
sad  misapprehension  of  the  real  interests 
of  the  children  most  concerned  and  an  in- 
difference to  educational  standards,  which, 
without  the  stronger  reason,  are  enough  to 
compel  the  State  to  withdraw  its  certifi- 
cates of  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
the  teacher.  Of  course  the  stronger  reason, 
wholly  compelling  in  itself,  is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  enforcing  common  honesty  and 
vital  respectability  in  the  teaching  service. 
The  efficiency  of  the  entire  system  of  edu- 
cation and  the  moral  and  mental  good  of 
all  the  children  and  all  the  people  of  the 
State  are  dependent  upon  it.  Standing 
for  the  great  system  and  for  all  the  people, 
no  matter  how  much  I  regret  the  need  of  it, 
or  sympathize  with  those  who  most  keenly 
feel  the  weight  of  it,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  annul  the  certificates  and  diploma  of 
the  teacher." 


The  latest  cry  of  the  United  States  Sted 
Corporation,  which  has  been  striving  in 
manv  ways  for  the  uplift  of  its  thousands  of 
workmen,  is:  "Down  with  cigarettes  and 
tobacco  and  up  with  moral  standards."  The 
first  move  in  the  anti-cigarette  campaign 
was  made  at  Ambridge,  the  town  site  of  the 
American  Bridge  Company's  industry. 
Notices  have  been  posted  there  forbiddix^ 
smoking  within  the  big  plant,  and  it  is 
understood  the  officials,  in  order  to  set  an 
example,  will  refrain  from  indulging  in 
smoking  during  office  hours.  "It  is  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  working  men," 
is  the  argument  of  the  Steel  Trust. 


"Two  young  men,"  says  a  New  Yoik 
paper,  "were  a  few  days  since  in  line  on 
the  water  front  to  draw  pay  for  working 
their  way  from  England  with  other  stokers 
and  coal  Leavers  on  the  Adriatic  of  the 
White  Star  Line.  They  had  had  a  good 
time,  and  were  laughing  at  their  experience 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  young  men 
visited  the  abbey  and  sat  in  the  chair  in 
which  King  Edward  and  King  George  were 
crowned.  It  did  not  look  at  all  inspiring  to 
them.  They  were  caught  and  taken  before 
a  council  of  black-gowned  authorities  and 
ordered  to  leave  not  only  Westminster  Ab- 
bey but  the  British  empire  and  never  to 
show  their  faces  in  the  imperial  domain 
again. 


VALUE  OF  SHADE  TREES. 


THE  value  of  shade  trees,  especially  in 
towns  and  cities,  is  too  little  appre- 
ciated. Recently  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  in  decid- 
ing the  case  of  a  property  owner  against 
a  construction  company,  claiming  danoapes 
for  the  destruction  of  shade  trees  abuttmg 
his  property,  approved  an  award  of  $500  a 
tree,  with  an  additional  $1,000  for  inci- 
dental damage  to  his  estate.  This  is,  per- 
haps the  highest  value  which  has  been  set 
on  city  shade  trees,  and  intimates  that 
although  the  value  of  the  tree  is  not  to  be 
computed  by  its  measurement  of  merchant- 
able timber  or  its  fruit  product,  there  is  a 
utilitarian  basis  of  estimate  which  increases 
its  value  much  above  its  mere  ornamental 
or  aesthetic  service. 

The  public  have  been  fairly  well  edu- 
cated as  to  the  value  of  forests,  both  for 
their  timber  product  and  their  aid  in  the 
conservation  of  rainfall,  but  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  more  lessons  in  the  value  of 
city  shade  trees.  Here  and  there  a  com- 
munity takes  pride  in  its  trees,  and  appre- 
ciates the  fact  that  their  shade  adds  to  the 
comfort    of    living    and    thus    contributes 
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appreciably  to  the  value  of  hcHnes  and  of 
real  estate  in  general.  More  communities 
neglect  this  asset,  sacrifice  their  trees  ruth- 
lessly, or  fail  to  plant  trees  to  relieve  Uie 
bareness  of  their  streets. 

The  trees  of  a  city  are  one  of  its  assets, 
appreciated  more  perhaps  by  the  newcomer 
and  visitor  than  by  the  native  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  them.  Those  that  we  have 
should  be  carefully  conserved,  and  at  every 
reasonable  opportunity  others  should  be 
set  out  for  the  future  years.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  office  of  the  city  forester  should 
be  recognized,  and  where  authority  is  lack- 
ing he  should  be  given  larger  powers  to 
preserve  the  trees,  whether  in  aiding  their 
natural  growth  or  in  protecting  them  from 
pests.  The  shade  trees  of  city  streets 
should  be  regarded  as  a  public  institution, 
a  factor  in  the  public  health  and  comfort, 
to  be  sustained  and  developed  as  a  munici- 
pal duty.  The  trees  in  the  parks  are  not 
more  essentially  a  public  charge  than  those 
abng  the  curbing. 


PARCELS   POST. 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  Lancaster  County 
farmers  the  benefits  of  the  Parcels 
Post  was  discussed.  Mr.  J.  Aldus  Herr 
said:  The  parcels  is  possible  only  through 
rural  mail  delivery.  This  form  of  mail  de- 
livery has  been  in  use  about  twelve  years 
and  has  increased  from  eighty-two  routes 
to  over  40,000  in  1909,  with  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  over  $35,000,000.  The  rural 
mail  service  has  always  been  a  great  ex- 
pense to  the  post-office  department,  many 
routes  being  far  from  self  sustaining.  The 
average  weight  of  mail  the  rural  carriers 
deliver  daily  rarely  exceed  twenty-five 
pounds.  The  parcels  post  has  been  estab- 
lished in  every  civilized  country  except  the 
United  States.  The  principal  reason  why 
it  has  not  been  established  here,  in  the  most 
intelligent  and  enlightened  nation  of  them 
an,  is  because  the  large  express  companies 
object  to  it  and  they  seem  to  have  owned 
the  United  States  Congress.  The  Sulzer 
bill,  now  before  Congress,  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  any  community.  It  favors  a  short 
haul  route  from  each  postoffice.  A  parcels 
post  of  this  kind  would  mean  a  restoration 
of  the  small  land  owners.  It  will  be  possi- 
ble for  persons  who  raise  truck,  chickens, 
etc,  and  who  make  butter  to  send  these 
articles  to  regular  customers.  The  florists 
are  asking  for  the  service  because  it  will 
benefit  them  greatly.  The  American  Poultry 
Association  has  delegates  at  Washington 
working  for  the  bill,  as  it  will  enable 
poultry  men  to  send  eggs  and  poultry  to 
customers  over  the  rural  routes.     Parcels 


post  will  benefit  every  rural  section  in  the 
country.  It  will  bring  the  country  residents 
closer  to  manufacturing  centres  and  to  the 
centres  for  his  own  products.  The  trouble 
with  many  farmers  is  that  they  are  too  far 
away  from  points  of  distribution.  Parcels 
post  would  open  a  new  avenue  of  distribu- 
tion for  his  own  productions. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
postoffice  department  is  ready  to  receive 
parcels  addressed  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  else- 
where in  Brazil.  They  may  weigh  as  much 
as  eleven  pounds  and  will  be  delivered  for 
twelve  cents  a  pound.  It  would  cost  but 
forty-eight  cents  to  send  a  four  pound 
package  from  Philadelphia  to  Brazil,  while 
it  costs  sixty-four  cents  to  send  the  same 
package  from  Philadelphia  to  Camden.  The 
limit  for  packages  in  the  mails  is  four 
pounds.  While  the  situation  is  absurd  Con- 
gress fails  to  act  to  correct  the  evil.  A  bill 
before  Congress  fixes  a  rate  of  five  cents 
for  each  additional  pound  up  to  eleven 
pounds,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  the  maxi- 
mum package  of  eleven  pounds.  These 
rates  will  apply  only  to  matter  mailed  at  a 
postoffice  having  rural  routes,  for  delivery 
to  patrons  on  the  routes.  Local  residents 
and  patrons  only  will  be  allowed  this  low 
rate  of  postage.  Large  mail  order  houses 
cannot  injure  local  merchants  because  thev 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  rates,  which 
apply  to  local  parcels  only.  At  the  rate 
of  postage  suggested,  if  each  rural  carrier 
would  carry  five  pound  packages  on  each 
trip,  he  would  have  twenty-five  pounds  ad- 
ditional weight,  and  the  postage  would 
mean  an  annual  revenue  of  $9,000,000 
without  additional  expense.  It  was  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Herr  that  the  large  mail 
order  houses  are  fighting  the  movement. 
They  secure  what  they  want  through  lob- 
bying and  other  influences. 

Various  organizations  have  been  sending 
representatives  to  show  the  legislators  in 
Washington  how  the  country  demands  the 
establishment  of  a  "people's  mutual  ex- 
press company."  We  note,  for  instance, 
the  names  of  the  Postal  Express  Federa- 
tion, the  American  Poultry  Association, 
the  Postal  Progress  League,  and  the 
National  Farmer's  Committee  on  Postal 
Improvement,  representing  the  Grange. 
The  Government  could  well  afford  to  fur- 
nish this  service  to  the  farmer,  believes 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  reasons  thus: 

"Let  us  see.  In  the  rural  free  delivery 
alone  there  are  over  40,000  routes.  At  pres- 
ent the  total  load  of  the  average  wagon 
under  our  restrictive  policy,  mail  delivered 
and  received,  on  the  average  trip  (twenty- 
five  miles),  reaching  125  families,  is  about 
twenty  pounds.    It  could  be  made  500  with 
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little  or  no  additional  expense.  At  present 
its  earnings  is  less  than  40  cents  a  day,  or 
$130  annually.  The  cost  of  the  average 
route  is  about  $850,  or  $720  loss  per  route, 
or  nearly  $30,000,000  a  year  for  the  whole 
service.  Because  of  our  policy  the  farmer 
is  compelled  to  fetch  and  carry  by  special 
trips  all  his  produce  and  all  the  merchan- 
dise he  buys,  while  the  carriage  supplied 
by  the  Government  at  a  loss  of  thirty  mil- 
lion goes  almost  empty  by.  By  our  policy 
our  government  charges  1,600  per  cent, 
more  for  parcels  carriage  than  the  German 
Government  and,  besides  that,  restricts 
parcels  to  four  pounds  and  less,  while  the 
German  post  carries  up  to  no.  By  our 
policy  it  costs  more  to  send  a  small  parcel 
to  the  next  town  that  it  costs  to  send  it 
half  around  the  world.  This  isn't  a  policy. 
It  is  the  bulwark  of  an  outrageous,  inde- 
fensible privilege,  defended  Sieoretically 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  socialism 
for  the  Governmcst  post  to  carry  eleven- 
pound  packages,  but  not  to  carry  four- 
pound  packages.'' 

The  Sulzer  Parcels-Post  Bill,  which  the 
House  Committee  is  considerisg  primarily, 
provides  for  an  extension  of  the  general 
merchandise  weight  limit  from  four  to 
eleven  pounds,  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
from  sixteen  cents  to  eight  cents,  and  for 
a  local  service  on  the  rural  delivery  routes 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound,  eleven 
pounds  for  five  cents  and  25  pounds  for  ten 
cents.  A  bolder  and  more  ambitious  mea- 
sure, fathered  by  Congressman  Lewis  of 
Maryland,  provides  for  the  condemnation 
and  purchase  of  the  express  companies  01 
the  country  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  addition  of  their  bueiness  and 
service  to  the  Post-Office  Department. 
There  are  two  main  reasons,  says  Mr. 
Lewis,  for  thus  adding  the  express  com- 
panies to  the  postal  system.  He  said  on 
the  floor  of  Congress: 

"  First,  the  express  company  service  does 
not  reach  beyond  the  railways  to  the  coun- 
try or  the  farmers,  which  the  post-office 
does  through  the  rural  free  delivery,  which 
is  waiting  with  empty  wagons  to  receive 
the  express  packages  and  take  them  to  the 
country  stores  and  the  farmers  and  carry 
back  to  the  towns  and  the  cities  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farms  and  truck  gardens  for 
the  people  to  eat,  at  living  prices.  Second, 
the  contracts  of  the  express  companies 
with  the  railways  give  them  an  average 
transportation  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  a  pound ;  and  with  this  rate  the  express 
charges  by  post  would  be  reduced  from 
two- thirds  to  one-half  on  parcels  ranging 
from  five  pounds  to  fifty  pounds  and  about 
28  per  cent,  on  heavier  weights,  as  a  conse- 


quence of  the  coordination  of  the  express 
company  plants  with  the  post-office  and 
rural  delivery  and  the  elimination  of  the 
express  company  profits  which  are  averag- 
ing over  50  per  cent  on  the  investment 
The  express  companies  are  positive  hio- 
drances  and  obstacles  to  the  business  of 
the  country." 


STATE  TEACHERS'  LEAGUE, 


The  State  Teachers'  League  met  at  Har- 
risburg  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  Sept 
23  and  24.  In  her  address  on  Friday  even- 
ing Miss  Katherine  Longshore,  of  Hazle- 
ton,  the  active  president  of  die  League, 
made  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
organization,  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Pennsylvania  State  League  was 
the  first  to  be  organized  in  the  country,  and 
although  the  organization  was  efiFected  but 
two  years  ago,  it  now  has  a  membership 
between  six  and  seven  thousand.  The  local 
leagues  are  125  in  number,  and  that  of 
Luzerne  county  now  has  a  membership  of 
one  thousand. 

"The  object  of  the  organization  is  to 
bring  the  teachers  together  in  closer  rela- 
tionship for  their  own  benefit,  and  by  the 
circulation  of  literature  to  aid  them  in 
their  work.  The  salary  of  the  experienced 
teacher  ends  where  that  of  the  postoflSce 
clerk  begins,  at  $600. 

"  Too  little  money  goes  to  the  schools,  yet 
$50,000,000  is  appropriated  for  good  roads, 
and  the  country  pupils  may  go  to  school 
and  be  taught  by  a  person  who  receives  bat 
$280  a  year.  We  want  salaries  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  work  done.  Others  get  than, 
why  not  we?  Every  ten  years  a  teacher 
should  be  given  a  year  off  with  full  pay  in 
which  to  study  and  fit  himself  for  better 
work.  What  we  need  is  a  few  men  in  the 
Legislatifre  who  are  interested  in  our  plat- 
form and  if  20,000  teachers  are  organized, 
they  can  secure  anything  they  wish,  and  if 
each  teacher  controls  ten  votes,  the  result 
would  be  appalling." 

The  League  decided  upon  a  campaign  m 
favor  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  teachers— 
that  when  a  teacher  has  served  for  a  given 
period,  he  or  she  cannot  be  dropped  without 
a  hearing— and  a  teachers'  retirement 
bill  upon  half  salary.  The  report  of  the 
auditing  committee  showed  amount  re- 
ceived $1070,  amount  expended  $79'-  '^^ 
league  adjourned  to  meet  next  June  in 
Erie.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Miss  Katherine  B.  Longshore, 
Hazleton;  first  vice  president,  James  F. 
Gallagher,  Allentown;  second  vice  presi- 
dent, Miss  Belle  Cummings,  Sunbury;  sec- 
retary, John  Costello,  Scranton. 
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HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE. 


Beyond  a  doubt,  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship, 
talented  lecturer  and  editor,  is  more  fully 
in  touch  with  educational  conditions 
throughout  our  country  than  any  other 
man.  Constantly  traveling  and  lecturing, 
Dr.  Winship  enjoys  a  wide  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  better  known  to  the  teachers 
of  the  Nation  than  any  other  educator  out- 
side our  borders.  Residing  in  Boston,  Dr. 
Winship  has  visited  California  eighteen 
times.  His  first  trip  was  made  in  1876, 
proving  that  he  was  interested  in  California 
education  long  before  many  of  us  had  ar- 
rived on  the  scene.  He  has  chronicled  the 
remarkable  development  of  education  in 
this  State,  and  in  a  very  real  way  he  has 
assisted  in  the  work.  Up  and  down  and  all 
over  California  he  has  lectured  to  our  peo- 
ple, pointing  the  way  to  better  things.  He 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  great  C. 
T.  A.  meeting  at  Berkeley  in  1905,  bring- 
ing to  us  at  that  time  a  message  of  hope 
and  good  cheer.  At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Central  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  Fresno,  this  man  whom  age  can  not 
stale  brought  practical  help  and  spiritual 
uplift  to  all  in  attendance.  His  message 
has  the  fire  of  youth  commingled  with  the 
wisdom  of  age.  Like  wine,  he  grows  better 
with  the  years.  His  influence  is  felt 
throughout  the  land,  and  everywhere  sin- 
cere men  and  women  arise  to  honor  him  by 
acknowledging  assistance.  Dr.  Winship, 
we  salute  you  as  a  benefactor  of  the  teach- 
ers of  your  country ! 

The  Sierra  Educational  News  has  this 
strong  word  to  say  of  our  friend  Winship, 
and  we  are  glad  to  pass  it  on  to  hosts  of 
admiring  friends  in  Pennsylvania  who  ap- 
preciate his  great  work. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 


DO  you  know  why  the  Panama  Canal  is 
being  built  ?  Do  vou  know  the  site  of 
the  world's  greatest  dam?  How  do  the 
great  Panama  Canal  dams  compare  with 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt?  What  do  you 
know  of  the  great  locks  or  Culebra  Cut? 
Do  you  know  how  high  vessels  will  be 
raised  above  sea  level  passing  from  one 
ocean. to  the  other?  Can  you  explain  why 
a  sea  level  is  not  practical,  or  why  a  lock 
canal  solves  the  problem?  Are  you  aware 
that  the  Panama  Canal  will  revolutionize 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world  ?  Do 
you  know  what  a  vessel  will  gain  by  the 
canal  route?  What  advantage  will  the 
canal  be  to  the  United  States?  Will  the 
canal  be   of  any  advantage   to   European 


countries?  What  will  a  vessel  gain  using 
the  canal  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco?  Is  there  any  difference  between 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  two  oceans?  What 
do  you  know  of  the  construction  work  ?  In 
what  way  will  the  canal  prove  to  be  a 
colossal  gold  mine?  Is  one  dollar  per  reg- 
istration ton  a  fair  toll  for  vessels? 

Not  long  since  we  saw  a  statement  that 
Civil  Engineer  A.  W.  Wyndham  would  give 
an  illustrated  lecture  upon  the  Panama 
Canal.  We  noted  the  date,  and  were  sure 
to  be  in  the  audience  like  anybody  else  on 
a  paid  ticket.  Get  this  man  to  lecture  be- 
fore your  'coming  teachers'  institute  if  you 
can.  He  was  with  the  French  and  has  been 
with  the  Americans  all  the  while  on  this 
greatest  engineering  work  ever  undertaken 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Our  teachers 
and  our  people  ought  to  be  interested  in  it 
and  to  know  much  about  it,  and  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham is  just  the  man  to  be  heard  by  them. 
To  reach  Mr.  Wyndham,  address  Secretary, 
8  Patchin  Place,  New  York  City. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  LITERATURE. 


IN  the  Century  for  October  there  is  an 
admirable  article  by  Henry  Van  Dyke 
upon  "  The  Influence  of  the  Bible  in  Liter- 
ature," the  secret  of  the  power  that  places 
it  above  all  other  books,  which  cannot  be 
read  too  widely.    He  says: 

The  literary  influence  of  the  Bible  ap- 
pears the  more  wonderful  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  the  work  of  a  race  not 
otherwise  famous  or  potent  in  literature. 
We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  other 
books  may  have  come  from  the  Jewish 
nation  and  vanished  with  whatever  power 
or  beauty  they  possessed;  but  in  those  that 
remain  there  is  little  of  exceptional  force 
or  charm  for  readers  outside  of  the  Hebrew 
race.  They  have  no  broad  human  appeal, 
no  universal  significance,  not  even  any  sig- 
nal excellence  of  form  and  imagery. 
Josephus  is  a  fairly  good  historian,  some- 
times entertaining,  but  not  comparable  to 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides  or  Tacitus  or 
Gibbon.  The  Talmuds  are  vast  store- 
houses of  things  new  and  old,  where  a 
careful  searcher  may  now  and  then  find  a 
legendary  gem  or  a  quaint  fragment  of 
moral  tapestry. 

The  fountain  head  of  the  power  of  the 
Bible  in  literature  lies  in  its  nearness  to 
the  very  springs  and  sources  of  human 
life — life  taken  seriously,  earnestly,  in- 
tensely ;  life  in  its  broadest  meaning,  includ- 
ing the  inward  as  well  as  the  outward ;  life 
interpreted  in  its  relation  to  universal  laws 
and  eternal  values.  It  is  this  vital  quality 
in  the  narratives,  the  poems,  the  allegories, 
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the  meditations,  the  discourses,  the  letters, 
gathered  in  this  book,  that  give  it  first  place 
among  the  books  of  the  world  not  only  for 
currency,  but  also  for  greatness. 

And  there  are  many  people,  blind  and 
foolish,  doing  what  they  can  to  drive  it 
from  the  schools! 


N.  K  A.  DECLARATION. 


The  members  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  assembled  in  its  Forty- 
ninth  Convention  at  San  Francisco,  adopted 
the  following  declaration  of  views  and 
principles  which  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
readers  of  The  Journal. 

1.  The  members  of  this  Association  renew 
the  affirmation  of  their  belief  in  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  a  system  of  free  public 
education,  through  which  all  the  children  of 
the  state  may  be  trained  for  good  citizenship 
and  for  usefulness. 

They  view  with  special  satisfaction  the 
policy  of  the  National  Government  to  extend 
to  the  newly  acquired  possessions  of  the  Nation 
the  same  system  of  universal  public  education 
which  is  practiced  elsewhere  thruout  the  home 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  increased  cost  of  living,  and  the 
steadily  increasing  number  and  scope  of  public 
educational  activities,  have  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  larger  expenditures  be  made  for 
schools  than  in  the  past ;  it,  therefore,  becomes 
imperative  that  all  communities  in  the  Nation 
recognize,  as  many  have  already  done,  that 
more  money  must  be  contributed  and  expended 
for  schools,  both  locally  and  by  the  state,  if 
our  young  people  are  to  have  that  kind  and 
quality  of  education  demanded  by  the  times. 

3.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  is  the 
only  educational  agency  belonging  to  all  the 
people,  supported  by  all  the  people,  and  from 
which  all  the  people  have  the  right  to  demand 
service.  This  Association,  therefore,  requests 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ^ant  the 
Bureau  such  increased  support  as  will  enable 
it  to  serve  all  the  people,  by  conducting  educa- 
tional research  and  disseminating  educational 
information  thruout  the  country.  We  urge 
that  the  National  appropriations  for  studving 
problems  involving  the  welfare  of  the  Nation's 
school  children  be  made  comparable  in  amount 
with  those  annually  made  for  studying  prob- 
lems involving  the  welfare  and  conservation 
of  the  material  resources  of  the  Nation.  We 
ask  that  Congress  increase  the  salary  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  so  that  it  may  equal  the  salaries  paid  by 
the  states,  municipalities,  and  private  institu- 
tions, to  men  and  women  occupying  educa- 
tional positions  of  the  first  magnitude. 

4.  The  increasing  complexity  of  life  prob- 
lems in  modem  society  makes  it  imperative 
that  our  young  men  and  women  shall  be  well 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  right  living,  so 
that  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  the  integrity  and  success  of  the 
individual,  may  be  properly  safeguarded.  It 
is,  therefore,  right  that  suitable  ethical  instruc- 
tion should  be  introduced  into  the  programs  of 


even  the  elementar^r  schools,  to  supplement 
the  moral  training  given  in  the  home. 
^  In  devising  courses  and  methods  for  sodi 
instruction,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adjust  the 
material  and  aims  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
growing  child  in  his  passage  thru  successire 
development  stages,  with  their  varying:  in- 
stincts and  tendencies^  on  ascending  levels. 
What  can  be  merely  habituation  and  imitatioo 
in  the  primary  grades,  must  become  rationa] 
ethical  conception  in  the  adolescent  age.  The 
noble  example  of  great  lives  will  in^ire  oar 
youth  with  the  enthusiasm  for  self -improve- 
ment. To  develop  in  our  children  strong  moral 
character,  without  the  taint  of  self-consaoas- 
ness  or  Pharisaical  self-satisfaction,  most  ever 
remain  a  prime  dutv  of  the  educator. 

5.  It  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recog- 
nized that  the  proper  spiritual  welfare  ana 
development  of  our  chudren  depends  in  a 
large  measure  upon  their  healthful  physical 
growth.  This  Association,  therefore,  favon 
all  measures  which  will  tend  to  secure  the 
health  of  the  growing  child.  Among  tiiese 
must  be^  reckoned  proper  attention  to  school 
hygiene  in  all  of  its  applications ;  proper  medi- 
cal inspection,  and  the  co-operation  of  boards 
of  health  in  matters  of  sanitation  and  conta- 
gious disease;  the  extension  of  the  use  of 
school  grounds,  and,  in  large  cities,  of  school 
roofs,  as  play  grounds,  open  air  gymnasia, 
and  school  gardens ;  the  establishment  of  open 
air  schools,  and  of  forest  and  farm  schools; 
and  the  furtherance  of  physical  exercises  in 
formal  arrangement  and  m  sports  and  games, 
commensurate  with  the  powers  and  needs  of 
the  growing  body  in  its  successive  stages. 

6.  An  important  step  in  providing  the  best 
school  advantages  will  be  such  study  of  the 
hygienic  and  other  requirements  of  sdiod 
buildings  and  grounds  as  shall  make  public 
school  authorities  everywhere  familiar  with 
the  necessities  of  school  houses  as  to  size  of 
rooms,  window  space,  corridors,  stairways,  and 
exit  necessities,  ventilation,  heating,  play 
grounds,  and  indoor  and  outdoor  equipment, 
thus  rendering  possible  the  standardizing  of 
school  houses,  rooms,  and  appliances;  also 
rendering  possible  a  general  understanding  of 
the  proper  cost  of  school  houses  and  appurte- 
nances, thus  giving  to  school  authorities  such 
knowledge  as  shall  enable  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  avoid  meanness  and  inadequacy,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  provide  beautiful,  whole- 
some, and  convenient  school  facilities  without 
wasteful  expenditure. 

7.  The  school  buildings  of  our  land  and  the 
grounds  surrounding  them  should  be  open  to 
the  pupils  and  to  their  parents  and  families  as 
recreation  centers  outside  of  the  regular 
school  hours.  They  should  become  the^  radiat- 
ing centers  of  social  and  cultural  activity  in 
the  neighborhood,  in  a  spirit  of  civic  unitpr  and 
co-operation,  omitting,  however,  all^  activities 
and  exercises  tending  to  promote  division  or 
discord.  They  should  give  opportunity  for 
continuation  schools,  vacation  schools,  and 
for  industrial,  horticultural,  and  agricultural 
training,  as  well  as  for  the  education  of  adults 
thru  lectures  and  thru  school  and  college  ex- 
tension classes. 

To  safeguard,  however^  the  integrity, 
privacy,  and  hygienic  security  of  our  scnoois 
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(which  are,  in  reality,  the  homes  of  our 
diildren  during  a  large  part  of  their  waking 
hours),  so  that  the  more  subtle  elements  resid- 
ing in  the  educational  atmosphere  of  a  well 
rcfulated  school  ma^  be  preserved,  and  the 
children  guarded  against  the  unsanitary  condi- 
tions eventually  following[  in  the  wake  of 
promiscuous  gatherings,  this  wider  use  of  the 
school  plant  should  be  controlled  exclusively 
by  the  school  authorities ;  the  building  during 
such  use,  and  the  persons  thus  using  them 
should  be  subject  to  medical  inspection  when- 
ever, and  in  whatever  manner  required. 

8u  Realizing  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  children,  whose  (physical  and  mental  pecu- 
liarities require  special  methods  of  education, 
are  still  to  a  great  extent  outside  the  scope  of 
the  compulsory  education  laws,  and  that  the 
presence  of  the  exceptional  child  in  our 
modem  civilization  constitutes  a  problem  of 
the  greatest  import,  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Association  that  the  comi>ulsory  education 
laws  of  states  and  communities  should  be  so 
amended,  developed,  and  extended  that  they 
shall  apply  to  all  children  of  school  age,  with- 
out exception,  and  provide  for  their  training; 
further,  that  the  laws  should  recognize  the 
difference  between  the  chronological  age  of  a 
child  and  his  maturity,  and  that  the  school  age 
timit  of  each  individual  child  should  be  deter- 
mined by  requiring  the  child  to  meet  physical 
and  mental  tests,  even  tho  the  child  be  m  years 
above  the  age  standard;  in  other  words,  a 
child's  actual  a^  should  be  determined  by 
physio-psychological  data  correspondin£[  to  the 
normal  standard  for  the  age  limit  required  by 
law.  All  children  or  persons  failing  to  meet 
such  maturity  test  at  the  extreme  school^  age 
limit,  should  remain  under  public  supervision 
and  control,  either  until  they  reach  maturity, 
or  permanently. 

The  same  principle  should  be  the  guide  in 
determining  whether  a  child  is  fit  to  be  em- 
pbyed  in  any  occupation.  Not  when  a  child  is 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  when  he 
possesses  the  maturity  of  body  and  mind 
proper  to  a  normal  child  of  that  age,  should 
he  be  released  from  the  guardianship  of  the 
state  or  the  community.  Child  labor  laws 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  meet  this  require- 
ment 

g.  The  increasing  complexity  of  our  social 
and  economic  conditions  makes  it  constantly 
more  difficult  for  jroung  people  to  decide  upon 
the  vocations  which  are  best  for  them  to 
follow,  and  to  search  out  the  opportunities  to 
prepare  themselves  for  and  to  enter  upon  such 
vocations.  Our  public  educational  system 
should,  therefore,  make  provision  for  instruct- 
ing our  youth  concerning  the  various  occupa- 
tions, and  the  advantages  which  the  several 
employments  offer;  and,  in  addition,  boys  and 
fpiis  and  their  parents  should,  when  they  desire 
It,  be  able  to  receive  such  intelligent  counsel  as 
will  enable  the  young  people  entering  upon 
life's  work  to  judge  for  what  vocation  the 
abilities  and  tastes  of  each  best  fit  him,  as  well 
as  to  find  the  place  and  the  opportunity  to 
begin  the  work  thus  chosen. 

10.  Children  are  recognized  as  the  most 
precious  natural  resource  of  the  nation.  The 
conservation  and  development  of  this  great 
social  resource  is  engaging  the  earnest  atten- 


tion of  all  classes  of  thinking  people.  The 
recent  Child  Welfare  Exhibits  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  drew  thousands  of  visitors  from 
all  walks  of  life,  both  people  who  came  to 
receive  help,  and  people  who  came  to  offer  the 
assistance  which  religion,  science,  and  money 
can  contribute. 

The  National  Education  Association  ear- 
nestly requests  that  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition provide  for  a  complete  Child  Welfare 
Exhibit,  to  the  end  that  the  benefits  herefore 
enjoyed  by  a  few  favored  localities  may  be 
extended  to  every  place  sufficiently  fortunate 
to  have  representatives  in  attendance  at  the 
Exposition  thru  which  California  is  planning 
to  instruct  the  world. 

11.  The  success  of  women  in  all  fields  of 
education  during  the  past  generation  has 
demonstrated  their  intellectual  equality  and 
power.  The  opportunities  for  higher  technical 
training,  however,  have  not  been  generally 
offered  to  girls  and  women.  It  is  the  sense  of 
this  Association  that  modem,  prosjessive 
principles  should  be  applied  to  the  education 
of  girls  in  the  schools  and  women  in  the 
colleges,  with  complete  and  varied  equipment 
and  with  as  adequate  opportunities  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  occupations  in  which  they 
have  a  special  interest,  as  are  already  provided 
for  boys  and  men. 

12.  The  very  material  advance  made  in  the 
cause  of  World  Peace  during  the  past  year,  en- 
courages the  National  Education  Association 
to  urge  a  more  wide-spread  dissemination  of 
knowledge  upon  this  vital  subject.  We  com- 
mend the  American  School  Peace  League  as  a 
channel  thru  which  teachers  may  procure  such 
knowled^  together  with  suggestions  for  its 
presentation.  The  League  has  done  excellent 
work  in  collecting  and  organizing  material 
which  appeals  both  to  children  and  to  adults; 
the  accuracy  of  its  statements  are  not  ques- 
tioned; its  arguments  are  sound.  The  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  World  Tribunal  to  fill  the 
place  of  an  international  court  for  civilized 
nations  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and 
should  have  the  earnest  support  of  all  teachers. 

13.  A  very  general  impression  prevails  to  the 
effect  that  the  teachers'  remuneration  is  a 
generous  reward  for  services  rendered.  The 
increased  demands  upon  teachers,  due  to  the 
lifting  of  the  work  of  teaching  to  a  higher 
professional  level,  adds  heavily  to  the  tax  upon 
the  teacher's  time  and  strength;  the  increased 
cost  of  living  affects  teachers  quite  as  seriously 
as  other  citizens.  For  these  reasons,  this  body 
considers  highly  important  the  initiation  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  present  conditions  affecting 
the  teaching  body  of  the  nation,  to  the  end  that 
these  conditions  may  be  understood  and  any 
desirable  action  taken. 

14.  The  National  Education  Association  ex- 
presses its  heartiest  recognition  of  greetings 
borne  to  its  members  by  Miss  Kate  Stevens, 
Head  Mistress  of  the  Montem  Street  Central 
Council  School.  London ;  from  The  Teachers' 
Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  from  The 
National  Union  of  Teachers;  from  The  Lon- 

•  don  Teachers'  Association;  from  The  London 
Head  Teachers'  Association;  and  from  the 
Child  Study  Society  of  England. 

The  members  of  the  Association  return  in 
kind  these  cordial  professional  greetings,  and 
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join  with  their  fellow  teachers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  in  the  wishes  expressed  for 
the  promotion  of  international  good  will  and 
the  early  establishment  of  agencies  for  the 
settlement  of  international  difficulties  by  arbi- 
tration. Further,  we  do,  hereby,  accredit  Mrs. 
Fanny  Fern  Andrews,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  School  Peace  League, 
as  the  delegate  representative  of  the  National 
Education  Association  to  bear  our  return 
greetings  to  the  organizations  whose  greetings 
Miss  Stevens  has  brought  to  us. 

IS.  The  members  of  this  Association  hereby 
express  their  hearty  appreciation  of  the  great 
progress  made  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation under  the  able  leadership  of  Commis- 
sioner Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  and  pledge 
their  enthusiastic  support  to  his  successor, 
Commissioner   Philander   P.   Claxton,   in   his 


work  of  increasing  and  extending  the  service 
of  the  bureau. 

The  annual  volume  will  contain,  besides 
the  usual  important  papers  and  discussions 
of  the  General  Sessions,  The  National 
Council  and  the  Seventeen  Departments, 
the  important  Report  of  the  Council  Com- 
mittee on  Teaching  Morals  in  the  Public 
Schools,  with  the  joint  discussion  on  that 
report  by  representatives  of  the  Reli- 
gious Education  Association.  There  were 
many  papers  and  discussions  of  special 
value  on  a  variety  of  educational  questions 
of  chief  interest  which  will  combine  to 
make  the  San  Francisco  volume  equal  in 
value  to  any  heretofore  issued.  Address 
Irvin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minnesota. 


Official  Department. 


AUTUMN  ARBOR  DAY. 


Summer  or  winter,  day  or  night. 

The  woods  are  ever  a  new  delight; 

They  give  us  peace,  and  they  make  us  strong. 

Such  wonderful  balms  to  them  belong, 

So,  living  or  dying,  Til  take  mine  ease 

Under  the  trees,  under  the  trees. 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 

Not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  also  in 
other  States  has  it  become  customary  to 
observe  arbor  day  both  in  the  spring  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  This  laudable  custom 
should  be  perpetuated  by  the  annual  plant- 
ing of  trees,  vines,  and  shrubbery  on  the 
school  grounds,  along  our  highways,  in 
public  parks,  and  wherever  there  is  need  of 
shade  or  beauty.  The  most  permanent 
ornaments  are  shade  trees;  the  most  valu- 
able are  fruit  trees;  the  most  useful  and 
enduring  are  the  forest  trees;  and  a  most 
unselfish  act  on  the  part  of  an  aged  or 
middle-aged  man  is  the  planting  of  trees 
whose  shade,  fruit  and  beauty  others  will 
live  to  enjoy. 

The  habits  which  are  formed  and  fos- 
tered in  youth,  abide  through  life.  The 
young  should  be  taught  to  appreciate  what 
nature  under  the  guidance  of  art  has  done 
for  man;  and  they  should  learn  to  take 
thought  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  will 
live  after  them.  The  habit  of  planting 
trees,  of  caring  for  them  and  of  thus  pro- 
viding for  the  future  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, is  strengthened  by  the  double  ob- 
servance of  arbor  day,  each  year,  both  at 
home  and  at  school. 

In  accordance  with  the  long  established 
usage  of  naming  an  arbor  day  in  the  fall 
of  the  year, 

FRIDAY,    OCTOBER    27,    I9II, 

is  hereby  designated  as  Autumn  Arbor  Day, 
and  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  our  public 


and  private  schools  are  earnestly  urged  to 
observe  the  day  by  the  planting  of  trees 
and  by  other  appropriate  exercises. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Supt,  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa., 
September  12,  191 1. 


TEACHERS'   ANNUAL   INSTITUTES. 


THE  Annual  Sessions  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute  convened  in  the  counties  of 
Allegheny,  Mercer  and  Warren  and  in  the 
towns  of  Carbondale  and  Shamokin  for  the 
week  of  August  28th,  before  the  opening  of 
the  school  term.  Those  of  Lackawana 
County  and  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre  were 
held  during  the  week  beginning  September 
4th.  The  following  meetings  of  Institutes 
are  yet  to  be  held: 

Bradford Towanda,   Oct.  16. 

Greene Waynesburg,   . . .  Oct.  16. 

Lawrence, New  Castle Oct.  16. 

Lehigh Allentown,   Oct  16. 

Susquehanna,  . . .  Montrose,    Oct  16. 

Cameron Emporium Oct  23. 

Carbon,  Mauch  Chunk,   .  Oct  23. 

Lebanon Lebanon,    Oct.  23. 

Northampton,  . . .  Easton,   Oct  23. 

Potter Coudersport,    . . .  Oct  23. 

Schuylkill Pottsville, Oct  23. 

Bucks,   Doylestown,    . . .  Oct  3a 

Chester West  Chester,  . .  Oct  3a 

Dauphin, Harrisburg Oct  3a 

Delaware, Media. Oct  30. 

Forest, Tionesta Oct  30. 

Luzerne Wilkes-Barre,  . .  Oct  30. 

McKean, Smcthport, Oct  30. 

Montgomery,  . . .  Norristown Oct.  30. 

Berks,    Reading,  Nov. 

Clinton,  Lock  Haven,  . . .  Nov.  6. 

Columbia,  Bloomsburg,    . . .  Nov.  6. 

Centre, Bellcfonte,   Nov.  13. 

Lancaster Lancaster,    Nov.  13. 

Monroe,    Stroud sburg,   . . .  Nov.  13. 
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Pike, Milford Nov.  13. 

Tioga,   Wellsboro,   Nov.  13. 

Wayne Honesdale,  Nov.  13. 

Adams.    Gettysburg, Nov.  20. 

Franklin,    Chambersburg,   .  Nov.  20. 

Somerset,   Somerset,   Nov.  20. 

Cambria Ebensburg Nov.  27. 

Juniata,  Mifflintown, Nov.  27. 

MifSin,  • Lewistown,    ....  Nov.  27. 

Montour Danville. Nov.  27. 

York York,  Nov.  27. 

Blair Hollidaysburg,    .  Dec.  4, 

Cumberland,    . . .  Carlisle,    Dec.  4. 

Fulton McConncllsb'g,  .  Dec.  4. 

HuntingdcHi,    . . .  Huntindon Dec.  4. 

Perry,    N.  Bloomfield,  . .  Dec.  4. 

Snyder,   Middleburg Dec.  4. 

Wyoming,    Tunkhannock,  ..Dec.  11. 

Armstrong, Kittanning,  ..'...Dec.  18. 

Bedford.  Bedford Dec.  18. 

Butler,   Butler Dec.  18. 

Qarion,  Clarion. Dec.  18. 

Qcarfield,    Clearfield, Dec.  18. 

Elk Ridgeway,    Dec.  18. 

Fayette,    Uniontown,    ....  Dec.  18. 

Indiana,    Indiana,    Dec.  18. 

Jefferson,    Reynoldsville,    ..Dec.  18. 

Lycoming,    Muncy,    Dec.  18. 

Northunrland,    .Sunbury, Dec.  18. 

Venango,    Franklin D«:.  18. 

Washington,    ...Washington,    ...Dec.  18. 

Westmoreland  . .  Greensburg, Dec.  18. 

Sharon,  Sharon,  Dec.  18. 

McKeesport,    . . .  McKeesport Dec.  21. 

Sullivan,  Dushore Jan.  i,  191 2. 

Beaver Beaver Jan.  i,  1912. 

Crawford.    Meadville,    Jan.  i,  1912. 

Pottstown,   Pottstown.   Mar.  27, '12. 

Each  of  the  following  will  hold  institutes 
at  different  dates  during  the  term:  Allen- 
town,  Allegheny  City,  Altoona,  Chester 
City,  DuBois,  Dunmore,  Harrisburg,  Hazle- 
ton,  Lancaster  City,  Nanticoke,  Oil  City, 
Pittsburg  and  Reading. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong. — Supt.  Patton:  Of  our  two  in- 
dependent districts  abolished  by  the  new  code, 
Danville  has  been  re-established  and  Belknap 
refused.  The  new  high  school  building  at 
Kittanning  was  ready  for  occupancy  at  the 
opening  of  the  term.  It  is  a  substantial  build- 
ing of  buff  brick  with  an  auditorium  seating 
about  800,  and  modern  in  every  respect. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Plasterer:  Our  county  re- 
ceived one  of  the  five  McAllister  scholar- 
ships granted  by  the  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  to  the  counties  having  the  highest  en- 
rollment in  proportion  to  the  population.  As 
a  result  of  a  competitive  examination  held 
May  20th,  it  was  awarded  to  Charles  Kenly, 
a  graduate  of  the  Emporium  high  school,  class 
of  191 1.  Through  the  generosity  of  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Barclay,  Ex-Congressman  from 
this  district,  four  scholarships  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  same  institution  for  the  use  of 
Cameron  county  students.  One  is  to  be 
awarded  each  year.  A  competitive  examina- 
tion was  held  at  Emporium,  July  27th  for  the 


purpose  of  awarding  this  scholarship.  The 
result  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

Clinton. — Supt.  McCloskey :  The  new  school 
code  is  acceptable  to  directors  and  teachers, 
both  from  a  legal  and  an  ethical  standpoint. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Blair:  The  high  school  of 
Cambridge  Springs  has  been  equipped  with 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories  and  other- 
wise improved.  Tunisville  and  Centerville 
have  each  added  another  teacher  and  made 
notable  improvements  in  their  buildings. 

Cumberland. — Supt.  Green:  Our  annual 
school  picnic  was  held  at  Boiling  Springs 
Park.  About  800  people  were  present.  Ad*- 
dresses  were  made  by  Profs.  R.  M.  McNeal 
and  Wm.  Rife,  and  Drs.  S.  G.  Hefflebower 
and  Charles  Reber.    It  was  a  great  success. 

Erie. — Supt.  Russell:  The  annual  teachers' 
institute  was  held  in  Erie  Aug.  28-Sept.  i 
with  a  record  attendance  of  377  teachers.  The 
directors*  convention  was  called  Tuesday,  Aug. 
29,  at  which  156  directors  were  registered  from 
a  total  of  205.  The  leading  speakers  were 
Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  Ex-State  Supt.  of 
Michigan,  Dr.  J.  R.  Street,  dean  of  the  Teach- 
ers* College  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  B.  C. 
Robertson  of  the  department  of  secondaiy  edu- 
cation, University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Principal 
F.  E.  Baker  of  the  Northwestern  State  Normal 
School. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Smith :  Washington  town- 
ship has  made  provision  for  the  first  central- 
ization plan  in  this  county.  A  four-room  build- 
ing at  Zullinger  takes  the  place  of  three  one- 
room  houses.  Greencastle  has  increased  its 
term  to  nine  months. 

Fulton. — Supt.  Lamberson:  Dublin  town- 
ship has  closed  one  more  of  its  school.  Trans- 
portation is  provided  for  the  pupils. 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Dell:  Dudley  has  es- 
tablished a  third-grade  high  school.  Morris 
township  has  erected  a  good  two-room  build- 
ing. I  sent  out  almost  1,400  certificates  of 
merit  granted  by  W.  C.  321  P.  O.  S.  of  A. 
for  perfect  attendance  last  term.  About  250 
of  these  attended  two  years  without  missing 
a  day. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke:  The  Schaeffers- 
town  and  Hebron  high  schools  both  added  an- 
other year  to  their  courses  of  study  and  elected 
assistant  teachers.  Where  these  high  schools 
are  located  the  directors  have  elected  the  high 
school  principals  supervising  principals  of  the 
respective  districts. 

Mifflin.— Supt.  Wills:  During  the  summer 
Irvin  Steck  Allison,  one  of  our  successful 
teachers,  was  drowned  near  Lewistown  while 
swimming  in  the  Juniata.  He  was  a  native  of 
Mifflin  county,  and  had  secured  his  education 
through  much  self-sacrifice.  He  had  gradu- 
ated from  the  West  Chester  Normal  School  in 
this  year's  class.  He  was  a  bright,  genial, 
industrious  young  man. 

Lock  Haven. — Supt.  Ling:  The  elementary 
course  of  study  prepared  by  the  School  De- 
partment has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our 
course  and  the  Superintendent  is  instructed  to 
prepare  an  adaptation  of  it  to  local  needs. 
Director  A.  W.  Harris  died  July  15  at  the 
Lock  Haven  hospital  after  several  months' 
illness.  There  is  considerable  interest  in  the 
election  of  school  directors  in  November. 
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WHEN  SHALL  WE  MEET  AGAIN  I 


SnxrroAL  Souma. 


1.  "When  shall  we  meet    a  -  gain, 

2.  When  shall  lore  free  - 17     flow 

3.  Up       to     that  world  of     light 

4.  Soon   shall  we  meet    a  -  gaint 


Meet  ne'er  to      ser  -  er? 

Pore  as    life's   rir  •  er? 

Take  ns,  dear   Say  -  ioar; 

Meet  ne'er  to     sey  -  er; 


¥nien  will  peace 
When  shall 
May    we    all 
Soon  shall'i 


wreathe  her  chain    Round  ns  for 

friend-ship  glow  Change-less  for 

there    n  -  nite,     Bless  -  ed  for 

wreath  her  chain  Round  us  for 


-  ev  -  er?  Our 

-  ev  -  er?  Whert 

-  ev  -  er;  Where 

-  ev  -  er;  Our 


hearts  will  ne'er  re  -  pose,    Safe 
loys    ce  -  les  -  tial  Uirill,  Where 
Km  -  dred  spir  -  its  dwell.  There 

hearts  will  then    re  -  pose      Se- 


from  each  blast  that  blows.  In    this  dark  vale    of      woes,  Nev  -  er —  no, 

bliss  each  heart  shall  fill.    And  fears    of    part  -  ing     chill  Nev  -  er —  no, 

may  our   mu  -  sic  swell,  And  time  our   joys    dis  -  pel  Nev  -  er —  no, 

cure  from  world -ly  woes;  Our  songs  of  praise  shall  dose  Nev-er — no, 
~       ~       ~       ~                                                         ^ 


nev  -  erl 
nev  -  er I 
nev  -  er  1 
nev  -  er! 

/5S 


JESUS,  THE  VERY  THOUGHT  OF  THEE. 


••Maj«)ah/* 


sus,     the    ve    -  ry  thought  of     Thee    With    sweetness    fills     the 

2.  Nor    voice  can  sing,    nor  heart  can    frame,    Nor     can    the    mem  -  oiy     find, 

3.  O    _  Hope    of     ev*  -  ry     con  -  trite  heart,      O       Joy     of     all      the     medc. 


But 


sweet  -  er     far     Thy  face     to     see, 
A     sweet  -  er    sound  than    Te  -  sus'  Name, 
To    those     who  fall,    how  kmd  Thou  art  1 


And    in      Thy    pres  -  ence    rest. 
The    Sav  -  iour     of     man  -  kind. 
How  good    to     those  who     seek  I 


I 

4  But  what  to  those  who  find  ?  Ah  I  this 
Nor  tongue  nor  pen  can  show ; 
The  love  of  Jesus,  what  it  is 
None  but  His  loved  ones  know. 


5  Jesus,  our  only  joy  be  Thon, 
As  Thou  our  prize  wilt  be ; 
In  Thee  be  all  our  glory  now. 
And  through  eternity. 


The  School  Board 


*t 


The  Most  Responsible  Position  to  be  filled  by 
Popular  Election  in  any  District  is  that  of  School  Direc- 
tort  Districts  so  f orttsnate  as  to  have  progressive  School 
Directors,  always  have  the  Best  Teachers  and  the  Best 
Schools/' 

The  School  Journal 

^^  Invaluable  to  the  Teacher,  and  to  all  who  have 
Giildren  to  Educate,  School  Funds  to  Disburse,  or  School 
Taxes  to  Pay/* 

**  How  can  any  Teacher  or  School  Director  afford  to 
be  without  an  Educational  Journal?'* 


Notable  Articles  That  Have  Recently  Appeared  or  are  Aiwut  to  Appear  in 

THE  MAGAZINE  "EDUCATION" 

32nd  YEAR—SEPTEMBER,  1911 

Differentiation  of  High  School  Enslteh President  Charles  W.  Eliot 

instruction  of  Exceptional  Children Associate  Supt.  Andrew  W.  Edson,  New  York  City 

The  History  of  Art  as  a  College  Discipline.    T.  Lindsey  Blayney,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Pres.  American  Fed- 
eration  of  Arts. 

Yocational  Training Charles  A.  King,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

The  Importance  of  Habit  Formation  .  .   .  Prof.  O.  J.  Schuster,  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wis. 

The  Place  of  Agriculture  in  Higher  Education.    Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Essential  Principles  in  Teaching  English  .   .   .  Charles  Swain  Thomas,  Newton,  Mass.,  High  School 

The  Sunday  School  Curriculum.    William  C.  Ruediger,  Ph.D.,  George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Accuracy  in  Arithmetic Joseph  V.  Collins,  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Where  Shall  we  lay  the  Emphasis  in  Teaching  Qeography  ?    Prof.  R.  H.  Whitbeck,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Student  Organizations  in  City  High  Schools.     Dean  David  £.  Cloyd,  Highland  Park  College,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

The  Religious  Freedom  of  the  Schools Mary  H.  Leonard,  Rochester,  Mass. 

The  Moral  Training  off  Private  School  Boys Charles  K.  Taylor,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

High  School  Mology  and  Sex  Hygiene Prof.  H.  E.  Walter,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Thronghoat  the  school  year  a  series  of  suggestive  Examination  Questions  on  the  College  English  Require- 
ments, and  a  series  of  brief  Biographies  of  Historic  Educators  will  be  special  features. 

An  Articles  hi  EDUCATION  are  strictiy  orighial 

^ Subscription  $3.00  a  year— 35  cents  a  number 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,   120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


OONTENTS  OFUcCASKETS  FAVORTTB  SONGS  AND  HYMNS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  Om, 

Po(«  Huttbtd  aa4  PifiT  ii  400  RByal  OctaiFO  P^««,  Alphiibcllca^ 
SPRING  SONGt-A  Soldtor  to  the  VIUm  StrMt-^  Soog  for  th«  0»k— A  Soog  for  Our  Bttncr-Abids  wtth  Me-AdMi 


H 


Fidda»— Aftai^A  GnenMMUgfaC  udT«odw— Ahl  For  Wings  to  Sov— Ah  I  I  Have  Sighed  to  Rest  Me-Ahl  Taa 
Draun—A  Hoadred  Yean  to  Coom— A  Life  oa  the  Occm  Wave— Alice,  Where  Art  Thou  ?--All  Amoog  the  Baifay-rAI 
HaUthsPowerof  Jeraa'NaoM-AU'e  Weli-AUTogethcr-AU  is  Still—AUeluia!  Alkloial— Alpine  Hora-i 


AnUd  the  Grseawobd^Aadreas  Hofer— Aagdic  Soags  are  SweUiag— Angry  Words— Annie  Lanne— Anvil  Cbumi  Aik 
sT  Fraedom— Alt  Thoa  Wearv  V-As  a  UtUe  ChUd— As  the  Wind  Blows— Ash  Me  Not  Why— At  Dawa  Aoraia  GaUy  Braaks-Asld 
LaagSync— Anat  Jenima's  Plaster— Amama  Leaves— Away,  Away — Ave  Saactissimar—Awake,  My  Soul— Away  with  Meiaachsl? 
ZlBaby  Bye.  Hera's  a  Fly— Baby  is  a  Sailor  Boy— Baby's  Night— &Uoo,  Baloo,  My  Wee.  Wee  Thing— BatUe  Hyasn  of  Repsblb- 
Beautjfbl  Bdls— Beantlfol  Day— Befcatiful  Faces— Beaatiful  Spring,  Time— BeUcve  Me  if  All  fhose  Endearing  Yoong  CUiim 
Ben  Bolt— Be  Thou,  O  God,  Szalted  High— Beulah  Land-  Birdie  Sweet— Bird's  Ncst-Bixds  Are  in  the  Woodland— Biids  Sleep- 


hv  Gently— Bloom  Ob,  My  Roses— Blossom  Thae— Blue  Alsatian  Mounrsins  Bhuhing  Mania  Tree— Boatman's  Reana— Bast 
Boag— Bonaie  Bsaksof  Loch  Lomoad— Bonnie  Chariie— Bonnie  Doon— Brave  Old  Oak— Bridal  Choras.  from  "Lohcagria"— 
Bride  Bells— Brightly— Bright,  Rosy  Momiog-^BuUercup  Test— Buy  My  Strawberries— By  Killamey's  Lskes  and  FcUs-^Ctl 


joha— Caha  Was  th«  NigEt-X^aroi;  Brothers,  Carol— Castles  in  Spain— Chapel— Chatterbox— Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer— Cheerily  tht 

■     -  - rht  Alone— ChUd  of  Earth  with  Golden  Hair-ChUd  of  the  Rmaicot- 


Bugle  Soonds— Chide  MUdly  the  Eiring-ChUd,  is  Life  Bright  Al 

ChfldrcD's  Songs— Chime  Afsin,  BeauUful  Bells— Christ  is  Bom  in  Bethlehem-Christ  b  Bom  of  Maiden  Fair— Christmas  ss  it 
Comes  -Christmas  Carol— Cariatmas  Hvma -Christmas  is  Coming— Christmas  is  Here  Christmasse  of  Olde— Christmas  S«ag 
{Aiiam)    Christmas  Thne  is  Come  Agam— Christ  was  Bom  on  (.liristmss  Day— Church  Militant— Columbia,  God  rk<su»e  Tbrn 


w«^«,  W-, .. . —  w-., ,, ^,  — *..  ^*  w— «- -«.  -  .w-«  ««.--.— ^w^-.*  w  the  OM  Oik 

Tree— Come  to  the  Sparkling  Fountain— Come,  Thou  Almighty  King— Come  Where  Flowers  are  Flinging— Come  with  the  GoMf 
Bride— Come.  Ye  DisconsoUto-Cora  Song— Coronation— Coushi  Jedediah— Cradle  Hymn— Cradle  Song  of  Soldier's  Wife-Oa- 
dle  Songof  Vbgtai— Dawn  of  Day— Dearest  Native  Land -Dearest  Spot— Dear  Father,  Drink  No  More— Dedc  the  Hall  with 
Bouglis  of  Holly— Deserted  by  the  Waning  Moon— DingfDong,  I  Love  the  Song— Dip,  Boys,  Dip  the  Oar— Distant  Drasi— 
Down  hi  a  Coal  Mine— Down  the  Stream  So  Cheerily— I>o  They  Thhik  of  Me  at  Homef- Dream  Faces— Drift,  My  Bark— Elata 
SB  the  Rhino— Elements  of  Music,  One  Hundred  Points— Emanuel  —Ere  the  Twilight  Bat  was  Flitting— Evening  Hymn  CFAmMu) 


—Evening  Hynu  (dfymde/ss^kmy'Ertr  of  Thee— Ever  to  the  Rig^t— Eve's  Lamentation— Fade,  Fade,  Each  Earthly  joy— Fa^ 
,  Still  Fading— Fah-  Luna— Faithful  Little  Bird— Far  Away— Far  Out  on  DesoUte  Billow— Farewell  is  a  Lonely  Somid— Fa 


wSi  to  the  Woods— Farmer— Father  Joe— Fisheraian's  Chorus— Flag  of  Our  Union  Forever— Flag  of  the  Free— flee  as  a  Bhd- 
Flow  Goady,  Sweet  Afton— Flowreta  Blooming^Flowen  for  tae  Brave  Flow,  Rio  Verde— Follow  Me,  Full  of  Glee— Foicvcr  sad 
Forever— Fourth  of  July  Hymn— Fox  and  Goose — Fireedom's  Flag^-Gentle  Annie  -Germaa  Lullaby— Give  Me  Jeans— Gkxis 
Patrl— Glory  and  Love  to  the  Men  of  Old— God  Bless  Our  Native  Land— God  Rest  You.  Chrysten  Gcntilmen>-God  Shall  Ch«|s 
Hia  Angel  Legions— Golden  Rule— Golden  Slumbers  Kiss  Your  Eyes— Golden  Stars  for  Me  are  Shining— Good-Bye— Good  Chnf 
— GoodNight— Good  Night  (Round)— Good  Night.  Ladies— Good  Three  Bells— Go  to  Sleep,  Lena  Darihig— Greenwood  Trsfr* 
Gnadeamuslgitui^-Gulde  Me,  Great  Jehovah— Hail  and  Farewell— Hail  Columbia— Hail  Colombia,  New— Hail  to  the  Bright- 
— HaQ,  Tnott  Most  Sacred  One— Halleltuah  Chorus— Happy  and  Light— Happy  Are  We  To-Night— Hard  Times,  Corns 
■Harkl  I  Hear  an  Angel  Shig— Hark  I  the  Herald  Angt^  Shig— Hark  I  the  Vesper  Hyma  is  Stealh 


Agala  No  M 

that  Once  throoah  Tara's  Halls— Heart  Bowed  Down— Hearts  and  Homes— Heavea  is  My  Home^Heavens  Are  TeHing  ( 

rt^stfw)— Heavuy  Wears  the  Day— Heirs  of  Unending  Life— Herdsman's  Mountam  Home— Here  Under  the  Lealy 


iM4W€M) — Heavily  Wears  the  Day— Heirs  of  Unending  Life— Herdsman's  Mountam  Home— Here  Under  the  Leafy  Greenwood 
Trae— He's  the  Uly  of  the  VaUey— Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days  ara  Hero  -Holy,  Holy,  Holy-Holy  Night  (  Heilige  Nacht)— Hosm 
Again— Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee T— Home  of  the  Soul— Home's  Not  Merely  Four  Square  Walls— Home,  Sweet  Home— How 
Gentle  God's  Commands — Humpty  Dumpty— I  Have  Heard  the  Mavis  Singing— I  Have  Roamed  Over  Mountain — ^I  Kaov 
a  Bank— I  Love  the  Merry  Sunshine— I  Love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord— I  Sat  Beneath  the  Maples  Old  -1  Want  Forty  Dotea  of  Flas 


Waxea  Dolls— If  Ever  I  See,oo  Bush  or  Tras— laufeof  the  Rose— I'm  a  Forester  Free— I'm  a  Shepherd  of  the  Valley-rmGbd 
a  Farmer -la  Excelstt  Gloria  ( ffV/lril)— In  Fldces  of  a  Feathery  White 


I  am  a  Farmer— la  Excebb  Gloria  ( tVltisk )— In  Fldces  of  a  Feathery  White— la  Heavenly  Love  Abidmg— In  Merry 
Shadowland— In  the  Starilght— In  the  Wild  Chamois  Track— Ingleside-lBBisfai}—lBte||er  Vitm— Into  the  Woods -My 
Went— It  is  Better  to  Laugh  thaa  Be  Sighing— I've  Been  Roaming— Ivy  Green— I  will  Sing  You  a  Song  of  that  BcandM 


Land— I  Would  That  My  Love  lMn$del**0kn)~^J^mit'»  on  the  Stormy  S4B— lem,  the  Carter  Lad— Jerusalem  the  GoMca— Icra- 

Very  Thought  of  Thee— Jeaanetu  and  Jeaanot— Jcnqr 


salem.  My  Hanpy  Home— Jesus  is  Mine— Jesus  Lives -Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee— Jeaanetu  and  Jeaanot- 
SchsBokar— ToUy  Old  St.  Nichoh»-Joy,  Joy,  Freedom  To-day— Joy  to  the  Worid— Juaaita— Kathleea— Kathleea  Mavo 
KUlamay— Kfaid  Woids  Caa  Never  Die— Landhig  of  the  Pilgrims— Last  Roseof  Snmmer^Langhhig  Glee— Lead,  Kiadhr  Ugte- 
Leaves  Aiouad  Me  Fallhig— Lot  Erin  Remember  the  Days  of  Old— Let  the  Palms  Wavo-Lift  Let  Us  Cherish    -  *  ■  '   -^ 
Listen  to  the  Mockiag  Bird— Little  Bird— Little  Boy  Blue— Little  Cherry  Blossom— Little  Giri,  Don't  You  Cry- 
Longing  for  Spring— Long,  Long  Ago— Long,  Weary  Day— Lord  Dismiss  Us— Lard's  Plmyer^Look  Not  Upon 
Love  aad  Mfath—LovingVoices— Lovely  May— Love's  Golden  Dream— Love  Thy  Mother,  Little  Oae— Mahogany 
^  the  Mill— Make  the  Best  of  It— Blaka  Your  Marie— Mandolin  Sons — Manv  Thousand  Gone— Marchmg  Song— Maisci] 


of  the  Mill— Make  the  Best  of  It— Blaka  Your  Marie— Mandolin  Song— Many  Thousand  Gone— Marchmg  Song— Maiscaica  H; 
Mary  of  Argylo— Maxwelton's  Braes  are  Bonnie— Massa's  hi  the  Cold  Ground— May  Queen  ( TWri^/M)— Mellow  Ha 
diea  of  Many  Lands— Merrilr  Every  Boeom  Bonndeth— Mermaid's  Evening  Son^Methought  the  Stars  Were  BllnUng 


phabct— Musical  Scale— Music  oo  the  Waves— Must  I  Leave  Thee,  Paradise— Must  I  Thea.  (Muss  I  Dean}— My  Bonaie  is  Ow 
the  Ocean— My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee— My  Normandy— My  Old  Keatucky  Home— My  Own  Native  Laad— National  Hyaui- Neai^ 
er  My  God  to  Theo-Never  Alooe— Never  Say  FaU— New  Hail  Columbia— Nhiety  and  Nhw-Nobody  Knows  the  Troable  I'va 
Seen— Nona  Can  Tdl— Noontide  Ray— Not  hi  Halls  of  Regal  Splendor— Now  All  the  Bells— Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep— Nov 
Thank  We  All  Our  God— Nuraery  Songs— Nymphs  of  Air  and  Sea— O  Corae,  Come  Away— O  Coald  Our  Thoughts— O  Fafa-  Dov^ 
O  Fond  Dove— O  I'm  a  Happy  Qaature— O  That  I  Never  More  Might  See— O  Thou  Joyfel  Day— O  What  Caa  Yon  TeO-Oft 
hi  Danger,  Oft  hi  Woe-Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night— Oh,  Boys,  Cairy  Me  'Long— Oh,  For  a  Thousand  Tongues— Oh,  Ghuily  Now 
We  Hail  Thee— Oh,  How  Cold  the  Whiter  Weather -Oh,  Mary,  CaU  the  Cattle  Home-Oh,  My  Bkavest  aad  Best— Oh,jbe 
Sports  of  Childhood— Oh,  Wert  Thou  la  the  Cauld  Blast— Oh,  What  is  the  Matter  with  Robfaif— Old  Cottage  Clock- 
TVay— Old  Easy  Chair  by  the  Fiie-Old  Familiar  Place— Old  Folks  at  Home— Old  Gaelic  Lulkby— Okl  Hundred-Old 
Home -Old  Oaken  Bucket— Old  Saata  Claus— On  Yonder  Rock  Redinhig^-On  the  Moontaia  Steep  aad  Hoaxy-Onr 
try's  Flag— Our  Father  hi  Heaven— Our  Flag  O'er  Us  Wavhig— Our  Songs  of  Joy  and  Gbuhiess— Out  hi  a  Beantiinl  Field— Cm 
of  the  Wmdow— Over  the  Dark  Blue  Sea— Over  There— Over  the  Stars  there  is  Rest— Over  the  Summer  Sea— Pahns— Peace  oa 
Earth-Playtime  Songs— Pleasure  CUmbs  to  Every  Mountain— Poor  Tbo'  My  Cot  May  Be— Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Bksa> 
ingB  Flow— Praise  to  God— Prayer  from  IVelschuu— Pretty  Pear  Tree— Pufi  Away,  Brave  Boys— Ram  Upon  the  Rooi— Raise 
Your  Haads— Rise,  Crowned  with  Light  (Russian  Hymn)— Robinson  Onuoe— Rosy  Crown— Row,  Row.  Cheerily  Rovr-Saads 
o'  Dee-Saw  Ye  Never  la  the  TwiUght-Sceaes  That  Are  Brightest— Scont-Scotcfa  Oadle  Song-Sea  Gnlto—Search  TWte 
Wide  Worid-See  At  Your  Feet— See  the  Proud  Baoner  of  Ubcrty— See  the  Sun's  Fhrst  Gleam-See  Yon  Chapd  on  tbe  rai-> 
Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the  Rivei^-She  Wore  a  Wreath  of  Roaes— Shells  of  Ocean— Should  AnldAoquaiataace-Shoot  die  Glad 
Tidhma-SUeat  Night— SUeatly  FalUng  Saow^-SUver  Chimes— Smg  Ghul  Songs  for  Him— Suup,  Smile,  Slombei^-Slave  H] 


Slumber,  Dearest— Slumber  Soag-Snow  Bird— Softly  Now  the  Ught  of  Day-Soft  Music  is  Stealmg-Soft  O'er  the  FooBtaia— 
Soldiers'^ Chorus  ("  Faust  •')— SSdier's  Farewell— Somewhere— Song  of  Nights-Sound  Our  Voices  I^m^aad  Sweet-^SoondXov 


A— Sparklmg  and  Bright— Speed  Awav— Spttk  Gently— Spider  and  the  Fly— Spring,  G«ide  Spring^prog  Song-Sprtag  Thaa 
Once  Again-Star  Spanned  Banna^tarsTrembllng  O'er  Us-Steal  Away^trangw  Sta^-^ke  the  Cymbal-^BMrpays 
•M  Coming-Sweet  knd  Xow-Sweeter  thaa  the  Breath  of  Momiag-Swlng,  Oadle,  Swto|--Swhigto^N«iththe  (Nd  Apple  Tre»- 
gwing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot-Tara's  Harp-Tea  in  the  Arbor— Tell  MeTBeautifulMaiden-Tbe  World  bM  of  Beantr— Thes 
Yon'B  Remimber  Me-There  is  a  Happy  Land-There  is  Beauty  in  the  Forat-There's  a  Weddtog  to  Or^aid-TI^  Etm  aa 
Blue  and  Dreamtog-Thoo  'rt  Like  Unto  a  Flower—Thoughts  «if  Wonder-Three  Childreo  Shdiag-Thrae  Fkhew-Threc  Kings 


Homef— WhatTairy  like  MusIg— What  WHl  You  Do.  lx>veT— wnai  aongjiwes  ine  vjicaei  owgr-wo^  au  uie  ww 
Yo«t^When  I  oSie-When  I  was  a  Lad-Whea  Shall  We  Meet  AgalapWhea  the  Greea  I^wa-Why  AeSaraUoi^ 
wardFly-While  the  MomhigBells-Whoto  Sylviat-Why  Do  Summer  Roses  F»de!-Wilhe  We  Have  Missed  Yo»-W^ 
WlakBfli— Woodmaa,  SpareThat  Tree— YaakeeDoodle— Ye  Baaks  and  Brass— Yeoman's  Weddiag  Soag,  Etc  Price,  M 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY^  Naw  Yorlr-Clneinnatl-Chleuo. 


ERIE    TEACHERS'    BUREAU 


ERIE,    PENNA. 
OUR  FIELD-FROM  MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 

We  recommend  only  and  invite  only  first-class  teachers  to  register.  Superintendents,  we  will  give  yon  a 
square  deal.  We  want  100  JiTOOCl  ffrade  teachers  tor  larffC  Oltlee.  Teachers  from  New 
York  and  Eastern  Colleges  supplied. 

The  Office  of  Every  Counfy,  CHy,  Boraagh  Jtnd  Township  Sttperintemknt 

in  the  State  should  have 

A  Complete  Set  of  the  Fifty  Eight  Volumes 

OP  THE 

Pennsylvania.  School  Journal 

We  have  just  had  Four  More  Full  Sets  handsoAiely  bound  in  half  Russia,  which  make  a  fine  "five-foot" 
showing  CD  the  shelf  of  this  invaluable  treasury  of  good  things  for  the  Teacher,  the  Superintendent  or  the 
Friend  of  Education.  They  are  now  ready  for  prompt  shipment,  and  will  be  sent  at  low  rate  to  public 
libraries  and  the  offices  of  School  Superintendents. 

The  Gty  or  County  Institute  can  do  no  better  thing  with  surplus  money  in  the  treasury  than  to  place  a 
fall  Set  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent.  It  is  a  rich  mine  of  educa* 
tiona]  matter  that  will  be  more  prized  and  grow  more  valuable  with  the  passing  years.     Address 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Lancaster*  Pa. 


New  School  Code 

Associations  and  Conventions  of  School  Direc- 
tors, Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations,  State 
Nonnal  Schools  and  Boards  of  Trade  in  Towns  and 
Qties,  wanting  a  hundred  or  more  copies  of  the  New 
School  Code,  as  given  in  full  in  our  July  Number, 
can  have  their  orders  filled  at  reduced  rate  by  ad- 
dresnng  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


•    SEE  EUROPE  FREE  I     Write  today  for  information. 
Teadiers,   ministers  and  others  secure    large  results 
by  a  little  intelligent  effort.      Free  tours  and  cash 
commiMions. 

UNIVERSITY  TOURS,  box  c.c. 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


nUSIC  FOR  TEACHERS' 
INSTITUTES 


Our  Familiar  Songs 

Fifty-eight  favorite  Songs,  these  old  and  good 
things  came  out  of  a  past  that  loved  them.  Forty- 
eight  pages,  substantial  cover.  Music  in  four  parts. 
Books  used  until  wholljr  worn  out.  Price,  15  cents. 
Per  hundred,  for  Institutes  and  Schools,  ^.50. 
Address  J.   P.   McCaskey,   Lancaster,  Pa. 


AN  ENROLLMENT  FEE 

W«  do  not  enroll  teadicrs  firee.  If  we  were  to  offer  free  mem- 
bccmhapy  this  Agency  would  soon  be  crowded  with  applicants ; 
two-thirds  of  whom  would  be  prompted  chiefly  by  curiosity  and 
woald  not  be  in  earnest  in  their  efforu  to  secure  positions,  and 
opon  these,  two-thirds  of  our  time  would  consequently  be  wasted. 
Oae-thiztl  of  these  applicants  would  be  deserring,  but  would 
recciTc  bat  one-third  of  the  attention  that  we  are  now  giving  all 


An  enrollment  fee  is  bat  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  applicant,  without  which  no  strong  agency  can  risk  the 
time  necemary  to  Investigate  the  applicant's  menu.  This 
guarantee  is  as  important  to  the  membcis  of  an  agency  as  it  is 
tothesgency. 

The  Teachers'  Agency 

R.  L.  MYBR8  A  CO.,  Lcmoyiia  Traat  Bldg*.  Harrts- 
btuv*  Co-operating  Ag encles  In  Denver  and  Atlanta. 


PUBUC  SCHCX)L  MUSIC 
TAUGHT  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach  must  qualify 
themselves  to  teach  music  m  their  schools.  Are  you  pre- 
pared? We  have  a  course  prepared  for  your  needs  that 
you  can  take  in  your  own  home  and  will  qualify  to  pass 
an  examination  in  this  branch  in  any  state.  Character  of 
work  guaranteed.  Complete  course  $zo  00.  If  you  will 
answer  this  ad.  and  enclose  3  cents  in  stamps  for  postage 
and  packing  we  will  send  you  a  prospectus  of  the  course 
with  a  copy  of  "  School  Songs  "  that  is  worth  many  times 
your  trouble  in  sending  for  a  prospectus  of  our  course. 


Addnss 


Ptsbllc  School  Mtiilc  Co., 


GRABILL 


INDIANA 


OUR  NEW  HOME 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHEBS 


AMNOUHCE  THE  OPSMIMG  OF 


KEW  HOME  OFnCES 


AT 


No.  124  NORTH  EIGHTEENTH  STREET 

PHILADELPHU 


BKTWBBH  ARCH  8TSBET  AND  THE  BOULBTABB 


WHERE   THE    IIAHT    FRIENDS   OF  THE   COHPAMT 

THROUGHODT  THE  STATE   OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

WILL  ALWATS  BE  WELCOMED  MOST 

CORDIALLY 


WB  PUBUSB 


BROOKS'  MATHEMATICS 
BRUMBAUGH'S  READERS 
PHILIPS'  NATION  AND  STATE 
FLOUNDER'S  GRAMMARS 

AND  MANY  OTHER  GOOD  BOOKS 


be 
of 


of 


ler 
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to  the  extent  that  it  fails  to  provide  for  the 
exceptional  individual  the  highest  kind  of 
exceptional  training,  for  democracy  as  a 
permanent  world  force  must  mean  not  only 
the  raising  of  the  general  level,  but  also  the 
raising  of  the  standards  of  excellence  to 
which  only  exceptional  individuals  can 
attain.  The  tableland  must  be  raised,  but 
the  high  peaks  must  not  be  leveled  down; 
on  the  contrary,  they,  too,  must  be  raised. 
Highly  important  Uiough  it  is  that  the 
masons  and  bricklayers  should  be  excellent, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  grave  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  any  excellence  in  the  bricklayers 
will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  architects. — 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 


King  Gustavus  of  Sweden  has  recently 
knighted  ten  Americans  of  Swedish  birth 
or  blood,  most  of  them  clergymen,  for  their 
activities  in  religious  or  charitable  work  in 
this  country  in  recent  years.  Although 
titles  of  nobility  are  not  given  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  appreciation,  rather  than 
resentment,  when  worthy  Americans  are 
thus  singled  out  for  distinction  by  the 
government  of  the  land  they  left  beyond 
the  seas. 


Many  rich  Americans  adopt  the  sensible 
plan  of  giving  away  their  millions  while 
they  are  alive,  so  diat  they  may  see  the 
good  that  they  do.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty  or  fifty  millions  paid  over  for  public 
educational  and  charitable  purposes  last 
year  less  than  one-third  was  bequeathed  by 
will.  The  other  two-thirds  came  from  men 
or  women  who  had  the  personal  pleasure  of 
saying  "  You  are  welcome"  when  they  were 
thanked. 


How  should  you  like  to  own  an  apple-tree 
worth  thirty  thousand  dollars?  That  sum 
was  recently  refused  by  a  nursery  company 
in  Washington  for  a  tree  which  is  produc- 
ing a  new  and  exceedingly  promising 
variety  of  fruit,  having  marvelous  keeping 
properties.  Like  most  valuable  varieties  of 
the  apple,  the  tree  is  a  natural — ^it  might  be 
called  an  accidental — product,  having 
grown,  it  is  said,  from  one  of  a  handful  of 
seeds  carelessly  planted  by  an  Indian 
twenty  years  ago. 


In  an  attempt  to  solve  the  question  of 
what  kind  of  books  boys  like  best,  a  request 
was  sent  to  the  library  assistants  in  charge 
of  children's  rooms  in  New  York  City,  ask- 
ing them  to  make  a  list  of  the  twentv-five 
books  of  fiction  most  popular  among  boys  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  old.    The  lists  were 


made  after  careful  consideration  and  with- 
out consultation  and  represent  very  fairly 
the  preference  of  the  boys.  The  following 
are  the  twenty-five  books :  "  Tom  Sawyer," 
by  Mark  Twain;  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  by 
Mark  Twain;  "Cadet  Days,"  by  General 
Charles  King;  "  The  Adventures  of  BufiFalo 
Bill,"  by  Colonel  W.  F.  Cody;  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  by  Daniel  Defoe;  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Sherlock  Holmes,"  by  A.  Conan 
Doyle;  "Treasure  Island,"  by  Stevenson; 
"Crimson  Sweater,"  by  Barbour;  "Behind 
the  Lines,"  by  Barbour ;  "  Jack  Among  the 
Indians,"  by  Grinnell ;  "  Halfback,"  by  Bar- 
bour ;  "  Fast  Mail,"  by  Drysdale ;  "  Substi- 
tute," by  Camp ;  "  Pete,  Cow  Puncher,"  by 
Ames;  "Ivanhoe,"  by  Scott;  "Captains 
Courageous,"  by  Kipling;  "Redskin  and 
Cowboy,"  by  Henty;  "Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy,"  by  Aldrich;  "  Robin  Hood,"  by  Pvle; 
"Yale  Cup,"  by  Dudley;  "Oliver  Twist," 
by  Dickens;  "Monte  Cristo,"  by  Dumas; 
"Twenty  Thousand  League5  Under  the 
Sea,"  by  Verne;  "The  Spy,"  by  Cooper; 
"  Kidnapped,"  by  Stevenson. 


The  books  exploit  the  great  ones  of  the 
world,  the  generals,  the  statesmen,  the  ex- 
plorers, the  authors,  and  the  rest  The 
wonder  is  that  the  pupils  do  not  come  to 
think  of  these  book  people  as  the  only  ones 
that  really  count.  Right  here  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  in  the  way  of 
emphasizing  the  glory  of  ordinary  people, 
the  fathers  and  mothers  as  well  as  the 
teachers  of  these  great  ones.  That  charm- 
ing old  lady  whose  benign  face  is  wreathed 
in  smiles  as  the  children  pass  by  on  their 
way  to  school — ^we  may  well  turn  aside 
from  the  book  and  make  her  the  heroine  of 
the  lesson.  It  will  be  good  for  the  boys 
and  girls  to  have  such  a  lesson  from  real 
life. 


What  have  I  to  be  thankful  for?  Oh, 
very  many  things.  For  one  thing  I  don't 
walk  on  crutches,  and  have  the  use  of  both 
hands,  and  have  two  good  eyes,  and  things 
about  me  that  are  worth  looking  at  Then, 
too,  my  home  is  comfortable,  containing  a 
good  bed,  enough  to  eat,  and  some  hooka 
and  magazines.  Again,  I  have  work  to  do 
and  have  health  and  strength  for  the  task. 
There  are  many  people  who  would  be  glad  . 
to  have  my  work  and  my  salary,  and  they 
could  do  the  work  well.  I  am  specially 
thankful  that  there  are  so  many  good 
people  all  about  me,  people  who  exhale  good 
cheer  and  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 
life.  When  I  consider  how  much  worse 
conditions  might  be  I  have  occasion  to  be 
very  very  thankfuL 
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Says  the  man  in  the  book.  "I  pity  a 
|)edant;  I  pity  a  mind  that  is  made  up  like  a 
kd  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  goes 
im  grimly  like  that  all  day,  refusing  to  be 
mmade  till  a  certain  fixed  evening  hour 
lias  been  reached ;  and  I  assert  that  it  is  a 
dgn  of  a  large  way  of  thinking  to  have  no 
mch  hard  and  fast  determinations/'  There 
is  a  deal  of  preachment  possible  from  such 
I  text,  but,  of  course,  naturally,  inevitably, 
ire  all  think  it  applies  to  the  other  person 
and  not  at  all  to  ourselves.  That's  part  of 
be  joy  of  reading  a  book  to  find  so  many 
dungs  we'd  like  to  have  the  other  person 
read  "  for  his  own  good." 


Have  you  made  an  effort  to  have  the 
school  room  made  as  dean  and  neat  as 
possible?  What  can  we  do  to  maJce  the 
ichool  room  most  cheerful  this  year?  Ask 
the  pupils  this  question  and  let  them  answer 
it  for  you.  Let  committees  be  appointed  to 
take  care  of  the  boards,  the  shelves,  the 
plants,  the  teacher's  table,  the  reference 
books,  the  display  work,  etc.  Each  com- 
nittee  win  enjoy  using  a  little  time  each  day 
IB  assisting  the  teacher  in  this  matter. 


A  little  graphic  work  in  fractions  is 
worth  pages  of  explanations  and  defini- 
tions. Suppose  the  pupils  were  required  to 
•dd  2-3  and  3-4.  Let  each  pupil  draw  two 
circles.  Divide  one  into  thirds;  the  other 
into  fourths.  Then  subdivide  the  thirds 
and  fourths  into  twelfths.  This  simple 
diagram  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  consider- 
able teaching.  In  the  problem,  "If  two- 
Airds  of  the  number  is  18,  what  is  the 
wnnber?"  pupils  are  apt  to  say,  "  One-third 
irf  the  number  is  one-third  of  eighteen." 
Teach  them  to  say  instead,  "  If  two  parts  of 
Ac  number  is  18,  one  part  is  one-half  of  18." 
By  the  use  of  a  circle  divided  into  thirds, 
it  may  be  shown  that  two-thirds  are 
eighteen,  one-third  is  nine  and  three-thirds 
Irf  the  required  number  is  twenty-seven. 


Of  all  the  notable  new  things,  one  of  the 
fcst  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there 
*rt  boys  and  girls  who  are  getting  nothing 
jot  of  the  regular  school  work.  It  is  pro- 
Ittsionally  criminal  to  leave  such  a  boy  or 
|ir]  in  a  class  from  which  he  is  getting  no 
tood. 


The  principal  should  strive  to  leave  pupils 
tod  teacher  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  than 
■efound  them.  There  are  visits  and  visits, 
jwne  are  helpful,  suggestive  and  inspiring. 
Jnc  teacher  and  class  is  made  to  feel  that  a 
inend  has  entered  the  ropm.     They  look 


forward  to  his  vi&its.  Mere  inspection  is 
deadly.  There  may  be  occasions  when  the 
principal  should  merely  pass  through  the 
room,  but  he  should  rarely  sit  through  the 
period  without  a  word  to  the  teacher  or 
class.  If  the  work  is  perfect,  he  would 
better  employ  his  time  where  it  is  needed. 
He  need  not  take  the  class,  but  should  be 
able  to  ask  a  question,  or  make  a  helpful 
suggestion  or  at  least  to  show  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  class  work. 


Until  recently,  this  crime  was  universal. 
For  nearly  2S0  years  the  American  public 
school  retained  nagged,  scolded,  scandalized 
boys  and  girls,  who  were  getting  nothing 
out  of  their  school  life,  and  the  fault  was 
not  that  of  the  boys  and  girls,  but  of  those 
who  were  nagging,  scolding,  and  scandaliz- 
ing them.  At  last  the  schools  are  providing 
for  such  boys  and  girls  opportunities  from 
which  they  do  get  much  of  good. 


The  little  Emperor  of  China,  now  almost 
six  years  old,  is  no  longer  attired  in  the 
silken  r()bes  of  immemorial  custom.  He 
has  been  lately  made  to  wear  a  smart  little 
military  uniform  of  European  cut,  repre- 
senting in  Western  symbolism  his  rank  as 
head  of  -the  Imperial  Army  of  China.  The 
Prince  Regent  is  reported  as  having  taken 
a  stand  against  another  Chinese  antiquity — 
the  pigtail,  which,  like  the  bound  feet  of  the 
women,  is  doomed. 


[ 


Here  is  a  comment  by  Dr.  Joseph  S. 
Taylor,  on  the  present  confusion  of  tongues 
among  our  grammarians  which  most 
teachers  will  feelingly  endorse.  He  says: 
"  The  mass  of  new  objects  and  ideas  which 
confront  the  awakening  intellect  of  a  child 
is  bewildering  enough  at  best.  When  the 
schoolmaster  deliberately  invents  pitfalls 
for  unwary  feet  he  sins  against  childhood. 
About  one-half  of  the  difficulties  of  gram- 
mar would  disappear  if  We  had  a  uniform 
terminology.  When  two  teachers,  trained 
in  different  institutions  and  textbooks, 
undertake  to  discuss  grammatical  subjects, 
they  are  almost  as  badly  off  as  if  each  spoke 
a  language  unknown  to  the  other.  So 
serious  is  the  jargon  of  tongues  in  gram- 
matical language  that  one  finds  it  difficult 
to  examine  a  class  in  grammar  fairly  with- 
out first  finding  out  what  book  the  children 
use  and  then  framing  the  questions  accord- 
ingly. The  author  of  a  grammar  does  not 
hold  himself  bound  to  employ  a  recognized 
set  of  terms,  such  as  we  find,  for  instance, 
in  mathematics,  but  freely  invents  terms,  or 
uses  familiar  terms  in  unfamiliar  ways. 
One  pupil  is  taught  to  call  is  a  'neuter' 
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verb.  Another  pupil  never  heard  '  neuter ' 
applied  to  anything  but  gender.  A  teacher 
familiar  with  Kerl's  grammar  only  could 
not  possibly  understand  what  Brown  means 
by  an  '  attribute.'  English  is  not  a  gram- 
inarless  tongue,  as  Richard  Grant  White 
would  have  us  believe ;  but  the  grammar  of 
English  is  relatively  a  simple  matter.  The 
difficulties  are  largely  artificial  creations. 
"The  National  Education  Association  has 
shown  that  it  is  capable  of  exercising  wide 
influence.  It  is  the  most  potent  unifying 
force  in  education  we  have  in  America.  It 
would  be  but  poetic  justice  to  require  some 
service  in  behalf  of  grammar  from  this 
body ;  for,  through  its  Committee  of  Ten,  it 
discredited  grammar  as  a  school  study,  and 
is  thus  largely  responsible  for  the  low 
estate  of  the  subject  to-day." 


Do  you  require  your  children  to  write  a 
single  paragraph  every  day?  This  method 
often  accomplishes  more  in  training  chil- 
dren to  write  good  English  than  many  more 
ambitious  compositions.  The  advantages 
of  this  plan  are  many.  Perhaps  thfc  chief  is 
the  ease  with  which  the  single  paragraph 
may  be  corrected  in  the  recitation  period. 
The  teacher  is  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
correcting  papers  after  school  hours,  the 
corrections  are  made  on  the  spot  when  the 
pupil's  interest  is  fresh  and  lively.  Best  of 
all,  the  single  paragraph  may  be  rewritten 
two  or  three  times  without  burdening  the 
young  authors  or  giving  them  a  distaste  for 
the  lesson.  Some  teachers  require  a  para- 
graph every  day  on  some  interesting  event 
or  fact  of  the  moment,  which  the  pupils 
have  read  about  or  heard  discussed.  Each 
child  decides  upon  his  subject  before  school, 
and  is  given  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  every 
morning  for  writing  it  down.  Sometimes 
this  work  is  correlated  with  the  drawing 
lesson  and  the  paragraphs  are  illustrated. 
The  pupils  are  always  interested,  they  are 
never  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say,  no 
time  is  wasted  in  the  English  period  think- 
ing of  something  to  write  about,  and  the 
children  know  that  their  work  will  be  cor- 
rected on  the  spot,  not  thrown  into  the 
waste-basket  with  only  a  glance. 


If  you  wish  to  realize  that  our  highest 
and  best  and  most  comforting  and  most 
helpful  thoughts  do  not  necessarily  come 
from  paid  instructors  nor  from  books,  go 
out  into  the  haunts  of  the  birds  and  the 
squirrels  and  the  bees  and  the  butterflies, 
writes  Kate  Garland  in  Women's  Work, 
Oh,  there  is  something  inspiring  in  it,  and 
when  I  find  myself  amid  such  surroundings, 


with  the  leafy  branches  overhead,  the  per- 
fume of  wild  flowers  wafted  on  eveiy 
breeze,  a  concert  of  melody  coining  from 
feathered  vocalists  who  do  not  worry  aboit 
box-receipts  nor  the  size  of  their  audiencoi 
a  carpet  of  brown  and  green  beneath  mj 
feet;  when  I  look  upon  all  this,  and  Hstn 
to  all  this,  and  feel  the  invigorating  son* 
shine  as  it  lights  the  scene  and  gives  the 
glow  of  warmth  and  happiness — then  it  is 
I  feel  like  proclaiming  that  there  is  fne 
learning  for  each  and  every  one,  tiiat 
Nature  hath  provided  galleries  of  art,  and 
volumes  of  information,  an  atmosphere  of 
inspiration  and  a  corps  of  instructors,  sodi 
as  no  man-made  and  money-endowed  insti- 
tution ever  has  or  ever  will  approach  in  its 
advantages  and  its  results. 

Do  we  find  it  impossible  to  go  out  to  the 
fields  and  the  forests,  on  the  hillsides  and 
in  the  meadows,  that  we  may  study  with 
others  of  Nature's  pupils  and  finally  join 
with  them  in  a  chorus  of  contentment  when 
the  shades  of  twilight  begin  to  lower  and 
the  tinkling  cow-bells  suggest  that  the 
angelus  hour  is  come?  Then  let  us  not 
murmur  nor  despair,  but  look  within  our 
own  environment  (however  narrow  it  may 
be)  even  here  to  find  by-paths  to  all  that  ii 
beautiful  and  great  and  good. 


The  universal  preference  which  all  sdf- 
respecting  people  have  for  being  helped  by 
cheerful  friends,  rather  than  by  conscien- 
tious benefactors,  is  a  great  limitation  to 
all  philanthropic  effort.  Unless  we  heartily 
enjoy  ourselves,  other  people  will  not  allow 
us  to  improve  their  minds  or  their  morals. 
— Atlantic  Monthly. 


That  few  make  their  choice  of  vocatioa 
from  natural  bent  is  an  axiom  of  economics. 
Born  artists,  there  are,  bom  mechanicSt 
born  sailors,  born  builders;  these  few  ai« 
driven  by  something  within  them  to  their 
best  lines  of  endeavor.  The  rest  are  pawns 
of  destiny.  The  average  bricklayer,  for 
example,  is  a  bricklayer  because  that  was 
his  father's  trade,  because  friends  of  the 
family  offered  him  a  good  position 
apprentice,  or  because,  when  he 
plunged  into  the  world,  he  happened  to 
find  work  on  a  new  building.  No  one,  he 
least  of  all,  has  taken  natural  ability  much 
into  account.  Yet  so  subtly  are 
differentiated,  and  so  wide  are  the 
of  industry,  that  almost  every  man  has  his 
special  task  in  the  world,  could  he  bnt 
it. 


Why  own  a  dictionary?    Nearly 
one  would  answer  by  saying:  '*  So  that 
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may  quickly  find  out  how  to  spell,  pro- 
nounce, or  use  a  word  correctly."  But  a 
modern  dictionary  like  Webster's  New 
International  goes  away  beyond  that,  and 
serves  admirably  as  a  great  store-house  of 
valuable  information.  It  is  an  encyclo- 
pedia, a  history,  a  gazetteer  combined.  The 
man  of  every  trade,  vocation,  profession  or 
business  finds  therein  right  at  hand,  the 
boiled  down,  tersely  and  clearly  told  infor- 
mation that  he  needs  at  once  in  his  business 
conversation,  study,  or  reading.  Just  send 
to  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Pubs.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  the  little  pamphlet  giving  htin- 
dreds  of  miscellaneous  and  interesting  ques- 
tions, with  the  page  of  the  dictionary  where 
the  answers  may  be  found.  It  is  surely  an 
eye-opener. 


State  Supt.  C.  J.  Baxter,  of  Trenton, 
thus,  states  the  purpose  of  New  Jersey: 
"  An  children  of  school  age  have  an  inalien- 
able right  to  free  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  law  does  not  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  even  one  child  growing 
tip  in  ignorance  because  of  inadequate 
school  facilities.  Lack  of  funds  is  not  a 
valid  excuse.  Under  the  law  proper  facili- 
ties must  be  provided.  The  legislature  has 
authorized  the  following  expedients :  Trans- 
portation to  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  in 
die  same  district;  association  with  one  or 
more  adjoining  school  districts  in  the  main- 
tenance of  'union  graded'  schools;  pay- 
ment of  tuition  fees  to  an  adjoining  school 
district" 


Much  of  the  oral  language  heard  in  class 
work  in  connection  with  the  recitations  of 
the  day  leads  one  to  infer  that  but  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  clearness  of  the 
pttpil's  statements.  Each  pupil  should  con- 
dder  the  oral  recitation  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  and  perfect  his  powers  of 
4>eech.  There  must  be  a  perceptible  and 
constant  growth  on  the  part  of  each  pupil. 
Unless  the  teacher  is  really  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  her  own  vocabulary,  it 
is  not  presumed  that  pupils  will  give  the 
matter  any  great  degree  of  attention,  nor 
will  they  improve.  Let  it  be  a  rule  that 
each  pupil  shall  endeavor  to  employ  the 
best  terms,  the  best  sentence  structure  pos- 
sible. Let  teacher  and  pupils  make  a  defi- 
iiite  effort  to  improve  the  oral  expression. 
There  arc  two  problems  to  be  solved: 
vocabulary  and  sentence  structure.  If  the 
room  becomes  noisy,  the  teacher  should 
stop  her  work  and  see  that  quiet  is  restored. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  reprimand  the  pupils, 
merely  wait  until  each  pupil  has  quietly 
resumed  his  work. 


The  school  that  wisely  selects  from  the 
modem  enriched  program  of  studies  such 
material  as  will  best  serve  the  child  for 
right  guidance  in  life's  activities  and  duties 
and  for  increasing  his  true  enjoyment  and 
happiness,  is  doing  a  most  valuable  work. 
— Jacoby. 


I  believe  that  the  child  should  be  con- 
stantly consulted  as  to  his  or  her  tastes,  not 
necessarily  to  have  them  compiled  with. 
More  mature  wisdom  would  be  useless  if 
childish  tastes  were  sufficient.  But  they 
should  be  consulted  in  order  to  minister  to 
the  child's  development  along  the  lines  that 
Mother  Nature  has  intended  and  equipped. 
— SnuUl. 


The  old  controversy  regarding  the  place 
of  fairy  tales  in  education  is  as  rife  to-day 
as  ever.  Indeed,  it  is  never  likely  to  be 
settled  as  long  as  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is.  But  granting  all  the  arguments 
of  their  opponents,  which  are  too  familiar 
to  need  repeating,  have  we  found  anything 
else  that  will  satisfy  the  child's  craving  for 
hero-worship,  or  that  will  invest  the  facts 
of  life  with  the  emotional  glamor  that 
makes  the  world  of  the  fairy  tale  so  won- 
derful? Nature  stories  will  not  do  it  even 
when  we  take  quite  illegitimate  liberties 
with  the  facts;  stories  of  great  men  and 
women  will  not  do  it — they  talk  and  walk 
as  we  do,  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  frailties;  we  must 
admit  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  a  grown- 
up to  feel  much  emotional  thrill  in  con- 
templating the  lives  of  many  of  our  great 
and  successful  men.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  train  a  child's  mind  without  also 
feeding  his  emotions  and  his  imagination; 
at  least  if  we  do  not  we  are  exposing  him 
to  worse  dangers  than  fairy  tales.  If,  then, 
the  fairy  tale  is  what  the  child  needs  and 
craves,  why  fight  against  it?  After  all, 
Dick  Whittington  and  Aladdin  and  Peter 
Pan  are  delightful  companions,  and  if  they 
live  in  an  unreal  world,  it  is  also  an  unso- 
phisticated world  where  motives  are  simple, 
and  right  and  wrong  are  usually  plainly 
labelled.  If  there  is  any  agency  that  will 
counteract  the  sophisticating  and  vulgariz- 
ing influences  to  which  American  children 
are  peculiarly  exposed,  let  us  not- withhold 
it  from  them. 


A  popular  game  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  for  a  dull  evening  was  the 
making  of  shadow  portraits  with  the  aid  of 
a  linen  sheet  and  a  candle,  the  portraits 
being  drawn  from  the  shadows  thrown  on 
the  sheet.    The  silhouettes  of  "  His  Excel- 
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lency  President  Washington  and  his  Lady  *' 
were  done  at  one  of  these  mild  festivities, 
and  are  still  in  existence.  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow  off  at  Gottingen  did  a 
portrait  of  his  friend  Edward  Preble,  who 
became  Commodore  Preble.  I  am  sure  that 
Charles  Lamb  did  silhouettes,  or  tried  to  do 
them,  and  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer 
would  have  added  a  chapter  to  "The 
Essays  of  Elia,"  on  the  gentle  art  of  sil- 
houette-cutting, telling  us  how  popular  the 
pastime  was  in  all  seminaries  for  young 
ladies. — Century. 

Recently,  before  a  large  audience  at  the 
child  "Welfare  Exhibit"  in  New  York 
City,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  founder  of  Hull 
House  in  Chicago,  made  a  strong  argument 
and  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  establishment 
in  large  cities  of  a  "  Department  of  Recre- 
ation "  to  see  that  the  young  are  provided 
with  the  proper  opportunities  for  healthful 
amusement.  As  Miss  Addams  put  it,  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  factories  should  not 
be  compelled  to  seek  enjoyment  after  supper 
in  dance  halls  and  other  places  where  the 
surroundings  are  bad  and  temptations  to 
vice  are  incessant.  We  make  public  provi- 
sion for  those  that  wish  to  read,  or  to  look 
at  pictures  or  to  listen  to  lectures,  or  to 
work  in  g3rmnasiums,  but  nothing  is  done 
for  those  whose  limbs  are  supple  and  strong 
and  who  long  for  the  joy  of  the  dance. 
Why  not?  Perhaps  no  municipal  depart- 
ment of  the  kind  is  needed  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  where  youth  has  no  recreation  it 
will  fall  into  dissipation. 


Here  is  another  true  story :  The  principal 
of  a  village  school  in  Kansas  one  morning 
or  afternoon  detected  a  boy  cutting  the 
letters  of  his  name  in  the  desk  in  front  of 
him.  As  the  novels  would  put  it,  the  prin- 
cipal rushed  to  the  spot,  angrily  put  forth 
his  hand  intending  to  grasp  the  boy  by  the 
collar,  when  lol  and  also  behold  1  close  by 
the  newly  formed  letters  were  the  initials 
of  the  principal's  own  name,  written  by 
himself  when  he  was  a  pupil  in  the  same 
school.  His  grasp  upon  the  boy's  collar  un- 
loosened itself,  and  he  returned  to  his  desk, 
a  sadder  and  a  wiser  teacher.  That  prin- 
cipal is  to-day  judge  of  an  important  court 
in  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 
We  often  wonder  whether  or  not  in  the 
administration  of  justice  the  judge  ever 
thinks  of  the  incident  in  the  village  school ! 
— John  Macdonald. 


"I  believe  that  the  Country  which  God 
made  is  more  beautiful  than  the  City  which 
man  made;  that  life  out-of-doors  and  in 


touch  with  the  earth  is  the  natural  life  of 
man.  I  believe  that  work  with  nature  is 
more  inspiring  than  work  with  the  most 
intricate  machinery.  I  believe  that  the 
dignity  of  labor  depends  not  on  what  you 
do,  but  on  how  you  do  it;  that  opportunity 
comes  to  a  boy  on  the  farm  as  often  as  to 
a  boy  in  the  city,  that  life  is  larg^er  and 
freer  and  happier  on  the  farm  than  in  the 
town,  that  my  success  depends  not  upoa 
my  location,  but  upon  myself ;  not  upon  my 
dreams,  but  upon  what  I  actually  do;  not 
upon  luck,  but  upon  Dluck.  I  believe  in 
working  when  you  work  and  in  playing 
when  you  play,  and  in  giving  and  demand- 
ing a  square  deal  in  every  act  of  life." — 
Dedicated  to  the  Boys'  Com  Clubs  of 
Virginia  by  Edwin  Osgood  Grover,  as 
"  The  Country  Bo/s  Creed." 


Small  school  boards,  not  exceeding  five 
or  seven  in  number  for  cities,  and  elected 
at  large  have  been  the  thing  in  several 
great  and  progressive  states  for  years. 
The  plan  works  like  a  charm.  Responsi- 
bility is  concentrated,  business  methods  pre- 
vail, money  is  more  judiciously  expended 
and  schools  are  materially  improved. 


It  is  well  in  certain  of  the  Northern 
States  to  get  an  early  start  in  tiie  garden 
by  starting  the  seed  indoors,  if  one  has  not 
a  hotbed.  For  this  purpose  shallow  boxes 
filled  with  soil  and  called  flats  may  be  placed 
in  the  windows  of  a  dwelling  that  face 
south,  and  plants  started  by  seed^g  therein. 
When  the  seedlings  appear  the  boxes  shotild 
be  turned  every  day  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  drawing  toward  the  light  in  one  direc- 
tion only.  Flower  seeds  as  well  as  vegetable 
seeds  may  be  started  this  way.  The  seeding 
of  flats  may  be  commenced  in  March. — 
Harper's  Baxaar, 

The  true  teacher  does  not  ask  the  right 
to  give  any  instruction  or  knowledge  solely 
on  authority.  His  great  purpose  is  to 
develop  the  power  of  the  student's  mind 
to  judge  wisely,  to  reason  soundly,  and  to 
enter  into  a  full  life  of  noble  striving  and 
aspiration,  of  justice  and  mercy,  or  appre- 
ciation, of  charity  and  the  love  ^lidi 
passeth  understanding,  which  life  is  made 
possible  in  its  present  fuUness  by  the 
thought  and  labor,  the  success  and  failure 
of  life  up  to  date.  These  are  attainments 
which  are  not  the  result  of  dogmatic  faith, 
blindly  following  authority,  but  of  a  full 
and  rich  experience  of  life  itself.  The 
teacher  must  defend,  if  possible,  his  right 
to  use  that  in  human  life,  be  it  religions  or 
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secular,  by  which  the  best  development  of 
his  pupils  may  most  effectively  be  secured. 


Schools  doing  best  work  in  current  events 
are  far  and  away  best  in  civics,  history, 
geography  and  language.  Interest  does  it. 
There's  nothing  like  current  events  to 
awaken  a  wholesome  interest  in  school 
work. — Moderator  Topics. 


Let  us  people  who  are  so  uncommonly 
clever  and  learned  have  a  great  tenderness 
and  pity  for  the  folks  who  are  not  endowed 
with  the  prodigious  talents  which  we  have. 
I  have  always  had  a  regard  for  dimces — 
those  of  my  own  school  days  were  a^iong 
the  pleasantest  of  the  fellows,  and  have 
turned  out  by  no  means  the  dullest  in  life; 
whereas,  many  a  youth  who  could  turn  off 
Latin  hexameters  by  the  yard  and  construe 
Greek  quite  glibly  is  no  better  than  a  feeble 
prig  now,  with  not  a  penny-worth  more 
brains  than  were  in  his  head  before  his 
beard  grew. — W.  M.  Thackery, 


He  is  not  truly  learned  who  has  simply 
crammed  his  mind  with  facts,  such  as  have 
no  practical  importance,  no  power  to 
develop  the  intellect  or  advance  avilization, 
but  the  one  who  has  wisely  selected  gems 
of  thought,  such  facts  and  principles  as 
may  be  used  in  everyday  affairs  of  life,  not 
only  benefitting  mortals,  but  devating  the 
masses,  encouraging  increased  attainments, 
and  a  wider  investigation  of  the  wonders 
of  creation. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  genius.  The  first 
and  highest  may  be  said  to  speak  out  of  the 
eternal  to  the  present,  and  must  compel  its 
age  to  understand  it;  the  second  under- 
stands its  age,  and  tells  it  what  it  wishes  to 
be  told.  Let  us  find  strength  and  inspira- 
tion in  the  one,  amusement  and  instruction 
in  the  other,  and  be  honestly  thankful  for 
both. — James  Russell  Lowell. 


Few  homes  but  have  a  good  many  old 
garments  hanging  away  in  the  closets,  do- 
ing no  one  any  good.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  to  give  these  to  some  poor  family 
to  be  used!  Have  you  thought  that  you 
might  help  somebody  in  this  way? 

Let  honesty  and  industry  be  thy  constant 
companions,  and  spend  one  penny  daily  less 
than  thy  gains;  then  shall  thv  hide-bound 
pocket  soon  begin  to  thrive  and  will  never 
cry  with  an  empty  stomach;  neither  will  a 
creditor  insult  thee,  nor  want  oppress,  nor 
hunger   bite,   nor   nakedness   freeze   thee. 


The  whole  hemisphere  will  shine  brighter, 
and  pleasure  spring  up  in  every  comer  of 
thy  heart.  Now,  therefore,  embrace  the 
rules  and  be  happy.  Banish  the  bleak  winds 
of  sorrow  from  thy  mind,  and  live  indepen- 
dent. Then  shalt  thou  be  a  man,  and  not 
hide  thy  face  at  the  approach  of  the  rich, 
nor  suffer  the  pain  of  feeling  little,  when 
the  sons  of  fortune  walk  at  thy  right  hand ; 
for  independency,  whether  with  little  or 
much,  is  good  fortune,  and  places  thee  on 
even  ground  with  the  proudest  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Oh,  then,  be  wise,  and  let 
industry  walk  with  thee  in  the  morning, 
and  attend  thee  until  thou  reachest  the 
evening  hour  for  rest.  Let  honesty  be  as 
the  breath  of  thy  soul,  and  never  forgot  to 
have  a  penny,  when  all  diy  expenses  are 
enumerated  and  paid ;  then  shalt  thou  reach 
the  point  of  happiness,  and  independence 
shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler,  thy  helmet 
and  crown;  then  shall  thy  soul  walk  up- 
right, '  nor  stoop,  nor  pocket  an  abuse 
because  the  hand  which  offers  it  wears  a 
ring  set  with  diamonds. — Franklin. 


To  know  all,  says  one,  is  to  forgive  all. 
"  If,"  said  Longfellow,  "  we  could  read  the 
secret  history  of  our  enemies,  we  could  find 
in  each  man's  life  sorrow  and  suffering 
enough  to  disarm  all  hostility." 


A  spelling  test  in  the  late  Michigan  state 
examination  includes  the  following  words: 
Shepherd,  Niagara,  superintendent,  twelfth, 
alcoholic,  commission,  thermometer,  recog- 
nize, grandeur,  Massachusetts,  colonid, 
lying,  disappoint,  Arctic,  sovereign,  con- 
federacy, numerator,  rhinoceros,  nine- 
teenth, aisles,  vehicle,  parallel,  contagious, 
necessary,  plateau,  goal,  conceit,  Appala- 
chian, illustrate,  geysers,  croquet,  participle, 
opposites,  noticeable,  niche,  subjunctive, 
examination,  chimneys,  seize,  diphtheria, 
possess,  definite,  guarantee,  perceivable, 
laboratory,  Chesapeake,  opinion,  fuchsia, 
mackerel,  dicotyledonous,  collectible,  rare- 
fied, development,  quadrilateral,  bilious, 
bronchitis,  nomenclature,  rendezvous,  finan- 
cier, maritime,  San  Juan,  coadjutor,  incan- 
descent, archipelago,  multiplicand,  ninety, 
auxiliary,  Tennessee,  stereopticon,  accu- 
racy, secede,  etymology,  jocund,  jubilee, 
Caribbean,  lachrymal,  exchequer,  desiccate, 
meerschaum,  ignominiously,  Nicaragua, 
vaudeville,  strychnine,  anniversary,  judi- 
ciary. 

Baltimore  is  the  largest  oyster  market 
in  the  world.  Over  one-third  of  all  the 
oysters  of  the  world  are  raised  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.    The  Americans  eat  more  oys- 
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tcrs  than  any  other  people.  Thousands  of 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls  are  employed 
at  Baltimore  to  prepare  them  for  market. 
The  oysters  shipped  from  Baltimore  are 
raised  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  There  are 
many  other  oyster  beds,  but  the  oysters  of 
the  Chesapeake  are  the  largest  and  best. 
Some  oysters  lay  as  many  as  a  million  eggs 
a  season.  They  are  sometimes  raised  on 
oyster  farms.  When  the  oyster  is  hatched 
it  is  so  small  that  it  can  not  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  Shells  are  thrown  into  the 
water  to  which  the  young  oysters  can 
fasten  themselves  until  they  grow  a  shell 
of  their  own.  When  oysters  are  a  year 
old  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  quarter. 
After  that  they  grow  about  an  inch  each 
year.  In  this  way  you  can  tell  how  old  an 
oyster  is. 

To  be  calm  when  others  about  you  are 
troubled;  to  dream  dreams  and  yet  not  be 
mastered  by  them;  to  think  and  yet  not 
make  thoughts  an  end;  to  meet  triumph 
without  pride  and  disaster  without  being 
embittered ;  to  walk  with  the  many  and  yet 
not  lose  the  common  touch;  to  be  influ- 
enced neither  by  the  criticism  of  foes  nor 
the  flattery  of  friends;  to  endeavor  to  be 
of  service  and  helpfulness  to  others;  to 
keep  in  mind  the  transitions  of  life's  ex- 
periences; to  love  humanity  and  to  trust 
in  Godr— these  are  guideposts  on  the  high- 
way to  happiness. — A,  Fowler. 


Go  outdoors.  To  be  outdoors  is  to  have 
the  nerves  keyed  to  the  proper  pitch.  If 
fresh  air  is  not  tonic  to  the  nerves,  why 
do  moodiness  and  depression  fall  away, 
why  do  we  become  saner  and  more  serene 
as  we  walk  or  ride  or  lie  under  the  trees? 
Girls,  particularly  if  students,  should  know 
that  it  is  economy  of  time  to  be  outdoors. 
Needed  both  for  work  and  for  health,  out- 
door exercise,  with  its  bath  of  fresh  air 
and  the  bath  of  fresh  air-cleansed  blood  it 
gives  within,  is  as  essential  as  the  morn- 
ing tub.  If  the  head  is  tired,  go  outdoors ! 
If  the  body  is  fagged,  go  outdoors!  If  the 
heart  is  troubled,  go  outdoors! 


A  device  which  demands  individual  work 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  every  child,  and 
saves  the  teacher  the  tedious  correcting 
of  papers  after  school,  is  this.  After  the 
development  of  the  language  story,  when 
each  child  is  prepared  for  the  written  les- 
son, the  teacher  sits  at  the  desk.  As  each 
one  finishes  five  thoughts,  he  brings  his 
paper  for  correction.  If  the  paper  is  per- 
fect the  teacher  says  "  Yes,"  and  the  pupil 
writes  his  name  on  the  board.  If  there  is 
one  error,  or  more,  the  answer  is  "No," 


and  the  pupil  must  find  his  mistake,  alone, 
or  by  asking  some  other  child.  The  paper 
may  be  rewritten,  or  not,  as  the  teacher 
desires.  When  the  five  thoughts  have  been 
corrected,  five  more  may  be  written,  and  so 
on  until  the  story  has  been  completed.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  a  teacher  can  cor- 
rect five  thoughts  at  a  glance,  and  that  one 
of  the  great  aims  of  education  is  reached 
— ^that  of  making  the  child  think  for  him- 
self.— Primary  Teacher. 


Look  on  the  bright  side.  The  times  may 
be  hard,  but  it  will  make  them  no  easier  to 
wear  a  gloomy  and  sad  cotmtenance.  It  is 
the  sunshine,  and  not  the  cloud,  that  makes 
the  flower.  The  sky  is  blue  ten  times 
where  it  is  black  once.  You  have  troubles, 
so  have  others.  None  are  free  from  them. 
Troubles  gives  sinew  and  tone  to  life — 
fortitude  and  courage  to  man.  That  would 
be  a  dull  sea,  and  the  sailor  would  never 
get  skill,  where  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  surface  of  the  ocean.  What 
though  things  look  a  little  dark,  the  lane 
will  turn,  and  night  will  end  in  a  broad 
day.  There  is  more  virtue  in  one  sun- 
beam than  in  a  whole  hemisphere  of  clouds 
and  gloom. 

A  little  point  in  discipline:  "Children, 
when  I  say  "Yellow,"  I  wish  all  hands 
folded  and  every  one  sitting  tall  like  pine 
trees.  I  then  begin.  Orange  Purple,  Blue, 
naming  enough  colors,  for  a  few  delin- 
quents to  get  seated,  before  the  important 

Yellow"  is  said.  It  serves  as  a  magic 
key  that  locks  the  doors  of  disorder,  that 
sometimes  prevails  when  the  class  is  about 
to  be  dismissed. 


The  word  beautiful  brings  to  mind,  first, 
things  that  are  pleasant  to  see,  harmonious 
combinations  of  color,  form,  and  motion. 
But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  word 
applies  to  things  not  of  sense  but  of  the 
spirit — ^moral  beauty.  After  the  high 
school  class  in  rhetoric  has  studied  the 
subject  of  beauty  let  each  write  a  list  of 
some  things,  incident  or  situations,  whicb 
reveal  moral  beauty.  Here  is  a  short  list 
worth  pondering:  A  strong  man  weeping* 
over  a  little  story.  A  great  man  that  you 
would  not  know  was  great.  A  woman  liv- 
ing the  truth  that  charity  begins  at  home. 
A  man  laboring  to  discover  a  new  fact  in 
nature.  A  man  of  one  religion  showing^ 
reverence  for  another.  A  man  content  to 
use  up  his  life  teaching  little  children.  A 
child  kissing  the  coarse  and  calloused  hand 
of  its  father.  A  man  who  gives  all  he  has 
without  thinking  that  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters  will  return  to  him. — Western 
Teacher. 
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BY  KICHARO  S.  HOLMES^  D.D. 


)UTY  had  called  me  to  a  town  on  the 
old  Rome  and  Watertown  Railway, 
Mne  fifteen  miles  north  from  the  city  of 
jomc,  New  York.  And  duty  made  it 
ecessary  for  me  to  be  in  a  town  in  the 
TStem  part  of  the  state  by  nine  o'clock 
ext  morning. 

"  No  night  trains,  sir,  except  a  freight  at 
lidnight,  and  that  never  stops." 

"Any  provision  for  passengers  ?"  I  asked. 

**Yes;  a  caboose  for  the  train  crew." 

The  station  master  saw  my  discomfiture, 
Dd  suggested  that  perhaps  the  division 
uperintendent  would  stop  the  train  for  me, 
[  he  knew  the  circumstances.  An  inter- 
hange  of  telegrams  with  the  superinten- 
cnt  brought  the  message,  "  Train  will  stop 
or  you." 

The  night  was  intensely  dark,  not  a  star 
eing  visible  anywhere,  and  to  stand  alone 
t  midnight  at  a  station  a  mile  from  town 
ent  an  uncanny  feeling  through  me.  From 
ar  away  came  the  rumble  of  the  train,  and 
re  long  the  headlight  of  the  locomotive 
ppeared,  and  the  heavy  up-grade  became 
tsible.  Presently  it  seemed  that  the  speed 
f  the  train  was  increasing,  for  the  puffing 
i  the  engine  became  more  frequent,  and 
be  thought  crossed  my  mind,  "  Perhaps 
he  superintendent  has  forgotten."  As  the 
rain  began  to  pass  it  was  clear  that  it 
roald  make  no  stop  that  night.  What  to 
b  was  the  question.  To  be  left  there 
leant  loss,  and  failure  to  keep  an  important 
Dgagement.  Something  within  said,  "  Run. 
tm  with  the  train.  It  is  not  going  so  very 
ftst  You  can  catch  the  guards  of  the 
aboose,  and  swing  up." 

So  I  ran,  and  so  the  caboose  did  not 
ome.  An  open  box  car  was  in  its  place. 
Hiat  now?  "Jump  for  it,"  said  the  inner 
oice.  I  laid  my  hands  upon  the  floor  of 
Ik  car,  and,  still  running,  made  the  vault 
w  the  open  door.  The  feat  was  not  diffi- 
nlt  One  should  have  succeeded  nine 
imcs  out  of  ten,  but  for  me  this  was  the 
ath  time.  One  foot  slipped,  and  I  fell 
M  my  breast  and  arms  only  on  the  floor 
f  the  car,  my  body  outside,  and  my  legs 
winging  under  the  train.  Was  this  the 
W  of  earth?  It  seemed  so.  I  felt  myself 
Bpping,  knew  that  long  holding  on  was 
npossible,  and  that  death  would  surely 
rflow  the  fall.  A  vision  of  myself  found 
ead  by  the  roadside,  and  of  the  message 
iat  would  go  to  the  homes  where  loved 
lies  would  be  waiting,  who  would  wait  in 
ain,  came  like  a  flash.    And  then,  just  as 


all  hope  was  vanishing,  a  hand  came  down 
upon  me,  grasped  me,  and  drew  me  with 
one  tremendous  pull  into  the  car.  I  was 
saved. 

Bruised,  clothes  torn,  frightened  beyond 
all  possibility  of  description,  no  impulse 
came  to  rise,  until  the  same  strong  hand 
raised  me.  It  was  the  hand  of  my  brake- 
man.  That  hand  will  not  be  forgotten 
while  memory  holds  her  throne. 

"  Lucky  for  you  that  I  was  in  this  car," 
he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  I  had  not  been  here  more  than  three  or 
four  minutes,"  he  said. 

I  made  no  answer,  but  went  over  to  the 
comer  of  the  car,  where  there  was  a  pail 
turned  bottom  side  up,  and  sat  down  with 
my  elbows  on  my  knees  and  my  head  in  my 
hands.  Mortification,  fear,  and  gratitude 
were  strangely  blended  in  me.  Above  me, 
in  the  angle  of  the  car,  was  a  dingy  kero* 
sene  lamp.  It  made  light  enough  for  me  to 
see  the  figure  of  my  brakeman.  He  stood 
over  me,  his  arms  folded,  looking  down 
with  a  singular  expression. 

"  Stranger,"  he  said,  "  that  was  a  close 
call." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"Say,  stranger,  look-a-herel  That  was 
a  mighty  tight  squeeze." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

He  began  once  more.  "  Stranger,  I  want 
to  sav  to  you  that — ah — ^ah — that  was  an 
awful  close  shave." 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "What  are  yon 
driving  at?" 

"Wal,"  said  he,  "  look-a-here  I  what  I 
want  to  know  is  this.  Now  you  must 
excuse  me,  but — ^but  I  want  to  know 
whether  your  chance  of  gettin'  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  any  better  than  it  waft 
of  gettin'  into  this  car." 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

"  You're  a  Christian,  be  you?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"Wal,  I'm  glad  of  it,"  he  said.  "I'm 
awful  glad  of  it."  He  stood  there,  silent 
for  a  moment,  then  he  said,  "  Stranger,  you 
don't  expect  such  kind  o'  talk  of  a  railroad 
brakeman,  do  you?" 

Said  I,  "  No,  I  don't." 

"Ever  hear  it  before?" 

"  Never." 
Never  will  again,  like  enough." 
Probably  not,"  said  I. 

"Wal,  I'll  tell  you  how  'twas.  Two 
years  ago  I  got  into  a  Methodist  revival 
meetin'  down  in  Rome,  and  I  was  con- 
verted, and  I  joined  the  church,  and  when 
I  joined  the  church  the  minister  said  to  me, 
'  Now,  my  boy,  don't  you  ever  let  the 
chance  to  speak  to  a  man  about  his  soul 
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get  away  from  you/  and  I  told  him  I 
wouldn't,  and  I  haven't.  But  you're  the 
best  chance  I  ever  had." 

Just  then  the  train  whistle  blew.  "  That's 
my  call/'  said  he.  Out  of  the  door,  up  the 
ladder,  away  over  the  top  of  the  cars  he 
went.  I  had  not  asked  his  name,  and  have 
never  seen  him  since.  Whether  he  is  living 
or  dead  is  all  unknown,  but  I  am  living, 
who  would  have  been  dead  but  for  mv 
brakeman.  And  my  soul's  salvation,  if  it 
had  not  already  been  made  sure,  would 
probably  have  been  made  so  by  the  fidelity 
of  that  unknown  railroad  boy.  And  so  I 
say  sometimes,  '*  I  know  what  salvation  is, 
for  he  saved  my  life,  and  even  so  has  my 
Saviour  interposed  to  save  my  soul." 

This  was  my  brakeman.  I  would  not 
now  be  telling  this  story  but  for  him.  The 
story  is  true.  It  is  worth  passing  on.  Let 
him  who  reads  make  the  brakeman's  reso- 
lution his  own,  *'  I  will  never  let  a  chance 
to  speak  to  a  man  about  his  soul  get  away 
from  me." — 5*.  S.  Times. 


THE  POWER  OF  KINDNESS. 


ALMOST  every  day  a  curious  scene  is 
enacted  at  Uie  end  of  our  street.  A 
staid,  elderly  gentleman  walks  slowly  down 
it  a  short  distance,  and  stands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road.  Straightway  over  the  tall 
house-tops  come  flocking  a  troop  of  pig- 
eons, flapping  their  wings  and  whirring 
through  the  air,  as  they  fly  down  around 
him.  From  a  capacious  side-pocket  he  pulls 
out  a  handful  of  com  or  bread-crumbs  and 
scatters  them  about  him.  The  birds  under- 
stand. He  talks  to  them  as  if  they  were 
his  children,  and  they  follow  him  submis- 
sively. Their  intelligence  is  wonderful, 
their  obedience  prompt.  After  a  while  he 
goes  farther  down  the  street,  turns,  and 
calls  out,  "  Come  I "  and  they  do  it  im- 
mecfiately.  Often  a  little  crowd  of  men 
and  boys,  sometimes  women,  seldom  girls, 
stand  looking  on,  perhaps  without  ever 
learning,  or  even  thinking  of,  the  lesson 
that  is  taught  by  the  scene — made  visible 
by  it,  as  it  were. 

What  is  that  lesson?  Surely  this:  that 
kindness  and  love  are  irresistible.  No,  it 
is  not  the  feeding  that  does  it.  For  if  you 
were  to  stand  and  cry  "  Come  I "  in  that 
side  street  no  pigeons  would  come  flapping 
their  wings  around  your  feet,  or  alight  on 
your  out-held  finger.  It  is  not  hunger  that 
does  it,  but  some  stronger  force,  to  which 
all  animals  of  every  kind,  from  lowest  to 
highest,  are  amenable. 

Why  is  it  that  the  young  things  of  the 
farm— calves  and  chickens,  geese  and 
hens — ^besiege  the  little  maid  as  she  comes 


with  her  basket  of  food?    Because  thej 
hungry  ?    Not  a  bit  of  it,  but  because  it 
she,  and  they  know  her,  and  because 
distributes  the  food  as  if  she  liked  to, 
does  so  because  she  loves  them.    It  is 
everybody  that  would  be  so  welcome, 
though  they  carried  the  basket  brii 
over,  or  the  pockets  full  to  ovei 
The  young  of  all  kinds,  children  and  dii( 
— ^how   intelligent  are   the  wee  things 
their  very  attitude! — soon  find  out  wbo| 
is  that  ministers  to  them  and  haw  k 
done,  and  what  it  expresses.     They 
no  telling — ^they  know.     Even  the  fi< 
animals  are  tamed  and  won  by  kin< 
And  how  responsive  and  knowing 
cat  become   when  they  are   noticed, 
talked  to  as  if  they  understood!    I 
never  been  quite  able  to  decide  wfa< 
they  really  do  or  not.    I  only  know 
sometimes  my  pet  dog  does  everything 
talk,  and  even  Uiat  he  does  in  his  own 


CHARACTER   BUILDING   IN 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY  SUPT.  F.  B.  DYER« 


AT  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  the 
acter  is  about  formed.  Rarely  do 
impulses  come  after  that.  Character 
bundle  of  habits.  And  it  is  a  mighty 
thing  for  the  mothers  of  this  world  that 
child  doesn't  have  to  be  trained  in 
virtues  at  once.  At  different  times  in 
life  the  child  has  impulses  to  do  this 
that.  It  is  for  the  parents  and  the  teat 
the  directors  of  childhood,  to  encoui 
the  good  impulses  and  choke  off  the 
ones.  [Drawing  a  long  line  on  the  bl 
board,  which  was  on  Sie  platform.] 
this  represent  the  stream  of  life.  N^ 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  life  comes 
first  impulse — ^to  get  food.  A  little 
comes  the  impulse  of  anger.  Much 
comes  the  impulse  of  fear.  At  first 
baby  can  be  handled  by  anyone  and  is 
afraid,  but  soon  it  begins  to 
difference  of  the  faces  and  sometimes 
afraid.  Between  five  and  seven  years  is 
of  the  most  important  periods  of  the 
life,  for  in  that  time  more  impulses 
to  it  than  at  any  other  period  of 
length  in  its  whole  life.  It  is  as  impoi 
for  the  child  between  those  ages  to  al 
kindergarten  as  it  is  for  it  to  attend 
school  in  later  years,  because  at  that 
the  mother  needs  some  one  trained 
skilful  to  help  to  rightly  direct  the 
impulses  that  come.  From  seven  to  thii 
is  the  childhood  period.  Not  very 
new  impulses  come,  and  the  work  of 
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one  building  the  child's  character  is  to 
strengthen  the  good  impulses  which  have 
been  fitted  into  the  child's  character  during 
the  five-seven  priod,  and  to  choke  off  any 
bad  impulses  that  may  come. 

From  the  ages  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  a 
greater  change  comes  into  the  nature  of  the 
child  than  at  any  other  period  of  equal 
length  in  a  lifetime.  A  child  who  is 
obedient  at  thirteen  may  not  be  obedient  at 
fourteen.  Between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
fifteen  much  care  must  be  taken  to  direct 
the  child  in  healthy  thought  and  healthy 
reading.  Between  fifteen  and  twenty-one 
is  the  age  of  the  youth.  During  this  period 
the  youth  chooses  a  vocation.  Religion 
becomes  a  matter  of  intense  interest  By 
religion,  I  mean  in  a  large  way  the  attach- 
ing of  one's  self  to  a  set  of  high  ideals. 
With  most  of  us  a  Great  Creator  is  the 
highest  of  thought.  Religion  is  of  impor- 
tance, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher, 
without  sectarianism,  to  direct  in  a  big, 
general  way  the  thought  of  the  child 
toward  things  of  the  spirit. 


TEACH  THIS  MUCH  RELIGION 


OUR  religious  creed,  as  a  people,  is  in- 
scribed on  every  silver  dollar.  Teach- 
ers may  look  it  up  on  a  25-cent  piece. 
There  it  is  written  plainly:  In  God  we 
trust"  The  atheists,  and  even  die  agnos- 
tics, must  submit  to  ^is  as  immigrants  and 
home-comers  alike  must  submit  to  the  cus- 
toms regulations.  Our  "trust  in  God*'  is 
even  more  fundamental  than  customs  regu- 
lations. It  does  not  depend  on  chiefs  and 
changes.  "In  God  we  trust"  is  opr  pro- 
fession of  faith  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  common  schools  can  teach  that 
there  is  a  God,  that  He  is  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe. 

Our  Father^s  God  to  thee. 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  thee  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light, 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God  our  King. 

We  have  no  king  but  God.  Him  we  ac- 
knowledge as  the  Supreme  Ruler.  His  law 
is  higher  than  the  constitution  which 
sprang  from  it,  and  which  assumes  the  su- 
premacy of  that  law.  The  summary  is 
found,  by  common  acceptation,  in  the  gol- 
den rule.  Specifically  it  is  the  Decalogue 
The  spirit  of  the  law  and  its  interpreta- 
tion are  brought  out  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount 

"  In  God  we  trust "  implies  belief  in  the 


Fatherhood  of  God.  If  we  are  His  chil- 
dren, then  we  are  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  one  idea  suggests  the  other.  The 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  are  intrinsically  religious  ideas.  They 
are  essential  as  a  basis  for  ethical  teach- 
ing. A  system  of  ethics  is  impossible  with- 
out them.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
supply  a  naturalist  basis  for  ethics,  the 
most  notable  among  recent  attempts  being 
that  of  Peter  Kropotkin  in  the  "Nine- 
teenth Century."  Not  one  has  been  able  to 
supply  a  substitute  for  the  divinity  basis 
for  ethics. 

This  much,  then,  the  common  schools 
should  teach  of  religion,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  give  authority  to  their 
ethical  teadiings.  Thereby,  too,  these 
schools  will  help  to  awaken  a  religious  in- 
terest in  die  children  who  otherwise  mi^ht 
never  come  in  contact  with  such  an  in- 
fluence. 


NOT  TOO  MANY  SUBJECTS. 

WHEN  we  recall  our  own  experiences 
during  the  teens,  or  when  we  ob- 
serve the  activities  of  the  young  people 
around  us,  we  are  struck  by  the  impetuosity 
of  youth  and  by  the  fact  that  children  are 
so  interested  in  what  they  are  doing  as  to 
forget  other,  and  what  seem  to  us  larger, 
things.  The  boy  playing  foot  ball,  base 
ball,  or  shooting,  bowling,  swimming,  row- 
ing, camping  and  hunting,  takes  hold  with 
an  intensity  that  is  both  puzzling  and  an- 
noying to  those  who  wish  him  to  be  doing 
other  things.  We  desire  the  young  to  be 
faithful  and  persistent,  whereas  most  of 
them  are  intense  and  spasmodic  The  boy 
will  collect  stamps  or  shells,  coins  or  books, 
with  the  most  absorbing  interest  for  a  few 
months,  or  for  a  lesser  period,  and  then 
will  frequently  drop  this  activity  altogedier. 
A  group  of  girls  will  be  interested  in  read- 
ing certain  books,  and  feel  that  their  lives 
have  been  largely  molded  bv  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  through  tnese  books,  but 
in  the  same  hidden  way  their  interest  dies 
suddenly,  and  a  new  interest,  as  sudden 
and  intense  as  the  old,  arises  to  take  its 
place.  If  we  analyze  the  plays  of  a  group 
of  children,  boys  and  girls,  for  a  year,  we 
do  not  find  that  they  are  carried  on  with 
regularity,  the  children  playing  each  every 
day,  giving  an  hour  a  day  to  this  and  fifteen 
minutes  to  that  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
that  the  interests  while  they  last  are  so 
dominant  as  to  include  nearly  all  of  the 
child's  free  life.  During  foot  ball  time, 
foot  ball  is  his  one  engaging  topic,  and 
other  interests  take  a  subordinate  place. 
He  plays  foot  ball,  practices  foot  ball,  talks 
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foot  ball,   reads   about   others'    foot   ball 
scores. 

This  intensity  differs  vastly  in  degree 
from  that  which  appeared  during  early 
childhood.  The  child  of  the  earliest  years 
in  its  play  will  each  day  do  many  things. 
It  has  but  little  capacity  for  consecutive 
attention,  but  touches  now  this  and  now 
that.  At  the  first  a  few  seconds  is  as  long 
as  the  child  can  give  to  any  one  thing,  but 
the  period  continually  lengthens.  Growth 
in  the  power  of  consecutive  attention  is, 
in  many  respects,  a  measure  of  the  strength 
of  the  mind  itself.  This  growth  goes  on 
fnMn  year  to  year,  but  with  the  advent  of 
the  teens,  it  is  seen  rapidly  to  approach 
adult  form  and  to  take  on  adult  character- 
istics. The  formative  period  for  this  capa- 
city for  intense  work  is  during  the  years  of 
spontaneous,  deep  interests. 

In  education  we  seem  to  have  largelv 
ignored  this  capacity  for  intense  work 
during  the  formative  period,  for  we  pre* 
sent  as  many  topics  to  children  in  the  high 
school  as  are  presented  to  children  in  the 
kindergarten.  The  power  of  consecutive 
attention  is  not  tramed  in  this  way,  al- 
though large  groups  of  facts  may  be  im- 
parted by  such  means.  The  power  of 
consecutive  thought  is  trained  by  going 
deep  into  subjects.  This  power  of  con- 
centrated mental  work  is  oi  greater  signi- 
ficance during  the  early  years  than  is  any 
one  of  the  results  of  the  work  itself.  Yet 
high  school  programmes  have  thirteen  or 
even  more  topics  a  week  to  be  studied. 
This  is  not  in  accordance  with  child  nature, 
nor  with  the  best  development  of  the  mind. 
It  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  adults  secure 
the  best  work  from  ourselves. 

Children  during  the  adolescent  period 
are  immature  adults;  they  are  far  more 
adults  than  they  are  babies.  When  the 
adult  wishes  to  master  a  group  of  topics, 
he  may  study  each  everv  day  for  a  specified 
time,  or  he  may  take  them  up  successively 
and  familiarize  himself  with  one  topic  at 
a  time,  until  each  is  measurably  mastered. 
Probably  the  best  plan  for  the  average 
person  is  to  study  one  subject  most,  inci- 
dentally carrying  the  other  subjects  to  a 
less  extent,  in  order  to  give  mental  variety. 
In  this  way,  bv  giving  one  subject  promi- 
nence, an  intellectual  atmosphere  is  made 
in  which  the  individual  lives,  so  that  growth 
is  even  more  decided  during  the  time  when 
the  individual  is  supposed  to  be  resting  than 
when  he  is  working  directly  on  the  topic. 
This  method  of  study,  which  is  the  method 
of  most  scholars,  is  the  same  method  that 
is  shown  by  the  children's  interests  in 
plays  and  games.  The  interest  in  plays 
and  games  is  significant  no  less  than  the 
method  adopted  by  the   scholar,  for  each 


shows  the  mind  at  work  from  within,  ad- 
justing itself  to  the  problems  without.  The 
high  schools  having  thirteen  topics  per 
week  violate  this  fundamental  character- 
istic of  the  adolescent  mind. 


BEST  THINGS  TAKE  TIME 


BY   W.    W.   DAVIS. 


AS  a  people  we  seem  to  be  always  in  a 
hurry  to  get  rich,  to  get  married,  to 
get  an  education.  Fortunes  made  in  a  day 
often  disappear  as  rapidly.  Divorces  often 
follow  sudden  marriages.  Superficial  edu- 
cation is  not  of  much  account.  Rush  is  the 
word.  Hip,  hip,  hurrah!  Rush  for  the 
cars,  rush  for  seats  at  the  show.  The  best 
fellow  foremost. 

Many  of  our  buildings  show  the  effects 
of  this  haste.  The  Lincoln  monument  at 
Springfield  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  twenty 
vears.  The  Washington  monument  had  to 
be  given  a  stronger  foundation  before  it 
was  raised  to  500  feet.  The  ceilings  of  the 
capitol  at  Albany  began  to  crack  before 
the  structure  was  completed.  Many  of  the 
tombs  in  our  cemetenes  are  crumbling  or 
out  of  line.  The  Jackson  statue  at  New 
Orleans  looks  the  worse  for  wear.  Build- 
ers can  fool  man,  but  not  the  elements. 
Time  is  the  test. 

The  ancients  can  give  us  pointers  aboat 
building.  They  made  things  to  stay.  The 
pyramids,  four  thousand  years  old,  will 
stand  to  the  end  of  time.  The  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  two  thousand,  is  perfect  and  im- 
posing as  ever.  The  Appian  Way,  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  is  still  solid 
for  travel.  Our  western  dirt  roads  must  be 
thrown  up  every  summer.  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, was  35  years  in  erection;  St.  Petcr^s, 
Rome,  two  hundred ;  Cofogne  cathedral,  six 
hundred;  and  they  all  promise  to  endure. 

So  in  literature.  Careful  work  requires 
time.  Virgil  kept  retouching  the  Aeneid  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Gibbon  was  over 
twenty  years  in  writing  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  besides  ten  years  in  preparation. 
Bancroft  and  Macaulay  left  their  histories 
incomplete  after  years  of  toiL  Parkman 
gave  his  life  to  his  splendid  narrative  of 
France  in  the  New  World.  Gray  spent 
seven  years  on  his  poem,  but  of  all  el^es 
it  is  most  familiar  and  musical. 

Why  do  you  work  so  slowly?  was  asked 
of  a  great  artist.  Because  I  am  painting 
for  eternity,  was  the  reply.  Although 
every  gallery  in  Europe  has  its  Raphaels 
and  Murillos,  yet  the  Sistine  Madonna  at 
Dresden,  and  the  Immaculate  Conception 
at  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  will  always  be  the 
glorious  masterpiece  of  the  Italian  and  the 
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Spaniard.  It  is  said  that  Da  Vinci  was 
five  years  in  catching  that  marvelous  ex- 
pression in  the  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa. 
Powell  was  five  years  in  painting  De  Soto 
discovering  the  Mississippi  in  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  Time  seems  to  be  a  neces- 
^ry  factor. 

When  a  celebrated  surgeon  was  about  to 
perform  a  difficult  operation,  he  remarked 
to  the  students,  "  Let  us  be  careful  and  not 
be  in  a  hurry,  for  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 
How  long  will  it  take  to  learn  the  violin? 
inquired  a  young  musician  of  a  veteran 
violinist.  Twelve  hours  a  dav  for  twenty 
years,  was  the  consoling  reply.  The  late 
Holman  Hunt,  pre-Raphaelite  painter,  took 
four  years  of  preparation  in  Palestine  to 
l>aint  Christ  Discovered  in  the  Temple.  A 
singer  practiced  half  the  night  on  a  bar  of 
music  to  catch  the  right  expression. 

Speeches  and  sermons  are  not  like 
Jonah's  gourd. 

Choice  word  and  measured  phrase  above  the 

reach 
Of  ordinary  men. — '■ 

At  his  Alexandria  theological  seminary, 
Phillips  Brooks  was  making  careful  notes 
that  long  afterwards  elicited  the  admira- 
tion of  crowded  churches.  Webster  re- 
plied to  Hayne  the  next  day,  but  the  grand 
argument  was  the  result  of  long  prepara- 
tion. To  utter  a  simple  Yes  or  No,  may  re- 
quire the  life  experience  of  a  lawyer. 
Beecher  conquered  England  for  freedom 
in  1863,  but  for  25  years  he  had  been  writ- 
ing and  speaking  against  slavery. 

What  a  world  of  articles  have  disap- 
peared during  the  last  hundred  years,  while 
the  essays  of  Addison,  Montaigne,  Pascal, 
Macaulay,  Lamb,  are  still  among  the  classic 
volumes  of  our  libraries.  They  were  not 
written  in  a  hurry.  Easy  writing  makes 
hard  reading.  Defoe  and  Baxter  wrote  a 
hundred  books,  but  only  one  or  two  that 
survive.  Lope  de  Vega,  the  Spanish  dram- 
atist, composed  1,800  plays,  but  his  name 
is  only  a  memory  of  rapid  achievement. 

Education  takes  time,  a  lifetime.  It  be- 
gins with  the  child,  it  ends  with  the  old 
man.  When  Alexander  asked  for  easy 
mathematics,  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  told 
his  princely  pupil.  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  geometry.  To  a  young  man  seeking  a 
short  course  of  study,  the  president  re- 
marked. When  God  wishes  to  make  a 
squash,  he  takes  three  months,  but  for  an 
oak,  he  takes  a  himdred  years.  Milton 
cared  not  how  late  he  came  into  life,  only 
so  he  came  fit. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait 


EVERYDAY  PROBLEMS  IN  TEACH- 
ING. 


BY  M.  V.  O'SHEA. 


IT  is  probable  that  no  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum is  so  much  discussed  by  lay- 
men in  our  times  as  spelling.  Newspaper 
writers  are  constantly  complaining  of  the 
inability  of  graduates  of  common  schools 
to  spell  ordinary  words  correctly.  These 
writers  usually  lay  emphasis  upon  spelling 
as  the  most  essential  study  in  the  whole 
course.  Unfortunately,  perhaps,  bad  spell- 
ing is  easily  detected,  and  one  cannot  ex- 
press himself  in  writing  at  all  without  re- 
vealing his  capacity  in  this  regard;  which 
is  not  true  to  the  same  extent  of  language, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  the  like. 

As  a  result  of  the  general  dissatisfaction 
with  spelling,  teachers  seem  to  be  eager 
for  advice  regarding  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  in  this  subject.  A  letter  just 
received  from  a  teacher  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  in  a  two-division  town  school 
asks  the  following  question  pertaining  to 
the  making  of  lists  of  words  for  spelling 
exercises : 

"  Is  it  not  desirable  to  choose  words  for 
spelling  from  the  reading,  geography,  and 
language  studies,  or  should  they  be  chosen 
from  a  spelling  book?  How  many  new 
words  ou^ht  a  child  to  be  required  to 
learn  each  day?" 

One  hears  it  often  said  at  teachers'  meet- 
ings that  words  in  the  spelling  lists  should 
be  chosen  from  the  regular  subjects  of 
study,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  close  to 
the  interest  and  experiences  of  the  pupil. 
In  earlier  times  the  lists  were  always  as- 
signed in  spelling  books,  and  they  were 
chosen  without  much  regard  to  what  the 
pupil  was  doing  in  his  other  studies.  But 
now  teachers  seem  to  think  that  the  pupils 
should  be  taught  to  spell  the  new  words 
they  meet  in  their  reading,  geography, 
lano^uage,  arithmetic,  music  and  other  sub- 
jects. While  there  is  some  advantage  in 
this  latter  method,  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  one  danger,  it  seems  to  me,  which 
should  be  guarded  against.  It  is  certain 
that  a  pupil's  spelling  vocabulary  cannot 
keep  pace  with  his  reading  vocabulary, 
Reading  is  psychologically  a  much  simpler 
and  swifter  process  than  spelling.  A 
pupil  ought  to  progress  far  more  rapidly 
in  learning  words  in  reading  than  in  ac- 
quiring the  ability  to  spell  them.  If  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  keep  his  spelling  abreast 
of  his  work  in  reading,  geography,  lan- 
guage and  other  subjects,  he  will  be  kept 
beyond  his  depth  most  of  the  time.  It  is 
certain  that  in  such  a  case  he  cannot  thor- 
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oughly  learn  most  of  the  words  which  he  is 
required  to  spell.  Pupils  who  are  set  to 
spell  fifteen  or  twenty  new  words  every 
day,  but  who  do  not  use  them  in  any  way, 
forget  many  of  them  a  week  after  they 
have  had  them;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  forgotten  a  year  after 
they  have  been  first  memorized. 

There  is  one  simjple  psychological  law 
which  should  be  a  guide  to  a  teacher  in  re- 
spect to,  all  matters  of  this  kind.  Anything 
which  is  not  used  will  be  speedily  for- 
goten.  This  seems  to  be  a  universal  law  of 
life.  One  who  does  not  use  a  given  muscle 
will  lose  it  partially  sooner  or  later.  If  you 
bandage  the  eye,  the  retina  will  degenerate. 
Nature  strives  to  get  rid  of  everything 
which  is  not  put  to  service.  This  law  holds 
as  well  intellectually  as  ph/sically. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  learning  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  new  words  in  a  list  every 
day  without  being  able  to  employ  them 
practically  in  written  expression  must  lead 
to  waste  and  inefficiency.  No  more  words 
should  be  introduced  than  can  be  used  in 
expression.  This  means  that  the  pupil 
should  learn  to  spell  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  words  than  he  can  read.  It  means, 
also,  that  he  should  be  required  constantly 
to  employ  the  words  he  has  learned,  until 
these  words  become  so  fully  mastered  that 
they  can  be  used  almost  automatically. 

Here  is  another  request  concerning  spell- 
ing which  should  be  of  interest  to  all  those 
who  have  to  give  instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject: 

"  Is  it  of  advantage  in  teaching  spelling  to 
have  pupils  syllabicate  words?  Should 
they  spell  them  by  syllables,  pronouncing 
each  one  separately?  I  have  found  that 
my  pupils  do  not  readily  appreciate  syl- 
lables. Even  after  I  have  given  pupils  m- 
struction  in  the  way  to  syllabicate  certain 
words,  they  will  often  in  spelling  the  word 
fail  to  observe  the  divisions  which  have 
been  given.  If  it  is  an  aid  in  the  teaching 
of  spelling  to  have  children  syllabicate,  I 
should  think  that  they  would  take  to  it 
more  readily  than  they  seem  to  do." 

It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact 
that  pupils  do  not  readily  recognize  the 
syllables  in  words.  I  have  tested  many 
children  in  respect  to  this  matter,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  reason  why  a  novice  does 
not  recognize  the  syllables  as  an  adult  does 
is  because  the  spoken  work  does  not  sug- 
gest them.  If  the  reader  will  pronounce 
as  he  ordinarily  does  a  number  of  familiar 
words,  and  try  to  keep  out  of  his  mind 
what  he  knows  about  ^e  divisions  of  the 
words  into  syllables,  he  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  the  sounds  run  together.  It  is 
a  long  process  for  the  ear  of  the  novice  to 
become  schooled  in  noting  where  the  di- 


vision in  spoken  words  should  occur. 
There  is  no  natural  stimulus  for  the  novice 
to  become  conscious  of  syllables  in  his 
spoken  words;  he  thinks  of  them  as  vocal 
and  auditory  unities,  as  he  should  do. 

Even  in  bis  reading  he  perceives  the 
word  as  a  unity,  unless  he  has  been  long 
drilled  in  the  process  of  recognizing  its 
syllabic  divisions.  Most  teachers  of  read- 
ing in  our  day  would  not  think  it  desirable 
to  make  the  child  conscious  of  syllables  in 
recognizing  the  word.  They  would  rather 
he  would  grasp  it  as  a  whole  and  feel  its 
individuality,  than  to  recognize  each  of  its 
elements.  In  reading  words,  in  hearing 
them,  and  in  speaking  them,  nature  says  to 
the  individual :  "  Deal  with  them  as  wholes. 
Do  not  give  attention  to  elements,  for  this 
is  wasteful.  Economy  and  efficiency  both 
are  promoted  by  treating  words  as  units.'' 

But  now  when  the  novice  comes  to  spell 
he  must  work  out  each  separate  element  of 
words.  At  least  in  the  beginning  it  is  im- 
possible to  reproduce  a  word  unless  each 
element  can  be  executed.  This  is  why  it  is 
desirable  to  svllabicate  most  words  in  spell- 
ing. The  syllable  is  a  smaller  unity  than 
the  entire  word,  and  it  can  be  handled  bet- 
ter than  the  larger  whole.  By  treating  the 
syllables  the  pupil  can  be  made  consdoHS 
of  elements  which  in  speech,  in  reading, 
and  in  hearing  are  obscured  completely. 
Thus  syllabication  is  a  process  of  making 
elements  stand  out  so  that  they  may  get 
attention.  Without  syllabication  a  pupil 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  appreciate  that 
elementary  sounds  and  so  certain  letters 
exist  in  words,  because  they  do  not  exist 
in  his  speech  or  hearing,  so  far  as  he  can 
detect. 

If  a  child  can  spell  a  word  correctly  and 
has  no  difficulty  with  it,  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  energy  to  insist  upon  syllabicating 
it.  It  would  be  better  in  such  a  case  that 
he  should  not  deal  with  the  syllables.  What 
he  needs  in  this  latter  instance  is  to  run 
off  the  word  as  a  whole  as  speedily  and 
economically  as  possible.  It  should  oe  re- 
membered diat  the  only  function  of  sylla- 
bication is  to  help  a  child  to  recognize  let- 
ters which,  as  he  speaks  his  wor(&,  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  existence.  The  moment 
he  recognizes  these,  and  gets  them  fixed 
in  his  attention  so  that  he  can  execute 
them  and  can  spell  words  as  wholes,  then 
is  the  time  to  abandon  syllabication  of 
these  particular  words. 

Here  is  still  another  inquiry  relating  to 
the  ever-present  problems  of  teaching 
spelling : 

I  have  just  read  a  report  in  an  educa- 
tional magazine  to  the  effect  that  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Indiana  has  decided 
to  return  to  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
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pelling  down.  He  says  that  in  every 
lade  there  must  be  an  oral  spelling  lesson 
8ch  day;  and  pupils  will  be  matched 
piainst  one  another  and  compete  for  dis- 
ntction  in  spelling.  I  had  supposed  that 
Ids  method  was  out  of  date.  What  is  the 
eason  that  school  people  are  returning  to 
t? 

It  is  very  improbable  that  in  Indiana  or 
B  any  other  place  the  ancient  method  of 
pelling  down  will  be  re-established.  How- 
ver,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
ome  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
spelling  bees."  It  is  not  likely  that  very 
nch  importance  will  be  attached  to  this 
Kthod  of  teaching  spelling,  though  there 
an  be  no  objection  to  it,  if  it  does  not  re- 
lace  the  more  vital  method  of  writing  all 
rords  in  spelling.  It  is  probable  that  a 
pell-down  every  other  week  will  be  of  in- 
erest  and  of  some  service  to  pupils  in  all 
[Fades;  but,  unless  the  words  treated  in 
bese  exercises  are  constantly  used  in 
vritten  expression,  it  is  impossible  that 
Boch  good  should  come  from  the  spelling 
natch. 

The  writer  of  this  note  participated  in 
as  boyhood  in  a  large  number  of  spelling 
Batches.  The  spelling  in  those  days  was 
inducted  largely  in  this  wav.  But  many 
if  those  who  manifested  ability  in  oral 
pelling  in  a  match  were  deficient  when 
key  were  required  to  express  themselves 
B  written  form.  I  have  been  able  to  fol- 
9w  into  maturity  a  number  of  my  dass- 
lates  ^0  were  brought  up  on  these  spell- 
^  matches,  and  those  of  them  who  have 
ot  had  constant  experience  in  using  the 
'Drds  they  learned  are  now  unable  to  em- 
by  readily  perhaps  one-twenty-fifth  of 
k  words  in  the  spelling  of  which  they 
vned  glory  in  their  childhood  days. 
It  can  be  safely  said  that  in  this  country 
fe  shall  never  return  to  the  method  of 
taching  spelling  mainly  by  spelling  down 
l^hes,  though  we  undoubtedly  shall 
Bke  nse  of  this  method  as  supplementary 
^  the  method  of  incessant  writing  of 
wds  as  they  are  used  in  everyday  expres- 
ttL  Theory  and  experience  alike  endorse 
^  proposition  that,  if  one  must  spell 
ords  principally  in  a  written  way  in  the 
tnstions  of  daily  life,  he  must  learn  them 
L  that  way  in  the  school.  This  is  a  tmi- 
Kal  law  of  teaching;  the  method  of  in- 
tnction  must  always  be  determined  by 
t  way  in  which  the  matters  we  are 
tAing  will  be  employed  in  the  real  situa- 
te of  life.  Once  we  know  how  a  word 
'  a  problem  or  a  fact  of  any  sort  will  be 
3ized  by  the  individual  in  adjustment  to 
i  environments,  then  to  the  fullest  extent 
ssible  we  must  have  the  pupil  learn  the 


word  or  the  jproblem  or  the  fact  in  just  the 
way  in  which  he  will  make  use  of  it 

Moral  Education. — I  am  asked  often  to 
make  some  suggestions  regarding  moral 
education  in  the  school.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  chief  need  in  our  country  to-day 
is  to  keep  the  life  of  the  young  simple. 
With  the  development  of  cities,  there  is  al- 
ways a  danger  that  the  young  will  be  initi- 
ated too  early  into  the  practices  of  adults. 
At  best  they  are  likely  to  be  overstimulated, 
and  in  wavs  which  tend  to  weaken  instead 
of  strengthen  the  fundamental  qualities  of 
character.  Older  civilizations  have  not 
been  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  rearing 
the  young  in  cities,  so  that  throughout  life 
they  can  resist  practices  which  lessen  vi- 
talitv,  alike  of  mind  and  of  body. 

The  fundamental  test  of  any  moral  edu- 
cation comes  when  luxury  increases  among 
the  people.  If,  in  the  presence  of  luxury, 
the  young  can  remain  simple  and  continue 
to  be  interested  in  things  which  the  race 
has  found  necessa^  for  its  welfare,  their 
training  has  been  effective.  But  the  danger 
is  that  thev  will  become  immersed  in  the 
complex  life  of  the  city,  and  that  they  will 
forsake  the  simple  life  for  the  life  of  ex- 
citement and  gratification  of  the  senses. 

The  chief  aim  in  training  the  young  must 
be  to  keep  them  interested  during  the 
plastic  period  in  mastering  the  knowledge 
and  practicing  the  activities  which  the  race 
has  discovered  to  be  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. They  must  get  the  moral  lessons 
which  history  and  literature  teach;  they 
must  have  their  intelligence  enlarged  and 
steadied  by  a  careful  studv  of  men  and  of 
nature.  They  must  acquire  the  skill  in 
useful  pursuits  which  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  civilization,  and  they 
cannot  acquire  these  things  unless  they  live 
a  simple  life,  away  from  the  allurements 
to  which  adults  may  give  themselves. 

The  school  in  co-operation  with  the 
home  must  lead  the  child  into  possession  of 
these  fundamental  things;  but  neither  the 
home  nor  the  school  can  accomplish  much 
if  the  young  cannot  be  protected  from  the 
dominating  influences  of  urban  life.  Here 
is  the  chief  problem  which  people  have  in- 
curred at  all  times  in  moral  education,  and 
the  problem  is  just  as  great  among  us  as 
it  has  been  among  the  people  of  any  coun- 
try or  of  any  age. 

Moral  development  requires  that  the 
period  of  plasticity  be  prolonged  as  far  as 
possible.  Children  who  ripen  early  are 
likely  to  remain  on  a  low  plane  morally  as 
well  as  in  other  ways.  This  can  be  ob- 
served by  any  one  who  will  go  among  the 
peoples  of  the  old  world.  But  urban  life 
tends  to  hasten  development — it  stimulates 
^e  young  in  a  manner  which  is  appropri- 
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ate  for  maturity  rather  than  for  childhood 
Children  who  are  much  on  the  street  or 
who  in  the  home  are  stimulated  constantly 
by  the  rush  of  complex  life,  mainly  social, 
very  early  develop  resistance  to  the  simple, 
undramatic  situations  presented  in  history 
and  science  and  literature. 

You  can  see  them  in  the  home  and  school 
resisting  the  instruction  of  parents  and 
teachers  who  are  wiser  than  they  are 
themselves.  They  are  indocile  toward 
much  that  they  must  assimilate  in  order  to 
properly  play  a  role  as  a  member  of  mod- 
em society.  In  American  life  one  may  fre- 
quently meet  children  of  high  school  age 
blas^  toward  everything  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school  which  pertains  to  the  simple 
elemental  virtues  essential  to  the  moral 
life. 

In  some  way  we  must  set  forces  in  action 
against  this  influence  at  work  in  America. 
It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  urban  life  de- 
veloping in  its  own  way,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  the  rising  generation. 
I  do  not  see  that  any  formal  instruction  in 
morals  can  prove  of  value  in  the  home  or 
any  other  place  unless  we  can  attack  the 
fundamental  difficulty  in  urban  civilization. 
Lessons  on  morals,  such  for  instance  as 
one  may  see  given  in  French  schools,  have 
no  effect  upon  the  lives  of  999  out  of  everv 
I  000  children,  because  the  moment  they 
escape  from  the  school-room  or  from  the 
home  the  influences  that  play  upon  them 
are  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  they  are 
vastly  more  effective  because  they  appeal 
to  elemental  impulses.  The  chief  danger 
in  our  present  methods  of  moral  instruc- 
tion is  that  we  will  not  go  to  the  bottom  of 
our  troubles,  but  will  try  to  counteract  the 
difficulties  we  see  by  more  or  less  shallow 
and  ineffective  methods. — Popular  Educa- 
tor, 


BISHOP'S  EXAMPLE  FOR  BOYS. 


FATAL  HURT  OF  TOBACCO  TO  THE  HEART. 


A  Methodist  Bishop,  now  seventy-eight 
years  old,  of  North  America,  was  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  capital  of  the  Argentine 
Kepublic,  in  South  America,  where  he  was 
nigh  unto  death  with  appendicitis.  One  of 
the  finest  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  was  promptlv  sum- 
moned. After  careful  diagnosis  the  surgeon 
said :  "  Your  only  hope  of  life  is  a  surgical 
operation,  but  with  a  man  of  your  age 
there  are  about  ninety-nine  chances  against 
you  to  one  for  your  recovery,  even  with  an 
operation !"  The  aged  Bishop  calmly  said : 
"  I  will  take  that  one  chance ;  proceed  with 
the  operation."     The  surgeon,  still  hesi- 


tating, asked :  "  Have  you  ever  used  alco- 
holic liquors?"  The  Bishop  promptly 
answered:  "Never;  I  have  been  a  lifetime 
total  abstainer."  The  surgeon  again  asked : 
"  Have  you  ever  used  tobacco  in  any 
form?"  The  Bishop,  with  some  emphasis 
again  answered :  "  No,  sir ;  I  have  never 
used  either  alcoholic  liquors  or  tobacco  in 
any  form."  The  surgeon  then  said:  "I 
will  give  you  your  one  chance  and  perform 
the  operation  immediately  I" 

The  heroic  old  Bishop  was  as  serene  and 
calm  as  a  martyr  when  he  was  placed  on 
the  surgeon's  table,  with  a  faith  in  God  so 
implicit  that  he  was  less  agitated  than  any- 
body in  the  room.  The  operation  was  a 
monumental  success.  The  blood  of  the 
patient  was  so  pure  that  his  wound  healed 
like  the  flesh  of  a  child.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  Bishop  was  again  hale  and  hearty,  and 
when  the  great  surgeon  met  him  on  a  street 
in  Buenos  Ayres  he  remarked  with  much 
enthusiasm:  "You  are  a  living,  walking, 
monumental  temperance  lecture  and  lesson ; 
the  greatest  ever  delivered,  seen  or  heard 
in  South  America  1  Had  you  been  a  life- 
time user  of  either  tobacco  or  alcohol,  at 
your  age,  you  could  have  hardly  had  even 
the  fraction  of  one  chance  for  recovery." 

In  passing  the  ordeal  of  such  surgical 
operations,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the 
purity  of  the  blood,  but  of  the  normal  vigor 
and  vitality  of  the  heart.  And  no  man  can 
use  tobacco  long  and  have  a  normal  heart 
with  perfect  action.  Lead  poison  goes  to 
the  wrists,  strychnine  to  the  spinal  cord, 
alcohol  to  the  brain  and  tobacco  to  die 
heart. 

In  St.  Louis  recently  one  of  the  finest 
men  in  the  city,  in  the  very  prime  and  at 
the  very  zenith  of  his  splendid  manhood, 
was  the  subject  of  a  surgical  operation, 
from  which  he  was  evidently  hopefully  and 
rapidly  recovering.  About  a  week  after 
this  seemingly  successful  operation,  to  the 
astonishment  of  surgeons  and  the  whole 
city,  he  suddenly  died !  He  was  recognized 
as  almost  a  model  in  commerce,  church  and 
state,  possibly  the  most  popular  man  in  St. 
Louis.  His  one  great  misfortune  and  beset- 
ment,  however,  was  the  constant  and 
almost  incessant  habit  of  smoking  strong 
cigars  I 

This  is  an  age  of  sudden  deaths  among 
men  who  are  very  active  in  business,  poli- 
tics, church  and  state.  The  large  majority 
of  such  deaths  are  from  sudden  heart 
failure.  And  these  heart  failures  are 
largely  from  the  effects  of  tobacco.  We 
beseech  mothers  not  to  waste  all  their  time 
in  trying  to  induce  mature  men  to  cease  the 
use  of  tobacco,  but  devote  much  of  their 
time  and  strength  to  preventing  and  dis- 
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suading  boys  from  ever  beginning.  It  is 
easier  to  save  ten  boys  from  beginning  the 
habit  than  one  man  on  whom  the  habit  is 
fixed  and  chained. — St.  Louis  Christian 
Advocate. 


ABOUT  TOADS. 


BY  W.  HOLTON  PEPPER. 


Perhaps  to  very  many  persons  the  toad 
is  a  disgusting  reptile  having  little  or  no 
function  in  the  economy  of  nature.  But 
to  others  who  are  better  acquainted  with  its 
character  the  toad  is  a  most  interesting 
and  useful  little  animal.  I  annually  con- 
struct toad  retreats  in  my  vegetable  garden 
and  induce  many  toads  to  occupy  them. 
The  toads  destroy  the  insects  which  would 
otherwise  prey  upon  the  plants,  and  thus 
amply  reward  me  for  my  care. 

But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  deal  with  the  economic  value  of  the 
toad,  but  to  recite  the  history  of  some 
toads  which  I  hope  will  please  and  instruct 
the  reader.  When  a  boy  I  lived  in  an  old- 
fashioned  farmhouse  having  a  large  open 
pordi  facing  the  southeast.  The  sills  of 
the  porch  were  raised  from  the  earth  a 
few  inches,  thus  providing  a  safe  and 
pleasant  retreat  beneath  the  porch  for  the 
toads.  When  the  spring  sunshine  looked 
in  upon  us  with  increasing  warmth  and  the 
balmy  air  from  the  south  breathed  softly 
through  the  lattice,  the  great  porch  became 
one  of  the  most  frequented  portions  of  our 
home.  And  the  toads  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant all  winter,  hiddei^in  the  dust  beneath 
the  porch,  soonest  awoke  from  their  pro- 
tracted sleep  in  this  protected  spot.  Quite 
early  in  May  they  would  come  forth  from 
their  hiding  places  and  hop  about  the  yard. 

One  springtime  after  I  became  old 
enough  to  notice  them,  two  shining-coated 
fellows  made  their  appearance  in  the  yard. 
I  noticed  them  and  began  to  catch  and  handle 
them  with  care.  And  I  finally  conceived 
the  idea  of  feeding  them  with  crumbs  from 
the  dining^table.  They  ate  and  amused 
me  greatly  by  the  manner  of  taking  their 
food.  They  did  not  take  up  a  crumb  and 
chew  it  like  my  pup  and  kitten,  but  put 
forth  their  tongues  and  lifted  the  food  into 
their  mouths,  and  swallowed  it  without 
chewing.  Their  tongues  were  capable  of 
being  extended  an  inch  or  more  from  their 
mouths  and  seemed  to  possess  an  adhesive 
property  which  clung  to  the  food  till  it 
reached  the  mouth.  But  the  process  was 
so  quick  as  almost  to  baffle  observation.  I 
fed  them  daily  with  crumbs  and  I  also 
caught  fireflies  and  other  insects,  which 
they  ate  greedily.    They  were  wise  enough 


to  learn  the  dining  hour,  and  were 
promptly  at  their  place  when  mother  shook 
the  crumbs  from  the  tablecloth  for  their 
special  benefit.  These  two  toads  dined 
with  us  for  several  weeks,  when  a  third 
toad  made  its  appearance.  At  first  the 
newcomer  sat  near  and  observed  the  feast- 
ing of  the  others,  hopping  away  if  I  ap- 
proached it  But  hunger,  or  increased 
confidence  in  the  kindness  of  my  inten- 
tions, soon  caused  it  to  partake  of  the 
crumbs  with  the  others.  This  later  arrival 
was  much  larger  than  the  others  and 
seemed  to  possess  a  greedy  and  overbear- 
ing disposition.  It  would  displace  the 
other  toads  and  take  the  lion's  share  of  the 
food. 

About  this  time  I  discovered  a  treefrog 
on  the  body  of  an  orchard  tree,  and  decided 
to  add  it  to  my  colony  of  toads.  I  waited 
till  supper  was  over,  and  mother  had 
thrown  the  crumbs  to  tiie  toads,  and  I  then 
put  the  treefrog  among  them.  It  was  a 
little  cowering  thing  whose  body  was  not 
larger  than  an  almond,  though  its  limbs 
were  quite  long.  It  lay  flat  upon  the  earth 
and  the  toads  did  not  seem  to  notice  it 
while  consuming  the  crumbs.  Finally  it 
atracted  the  attention  of  the  larger  toad. 
The  greedy  fellow  examined  it  intently  for 
a  minute,  and  then  seized  and  swallowed 
it.  Poor  little  treefrog!  Through  in- 
tended kindness  I  had  wrought  its  ruin. 
But  it  was  only  a  few  days  later  when 
another  incident  occurred  which  cost  this 
greedy  toad  its  life.  A  gentleman  who 
smoked  a  pipe  visited  us,  and,  after  supper, 
w^hile  the  toads  were  eating  their  crumbs, 
he  came  out  upon  the  porch  with  a  large 
coal  of  fire  upon  his  pipe,  and,  stepping  to 
the  edge  of  the  porch,  he  shook  the  glow- 
ing coal  among  the  toads.  The  large  toad 
saw  the  coal  and  believing,  as  I  suppose, 
that  it  was  a  large  firefly,  he  instantly 
snapped  it  up  and  attempted  to  swallow  it 
He  soon  discovered  his  mistake,  and  tried 
to  dislodge  it,  but  the  fire  clung  to  his 
mouth  and  burned  him  to  death. 

The  other  two  toads  remained  in  the 
yard  during  the  summer  but  when  the  chilly 
days  of  autumn  came,  they  again  hid  be- 
neath the  porch.  The  following  spring  I 
was  watching  for  their  appearance,  and 
stooped  and  peeped  beneath  for  them, 
when  lo!  I  discovered  one  of  them.  It 
had  risen  from  the  earth  where  it  had 
been  in  hiding,  and  was  busily  engaged  in 
stripping  oflf  the  outer  skin.  I  knew  that 
snakes  shed  their  skin  in  springtime,  for  I 
had  seen  the  sheds  lying  about  in  the  fields. 
And  I  had  once  seen  a  blacksnake  creeping 
forth  from  its  outer  skin.  But  I  did  not 
know  that  toads  also  did  this. 

I  have  also  seen  one  other  case  of  a  fire- 
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eating  toad.  Night  was  beginning  to  fall 
and  a  smith  was  fitting  a  horseshoe.  He 
cut  a  small  piece  of  red-hot  iron  from  the 
shoe,  and  the  blow  of  the  hammer  drove 
the  shining  bit  some  distance  away  and 
landed  it  near  a  large  ^  toad.  The  toad 
caught  up  the  glowing  iron  and  tried  to 
eat  it.  Death  quickly  followed. — N,  Y. 
School  Journal. 


VETERAN    SOLDIERS'    REUNION. 


AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS — ^ttECEPTION  TO  GENERAL 
MCCASKEY — ^ADDRESS  OF  MR.  E.  K.  MARTIN. 


THE  Spirit  of  comradeship  pervaded  the 
atmosphere  of  Post  S4,  G.  A.  R.,  at 
Lancaster,  on  Friday  night,  October  6th, 
1911.  When  it  became  known  that  General 
McCaskey  was  to  attend  the  reunion  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers, on  October  9th,  his  fellow-com- 
rades of  Post  84,  to  which  he  has  always 
belonged,  decided  to  make  him  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  reception  to  which  all  wearers 
of  the  little  bronze  button  were  to  be 
invited.  Commander  Hugh  R.  Fulton  was 
prompt  to  act,  a  committee  was  hastily 
appointed,  the  aid  of  that  very  efficient 
organization,  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  in 
preparing  for  the  banquet,  was  solicited, 
and  matters  were  rushed  to  a  finish. 

The  guest  of  honor.  Major  General 
William  S.  McCaskey,  holds  a  unique  place 
among  the  soldiers  of  Lancaster  county  of 
which  his  old  comrades  are  justly  proud. 
He  joined  the  Fencibles  a  few  days  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  Com- 
pany F,  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, under  the  first  call  for  troops.  On 
the  return  of  the  three  months'  men  he 
became  First  Sergeant  of  Company  B,  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Regiment,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  a  year,  his  commission  as 
Second  Lieutenant  bearing  date  from  the 
Battle  of  Perryville,  Octol^r  2,  1862,  where 
he  had  five  men  shot  down  at  his  side.  He 
was  never  absent  from  active  service  with 
the  regiment  at  any  time,  and  took  part  in 
the  twenty-five  or  more  battles  in  which 
the  regiment  was  engaged  during  the  war. 
His  commission  as  Captain  was  dated  July 
I,  1863.  In  the  last  fight  at  Bentonville, 
during  part  of  the  day  he  was  in  command 
of  the  regiment.  He  was  named  for  ap- 
pointment by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  received 
his  first  commission  in  the  regular  army 
April  26,  1866,  and  has  passed  through  all 
the  grades  up  to  his  present  rank.  He  has 
been  associated  with  troops  continuously 
during  his   forty-five  and  more  years  in 


active  service,  from  private  in  the  rear 
rank  to  Major  General.  In  1876  he  suc- 
ceeded General  Custer  in  command  at  Fort 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  that  officer  started 
on  his  fatal  campaign  against  the  Indians. 
He  was  in  command  of  his  regiment 
through  the  Cuban  War,  and  later  through 
the  war  in  the  Philippines,  rendering  very 
efficient  service,  especially  during  his  con- 
trol for  two  years  of  the  city  of  Manila, 
with  its  hostile  population  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  people.  He  was  retired 
in  1907,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  and  is 
still  a  man  of  strong  physique  with  promise 
of  many  years  of  life  ahead  of  him.  In 
length  of  service  he  stands  first  of  all  the 
men  who  have  ever  gone  out  from  Lancas- 
ter county.  He  was  the  last  to  retire  from 
the  army  of  all  the  men  who  served  through 
the  entire  Civil  War.  He  was  the  youngest 
Major  General  in  the  army  who  served 
through  the  Civil  War.  He  was  never 
under  arrest,  tried  or  admonished  for  any 
military  offense  of  any  kind.  He  is  a 
courteous  gentleman,  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
just  and  generous,  a  man  of  domestic  tastes 
and  habits,  and  it  was  always  a  fortunate 
body  of  men,  company  or  regiment,  that 
had  him  for  its  commanding  officer. 

The  attendance  was  large  and  after  ad- 
journment of  the  meeting  in  the  post 
rooms,  the  members  assembled  on  the  first 
floor  where  the  ladies  had  laid  the  tables 
for  a  generous  feast. 

Major  Fulton  was  toastmaster  and,  in  a 
pleasant  speech,  bade  a  hearty  welcome 
home  to  their  military  guest,  who  replied 
expressing  his  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
good-will  of  his  old  comrades  in  arms,  his 
thanks  for  their  kindness,  and  his  glachiess 
to  be  home  again. 

The  toastmaster  then  called  upon  Dr. 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  brother  of  the  guest  of 
honor,  who  said: 

Gentlemen:  They  say  the  great  war  was 
fought  through  to  its  finish  by  the  bo^s;  and 
for  the  most  part  so  it  was.  Boys  m  their 
teens  left  the  schools,  and  the  offices,  and  the 
shops  everywhere — ^and  every  day  from  Sum- 
ter to  Appomattox — to  be  enrolled  in  the  grand 
army  of  the  republic.  You  spell  it  now  with 
capital  letters — and  it  is  most  fitting  that  you 
do  so. 

Fifty  years  is  not  of  much  account  in  the 
age  of  a  mountain  or  a  lake  or  a  river.  It 
may  not  be  long  in  the  life  of  a  city  or  a 
State.  But  it  tells  in  the  life  of  a  man.  You 
were  all  young  fellows  in  those  heroic  days. 
Where  now  be  many  of  the  boys  you  knew  so 
well — ^most  of  them,  indeed?  They  were  your 
comrades  in  the  mess,  about  the  camp-fire,  in 
the  tent ;  they  toiled  with  you  on  many  a  weary 
march;  they  shared  the  lonely  picket  and  the 
fiery  brunt  of  battle ;  they  wrought  ^  and 
thought  and  fought  with  you  side  l^  side — 
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"and  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took  the 
thtmder  and  the  sunshine" — even  as  your- 
selves. The  strong  years  have  borne  them 
below  the  verge  a  little  sooner  than  the  rest 
of  us — ^and  that  is  all. 

Not  many  of  you  grizzled  veterans  were 
twenty  years  of  age  when  the  flag  came  down 
at  Sumter  in  April,  1861.  The  youngest  man  in 
all  your  company  is  our  vigorous  Fire  Chief, 
Horace  Binney  Vondersmith,  who  went  to  the 
war  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old.  Later 
he  carried  the  flag  and  was  the  noted  color 
sergeant  of  the  Seventy-^inth  Regiment  Let- 
ters from  the  front  were  always  of  intense 
interest,  and  we  never  forget  how  anxiously 
they  were  waited  for  after  a  battle.  I  shaU 
always  remember  the  first  letter  from  my 
brother,  who  is  here  to-night,  received  a  few 
days  after  the  bloody  three-days'  fight  at 
Chickamauga.  "And  Bennie  kept  his  flag 
flying  all  the  while/'  he  said,  with  a  soldier's 
pride  in  the  gallantry  of  a  comrade  who  held  a 
conspicuous  post  of  duty,  where,  if  need  be, 
every  one  knew  he  would  be  "faithful  unto 
death."  Old  boys,  you  were  heroes  when  you 
were  youngsters — ^and  the  heroic  temper  will 
never  die  out  of  your  blood. 

And  those  four  years  were  for  us  Americans 
the  heroic  era  of  the  century.  The  encounter 
of  the  Monitor  with  the  Merrimac,  and  the 
thrill  of  the  news  of  that  fateful  victorv:  the 
thrilling  joy  of  the  triumph  of  Grant  at  Vicks- 
bnrg  and  of  Meade  at  Gettysburg,  and  of  the 
surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court  House 
—never  again  can  be  stirred  to  such  depths  of 
feeling  as  then  we  knew. 

Venerable  men!  Veteran  soldiers  of  the 
Republic  who  saved  it  from  defeat  and  dis- 
ruption, in  your  patriotic  brotherhood  you 
represent  every  arm  of  the  service  over  land 
and  sea,  and  all  parts  of  the  vast  field  of  con- 
flict during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  no  ordinary 
war  of  selfish  interests  in  which  you  were 
enlisted  in  those  dark  days  of  dread  and  un- 
certainty. You  were  the  defenders  of  a  na- 
tional integrity  and  a  national  life  essential  to 
the  progress  of  humanity  upon  the  best  and 
forest  Sues.  You  won  an  enduring  victory 
not  only  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children 
to  distant  generations ;  not  only  for  this  broad 
land  of  ours  with  its  ever-increasing  millions 
from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf, 
making  it  forever  a  land  of  freedom  and  good- 
will for  all  of  us  who  choose  to  have  it  so; 
bot  also  you  held  open  a  path  and  pointed  an 
upward  way  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
follow  and  be  blessed.  Your  work,  I'  believe, 
was  but  a  part  of  God's  great  plan  that  has 
the  ages  in  its  scope,  and  He  was  with  you 
through  it  all. 

I  congratulate  your  guest  of  the  evening  on 
many  things.  I  have  known  him  well  for  a 
long  while,  as  a  worthy  man,  a  capable  soldier, 
and  a  generous  good  fellow.  In  life  I  had 
neariy  six  years  the  start  of  him.  He  was 
sixty-eight  last  Monday,  and  I  will  be  seventy- 
four  next  Monday.  Many  a  time  I  rocked 
1dm  in  the  old  cradle,  touching  the  rocker 
gently  or  roughly,  to  keep  him  good-natured 
and  get  him  off  to  sleep,  or  to  shake  him  up 
when  he  howled  too  loudly  or  too  long,  and 


gave  no  sign  of  better  behavior;  and  at  times 
with  a  long  cord  tied  to  some  part  of  it,  so 
that  I  could  roll  about  on  the  floor  and  still 
keep  the  thing  moving  and  him  quiet— while 
our  good  mother  looked  after  the  many  things 
that  need  attention  from  the  busy  housewife 
on  the  farm — him  and  me  among  thenL  He's 
been  through  the  wars  since  theiL  And  she — 
I  think  she  has  gone  to  Heaven. 

Brief  addresses  were  also  made  by 
Comrades  Brobst,  Hershey,  Spurrier, 
Stauffer,  Gilgore,  Breneman  and  others. 
Mr.  Spurrier  said,  "  This  is  an  occasion  of 
which  Lancaster  does  well  to  be  proud. 
Our  guest  is  the  only  Lancastrian  who  has 
ever  risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  position  he 
now  occupies,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
other  man  will  ever  do  so.  Not  only  Post 
84,  but  all  Lancaster  county,  is  proud,  of 
General  McCaskey  and  the  lustory  he  has 
helped  to  make." 

Comrade  T.  J.  Gilgore  asked  General 
McCaskey  whether  he  did  not  leave  a  local 
printing  office  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  to  which  the  General  smilingly 
responded  "yes."  "I  have  followed  the 
course  of  General  McCaskey,"  said  Mr. 
Gilgore,  "  with  great  interest  and  pride.  He 
has  finished  his  course  and  well  deserves 
his  retirement.  He  has  done  a  great  work 
and  has  been  a  good  soldier.  While  he  has 
been  fighting,  his  brother.  Dr.  J.  P.  Mc- 
Caskey, has  been  one  of  the  best  friends 
the  soldiers  of  Lancaster  county  have 
known.  Look  around  you— every  picture 
on  the  walls  of  this  room  is  a  gift  from  him. 
When  the  fire  destroyed  our  cherished 
picture  of  'Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,' 
we  mourned,  because  we  believed  it  could 
not  be  replaced.  In  some  way  Dr.  Mc- 
Caskey heard  of  this.  He  got  a  copy  and 
said  '  Take  it,  boys ;  its  yours.'  We  feel 
proud  not  only  of  one  McCaskey,  but  of 
both  of  them." 

The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Major  H.  R.  Breneman,  who  paid  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  General  McCaskey  as  a 
soldier  and  to  Dr.  McCaskey  as  an  edu- 
cator. He  held  both  as  commanders,  the 
sphere  in  life  of  the  one  being  equally 
important  with  the  other,  and  God  had 
blessed  the  labors  of  both.  The  evening 
was  concluded  with  the  presentation  to 
General  McCaskey  of  a  splendid  shower 
bouquet  of  carnations,  to  be  given  to  his 
wife,  by  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  recep- 
tion, which  will  long  be  remembered,  was 
composed  of  H.  R.  Fulton,  Chairman; 
Philip  Rudy,  J.  N.  Stauffer,  John  Hupper, 
Christian  Nixdorf,  Jeremiah  Cogley,  Benj. 
Esbenshade,  J.  A.  Nimlow  and  I.  L.  Bau- 
man. 
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FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  REGIMENT. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was  observed 
on  Monday,  October  9th,  and  was  the  most 
successful  reunion  in  its  history.  It 
brought  together  a  larger  number  of  sturdy 
veterans  than  for  many  years  past  Of  the 
1800  men  who  at  different  times  were  on  its 
muster  rolls  two  hundred  yet  survive.  There 
was  a  street  parade  of  nearly  one  hundred 
led  by  the  Iroquois  Band  playing  the  tunes 
to  which  they  had  marched  fifty  years 
before.  General  McCaskey,  as  the  guest 
of  his  old  regiment,  marched  at  the  head  in 
civilian  dress  with  an  escort  of  his  veteran 
comrades.  It  was  a  bright  October  day. 
The  exercises  were  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Capt.  Edward  Edgerly,  the  presiding  officer, 
bade  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  regiment  and 
to  General  McCaskey,  and  called  the  roll  of 
survivors.  He  then  introduced  H.  Frank 
Eshlemen,  Esq.,  who  made  a  stirring 
patriotic  address.  Brief  remarks  were 
made  by  General  McCaskey,  Capt.  Drucken- 
muller,  Lieut.  Bochring  and  others.  The 
festivities  of  the  day  were  continued  with  a 
rally  at  Prince  Street  Hall,  with  a  banquet, 
a  concert  by  the  band  and  war-time  remi- 
niscences. Thirty-two  members  of  the 
regiment  have  died  during  the  year. 

The  closing  address  of  the  morning  was 
by  Comrade  E.  K.  Martin,  of  Yonkers, 
New  York,  a  member  of  whom  the  regi- 
ment does  well  to  be  proud.  He  said  that 
he  was  present  against  the  advice  of  his 
doctor  but  he  wanted  to  see  his  old  com- 
rades again,  and  wanted  to  greet  General 
McCaskey,  who  he  had  heard  was  coming 
all  the  way  across  the  continent.  He  spoke, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

Comrades  of  the  Seventy-ninth    Veteran 

Volunteers: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  to-da^  cele- 
brating two  events,  both  to  us  historic — ^the 
anniversary  of  our  departure  from  this  coun- 
try fifty  years  ago,  in  response  to  the  sum- 
mons from  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Perryville,  one  year 
later.  You  remember  how,  on  that  October 
day  in  1862,  we  took  our  places  in  line  of 
battle  on  those  Kentucky  ridges,  and  from 
noon  until  night,  with  a  corps  fought  an  army. 
Our  death  roll,  the  fearful  losses  in  wounded, 
33  per  cent,  of  our  regiment  stricken  in  a  few 
hours.  That  night  we  buried  our  dead,  eleven 
in  one  trench.  We  were  seasoned  troops,  then, 
but,  even  to  ourselves,  it  was  a  memorable 
experience.  One  year  before,  almost  to 
an  hour,  we  had  left  these  smiling  valleys 
and  generous  homes  in  high  hopes  and 
amid  kindly  adieus  and  somewhat  of  the 
romance  of  war.  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
old  stories  to  old  soldiers;  these  have  been 


told  and  retold.  Rather  I  propose  to  note 
another  feature  of  fifty  years  ago  that  to-day 
we  incidentally  celebrate.  The  majestic  rising 
of  the  North  in  response  to  President  Lincoln's 
call  for  500,000  volunteers. 

We  of  the  North  had  been  busy  building  a 
nation.  The  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  the  Christiana  riot,  which 
brought  the  bloodhounds  of  slavery  into  our 
own  door  yards,  we  hid  endured  with  for- 
bearance. Even  the  plundering  of  the  United 
States  arsenals  and  the  firing  on  Sumter, 
while  they  stunned  us,  left  behind  the  hope 
that  a  show  of  power  would  end  the  infatua- 
tion of  the  South,  but  when  the  guns  of  Bull 
Run  were  heard  at  the  doors  of  the  Capitol 
they  awoke  another  echo  in  the  hearts  of  die 
North.  If  the  South  thought  the  North  were 
ignorant  mudsills,  intent  on  gain,  without 
sentiment,  or  honor,  or  character,  it  was  to 
have  a  rude  awakening.  And  if  the  North 
thought  the  South  worshipped  King  Cotton, 
bullied  Congressmen,  beat  slaves  into  submis- 
sion only,  it  was  to  learn  differently. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  attitude  of  the 
South  to  its  great  institution  of  slavery  hf 
saying  it  was  wrong,  or  the  North  in  its  mag- 
nificent aggression  by  saying  it  was  rigfat 
Deep  down  in  the  foundations  of  our  National 
life  lay  this  paradox  of  slavery.  It  shaped  the 
laws  and  customs  on  each  side  of  an  impal- 
pable line,  until  they  came  into  conflict.  And 
on  each  side  there  was  henceforth  to  be 
arrayed  the  wealth,  the  refinement,  the  great 
men^  all  the  masterful  influences  of  the  two 
sections.  Perhaps  God  in  His  inscrutable 
providence  permitted  this  barbarous  institntioii 
to  be  engrafted  on  our  national  life  to  try  it 
out  and  solidify  it.  It  is  true.  His  hand  in 
human  affairs  is  hidden,  but  we  seem  to  see  a 
living  power  behind  events  as  they  unfoki 
from  one  great  destiny  to  another. 

After  Bull  Run,  a  halt  was  called  in  die 
trustful  attitude  of  the  North,  and  its  exu- 
berant national  temperament,  and  we  began 
to  weigh  our  work.  As  suddenly  and  aioKMt 
as  swiftly  as.  a  bolt  from  heaven  was  oar 
awakening  to  a  powerful  new  sense,  the  sense 
of  patriotism.  Charleston  and  Bull  Run  had 
been  essential  to  its  incubation,  but,  after  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  burst  on  the  vision  of 
the  American  people,  the  North  threw  fancy  to 
the  wind,  it  invoked  masculine  forces  which 
had  slumbered  since  Valley  Forge.  Oar 
enemies  had  distanced  us  already  in  the  con- 
creteness  of  their  purpose.  Desperate  ener- 
gies, quick,  vital,  dynamic,  must  be  loosed,  in 
the  three  months'  service  a  few  crack  militia 
regiments,  some  re^lars,  some  hastily- 
equipped  volunteers,  it  was  thought,  woald 
parry  the  misguided  infatuation  of  the  South. 
but  on  July  4,  1861,  as  Congress  reassembled 
in  extra  session,  those  delusions  were  ended, 
and  when  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  his  call  for 
500,000  volunteers,  it  seemed  as  if  the  North 
was  ready  to  pile  its  wealth  where  it  would  rot 
and  feed  its  batteries  with  the  souls  of  its  men 
before  it  surrendered  to  the  slave  power.  Yon 
know  what  Christ  said  to  the  young  man,  "  Go 
and  sell  all  that  thou  hast,"  and  the  good  book 
says  that  he  was  rich.    It  was  such  a  consecr^- 
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tion  that  the  North  decided  to  make,  and  it 
reached  the  tap  root  of  the  Confederacy  there 
and  then,  though  we  knew  it  not. 

I^fty  years  ago  we  were  less  than  half  our 
present  population.  We  were  untried,  as  I 
remarked  before;  we  had  been  busy  building 
a  nation,  hewing  its  forests,  bridging  its  rivers, 
shaping  its  politics,  its  religion,  its  social 
manners  and  customs;  it  was  a  new  idea  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  we  were  rather 
modest  about  it  We  had  not  unloosed  any 
wild  or  extravagant  fancies.  We  were  both 
proud  and  shy  of  what  we  were  doing.  In 
doing  it  we  had,  however,  created  a  difficulty 
unnoticed  We  had  left  it  to  designing  people 
and  to  silly  people  to  remedy.  But  when  we 
awoke  to  our  mistake,  thought  and  emotion 
came  in  like  a  flood  to  rescue  the  situation, 
men  left  their  plows  in  the  furrows,  aban- 
doned their  workshops,  scholars  left  their 
class  rooms,  lawyers  left  their  briefs,  ministers 
their  flocks.  Home,  family  ties,  luxury,  com- 
fort, wealth,  povertv,  virtue,  vice,  interpreted 
this  new  spiritual  force  of  patriotism  as  ap- 
pealing to  it  Saints,  sinners,  good  society, 
had  society,  flocked  to  the  recruiting  stations 
of  the  land,  where  President  Lincoln's  proc- 
lamation was  posted.  Some  went  in  their 
dress  coats,  and  more  went  in  overalls.  Cul- 
ture took  the  oath  beside  commonplace.  Ab- 
stinence and  rum  were  sworn  in  together,  the 
fop  and  field  hand  jostled  one  another,  and 
more  than  half  of  these  recruits  were  boys 
nsder  eighteen  years  of  age. 

In  Lmcoln's  first  500,000  that  formed  the 
Bucleus  of  the  great  Federal  armies  that  after- 
wards shook  the  land  with  their  tread,  there 
was  pre-eminently  the  rising  of  the  manhood 
of  the  free  States.  Men  did  not  think  in  those 
days  of  bounties  or  promotions;  somehow  it 
was  the  duty  call  that  was  uppermost;  the 
nation  was  imperilled,  the  nation  had  been 
over-reached,  the  nation  must  be  saved. 

When  Germany  arose  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  it  wais  the  massing  of  an  armed 
camp,  trained  men  took  their  accustomed  places 
in  line.  When  the  North  arose  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  likest  to  that 
national  consecration  diat  Japan  startled  us 
with  when  she  rose  against  Russia,  the  sur- 
charge of  a  coarser  power  that  drew  its  light- 
cnings  from  the  outraged  hearts  of  men. 
"Bad  times  have  a  scientific  value,"  says 
Emerson.  The  North  was  assembling  on  a 
new  base  line,  not  religion,  not  wealth,  not 
education,  not  power,  inspired  it,  and  Lancas- 
ter county  was  to  have  a  place  on  that  base 
line. 

In  such  an  hour  the  summons  came  to  you 
and  me,  in  this  strange  old  county  that  William 
Penn  had  founded,  not  with  warriors,  but  with 
husbandmen  and  peaceful  folk,  whose  creed 
was  non-resistance.  But  when  the  universe 
rises  and  calls  you  to  work,  creeds  must  be 
silent;  and  the  universe  was  calling  to  Lancas- 
ter county  to  do  its  duty,  and  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Regiment  was  to  inscribe  on  its  colors 
twenty-nine  battles  for  an  answer  to  that  call. 
It  was  to  march  and  fight  over  seven  States. 
And  the  handful  that  is  left  here  to-day,  await- 
ing the  summons  to  join  those  who  have  al- 


ready marched  into  history,  the  comrades  of 
Perryville,  Stone  River  and  Chickamauga,  and 
the  March  to  the  Sea,  stands  for  the  final 
liquidation  of  the  duty  call. 

On  that  October  morning  fifty  years  ago 
friends  had  been  gathering  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  county,  the  streets  surged  with 
them,  the  sidewalks  were  packed,  even  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  were  invaded  by  them. 
That  strange  spell  which  overspread  the  land, 
and  which  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  had 
changed  our  peaceful  pursuits  to  warlike  ones, 
had  its  echo  in  the  loyal  hearts  of  Lancaster 
county.  In  October,  1861,  the  war  had  assumed 
a  serious  aspect,  the  war  feeling  was  beating 
with  strong  pulse,  and  men  understood  we 
were  standing  beside  a  momentous  issue; 
there  was  no  delusion  about  the  sacrifices  that 
must  be  made  when  Lancaster  county  came 
out  to  give  us  good-bye.  The  strength  and  the 
beauty  of  its  manhood  and  womanhood  were 
there.  Father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  wife, 
sweetheart^  son,  daughter,  with  flushed  faces 
and  straining  heartstrings,  joined  in  the  God- 
speed ;  and  there  were  tears  of  sorrow  as  well 
as  shouts  of  acclaim,  for  all  knew  that  there 
were  tender  eyes  in  that  marching  line  and 
on  those  crowded  sidewalks  that  would  never 
look  into  each  other  again.  It  was  a  heroic 
sight  when,  with  flying  colors  and  beating 
drums  and  martial  airs,  we  filed  out  from 
these  familiar  streets,  many  of  us  for  the  last 
time.  But,  when  night  shrouded  the  city  after 
we  were  gone,  there  were  hearts  that  called  to 
God  in  the  fervor  of  prayer  to  walk  with  that 
line.  Mothers'  hearts,  fathers'  broken  sobs. 
Yesl  Lancaster  county  never  saw  so  brave  or 
so  solemn  an  event,  and  God  grant  it  never 
will  again.  I  know  one  mother  who,  from 
that  hour  until  the  end  of  the  war,  never 
heard  the  whistle  of  an  engine  in  the  night 
that  her  heart  did  not  shrink  from  fear  that 
it  brought  her  some  fatal  message  from  the 
front. 

I  said  a  moment  ago,  when  the  universe 
calls  men  must  obey.  Julia  Ward  Howe  put 
the  thought  into  song: 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 

of  the  Lord; 
He  is   tramping  out  the  vintage  where  the 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the   fateful  lightning  of  his 

terrible  swift  sword; 
His  truth  is  marching  on." 

The  rising  of  the  North  was  the  springing 
of  a  great  people  from  a  false  repose  into 
action.  It  was  the  unloosing  of  the  bonds  that 
had  tied  us  to  local  issues ;  it  was  the  inbreath- 
ing of  a  country-wide  patriotism.  When  the 
battle  was  won,  thank  God,  that  spirit  did  not 
cease  its  work;  it  invaded  the  South,  which 
had  worshiped  the  fetich  of  State's  rights  and 
the  institution  of  slavery  until  it  had  ob- 
scured its  own  vision  and  manacled  its  powers. 
So  that  to-day,  even  the  South  is  free,  and 
there  remains  in  our  National  life  no  North, 
no  South,  no  East,  no  West.  We  hardly 
realize  that  we  have  come  so  far  in  fifty  years. 
When  we  stood  fronting  each  other  in  serried 
ranks  of  war  there  must  have  been  a  Provi- 
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^&i(^  between.  How  else  could  these  wounds 
liave  healed  in  half  a  century? 

The  other  day  the  New  York  Seventh 
Regiment  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Its  departure  to  the  Civil  War.  In  the  ranks 
that  followed  the  tattered  Yankee  colors  down 
Broadway  were  twelve  sons  of  Confederates. 
General  Buckner's  niece  told  me  this;  her 
husband  was  one  of  the  twelve,  and  you  all 
know  who  General  Buckner  was.  A  daughter 
of  General  Lee's  chief  of  staff  is  one  of  my 
esteemed  neighbors,  and  a  son  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Confederacy  was  my  physician 
in  Florida  last  winter. 

There  are  a  hundred  thousand  of  these 
Southerners  in  New  York,  and  they  are  mak- 
ing a  great  record  in  our  business  and  soda! 
world.  I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do 
without  them.  The  young  men  are  alert,  and 
the  old  men  are  loyal  and  patriotic  The  great 
stream  of  our  National  life  runs  as  steadily 
and  more  strongly  to-day  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  than  it  ever  did. 

There  is  a  Southern  battlefield  where  the 
warm  glow  of  the  autumn  is  tinting  the  oaks 
and  poplars  and  glinting  the  pine  needles  that 
hang  like  a  benediction  over  a  monument  to 
the  valor  and  worth  of  Lancaster  county  in  the 
Civil  War.  On  the  battlefield  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  in  the  heart  of  that  great  National 
Park,  where  the  carnage  was  heaviest,  is  a 
bronze  group;  it  represents  an  episode  that 
took  place  on  the  front  line  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  at  a  critical 
period  of  the  great  struggle.  Our  color  ser- 
geant was  shot  down,  and,  before  the  flag  fell 
from  his  dying  clutch,  a  comrade  grasped  it 
and  bore  it  onward. 

Every  Englishman,  from  infancy,  is  accus- 
tomed each  day  to  hear  the  prayer,  "  God  save 
the  King";  it  is  the  tribute  of  his  church  to 
the  national  life.  There  is  no  State  church 
over  here.  In  our  country  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion has  drifted  into  activities  other  than 
patriotic.  But  we  have  here  State  schools  and 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  nurseries  of 
patriotism.  In  this  connection  I  have  thought 
of  one  fitting  climax  by  which  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  great  sacrifices  made  by  our 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  appreciation  and  a  memorial.  What  a 
liturgy  it  would  be,  if,  daily,  the  petition  arose 
to  heaven  from  the  millions  of  our  common 
'  school  children,  "  God  keep  our  reunited  coun- 
try." And  what  holier  benediction  could  we 
ourselves  bestow  as  we  pass  off  the  stage  of 
human  actions.  Like  the  symbol  of  the  bronze 
group  on  Chickamauga  field,  we  would  thus 
hand  on  this  password  of  patriotism  from  our 
feebler  hands  to  the  stronger  ones  of  a  new 
generation,  who  would  issue  the  challenge 
from  generation  to  generation. 

"Halt!  Who  goes  there?" 
"An  American  citizen." 
"Advance  and  give  the  countersign." 
"God  keep  our  reunited  country." 


ROOSEVELT  AT  BOYS'  COURT. 


CLAD  in  a  gray  suit  of  clothes  and  wear- 
ing a  wide  brimmed  black  felt  hat, 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  one  morning 
lately,  says  the  New  York  Times,  strode 
into  the  Children's  Court,  and  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  sat  at  the  bench  beside  Justice 
Franklin  Hoy  listening  to  the  tearful  tales 
poured  out  by  the  youthful  prisoners.  Oc- 
casionally the  Colonel  shot  in  a  question  or 
a  remark  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
disposition  of  all  the  cases. 

The  Colonel  told  one  boy  that  he  wovld 
like  to  be  his  father,  so  that  he  could  spank 
him.  This  vouth,  William  Flohr,  of  Na 
C)00  East  Fifteenth  street,  had  been  spitdng 
off  the  rear  platform  of  a  Second  avenue 
elevated  train,  down  among  the  people  of 
Rivington  and  Allen  streets. 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  beastly  thing 
for  any  boy  to  do,"  said  the  ex-President, 
looking  severely  at  the  culprit.  "You 
don't  look  as  if  you'd  do  that.  Yon  have 
a  good  face." 

The  boy  evidently  did  not  like  the  lecture 
at  all,  but  Col.  Roosevelt  went  at  him 
again,  saying: 

"  What  you  need  is  a  good  spanking,  and 
I'd  like  to  give  it  to  you.  I'd  like  to  be 
your  father  for  a  few  minutes." 

John  Coulon,  an  Italian,  in  spite  of  his 
name,  was  accused  of  stealing  two  ears  of 
com  on  Second  avenue  last  night 

"  You've  a  good  father  and  mother,"  said 
the  Colonel.  "  Why  don't  you  keep  out  of 
trouble?  Why  don't  you  be  a  good  boy? 
John  is  a  ^ood  name,  and  you've  a  right  to 
live  up  to  it." 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  an  intermission, 
spoke  of  names.  "I  never  Imew  a  V^- 
liam  to  be  a  bad  bov/'  he  remarked. 

When  Stanley  Wheeler,  an  old  offender, 
was  called.  Justice  Hoyt  said  something 
about  the  necessi^  of  taking  him  "  out  of 
his  environment.  H.  D.  Brennan,  a 
broker,  who  had  known  the  boy's  father, 
seconded  this  proposition,  and  suggested  a 
school  in  Montreal.  Col.  Roosevelt  nodded 
and  leaned  across  the  desk. 

"  Yes,  that's  it  I     That's  fine !  "  he  said. 

Then  came  Andrew  Hassaro,  the  13- 
year-old  boy  who  arrived  in  New  York  last 
Monday  from  Mahanoy  City,  Pa,,  with  a 
postcard  picture  of  the  Liberty  Tower 
Building,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  home 
of  his  sister,  who  was  married  and  living  in 
this  city  and  who  had  sent  him  the  postal 
Andrew  is  a  bright,  blue-eyed  lad  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  and  he  quite  won  the 
Colonel's  heart. 

When  Andrew  told  how  a  relative  had 
threatened  to  break  his  arm  if  he  did  not 
earn  $1.50  a  day  picking  buries  the  Cdo- 
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fiel's  face  showed  sympathy.  When  the 
boy  told  how  his  brother  Jimmy  and  his 
litde  sister  had  gone  around  the  neighbor- 
hood of  their  home  and  borrowed  dime  by 
dime,  money  enough  to  pay  his  fare  to 
New  York,  the  Colonel  whispered  "Fine I 
Fine  I "  and  when  Andrew  went  on  to  say 
that  he  wanted  to  stay  in  New  York  and 
earn  enough  to  pay  that  money  back  the 
Colonel  just  couldn't  keep  still.  He  shook 
his  finger  at  Andrew  and  exclaimed  to 
Justice  Hoyt: 
"  111  bet  that  boy's  all  right  I " 
CasYonier  Corynski  had  been  found 
asleep  in  Chambers  street  early  in  the 
morning.  He  was  also  accused  of  stealing. 
Perhaps  the  ex-President  caught  sight  of 
the  Stimson  button  in  the  buttonhole  of  the 
boy's  sweater;  at  any  rate,  he  showed  a 
special  interest  in  the  case,  and  agreed  with 
the  Justice  that  if  the  boy  was  bad  it  was 
largely  his  family's  fault. 

After  his  observations  had  continued 
from  io:io  to  11:55  o'clock,  the  ex-Presi- 
dent turned  up  his  coat  collar  and  walked 
up  Third  avenue  in  the  rain. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN. 


A  TRUE  OLD  STORY. 

The  rights  of  woman,  what  are  they? 
The  right  to  labor,  love  and  pray ; 
The  right  to  weep  with  those  that  weep; 
The  right  to  wake  when  others  sleep. 

The  right  to  dry  the  falling  tear; 
The  right  to  quell  the  rising  fear ; 
The  right  to  smooth  the  brow  of  care. 
And  whisper  comfort  in  despair. 

The  right  to  watch  the  parting  breath. 
To  soothe  and  cheer  the  bed  of  death ; 
The  right,  when  earthly  hopes  all  fall. 
To  point  to  that  within  the  veil. 

The  ri^ht  the  wanderer  to  reclaim. 
And  win  the  lost  from  paths  of  shame ; 
The  ri^ht  to  comfort  and  to  bless 
The  widow  and  the  fatherless  1 

The  right  the  little  ones  to  guide, 
In  simple  faith,  to  Him  who  died; 
With  earnest  love  and  gentle  praise 
To  bless  and  cheer  their  youthful  days. 

The  right  the  intellect  to  train, 
And  c^de  the  soul  to  noble  aim;* 
Teach  it  to  rise  above  earth's  toys, 
And  wing  its  flight  to  heavenly  joys. 

The  right  to  live  for  those  we  love; 
The  right  to  die,  that  love  to  prove; 
The  right  to  brighten  earthly  homes 
With  pleasant  smiles  and  gentle  tones. 

Are  these  thy  rights?    Then  use  them  well; 
The  holy  innuence  none  can  tell. 
If  these  are  thine,  why  ask  for  more? 
Thou  hast  enough  to  answer  fori 


Are  these  thy  rights?    Then  murmur  not 
That  woman  s  mission  is  thy  lot; 
Improve  the  talents  God  has  given; 
Lite's  duties  done — thy  rest  in  heaven! 


JOHN  WAKELYN'S   WIFE. 


BY  DAVID  LYALL. 


Ma.  COUKTENAY  Pile  alighted  from  the  train 
at  the  small  station  at  Littleton  March,  his 
handsome  face  wearing  a  somewhat  troubled 
expression. 

He  passed  through  the  booking-office  and 
found  an  open  trap  of  the  type  usually  to  be 
hired  at  village  inns,  awaiting  his  orders.  He 
had  wired  for  it  because  his  visit  was  un- 
expected by  those  who  might  have  seen  that 
he  had  a  more  comfortable  reception.  It  was 
a  mild  February  day,  with  a  suggestion  of 
spring  in  the  gentle  air,  soft  clouds  chasing 
one  another  across  the  dappled  sky.  The 
roads  were  soft  and  muddy,  and  Mr.  Pile 
looked  critically  at  the  somewhat  sorry  old 
crock  between  the  shafts  of  the  village  fly  and 
ruefully  shook  his  head. 

"How  much  for  the  lot,  Simon?  and  how 
long  before  we  get  hauled  up  to  March 
Manor?" 

**  Matter  o'  'arf  an  hour,  sir,"  replied  Simon, 
without  blinking  an  eye.  '^  There's  more  go 
in  that  there  old  crock  than  you  think." 

Mr.  Pile  swung  himself  up  beside  the  driver, 
drew  the  emaciated  rug  gingerly  over  his  well- 
cut  trousers,  and  the  old  crock,  laying  his  ears 
well  back,  set  off  in  a  weird  amble  that  was 
half  gallop  and  half  trot. 

"  They  be  gittin'  on,  sir,  up  to  the  Manor," 
said  the  driver,  inclined  for  a  little  friendly 
talk.  "Every  day  the  walls  gits  a  little  bit 
'igher,  so  to  speak.  It'll  look  t^-top  when 
it's  done." 

"Is  it  approved  in  these  parts,  then?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Pile  with  some  interest. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  they  says  there  won't  be  any- 
thing to  touch  the  new  'ouse  in  this  part  o' 
the  country." 

"That's  good,  Simon,  and  as  it  should  be," 
remarked  Mr.  Pile,  and  relapsed  into  silence 
as  they  began  to  ascend  the  road  to  the  downs, 
which  dipped  again  to  the  sheltered  valley  in 
which  the  new  Manor  house  of  March  was 
being  erected  for  an  absentee. 

They  reached  it  under  thirty  minutes,  and 
long  before  they  turned  in  at  the  avenue  gates 
the  red  pile  of  the  masonry  was  visible  be- 
tween the  spaces  of  the  leafless  trees. 

"You  can  let  me  down  here,  Simon,  and 
go  round  by  the  back  way  to  the  stables,"  said 
Mr.  Pile  when  they  were  well  within  the 
gates;  "and  I  require  you  to  wait  there  for 
me.  I  want  to  get  back  to  Littleton  in  time 
for  the  three-ten." 

"Right,  sir." 

The  trap  stopped.  Mr.  Pile  alighted,  and  at 
once  cut  across  the  park  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion towards  the  house.  Once  only  he  stopped 
to  draw  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  read  it 
through.    It  was  almost  unnecessary,  because 
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he  had  already  made  himself  master  of  the 
contents,  which  had  angered  him  greatly. 

"Confounded  cheek  on  Wakelyn's  part — 
confounded!"  he  repeated,  drawing  out  the 
word  with  emphasis;  "but  he's  a  clinking 
good  servant,  and  we  can't  afford  to  dismiss 
him  at  this  point  It  would  create  suspicion, 
which  is  what  we  must  avoid." 

When  he  reached  the  new  building,  which 
was  being  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
consumed  a  few  months  before  by  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  fires  of  the  century,  all  the 
signs  of  a  big  undertaking  being  carried 
merrily  through  to  its  legitimate  finish,  met 
his  eye.  Cranes  were  at  work  to  assist  the 
bricklayers,  great  piles  of  dry  mortar  and 
stacks  of  bricks  covered  the  short  sward, 
seeming  to  destroy  for  a  moment  the  fine  old 
turf  in  the  immediate  vicinity  I  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  din  of  labor  being  heartily 
pursued. 

A  man  high  up  on  the  gable  wall  caught 
sight  of  Mr.  Pile  approaching,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  descend  to  the  ground.  He  was 
a  big,  slow  man,  with  a  somewhat  inscrutable 
face,  careless  of  his  dress,  but  never  slovenly; 
a  man  whose  expression  and  whole  bearing 
suggested  both  power  and  determination.  A 
brief  greeting,  rather  curt  on  Pile's  part, 
passer  between  the  two  men,  and  Wakelyn 
waited  for  his  superior  to  speak  further. 

"  I  came  on  account  of  the  somewhat  un- 
usual letter  I  received  from  you  yesterday, 
Wakelyn.  I  started  to  answer  it  this  morning, 
but  found  it  difficult;  where  can  we  talk?" 

"  In  the  little  office ;  it  is  empty  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,"  answered  Wakelyn  imperturb- 
ably,  and  they  turned  together  to  the  small 
wooden  shanty  that  had  been  erected  for  the 
transaction  of  business  which  required  atten- 
tion on  the  spot.  It  was  quite  comfortable 
within  and  warmed  by  a  small  stove  which 
sent  out  a  bright  glow.  Pile  closed  the  door, 
and  his  face  hardened  as  he  looked  straight  at 
Wakelyn. 

"You  exceeded  your  privilege,  I  think,  this 
time,  Wakelyn.  I've  stood,  we've  all  stood,  a 
good  deal  from  you,  but  this  is  the  limit. 
What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?" 

"  Nothing  more  than  I  put  in  my  letter,  sir. 
I  can't  stop  here  and  see  the  work  through  on 
the  present  lines.  I  don't  profess  to  be  a  saint, 
but  the  stuff  that's  being  put  into  this  house 
is  the  limit,  if  I  may  borrow  your  expression. 
It's  dishonest,  and  all  the  more  so  that  Lord 
Trammere  is  not  here  himself  to  overlook  it." 

"  A  fat  lot  of  good  he'd  be  if  he  were  here. 
So  it  doesn't  come  up  to  specification?" 

"  No,  and  you  know  it ;  when  I  complained, 
the  Garrods  have  as  good  as  told  me  the/re 
within  their  rights,  according  to  the  orders 
they've  received  privately  from  you  and  Mr. 
Gladwyn.  I  won't  be  a  party  to  it,  that's  all, 
and  I'm  quite  ready  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
week.     In  fact,  I've  so  made  up  my  mind." 

Mr.  Courtenay  Pile's  face  reddened  very 
deeply. 

"  So  it's  a  very  high  hand  you'll  take  Wake- 
lyn? Whence  all  this  newfangled  delicacy  of 
conscience?  You've  been  in  the  building  trade 
a  good  many  years,  and  I  suppose  this  isn't 


the  first  time,  you've  seen  things  fall  short  of 
specifications.  It's  done  every  day;  you  know 
that" 

"  I  don't  know  it,  but  as  I  said,  I  won't  be  a 
party  to  it,"  replied  Wakelyn.  with  the  same 
quiet,  imperturbable  air,  which  had  the  effect 
of  raising  Mr.  Piles'  anger  almost  to  a  white 
heat 

"  There  isn't  anything  so  very  bad ;  it  won't 
affect  the  foundations  of  the  house,  nor  its 
lasting  qualities,  idiot    You  must  know  that" 

"There'll  be  trouble  in  about  five  years' 
tinje,"  was  the  reply.  "But  that  isn't  the 
point — my  point  at  least.  Lord  Trammere  is 
paying  for  something  he's  not  getting,  and  be- 
cause I  know  that  I  want  to  quit  the  job." 

"  You're  a  fool  to  yourself,  Wakelyn,  if  you 
do  any  such  thing,"  said  Pile  sourly.  "Wherc'll 
you  get  another  job?  A  word  from  us  will 
go  a  long  way,  and  we  can't  afford,  as  business 
is  in  these  days,  to  be  so  mealy-mouthed;  no- 
body knows  that  better  than  you." 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  replied  Wakelyn  quietly. 
"  My  mind's  made  up." 

Then  Mr.  Courtenay  Pile's  admirable  com- 
posure gave  way,  and  he  cursed  his  subordi- 
nate in  no  measured  terms.  But  it  made  veiy 
little  impression,  and  two  hours  later  Pile  had 
to  return  to  town  to  report  the  ill  success  of 
his  interview,  and  to  look  out  for  a  successor 
to  Wakelyn.  » 

The  man  who  had  faced  a  difficult  situation 
for  conscience's  sake  went  about  the  rest  of 
his  da/s  work  apparently  undisturbed.  He 
had  counted  the  cost  That  it  was  likely  to  be 
heavy  he  had  never  hidden  from  himself. 

Lucrative  situations  were  not  going  begging, 
and  he  was  now  a  middle-aged  man;  further, 
he  had  many  heavy  private  obligations — a  wife 
and  family,  including  an  invalid  son.  It  was 
for  the  boy's  sake  he  had  done  this.  If  Ted 
Wakelyn  had  ever  been  tempted  to  rd)e] 
against  the  destiny  that  kept  him  tied  to  a 
sick  bed  while  others  carried  on  the  work  of 
life,  he  might  have  been  cheered  had  he  known 
how  mighty  was  the  influence  he  wielded  on 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 

When  Wakelyn  ^ot  iMick  to  his  simple,  bare 
quarters  at  the  village  inn  that  night,  two 
letters  waited  for  him,  both  from  his  home. 

He  opened  the  boy's  letter  first,  and  when 
he  read  it  a  tender  smile  hovered  about  his 
lips,  and  something  very  like  tears  veiled  his 
eyes.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  that 
had  been  decided  that  day;  it  was  merely,  as 
Wakelyn  expressed  it  later,  a  love-letter  from 
the  boy,  who  missed  his  father  and  his  chum 
more  than  he  had  words  to  tell.  It  warmed 
Wakelyn's  heart;  but  while  he  fingered  the 
other  one,  he  was  conscious  of  a  reluctance  so 
great  that  he  feared  to  break  the  seal.  It  was 
Lucy's  answer,  his  wife's  deliverance  upon  the 
contents  of  the  letter  he  had  sent  to  her  early 
in  the  week.  He  had  not  asked  any  advice  In 
that  letter,  only  told  her  what  was  in  his  mind, 
and  what  he  intended  to  do.  How  would  she 
take  it?    He  felt  a  little  afraid. 

He  slipped  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  un- 
opened, went  to  wash  the  dust  of  the  dajr's 
work  from  his  face  and  hands,  and  then  sat 
down  to  his  solitary  tea.    He  enjoyed  it  after 
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a  fashion,  then,  pushing  his  chair  back,  sat 
down  on  the  old  monk*s  bench  by  the  fire. 
That  done,  he  cut  open  the  envelope  of  his 
wife's  letter  with  great  deliberation,  and  drew 
forth  the  written  sheet  within.  He  imagined 
at  once  that  it  was  not  long,  because  the  outer 
page  was  quite  blank.  When  he  turned  it  to 
the  other  side,  his  face  flushed  a  little  and  his 
eye  shone.  It  was  a  long  time  since  Lucy  had 
begun  a  letter  to  him  in  such  endearing  terms. 
She  was  undemonstrative,  a  woman  of  few 
words  at  all  times.  But  for  once  she  had  laid 
aside  all  her  reserve. 

"Darling,"  it  began.  "Your  letter  is  lying 
spread  out  before  me  as  I  write,  and  I  have 
•waited  a  whole  day  before  answering  it,  so  as 
to  be  quite  sure  of  all  I  wished  to  sa^.  The 
impulse  was  on  me  when  it  came  to  sit  down 
at  once  and  pour  out  all  my  heart;  but  Ted 
was  not  so  well  this  morning,  and  other  things 
I  will  tell  you  presently  intervened. 

"I  felt  so  glad  when  I  read  your  letter, 
John,  that  every  other  worry  seemed  to  fade 
away.  I  just  slipped  up  to  our  room  and 
knelt  down,  and  thanked  God  because  He  had 
made  you  so  ^ood  and  so  strong.  You  have 
done  right,  quite  right  I  understand  every 
word  of  what  you  wrote,  and  it  was  more  than 
kind  of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble  to  make 
the  things  positively  clear  to  me,  but  dear,  it 
was  not  needed.  My  fs^ith  in  you  is  so  great 
that  I  should  never  have  questioned  your  deci- 
sion, whatever  it  had  been.  I  understand  all 
you  say  about  the  things  that  are  done  in  busi- 
ness, but  I  am  thankful  beyond  any  words  of 
mine  to  express  that  you  will  not  lend  your- 
self to  these  methods,  and  that  you  will  suffer 
rather  than  lend  your  countenance  to  dis- 
honest practices.  I  will  suffer  with  you  gladly, 
John,  and  be  proud  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  the 
children,  if  they  were  asked,  would  say  the 
same. 

"  But  happily,  I  think  there  will  not  be  any 
need,  who  do  you  think  came  to  see  me  to- 
day but  Uncle  Edgar,  from  Bristol,  without  a 
word  of  warning,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  mind 
a  cold  meat  lunch  ?  He  was  so  nice,  so  different 
from  any  time  I  have  ever  seen  him  before, 
that  I  couldn't  quite  make  it  out.  He  is  aging, 
too;  I  can't  help  thinking  that  God  has  spoken 
to  his  hard  heart,  and  that  he  is  beginning  to 
realize  some  of  the  things  he  has  missed  in 
life.  He  was  lovely  to  Ted,  and  brought  him 
a  great  parcel  of  books,  new  books,  from  the 
stores;  think  of  Uncle  Edgar  being  guil^  of 
such  extravagance  I  He  asked  very  kindly 
about  you,  and  he  said  I  was  beginning  to  look 
rather  old  and  tired,  and  that  I  must  take 
better  care  of  myself,  and  couldn't  we  have  a 
holiday  together  at  Morecambe  at  Easter. 

"Finding  him  like  this,  and  wanting  des- 
perately to  tell  somebody  how  proud  aAd  glad 
I  was  about  you,  I  gave  him  your  letter  to 
read.  He  took  a  long  time  to  read  it,  and 
blew  his  nose  several  times  over  it,  and  was 
a  little  gruff  at  the  end.  Then  what  do  you 
think  he  said  dl  of  a  sudden? 

***Your  husband's  a  fool,  Lucy,  as  the 
world  counts  folly,  but  I  shouldn't  wonder 
that  he'a  chosen  the  better  part  Tell  him  I 
said  so,  and  if  he  comes  home  next  week,  as 


he  seems  to  expect,  out  of  a  job,  bring  him  to 
Bristol  for  the  week-end,  and  we'll  talk  things 
over.  I  need  somebody  at  my  place  I  can 
trust  who  won't  buy  and  sell  me  the  moment 
my  Dade's  turned.  I  could  trust  your  John 
Wakelyn,  so  bring  him  down.'  Of  course,  I 
said  I  would.  I  hope  your  interview  with  jrour 
firm  won't  be  ytry  disagreeable,  dear,  but  if  it 
is,  never  mind.  Come  home.  Never  have  you 
been  so  welcome  as  you  will  be  this  time  to 
the  happy  and  loving  woman,  who  is  so  proud 
to  sign  herself,  Your  Wife." 

Wakelyn's  lips  twitched  as  he  turned  the 
sheet  to  read  it  all  over  again,  and  a  joy  filled 
his  heart  so  great  as  to  well-nigh  overwhelm 
him.  The  part  concerning  Uncle  Edgar  did 
not  greatly  uplift  him.  It  was  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  his  wife's  sympathy  and  trust  that 
filled  and  covered  his  whole  horizon;  nothing 
else  mattered. 

There  occurred  in  his  memory,  as  he  sat 
there  in  the  silence,  a  passage  he  had  read 
from  Isaiah  before  he  slept  the  night  after  the 
momentous  letters  had  been  written. 

"  And  an  highway  shall  be  there,  and  a  way, 
and  it  shall  be  called.  The  way  of  holiness; 
the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it;  but  it  shall 
be  for  the  redeemed;  the  wayfaring  men, 
though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein.'*^  And 
again,  "They  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness, 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away." — 
Bntish  Weekly, 


THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 


IT  has  often  elicited  the  surprised  com- 
ment of  visitors  from  abroad,  not  hith- 
erto cognizant  of  American  educational 
affairs,  to  find  so  many  small  colleges 
in  this  country,  each  ministering  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  a  particular  region, 
instead  of  a  few  great  universities  drawing 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  alike.  We 
have  the  larger  institutions  and  the  lesser 
establishments  as  well,  and  it  is  held  that 
the  little  college  has  its  place  in  the  scheme 
of  American  education  not  less  important 
than  that  of  the  university. 

Our  magnificent  distances  often  make  it 
impracticable  for  students  of  slender  means 
to  come  to  the  older  seats  of  humane  learn- 
ing in  the  East,  and,  as  a  result,  numerous 
colleges  have  sprung  up  in  central  and 
western  States  which,  with  their  high 
standards  of  principle  and  performance 
alike,  must  challenge  favorable  comparison 
with  the  better-known  institutions  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  President  Finley,  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
makes  the  statement  that  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghenies  there  is  hardly  a  New  York  student 
to  be  found.  He  supports  his  assertion 
with  figures  which  show  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  a  recent  year  had  no 
student  enrolled  from  New  York.    Leland 
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Stanford,  in  California,  had  three  New 
York  students;  and  even  Johns  Hopkins, 
as  near  as  Baltimore,  had  but  one,  in  a 
total  undergraduate  enrolment  of  157. 
There  was  one  at  DePauw  University  in 
Indiana,  and  there  were  two  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  with  its  total  enumeration 
of  21 15  students. 

The  figures  seem  to  show  that  the  needs 
of  a  given  locality,  on  the  whole,  are  well 
served  by  the  college  or  colleges  therein 
located.  The  United  States  is  not  yet  over- 
supplied  with  colleges,  though  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether,  in  some  instances,  several  of 
the  weaker  denominational  institutions, 
located  in  proximity,  might  not  advanta- 
geously combine  in  a  single  strong  institu- 
tion. There  are  over  500  colleges  worthy 
of  the  name  within  the  borders  of  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  revised  opinion  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  educated  man  in  the 
modern  day  and  generation.  Whatever 
views  superficial  critics  and  sciolists  like 
Mr.  Crane,  of  Chicago,  may  advance  upon 
the  subject,  there  is  still  a  place  for  the 
college-bred  man,  and  a  useful  function  for 
colleges,  large  and  small. — Phila.  Ledger. 


THE  HIGHEST  CRITICISM. 


ADDISON   MOORE,  D.   D. 


THE  Bible  is  the  monumental  revelation 
of  the  heart  and  mind  of  God  to  the 
mind  and  heart  of  man.  It  is  God's  book 
of  cheer  for  the  cheerless,  of  hope  for  the 
hopeless,  of  inspiration  for  pilgrims  who 
seek  the  homeland  of  the  soul.  In* these 
days  many  have  come  to  fear  for  the  fate 
of  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  scholars  who 
are  busy  applying  the  test  of  the  highet 
criticism  to  its  sacred  pages.  But  there  is 
a  "highest  criticism"  to  which  attention 
needs  to  be  called.  For  the  real  test  of  the 
Bible  is  put  to  it  not  by  scholastic  criticism, 
but  by  the  criticism  of  life.  When  a  man 
beset  by  temptation  searches  the  Scriptures 
to  find  some  reason  that  will  make  it  worth 
while  to  fight  against  evil;  or  when  ont 
whose  sin  has  found  him  out  seeks  its  way 
of  mercy  and  forgiveness;  or  when  a  man 
whose  eyes  are  dimmed  with  the  tears  of 
recent  sorrow  turns  its  pages  to  find  words 
of  comfort  in  his  affliction,  that  is  the  time 
to  be  afraid  for  the  Bible.  If  it  stands  the 
test  of  life's  need  it  can  be  trusted  to  en- 
dure easily  all  other  tests.  And  this  high- 
est criticism  of  the  Bible  has  produced  a 
startling  amount  of  evidence  to  prove  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Book.  Such  evi- 
dence, for  instance,  as  is  summed  up  in  the 


remark  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  he  was 
dying.  "Bring  me  the  Book,"  he  said. 
"  What  book,"  asked  Lockhart.  And  Scott 
replied,  "There  is  but  one  Book  now. 
Bring  me  the  Bible."  Questions  of  the 
date  and  authorship  of  Uie  Scriptures 
have  their  place  in  the  researches  of 
learned  men,  exactly  as  the  age  and  size 
and  composition  of  the  stars  are  matters 
for  astronomical  science.  But  the  light  of 
the  stars  guides  the  voyager  to  his  desired 
haven,  although  he  may  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  recent  scientists  have  declared 
that  the  nebular  hypothesis  must  |;ive  place 
to  the  planetismal  theory  of  creation.  And 
there  are  things  hid  from  the  wise,  as  the 
world  counts  wisdom,  which  are  revealed 
to  simpler  folk  who  have  found  the  Bible 
to  be  a  light  to  their  path.  Among  these 
things  the  test  of  life  stands  preeminent 
Next  to  that  stands  the  test  of  time. 
Systems  of  thought,  and  orders  of  society 
have  been  succeeded  by  newer  systems  and 
better  orders,  but  durmg  all  \he  centuries 
no  message  of  the  Bible  has  ever  become 
obsolete,  nor  has  any  part  of  its  revela- 
tion been  inadequate.  And  this  is  true  not 
because  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  sublime 
and  its^  songs  deathless.  It  is  true  not  be- 
cause its  history  is  incomparable  and  its 
stories  models  of  rhetoncal  simplicity. 
But  it  is  true  because  the  Bible  enshrines 
in  its  matchless  pages  of  brilliant  literature 
and  thrilling  history  and  priceless  poetry 
the  story  of  God's  love  for  man  as  revealed 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Granted  that  man  did  not  create  himself, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  his  Creator  would 
find  a  way  to  speak  to  souls  He  had  made, 
souls  with  aspirations  that  in  their  flight 
outstrip  the  sweep  of  flying  worlds,  with 
thoughts  that  outstretch  the  farthest  hori- 
zon that  telescopes  can  reach.  Granted 
that  such  a  revelation  is  demanded,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  it  would  come  to  ail 
sorts  of  men — ^to  physicians  and  fishermen 
and  politicians  and  poets  and  statesmen  and 
saints.  Such  a  revelation  is  bound  up  be- 
tween the  covers  of  the  Bible.  It  chron- 
icles the  expectancies  and  longings  of  the 
world,  and  displays  Jesus  as  the  answer  to 
the  world's  need.  Because  He  lives  in  its 
pages  the  Bible  not  only  survives  the  shodc 
of  hostile  criticism,  but  it  also  fully  meets 
the  utmost  and  the  age-long  needs  of  Hfc 

To  the  Bible  men  will  return,  and  why? 
Because  they  cannot  do  without  it. — Mai-- 
thew  Arnold, 

A  noble  book!  All  men's  book,  the 
Bible.  It  is  our  first,  oldest  statement  of 
the  never  ending  problem — Oman's  destiny, 
and  God's  ways  with  him  here  on  the 
earth. — Thomas  Carlyle. 

If  we  abide  by  the  principles  taught  in 
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the  Bible,  our  country  will  go  on  prosper- 
ing and  to  prosper. — Daniel  Webster. 

The  whole  hope  of  human  progress  is 
suspended  on  the  ever  growing  influence 
of  the  BMt.—Wm%am  H.  Seward. 

It  is  impossible  to  rightlv  govern  the 
world  without  God  and  the  Bible.-— George 
Washington. 

In  regard  to  the  Great  Book,  I  have  only 
to  say  that  it  is  the  best  gift  God  has  given 
to  man. — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Hold  fast  to  the  Bible  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  your  liberties !  write  its  precepts 
in  your  hearts  and  practice  them  in  your 
lives. — Ulysses  S.  Grant. 


A  STEP  ASIDE. 


IT  was  late  afternoon  on  a  sultry  August 
day.  Although  the  day  was  warm 
everywhere,  my  home  appeared  compara- 
tively comfortable  after  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere of  the  business  section.  Widi  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction  I  dropped  down  on  the 
shady  porch,  and  was  soon  deep  in  con- 
versation with  my  next-door  neighbor,  a 
retired  business  man,  whose  wide  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  things  makes  him  a  de- 
lightful companion. 

In  the  midst  of  our  talk  his  attention 
wandered.  Following  his  gaze,  I  saw  a 
feeble  old  man,  slowly  m^ing  his  way 
along  the  hot  glaring  street.  A  shabby 
bag,  huns^  from  his  shoulder,  contained  a 
little  stock  of  shoe  laces  and  collar  buttons 
which  he  was  offering  from  door  to  door. 
Now  and  then  he  made  a  small  sale,  but  in 
most  cases  the  door  was  shut  in  his  face 
before  he  had  a  chance  even  to  show  his 
poor  little  wares. 

"  Do  you  see  that  man?  "  said  my  neigh- 
bor. "Twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  postoffice — a  very  competent 
one,  too.  The  position  he  held  was  his  as 
long  as  he  wanted  it,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  promotion. 

"  One  day  a  manufacturer  sent  a  number 
of  sample  neckties  as  gifts  to  his  cus- 
tomers. One  of  the  envelopes  fell  apart  as 
this  man  handled  the  mail,  and  after  admir- 
ing the  necktie  it  contained,  he  thrust  the 
whole  thing  into  his  pocket.  No  doubt  it 
appeared  but  a  trifle  to  him ;  the  owner  was 
giving  them  away,  anyhow,  and  the  man 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  would  never  miss 
it.  It  happened,  though,  that  a  fellow 
derk  witnessed  the  theft;  he  reported  the 
matter  to  headquarters,  an  investigation 
followed,  and  the  erring  clerk  was  dis- 
missed. 

"From  that  time  his  life  has  been  one 
long  series  of  failures.  At  first  he  sought 
eagerly  for  work,  but  the  circumstances  of 


his  discharge  being  widely  known,  no  one 
wanted  to  employ  him.  He  was  so  broken 
down  and  discouraged  by  his  repeated  fail- 
ures that  he  lost  his  nerve,  and  when  at 
last  a  kind-hearted  man  gave  him  a  trial, 
he  was  unable  to  do  the  work  required.  I 
do  not  believe  he  ever  committed  a  dis- 
honest act  again,  but  he  has  gone  steadily 
down  the  ladder  till  now  he  seems  to  have 
reached  almost  the  lowest  round." 

As  the  old  man  drew  nearer,  my  kind- 
hearted  neighbor  rose  and  dropped  a  coin 
in  my  hand.  "Give  him  this,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  going  inside.  I  knew  him  in  his 
days  of  prosperity,  and  I  know  he  would 
not  care  to  have  me  see  him  like  this." 

As  the  old  peddler  mounted  the  steps,  I 
handed  him  the  coin,  which  he  received 
with  an  almost  incredulous  delight,  as  if  he 
were  unused  to  such  acts  of  kindness. 
When  he  had  passed  on,  my  neighbor  came 
out  and  resumed  his  easy  chair. 

"It  seems  hard,"  I  said,  "that  a  man's 
life  should  be  wrecked  by  a  single  act,  but 
I  suppose  if  he  had  possessed  good  prin* 
ciples,  he  could  no  more  have  been  guilty 
of  that  petty  thief  than  he  could  have  com- 
mitted murder." 

"  That's  it,  exactly,"  replied  my  neighbor. 

He  thought  wrong  before  he  did  wrong. 
If  I  were  lecturing  to  young  men,  I  would 
take  that  poor,  battered  old  wredc  on  the 
platform  beside  me,  and  say,  as  he  stood 
by  my  side:  'Boys,  this  is  the  result  of  a 
single  act  of  dishonesty.  Your  life  is 
opening  out  before  you:  see  to  it  that  no 
act  of  yours  ever  makes  it  possible  that  it 
shall  end  like  this  I '  "^Young  People 
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IT  was  a  spring  day — the  dose,  lifdess 
sort  of  a  day  that  makes  the  shopper 
fed  like  a  wilted  dandelion,  and  sets  city 
folks  to  longing  for  a  gentle  whiff  of  air 
from  meadow  and  sea. 

All  the  morning  the  store  had  been 
crowded  with  customers,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  stores  on  the  avenue,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  "bargain  day"  had 
helped  to  swell  the  throng.  The  sales- 
women had  their  hands  full,  and  by  twdve 
o'clock  some  of  them  began  to  feel  too 
jaded,  in  their  own  estimation,  to  be  more 
than  half  dvil  to  the  equally  jaded  cus- 
tomers. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  an  elderly  woman  to 
a  pert-looking  girl,  who  was  carrying  on 
a  giggling  conversation  with  one  of  her 
companions,  "but  can  you  tell  me  whether 
my  change  has  come  back?" 

She  was  plainly  dressed,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  she  was  from  the  country, 
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but  her  face,  as  well  as  her  manner  of 
speech,  showed  that  she  was  a  gentlewo- 
man. The  girl  of  whom  she  had  asked  the 
question  simply  stared  at  her,  and  went  on 
talking  with  her  friend. 

"  She  is  not  the  one,"  volunteered  a  wo- 
man, who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  her, 
doing  up  a  package.  ''She  is  Sixty-four. 
The  saleslady  that  waited  on  you  was 
Fifty-six,  and  she  has  gone  to  her  lunch." 

"  And  must  I  wait  till  she  comes  back?  " 
asked  the  customer  in  dismay.  But  the 
saleslady  was  giving  her  attention  to  some 
one  else. 

"I  will  see  to  your  change  when  it 
comes,  madam,"  said  a  gentle-voiced  girl, 
who  had  overheard  the  question.  And, 
pointing  to  an  unoccupied  seat  at  the  end 
of  the  cotmter,  sfhe  advised  her  to  sit  down. 

"It  is  tiresome  standing  so  long,"  she 
said,  with  a  friendly  sympathy. 

"Mercy,  Forty-five!  Anybody  would 
think  that  countryfied-looking  creature  was 
the  Queen  o'  Sheba,  the  way  you  act  to 
her,"  jeered  Sixty-four,  in  a  stage  whisper. 

"O,  Forty-five  would  be  that  way  to  a 
street  sweeper,"  chimed  in  another. 

"Everyone  to  their  liking,"  said  Sixty- 
four,  with  a  s^hrug.  "  For  my  part,  I  don't 
think  it  pays." 

"  She  makes  me  think  of  my  mother," 
said  Forty-five,  gently.  "  And,  besides,  she 
looks  so  tired." 

"  Guess  we  are  tired,  too,  and  nobody 
asks  us  to  sit  down,"  complained  Sixty- 
four. 

The  elderly  woman  did  not  seem  to  be 
listening;  she  was  evidently  watching 
some  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
but  she  had  sharp  ears. 

"  Sh-s^h !  Here  comes  the  boss  I  "  whis- 
pered Sixty-four.  The  next  girl  nudged 
her  neighbor,  and  in  an  instant  all  the  talk- 
ing and  tittering  came  to  an  end.  The 
"boss"  was  the  manager  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  when  he  made  his  rounds,  the 
most  indifferent  of  the  girls  took  good 
care  to  seem  absorbed  in  business. 

Forty-five,  who  at  the  moment  was 
hurrying  to  the  other  end  of  the  counter, 
did  not  see  who  was  coming. 

"  Here  is  your  change,  at  last,"  she  said. 
"It  is  too  bad  that  you  had  to  wait  so 
long." 

"O,  thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  old 
lady,  in  her  kind,  motherly  voice,  "  I  was 
only  afraid  of  missing  my  train." 

She  had  thrown  off  her  wrap,  and 
Forty-five  stopped  to  help  her  put  it  on. 

"  Why,  Aunt  Martha  I "  cried  some  one 
at  her  elbow.  "Well,  well!  this  is  a  sur- 
prise !  "  And  there  was  the  "  boss  "  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  old  lady  with  both  of 
her  hands  in  his. 


Forty-five,  who  had  just  finished  ad- 
justing the  wrap,  slipped  quietiy  iMtck  to 
her  place  and  resumed  her  work. 

"That  girl,  David,  is  a  lady,"  said 
"  Aunt  Martha,"  as  she  took  her  nephew^s 
arm.  "I  don't  know  her  name,  but  her 
number  is  'Forty-five.'  If  all  girls  were 
equally  courteous,  they  would  prove  their 
right  to  be  called  sUtsladies" 

"Forty-fivtf;  I  must  remember  that,** 
said  the  "boss,"  stopping  to  jot  down  the 
number. 

Forty-five  was  promoted  the  next  day. 
Her  courtesy,  which  had  been  bom  of  no 
selfish  motive,  did  not  fail  to  receive 
ward  and  recognition. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  MORALS. 


BY  O.   T.   CORSON. 


IN  a  recent  conversation  with  the  editor 
of  the  Monthly,  a  resident  of  one  of 
Ohio's  best  cities  expressed  his  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  establishment  of  a  private 
academy  for  boys  in  that  city.  When  asked 
what  improvement  such  an  academy  would 
be  upon  the  public  high  schools  of  his  city, 
his  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  morals 
of  the  high  schools  were  such  as  to  make 
parents  extremely  anxious  about  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children  who  attended  them. 
As  an  instance  of  the  sad  condition  of 
morals  in  those  high  schools,  attention 
was  called  to  the  rumor  of  the  social  dis- 
grace which  had  come,  the  past  year,  to 
several  girls  in  attendance. 

What  truth,  if  any  at  all,  there  may  be 
in  this  rumor,  we  are  not  prepared  to  state, 
but  the  conversation  referred  to  suggests 
a  few  comments  upon  High  School  Morals 
which  seem  to  be  called  in  question  quite 
frequently  in  nearly  all  the  towns  and  cities 
of  this  and  other  states. 

Even  if  the  rumor  should  have  some 
foundation  in  fact,  it  is  in  place  to  inquire 
to  what  extent  the  high  schools  and  their 
teachers  are  responsible  for  such  a  deplor- 
able state  of  affairs.  It  is  hardly  suppos- 
able  that  the  downfall  of  the  girls  referred 
to  is  primarily  due  to  the  high  school  they 
attended.  In  all  probability  the  real  cause  of 
their  first  steps  on  the  way  to  disgrace  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  lack  of  parental 
control  in  the  home.  Indifferent  fadiers 
probably  gave  no  thought  to  their  daugh- 
ters' welfare,  and  possibly  foolish  mothers 
did  what  they  could  to  hasten  their  prema- 
ture entrance  into  "  society,"  with  its  silly 
practices,  which  led  their  daughters,  in 
reality  mere  children,  to  keep  late  hours 
and  doubtful  company.  Bishop  Hughes, 
in  his  splendid  volume  on  "  The  Teachii^ 
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of  Citizenship/'  one  of  the  adopted  books 
of  the  0.  T.  R.  C  for  this  year,  which 
ought  to  be  read  by  all  teachers  and  pa- 
rents, forcefully  says: 

"Still  allowing  sdl  the  imperfections  of 
our  public  school  system  at  this  point 
(Moral  Education),  the  persons  who  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  system  and 
have  reached  the  standpoint  of  maturity, 
will  testify  that  the  influence  of  the  meth- 
ods and  instruction  and  the  teacher  in  the 
days  of  youth  all  tended  to  make  for  man- 
hood. The  demoralization,  if  it  came  at  all, 
came  after  school  hours  and  was  not  a 
direct  product  of  the  school  itself." 

The  truth  of  these  statements  will  ap- 
peal to  the  experience  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  who  have  gone  through 
the  puUic  schools.  They  know  that  boys 
and  girls  do  not  go  to  the  bad  because  of 
what  they  hear  or  see  while  attending 
these  schools,  and  that  to  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  the  moral  degeneracy  that  may 
exist  in  the  life  of  the  young,  is  unjust  and 
unreasonable. 

It  is  probably  true  that  our  high  schools 
are  not  without  blame  in  indirectly  en- 
couraging some  of  the  practices  which 
have  grown  up  in  recent  years  and  which 
are  of  doubtful  propriety. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  entirely  too 
many  "  social  functions "  for  the  good  of 
the  children  who  attend  these  schools.  As 
a  rule  neither  their  physical,  intellectual, 
nor  moral  welfare  is  benefited  by  them. 
Usually  these  "  functions "  are  dances  or 
card  parties,  and  while  the  best  of  people 
hold  different  views  as  to  the  moral  efTect 
of  such  amusements,  the  great  majority  of 
thoughtful  persons  will  agree  that  their 
unlimited  and  undirected  indulgence  on  the 
part  of  high  school  boys  and  girls,  is  not 
without  some  danger  to  their  moral  wel- 
fare. When  one  hears  a  graduate  of  both 
high  school  and  university  seriously  ask  in 
what  way  a  social  evening  can  be  passed 
unless  in  the  dance  or  with  cards,  he  is  in- 
clined to  wonder  what  sort  of  preparation 
for  society  and  citizenship  eight  years  of 
supposed  privilege  and  opportunity  in  the 
so-called  higher  educational  institutions  are 
giving  to  the  young  men  and  women  who 
attend  them. 

In  the  second  place,  too  many  high 
schools  have  permitted  what  is  termed  col- 
lege and  university  spirit  to  dominate  their 
policy  and  take  possession  of  the  boys  and 
giris.  Unfortunately  this  "spirit"  is 
usually  neither  intellectual  nor  moral,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  its  most  common  manifes- 
tations. The  pipe,  cigaret,  and  beer-mug 
are  all  prominent  factors  in  its  develop- 
ment and  its  effect  is  most  plainly  seen  in 
the  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  profanity 


which  accompany  the  football  games  and 
in  some  of  the  "initiations"  which  take 
place  in  unnameable  resorts,  with  unmen- 
tionable ceremonies. 

In  some  instances,  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty encourage  such  immorality  on  the  part 
of  the  students  by  themselves  indulging  in 
practices  which  are  abhorrent  to  the  moral 
sense  of  all  good  citizens,  apparently  feel- 
ing that  such  actions  on  their  part  furnish 
positive  evidence  of  their  superiority  to 
ordinary  people  and  their  freedom  from  all 
restraints  imposed  by  public  sentiment. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  terrible  ar- 
raignment of  some  of  the  leading  universi- 
ties of  the  country,  recently  published  by 
R.  T.  Crane,  is  that  his  statements  are,  no 
doubt,  substantially  correct,  and  the  most 
discouraging  feature  in  connection  with 
the  disgraceful  condition  which  is  known 
to  exist  today  in  the  large  majority  of  simi- 
lar institutions,  is  that  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  them  seem  to  consider  discipline 
a  lost  art  and  close  their  eyes  and  ears  to 
the  commonest  violation  of  all  law,  both 
civil  and  moral. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  that  the 
task  which  confronts  the  high  schools  of 
to-day,  in  their  work  of  moral  training,  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  because  of  the 
lack  of  co-operation  in  many  homes  and 
because  of  the  positive  immorality  which 
exists  in  many  of  the  higher  educational 
institutions  to  which  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  high  schools  naturally  look  for  ideals 
to  be  realized  and  examples  to  be  followed. 

No  great  change  for  the  better  in  the 
moral  life  of  the  young  will  be  effected  by 
sending  them  to  private  schools  and  acad- 
emies. As  a  rule  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
such  schools  is  no  better  than  that  of  the 
public  high  schools  and  in  many  instances 
it  is  far  worse.  In  such  schools,  boys  who 
lack  the  industry  to  keep  up  their  work  in 
the  public  schools  or  who  refuse  to  submit 
to  their  discipline,  frequently  seek  what 
they,  and  sometimes  their  parents,  hope 
will  be  a  relief  from  all  restraint. 

Neither  will  the  teaching  of  sex  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene,  so  strongly  advocated  by 
some  reformers,  ever  prove  a  cure-all  for 
the  moral  ills  which  many  believe  to  exist. 
To  what  extent  such  instruction  may  be 
given,  with  either  physical  or  moral  profit, 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  dis- 
cuss. There  is  grave  doubt,  however,  in 
the  minds  of  many  as  to  whether  mere 
knowledge  on  this  subject  will  do  much  to 
correct  the  evils  which  are  supposed  to  be 
prevalent.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
frequently  those  who  know  most  about  such 
subjects,  live  the  worst  lives. 

No  school,  public  or  private,  can  furnish 
the  training  in  morals  which  only  the  home 
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can  and  shotild  give.  What  is  needed  in 
the  social  life  of  our  young  people  today 
more  than  anything  else  is  a  return  to  the 
oldtime  home  training  which  has  always 
produced  stalwart  character.    The  so-called 

liberal  spirit/'  so  manifest  in  these  mod- 
em days,  which  laughs  at  the  sacred  cus- 
toms of  the  Christian  home,  pretends  to  see 
no  harm  in  Sunday  baseball  and  other  too 
common  desecrations  of  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  says  in  effect  that  young  people  need 
no  restraints  of  any  kind  in  their  social 
life,  is  the  chief  cause  of  much  of  the  im- 
morality of  the  life  of  today. 

Colleges  and  universities  also  have  a 
large  share  of  responsibility  for  the  low 
moral  ideals  which  prevail  in  society  and 
business.  All  honor  to  the  men  and  women 
of  character  who  serve  on  their  faculties 
and  who  do  all  in  their  power  to  furnish 
high  ideals  of  life  and  living  to  the  students. 
Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  their  praise  nor 
in  praise  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
stand  for  the  highest  and  best  things  all 
through  their  student  life.  The  shame  is 
that  either  professors  or  students  of  doubt- 
ful character  and  impure  lives  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  these  institutions  for  a 
single  day  after  the  facts  are  known. 
Every  high  school  in  the  land  would  feel 
the  wholesome  effect  of  the  moral  uplift 
which  would  result  from  a  simple  perform- 
ance of  duty  on  the  part  of  college  and 
university  authorities  in  ridding  their  insti- 
tutions of  all  immoral  characters. 

If  these  statements  sound  "puritanical" 
and  "  narrow  "—common  adjectives  in  use 
in  these  days  to  express  contempt  for  the 
opinions  and  habits  of  those  who  believe  in 
old-fashioned  ideals  of  right  and  duty — 
the  reply  is  that  a  renewal  of  the  moral 
conceptions  of  the  Puritans  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  society  and  that  all  good, 
physical,  mental  or  moral,  is  reached  by 
narrow  processes. 

In  discussing  the  ''Moral  Atmosphere 
of  State"  in  his  "Teaching  of  Citizen- 
ship," previously  referred  to  in  this  article. 
Bishop  Hughes  says: 

"If  legislation  sometimes  went  to  ex- 
tremes in  incorporating  individual  views  of 
morality,  it  is  still  true  that  the  stem  code 
of  the  colonists  has  wrought  well  in  all  its 
larger  influences.  For  nearly  three  cen- 
turies it  has  worked  out  into  forms  of  life. 
It  has  traveled  westward.  Some  of  the 
Central  states  have  been  molded  by  its 
power.  If  we  wete  to  take  out  of  the  Re- 
public all  of  the  laws  and  progress  trace- 
able to  the  influence  of  the  Puritans  and 
Pilgrims,  we  would  leave  some  sad  gaps 
and  disastrous  vacancies." 

The  Great  Teacher,  when  on  earth,  an- 
nounced the  principle  which  is  eternally 


true  in  all  development  along  right  lines 
in  the  following  words: 

"Enter  ye  in  at  the  straight  gate;  for 
wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way, 
that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there 
be  which  go  in  thereat;  because  straight  is 
the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which 
leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find 
it." 

With  proper  discipline  in  the  home  and 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents  in  sus- 
taining the  discipline  of  the  school,  and 
with  a  much  needed  reform  in  many  col- 
leges and  universities  in  removing  the  in- 
excusable practices  for  which  they  are  so 
justly  censured,  the  high  schools  will 
gladly  assume  their  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility in  providing  the  moral  education 
which  is  so  greatly  needed  at  the  present 
time.— OM0  Educational  Monthly. 


SOCIAL  ETHICS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


BY  H.  A.  HOLLISTSR. 


THE  Other  day  a  representative  of  a 
house  which  sells  class  pins,  etc.,  to 
high  school  classes  was  telling  how  he  man- 
aged to  get  business.  His  plan  was  to  see 
the  committee,  ask  them  to  dinner  at  a  ho- 
tel if  possible,  and  after  showing  his  goods, 
offer  to  furnish  pins  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  free  of  cost  if  they  would  get 
him  the  business. 

When  we  consider  the  numerous  otiier 
ways  in  which  similar  commercial  prac- 
tices are  broug^ht  into  our  high  schools  in 
connection  with  the  various  activities  which 
now  characterize  these  schools  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  training  in  graft  become 
a  matter  for  grave  consideration.  A  little 
further  inquiry  among  the  high  school 
principals  developed  the  fact  that  sudi 
practices  are  common  where  not  guarded 
against  by  school  authorities.  Surely  it  is 
time  that  our  high  school  principals  and 
teachers,  cooperatively,  should  take  steps 
to  eliminate  such  an  msinuating  evil. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  features 
of  the  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  most  parents  are  apt  to  look  with  in- 
dulgence upon  such  matters,  and  even  to 
think  it  quite  a  fine  thing  that  a  son  or  a 
daughter  has  thus  been  able  to  secure  for 
nothing  something  for  which  members  of 
the  class  pay  a  good  price.  Thus  all  the 
honor  and  distinction  of  being  selected  to 
perform  a  real  social  service  are  bartered 
for  a  little  personal  financial  gain.  And 
we  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  graft! 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  the 
necessity  for  keeping  a  constant  guard 
upon  the  life  of  our  schools  was  as  impera* 
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tiye  as  now.  The  broadening  scope  of  hiph 
school  life  activities,  desirable  and  neces- 
sary as  these  are,  brings  with  it  inevitably, 
through  a  broader  contact  with  affairs,  the 
possibility  of  the  encroachment  of  all  social 
ills.  Yet  how  are  we  to  keep  pure  the 
stream  if  the  fountains  of  it  are  corrupted? 
Where  can  we  better  impress  lessons  of 
social  integrity  and  purity  than  upon  the 
lives  of  our  youth  as  they  are  just  begin* 
ning  to  enter  into  life  about  them? 

Another  case  of  like  import  was  ex- 
pressed thus  by  a  high  school  principal: 
"  I  was  returning,"  he  said,  "  with  my  foot- 
ball team  from  a  neighboring  town  where 
we  had  been  having  a  game.  On  the  same 
train  was  the  team  of  a  neighboring  high 
school  which  had  also  been  out  for  a  Sat- 
urday's game.  The  coach  of  the  neigh- 
boring team  and  I  were  talking  over  the 
events  of  the  day.  '  How  I  envy  you,'  he 
said,  'on  account  of  the  cleanness  of  your 
team.  They  are  all  happy  and  sober;  my 
team  are  all  drunk  I ' " 

"What  a  comment  on  high  school  ath- 
letics/' you  say.  But  the  fact  is  that  these 
boys  learned  to  drink  before  they  became 
football  players.  More  than  this,  in  many 
cases  boys  are  induced  to  give  up  drinking 
and  other  bad  habits  for  the  sake  of  being 
on  the  team.  Here  again  is  cause  for 
serious  thought  and  for  prompt  and  well 
considered  action.  Evidently  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  such  evils  must  call  for 
cooperation  of  the  parents,  the  public  at 
large  and  the  school  autiiorities. — School 
ond  Home  Education. 


OUTDOOR  GAMES  AND  AIMS. 


BY  SADIE  A.  FRANK. 


Psychology  tells  us  that  it  is  through 
play  and  during  the  play  period  that  the 
animal  organism  comes  into  its  heritage. 
The  play  period  of  a  kitten  differs  in  length 
from  the  play  period  of  the  calf,  while  the 
human  organism,  the  baby,  having  to 
inherit  the  greatest  number  of  instincts  and 
habits  has  in  proportion  the  longest  play 
period.  The  child,  and  very  frequently  it 
i^  the  country  child,  is  sometimes  cheated 
out  of  his  rightful  possession,  a  play-time. 
Frequently  no  neighbor  children  of  his  own 
age  live  near  the  country  child.  Frequently 
the  parents  believe  it  is  all  tomfoolery,  any- 
how. They  did  without  play,  and  they  see 
no  necessity  for  their  child  to  so  waste  its 
time. 

The  teacher  will  find  that  games  develop 
■elf-control.  If  a  child  doesn't  like  the  way 
things  are  done,  he  must  get  out  of  the 


game  or  be  quiet.  After  the  teacher's 
leadership  has  trained  them,  she  will  find 
them,  forming  games  without  her.  This 
fosters  self-government.  On  the  recess 
yard,  grouping  of  children  will  be  broken 
up,  and  large  rings  formed.  In  my  own 
work  I  have  found  it  dangerous  to  permit 
girls  to  talk  secrets  in  the  recess  yard. 
Several  such  conversations,  overheard  or 
reported,  induced  me  to  offer  games  as 
a  substitute. 

What  games  do  we  play?  I  let  the  chil- 
dren suggest  the  games  they  knew.  I 
taught  them  some  outside  games  suggested 
by  Marie  Hofer,  and  made  up  some  to  suit 
conditions.  To-day,  after  a  year  and  a  half 
I  find  our  daily  games  are  those  they  them- 
selves suggested.  These  are  the  games 
that  have  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tions. You  have  played  them.  Some  of 
the  children  knew  them. 

1.  Race. — Let  pupils  form  a  straight  line. 
Have  a  goal  in  sight.  At  the  word,  "  Run," 
they  start.  Let  them  form  a  new  line  at 
goal  and  race  back  to  the  starting  line. 
This  will  develop  leg,  arm  and  chest 
muscles.  Deep  breathing  is  enforced. 
Circulation  is  quickened,  so  this  is  essen- 
tially a  cold  weather  game. 

2.  Cat  and  Rat. — Children  form  a  cirde 
with  clasped  hands.  Two  children  are 
selected  to  be  cat  and  rat.  Of  course  the 
cat  tries  to  catch  the  rat,  running  in  and 
out  of  circle,  whilst  the  children  in  the 
circle  help  the  rat  escape  and  hinder  the 
cat.  This  develops  agility  and  quick  judg- 
ment. 

3.  Drop  the  Handkerchief. — Children 
form  a  circle  without  clasping  hands.  One 
child  runs  round  the  circle,  dropping  the 
handkerchief  behind  a  playmate.  The  play- 
mate tries  to  catch  the  one  who  dropped  it. 
If  he  succeeds,  the  first  child  goes  in  the 
center  of  the  circle,  "the  soup."  No  child 
is  permitted  to  tell  who  has  the  handker- 
chief nor  to  run  through  the  circle.  The 
penalty  is  "the  soup."  Here  he  stays  till 
the  handkerchief  is  thrown  behind  him. 
The  game  is  interesting  to  children  and 
cultivates  alertness. 

4.  London  Bridge  is  Falling  Down. — 
Two  leaders  form  a  bridge  by  raising  arms 
and  clasping  hands.  These  leaders  choose 
objects,  as  watch  or  clock.  The  rest  of  the 
children  in  a  line  march  through  and  under 
the  bridge,  the  leaders  singing : 

London  Bridge  is  falling  down,  falling  down, 

falling  down. 
London  Bridge  is  falling  down,  early  in  the 

morning. 
Here's  the  prisoner  we  have  caught 

Leaders  drop  their  arms  and  the  child 
who  is  caught  is  taken  where  the  others 
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can't  hear  and  is  asked  whether  he  had 
rather  have  a  watch  or  a  clock.  He  stands 
behind  the  one  he  selects.  Then  the  same 
is  repeated  until  each  leader  has  a  number 
of  players  behind  him.  All  pull  from  the 
waist,  and  the  side  that  breaks  first,  loses. 
5.  The  Farmer  in  the  Dell, — Children 
form  circle  with  clasped  hands.  The 
farmer  is  in  the  center.  Children  go  round 
singing: 

The  fanner  in  the  dell, 

The  fanner  in  the  delL 

Heigho  I  La  cherie  Ann,  the  fanner  in  the  dell 

The  fanner  takes  a  wife, 

(One  from  the  drcle  is  selected.) 
The  fanner  takes  a  wife. 
Heigho  1  La  cherie  Ann,  the  farmer  takes  a 

wife. 
The  wife  takes  a  child, 

(Another  is  selected  from  the  circle.) 
The  wife  takes  a  child. 
Heigho  I  La  cherie  Ann,  the  wife  takes  a  child. 
Similarly:  The  child  takes  a  nurse. 
And  then :  The  nurse  takes  a  dog. 
Then:  The  dog  stands  alone. 

(All  the  others  leave  the  center  and 
join  the  circle.) 
The  dog  stands  alone, 

HeighoT  La  cherie  Ann,  the  dog  stands  alone. 
The  dog  goes  bow-wow, 
The  dog  goes  bow-wow. 

At  the  words  bow-wow  children  close  in 
on  the  dog  and  yell.  Teacher  must  caution 
dog  to  stop  his  ears  well.  Otherwise  his 
hearing  might  be  injured. — Progressive 
Teacher. 


SOME    THINGS    ADVISABLE    AND 
NOT  ADVISABLE. 


"If  there  is  to  be  any  virtue  or  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things."  It  is 
advisable 

1.  To  get  a  good  start  every  day, — ^a 
cheerful,  inspiring  start. 

2.  To  make  the  school  attractive,  but  at 
the  same  time  effective,  fulfilling  its  pur- 
poses. 

3.  To  give  a  little  touch  of  tasteful 
decoration  to  the  schoolroom  here  and 
there ;  to  have  floor  and  desks  kept  as  free 
from  stain  and  litter  as  possible  to  inspect 
the  desks  occasionally,  inside  and  out;  to 
examine  the  books  of  pupils  once  in  a 
while;  to  esteem  it  a  requisite  that  the 
blackboard  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 
marks  not  properly  belonging  thereon,  and 
that  all  work  placed  there  either  by  teacher 
or  pupils  should  be  done  so  that  it  will 
teach  neatness  and  order. 

4.  To  have  regularly  some  general  exer- 
cise intended  to  inform  or  to  stimulate 
observation,  thought,  or  the  right  action  of 
the  will. 


5.  To  be  deferential  to  pupils,  but  not  too 
familiar  with  them;  to  accord  them  privi- 
leges and  liberty,  but  to  stand  firm  against 
license  and  everything  that  interferes  with 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  school. 

6.  To  put  a  premium  upon  many  little 
things  that  it  is  well  for  pupils  to  do  by 
approving  here  and  there  when  some  one 
is  found  doing  any  of  them. 

7.  To  change  method,  or  work,  or  posi- 
tion of  class,  or  all,  when  attention  has  well 
nigh  lapsed. 

8.  To  have  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
the  bearing,  the  influence,  and  the  methods 
of  the  teacher  lead  the  pupils  to  govern 
themselves  as  far  as  practicable. 

9.  To  use  quiet  and  pleasant,  but  firm 
tones,  having  vitality  in  them;  to  speak 
distinctly,  but  never  loudly. 

10^  To  be  explicit  in  giving  directions; 
to  see  that  they  are  carried  out,  and  to  have 
pupils  learn  that  it  is  their  duty  to  hear  the 
first  time. 

11.  To  have  fully  considered  every  com- 
mand before  it  is  given. 

12.  To  avoid  speaking  or  acting  hastily 
or  under  excitement.  Nothing  can  be  lost 
by  waiting,  in  such  a  case,  for  a  cooler 
moment,  and  waiting  may  save  both  embar- 
rassment and  heartache  for  several  people. 

13.  To  manage  with  steadiness  and  con- 
sistency, without  arbitrariness  or  exaction. 

14.  To  seek  the  co-operation  of  parents, 
and  in  trying  cases  to  confer  personally 
with  the  parents. 

15.  To  notify  parents  of  a  pupil's  defi- 
ciency and  its  cause  when  necessary;  and 
to  do  so  in  a  considerate  and  polite  way. 

16.  To  regard  parents  as  in  sympathy 
with  all  reasonable  and  just  measures  em- 
ployed in  the  interests  of  the  child. 

17.  To  look  carefully  after  all  those  con- 
ditions that  are  likely  to  affect  the  health 
of  pupils. 

IT  IS  NOT  ADVISABLE 

1.  To  speak  ill  of  one's  co-workers  or 
their  work.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  name  the 
good  or  be  silent.  Every  breath  of  unkind- 
ness  from  us  is  perhaps  a  greater  blight 
subjectively  than  objectively,  to  ourselves 
rather  than  to  the  other  party. 

2.  To  talk  to  other  teachers  of  criticisms 
or  comments  made  privately  about  your 

work. 

3.  To  communicate  to  others  who  have 
no  right  to  know,  especially  to  pupils,  what 
may  have  passed  between  you  and  a  parent 
Regard  all  such  things  as  sacred.  An  un- 
reasonable demand  or  an  unjust  criticism 
does  not  sanction  any  breach  of  courtesy, 
or  any  sacrifice  of  dignity.    The  best  wav 
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to  maintain  dignity  is  not  to  stoop,  except 
in  courtesy  or  in  acknowledgment. 

4.  To  write  to  a  parent  in  a  matter  re- 
quiring delicacy  of  treatment,  when  it  is 
easy  to  be  misapprehended.  In  most  cases 
of  an  unpleasant  nature,  a  written  com- 
munication is  quite  likely  to  be  misinter- 
preted. 

5.  To  write  anything  but  a  courteous 
communication  under  any  circumstances. 

6.  To  assign  too  much  work,  or  to  fail 
to  give  a  clear  introduction  to  new  work. 

7.  To  require  very  much  home  work, 
especially  b^ow  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

8.  To  be  over  strict  about  granting  per- 
mission to  leave  the  room,  or  to  impose 
penalties  for  leaving  except  for  abuse  of 
the  privilege. 

9.  To  use  detention  after  school  as  a 
pmiishment  to  such  extent  that  it  is  a 
common  practice.  It  is  an  indication  of  an 
efficient  teacher  and  a  popular  school  where 
it  is  the  exception  that  pupils  are  detained 
as  a  punishment 

10.  To  indulge  in  sarcasm.  The  sarcastic 
teacher  is  likely  to  be  cordially  hated. 
The  teacher  who  is  hated  is  never  influen- 
tial in  the  things  of  most  worth. 

IT  IS   ALSO    ADVISABLE    TO    TEST    ONE'S    SELF 
OCCASIONALLY,  SOMEWHAT  AS  FOLLOWS: 

1.  Are  all  the  pupils  attending  properly 
to  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done?  If  not, 
why  not?  The  vigilant  and  effective 
teacher  asks  (not  consciously  perhaps), 
such  questions  many  times  a  day  as  a  reci- 
tation is  about  to  begin,  and  frequently 
during  its  course. 

2.  Do  I  indulge  much  in  needless  repeti- 
tion, either  in  questioning,  in  assigning 
work,  or  making  statements? 

3.  Do  I  ask  frequently  enough  what  one 
thing  shall  I  accomplish  in  this  lesson  ?  In 
this  day's  work? 

4.  If  my  work  fails  to  satisfy  me  in  any 
particular,  what  part  of  the  failure  may  I 
attribute  to  lack  of  careful  preparation  for 
the  daily  exercises? 

5.  Do  I  depend  too  much  upon  the  text- 
book? 

6.  Do  I  assist  pupils  in  the  right  way  ? 

7.  Do  I  take  enough  pains  to  satisfy  my- 
self that  pupils  apprehend  ? 

8.  Is  my  teaching  manner  interesting  and 
attractive?  Is  it  instinct  with  fervor  and 
life? 

9.  Am  I  thorough  or  desultory  in 
method? 

10.  Are  my  pupils  really  increasing  in 
power  as  well  as  in  knowledge? 

11.  Are  pupils  learning  to  be  more  polite 
and  deferential  in  my  school  ? 


12.  Are  they  learning  from  me  and  from 
my  dealings  with  them  that  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  graciously  make  the  best  of 
things  ? 

13.  Am  I  learning  that  persuasion  is 
more  influential  as  well  as  sweeter  than 
command  ? 

14.  Do  I  speak  too  low?    Too  loud? 

15.  Is  there  sufficient  decision  in  my 
suasion;  and  vigor  enough  in  my  kindness 
to  make  it  respected  and  authoritative?  I 
must  not  forget  to  have  it  so. 

16.  Do  I  scold?  (A  scolding  teacher  is 
esteemed  by  her  pupils  much  as  a  teacher 
regards  a  complaining  child.  Scolding  to 
be  effectual  must  be  occasional,  like  a 
thunder  storm,  not  like,  "the  continual 
dropping  of  a  rainy  day."  The  reflex  influ- 
ence of  scolding,  of  fault  finding,  and  flaw 
picking  is  a  blight  upon  the  disposition.) — 
AT.  W.  Journal  of  Education. 


EXPERIENCE  CORNER. 


COMMON   SENSE  AND   PRIMARY  WORK. 


IT  was  the  morning  after  the  first-grade 
meeting.  The  three  primary  teachers 
seated  on  the  comfortable  couch  in  the 
principal's  office,  were  busily  comparing 
notes,  that  is,  two  of  them,  for  the  third,  a 
sweet- faced  young  girl  was  unusually 
silent.  The  principal,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing to  the  reports  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, finally  noticed  that  her  most  thought- 
ful teacher  was  saying  nothing  at  all,  so 
she  said  rather  playfully,  "Miss  Douglass, 
wake  up  and  tell  us  what  wonders  you  saw. 
What  did  you  think  of  it  all  ?  " 

Miss  Douglass  turned  her  earnest  eyes 
upon  her  questioner  and  said  frankly,  "  To 
be  absolutely  honest  with  you,  I  am  so 
stupefied  by  yesterday's  revelations  that  I 
can  hardly  say  anything." 

"  So  we  have  observed,"  said  Miss  Bums 
in  an  audible  aside,  as  she  smiled  at  the 
young  girl  whose  face  so  clearly  betrayed 
the  puzzled  state  of  her  mind.  "But  you 
have  finally  found  your  tongue,  so  go  on." 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  don't  under- 
stand how  a  room  full  of  first  g^ade  chil- 
dren could,  every  one  of  them,  be  trained 
to  sit  perfectly  straight  and  still  for  thirty- 
five  minutes  without  so  much  as  looking 
around  them.  The  attention  was  wonder- 
ful, yes,  perfect.  Perhaps  that  is  the  rea- 
son the  results  were  so  marvellous.  With 
such  intense  concentration  of  mind,  one 
could  accomplish  anything  and,  dear  me, 
what  things  they  had  accomplished  1  Those 
children  said  all  of  the  key-signatures 
from  cards  that  the  teacher  held  up  before 
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them  and  they  said  them  without  a  mo- 
ment of  hesitation  and  with  no  waiting  for 
anyone.  There  seemed  to  be  no  weak  or 
slow  pupils  in  that  room  and  that,  in  itself, 
is  very  strange,  for  I  have  never  had  a 
room  full  of  children  given  into  my  care, 
who  were  all  capable.  There  have  always 
been  from  three  to  a  half  dozen  little  peo- 
ple who  were  not  up  to  the  average  and 
needed  help.  The  next  thing  this  remark- 
able class  did  was  to  sing  through  the  en- 
tire chart,  as  well  as  a  set  of  twelve  hard 
exercises  on  the  front  blackboard,  without 
a  blunder.  I  ascribed  their  success  to  the 
fact  that  the  recitation  was  concert  work, 
but  my  opinion  was  shattered  the  very  next 
minute,  for  the  teacher  produced  a  set  of 
much  more  difficult  exercises,  written  on 
long  pieces  of  cardboard  and  passed  these 
to  her  scholars.  Now,  this  is  the  wonder 
of  wonders.  Those  little  people  stood  up, 
one  after  another,  and  sang  those  difficult 
exercises  (in  almost  all  of  the  keys  too) 
and  each  child  g^ve  his  work  correctly.  It 
was  absolutely  uncanny,  it  was  so  perfect. 
I  would  not  be  afraid  to  wager  my  whole 
next  month's  salary  that  our  third  grade 
could  not  perform  that  feat,  and  just  think 
of  the  first  grade  being  able  to  do  it !  " 

"  Miss  Douglass  is  expressing  the  state 
of  her  mind  without  any  exaggeration," 
laughed  Miss  Bums.  "  She  looked  just 
what  she  is  describing.  You  should  have 
seen  her,  Miss  Mason !  Her  eyes  were  as 
big  and  round  as  saucers." 

The  first  speaker  went  on,  growing 
more  and  more  earnest  as  she  proceeded. 
"  I  feel  this  morning  as  if  I  had  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  such  results 
yet,  and  still,  I  know  that  I  am  not  a  care- 
less or  easy-going  person,  for  my  con- 
science tells  me  that  I  have  worked  as  long 
and  hard  as  I  know  how.  It  must  be  in  the 
knowing  how,  the  skill,  that  I  am  lacking  " 
— ^just  here  she  broke  off  with  her  big  gray 
eyes  filling  with  tears. 

The  principal  suddenly  sat  up  very 
straight  and  took  a  hand  m  the  discussion. 
"  Now,  girls,"  she  said  energetically,  "  it  is 
time  for  me  to  make  a  decision  in  this  case, 
so  listen  to  the  official  dictum,  for  I  have 
taught  twenty  years  and  I  know  a  few 
things  from  experience.  Miss  Douglass, 
where  is  your  common  sense?  You  might 
as  well  go  to  a  circus  and  come  home  weep- 
ing over  the  fact  that  you  cannot  equal  the 
trapeze  performers.  Of  course  our  third 
grade  could  not  do  such  work.  We  are  not 
working  to  achieve  any  kind  of  extreme 
mental  gymnastics.  Indeed,  our  first  grade 
could  never  approach  such  a  stage  of  acute 
over-drill  in  any  branch.  I  could  not  sleep 
nights  if  they  did."    Here  she  stopped  to 


get  her  breath  and  happening  to  notice  the 
stupefied  countenances  of  her  hearers,  she 
hastened  on  to  say,  "Don't  be  frightened. 
I  do  act  rather  fierce,  but  this  kind  of  thing 
always  makes  me  very  indignant.  It's 
nothing  new.  It's  a  thing  that  we  shall  find 
among  us  as  long  as  we  have  schools  and 
teachers,  for  it  is  the  besetting  weakness 
of  a  large  class  of  pedagogues  to  push 
progress  in  some  one  or  two  branches  of 
the  course  and  so  excite  attention  to  their 
work.  It's  really  another  phase  of  the  old 
game  of  showing  off." 

"  Now,  Miss  Douglass,  you  say  jrou 
never  have  discovered  an  entire  group  of 
children  who  were  all  uniformly  bright  and 
could  be  brought  to  the  stage  of  perfection 
that  you  witnessed  yesterday.  I  have 
taught  many  more  years  than  you  have 
and  I  am  obliged,  by  the  facts,  to  confinn 
your  statements.  Children  are  children  the 
world  over,  and  those  that  you  and  I  teadi 
are  just  like  all  of  the  others — not  exclud- 
ing those  you  saw  perform  yesterday  after- 
noon. You  say  that  you  couldn't  get  such 
results.  Of  course,  you  could  not  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  It  is  because  you,  and 
almost  all  of  my  other  teachers,  are  good, 
sensible,  intelligent  teachers  who  do 
rounded  and  consistent  work  in  aU  of  the 
blanches.  You  all  know  that,  if  you  give 
each  branch  of  your  work  its  proper  time 
limit,  you  can  just  comfortably  finish  the 
assigned  allotment,  without  any  room  for 
trimmings.  There  is  just  so  much  time 
each  day,  just  so  many  days  in  a  week  and 
just  so  many  weeks  in  a  school  year. 
Every  study  merits  its  own  particular 
place  and  you  all  realize  that  you  *  cannot 
eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too.'  If  a 
teacher  does  third-grade  music  work  in  a 
first-grade  room  you  may  be  sure  that  some- 
thing else  is  bound  to  lose  place.  Either 
some  other  part  of  the  work  will  suffer  or 
she  will  utilize  the  recreation  time  or  the 
recesses  of  the  little  folks.  Something  ex- 
tra always  enters  in  to  produce  such  re- 
markable effects,  for  there  are  no  present- 
day  school-room  miracles.  Everything  can 
be  explained,  especially  everything  that 
happens  in  the  line  of  work  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar." 

"As  to  the  value  of  such  work.  let  os 
make  a  little  investigation,  here  and  now. 
Remember  that  I  am  not  saying  positively 
that  none  of  you  could  show  me  third-grade 
work  in  first  grade  if  you  were  willing  to 
pay  the  price,  or,  rather  have  your  children 
pay  it.  Indeed,  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
even  our  first  primary  teacher  could  do 
likewise  and  really  teach  her  children  the 
Chinese  language  if  she  happened  to  be  in- 
terested enough  in  that  particular  branch 
of  knowledge  to  make  it  seem  worth  while. 
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Would  it  be  worth  while?  Why  force 
children  to  go  beyond  their  capacity  in  one 
branch  and  cause  their  little  wits  to  flower 
out  like  hothouse  vegetables?  If  things 
are  allowed  to  take  their  natural  course, 
these  same  children  will  reach  third-^^rade 
work  in  due  time.  Anyhow,  they  will  be 
disbanded,  as  a  room,  in  just  five  weeks  and 
then,  what  will  be  the  result?  Next  year 
they  will  be  just  ordinary  children  again, 
probably  a  little  weaker  in  some  respects 
and  no  more  wonderful  than  the  little  folks 
in  second-grade  who  have  grown  normally. 
Why  not  give  each  child  a  sensible  founda- 
tion of  work  well  done  and  first  principles 
well  mastered?  We  don't  want  our  chil- 
dren to  develop  one  leg  abnormally  and  ne- 
glect the  other  one.  You  know  yourselves 
that  you  would  resist  such  a  course  of 
training  with  all  the  strength  that  you  had. 
Then  why  do  such  a  thing  in  regard  to  the 
mind,  which  must  develop  in  the  same  way 
that  we  develop  our  physical  selves  ?  Cheer 
up,  Miss  Douglass,  we  don't  want  any 
prodigies  in  this  building.  I  take  off  my 
hat  to  the  thorough,  conscientious  teacher, 
with  a  fund  of  good  common  sense  and  the 
insight  that  recognizes  the  value  of  a  grad- 
ual and  normal  development.  There's  a 
knock.  Go  off  and  think  it  over,"  and  she 
smiled  a  greeting  as  the  teachers  hurried 
off  to  their  respective  rooms. — Primary 
Education. 


A  HAMPTON  GIRL'S  STORY. 


WHEN  after  six  years  of  service  I  tore 
myself  away  from  my  work  to  come 
to  Hampton  I  had  given  up  my  academic 
classes  and  was  teaching  cooking.  With 
what  I  had  learned  here  in  the  summer 
school  and  from  a  private  teacher  in 
Northfield,  Mass.,  as  well  as  by  my  own 
hard  study,  I  was  doing  fairly  well,  but 
I  was  still  deficient,  the  work  yet  crude, 
and  I  wanted  to  become  better  fitted  to  do 
more  for  the  girls  who  came  to  us,  that 
when  they  returned  to  their  homes  they 
might  introduce  cooking  and  sewing  in 
their  schools  and  thus  raise  the  standard 
of  our  public  schools  in  Florida. 

Nearly  two  years  have  passed  and  I  am 
now  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  I 
shall  again  say  farewell  to  Hampton.  But 
this  time  I  willingly  go,  because  I  have 
much  to  take  back.  When  I  came  here  I 
didn't  have  a  garment  I  had  made,  now  I 
have  several;  I  can  sew  fairly  well.  I  go 
with  eyes  that  can  the  better  see  the  dust, 
with  hands  that  can  cane  a  chair,  and  the 
desire  to  do  good  and  help  others  has  be- 
come stronger. 

Above  all,  I  know  my  Bible  better,  I 


know  how  to  study  it.  I  know  what  our 
Father  meant  when  he  said,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come."    Hampton  has  done  much  for  me. 

Just  where  I  am  going  to  work  I  do  not 
know.  Since  I  came  here  I  have  wanted  to 
go  to  Africa  with  my  classmate.  Then  I 
think  of  Florida  my  own  state.  I  can  only 
hope  for  eyes  to  sec  where  I  am  most 
needed. — Henrietta  G.  Gantz,  in  Southern 
Workman, 


THE  OLD  HYMNS. 


THE  proposal  to  eliminate  "  From  Green- 
land's Icy  Mountains"  from  the  list 
of  hymns  to  appear  in  a  new  missionary 
hymnal  has  aroused  both  clergymen  and 
laymen  to  whom  the  old  hymns  represent 
a  wealth  of  tender  sentiment  and  associa- 
tion, which  means  to  them  a  great  deal 
more  than  considerations  of  rhetoric,  met- 
rical structure  or  musical  science.  The 
objection  appears  to  have  been  made  that 
Bishop  Heber's  famous  missionary  hynm 
"apostrophizes  mountains  and  winds  and 
rivers"— but  so  does  "America,"  with  its 
frank  reference  to  rocks  and  rills  and 
templed  hills.  If  those  who  object  to  the 
hymn  on  the  ground  that  it  "emphasizes 
natural  rather  than  revealed  religion"  are 
unable  to  look  through  nature  up  to  na- 
ture's God,  to  be  consistent  they  should 
deprecate  the  inclusion  in  their  manual  of 
worship  of  Addison's  magnificent  hymn, 
"  The  Spacious  Firmament  on  High." 

The  inspirational  value  of  a  hymn  is  to 
be  judged  in  large  measure  by  its  popular 
reception.  The  good  that  it  has  done  to 
thousands  to  sing  it  is  the  true  test,  and 
not  the  academic  decision  of  a  committee 
or  a  council  of  editors.  A  hymn  like  "  The 
Morning  Light  is  Breaking,"  is  nothing 
much  as  literature,  it  makes  no  pretensions 
to  being  a  great  poem,  but  it  is  a  great 
hymn  because  it  has  lent  wings  to  the 
heavy-laden  souls  of  humankind  in  every 
land.  A  hymn  like  "  Throw  Out  the  Life- 
line "  may  provoke  the  oolite  ridicule  of  a 
professor  of  belles-lettres,  but  roared  out 
lustily  in  a  sailors'  mission  or  on  shipboard 
it  has  had  its  own  unmeasured  influence  for 
good.  The  Salvation  Army  uses  many  a 
crude  and  homely  ballad,  but  the  simple 
sincerity  of  the  performance  by  the  street 
choir  redeems  the  banal  character  of  the  . 
song,  "  Where  is  My  Wandering  Boy 
To-night?" — it  is  easy  enough  to  poke  fiin 
at  such  hatchet-made  verses,  but  they  have 
reclaimed  more  wanderers  and  prodigals 
than  have  been  recaptured  by  highly  paid 
warblers  and  cathedral  organs. 
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An  old  hymn  is  an  old,  familiar  friend, 
and  it  recalls  the  past  as  no  power  on  earth 
Kran  do.  The  multitude  do  not  much  care 
what  the  critics  think  of  "  Abide  With  Me," 
or  "Sun  of  My  Soul,"  or  "Hark,  the 
H«rald  Angels  Sing,"  or  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light,"  or  "  All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus' 
Name."  These  hymns  may  or  may  not  be 
weighed  in  the  delicate  balances  of  pur- 
ists and  precisians,  and  be  found  wanting. 
They  have  long  ago  been  taken  to  the 
heart  of  the  people,  and  that  is  all  that  is 


necessary.  If  the  publishers  of  hymn  books 
do  not  care  to  print  them,  that  is  the  pub- 
lishers' concern ;  they  will  be  handed  down 
by  oral  tradition,  as  in  the  days  when 
books  were  painfully  hand-written  and  too 
rare  and  too  dear  for  the  poorer  folk  to 
buy.  The  mistake  of  judgment  will  be  not 
that  of  the  people  who  obstinately  continue 
to  love  the  good  old  hymns,  but  that  of  the 
critics  who  think  that  whatsoever  things 
are  newfangled  are  the  things  the  people 
ought  to  be  trained  to  like. 


»  »  » 
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N.CSCHAEFFER. 


I.  P.  MdCASKEy. 


'nPHE  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
'  has  announced  the  appointment  of  two 
additional  high  school  Inspectors.  The  honor 
fell  to  Supt.  Thos.  S.  March,  of  Greens- 
burg,  and  Prof.  W.  M.  Dennison,  of  Troy, 
Bradford  County,  Pa.  The  former  is  a 
graduate  of  Lafayette  College  where  his 
father  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  beloved  of  all  its  professors.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  native  of  Susquehanna  county  and 
a  graduate  of  Colgate  University. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  each  school  board,  as  soon  as  the 
board  is  reorganized  in  December  under 
the  new  school  code,  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers and  other  members.  The  copy  of 
The  Journal  to  the  Secretary  will  be  con- 
tinued on  the  order  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  we  should  have  his 
name  promptly.  The  Board  can  subscribe 
for  the  remaining  members  as  heretofore. 
As  there  will  be  but  four  members  in  most 
Boards,  in  addition  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Board  will  order  The  Journal  for  $6.00 
instead  of  $7.00,  the  present  rate. 

The  programme  of  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  convenient  form  has  been  sent  to 
Superintendents  within  the  past  few  days. 
It  gives  the  programmes  of  the  various  de- 
partments, including  those  recently  organ- 
ized under  the  new  constitution,  namely, 
the  College  and  Normal  School,  Graded 
Schools,  and  Ungraded  Schools,  and  will 
be  given  in  full  in  our  next  issue. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
the  security  of  the  permanent  fund  of  the 


National  Education  Association.  The 
following,  dated  Chicago,  October  13,  191 1, 
and  signed  by  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  J.  Stanley 
Brown,  a  member  of  said  Board  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  affords  satisfactory  evidence  in 
the  premises: 

"  To  the  Educators  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  agreement,  the  undersigned 
met  in  Chicago  October  13th  at  10:00  a.  m. 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  First  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank  of  Chicago,  without  previous 
notice  to  the  bank  officials,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  securities  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

"  Upon  our  arrival  and  identification,  the 
bank  officials  produced  the  strong  box  '  No. 
388'  in  which  only  the  securities  of  the 
National  Education  Association  are  kept 
In  the  presence  of  the  bank  official,  the 
strong  box  '  No.  388 '  was  opened  by  him, 
and  the  securities  were  counted  and  chedced 
by  us  one  by  one.  We  found  that  these 
securities  tallied  exactly  with  the  printed 
report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
year  beginning  July  ist,  1910,  and  ending 
June  30th,  191 1. 

"  We  are  authorized  from  this  examina- 
tion to  state  that  all  the  securities  amount- 
ing to  $180,000,  are  intact,  and  that  no  one 
has  a  key  to  the  box  containing  the  securi- 
ties except  the  custodian." 


Mr.  W.  L.  Rohn,  of  Sussex,  New  Jersey, 
says,  "The  School  Journal  is  a  valuable 
help,  cannot  get  along  without  it."  We  are 
glad  to  know  it. 

The  teachers'  annual  institute  of  Cuya- 
hoga county,  Ohio,  held  recently  at  Qeve- 
land,  used  450  copies  of  No.  i  of  the  "  Flag 
of  the  Free  "  song  collections.  They  used 
the  same  number  last  year.    There  has  been 
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steady  demand  for  these  books.  We  have 
just  had  from  press  a  new  edition  of 
twenty-five  thousand.  Song  books  like 
these  are  never  thrown  away,  but  are  worn 
out  by  use.  Nothing  of  its  kind  wears  so 
long  and  so  well  as  a  good  song  book. 

The  Morning  News  twits  the  girls  of  New 
Mexico— of  course  there  are  none  such  in 
Pennsylvania — in  this  good-natured  fashion : 
One  scarcely  knows  what  to  make  of  the 
girls  attending  the  high  school  in  Roswell, 
New  Mexico.  They  appear  to  have  ac- 
quired an  absurdly  ■  mistaken  notion  con- 
cerning one  of  the  most  important  objects 
of  feminine  education.  These  young 
women  boldly  assert  that  cooking  is  vulgar, 
that  baking  is  drudgery,  and  that  dish- 
washing is  positively  degrading.  They  have 
therefore,  asked  to  be  excused  from  taking 
the  course  in  domestic  training,  their  con- 
tention being  that  it  is  "not  conducive  to 
higher  mentality."  The  girls  of  Roswell 
are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  scolded.  Thev 
have  yet  to  learn,  perhaps  through  harsh 
experience,  that  in  a  hustling  young  state 
like  New  Mexico  the  girl  who  can  bake 
good  bread,  or  make  a  palatable  soup, 
stands  a  far  better  chance  of  advancing  to 
the  head  of  a  household  of  her  own  than 
one  whose  accomplishments  -consist  of  a 
fair  knowledge  of  Latin  and  an  acquain- 
tance with  Ouida's  novels.  The  Roswell 
girls  ask  exemption  from  the  course  in 
cooking  and  baking  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  required  to  perform  such 
menial  tasks  at  home.  But  isn't  that  the 
best  reason  why  they  should  have  to  learn 
them  in  school.      

The  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education  is 
taking  especially  active  steps  this  fall  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  laws.  The 
act  prescribes  that  every  child  between  8 
and  16  years  shall  attend  school,  but  that 
those  between  14  and  16  may  be  excused 
from  school  providing  they  can  read  and 
write  and  have  regular  employment.  The 
attendance  officers  have  been  instructed  to 
report  every  violation  of  the  law,  and  as  a 
result  scores  of  children  have  been  found 
out  of  school  and  reported.  In  every 
instance  a  warning  has  been  sent  to  the 
parents,  and  in  most  cases  the  children  have 
been  put  back  in  school.  In  several  in- 
stances, however,  the  parents  have  been 
defiant  or  careless  and  the  cases  have  been 
brought  before  a  magistrate.  Five  cases 
were  brought  by  the  bureau  before  Magis- 
trate Boyle  last  week,  and  in  each  case  a 
fine  was  imposed  and  the  cost  charged, 
then  the  pupil  sent  to  school.  The  work  of 
the  bureau  in  thus  dealing  strictly  with  the 


attendance  provisions  has  been  favorably 
commented  upon  in  educational  circles,  and 
a  continuation  of  it  will,  it  is  said,  do  much 
to  prevent  street  loafing  of  boys  and 
diminish  the  amount  of  juvenile  delinquency 
in  the  city. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hays,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  writes  Dr. 
Edwin  E.  Sparks,  President  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  as  follows: 

"I  am  constantly  getting  requests  to 
recommend  teachers  of  agriculture  in  con- 
solidated and  village  rural  schools.  Some 
of  these  requests  have  become  insistent  be- 
cause of  the  approach  of  the  new  school 
year.  If  you  can  give  me  the  names  of 
graduates  of  your  or  other  institutions  who 
are  qualified  to  take  up  this  work,  will  you 
kindly  let  me  know  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience ? 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  consolidated 
rural  schools  in  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased from  one  thousand  three  years  ago 
to  two  thousand  at  the  present  time.  Be- 
sides, there  is  the  constant  demand  for 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  city  high  schools 
and  other  secondary  schools.  If  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  under  the  fund  provided 
by  the  Nelson  Amendment  should  result 
in  a  surplus  in  your  state,  they  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  profitable  employ- 
ment outside  the  state.  The  salaries 
oflFered  range  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per 
year  for  beginners.  This  demand  shows 
that  what  would  now  most  encourage  the 
rapid  organization  of  the  needed  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  consolidated  rural  schools 
is  to  supply  teachers  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics  especially  prepared  to  con- 
duct the  work  of  these  schools." 

President  Sparks  says  in  a  letter  to  the 
Journal:  "  Enclosed  is  a  call  for  help  which 
should  interest  teachers  in  Pennsylvania. 
Few  of  the  graduates  of  the  four  years' 
course  in  Agriculture  in  this  college  be- 
come teachers,  and  the  one-year  'Teach- 
ers' Course'  oflFered  by  the  school  is  not 
largely  patronized  as  yet.  The  summer 
session  oflFers  almost  the  only  opporttmity 
for  training  in  this  practical  subject.  Last 
summer  twenty-three  teachers  took  one  of 
the  courses  oflFered  in  Agriculture.  I  hope 
the  number  will  be  doubled  next  year." 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeri- 
tus of  Harvard,  believes  that  no  matter 
how  much  and  how  long  a  man  studies, 
there  is  always  something  to  learn.  He  is 
going  to  make  a  tour  of  the  world,  starting 
from  New  York  on  November  7  for  Cher- 
bourg, France.  He  will  arrive  home  next 
July.  Talking  of  his  trip,  he  said :  "  I  am 
making  this  trip  for  the  purpose  of  study. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  do  any  literary  work 
while  on  my  journey,  and  for  this  reason  I 
have  declined  to  write  for  numerous  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  who  wished  articles 
written  from  abroad.  I  want  every  moment 
for  my  studies.  I  cannot  tell  what  the 
nature  of  these  studies  will  be,  as  I  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  see  the  people  of  the 
Far  East/'  It  is  stated  that  the  doctor 
refused  an  offer  of  $i  a  word  from  a  well- 
known  magazine  to  write  letters  from 
Hong  Kong,  Ceylon,  Tibet  and  other  places 
that  he  will  visit.  At  a  recent  Harvard 
alumni  dinner  he  said,  "  I  cannot  acknowl- 
edge that  I  am  growing  old.  I  have  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  When  I  was  proctor 
at  Cambridge,  a  few  years  after  my  gradua- 
tion, I  learned  that  the  students  spoke  of 
me  habitually  as  '  Old  Eliot.'  A  few  nights 
ago,  on  the  the  other  hand,  I  met  a  group 
of  students  in  the  street,  and  when  I  had 
passed  them  I  heard  one  say  to  the  others, 
'  I  wonder  where  Charley  has  been  so 
late.' " 


In  an  article  on  "  World's  Work,"  Booker 
T.  Washington  says :  "  One  of  our  students 
in  his  commencement  oration  last  May  gave 
a  description  of  how  he  planted  and  raised 
an  acre  of  cabbages.  Piled  high  upon  the 
platform  by  his  side  were  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  cabbages  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  He  told  how  and  where  he  had  ob- 
tained the  seed;  he  described  his  method  of 
preparing  and  enriching  the  soil,  of  work- 
mg  the  land  and  harvesting  the  crop;  and 
he  summed  up  by  giving  the  cost  of  the 
whole  operation.  In  the  course  of  his  ac- 
count of  this  comparatively  simple  opera- 
tion, this  student  had  made  use  of  much 
that  he  had  learned  in  composition,  gram- 
mar, mathematics,  chemistry,  and  agricul- 
ture."   

A  publication  of  interest  to  educators 
and  manufacturers  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  as  Bulletin  No.  14, 
entitled  "The  Trade  Continuation  Schools 
of  Munich."  This  book  shows  the  atten- 
tion paid  at  present  to  the  system  of  In- 
dustrial Education  of  the  Bavarian  capital, 
where  boys  are  compelled  to  attend  trade 
continuation  schools  during  their  entire 
apprenticeship  or  until  their  eighteenth 
year.  For  this  purpose,  employers  must 
release  their  apprentices  for  the  required 
number  of  hours  per  week  for  day-time  at- 
tendance. The  advance  sheets  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Wisconsin  Commission  upon 
the  Plans  for  the  Extension  of  Industrial 
and  Agricultural  Education,  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Governor  of  that  state  on 
January  10,  191 1,  laid  much  stress  on  the 


possibility  and  desirability  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Munich  plan  to  meet  conditions 
obtaining  in  Wisconsin.  The  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Society  contains  an  introduc- 
tion in  which  the  economic,  social  and 
educational  principles  of  the  system  are  set 
forth.  This  is  followed  by  the  courses  of 
study  of  five  of  these  schools  that  are  of 
greatest  interest  to  American  students  of 
the  industrial  education  problem.  Not  the 
least  interesting  feature  of  the  curricula 
is  the  amount  of  attention  that  is  given  to 
education  for  citizenship,  with  an  aim  of 
inculcating  an  appreciation  of  civic  rights 
and  duties  and  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  social  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion. The  publication  may  be  secured  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  20 
West  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 


GO    TO    PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  city  of  Philadelphia  is  an  ideal 
place  for  a  winter  session  of  the 
State  Educational  Association.  It  attracts 
everybody.  Those  who  desire  to  attend  all 
of  its  sessions  can  do  so  with  comfort  and 
satisfaction;  and  those  who  wish  to  spend 
a  part  or  much  of  the  time  of  their  stay  in 
visiting  places  of  special  interest  for  pleas- 
ure or  profit  can  do  so.  To  many  teachers 
a  visit  to  Philadelphia  must  be  an  event  of 
importance  in  their  lives,  and  if  they  can 
so  arrange  as  to  spend  four  or  five  days  or 
the  entire  week  here,  the  trip  will  be  all  the 
more  profitable.  They  will  always  congra- 
tulate themselves  upon  having  for  awhile 
been  in  the  life  and  stir  of  one  of  the  really 
great  cities  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
Philadelphia  is  richest  in  historical  mem- 
ories. Independence  Hall  is  here.  The 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  the  Archaeological  Mu- 
seum of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Memorial  Hall  in  Fairmount  Park,  Girard 
College,  the  United  States  Mint,  the  Navy 
Yard,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
the  Zoological  Garden,  the  great  public 
building  at  Broad  and  Market  streets,  the 
department  and  other  stores,  theatres, 
office  buildings,  railway  depots,  newspapers, 
banks,  markets,  trolley  lines,  street  lighting 
and  other  things  of  special  interest  to  the 
outsider  claim  attention  and  make  the  visit, 
especially  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
one  long  to  be  remembered.  The  city  is 
never  so  attractive  as  in  its  holiday  dress  at 
Christmas  time.  For  forty  years  and  more 
we  have  tried  to  be  there  each  year,  at  least 
for  a  day,  during  this  festal  season. 
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Philadelphia  is  famous  for  its  schools  of 
all  kinds  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the 
University,  schools  of  medicine,  of  law,  of 
art,  of  science,  of  mechanics.  But  these 
will  not  be  open  during  holiday  week,  nor 
would  many  out-of-town  teachers  see  them 
if  they  were.  The  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  are  numerous,  and  visitors  should 
be  at  no  loss  for  accommodations  at  such 
rates  as  they  may  desire. 

This  will  be  the  fourth  meeting  of  the 
State  Association  held  in  Philadelphia. 
The  first  was  in  December,  1855.  It  was 
held  in  the  Philadelphia  City  Institute,  a 
three  days'  session,  closing  with  a  banquet, 
at  which  President  Allen  of  Girard  College 
presided,  which  was  attended  by  700  or 
800  people  and  at  which  addresses  were 
made  by  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Henry  C. 
Hickok,  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  and  other 
men  who  gave  direction  and  energy  to  the 
work  of  that  early  day.  We  recall  this 
meeting  as  distinctly  as  those  of  1872  and 
1901,  though  it  was  fifty-six  years  ago. 
llien  for  the  first  time  we  saw  Edwin 
Forrest  as  "  Macbeth  "  at  the  old  Walnut 
Street  Theatre.  It  was  a  memorable  night. 
The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  are  found 
in  Volume  4,  pp.  195-224,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal. 

The  second  Philadelphia  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in  1872,  and 
the  third  in  the  Girls'  High  School  in  1901, 
both  during  the  summer  vacation.  The 
fourth  will  be  held  in  191 1,  in  the  William 
Penn  High  School,  and  again  in  mid- 
winter. The  presiding  officers  at  these  four 
meetings  are  all  from  Lancaster  and  Leb- 
anon. Prof.  Wm.  Van  Lear  Davis,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Lancaster  Boys'  High  School, 
in  1855  and  Dr.  John  S.  Stahr,  president 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  in  1901 ;  in 
1872  Hon.  Henry  Houck  and  in  191 1  Supt. 
F.  W.  Robbins,  both  of  Lebanon.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  1872  are  found  in  Volume  21, 
pp.  72-112,  and  of  1901  in  Volume  50,  pp. 
47-161,  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

Arrangements  are  actively  under  way 
for  a  great  meeting,  and  a  most  cordial 
welcome  by  Superintendent  Brumbaugh 
and  the  teachers  and  school  authorities  of 
Philadelphia.  Let  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  and  the  school  directors  of  the 
State  at  large  make  191 1  the  banner  year 
of  the  State  Association  in  enrollment  and 
attendance. 

We  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  here 
the  closing  paragraph  of  the  address  of 
welcome  in  1901  of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks, 
then  superintendent  of  schools,  as  follows: 
"It  is  a  glorious  privilege  to  be  living 
and  working   in   this   age   of   educational 


progress.  The  19th  century  stands  first 
among  all  the  centuries  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Its  achievements  in  science  and 
invention,  in  manufactures,  commerce  and 
transportation,  in  civic  and  political  growth 
and  development,  are  as  wonderful  as  the 
fairy  tales  of  Oriental  imagination.  But 
I  believe  that  the  development  of  the  facili- 
ties for  education,  and  especially  for  the 
education  of  the  common  people,  outranks 
them  all ;  and  that  the  fairest  chaplet  which 
the  19th  century  as  it  passed  away  placed 
upon  the  head  of  the  20th  century  was  the 
chaplet  of  free  public  schools.  It  is  this 
sacred  institution  that  it  is  the  mission  of 
the  State  Educational  Association  to  pre- 
serve and  foster,  so  that  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  20th  century  may 
be  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  common- 
wealth. As  the  representatives  of  this 
mission  I  bid  you  all,  again,  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  Philadelphia." 
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I  ALWAYS  FIND  IT  TONIC." 


PROF.   M  ANDREW   ON   DR.    HIGBEE   MEMORIAL. 


IN  a  pleasant  letter  from  Prof.  William 
McAndrew,  Principal  of  the  Washing- 
ton Irving  High  School  of  New  York  City, 
he  tells  how  that  fascinating  book  of  trib- 
utes to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Higbee,  issued 
twenty  years  ago,  has  impressed  him. 

"Speaking  of  biography,"  he  says,  "I 
have  had  on  the  library  table  for  some  time 
your  memorial  volume  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee. 
I  have  taken  it  up  many  times  for  a  spare 
half-hour  or  so.    I  always  find  it  tonic. 

"  I  am  wondering  how  much  of  the 
man's  imperfections — he  must  have  had 
some — bothered  him  or  his  friends  or  his 
subordinates  in  his  high  offices.  Memorial 
volumes  are  so  apt  to  make  some  of  us 
despair  because  they  paint  the  hero  in  such 
perfection.  I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Blod- 
gett,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Syracuse, 
but  his  friends  spoiled  for  me  the  memorial 
addresses  because  his  fine  outbursts  of 
temper  and  other  human  weaknesses  that 
made  the  man  one  of  us  and  lovable,  not 
worshipful,  were  ignored  and  only  a  perfect 
and  impossible  man  was  created  by  the 
speakers. 

"  In  my  thirty  years  of  service  I  have 
attended  many  funerals  of  principals. 
Often  I  have  heard  a  superintendent  who, 
while  the  man  was  alive,  had  ridiculed  and 
abused  him,  stand  up  and  pass  unqualified 
praise  for  the  dead  schoolmaster.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  known  some  men  who,  like 
the  Higbee  described  in  your  book»  seemed 
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to  me  to  be  everything  they  should  be — 
everything,  for  instance,  I  should  want 
myself  or  a  beloved  son  to  be.  A  Charles 
M.  Skinner,  writer  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(he  is  dead)  was  one;  Joseph  Estabrook, 
principal  of  the  Michigan  Normal  School, 
was  one;  Lawrence  McLouth,  president  of 
the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
was  another.  Skinner  had  no  enemies  and 
no  trouble  in  his  life  that  I  ever  heard  of 
until  the  sickness  that  took  him  off;  but 
Estabrook  and  McLouth,  both  school  men, 
and  each  as  near  a  saintly  character  as  any 
person  I  ever  knew,  were  harassed, 
hounded  and  degraded  by  men  in  political 
power,  always  through  E/s  or  M.'s  refusal 
to  do  dirty  work.  Both  were  dropped  to 
positions  of  inferior  honor. 

"I  should  judge  that  Higbee  pleased 
nearly  everybody,  and  yet  how  could  that 
be  possible?  If  God  himself  were  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  there  are  those  who 
have  so  over-trained  their  critical  power 
that  they  would  stew  about  his  imperfec- 
tions. I  like  this  that  you  say  about  Doctor 
Higbee :  '  He  never  found  out  that  he  was 
State  Superintendent,  gave  no  orders,  made 
requests  and  suggestions.'  Only  a  really 
strong  man  can  do  it  that  way.  But  the 
really  strong  man  gets  twice  as  much  done 
twice  as  easily  by  making  requests  instead 
of  giving  orders.    So  it  seems  to  me. 

"  It  is,  I  am  afraid,  an  imposition  to  write 
you  at  such  length.  It  would  be  an  easy 
thing  to  talk  about.  I  was  wondering, 
though,  whether  dear  old  Pennsylvania  ever 
vexed  Higbee  and  made  him  humanly  irri- 
table. If  not,  I'm  too  far  in  the  class  below 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  his  splendid 
example." 

"We  see  what  we  bring  eyes  to  see." 
Mr.  McAndrew  recognizes  the  kinship  of 
this  fine  soul  and  would  have  gloried  in 
knowing  Dr.  Higbee  as  a  familiar  friend. 

Yes,  he  was  a  man  intensely  human,  and 
that  is  why  we  loved  him  so.  His  eye  could 
blaze,  and  his  tongue  could  scorch  like 
flame,  and  at  times  his  feelings  might  get 
the  better  of  his  judgment,  but  always  he 
knew,  and  lived  up  to  that  knowledge :  "  I 
may  do  all  that  may  become  a  man,  who 
dares  do  more  is  none." 

Who  knew  more  deeply  than  he  the  fine 
temper  of  the  Greek  at  his  best?  He  would 
have  been  a  soldier  dear  to  Aristides. 
With  the  pathos  of  the  old  Greek  spirit  he 
could  have  said,  "Life  is  sad,  and  to- 
morrow we  die — therefore  let  us  be  noble." 

But  he  knew  Bethlehem  later  and  better 
than  Athens.  He  knew  the  Christ  as  his 
dearest  friend,  his  Elder  Brother,  and 
"when  reviled  he  reviled  not  again."  He 
is  the  one  most  remarkable  man  we  have 


ever  known,  and  some  coming  day  we  hope 
Mr.  McAndrew  may  know  him  too. 

One  value  of  a  book  like  this  is  that  it 
may  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  those  we 
have  never  met  but  whom  we  hope  to  find 
and  know  when  we  pass  into  the  Hereafter. 
We  have  just  been  reading  with  absorbing 
interest  the  delightful  biography  of  Eliza- 
beth Prentiss,  author  of  "  Stepping  Heaven- 
ward." Hers,  for  us,  is  another  name  upon 
this  cherished  list. 


THE    STATE   ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Educational  Association  and  the  local 
authorities  of  Philadelphia  are  actively  at 
work  in  preparation  for  the  annual  meeting 
to  be  held  during  the  Christmas  holiday 
season.  The  following  stirring  call  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State  was  issued  some  weeks 
ago  by  the  President  of  the  Assodadon, 
Supt.  F.  W.  Robbins,  of  Lebanon,  and  has 
been  widely  distributed  through  the  offices 
of  the  superintendents. 

To  the  Teachers  of  Pennsylvania:  The 
sixty-second  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  December 
26th,  27th,  28th  and  29th,  191 1.  By  cour- 
tesy of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  various 
sessions  will  be  held  in  the  William  Peon 
High  School,  the  Central  High  School,  and 
the  Girls'  Normal  School,  all  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  and  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  one  another. 

Under  the  new  Constitution,  adopted  at 
the  meeting  in  Erie,  July,  1910,  the  scope  of 
the  Association  has  been  broadened,  and  its 
opportunities  for  greater  usefulness  to  the 
teaching  force  of  Pennsylvania'  have  been 
greatly  augmented.  All  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  State  are  brought  together, 
and  every  phase  of  education  is  represented. 
Besides  the  general  sessions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, there  are  meetings  of  the  varions 
departments  and  round  tables,  including  the 
Department  of  City  and  Borough  Superin- 
tendence, the  Department  of  County  Super- 
intendence, the  High  School  Department, 
the  Department  of  Graded  Schools,  the 
Department  of  Ungraded  Schools,  the 
Department  of  Normal  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, Nature  Study  Round  Table,  Manual 
Training  Round  Table,  and  Child  Study 
Round  Table.  Each  Department  and  Round 
Table  has  prepared  an  excellent  program 
of  unusual  interest  to  all  progressive 
teachers. 

Many  prominent  educational  men  and 
women  of  our  own  State  have  consented  to 
present  papers  and  take  part  in  the  discus- 
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sions,  at  the  various  meetings.  In  addition, 
men  of  national  prominence  have  been 
engaged,  among  whom  are  Dr.  David  Sned- 
den,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Dr.  H.  C.  White,  President  of  the 
University  of  Georgia ;  Dr.  Calvin  N.  Ken- 
dall, Commissioner  of  Education,  New 
Jersey;  Dr.  Myron  T.  Scudder,  Principal  of 
the  Froebel  Collegiate  and  Normal  Insti- 
tute, New  York  City;  Prof.  Charles  A. 
Shaver,  State  Department,  New  York; 
Supt  Henry  Snyder,  Jersey  City ;  and  5upt. 
J.  W.  Carr,"Bayonne,  New  Jersey. 

The  School  Buildings  in  which  the  Asso- 
ciation and  its  Departments  are  to  convene 
are  among  the  best  types  of  modem  school 
architecture,  and  are  well  worth  a  visit  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  education. 
Besides,  during  the  Holiday  Season  is  the 
best  time  to  visit  the  City,  Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  the  lowest  possible  rail- 
road rates  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The 
teachers  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Flotmders,  District  Superin- 
tendent, Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee, 
are  formulating  plans  for  the  entertainment 
of  visiting  teachers,  in  order  to  make  their 
visit  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  Taken 
altogether,  the  many  advantages  of  this 
meeting  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  are 
far  superior  to  those  of  any  preceding 
meeintg. 

The  State  Educational  Association  de- 
serves the  active  support  of  every  progres- 
sive teacher  in  the  State.  It  is  the  one 
organization  that  can  build  up  the  teaching 
profession  on  the  broadest  lines.  It  has 
done  much  in  the  past,  and  with  its  present 
broad  and  complete  organization  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  good  it  may  do 
in  the  future.  But,  if  the  Association  is  to 
reach  its  highest  efficiency,  it  must  have  a 
large  permanent  membership.  New  Jersey 
has  a  teaching  force  of  about  10,000,  and 
an  enrollment  in  the  State  Association  of 
7)500,  Pennsylvania  teachers  number  about 
30,000,  and  2,000  are  enrolled  annually  in 
the  Association.  -New  Jersey,  with  one- 
third  as  many  teachers  as  Pennsylvania, 
has  an  enrollment  four  times  as  large. 
The  percentage  of  teachers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Association  is  a  fair 
measure  of  the  educational  spirit  of  the 
State. 

For  various  reasons  many  teachers  are 
unable  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  they  conclude,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  their  becoming  mem- 
bers. The  fact  is  that  the  teacher  who  can- 
not attend  needs  permanent  membership 
most.  It  is  the  one  way  by  which  he  can 
keep  in  touch  with  the  educational  life  of 
his  State.    Every  member  receives  annually 


a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, containing  all  the  papers  read  at  the 
meeting,  verbatim  reports  of  all  addresses 
and  discussions,  a  list  of  members  of  the 
Association,  and  much  other  useful  infor- 
mation. It  is  a  volume  of  200  pages,  and 
within  its  covers  one  can  find  the  latest 
information  as  to  methods  or  supervision; 
manual  training  or  nature  study;  the 
teacher  or  the  pupil;  college  or  normal 
school ;  rural  schools  or  city  schools ;  indus- 
trial or  cultural  education.  No  progressive 
teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  the  annual 
copy  of  the  Proceedings  whether  he  can 
attend  the  meetings  or  not. 

The  annual  enrollment  fee  is  $1.00.  Life 
membership  fee  $10.00.  By  enclosing  $1.00 
to  the  Treasurer,  Prof.  David  S.  Keck, 
Kutztown,  Pa.,  you  may  obtain  the  member- 
ship card  which  entitles  you  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  to  receive 
a  copy  of  the  Proceedings;  or,  if  you 
prefer,  hand  it  to  your  County  or  District 
Superintendent,  and  he  will  attend  to  the 
matter  for  you. 


EXPRESS    COMPANY    EXTORTION. 


THE  word  "extortion"  is  from  "ex" 
and  "torqueo"  (to  twist),  and  means 
literally  "  to  twist  out  of  your  hands,"  not 
with  legal  right  but  because  of  greater 
strength  or  skill  from  advantage  of  posi- 
tion— for  the  time.  That  is  the  situation 
of  the  Express  Companies. 

We  took  to-day  to  the  Adams  Express 
office  a  book  weighing  five  pounds  to  be  sent 
perhaps  one  hundred  miles.  It  was  not  to 
be  transferred  to  any  other  express  com- 
pany— thus  affording  excuse  for  additional 
charge  or  double  rate.  The  route  was 
direct — ^the  carriage  to  the  point  of  delivery 
by  the  same  company  that  received  it.  The 
limit  of  weight  by  mail  is  four  pounds,  and 
the  rate  eight  cents  per  pound.  So  it  was 
one  pound  too  heavy  for  the  United  States, 
and  must  go  by  express  or  not  at  all.  Said 
the  man  at  the  counter. 

"We  charge  eight  cents  a  pound  on 
books." 

"  But  that  is  the  charge  at  the  postoffice, 
and  by  mail  I  can  send  four  pounds  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  This  book  does  not  go 
more  than  a  hundred  miles.  It  weighs  one 
pound  too  much  for  the  mails,  and  your 
rate  is  extortionate." 

"  Well,  our  rate  is  forty  cents  for  a  book 
that  weighs  five  pounds." 

"  Don't  you  allow  to  New  York  pub- 
lishers and  others  any  better  rate  than  that 
in  your  competition  with  the  postoffice 
when  books  weigh  less  than  four  pounds?" 
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''  Our  charge  for  books  is  always  eight 
cents  a  pound."  (Which  the  same  is  not 
true,  though  the  man  may  not  have  known 

it.) 

"  Don't  you  make  classifications  so  that 
publications  classed  as  printed  matter  can 
be  sent  at  lower  rates?" 

"  We  send  newspapers  at  a  cent  a  pound." 

Eight  cents  a  pound  was  paid  on  the  five- 
pound  book,  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  sent.  How  long  must  this  "extor- 
tion "  be  continued  ?  The  book  could  have 
been  mailed  at  any  United  States  postoffice 
to  any  one  of  a  million  postoffices  scattered 
through  twenty-nine  foreign  nations,  many 
of  these  offices  being  half-way  round  the 
world,  and  the  cost  would  have  been  but 
sixty  cents.  But  we  could  not  mail  it  to  any 
point  within  the  United  States!  Eleven 
pounds  can  be  sent  to  the  world  outside, 
but  no  more  than  four  pounds  here  at 
home. 

John  Wanamaker,  when  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, seemed  to  think  that  this  was  done  by 
Congress  in  the  interest  of  the  Express 
Companies.  In  Germany  it  would  cost  five 
cents  to  send  such  a  book  by  parcels  post 
anywhere  within  the  empire. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Government  were  put  upon  these  robber 
barons  of  the  Express  Companies?  There 
is  not  a  civilized  country  in  the  world  that 
does  not  have  better  postal  arrangements 
for  the  transmission  of  packages  than  our 
own.  And  we  claim  to  safe-g^ard  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  our  people  beyond 
any  other  nation  on  earth  t 

Some  time  ago  we  had  an  experience 
with  the  express  companies  that  was  inter- 
esting. A  man  in  Dakota  ordered  two  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  "Flag  of  the  Free" 
Song  Collection,  and  directed  they  be  sent 
by  express.  When  the  books  reached  him, 
weighing  about  80  pounds,  the  express 
charges  were  $17.  He  refused  to  pay  the 
company.  For  several  months  they  wanted 
us  to  pay  these  charges  which  we  refused 
to  do.  Of  course  they  kept  the  books,  and 
we  never  received  anything  for  them. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  of  October  i8th 
says,  under  the  heading  "  Real  or  Sham 
Parcels  Post." 

"  Another  *  foreign  country  * — ^to  wit,  the 
Republic  of  Panama — ^has  been  admitted  to 
the  benefits  of  parcels  post  shipments  between 
itself  and  the  United  States.  The  peculiarity 
of  a  postal  treaty  is  that  it  can  be  made  by 
the  Postmaster  General  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Nobody  finds  fault 
with  any  of  the  numerous  postal  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  Postmaster  General,  nor  is 
the  latest  addition  to  their  number  complained 
of.    On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  made  a  text 


for  preachments  against  Congress  because  of 
the  continued  denial  to  the  American  people  of 
a  boon  freely  granted  to  foreigners.  Congress 
is  counseled  to  no  longer  stultify  itself  by 
acting  as  if  a  real  parcels  post  would  be  an 
injurious  thing  here.  This  leads  one  up  to  the 
question  whether  the  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  to  carry  pack- 
ages up  to  an  ii-pound  limit  at  8  or  12  cents 
a  pound  would  give  us  a  "real  parcels  post" 
The  people  have  waited  so  long  for  the  real 
thing  that  they  ought  not  be  asked  to  accept 
a  '  lemon '  as  a  substitute. 

"An  8-cent-a-pound  parcels  post,  with  a 
weight  limit  of  il  pounds,  would  be  the 
merest  sham.  It  might  serve  for  mailing  one- 
pound  boxes  of  candy  to  our  lady  of  the  sweet 
tooth,  but  for  packages  of  the  weight  ordi- 
narily sent  by  express  the  service  would  be 
useless.  The  rates  ( from  two  to  five  times  the 
express  company  rates  for  average  distances) 
would  be  prohibitory.  When  a  postal  parcels 
delivery  system  shall  be  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try it  should  be  one  as  good  as,  or  better  than, 
the  people  of  Germany  enjoy  in  their  domestic 
commerce.  In  that  country  one  can  send  any 
package  from  anywhere  to  anywhere  by  post 
at  a  rate  of  about  three-quarters  of  one  cent 
per  pound.  The  conditions  of  the  service  are 
wide  enough  to  permit  the  farmer  to  send 
butter  or  live  poultry,  or  the  North  Sea  fisher- 
man to  send  his  catch,  directly  to  his  city 
customers.  Travelers  on  tour  may  leave  their 
'  wash '  at  one  hotel  to  be  laundered  and  have 
it  sent  by  post  to  their  next  stopping  place. 
The  possibilities  of  the  service  are  mfinite; 
and  the  postal  vans  collect  the  packages  at  one 
end  of  the  route  and  deliver  them  at  tfie  otiicr, 
whether  in  town  or  country.  The  weight  limit 
is  100  pounds;  in  short,  the  German  Postal 
Express  performs  all  the  functions  here  rele- 
gated to  the  express  companies.  It  does  more ; 
for  the  express  companies  neither  collect 
nor  deliver  in  the  rural  districts.  We  cojild 
have  such  a  service  by  taking  over  the  physical 
property  of  the  express  companies,  and  their 
railway  contracts,  by  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, and  articulating  the  urban  express  sjrs- 
tems  with  the  rural  free  delivery  service." 

An  intelligent  Congressman  was  asked 
why  we  cannot  have  a  parcels  post.  His 
secretary  laid  on  the  tables  two  piles  of 
letters,  one  high  and  formidable,  the  other 
insignificant.  With  these  two  piles  as  an 
object-lesson  the  Congressman  explained: 
"  Parcels  post  is  a  good  deal  like  woman 
suffrage ;  as  soon  as  we  know  a  majority  of 
the  women  in  America  want  suffrage,  it  is 
theirs.  As  soon  as  we  know  Americans 
want  parcels  post,  they  can  have  it.  I'm  in 
favor  of  it  myself  and  would  vote  for  it 
gladly;  but  my  job  is  to  speak  for  my  con- 
stituents, not  for  myself.  Now,  here's  the 
test ;  this  big  pile  of  letters  came  from  peo- 
ple who  don't  want  parcels  post.  Every 
man  among  them  thinks  of  No.  i— either  he 
is  in  the  express  business,  or  he  is  a  country 
merchant  afraid  of  losing  trade  if  folks 
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could  buy  through  the  mails.  This  handful 
of  letters  is  from  the  people  who  do  want 
parcels  post.  Most  of  them,  like  yourself, 
have  been  abroad  and  have  seen  what  a 
tremendous  boon  the  institution  is  to  the 
great  masses.  If  every  man  and  woman 
realized  as  we  do  what  we  miss  in  not  hav- 
ing a  parcels  post,  they  would  sit  down 
immediately  and  write  a  demand  for  it  of 
their  Congressman.  Then  we  should  have 
it^  as  we  have  anything  else  we  need  and 
ask  for." 

Moral:  Write  to  your  Congressman, 
whether  Congress  is  or  is  not  in  session, 
if  you  favor  better  and  cheaper  postal  pro- 
visions for  the  carriage  and  delivery  of 
packages  through  the  United  States  mails. 

The  Parcels  Post  should  make  the  U.  S. 
Mails  the  general  carrier  for  the  people  at 
large.  It  can  be  made  to  bring  in  such 
revenue  to  the  Government  as  will  make  up 
in  part  for  some  of  the  loss  we  are  sure  to 
have  because  of  lower  Tariff  duties. 


OPEN    PLAYGROUND. 


THE  Starr  Garden  recreation  building 
and  playground,  in  Philadelphia,  were 
officially  dedicated  a  few  days  since,  in  the 
presence  of  Mayor  Reyburn,  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Recreation,  heads  of  many 
educational  organizations  and  as  many  of 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  in  which 
the  recreation  centre  is  located  as  could 
crowd  into  the  gymnasium,  where  the  exer- 
cises were  held,  or  get  within  hearing  dis- 
tance at  the  open  windows. 

Supt.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  made  the  dedica- 
tory address  as  follows: 

"I  dedicate  this  great  play  centre  to 
every  baby  that  comes  here  in  its  mother's 
arms  to  receive  the  healthful  benefit  offered 
by  an  open  place  under  proper  care. 

"  I  dedicate  it  to  every  boy  and  girl  who 
comes  here  to  obtain  a  better  outlook  upon 
life  and  to  improve  himself  physically, 
mentally  and  morally. 

"  I  dedicate  it  to  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  neighborhood  who  may  come  here 
for  any  of  the  many  purposes  which  the 
excellent  plant  offers,  to  learn  gymnastics, 
to  hear  lectures  on  care  of  children  or 
management  of  the  home,  to  a  neighbor- 
hood gathering  of  any  kind,  or  for  a  sani- 
tary bath. 

"I  dedicate  it  to  the  entire  community 
and  trust  that  you  will  use  it  to  the  utmost 
and  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given  to  you 
by  the  Mayor,  the  City  Councils  and  the 
Board  of  Recreation,  in  whose  charge  it 
has  been. 


"  Use  it  to  help  yourselves  and  to  help 
one  another,  and  remember  that  he  that 
serves  his  fellow  man  is  also  serving  God." 

Doctor  Brumbaugh  said  that  the  opening 
of  the  Starr  Garden  was  the  beginning  of 
the  freedom  of  the  childhood  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  beginning  which  should  be 
imitated  until  every  child  in  Philadelphia 
has  secured  a  square  deal  in  being  given 
the  same  opportunity  now  given  the  chil- 
dren in  the  neighborhood  of  Starr  Garden. 
He  said  that  laws  and  provisions  for  the 
recreation  of  the  children  as  well  as  adults 
are  equally  as  important  as  legislation 
governing  them  during  their  working  hours, 
and  provisions  for  protecting  them  during 
their  time  of  sleep.  The  playgpround  is  in 
many  ways  of  greater  importance  than  the 
hospital.  It  is  better  that  the  children 
should  come  here  and  play  themselves  into 
health  than  have  to  go  to  a  hospital  to 
regain  that  which  was  lost  through  neglect 
of  proper  play  and  exercise. 

Mayor  Reyburn  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
exercises  and  in  his  speech  he  said,  "We 
cannot  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  better  pur- 
pose than  to  help  make  our  city  stand  out 
prominently  as  one  that  takes  care  of  its 
young  and  thus  equips  them  to  take  future 
care  of  themselves  and  to  become  citizens 
who  can  take  care  of  the  city." 

Mr.  Lee  A.  Hanmer,  of  New  York,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Playground  Associa- 
tion, congratulated  Philadelphia  upon  the 
great  progress  she  is  making  in  the  play 
movement,  saying  that  she  is  at  present  in 
advance  of  New  York. 

The  Municipal  Band  played  in  the  yard 
for  an  hour  before  the  opening  of  the 
exercises,  and  while  the  speaking  and  cere- 
monies were  taking  place  in  the  building  a 
full  programme  of  athletic  contests  was 
carried  out  on  the  playground.  Races, 
jumping,  vaulting  and  various  games  for 
both  seniors  and  juniors  made  up  a  most 
interesting  series  of  athletic  events  which 
was  witnessed  by  more  than  a  thousand 
grownups  and  several  thousand  children 
who  were  unable  to  get  within  the  building. 

The  new  play  centre  will  be  under  the 
principalship  of  P.  C.  Jacobus,  and  the 
direction  of  W.  D.  Champlin,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Recreation.  The 
Board  of  Recreation  is  composed  of  Joseph 
McAllister,  president;  Charles  T.  Walker, 
secretary;  Senator  Tustin,  Superintendent 
Brumbaugh  and  William  A.  Stecher, 
Director  of  Physical  Education  of  the 
public  schools.  Mayor  Reyburn  and  Dr. 
Joseph  S.  Neff,  Director  of  Public  Health 
and  Charities,  are  members  by  virtue  of 
their  offices. 
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Musical  Bee. — The  London  papers  describe  a 
mndcal  bee,  patterned  after  the  *' spelling  bees/' 
which  have  had  an  extensive  run  at  times.  In  open- 
ing the  proceedings  the  Chairman  said  that  their  ob- 
ject was  more  directly  intended  to  draw  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  art  of  x(iusic  and  of  its  history. 
Among  the  ancients  competitions  were  known  to  have 
been  held  in  that  accomplishment,  and  since  the 
Norman  Conquest  tests  in  music  and  poetry  had 
formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod. 
The  competitions  then  commenced.  From  their  na- 
ture it  may  be  gathered  that  there  was  an  almost  total 


absence  of  those  amusing  incidents  which  are  the 
principal  features  of  spelling  bees.  They  were  di- 
vided into  eight  classes,  the  first  being  for  the  best 
reader  of  piano-forte  music  at  sight.  The  three 
young  ladies  who  competed  showed  much  proficiency 
in  one  of  Handel's  least-known  compositions.  The 
best  singer  at  sight  was  a  gendemen,  who  gave  ad- 
mirably Handel's  "  Droop  not,  young  lover,*'  an 
unfamiliar  song  to  amateurs.  The  remaming  subjects 
for  trial  included  quartette  singing  at  sight,  and  piano- 
forte solos  for  the  "ear-test  competition.''  A  few 
questions  Were  put  to  a  dozen  competitors.    Asked  to 


IN   HAPPY  MOMENTS. 


W.  V.  Waixacb. 


1.  in       hap-  py    moments  day  by      day,       The    sands    of    life      may    pass 

2.  Though  anx-  ious  eyes  up  -  on    us      gaxe.      And    hearts  with  fond  -  ness    beat, 


VTbose 


swifl  but  tranquil  tide  a  -  way, 
smile  up-  on  each  feature  plays 


From  time's  un- er    -  ring  glass.        Yet     hopes  we  used  as 
With  truthful  -  ness     re  -  plete.        Some  thoughts  none  other 


nrii  III'  iircrn 


bright  to  deem,    Re-membrance  will      re  -  call.  Whose  pure  and  whose  unfad-ing  beam, 
can       re-place,    Re-membrance  will      re  -  call,  Which    in    the  fiight  of  years  we  trace.      Is 


dear-er  far    than  all,     Whose  pure  and  whose  unfading  beam,  Is       dear-er  far  than  all. 
dear-er  far    than  all,     Which     in  the  flight  of  years  we  trace.  Is      dear-er  &r  than  all. 


state  the  difference  between  music  and  noise,  one 
young  genUemen  promptly  answered  that  "music 
was  harmonious,  and  noise  was  not  harmonious." 
This  was  the  only  reply  that  provoked  laughter,  the 
examination  generally  showing  conclusively  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  competitors.  Some  of  the  questions  were  diffi- 
cult enough  to  shake  their  confidence,  but  eventually 
the  number  was  reduced  to  four,  who  fought  for  the 
mastery  while  another  competition  was  carried  on. 
The  prizes,  consisting  principally  of  works  of  the  old 
masters,  were  distributed  at  the  conclusion  of  each 


trial.  The  referees  associated  with  the  Chairman 
were  all  Professors  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
The  Ear. — The  ability  of  the  ear  to  detect  and 
analyze  sound  is  wonderful  beyond  all  comprehen- 
sion. Sound-waves  chase  each  other  up  and  down 
through  the  air,  superposed  in  entangled  pulsations; 
yet  a  cylinder  of  the  air  not  larger  than  a  quill  con- 
veys them  to  the  ear,  and  each  string  of  that  wonder- 
ful harp  selects  its  appropriate  sound,  and  repeats  the 
music  to  the  soul  within.  Though  a  thousand  instru- 
ments be  played  at  once,  there  is  no  confusion,  but 
each  is  heard,  and  all  may  blend  in  harmony. — Steele, 


Good  Directors. 


**  It  may  be  of  little  importance  who  is  chosen  Gover- 
nor or  President,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  whom 
we  shall  have  for  School  Directors/' 

"Believer's  Vision/' 


This  Picture  for  Homes  and  Schools,  with  its  pleas- 
ing and  hopeful  suggestion,  will  be  greeted  with  approval 
everywhere*  It  is  Sent  Free  to  all  persons  subscribing  for 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  )9I2. 


NotaMe  Articles  That  Have  Recently  Appeared  or  are  About  to  Appear  In 

THE  MAGAZINE  "EDUCATION" 

32nd  YEAR— SEPTEMBER,  1911 

Diffferentiatioa  of  High  School  English President  Charles  W.  Eliot 

Instruction  of  Exceptional  Children Associate  Sapt.  Andrew  W.  Edson,  New  York  City 

The  History  of  Art  as  a  College  Discipline.     T.  Lindsey  Blajney,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Pres.  American  Fed- 
eration of  Arts. 

Vocational  Training Charles  A.  King,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

The  Importance  of  Hahit  Formation  .  .   .  Ptof.  O.  J.  Schuster,  Sl|ite  Normal  School,  Platteyille,  Wis. 

The  Place  of  Agricultttre  in  Higher  Education.    Prof.  I^  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Essential  Principles  In  Teaching  English  .   .  .  Charles  Swain  Thomas,  Newton,  Mass.,  High  School 

The  Sunday  School  Curriculum.     William  C.  Rnediger,  Ph.D.,  George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
iogtcm,  D.  C. 

Accuracy  in  Arithmetic Joseph  V.  Collins,  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Where  Shall  we  lay  the  Emphasis  in  Teaching  Geography?    Prof.  R.  H.  Whitbeck,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Student  Organizations  hi  City  High  Schools.     Dean  David  E.  Cloyd,  Highland  Park  College,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

The  Religious  Freedom  of  the  Schools Mary  H.  Leonard,  Rochester,  Mass. 

The  Moral  Training  of  Private  School  Boys Charles  K.  Taylor,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

High  School  Biology  and  Sex  Hygiene Prof.  H.  E.  Walter,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Throoghont  the  school  year  a  series  of  suggestive  Esuumination  Questions  on  the  College  English  Reqnire- 
mentSy  and  a  series  of  brief  Biographies  of  Historic  Educators  will  be  special  features. 

All  Articles  hi  EDUCATION  are  strictly  orighud 

Subscription  $3.00  a  year— 35  cents  a  number 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY.    »20  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CONTBNTS  OF  UcCASKETS  ''LINCOLN  LITERARY  COLLECTION  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  BOMBT 

lion  tfaui  sis  Huadctd  BmI  SclMtioos  in  PioM  and  Poetry  ioff  lUadfav  aai  Good  Mtmorr  Woi^ 

**Vt  I  can  KAttcr  fbwots  along  tha  potk»  or  put  touebM  el  a  toair  aunaot  Into  tbo  Ufa  dk  any  human  being f  tf  I  caa  aovrln  any 
heart  tha  aaeda  that  awaka  deiBie  iot  heaTtaly  nunna—by  wood  ot  deed,  Mntfanentof  aong—then  I  feei  that  I " 


PORTRAIT—Abide  with  Me— Aboa  Ben  Adhem— Abcmham  Uncoln— Addreee  at  Bnnkcr  Hill— Addreee  at  Gctcysbarg— Aftr 
in  the  Deeert— After  All— Again  to  Thy  Dear  Name— Agaeux  on  Fiftieth  Birthday— Age  of  Pragreee— Afa-  and  Sca^Ancrica 
Flag— American  Gorenment — ^American  Repnblic— America  Unconquerable — ^Among  My  Booka  -Angd  Faces— Aagdie 


^Songa  are  Swelling-^Angels  of  Bethlehem — Annie  Laurie— 'Annirenary  Addreee- Antiquity  of  Freedom  Apoatrophe  la 
the  Ocean— Apoatrophe  to  Watcr~  Arrow  and  Soog^Art  Then  living  Yet  Y— Art  Thou  Weary  f— At  the  Laat— Anki  Law 
Syne— Aux  ItaUena— Battle  Hymn  of  Reuublic— Battle  of  Blenheim— Battle  ofHohenlinden— Battle  of  Waterioo— Beatitudre  Bfirf 
flu  Snow— Beauty  of  Nature— Beauty  or  the  Oonda— Bella  of  Shandon— Beth  Gelert^Bcttcr  Than  Gold— Beuer  Way— Bible  aad 
Iliad— Bingen  on  the  Rhine— Birda  in  Summei^Bivoaac  of  the  Dead— Bleat  Be  the  Tie  that  Bind- BUnd  Pteddlcr-Blne  and  Giay^ 
Blue  Bird'a  Song— Boadicea— Bonnie  Doon— Booka  and  Reading— Border  Song— The  Boy— The  Boya— Brave  at  Home— BM» 
Break,  Break— The  Bridge— Brightest  and  Beat— Bright  Side— British  Oak— Broken  Win|^Brutua  on  Death  ef  Cacsai^Buli 
Song— Burial  of  Moses— Burial   of  Sir   John  Moore— Burr  and  Blennerhassett— By  Cool  Siloam's  Shady  Rill— Caka  on  tta 


listening  ^ar  of  Night— Cato's  Solilociuy— Cavalry  Charge— Chambered    Nautilus— Character  of  Mr.  Pitt^-Chaige  of  lijikt 

'  on,  the  Cei 


Brigade-Charm  of  Voice:  Socratea— Charmer— Cheiron,  the  Centaur— Chide  Mildly  the  Erring-ChUd  and  Sea  SheU— Child  la 
Judgment  Seat— Chofa*  Invisibie— Christmaa  Carol— City  of  the  living^The  Goud— Cloaing  Year^-Celumbia,  Gem  of  the  Oa 
Come,  Holy  Spirit— Come,  Sleep,  O  Sleep— Come,  Ye  Disconsolate— Commit  to  Memory — Contrasted  Soliloquies— Corai  Gc< 
Coionach-H>>wper's  Grave — Cradle  Song— Criminality  of  Dueling— Croeaing  the  Bar— Crossing  the  Rublcon-^-Crowded  Sir... 
Cubes  and  Spheres— Cynic— Dailbdils— The  Da^  ia  Done— Dead  Calm  at  Sea— Dear  Country  Mine— Dearest  Spot— Death  of  Col»> 
ridge— Death  of  John  Quincy  Adams— Death  of  the  Flowers- Definite  Training— Destruction  of  Sennacherib— Dickens  in  Can^— 
Dirge— Dine  for  One  Who  Fell  in  Battle— Dirge  for  the  Soldier^Disappointment— Distrust  of  Liberty— Divided— Doing  for  Othci»- 
Douglaa,  Tender  and  True— Douglas'  Account  of  Himself— Doubttu— Dream  of  Qarence— Dream  Power— Driving  Home  the 
Cows— Drummer  Boy— Drunkard— Dying  Gladiator— Each  and  All — £legy  in  a  Country  Churchyard— Elegy  on  Maum  Blaase— 
Element  of  Justice— Enduring  Influence— Enid's  Sonff>^E  Pluribus  Imum— Eulogy  on  President  Garfield— Evening— EvcaiBr 
Brings  Us  Home— Evening  Wind— Everlasting  Memorial— Excelsior — Exhortation  to  ISrayer— Exploit  of  Hector— Expoatnlation  sad 
Reply— Fablea  from  iGsop :  Twenty-four  Fables— Fall  Fashions— Fall  of  Wolsey— Familiar  Psalms— Far  Away— Tar  Away  the 
Camp  Firea  Bum- A  Farewell— Father,  Whate'er  of  Earthly  Bliss— Field  Lilies— Flee  aa  a  Bird-  Flood  of  Years— Flow  Gently,  Sweet 
Aftoo— Flowers  for  the  Brave— Footsteps  of  Angels— Forest  Hymn— Forever  and  Forever— Four  Outlines— Fretting  Jennie— FroB 
Greenland's  Icy  Mountains— Gahi  of  Loss— Gardener's  Burial— The  Gentleman— Gloiy— God  Bless  Our  Native  Land- God  Kaowdh 
—God  Moves  in  a  Mysterious  Way— God's  Acre—"  Goe.  Little  Booke  "—Gone— Good  Deeds  Past-  Good  Great  Man— Good  Memory 
Work— Good  Strong  Heart— Goody  Bhike  and  Harry  Gill— Grandmothers  Grasshopper  and  Cricket— Greece  Green  Be  the  Tnrf- 
Hail,  Columbia— Hamlet  to  the  PUyers— Hand  in  Hand— Hannah  Bhiding  Shoea— Hannah,  the  Mother— Happiness,  Our  End  sad 
Aim— Hark  I  The  Herald  Angels  Sing- He  Giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep— Heigb-hol  Daisies  and  Buttercups— The  Heiitagfr— The  Hifh 
Tide— Holy,  Holy.  Holy— Home  Again— Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee  T— Home,  Sweet  Home— Horatius  at  the  Bridge— Hotmor  aad 
the  Fop— Hour  of  Prayer— How  Happy  I'll  Be— How  Sleep  the  Brave— Hymn  to  the  Flowers— Human  Fkmilty— f  Come,  I  i  erne: 
Spring  Song— If  1  were  a  Voice— It  We  Knew  the  Woe  and  Heartache— I  Live  for  Thee— Immensity  of  Creation- Inangnral  A^ 
dress,  I.,  II.,— Inchcape  Rock— Incident  in  a  Railroad  Car— Indian  Chieftain— Indian  Names— In  Memoriam— In  Prmiaeof  Trees— In> 
significance  of  Earth— In  the  Churchyard— In  the  Nursery — Intimationa  of  Immortality— Intra.  Mfaata,  Cutra  v  ora— Iriahwoaaa's 
Letter^It  Came  upon  the  Midnight  Clears"  It  ia  More  Blessed  "—It  Never  Comes  Again— I  Would  Not  live  Alway- Jeivsslcm 
the  Golden— Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul  -Jolly  Old  Pedagogue— Knight's  Toast— Knowing— Labor  b  Worship— The  Labors— Lady 
Clare — L'Allgpro — Lament  for  Abialom — Lament  for  Glencaim — Land  of  Benedictions— Landing  of  Pilgrims — Las  Caaas  Dissoadug 
from  Battle— Last  Leaf— Last  Rose  ot  Summer— Late,  Late.  So  Late— Lead,  Kindly  Light— Legend  of  St.  Christopher— Let  There  be 
light— Liberty— liberty  and  Union— Life— Life  Before  the  Flood— Lincoln,  Martyr  Chief- Little  Boy  Blue— Little  Eva  Little 
Goldenhair— Little  Stowaway— The  living  Temple— The  Long  Ago— The  Lord  Hdpeth  Man  and  Beast— Lost  and  Found— Loit 
Chord — Lost  Leader— Loot:  Three  little  Robins — Love— March — Marco  Boxsaris— alarmion  and  Douglas — Main  Truck— Martyr 
Chief— The  Martyr  and  Conqueror — The  Master  is  Come  over  Jordan— Mayflower— Memory  and  Muses— Memory  of  the  Good— Meta- 
morphosis—Miliury  Supremacy  Dangerous— Mill  on  the  Floss— Milton— Milton's  Prayer  of  Patience— Morning  Hymn— MonJagin 


Mouataina— Musical  instrument— My  Country,^  of  Thee— My  Mind  to_Me  a  Kingdom  Is^My  Mother's  Pictnre^My  Soul  and  I 

'"  "  ■  ""  "  '"  iiC  ■ 


—Mythology-National  Glory— Nature  and  the  Children— Nature  of  True  Eloquence— Never-Ending  Pregresa— New  HailCohnabis 

the  Time  for  Rest— Ninety  and  Nine— Nobility— Nobility  of  Labor— North  American  Indiana— Nothh 

Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep-Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God— O  CaptainI  My  Captafai— Ode  to  an  ladlani 

n,  the  Son  of  Beorl— Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud— Old  Familiar  Faces— Old  Hem] 

Ironsides— Old  Oaken  Bucket— Old  Tubal  Cain— On  First  Looking  Into  Homer— On  His  Blindness— Once  to  Every  Man  aad  Ni 


On  Rismg  With  the  Lark— Oration  Against  Catiline— Oration  of  Mare  Antony— Order  for  a  Picture— Oppoaite  Ffampirs  Our  Ho» 
ored  Dead— Our  Duty  to  Repnblic— Oar  lives  Should  Widen— Our  National  Baaner^-Our  Own— Out  of  Doors— Over  the  HDl— Over 
the  Green  Downs— Over  the  River— Osymandias-Parrhastua  and  the  Captive— The  Passage— Passingof  Arthur— The  Paat— PMrfal- 
bm  and  Freedom— Paul  Fleming  Read ves— Peace  on  Earth— Perseverance— Petrified  Fer»— The  Pled  riperof  Hamelin-  Plaua  Tkes 
—Planting  of  Apple  Tree— Poetry— Poloniua  to  Laertes  -Portrait- Power  of  Canadence  Power  of  Habit— Power  of  Words— ^^ 
ctastination— Psalm  of  life— Pulpit  Oratory— Pumpkfai— Pure  and  Holy  Motive— Quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius— Questions  aad 
Answers— Rataibow— Raphael's  Picture  of  Madonna— Reader,  Voice  of— Reaper  and  Flowers— Recollections  of  Childhood — Recalled 
tions  of  My  Christinas  Tree— Reflections- Reformer— Regulus  to  Roman  Senate— Relief  ot  Lucknow— Remember  Now  Thy  t  realsr 
^Remembrance— Reply  to  Grafton -Reply  to  Mr.  Cocry— Reply  Cb  Walpole — Resignation— Resurrection  of  Abdullah— Khcows 
Rienri's  Address— Ring  Out,  WUd  Bells— RoUn  Hood— RoUn's  Song— Rock  Me  to  Sleep.  Mother^Rock  of  Agea-RoUa'a  Addra» 
to  the  Peruvians— Roll  Call— Sacred  Influences— Savior,  Afsln  to  Thy  Dear  Name— School.  Before  and  Aftet^-8ea  Song— Scminole% 
Defiance— Shells  of  Ocean— Shepherd  Giri  of  Domremy— Shepherd  of  King  Admetus— Ship  of  Sute— Ships  at  Sea— Smg  a  Songto 
Me— Singers— Singing  Lesson— Sketches  of  Noble  end  Sordid  lives— Skylark— Small  Beginnings— Snow-Bird's  Song^SoAly  New 
the  light  of  Day— Soldier's  Dream— Soldier's  Reprieve— Solitude— Somewhere— Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War-  Song  from  the  Ar> 
auUa— Song  of  Elaine— Song  of  the  Brook— Song  of  the  Camp— Song  of  the  Maiden— Song  of  Vivien— Sorrow  for  the  Dead— Sod 
Sculpture— Sowing— Sowing  and  Reaping— Spadons  Fhmament  on  High— Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators— Spartacus  to  the  Roman 
Envoys— Speak  Gently— Speech  of  Semprcmius— Speed  Away-^phinx — Spider  and  Fly— Spring— Star  Spangled  Baimcr— The 
Statue- Still,  Still  with  Thee— Stream  of  Life— Strive,  Wait,  Pray— Student— Study  of  Latin  and  Greek— Success  and  Failure- Son  of 
My  Soul— Supposed  Speech  of  John  Adams— Sweet  and  Law— Swinging 'neath  Old  Apple  Tree- Tables  Turned— Take  Joy  Home— 
Tauler- Teachers  of  Mankind— Teacher's  Dream— Tell  on  His  Native  Hills— Thanatopsis—" That's  Not  the  Way  at  Sea**- Thraa 
Fishers— There  is  a  Green  Hill  Far  Away— There  is  No  Death— There's  a  Song  in  the  Air^They  Come  Not  Back  Again— Theaa 
Glorious  Stan— Thou  Wilt  Never  Grow  Old— Three  O'dock  in  the  Moraing^l  by  Glory  Thou  Didst  Manifest— Tintem  Abbey— 
Tfred  Mothers— To  a  Skylaric-To  a  Waterfowl— To-Day  and  To-Morrow— Tom  Brown  Starting  for  Rugby— To-Morrow^Tos'  nea 
in  Trees  Too  Dear  for  Whistle— To  the  Dandelion— To  the  Fring>*d  Gentian— To  the  Silent  Rivei^Touchstone— Tree  Plandng— 
Trees  and  Masteiv-Trial  Scene.  The— Tribute  to  Washington— Tristram's  Song^Trae  Manliness-  True  Sdcnce  and  Religion 
Twenty  Years  Ago— Ulysses- Tne  Unbeliever— Uncle  Tom's  Testament— Under  the  Shade  of  the  Trees    Universal  Prayer— TW 


Use  of  Flowers— Uses  of  Poetry  and  Art— Victim,  The— Villaae  Preacher— Virvinia,  Fate  of— ^Hrtne :  Sweet  Day,  So  Cool,  So  Calm 
—Vision  of  Sir  Launfal— Voice  ot  Spring— Wages— Waiting  for  the  May— Waltlnir  to  Grow^War  Ineviuble— WaahmgtoB— Wauk 
on  the  Rhine— Water  in  the  Landscape— Way  to  Heaven— We  Cherish  Dreams— We  Shall  Meet  and  Rest— Westminster  Bridga 
What  Boots  the  Quest  r— What  Constitutes  a  State— When  All  the  World  is  Young— When  Shall  We  Meet  Again  ?— What  the  Iftaa 
Have  Rolled  Away-When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly— When  We  Plant  a  Tree-Which  ShaH  It  Bef-While  Shepherds  Wntcted 
thdr  Flocks— Who  Stole  the  Bird's  NestT— MTIndlng  My  Watch— Wisdom  of  the  Ages:  Our  Call  to  Duty— Winstanley— WoodmaB^ 
Spare  that  Tree— World  is  Too  Much  with  Us— Wordsworth— Work— Work,  for  the  Might  is  Comhic— Wreck  of  the  Hesperas— Woelh 
of  Knowledge— YonngScholar.  . . .  There  are.  In  special  sectinns.  Twcnty-one  Sdactlons  for  Arbor  Dav.  Eighteen  for  Bird  Hacy^ 
Twelve  for  Memorial  Day,  Eight  for  Christmas.  Nine  familiar  Psalms,  Twenty-five  wdl-known  Hymna,  Thirty  favorite  Songs,  inclna- 
ing  a  half-dosen  National  Songs ;  Thirteen  of  firvant'a  Poems ;  Fifteen  from  Lionirienow;  Seventeen  from  Lowell ;  Twenty< 
Tennyson ;  IQght  from  WhUtler ;  Fourteen  from  Wordsworth ;  Ten  Selections  from  Holmes ;  Forty  or  more  sonnets  and  nu 
from  different  writers ;  besides  many  choice  things  in  paragrapha  from  the  best  sources  in  the  best  Ittermture  of  the  agea. 

Look  through  the  Contents  of  this  Book  and  of  "  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns."    Each  is  invaluable  to  the  Lover  of  Iila«i 
and  of  Song.    They  are  Standard  Collections,  widely  known  in  Schools  and  School  libraries  and  b{|h1y  prised  in  Homes  of 
and  Refinement  wherever  known  aad  used.    Prtee  #1*00«    Less  than  Two  Dollars  will  bring  Both  Books  to  any  addn 

Oood  Book  to  Own,  or  to  boTo  in  School  Library  or  Hoom  Library,  on  Book  Sbolf  or  Conter  TnMo. 
AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY.  N«w  Yerk-Clnolnn«tl--Chie«go. 


ERIE    TEACHERS'     BUREAU 


ERIE,    PENNA. 

I1.V1D.— Cnck  ud  Fnoch,  Suit  Noraul.  f  1.400 Hlitoty.  blfh  (dwol.  (t.6i 

'  ^mttinudcBp  collcfv.  $1'3°o. — Caiaill«rd>lp  hifh  K^ool,  fa.ioo. 


The 
New  School  Code 

hu  iwakened  a  more  wide-spread  iatereit  ia  the 
School  Law  and  in  the  School  Sjitem  Ihao  we  have 
ercT  known  before  in  PennijlTania. 

Amodatiou  and  CoDienlioDi  of  School  Direc- 
lon,  Teachers'  luitilDlei  and  Auodalions,  State 
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ALUE  AND  DANGERS  OF  MOVING  PICTURE  SHOW* 


ALL    THINGS,    HOLD    FAST    THAT    ' 
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theatre  though  it  is  destined  to  become  far 
more  than  that.  "  In  Sicily,  in  the  desert 
of  Arizona,  in  the  deep  woods  of  America, 
on  the  olive  terraces  of  Italy,  with  their 
beautiful  background,  the  manufacturer  of 
Moving  Pictures  is  busy."  "On  an  island 
2,000  miles  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
exiled  lepers  of  Molokai  gather  daily  before 
the  wonders  of  the  screen  that  shows  them 
the  world  of  life  and  freedom.  Seated  in 
the  saloon  of  a  modem  ocean  liner  groups 
of  travelers  study  living  pictures  of  the 
countries  for  which  they  are  bound.  In 
Iceland  excited  E^imos  applaud  the  hero- 
ism of  a  cow-boy  who  rescues  a  maiden 
from  the  red-skins.  In  Africa  the  natives 
watch  the  Northmen  fighting  with  the 
Walrus.  Half-way  round  the  world  in 
Northern  Russia,  tearful  peasants  sorrow 
over  the  pictured  flight  of  a  forlorn  lover; 
and  in  his  own  little  town,  in  some  far-off 
fishing  village,  the  unknown  fisherman  and 
his  family,  can  sit  and  see  the  coronation 
or  burial  of  a  king,  or  a  great  pageant  of 
the  Church.  The  newspaper  correspond- 
ents with  the  battleship  fleet  tell  us  that  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe  they  find  the 
dimly  lighted  rooms  where  living  tragedy 
and  comedy  flash  across  the  screen." 

"  In  Melilla,  in  Spain,  sometime  ago,  an 
order  was  given  for  the  troops  to  start 
out.  They  sprang  for  their  places, 
trumpets  blew,  the  men  fell  into  line,  and 
marched  off,  ...  all  for  the  Moving  Pic- 
ture films  1  The  troops  were  angry,  but 
the  people  in  Spain  had  a  chance  to  see 
how  their  armies  acted.  ,  .  ." 

"  In  France  during  the  eviction  of  the 
Ecclesiastics  the  films  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  that  they  nearly  created  a  re- 
bellion.   Sweden  has  endowed  a  Moving 
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Picture  theatre  for  presenting  historical 
scenes.  A  foreign  manufacturer  made  an 
offer  of  $200,000  for  the  privilege  of  talk- 
ing the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play,  which 
was  refused." 

In  less  than  ten  years  the  Moving  Picture 
show  has  thus  become  "an  immense  en- 
terprise, a  world-wide  amusement,  a  mighty 
influence  on  the  human  race,  and  is  now 
rapidly  taking  its  place  by  the  side  of  Com- 
merce and  Foreign  Missions  in  making  for 
a  world  brotherhood." 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  new  sociological 
fact  which  has  come  upon  us  with  its 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  life  and 
habits  and  impulses  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  people, — and  yet  how  im- 
portant a  fact  it  is,  the  community  as  a 
whole  does  not,  I  think,  realize. 

The  purpose  of  this  sermon  is  to  stimu- 
late you  to  think  about  it  for  a  while,  if 
you  have  not  already  done  so,  and  to  lead 
you  to  form  some  intelligent  opinion  as  to 
the  value  and  dangers  (if  there  are  such) 
of  this  popular  and  growing  amusement. 

It  is  not  to  condemn  Moving  Picture 
Shows.  For  not  only  have  they  come  to 
stay,  but  in  their  better  forms  they  deserve 
to  stay.  We  have  classed  Moving  Picture 
Shows,  perhaps,  with  the  Dime'  Museum, 
because  they  are  often  held  in  places  where 
such  shows  used  to  be  held,  and  possibly 
in  some  cases  under  similar  management, 
and  their  advertisements  at  present  are 
often  lurid  and  sensational ;  and  we  go  into 
the  show  for  the  first  few  times  perhaps 
with  a  more  or  less  sheepish  feeling,  as  if 
we  were  going  into  the  Dime  Museum,  and 
thinking  that  they  must  smack  of  that 
atmosphere;  but  such  objections  are  re- 
moved in  a  decent  place,  and  we  must 
examine  the  pictures  and  this  new  recrea- 
tion on  their  merits. 

We  need  also  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  this  subject  for  our  children's 
sakes,  and  for  our  boys'  and  girls'  sakes,  if 
for  no  other  reason, — for  these  things  may 
affect  them  deeply,  or  perhaps  are  already 
doing  so,  as  they  certainly  are  affecting 
other  people's  children  with  whom  our 
children  come  into  contact,  and  we  need  to 
know  how  to  meet  the  situation  wisely. 
Moreover,  everyone  with  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  the  subject  will  be  of  just  so 
much  more  help  in  the  uplifting,  and  final 
development  in  the  right  way  of  this  new 
factor  in  the  world's  moral  history. 

I.  Let  us  consider,  then,  first  the  good 
points  of  the  Moving  Picture  Show  as  it 
is  at  present  conducted  among  us  (I  will 
speak  of  its  future  possibilities  later  on), 
and  then  the  points  of  danger. 

"  The  typical  Moving  Picture  Film,"  says 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  I  have  already 


mentioned,  "  is  a  short  acted  story  put  upon 
the  stage  by  able  actors,  working  out  the 
plot  contributed  in  some  cases  by  such 
literary  geniuses  as  Shakespeare,  Victor 
Hugo,  Goethe,  and  Dickens.  The  Moving 
Picture  began  as  a  photograph  of  scenery, 
then  it  employed  living  people,  then  living 
people  doing  interesting  things,  and  thus 
there  finally  came  about  the  Picture  Play, 
which  is  a  story  or  scene  taken  from  real 
life,  or  else  acted  in  front  of  the  camera, 
and  then  distributed  throughout  the  country 
on  a  celluloid  film  1,000  feet  long,  contain- 
ing 16,000  separate  pictures  each  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  square,  and  shown  on 
the  screen  at  the  rate  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  a  second." 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Moving  Pic- 
ture opens  up  in  a  marvelous  way  a  new 
world  of  knowledge  and  education  to  those 
limited  in  knowledge  and  education.  It 
carries  the  poor  man  or  woman  away  from 
his  meager,  and  sometimes  squalid,  sur- 
roundings into  a  life  of  which  he  has  often 
dreamed  but  into  which  he  has  never  before 
entered.  It  carries  the  tired  working  girl 
out  of  her  narrow  confines,  out  of  the  four 
bare  walls  of  the  shop,  into  a  new  universe 
of  knowledge  and  life,  into  an  hitherto  nn- 
realized  sphere  of  activity.  Think  of  what 
a  widening  of  the  horizon  it  means  for 
multitudes! 

As  Marv  Heaton  Vorse  suggests  in  The 
Outlook,  Suppose  that  you  had  no  books, 
no  pictures,  no  means  of  travel,  or  of  see- 
ing beautiful  places,  and  then  that  you  had 
all  these  things  suddenly  brought  to  you,— 
experiences  which  but  for  the  Moving  Pic- 
ture Show  would  be  forever  closed  to 
you ! " 

One  catalogue  of  educational  films  alone 
contains  350  pages,  of  thousands  of  sub- 
jects, Agricultural,  Scientific,  Naval  and 
Military,  Athletic,  Artistic,  Literary,  His- 
torical, and  Sanitary,  such  as,  the  Story 
of  the  Silk  Worm,  of  the  Butterfly  and  the 
Moth;  the  Process  of  Making  Steel;  the 
Target  Practice  of  the  War-ships;  Flights 
of  Aeroplanes  and  of  Dirigible  Balloons: 
the  Work  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  and  of 
the  Kindergarten,  and  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Crusade;  the  Pest  of  Flies,  Unhygienic 
Housing  Conditions;  the  Fight  Against 
Typhoid  Fever;  the  Benefits  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  (to  take  away  the  prejudice 
of  the  ignorant  against  the  hospital)  and 
how  great  the  influence  of  Moving  Pic- 
tures might  be  in  a  campaign  against  child- 
labor,  or  congestion,  or  unsanitary  condi- 
tions, or  disease,  thus  becomes  plain!); 
IPatriotic  Scenes;  the  Life  of  Lincoln; 
Stories  Illustrating  American  History,  and 
great  events  in  the  World's  History;  In- 
structive  Travel   Pictures,  such   as  tours 
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through  Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Switzer- 
land, and  many  otner  countries;  Beautiful 
Changing  Scenes  of  the  famous  lakes  and 
rivers  and  waterfalls  and  mountains  of  the 
world;  Pictures  of  daring  Alpine  Tobog- 
ganists,  and  of  the  Norwegian  Ski- jumpers; 
Railroad  Journeys  in  Australia  and  Queens- 
land, in  China  and  Japan;  Canoe  trips  on 
far  away  streams  "among  islands  lurking 
with  bandicoots  and  kangaroos/' 

And  again  on  the  literary  side,  to  give  but 
one  of  a  hundred  examples,  through  these 
Motion  Pictures  (according  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Censorship  in  New 
York),  more  people  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  five  years 
than  had  seen  Shakespeare  on  the  stage 
for  a  whole  century  preceding. 

The  educational  value  of  such  things  is 
immense.  Moving  Picture  Plays  like 
Strongheart,  and  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  may 
be  of  lasting  influence  for  good.  One  of 
the  Professors  in  Chicago  University 
(quoted  in  Mr.  Jump's  pamphlet)  says  that 
he  has  learned  in  leisure  moments  in  the 
Moving  Picture  Show  what  no  books  have 
ever  taught  him,  and  no  lecturer  has  ever 
pictured,  and  more  than  a  traveler  can  see 
at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars  and 
years  of  journeying,  and  he  adds:  "Its 
value  cannot  be  measured  yet,  but  another 
generation  will  benefit  through  its  influ- 
ence more  than  we  can  realize." 

Again,  the  Moving  Picture  Show  is  a 
good  thing  also  for  the  rest  which  it  can 
often  g^ve  to  tired  nerves.  Tired  people 
who  drop  in  there  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  come  out  rested  and  refreshed  after 
a  good  laugh,  for  there  are  many  films, 
entirely  unobjectionable,  of  a  humorous 
character,  such  as  the  Adventures  of  the 
Absent-Minded  Man,  the  Fox  Hunt  (where 
the  riders  pursue  their  way  through  all 
obstacles),  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  the 
Night  before  Christmas. 

And  then  the  show  is  cheap,  and  open  to 
cverv  one,  and  within  every  one's  means. 
Of  course  I  realize  that  this  has  its  other 
and  dangerous  side,  and  that  many  may 
spend  too  much  there  (because  of  the  very 
cheapness  of  the  show),  who  need  other 
things  more.  Yet  it  is  an  advantage  that 
all  this  wealth  of  world-wide  information 
and  instruction  and  pleasure  and  fun,  is 
put  within  the  reach  of  all, — and  a  certain 
proportion  of  money  spent  for  recreation, 
even  by  the  poorest  (if  he  is  not  thereby 
taking  the  bread  from  his  children's  mouths 
or  going  into  debt)  is  certainly  legitimate, 
or  even  more  than  that,  essential  to  his 
healthy  growth  and  development  in  a  city. 

2.  We  come  now,  in  the  second  place, 
to  the  dangers  of  the  Moving  Picture 
Show;  and  they  come,  I  believe,  from  the 


emotional  and  sensational  character  of  the 
pictures  shown,  rather  than  from  any 
openly  immoral  influence  of  the  pictures, — 
for  all  the  films  that  are  used  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  very  few  which 
were  put  into  circulation  before  the  Board 
of  Censorship  was  formed),  have  to  be 
passed  upon  by  this  Board  in  New  York 
before  being  released  for  use  in  this; 
country.  This  Board  is  composed  of 
thirty-five  disinterested  men  and  women, 
social  workers,  literary  and  professional 
people,  men  and  women  of  broad  general 
culture  who  serve  without  pay,  with  the- 
Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, at  their  head.  As  many  as  4,000 
films  (and  this  number  has  by  this  time,  six 
months  later,  quite  considerably  increased, 
I  believe),  are  passed  upon  annually,  and 
many  hundreds  have  been  rejected  at  a  loss 
of  even  thousands  of  dollars  sometimes  to 
the  manufacturers,  who  nevertheless  are 
still  willing  cooperators  with  the  Board, 
because  they  believe  such  cooperation  to  be 
of  immense  advantages  towards  the  perma* 
nence  and  respectability  of  their  business. 

While  many  of  the  films  that  are  passed 
by  the  Board  leave  much  to  be  desired  in 
taste  and  refinement,  as  the  Board  recog- 
nizes only  too  well,  yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Board  has  to  take  into 
consideration  many  things. 

It  is  dealing  with  large  property  interests 
of  others,  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
standards  of  public  taste,  it  cannot  bring 
in  the  ideal  and  most  refined  conditions  at 
once;  nor  can  it  impose  any  individual 
standard  or  taste  when  there  is  a  sincere 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is 
admissible. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  also 
that  what  is  good  for  older  people  is  not 
always  good  for  children  (and  the  Censors 
cannot  judge  all  the  films  from  the  chil- 
dren's standpoint,  but  must  rely  on  the 
parents  to  guard  their  children  here) ;  and 
what  may  be  good  and  elevating  for  people 
who  live  in  the  Bowery  or  the  Slums,  may 
be  less  so  to  certain  other  young  people 
who  have  never  seen  the  conditions  of 
the  underworld,  or  that  side  of  life  in  its 
false  attractiveness  and  temptation. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  work 
of  the  Board  that  it  has  passed  pictures 
which  deal  with  crime  and  sin,  and  yet  it  is 
answered  in  defense,  that  if  it  should  sup- 
press all  pictures  that  deal  with  crime  and 
sin,  it  would  do  away  with  much  of  Shake- 
speare, and  of  the  best  fiction  and  drama 
in  the  world. 

While  aiming  to  elevate  the  character  of 
the  films  continually,  the  Board  cannot  go 
too  fast,  or  its  Censorship  would  soon  be 
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rejected  entirely.  It  has  succeeded  already 
in  eliminating  all  the  indecent  and  dis- 
tinctly immoral  films,  and  all  those 
directly  encouraging  crime  or  inciting  to 
it  (which  is  a  truly  great  achievement), 
and  is  moving  the  standard  upward  as  fast 
as  it  is  possible.  The  difficulty  of  the  task 
can  be  still  better  appreciated  when  it  is 
remembered  also  that  it  is  the  largely  so- 
called  respectable  classes  of  society  that 
support  the  far  worse  plays  and  burlesques 
and  indecent  vaudeville  performances  in  the 
theatre,  which  are  on  a  far  lower  plane 
than  the  Moving  Pictures. 

The  chief  danger,  then,  in  the  Moving 
Picture  Show,  is  in  the  emotional  and 
sensational  side  of  it.  There  is  always  (at 
least  it  has  been  so  in  every  show  which  I 
have  attended),  one  film,  and  often  there 
are  more  than  one,  sometimes  there  are 
three  or  four  films,  one  after  the  other,  of 
the  sensational  type, — a  harrowing  death, 
•or  a  thrilling  rescue,  or  a  dashing  and 
sentimental  love-making,  or  an  exciting 
^ght,  or  a  pathetic  or  unjust  imprison- 
ment, or  a  moving  act  of  sacrifice,  or 
some  realistic  agony,  or  anguish  of  distress, 
or  shock  of  sorrow.  And  too  much  of  this 
sort  of  thing  is  not  good  food  to  live  upon, 
especially  for  young  people.  Let  me  give 
three  examples,  among  many  which  I 
might  give,  of  such  films: 

1.  Two  men  are  shot  in  a  cabin  by  In- 
dians. They  go  through  their  death  throes 
on  the  floor,  and  finally  manage  to  crawl 
over  to  each  other  and  shake  hands  before 
dying  with  faces  upturned  to  the  ceiling 
(while  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  little 
children  watch  them  from  the  front  seats). 

2.  Another  film  is  a  light-house  story,  m 
which  the  heroine  is  carried  out  to  sea  by 
a  storm,  while  she  stands  up  in  her  boat 
wringing  her  hands.  The  next  day  the 
empty  boat  is  washed  up  against  the  rocks, 
while  her  aged  father,  and  her  frenzied 
artist-lover  try  in  vain  to  catch  it.  The 
father  (the  old  light-house  keeper)  is  then 
found  dead  in  his  light-house  from  shock, 
and  the  lover  proves  his  faithfulness  to 
the  girl  by  tending  the  light-house  all  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

3.  A  sea-captain  is  left  by  his  mutinous 
crew  on  a  desert  island,  with  his  two 
mates.  Then  he  is  shown  as  an  old  man 
in  ragged  clothes,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
three,  burying  his  last  companion  with  a 
stick  for  a  shovel.  He  has  lost  his  mind, 
but  at  last  is  rescued  and  brought  back  to 
himself  again  by  being  shown  a  photograph 
of  his  wife. 

Such  pictures,  and  many  others  of  a 
similar  type,  stir  the  emotions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  continually;  and  when 
the  habit  is  formed  of  feeding  upon  such 


emotions  often  and  regularly — ^which  is  a 
very  easy  habit  to  form — ^it  becomes  a 
dangerous  thing. 

The  emotions  are  intended  to  incite  a 
man  to  action.  When  they  do  not,  or 
when  neither  opportunity  or  time  is  taken 
for  action,  the  emotions  themselves  be- 
come less  and  less  healthy  and  powerful, 
with  less  and  less  driving  power.  They 
are  like  the  driving  wheels  of  a  locomotive 
going  round  and  round  in  the  same  place 
on  the  track  and  never  driving  the  engine 
forward.  They  wear  out  the  machinery 
quicker  than  anything  else.  Moreover, 
more  and  more  abnormal  things  are  re- 
quired to  stir  them  deeply.  They  call  for 
more  and  are  gradually  less  able  to  be 
moved  by  the  true  things  of  life.  The  man 
becomes  blase  and  effete,  or  a  merely  senti- 
mental and  vapid  creature,  a  being  with 
sadly  weakened  will,  and  no  virile  strength. 

"Neither  physically  nor  mentally,"  says 
President  King  in  his  Rational  Living, 
"  are  we  constituted  for  continuously  tense 
feelings,  and  when  the  tenseness  is  con- 
tinually forced,  we  make  wholesome, 
simple,  and  lastingly  happy  living  im- 
possible." 

Healthful  and  helpful  emotions  which 
lead  to  wholesome  action  are  most  ad- 
vantageous, but,  as  the  wise  philosopher 
says,  "We  must  utilize  the  intervals  be- 
tween strong  emotions."  We  must  have 
time  between  the  emotions  to  put  them  into 
effect.  "  No  high  emotions,  no  dreams,  no 
raptures,  no  thrills,  no  beatific  visions," 
Cariyle  says,  "  will  avail  anything  if  they 
do  not  mean  better  life  shown  in  more 
active  service."  To  settle  back  content 
with  the  dream  alone,  or  the  pleasant  or 
exciting  feeling  and  emotion,  is  to  lose  more 
and  more  the  power  of  persevering  and  de- 
termined action,  which  alone  makes  worthy 
life. 

It.  is,  moreover,  like  reading  exciting 
blood-and-thunder,  but  not  necessarily  im- 
moral, novels  all  the  time.  It  makes  good, 
simple,  natural,  healthy,  elevating,  strength- 
ening reading  seem  tame  and  stupid  and 
impossible.  And  so  for  people  to  feed  upon 
this  kind  of  Moving  Picture  food  too  often 
is  like  going  to  stirring  and  emotional  plays 
at  the  theatre  two  or  three  times  a  wei 
It  vitiates  and  burns  out  the  healthy  and 
powerful  emotional  life  which  stirs  to 
action,  and  weakens  the  will,  and  the  emo- 
tional life  instead  of  growing  ever  deeper 
and  stronger,  it  is  continually  made  shal- 
lower and  less  powerful. 

Here  then  is  the  danger  that  too  much  of 
the  emotional  and  sensational  and  exciting 
and  tragic  may  unfit  people,  and  especially 
young  people,  for  simple,  healthful,  active. 
persevering,  efficient,  normal  life  (or  lead 
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them  to  copy  the  unheahhful),  and  that  the 
taste  for  simple  pleasures  may  be  lost,  and 
normal  ordinary  life  and  work  grow  to 
seem  tame  and  uninteresting,  and  not  worth 
"while.  This,  I  sometimes  think,  may  ex- 
plain to  some  extent  the  lack  of  continued 
interest  in  simple  pleasures  which  we  find 
in  many  boys  and  girls  to-day,  and  their 
desire  for  something  new  and  exciting  all 
the  time.  It  is  impossible  to  feed  upon  this 
sort  of  food  all  the  time  and  be  healthy. 

I  heard  of  a  boy  last  week  who  had  gone 
to  Moving  Picture  Shows  steadily  (three 
times  a  week  or  so,  I  suppose)  for  a  year, 
and  had  become  tired  of  them  and  stopped. 
That  was  regarded  as  a  healthy  sign.  Let 
as  hope  that  it  was  1  But  it  may  also  have 
been  a  sign  that  his  emotions  were  burned 
out,  and  could  no  longer  be  fired,  that  he 
had  become  blas^  even  to  the  real  experi- 
ences of  life,  and  that  his  moral  nature  had 
suffered  great  damage. 

All  the  dangers  of  excessive  attendance 
on  the  Moving  Picture  Shows  as  they  are 
at  present  conducted,  are  sometimes  swept 
aside  by  the  saying:  'Oh!  well,  they  are 
much  better  than  the  low  plays  of  the  cheap 
stock  companies,  and  many  of  the  shameless 
vaudeville  performances  of  the  theatres ! " 
Yes !  that  is  so,  and  yet  where  three  or  four 
thousand  only  are  affected  by  the  theatres, 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  are  affected  by  the 
Picture  Shows. 

Again  it  is  said,  "It  is  better  for  the 
young  people  to  be  at  the  Moving  Picture 
Shows  than  to  be  on  the  streets."  But  one 
hour  spent  at  the  Moving  Picture  Shows 
does  not  keep  the  young  people  off  the 
streets,  and  sometimes  what  they  see  at  the 
shows  makes  them  all  the  more  susceptible 
to  the  exciting  and  evil  influences  of  the 
street,  when  they  come  out. 

Again,  it  is  argued,  "  Moving  Picture 
Shows  are  better  than  the  saloons,  and  are 
keeping  many  men  out  of  the  saloons,  who 
formerlv  went  to  the  saloons."  I  think  that 
they  are  better,  inestimably  better,  and 
wherever  and  whenever  they  work  in  this 
way  (and  I  am  told  that  they  are  working 
in  this  way  to  a  considerable  extent),  I 
would  rather  have  the  poor  man,  and  the 
rich  man  for  that  matter,  spend  his  nickels 
with  his  family  at  the  Moving  Picture  Show 
than  without  his  family  at  the  saloon,  many 
times  over. 

Once  more,  it  is  said  in  defence  of  the 
young  people's  habit  of  unrestrained  at- 
tendance at  the  Moving  Picture  Shows, 
"You  must  have  the  poorer  influences 
together  with  the  good;  you  cannot  escape 
that."  But  is  that  any  reason  why  the  good 
should  not  be  pointed  out  and  emphasized, 
and  the  evil  guarded  against,  in  the  case  of 
your  children? 


.If  in  a  play  of  three  acts  at  the  theatre, 
two  acts  were  good,  and  one  act  was  in- 
decent and  harmful,  and  calculated  to  injure 
or  lower  a  young  person's  ideals  of  purity, 
would  I,  therefore,  be  justified  in  allowing 
my  son  or  daughter  to  go  to  that  play?  I 
am  in  duty  bound,  if  I  take  my  child  to 
the  theatre,  to  take  him  to  a  play  that  is 
decent  all  the  way  through,  it  seems  to  me, 
or  to  come  out  if  it  is  indecent. 

II.  This  leads  me  to  another  of  the 
purposes  of  this  sermon,  and  this  is  to  ask 
what  shall  be  our  conduct  towards  our  chil- 
dren in  regards  to  Moving  Picture  Shows. 
How  much,  how  often,  shall  we  allow  them 
to  go?  And  what  Moving  Picture  Shows 
shall  we  allow  them  to  attend?  These  are 
really  serious  questions  to  any  thoughtful 
father  or  mother,  and  ones  about  which  I 
ask  you  to  think;  for  it  sometimes  seems 
as  if  parents  had  not  given  these  questions 
as  much  thought  as  might  be  well  for  their 
children's  good. 

1.  The  good  points  of  the  Moving  Pic- 
ture Shows  are  evident.  The  amusement 
and  the  attraction,  and  the  pleasure  of  them 
are  undoubted,  and  their  possible  educa- 
tional value  is  immense. 

2.  But  when  all  due  allowance,  and  all 
proper  weight  is  given  to  these  things,  is  it 
amiss  to  utter  a  warning  likewise? 

Be  careful  of  the  character  of  the  show 
to  which  you  let  your  children  go!  Be 
careful  about  those  sacred  emotions  of 
theirs  which  may  be  such  a  drivine  power 
to  noble  action  in  their  lives.  Remember 
that  continual  thrills  with  no  deeds  eat  up 
the  energy  of  the  will,  and  that  that  which 
excites  too  much  feeling  without  time  or 
opportunity  given  for  corresponding  action 
is  not  healthy  food  for  any  young  person  of 
any  age.  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  would 
not  want  a  boy  or  girl  of  mine  to  go  to 
such  shows  more  than  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  I  also  have  the  feeling  that  I 
would  not  want  any  child  of  mine  under 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  to  go  to  any 
Moving  Picture  Show  (as  they  are  at 
present  conducted)  without  having  been 
there  first  mvself  to  see  it. 

Not  once  have  I  been  to  a  Moving  Pic- 
ture Show  when  there  was  not  something 
educational  or  entertaining  in  it;  and  not 
once  have  I  been  to  a  show  when  there  was 
not  something  which  might  not  have  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  which  I 
would  regret  upon  such  a  young  child's 
impressionable  nature. 

We  must  not  let  our  children  lose  their 
innocence  and  freshness,  nor  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  simple  pleasures  of  life  which 
are  the  deepest.  We  must  not  let  their 
ideals  or  tastes  become  common  or  vulgar- 
ized,   A  child  growing  old  before  his  time 
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in  the  ways  or  knowledge  of  the  world, 
before  he  has  strength  and  wisdom  and 
years  to  meet  these  things  aright  and  with- 
out moral  and  nervous  loss,  is  one  of  the 
saddest  of  all  sights. 

If  you  want  to  take  a  young  child  to  a 
Moving  Picture  Show,  my  advice  to  you  is 
to  go  first  yourself,  and  see  what  parts  of 
the  show  can  be  seen  without  harm  and 
danger,  and  then  if  you  take  the  child,  come 
out  when  those  parts  are  over.  If  you 
cannot  take  the  time  or  the  trouble  to  do 
that,  then  you  ought  not  to  risk  the  possible 
injury  to  your  child  that  murders  and 
deaths  and  shootings  and  agonies  of  spirit 
may  do  him.  Some  things,  I  know,  pass 
over  a  child's  head  unnoticed,  and  for  that 
I  am  glad,  and  immoral  things  are  often 
uncomprehended,  but  I  am  not  speaking 
about  such  things  now,  because  the  dis- 
tinctly immoral  things  have  been  elimi- 
nated. 

When,  in  the  Light-house  Scene  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the  heroine  floated 
out  into  the  ocean  wringing  her  hands,  a 
little  girl  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age 
who  sat  near  me  with  her  parents,  burst 
into  tears  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  and  could  hardly  be  quieted  during 
the  rest  of  the  performance.  Parents  have 
no  right  to  allow  a  little  child  to  have  a 
nervous  shock  like  that  when  it  can  be 
helped,  and  much  less  over  an  unreal  thing. 

3.  If  this  is  true  in  regard  to  our  attitude 
towards  our  own  children,  what  ought  to 
be  our  attitude  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  public?  We  should  do  all  we  can,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  support  here  in  Lancaster 
the  good  work  of  the  Board  of  Censorship, 
and  to  help  it  go  on  in  its  earnest  endeavor 
to  raise  higher  and  higher  the  standard  of 
these  pictures,  and  to  insist  that  they  shall 
not  be  exhibited  in  any  dangerous,  or  un- 
sanitary, or  ill-ventilated  rooms;  that  all 
objectionable  vaudeville  accompaniments 
shall  cease,  and  that  all  young  children  un- 
protected and  unaccompanied  at  night,  shall 
not  be  allowed  entrance. 

It  is  altogether  remarkable  that  this  great 
amusement  throughout  the  United  States 
should  have  such  a  Board  to  keep  out  all 
indecent  foreign  films  of  a  different  moral 
standard,  and  all  American  films  which  do 
not  meet  with  their  approval.  It  is  a 
unique  control  over  what  may  become  of 
the  highest  g:ood,  and  over  what  might  have 
become  of  the  greatest  evil. 

As  The  Outlook  asks :  "  What  other  great 
business  submits  its  product  to  the  super- 
vision of  an  outside  committee  which  is 
interested  solely  in  the  welfare  of  the 
public?"  If  only  our  theatres,  and  books, 
and  circuses,  and  shows  at  County  Fairs, 
and    other    theatrical    performances    were 


under  a  similar  supervision,  what  a  differ- 
ence in  the  moral  tone  of  our  people  it 
would  make ! 

Every  Motion  Picture  Show  ought  to  be 
able  to  have  the  very  best  if  it  wants  it.  It 
has  access  to  the  very  same  enormous 
library  of  films  that  are  used  by  the 
highest  priced  shows  in  the  country,  and 
can  secure  the  best  pictures  in  that  library 
at  the  same  price  as  that  paid  for  the  poor- 
est; and  each  community  that  demands  the 
best  improves  by  that  demand  just  so  much 
the  standard  through  the  whole  country. 

Local  groups  of  public-spirited  citizens 
can  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  thus  pro- 
moting the  use  of  the  most  elevating  and 
instructive  pictures  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, and  in  answering  the  Board's  request 
to  inform  it  of  the  exhibition  of  any  films 
deemed  objectionable. 

We  can  help  in  our  own  city,  and  affect 
the  management  of  our  own  ci^'s  shows,  if 
we  will  ask  for  the  best,  and  take  the 
trouble  to  see  the  managers  of  these  shows, 
and  express  to  them  our  opinions  of  ap- 
proval, or  sometimes  it  may  be  of  criticism. 

We  can  do  our  part  also  towards  forming 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  these  thing^s. 
Public  opinion  rules  in  a  democracy,  and 
it  is  the  part  of  the  Christian  portion  of 
anv  community  to  see  to  it,  so  far  as  in 
any  way  it  can,  that  public  opinion  is  made 
more  and  more  a  true  and  high  public 
opinion.  For  public  opinion  is  ^  never  a 
question  of  a  mere  majority.  It  is  formed 
in  some  large  measure  at  least  by  "those 
who  have  most  to  contribute  to  it," — and 
people  will  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say, 
if  it  is  just  and  true. 

III.  "  Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good."  This  leads  me  to  say 
just  a  word  in  closing  as  to  what  the  possi- 
bilities for  good  may  be,  in  the  Moving  Pic- 
ture, in  a  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as 
educational  way.  The  Moving  Picture  is 
too  good  a  thing,  when  it  is  proved,  not  to 
hold  fast.— of  that  let  us  be  assured !  For 
( I )  "It  may  do  for  the  drama  exactly  what 
the  printing:  press  did  for  the  literature  of 
the  world "  it  may  carry  the  best  to  the 
great  public  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

2.  Think  also  of  what  possibilities  it 
offers  for  teaching  history  and  literature 
and  morals  (by  pictured  historical  stories 
of  loyaltv,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  honesty) 
in  our  public  schools  of  the  future,  when 
each  school  has  its  own  machine  and  ap- 
paratus. It  may  indeed  become  (as  Edison 
affirms  it  will  become)  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  world's  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  development  of  its  world- 
wide vision  of  Brotherhood. 

3.  What  possibilities  of  good  also  it  con- 
tains for  our   Sunday  Schools!     If  after 
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each  Sunday's  lesson  is  taught,  the  whole 
lesson  can  be  impressed  upon  the  scholars 
"by  a  Moving  Picture  film  of  that  very  story, 
how  it  will  linger  in  the  children's  minds, 
and  familiarize  them  with  all  the  great 
stories  of  the  Bible,  which  are  now  so  un- 
familiar, in  many  cases.  There  are  already 
films  of  the  Life  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Sell- 
ing of  Joseph  into  Slavery,  and  of  Saul  and 
David,  and  of  St.  Paul  before  the  Roman 
Centurion,  and  of  Herod  and  the  New- 
Bom  King,  and  a  score  or  two  of  others; 
and  $700  covers  the  cost  of  such  an  outfit 
and  its  operation  with  three  films  every 
Sunday  for  thirty  Sundays.  So  the  time  of 
its  actual  use  in  the  Sunday  School  may 
not  be  so  far  away  after  all. 

4.  Think,  too,  of  how  the  Moving  Picture 
may  some  day  illustrate  and  illummate  the 
subject  of  Foreign  Missions.  If  it  can 
show  the  facts  as  they  really  are  in  heathen 
countries,  and  in  the  distant  or  unknown 
parts  of  our  own  land;  and  the  Missionary 
Enterprises  and  the  Medical  Missions 
going  on  there, — "  how  it  may  wipe  out  our 
prejudices,  and  stir  up  our  enthusiasm,  and 
create  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  down- 
trodden and  ignorant  and  superstitious  and 
hopelesslv  sick  and  suffering." 

5.  And  once  more,  may  it  not  be  also 
true,  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  I  have 
quoted  again  enthusiastically  declares,  that 
ttie  Moving  Picture  of  the  future  may  offer 
one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  which  has 
arisen  in  the  history  of  recent  centuries, 
for  making  a  fresh  moral  and  religious 
appeal  to  the  non-churched  portions  of  the 
community,  with  a  vigor  of  illustration  and 
an  eloquence  of  impression  unique  and 
efficacious? 

May  we  realize  our  responsibility  as  a 
Christian  Church  to  this  community  in 
regard  to  this  new  influence  among  us,  and 
do  our  part  to  make  the  Moving  Picture 
Show  a  benefit  to  this  place.  We  cannot 
eliminate  it,  but  we  can  have  an  influence 
over  it,  if  we  will,  and  raise  it  up  to  be  a 
power  for  good  to  our  fellowmen. 


A  TRUE  NEIGHBOR. 


AND,  behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up, 
and  tempted  him,  saying.  Master, 
what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life? 

He  said  unto  him,  What  is  written  in  the 
law?  how  readest  thou? 

And  he  answering  said,  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength, 
and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself. 

And  he  said  unto  him.  Thou  has  an- 
swered right:  this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live. 


But  he,  willing  to  justify  himself,  said 
unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my  neighbour? 

And  Jesus  answering  said,  A  certain 
man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho, 
and  fell  among  thieves,  which  stripped  him 
of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him,  and 
departed,  leaving  him  half  dead. 

And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  cer- 
tain priest  that  way ;  and  when  he  saw  him» 
he  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

And  likewise  .a  Levite,  when  he  was  at 
the  place,  came  and  looked  on  him,  and 
passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  jour- 
neyed, came  where  he  was;  and  when  he 
saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  him. 

And  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his 
wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set 
him  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to 
an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him. 

Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou, 
was  neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among 
the  thieves? 

And  he  said.  He  that  shewed  mercy  on 
him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Go,  and 
do  thou  likewise. 


NOGI  AS  A  BOY  STUDENT. 


THE  boy  of  small  means  who,  deter- 
mined to  get  an  education  "by  hook 
or  by  crook,"  grasps  every  opportunity  to 
turn  an  honest  penny  to  that  end,  is  very 
like  every  other  boy  bent  on  the  same 
thing,  reeardless  of  nationality.  One  of 
these  ambitious  voungsters  was  the  now 
General  Nogi,  of  Japan. 

"My  father,"  he  says,  "could  not  give 
me  the  education  other  boys  in  the  clan 
were  receiving.  I  had  to  stay  at  home. 
But  one  day  I  said  to  n^yself :  '  Come  what 
may,  I  must  learn  while  I  am  young.  Life 
without  some  sort  of  achievement  is  not 
worth  the  living.' 

"  So  I  pleaded  with  my  father,  and  at 
last  prevailed  upon  him  to  send  me  to  a 
dormitory  known  as  the  Shudoba,  from 
which  I  was  able  to  attend  the  clan  school. 

"  My  days  at  the  dormitory  were  days 
of  hardship.  It  was  under  the  control  of 
the  clan  government  and  sheltered  about 
sixtv  boys,  all  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
for  in  liiose  days  a  boy  was  supposed  to 
reach  manhood  at  eighteen,  and  what 
'  man '  would  live  in  a  dormitory  ? 

"  Things  have  changed  much  since  that 
time.  In  those  days  the  boys  brought  their 
own  unhulled  rice  to  the  dormitory  and 
pounded  it  for  themselves  in  the  mortar 
provided  for  their  use;  there  was  not  a 
shop  in  the  place  where  you  could  buy 
hulled  rice.  The  boys,  too,  had  to  cook 
their  own  rice  for  themselves  and  to  col- 
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lect  their  own  fuel  from  the  neighboring 
woods. 

"  There  was  also  a  stable  attached  to  the 
dormitory,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  boys 
to  groom  the  horses.  As  the  poorest  lad  m 
the  dormitory,  a  great  deal  of  this  work 
fell  upon  my  shoulders.  I  pounded  rice 
for  the  others,  I  went  into  the  woods  to 
gather  fuel,  I  cooked  the  meals,  and  I 
groomed  the  horses. 

"There  were  no  currycombs  or  clippers 
in  those  days.  I  had  to  singe  the  horses' 
coats  with  improvised  torches  made  of  dry 
twigs,  and  to  chop  the  straw  for  their  bran 
mash  as  well  as  I  could;  and  all  this,  for 
want  of  labor-saving  contrivances,  en- 
tailed much  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble. 

"  In  addition  to  all  this  manual  labor,  I 
had  the  usual  school  lessons  to  attend. 
Never  very  strong,  I  found  my  double 
task  a  severe  strain  on  my  powers  of  en- 
durance, and  I  began  at  times  to  doubt 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  go  through 
with  the  task  I  had  set  myself.  But  I 
never  allowed  myself  to  lose  heart." — 
Christian  Advocate, 


MORE  PRACTICAL  TRAINING. 


WHEN  I  see  crowds  of  idle  young  men 
on  our  streets  or  hanging  around  the 
pooNrooms,  I  wonder  where  the  fault  lies. 
When  I  see  the  high  school  graduate  wan- 
dering around  town  in  July  looking  for  a 
job,  and  for  the  first  time  realizing  the  im- 
possibilitv  of  earning  any  more  money  than 
he  could  have  earnea  without  the  four 
years  of  hard  work  and  the  expensive 
course  that  he  has  taken  in  the  high  school, 
I  wonder  if  the  high  school  pays.  Of 
course  I  know  it  does,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  feel  certain  that  it  should  be  supple- 
mented by  something  else. 

France  has  an  Agricultural  and  Trade 
school  in  every  county.  Germany  has 
hundreds  of  trade  schools  where  weaving, 
painting,  carpentering,  masonry,  steel 
working,  and  nearly  a  hundred  other  trades 
are  taught.  France  and  Germany  are  lead- 
ing the  world  industrially. 

We  should  have  a  trade  and  agricultural 
school  here  and  we  need  it  badly  now. 
Let  us  have  a  little  of  the  practical  bread 
and  butter  education.  By  so  doing  we  will 
give  our  young  men  and  women  something 
of  great  value.  We  will  make  of  them 
more  useful  members  of  society  and  we 
will  dignify  manual  labor. 

Most  of  those  who  enter  the  grades  do 
not  graduate  from  the  high  school.  Less 
than  one  out  of  every  ten  if  I  remember 
correctly.    The  other  nine  realize  that  the 


high  school  education  is  not  what  they 
want. 

Let  us  keep  the  high  school  for  the  one 
and  at  the  same  time  let  us  establish  a 
school  for  the  other  nine  that  will  be  of 
value  to  them.  Oh,  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  the  poor  parent,  who  has  worked 
like  a  slave  to  send  his  or  her  boy  through 
high  school  when  he  realizes  that  he  has 
learned  some  geometry,  a  smattering  of 
botany,  Latin,  astronomy,  physics  and 
chemistry,  but  cannot  earn  his  living.  How 
he  blames  the  boy  at  first  and  later  the 
school.  Such  cases  are  not  rare,  in  fact 
they  are  the  rule. 

I  believe  that  a  good  trade  and  agricul- 
tural school  here  would  be  worth  a  dozen 
high  schools  and  the  attendance  would  be 
ten  times  as  large. 

If  you  want  to  put  the  pool-rooms  and 
other  evil  "  hang-outs "  out  of  business 
give  the  boys  something  to  do  that  they 
can  see  will  be  of  real  dollars  and  cents 
value  to  them.  The  standard  of  manhood 
will  be  raised,  the  earning  power  of  men 
will  be  doubled,  the  next  generation  will 
be  happier,  healthier  and  more  prosperous, 
if  we  will  only  give  the  boys  and  girls  a 
chance  and  teach  them  how  to  do,  with 
their  hands,  something  valuable.  I  believe 
in  manual  education  most  heartily. 


TOMMY. 


TOMMY  was  a  little  monkey,  and  came 
from  Africa.  When  he  was  very 
young  a  cruel  hunter  shot  his  mother,  and 
brought  Tommy  to  the  coast.  There  he 
was  sold  to  an  English  gentleman,  and 
taken  on  board  a  ship  to  be  carried  to  his 
master's  home.  Tommy  soon  became  very 
much  attached  to  his  master  and  an  old 
lady  who  took  care  of  him.  This  lady 
dressed  him  in  a  frock,  and  he  then  looked 
very  much  like  a  little  dried-up  old  man. 
Whenever  the  lady  sat  down,  Tommy  would 
go  and  climb  into  her  lap  and  want  to 
play.  He  was  very  fond  of  picking  at  the 
run  on  the  neck  of  her  dress.  But  the 
lady  would  say,  "No,  no.  Tommy,  you 
must  not  pull  the  pin  out  of  my  collar." 
He  would  then  sit  awhile  and  amuse  him- 
self by  pulling  his  toes,  just  like  a  baby. 
When  the  lady  tried  to  put  him  down,  he 
would  cling  to  her  and  cry,  and  when  she 
started  to  leave  the  room,  he  would  hold 
on  to  her  dress  and  walk  beside  her  still 
crying.  She  would  then  give  him  a  ra^ 
potato  and  he  would  go  away  happy.  One 
day  when  Tommy  was  playing  about  the 
room,  his  master  placed  a  mirror  on  the 
floor  so  he  could  look  in  it.  As  soon  as 
Tommy  saw  his  image  in  the  mirror,  he 
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stopped  playing  and  stood  quite  still,  look- 
mg  at  it  for  several  minutes.  He  showed 
very  plainly  by  his  looks  that  he  wondered 
where  that  monkey  came  from  and  how  he 
got  into  the  room.  If  monkeys  could  only 
talk  I  think  he  would  have  asked  a  great 
many  questions  about  it,  don't  you?  After 
looking^  at  his  image  for  a  while,  Tommy 
looked  up  at  his  master  with  an  expression 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  Please  tell  me  where 
he  came  from."  Then  he  came  slowly  up 
to  the  glass  and  placed  his  lips  to  it  as  if 
he  would  kiss  the  monkey  on  the  other  side. 
Then  he  looked  behind  the  mirror,  and 
seemed  surprised  not  to  find  any  one  there. 
Tommy  liked  to  swing  as  well  as  any  boy, 
and  would  sit  in  the  swing  for  hours  with 
his  hands  on  the  ropes,  just  as  you  or  I 
would.  Tommy  was  quick  to  learn,  and  his 
master  taught  him  many  tricks  while  he 
was  crossing  the  ocean.  He  could  open  a 
box,  eat  with  a  fork,  and  drink  from  a 
wine-glass  as  well  as  a  man.  He  was  also 
full  of  fun,  and  when  given  the  freedom  of 
the  ship,  would  play  more  pranks  on  the 
sailors  than  six  boys  could  ever  think  of. 


THE  MAN  I  MAKE. 


REV.  ALLEN   A.  STOCKDALE. 


I  AM,  I  suppose,  at  this  time  to  light  the 
fire.  The  kindling  has  already  been 
laid  and  everything  is  ready.  We  are  here 
for  new  thoughts,  and  if  possible  to  light 
the  fire  of  our  enthusiasm  and  get  inspira- 
tion. We  are  here  to  make  the  things  we 
hear  come  to  pass  in  our  lives.  There  was 
a  minister  who  had  six  boys,  and  one  day 
at  dinner  a  friend  who  was  visiting  him 
remarked  to  the  parents,  "What  a  nice 
thing  it  would  have  been  if  one  of  your 
boys  could  have  been  a  girl,"  and  one  of  the 
bright  boys  piped  up :  "  I  wouldn't  have  been 
her,"  and  the  others  all  said»  "  Nor  I 
wouldn't  have  been  her."  That  is  the  way 
we  all  feel  to-night.  We  are  boys  and  we 
are  glad  of  it.  You  are  here,  boys,  looking 
wholesome  and  happy,  well-behaved,  bright- 
minded,  and  with  high  ambition.  There 
isn't  anything  in  all  the  world  better  than 
that  Only  within  the  last  few  years  has 
your  period  of  life  become  important 
enough  to  men  to  try  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  it.  At  the  present  time 
the  age  represented  in  this  glorious  body  of 
young  men  is  the  most  puzzling  to  many 
people.  They  do  not  know  what  to  think 
about  you,  and  they  are  not  to  blame.  You 
do  not  know  what  to  think  about  yourself. 
Many  a  young  boy  of  your  age  is  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  will  become  a 


man,  and  he  wishes  sometimes  that  he  could 
pass  over  this  peculiar  part  of  his  life,  and 
become  a  man  at  once.  So  a  boy  is  as  much 
of  a  puzzle  to  himself  at  this  age  as  he  is 
to  those  with  whom  he  lives.  I  confess  to 
having  been  quite  a  conundrum  to  my 
mother  much  of  the  time  of  mv  early  boy- 
hood, and,  I  think,  some  of  the  later  periods 
of  my  life  as  well. 

My  subject  is:  "The  Man  I  Make."  It 
is  important  that  you  should  feel  that  you 
have  an  important  part  in  the  man  that  you 
are  to  make.  Heredity,  environment,  asso- 
ciations, religious  institutions,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  are  all  con- 
tributions of  this  present  time  to  you,  and 
yet  with  it  all  you  have  a  right  to  accept  or 
deny;  you  have  in  your  hands  either  the 
making  or  marring  of  the  man  you  are  to 
become.  We  are  very  apt  to  talk  about 
self-made  men.  I  wish  to  hint  to  you  that 
this  has  two  sides.  We  are  apt  to  talk 
about  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  rail  splitter, 
who  lived  in  a  log  hut  and  studied  beside 
the  open  fireplace,  and  went  through  all 
sorts  of  hardships  and  made  himself  the 
man  he  was.  We  are  liable  to  talk  about 
men  who  come  from  poor  homes  and  strug- 
gled up  through  difficulties  until  they  came 
to  the  time  when  they  were  potent  in  the 
lives  of  those  about  them.  It  is  a  sad 
thought,  but,  may  I  suggest  that  the  fellow 
in  the  gutter  is  also  a  self-made  man?  The 
fellow  that  turns  out  bad  in  many,  many 
instances,  is  a  self-made  man.  Instead  of 
accepting  the  good  he  became  stubborn  and 
rebellious,  haughty  and  high-minded,  re- 
fused the  good  and  chose  the  bad.  But  he 
is  a  self-made  man.  There  are  these  two 
sides.  If  you  accept  the  true,  the  noble,  the 
righteous,  the  holy,  and  struggle  up  until 
you  succeed,  then  you  have  the  honor  and 
glory  of  being  a  self-made  man ;  but  if  you 
are  lazv,  indolent,  rebellious,  haughty,  high- 
minded,  and  allow  the  good  to  pass  and 
take  the  husks,  then,  too,  there  is  some  re- 
sponsibility on  your  part  in  the  man  you 
make. 

I  have  a  rule  that  whenever  I  find  any- 
thing wrong  in  my  life  I  go  out  back  of  the 
house  and  kick  myself,  and  that  path  is 
worn  bare,  becaues  I  have  to  go  so  often. 
There  are  so  many  things  bad  that  I  have 
to  be  continually  correcting,  that  it  makes 
me  use  this  general  rule:  Find  all  the  rea- 
son for  faults  in  your  life  but  excuse  none. 
Find  a  reason  why  it  happened,  but  do  not 
excuse  it;  battle  against  it.  The  thing  a 
fellow  will  learn  to  enjoy  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  the  fight  he  has  with  himself. 
We  usually  like  the  fights  we  have  with 
other  fellows.  But  I  have  come  to  enjoy 
with  more  pleasure  the  fights  I  have  with 
myself,  because  when  one  learns  how  to 
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fight  and  oppose  himself,  be  out  of  patience 
and  wrestle  until  he  downs  himself,  and 
say,  ha!  ha!  there  you  are,  you  will  find 
keen  pleasure  and  much  happiness  in  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Now  as  to  the  man  you  are  to  make,  I 
want  to  give  you  three  suggestions,  not  one 
of  them  new,  but  in  my  way  I  want  to 
emphasize  them.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  sunshine,  but  the  thing  we  do  need  is  to 
get  out  into  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  get 
the  benefit  of  it.  I  want  to  suggest  that  the 
man  you  are  to  make  must  be  a  man  of 
sound  body  and  mind.  It  is  hard  for  us  to 
learn  by  precept,  but  we  ought  to  learn  by 
precept.  Many  men  have  paid  too  dearly 
for  their  experience.  Here  is  a  man  who 
says  I  have  such  and  such  knowledge  and 
another  says,  "  How  much  have  you  paid 
for  that  knowledge?"  He  says,  "Alas! 
too  much,  too  much.  HI  had  only  listened 
to  what  my  father  said."  The  man  you  are 
to  make  must  be  as  sound  in  body  and  mind 
as  possible.  You  must  not  make  over 
again  the  mistakes  that  so  many  men  have 
made,  you  are  to  steer  clear  of  these 
wrecks.  Browning  puts  it  right  when  he 
writes : 

Sinning,  sorrowing,  despairing — 
Body  ruined,  spirit  wrecked, 
Should  I  give  my  woes  an  airing 
Where's  one  plague  that  claims  respect? 

Does  your  life  become  distasteful, 
My  life  did  and  does  smack  sweet. 
Was  your  youth  of  pleasure  wasteful? 
Mine  I  saved  and  hold  complete. 

That  is  the  opportunity  you  have  here, 
to  know,  while  associating  with  these  men 
in  these  institutions  and  under  these  influ- 
ences, that  make  plain  to  you  the  wrecks  on 
the  sea  of  manhood,  and  if  you  do  not  take 
knowledge  of  the  mistakes  of  others,  the 
ship  in  which  you  are  sailing  will  be 
wrecked.  The  sea  has  been  charted. 
Light  houses  have  been  set,  fog  horns  are 
blowing,  bells  are  ringing,  and  if  you  are  a 
good  seaman,  you  will  heed  the  warnings, 
and  they  will  help  you  in  sailing  this  man- 
hood ship  over 'the  sea  of  life.  There  is  no 
need  of  ignorance  these  days.  The  thing 
that  you  are  to  do  is  to  obey  the  wisdom 
that  already  appeals  to  you.  A  man,  strong 
in  body  and  mind,  simple  in  habits,  con- 
forming to  God  in  the  laws  of  his  body,  liv- 
ing as  he  ought  to  live  under  the  sweet 
inspiration  of  physical  manhood,  rich  and 
robust;  this  is  first.  It  is  important  that 
the  man  I  make  shall  have  a  strong  body. 
Why?  Because  the  wear  and  tear  on  men 
these  days  is  simply  terrible. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  important  in 
the  man  I  make  that  he  shall  be  of  a  cheer- 
ful, kindly  and  considerate  spirit.  I  am 
very,  very  sorry  that  the  man  in  Eugene 


Field's  poem,  who  put  the  ashes  on  the  hill 
where  the  children  were  coasting  was  a 
deacon. 

As  I  came  on  the  train  to-day,  I  saw  on 
a  country  road  a  four  horse  team,  and  a 
great  sleigh  that  would  hold  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  boys.  There  was  not  a  boy  on 
the  seat.  They  were  all  out  in  the  snow. 
There  is  something  akin  to  boy  life  in  roll- 
ing in  the  snow.  A  fellow  once  went  to 
the  country  to  see  his  grandmother,  who 
put  some  nice  rich  milk  on  the  table  for 
him.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  drink  his 
milk,  he  said,  "That  isn't  milk.  Milk's 
blue."  The  poor  boy  who  had  always  lived 
in  the  city  did  not  know  what  nice  rich 
milk  was.  Ah!  that  is  what  the  Qiristian 
life  is.  It  is  the  very  cream  of  living.  Do 
not  be  fooled  and  thmk  it  is  blue.  If  there 
is  any  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
has  a  right  to  be  truly  happy,  it  is  the  man 
who  has  the  joy  of  salvation.  Be  in  har- 
mony with  the  One  who  brings  up  the  sun 
every  morning,  and  puts  the  moon  in  its 
place,  and  keeps  the  stars  in  their  constella- 
tions. 

The  man  I  make  must  be  sweet-spirited 
and  cheerful. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  happy 
When  our  life  goes  along  like  a  song. 
But  the  man  that's  worth  while 
Is  the  man  that  can  smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong. 

God  has  made  fun  for  people's  good. 
The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  shut  your 
eyes  to  anything  that  is  tainted,  and  hunt 
for  everything  that  is  pure  in  fun.  You 
have  a  right  to  make  the  world  happier, 
you  have  a  right  to  laugh  and  be  cheerful. 
The  best  humor  in  the  world  is  that  which 
is  untainted  and  clean.  The  man  you  make 
must  have  some  humor  in  him,  must  culti- 
vate and  enjoy  it. 

Third:  We  have  said  that  the  man  I 
make  must  have  a  strong  body  and  mind, 
and  be  of  kindly  spirit,  and  he  must  also 
be  a  Christian  man.  He  should  not  profess 
entire  sanctification  and  enjoy  sour  godli- 
ness. A  Christian  man  is  one  in  whom 
Jesus  Christ  is  living  again  in  the  world- 
You  can  be  such  a  man  as  that.  There  are 
some  of  these  men  in  the  world.  They  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth  to  keep  things  from 
spoiling.  If  they  were  not  in  the  world 
things  would  go  to  pieces.  My  basis  of 
optimism  is  this:  We  are  getting  so  awake 
that  we  can  fight  for  right.  I  used  to  play 
the  violin.  My !  how  I  disturbed  the  people 
in  the  house  when  I  was  trying  to  tune  up. 
But  all  this  pulling  and  scratching  was 
necessary  in  order  to  get  the  thing-  in  tune. 
Getting  tuned.  That  is  what  the  fight  is  in 
this  world  at  the  present  time.  We  are  try- 
ing to  get  tuned  up  to  higher  principles  and 
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truer  aspirations,  and  it  is  just  like  the 
scratching  and  scraping  of  the  violin,  so 
that  the  harmony  of  God  can  come  to  the 
world.  The  Christian  man  is  the  one  who 
can  see  the  things  of  God  and  apply  them 
to  this  world. 

We  are  always  stirred  to  better  things  by 
the  influence  of  a  Christian  man.  The 
strong  righteousness  of  Roosevelt  and  Taft, 
is  causing  men  everywhere  to  stand  firm 
and  true  for  right.  The  simple  child-like 
faith  of  Mark  Fagan,  late  Mayor  of  Jersey 
City,  teaches  how  Christian  principles  can 
be  applied  to  every  day  life. 


MEMORY  OF  A  SERMON. 


THE  speaker  was  a  woman  who  very 
seldom  breaks  the  silence  of  her 
meeting,  and  evidently  spoke  because  im- 
pelled by  the  Spirit  to  do  so.  She  called 
the  attention  of  her  hearers  to  the  fact 
that  in  his  last  prayer,  as  recorded  in  the 
17th  Chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  John,  Jesus 
repeated  one  statement  twice  in  direct 
terms,  and  twice  more  indirectly.  That  he 
should  have  done  this  at  this  time,  the  most 
solemn  moment  of  his  life,  just  on  the  eve 
of  his  betrayal  and  death,  shows  that  the 
statement  must  have  been  of  the  deepest 
significance  to  him,  and  ought  to  be  so  to 
us.  This  statement  was  as  follows :  "  I 
have  manifested  thy  name  unto  them,"  and 
again,  "  I  have  declared  thy  name  unto 
them  and  will  declare  it."  "What  deep 
meaning  did  this  statement  have?"  asked 
the  speaker,  "  that  he  should  repeat  it  in 
this  way  to  his  Heavenly  Father  in  the 
last  prayer  he  uttered  before  his  disciples?" 

She  answered  this  question  by  the  state- 
ment that  these  few  words, — "  I  have  mani- 
fested Thy  name  unto  them," — embodied 
the  whole  of  his  life  work.  His  whole  pur- 
pose and  mission  was  to  make  known  to 
men  the  name,  that  is  the  character,  of  God. 
Just  as  the  name  of  man,  especially  of  any 
strong  and  noble  soul,  comes  to  represent 
the  character  of  that  man,  so  that  when  the 
name  is  mentioned  the  character  is  at  once 
recalled  (as  Lincoln,  Garfield,  Sumner  and 
so  on)  so  the  purpose  of  Jesus  was  to  so 
reveal  the  character  of  his  Heavenly  Father 
that  whenever  his  name  was  mentioned 
His  character  would  be  recalled.  In  a 
degree  that  has  never  been  anywhere  ap- 
proached in  all  history,  he  has  made  known 
the  character  of  God  to  the  children  of 
men.  In  many  ways  he  did  this,  one  or 
two  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at. 

The  Jewish  prophets  had  well  revealed 
God  as  the  great  law-giver,  and  a  stern  and 
unrelenting  Judge,  but  in  all  their  teaching 
there  had  been  but  few  hints  of  the  under- 


lying nature  of  God  as  a  God  of  love, — 
although  there  are  here  and  there  a  few 
such  hints.  But  Jesus,  while  still  insisting, 
as  perhaps  no  other  teacher  ever  did  upon 
the  necessity  of  justice  and  righteousness 
in  human  speech  and  act,  revealed  the  true 
character  of  God  as  our  Heavenly  Father, 
a  God  of  love,  who  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  sent  His  only  son  to  reveal  His  true 
character  to  the  world,  that  the  world 
through  faith  in  Him  and  His  revelation 
might  be  saved.  In  thus  making  known  the 
name, — ^the  character,— of  God,  he  per- 
formed his  highest  mission,  and  it  was  the 
recognition  of  this  truth  that  led  him  to 
repeat  this  statement  in  this  last  prayer 
with  his  followers. 

His  method  of  declaring  his  Father's 
character  is  also  worth  glancing  at, — 
rather,  when  occasion  offers,  of  studying 
deeply.  Not  only  in  his  great  statements  of 
truth,  as  in  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount," 
does  he  reveal  the  character  of  God,  but 
also  in  his  short  talks  and  in  those  wonder- 
ful stories  which  are  called  parables, — as 
in  the  parable  of  the  "Prodigal  Son,"  of 
the  "  Lost  Sheep  "  and  of  the  "  Lost  Piece 
of  Money,"— does  he  especially  reveal  God 
as  a  Heavenly  Father,  full  .of  love  and 
compassion  for  the  repentant  sinner.  No 
doubt  he  used  this  method  of  telling  the 
deepest  truth  in  simple  stories,  so  that  no 
weak  or  erring  child  could  fail  to  compre- 
hend this  truth  when  once  they  heard  the 
story. — Friends'  Intelligencer. 


FANNY  STONE:  PEDAGOGICAL 

STORY. 


MRS.    FLORENCE    MILNER. 


IF  there  ever  lived  a  girl  faithful  to  every 
school  duty,  that  girl  was  Fanny  Stone. 
She  was  always  in  her  seat  long  before  time 
for  opening  school,  hard  at  her  books.  She 
was  never  out  of  order,  never  impatient,  noisy, 
or  excited.  She  studied  each  lesson  until  she 
was  sure  .  she  had  it,  and  then  she  studied 
some  more.  She  was  constantly  bringing  her- 
self up  before  the  bar  of  her  own  conscience 
to  look  for  the  tiniest  possible  sin  of  omission 
or  of  commission.  If  she  found  what  she 
thought  was  the  shadow  of  one,  she  imme- 
diately donned  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  sought 
out  a  sufficiently  severe  penance.  She  was,  in 
fact,  conscientious  even  to  morbidness. 

Miss  Wilson  had  struggled  against  this 
tendency  ever  since  she  had  known  the  girl; 
had  tried  to  show  her  that  every  moment  she 
spent  upon  a  lesson  after  it  was  really  learned 
was  time  worse  than  wasted;  had  striven  to 
lessen  the  baneful  habit  of  introspection,  of 
"thinking  of  her  thoughts  and  feeling  of  her 
feelings."  She  used  sometimes  to  say  laugh- 
ingly to  her,   "If  I  can   succeed,  Fanny,  in 
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breaking  down  your  moral  nature  before  grad- 
uation, you  will  make  quite  a  fine  woman." 

Fanny  understood  the  exaggeration,  and 
tried  her  best  to  take  things  a  little  less  hard, 
but  though  never  sad,  joyousness  did  not  fit 
readily  into  her  nature,  and  life  continued  to 
be  for  her  a  serious  business. 

The  first  hour  in  the  afternoon  all  sections 
of  physics  were  together  in  the  lecture  room, 
thus  taking  half  the  school,  and  some  other 
classes  were  reciting  also,  so  there  were  only 
a  few  left  in  the  room. 

Nanky  Poo  slept  peacefully  in  the  doorway, 
his  collie  nose  pointed  toward  the  physics  lec- 
ture room.  The  instinct  of  a  wise  dog,  with 
possiUy  some  experience,  had  told  him  that 
he  was  persona  non  grata  to  Mr.  Lee,  the 
physics  teacher,  so  when  Forris  and  Woplsey 
started  for  that  class  he  followed  to  the  door, 
watched  them  safely  to  their  seats,  then  re- 
turned to  Miss  Wilson's  room,  where  he  was 
always  sure  of  a  welcome.  But  at  this  time 
he  always  insisted  upon  camping  in  the  door- 
way, ready  at  the  first  bell  to  watch  for  the 
reappearance  of  his  favorite  boys.  Anybody 
who  found  it  necessary  to  go  out  of  the  door 
was  perfectly  content  to  walk  around  him,  and 
he  usually  slept  in  peace  and  dreamed  his  dog 
dreams  undisturbed. 

Miss  Wilson  wandered  about  the  rpom,  tak- 
ing this  time  to  attend  to  her  housekeeping  as 
she  called  it.  She  gave  the  goldfish  their 
weekly  rations,  very  meager  ones  the  boys 
thought,  and  watched  them  snatch  at  the  food 
in  their  usual  ravenous  fashion.  She  picked 
the  dead  leaves  off  the  geraniums  flaunting 
their  scarlet  beauty  in  the  south  windows,  and 
sprinkled  the  ferns  on  the  east  ledge.  Dis- 
covering that  the  big  palm  on  the  piano  was 
dry,  she  took  the  small  watering  pot  and  went 
into  the  hall  to  fill  it.  Nanky  Poo  started 
from  his  slumbers  as  her  dress  brushed  him 
in  passing,  and  he  followed  along  to  the  sink 
to  beg  for  a  drink. 

Miss  Wilson  had  just  set  down  the  water 
for  him  when  the  lecture  room  door  opened 
and  Fanny  Stone  came  out.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  expression  of  her  face  that  took 
Miss  Wilson  to  her  at  once. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Fanny  ?    Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Lee  sent  me  out  of  class,'*  and  tears 
were  very  near  flood  tide. 

"What  in  the  world  did  he  think  you  had 
done?"  asked  Miss  Wilson,  as  she  tried  to 
repress  a  smile  at  the  idea  that  Fanny  Stone 
should  need  disciplining. 

"  He  sent  me  out  for  impertinence,"  and 
silent  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

Miss  Wilson  burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  and 
Nanky  Poo  stopped  his  steady  "lap,  lap,"  to 
see  what  was  so  funny.  "That's  fine!  If 
you  were  really  impertinent  I  shall  feel  en- 
couraged about  you." 

"  But  you  mustn't  laugh,  Miss  Wilson,"  said 
Fanny,  although  a  smile  broke  through  her 
own  tears  at  the  way  Miss  Wilson  was  taking 
what  had  seemed  before  an  awful  disgrace. 

Of  course  Miss  Wilson  knew  there  was  a 
mistake  somewhere,  for  anything  approach- 
ing impertinence  was  impossible  to  Fanny, 
but  her  first  duty  was  to  keep  the  girl  from 
breaking  down  completely. 

**  Come,   let's   talk   it    over,    and   see   what 


there  really  is  in  it  all,"  and  they  moved  down 
the  corridor  to  the  open  door  and  sat  down 
on  the  steps.  "Now  tell  me  just  what 
happetied" 

"  We  had  a  hard  lesson  to-day.  Even  Wal- 
ter and  the  other  smart  ones  in  the  class 
didn't  understand  it,  so  Mr.  Lee  brought  the 
apparatus  from  the  laboratory  and  explained 
the  law  very  carefully.  I  listened  just  as 
closely  as  I  could,  but  you  know  I  am  dread- 
fully slow,  and  I  had  to  think  it  all  over  after 
him,  and  before  I  was  through  he  called  upon 
me  to  recite.  I  think  he  must  have  spoken 
twice,  for  when  I  saw  that  he  was  talking  to 
me  he  seined  very  much  out  of  patience. 
That  frightened  me  so  I  couldn't  think  at  all. 
I  got  up,  and  when  he  spoke  rather  sharply 
and  said,  'Miss  Stone,  do  you  understand  the 
explanation  I  have  just  given?"  I  hadn't 
thought  it  clear  through,  so  of  course  I 
couldn't  tell  him  that  I  did  understand  I 
thought'  I  saw  as  he  gave  the  explanation,  but 
I  couldn't  be  sure  that  I  remembered  every 
bit  of  it,  so  I  said,  *  Yes,  Mr.  Lee.  I  think  I 
understood  what  you  were  trying  to  say,  but 
I'm  not  quite  sure.*" 

"Well,  what  more?"  said  Miss  Wilson. 

"  That's  all.  He  seemed  very  angry  at  me, 
and  said  I  needn't  be  impertinent  if  I  didn't 
know  what  he  had  been  talking  about,  and  he 
told  me  to  leave  the  room." 

"  He  didn't  understand  you.  Fanny,  but  I 
will  explain  to  him  to-night.  Take  Nanky  for 
a  run  down  the  hill  before  the  hour  closes, 
and  don't  think  any  more  about  your  dreadful 
impertinence,"  and  Miss  Wilson  went  back  to 
the  study  room. 

Mr.  Lee  was  a  young  man,  intensely  inter- 
ested in  science,  but  not  yet  mature  enough  in 
teaching  to  realize  that  young  people  do  not 
have  the  same  intense  interest,  and  that  even 
if  they  do,  experience  is  limited  and  the  mind 
untrained.  He  was  one  of  those  too  frequent 
examples  of  the  bright  young  college  graduate 
entering  the  work  with  excellent  preparation 
in  the  subject  he  was  to  teach,  but  with  no 
training  in  the  teaching  business ;  who  brought 
to  the  high  school  work  the  method  of  the 
college,  forgetting,  or  rather  never  having 
learned,  that  secondary  work  must  be  done  in 
its  own  suitable  way,  and  that  a  way  all  its 
own  and  not  an  imitation  of  college  ways. 

But  Miss  Wilson  knew  that  there  was  good 
teaching  timber  in  the  young  man,  and  she 
saw  it  a  part  of  her  duty  to  save  him  from  the 
consequences  of  his  own  youthful  egotism. 

"What  was  the  trouble  with  Fanny  Stone 
this  afternoon,  Mr.  Lee?"  she  asked,  as  she 
found  him  alone  in  the  laboratory  after  school 

"  She  was  very  insolent,"  he  answered,  brid- 
ling perceptibly  at  the  thought  of  his  own 
wounded  dignity. 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"It  wasn't  so  much  what  she  said  as  her 
manner." 

"  Tell  me  about  it." 

"The  class  were  dreadfully  stupid  anyway, 
and  I  had  taken  fifteen  minutes  to  explain 
something  that  everyone  ought  to  have  learned 
from  the  text-book.  When  I  was  through, 
Fanny  Stone  looked  as  though  she  had  not 
heard  a  word  I  had  said.  She  was  gazing  off 
into  space,  dreaming  about  something  else.   I 
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called  upon  her  to  explain  the  principle  I  had 
just  discussed  and  she  didn't  even  hear  me. 
I  spoke  again  more  sharply;  then  she  turned 
and  stared  at  me  and  finally  got  up  very 
slowly,  and  when  she  was  at  last  on  her  feet 
she  said  in  a  slow,  drawling  tone  with  her 
head  on  one  side,  *  I — ^think — I — ^under — stand, 
—Mr.  Lee.'  Then  I  told  her  she  needn't  be 
so  insolent  about  it  and  sent  her  out." 

"Has  she  ever  been  rude  to  you  before?" 

"  No,  I  think  not.  I  don't  Jcnow  her  at  all 
out  of  class,  but  she  clearly  intended  this  time 
to  show  that  my  explanation  had  been  so 
poor  that  no  one  could  understand  it.  I  shall 
not  let  her  back  into  class  until  she  apolo- 
gizes." 

"  Perhaps  she  did  not  mean  to  be  rude." 

"  Oh  yes,  she  did !  for  when  I  sent  her  from 
the  room  she  never  said  a  word,  but  went 
right  along  as  though  she  knew  she  had  gone 
too  far." 

"Fanny  always  obeys  when  anyone  m 
authority  speaks.  I  have  tried  to  train  all  the 
girls  and  boys  to  follow  every  direction  im- 
plidty  at  the  time.  If  they  feel  tliat  it  is 
unjust  they  should  go  later  to  the  teacher  and 
present  their  side  of  the  case." 

"  Would  you  let  a  pupil  discuss  such  a  ques- 
tion with  you?" 

"  I  should  certainly  feel  very  bad  if  a  pupil 
thought  he  had  a  grievance  against  me  and 
did  not  put  it  frankly  before  me.  I  should 
wish  the  opportunity  either  of  justifying  my 
own  position  or  of  being  convinced  that  I  was 
wrong.  Even  after  many  years  of  teaching 
I  find  I  am  still  human,  and  so  still  capable 
of  making  mistakes."  There  was  something 
in  the  manner  and  tone  of  voice  that  softened 
somewhat  Mr.  Lee's  indignation  against  Fanny 
and  set  him  to  thinking. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  imply  by  that,  Miss  Wil- 
son, that  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  this  case?  " 

"May  I  tell  you  just  what  I  think?" 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you." 

"  Fanny  Stone  is  without  exception  the  most 
conscientious  pupil  in  the  Grafton  High 
School.  An  insolent  thought  could  never  find 
lodgment  in  her  brain,  for  she  is  so  absorbed 
in  watching  for  some  flaw  in  her  own  charac- 
ter that  she  never  thinks  of  criticising  anyone 
else."  Then  she  told  more  about  her  char- 
acteristics and  the  struggle  against  them. 

"  This  is  the  way  I  see  the  situation :  Fanny 
thinks  slowly,  and  she  is  so  afraid  that  some- 
thing will  escape  her  that  she  thinks  slower 
than  she  needs  to.  Her  conscience  is  a  stum- 
bling-block to  her  intellectual  activity.  Now, 
she  evidently  found  the  principle  you  were 
explaining  very  difficult — 

Mr.  Lee  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"You  must  remember  that  these  young 
people  do  not  know  as  much  about  physics 
as  you  do,"  Miss  Wilson  said  laughingly. 
"If  they  did  they  would  not  be  in  your 
classes."  Then  she  continued,  "As  I  was 
saying,  she  found  it  difficult  and  evidently  was 
thmking  her  hardest  upon  it,  staring  into 
vacancy  so  as  not  to  have  her  thoughts  dis- 
tracted. She  probably  did  not  hear  you  at  all 
the  first  time  you  spoke.  When  she  did  hear 
you,  her  tyrannical  conscience  admonished 
her  that  she  must  not  say  she  understood 
when  she  had  not  reviewed  the  entire  situa- 


tion to  be  perfectly  sure.  She  rose  slowly, 
trying  to  get  time  to  think  the  principle 
through  to  the  end,  and  not  accomplishing  it 
probably,  drawled  out  her  answer  as  you  said. 
I  have  a  perfect  picture  of  the  -way  she  would 
do  it,  and  I  can  understand,  if  you  do  not 
know  her  well,  how  you  might  think  she  was 
independently  disrespectful  But  she  has  told 
me  the  story  from  her  side,  and  if  there  was 
any  disrespect  to  you  it  was  in  the  fact  that 
she  was  not  thinking  of  you  at  all,  but  was 
entirely  absorbed  with  the  physics  problem." 

"  Miss  Wilson,  what  a  cad  you  must  think 
mel" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you  have  in  you 
the  making  of  the  best  science  teacher  the 
school  has  ever  had,  but  like  all  the  rest  of 
us  you  have  some  things  to  learn.  You  know 
your  subject,  you  are  interested  in  it  as  every- 
body should  be  in  the  thing  he  teaches,  but 
you  must  remember  that  there  are  other  things 
more  important  even  than  a  knowledge  of 
Boyle's  law  or  the  tangent  galvanometer.  You 
are  not  teachinp^  physics  to  automatons  but  to 
live  boys  and  girls,  and  they  will  present  some 
problems  more  difficult  of  solution  than  any- 
thing in  mechanics,  light,  or  electricity.  You 
have  not  been  studying  these  enough;  that  is 
why  you  made  a  mistake  with  Fanny." 

"Then  I  am  the  one  to  make  the  apology 
instead  of  Fanny?" 

"  The  question  of  apology  need  not  arise.  I 
think  you  and  Fanny  should  talk  the  matter 
over  and  come  to  an  understanding.  She  is 
too  sweet-tempered  to  be  resentful  and  a  talk 
with  her  should  make  it  possible  for  you  to  be 
helpful  to  her  in  the  future,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  what  you  want  to  be." 

"But  what  about  the  class?  I  publicly  dis- 
graced her;  it  seems  to  me  I  should  make 
public  acknowledgment  of  my  error." 

"You  need  not  humiliate  yourself  need- 
lessly, but  you  will  lose  nothing  by  making  the 
simple  statement  to  the  class  that  you  misun- 
derstood Fanny  to-day.  Young  people  like  a 
square  deal  and  they  will  respect  your  desire 
to  be  just." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Wilson,  for  opening  my 
eyes  to  a  grave  fault.  No  doubt  I  have  many 
others  which  it  will  be  a  kindness  to  tell  me 
of.  If  I  am  not  teachable,  then  I  am  not  fit 
to  teach." 

"  You  will  not  need  much  criticism  now  that 
you  have  begun  to  think.  Just  keep  in  mind 
the  human  side  of  the  problem;  remember 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  intentions  of  young  people 
are  right;  try  to  get  their  point  of  view,  for 
it  is  often  different  from  ours.  It  should  be 
easier  for  you  than  for  some  of  us  who  have 
been  longer  in  tlie  work.  Youth  appeals  to 
youth,  and  you  have  an  opportunity  for  help- 
fulness in  ways  that  are  closed  to  older 
teachers.  I  am  sure  you  will  study  to  make 
the  most  of  them.  Fanny  is  in  the  study  room 
now.    I  will  send  her  to  you." 

Miss  Wilson  closed  the  door  behind  her, 
pleased  that  she  had  touched  this  fine  young 
man  to  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  be  helpful. 
She  had  often  thought,  "  If  it  were  as  easy  to 
make  teachers  see  their  duty  and  do  it  as  it  is 
to  arouse  the  pupils,  it  would  not*  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  soon  to  lift  the  schools  above 
criticism." — Education. 
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ADDRESS  TO  SCHOOL  PATRONS. 


BY   SUPT.   J.   L.   THAYER. 


TO  begin  with,  I  must  say  to  the  visitors 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  parents 
who  are  here,  that  I  feel  that  I  am  getting 
the  hearty  support  of  nearly  every  parent 
in  town.  And  I  appreciate  that  fact  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  parents  in  this  town 
have  shown  me  in  more  ways  than  one  that 
they  are  interested,  intensely  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  school  and  that  they  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  stand  back  of  me 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  teachers  in  keeping 
this  school  and  making  this  school  a  great 
credit  to  the  town  and  to  the  society  of  the 
town.  The  people  here  realize  that  a 
school's  success  is  a  town  success.  The  one 
prospers,  the  other  prospers.  The  success 
or  the  failure  of  the  two  are  inseparable. 
If  we  have  a  good  school,  we  have  a  good 
town  and  vice  versa.    They  help  each  other. 

This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
patrons  of  the  school  proud  of  its  successes, 
proud  of  its  position  in  society,  proud  of  its 
prestige.  But  there  is  a  more  vital  thing. 
Every  parent  loves  his  child.  He  wants 
him  to  have  the  best  possible  educational 
advantages.  The  parent  wants  high  moral 
ideals  to  be  inculcated  in  the  mind  of  the 
child.  This  I  presume  is  the  reason  why 
parents  all  over  the  world  are  so  keenly 
interested  in  the  schools.  But  this  is  also 
sometimes  the  fact,  that  parents  are  over- 
zealous  and  over-critical.  I  am  glad  to  say 
there  is  none  of  that  here. 

The  people  here  seem  to  have  the  good 
sense  to  realize  the  fact  that  there  are  500 
pupils  here  in  school  and  that  therefore 
each  child  of  theirs  is  entitled  to  only  one 
five-hundredths  of  the  whole  attention. 
They  also  realize  that  teachers  make  mis- 
takes as  well  as  other  people  and  are  prone 
to  overlook  these  mistakes.  Then  again 
they  realize  that  the  people  who  fix  the 
course  of  study,  the  people  who  select  the 
text  books,  the  people  who  frame  the  school 
laws,  the  people  who  are  in  charge  of  their 
own  schools  here,  have  made  a  study  of 
the  business  and  are  therefore  more  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  these  things  than  are  the 
parents  who  have  not  had  the  time  to  study 
the  questions. 

Again,  the  people  here  realize  that  there 
must  be  a  system  to  everything.  They 
know  that  there  must  be  rules  in  school 
and  that  these  rules  must  be  applied  to  their 
children  as  well  as  to  other  people's  chil- 
dren. I  think  the  people  here  are  extremely 
broad-minded  along  these  lines. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  I 
am    trying   to   bring    before    the    people's 


minds  here  more  forcibly  than  ever  they 
have  been  brought.  I  shall  mention  two 
things  specifically.  One  is  the  idea  of  home 
study.  I  maintain  that  the  average  pupil 
in  high  school  can  not  properly  do  his  work 
without  at  least  two  hours  of  quiet  study  at 
home  and  I  submit  to  you  that  in  some 
homes  there  are  no  plans  made  to  that  end. 
There  is  no  quiet  place  prepared  or  acces- 
sible in  which'  the  boy  or  girl  can  study. 
The  parents  do  not  sufficiently  co-operate 
with  the  teachers  in  seeing  to  it  that  this 
evening  study  is  necessary.  If  parents 
realize  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  home 
study  they  would  see  to  it  that  a  place  is 
available,  they  would  see  to  it  that  the 
pupil  is  not  disturbed  during  these  two 
hours.  I  repeat  that  the  average  high 
school  student  carrying  four  studies  should 
study  two  hours  at  home  five  nights  in  the 
week.  If  he  is  quick  to  learn,  he  will  not 
need  to  study  that  much;  if  he  is  slow,  he 
will  need  to  study  more  than  that  amount 

One  other  thing.  I  believe  the  parents 
do  not  fully  realize  the  necessity  for 
regular  attendance.  I  say,  and  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction,  that  one  half 
of  the  absentees  in  our  schools  are  unneces- 
sary. But  the  excuses  are  written  by  the 
parents  who  do  not  themselves,  in  a  good 
many  cases,  realize  that  the  excuse  is  not 
satisfactory  and  that  the  absence  was  un- 
necessary. 

Attending  the  school  is  the  business  of 
the  child.  Then  help  him  to  treat  it  as  a 
business.  What  would  you  think  of  a  busi- 
ness man  who  remains  away  from  his  busi- 
ness a  good  share  of  the  time  and  just  lets 
it  go.  There  are  no  successful  men  who  do 
that.  Yet  these  same  men  are  very  care- 
less about  allowing  their  boys  to  neglect 
their  business.  They  allow  their  boys  to 
form  slovenly  business  habits  which  will 
follow  them  through  life.  The  boy's  busi- 
ness is  going  to  school.  When  he  stays  oat 
of  school,  he  neglects  his  business. 

There  is  but  one  legitimate  excuse. 
There  is  but  one  excuse  that  the  law  of  this 
state  recognizes  and  that  is  sickness  and 
sickness  only.  Yet  we  receive  excuses  like 
this :  "  Please  excuse  Johnie.  He  had  to 
help  me  this  morning  do  a  little  piece  of 
work."  When  the  matter  is  investigated,  it 
is  found  the  work  could  have  been  done 
before  or  after  school  or  on  Saturday  or 
that  someone  else  could  have  been  obtained 
to  do  it. 

We  do  not  get  many  excuses  like  that  I 
am  glad  to  say,  but  we  get  a  few.  A  man 
who  writes  an  excuse  like  that  for  his  boy 
is  teaching  him  slovenly  business  habits. 
Allowing  him  to  neglect  his  business  and 
these  habits  formed  in  the  impressionable 
age  will  follow  him  all  his  life. 
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What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  absence 
applies  with  as  mtich  force  to  tardiness.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  that  I  am  trying  to 
inculcate  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  of 
this  school,  it  is  the  idea  of  promptness. 
The  chiefest  element  of  success  is  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  value  of  time.  And 
I  believe  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
pupils  should  come  one  minute,  two 
minutes,  three  or  five  minutes  late.  Why 
not  get  up  a  few  minutes  earlier?  Why 
not  see  to  it  that  the  boy  or  girl  is  on  time  ? 
This  idea  of  being  late  to  everything  is,  I 
believe,  the  most  pernicious  habit  that  can 
be  formed,  the  drink  habit  or  the  tobacco 
habit  not  excepted. 

I  say  I  am  trying  to  inculcate  into  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  the  idea  of  promptness. 
It  is  our  boast  that  if  we  advertise  a  pro- 
gram to  begin  at  eight  o'clock,  the  time  is 
not  five  minutes  after  eight  when  that  pro- 
gram begins,  and  the  leaders,  the  presidents 
of  our  literary  societies,  the  students  who 
are  in  charge  of  these  programs  under- 
stand that  if  they  do  not  begin  on  time 
there  is  a  mighty  protest  goes  up  from 
headquarters. 

Coming  back  again  to  the  original  prop- 
osition. I  wish  the  parents  would  under- 
stand more  fully  than  they  do  the  necessity 
for  home  study,  also  the  absolute  necessity 
for  promptness. 

Make  the  boys  and  girls  understand  that 
their  business  is  school  and  then  help  them 
to  treat  it  in  a  businesslike  manner. 


CONSECRATED    LIVES. 


REV.   ALEXANDER  LYONS. 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  women  in 
American  life  in  the  opinion  of  in- 
formed Americans  is  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
founder  and  head  of  Hull  House,  Chicago. 
After  a  practical  devotion  of  the  greater 
part  of  her  womanhood  to  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  social  endeavors  in  America 
she  has  enriched  literature  with  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  of  enduring  value  in 
her  latest  publication,  "Twenty  Years  at 
Hull  House."  It  is  a  record  of  an  achieve- 
ment the  reach  of  whose  influence  in  benign 
accomplishment  is  beyond  the  possibility  of 
human  measurement.  God  alone,  to  whom 
the  invisible  is  patent,  can  sound  the  depth 
and  determine  the  breadth  of  the  effective- 
ness of  an  activity  like  that  of  Miss 
Addams.  Every  American  citizen,  and 
more  especially  every  American  woman 
who  has  any  pride  in  her  possibility  and 
consequent  du^,  ought  to  read  studiously 
the  narrative  of  what  the  world-famed 
head  of  Hull  House  has  achieved. 


Jane  Addams  might  have  passed  her  life 
apart  from  the  madding  crowd  where  she 
has  worked  out  her  career  of  rich  useful- 
ness and  might  have  passed  her  earthly 
allotment  of  time  lolling  in  the  lap  of 
luxury.  She  began  life  with  advantages 
that  fall  to  the  blessing  of  very  few. 
Added  to  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  such 
golden  conditions  was  what  to  the  average 
nature  would  be  the  discouragement  of  a 
physical  equipment  somewhat  burdensome. 
And  yet  as  a  fine  exemplification  of  the 
unexpected  she  mastered  her  disadvantage 
and  was  unmastered  by  her  advantage  and 
furnished  American  life,  and  indeed  the 
world  at  large,  one  of  its  most  potent  per- 
sonalities. She  is  an  eloquent  exponent  of 
the  beneficence  and  beauty  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  life  that  has  come  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  consecration  of  an  ideal. 
No  life  into  which  has  not  come  the  stir- 
ring warmth  of  the  higher  and  broader 
outlook  of  the  ideal  can  hope  ever  to  rise 
above  the  dull  sordid  level  of  the  common- 
place whereon  the  herds  of  humanity  tread 
their  thoughtless  pace  from  birth  to  burial. 
Attach  to  any  normal  human  soul  the  wings 
of  the  inspiration  of  a  high  and  holy  con- 
secration and  while  it  may  not  be  granted  to 
each  and  all  to  attain  an  achievement  of 
the  dimensions  effected  by  a  Miss  Addams, 
upon  every  such  life  in  the  aspect  of  its 
quality  will  rest  the  crown  of  a  dignity  as 
great  and  as  good  as  that  which  may  be 
credited  to  tlwsc  who  have  gained  high 
place  upon  the  roster  of  the  world^s  dis- 
tineuished. 

The  consecration  of  one's  life  to  the 
realization  of  an  ideal  is  not  determined  by 
time  or  place.  Just  as  God  is  everywhere 
the  godly,  the  good,  the  true  may  be  sought 
and  found  everywhere.  The  fault  is  not  in 
our  stars,  but  in  ourselves  if  we  are  under- 
lings. The  opportunities  for  lives  of  con- 
secration are  as  numerous  as  the  individuals 
composing  humanity  and  as  broad  as 
humanity  itself.  There  are  thousands  of 
our  fellow  creatures  round  about  us  whose 
lives,  young  and  old,  are  coughing  away 
their  vitality  and  treading  a  slow  certain 
funeral  march  to  the  grave,  into  whose 
brains  and  bosoms  might  be  brought  bright- 
ness and  cheer  if  only  there  were  sufficient 
hearts  touched  with  the  consecration  of  a 
desire  to  be  practical  bearers  of  an  easy 
relief  and  aid.  There  are  larger  thousands 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  within  con- 
venient access  of  the  comfort  and  cheer  of 
our  own  homes  who,  victimized  partly  by 
their  ignorance  but  principally  by  the 
insatiate  greed  of  the  conscienceless 
masters  to  whom  they  are  subject  are 
doomed  to  the  deadening  darkness  of 
domestic  conditions  that  might  be  fltished 
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with  the  sweetness  of  stinshine  and  its  glad- 
some progeny  if  there  were  only  sufficient 
souls  inspired  with  the  longing  of  a  more 
loving  life  to  bring  the  light  of  love  unto 
those  who  are  doomed  to  dwell  where  the 
demons  of  the  dark  hold  their  destructive 
revel.    There   are   a^ain   countless   multi- 
tudes under  the  baneful  blight  of  their  bit- 
ing poverty  who  cannot  live  but  can  only 
postpone  death,  who  have  not  yet  risen  or 
who   have   fallen  by  the  wayside   of  the 
fierce   conflict  of  our  economic  life,   for 
whom  earth  might  mean  more  than  mere 
existence  if  the  wish  and  the  will  of  the 
more  fortunate  were  consecrated  in  keeping 
with  their  ability  and  in  proportion  to  the 
crying  demands  of  their  opportunity.    Any- 
one that  is  engaged  in  any  direction  in  any 
form    of    philanthropic    life,    knows    how 
very  difficult  it  is  to  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion and  service  of  such  as  might  be  help- 
ful.   It  is  easy  to  find  many  who  have 
spasms  of  consecration,  who  in  the  flush  of 
excitement   offer   to   be    servitors   at   the 
shrine  of  human  welfare,  but  it  is  not  long 
■  before  their  fervor  cools  and  their  devotion 
is  found  to  be  merely  momentary.     So  the 
absence  of  lives  of  beautiful  consecration 
is  not  representative  of  a  dearth  of  oppor- 
tunity, but  of  a  poverty  of  high  and  holy 
aims  entertained  seriously  and  persistently. 
There  is  a  lack  of  self-devotion  because 
there  is  an  access  of  theoretical  virtue  in 
place  of  a  virtue  that  is  practical.    There 
is  so  much  of  this  theoretical  virtue  as  a 
result  of  a  proportionate  amount  of  actual 
selfishness.    There    are   too    many    people 
whose  moral  vision  is  narrow,  whose  in- 
terest  in   life  does   not  reach,   except  by 
accident  or  force,  beyond  the  confines  of 
their  shriveled  self,  who  are  misled  victims 
of  moral  ignorance.    They  know  not  what 
true  happiness  is.    They  think  that  they 
-are  happy  in  the  circumspection  of  their 
lives  and  in  the  crassness  and  lowness  of 
their  tastes,  just  as  the  confirmed  toper  be- 
lieves   that    happiness    lies    in    his    cups. 
These  people  swell  the  ranks  of  the  numer- 
ous commonplace  who  keep  God's  armies 
of  the  consecrated  so  few  in  number  and  so 
hampered  in  the  conduct  of  their  opera- 
tions.   On  the  low  level  of  such  small  souls 
are  to  be  placed  many  of  the  manufactured 
beauties  of  social  life  who  think  they  have 
gained  joy  when  they  have  attracted  ob- 
servation    and     superficial     flattery    even 
though  they  rarely  touch  a  heart.    Present 
dav  society,  with  its  artificiality,  its  pre- 
tense, its  emphasis  of  wrong  values,  its  dis- 
couragement of  things  vital  that  touch  the 
issues  of  life,  is  a  rich  field  for  the  opera- 
tion of  souls  that  would  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  better  possibilities  of  those 
with  whom  they   are  brought  into   social 


relation,  but  the  absence  of  such  winged 
spirits,  because  of  the  discouraging  pre- 
dominance of  so  many  of  the  self-satisfied, 
constitute  society  an  arch  enemy  of  the  out- 
growths of  the  spirit  of  self-devotion. 

The  life  and  achievement  of  a  Jane 
Addams  ought  to  be  a  stimulus  to  a  better 
American  manhood  and  womanhood.  It 
ought  to  multiply  lives  that  are  consecrated 
It  means  piety  made  practical.  It  is  re- 
ligiousness flowering  into  its  richest  beauty 
and  perfume,  for  religion,  in  its  most  vital 
and  valuable  aspect,  is  not  creed  or  cere- 
monial, but  character  expressed  in  conduct 
It  is  the  soul's  endeavor  to  approximate  the 
human  to  the  divine.  The  consecrated  life 
is  divine,  since,  like  God,  it  is  characterized 
with  a  devotion  that  neither  asks  nor  de- 
sires other  result  than  the  services  rendered 
unto  the  served.  The  religiousness  of  true 
consecration  is  evidenced  in  the  Biblical 
patriarchs  who  marked  the  path  of  their 
religious  pilgrimage  with  the  occasional 
erection  of  altars.  We  find  it  exemplified 
in  the  benign  career  of  a  John  Howard, 
who,  wherever  he  pitched  a  tent,  upraised 
an  altar,  or  of  a  Florence  Nightingale,  who 
regarded  her  historic  achievement  as  con- 
summated in  and  through  the  constant 
presence  to  her  of  the  Deity.  To  live  the 
life  of  the  consecrated  is  to  have  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  partnership  of  man  with 
God  through  which  God's  plans  are 
realized.  This  conviction  was  fundamental 
to  the  marvelous  activity  of  the  nurse  of 
the  Crimean  War,  who  .called  herself  a 
fellow-worker  with  the  Divine  Power. 
This  was  her  highest  inspiration.  This 
religious  sense  of  consecration  gives  dignity 
to  one's  life  by  deepening  it  and  broaden- 
ing it  into  a  vital  relation  to  things  uni- 
versal. It  is  one's  recognition  of  subordi- 
nation and  yet  essential  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  of  which  he  is  part 
It  thus  keeps  every  creature  from  the  dis- 
couragement and  doom  of  unimportance 
and  conduces  to  the  profoundest  and  purest 
joy  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable. 

It  is  easy  to  find  those  who  ridicule  and 
pity  such  as  give  themselves  in  unselfish 
consecration  to  the  uplift  of  as  much  of 
the  world  as  can  be  brought  within  the 
radius  of  their  influence.  They  are  pitied 
as  poor  souls  who  are  peculiar  or  eccentric 
They  remind  one  of  the  danghter  of  a  man 
of  my  acquaintance  who  is  in  comfortable 
circumstances  who  cannot  comprehend  why 
his  daughter  should  insist  upon  teaching 
when  she  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  self- 
support.  In  the  coarseness  of  his  nature, 
that  regards  material  things  and  animal 
comforts  as  alone  of  worth,  he  is  incom- 
petent to  comprehend  that  the  requirement 
of  his  child's  life  demands  something  more 
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than  food  and  clothes.  With  a  superiority 
to  her  father  her  soul  craves  the  complete- 
ness which  comes  from  the  consecration  of 
self  by  way  of  usefulness  to  things  un- 
selfish. The  people  who  pity  lives  of  the 
consecrated  whom  the^  call  peculiar  them- 
selves need  to  be  pitied. 

The  possibilities  of  the  consecrated  are 
tinlimited.  They  represent  human  potency 
raised  to  a  power  Divine.  No  work  or 
effort  whose  roots  are  nourished  in  a  soil 
other  than  that  of  self-consecration  can 
ever  attain  to  the  sublimer  proportions  of 
man's  achievement.  The  finest  products  of 
the  human  spirit  in  every  direction  of  its 
distinction  have  been  plated  and  nurtured 
by  the  spirit  of  consecration.  It  is  a  spirit 
of  patience,  of  persistent  endurance,  of 
forgetfulness  of  self  in  mindfulness  of  the 
joyous  benefit  of  others.  It  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  mother  love,  the  holiest  thing  this 
side  of  heaven,  that  finds  itself  in  unselfish 
service  of  others,  that  tastes  its  deepest 
delight  in  its  delight  of  others.  This  spirit 
of  consecration  would  transform  the  world 
by  supplanting  conflict  and  competition  with 
cooperation.  It  would  make  heaven  more 
certain  by  removing  it  from  a  theological 
future  to  an  earthly  present.  Heaven  has 
been  said  to  be  a  condition  of  mind.  The 
great  English  poet  declared  it  to  lie  about 
us  in  our  infancy.  If  we  only  had  more 
whose  lives  are  lived  under  the  consecra- 
tion of  unselfish  service  heaven  would  be 
translated  from  a  mental  to  a  material  con- 
dition and  would  in  time  come  to  attend 
the  footsteps  of  every  child  of  God  not 
only  in  infancy  but  throughout  their  lives. 


ATHEISM,  A  TERRIBLE  PROFES- 
SION, 


Atheism  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  pro- 
fessions ;  if  we  could  believe  a  man  to  be  in 
this  state,  not  in  his  speculations,  but  also 
in  his  feelings,  we  should  regard  him  with 
the  most  sorrowful  wonder;  if  such  a  man 
there  is,  his  spirit  dwells  in  darkness; 
futurity  is  to  him  an  eternal  grave,  an 
eternal  sleep,  an  eternal  night;  to  him  the 
universe  is  a  dead  and  dumb  conglomera- 
tion of  forms  without  souls,  and  of  sounds 
without  import.  The  sun  is  day  after  day 
in  the  heavens,  the  stars  night  after  night 
in  the  sky ;  but  to  him  day  unto  day  uttereth 
no  speech,  night  unto  night  showeth  no 
knowledge.  Flowers  bloom  and  fade,  but 
he  sees  no  meaning  in  the  change;  ocean 
rolls  its  mighty  waves  with  the  heavens 
bending  over  it  in  glory ;  he  hears  no  voice 
of  almighty  power  with  which  "deep 
calleth  unto  deep."  The  year  revives; 
spring  clothes  the  fields  with  green;  the  I 


genial  sun  melts  the  snow  from  the  valleys; 
verdure  covers  the  earth,  and  joy  sweetens 
the  heart  of  all  that  lives.  Autumn  comes, 
painting  the  leaves  with  various  hues; 
gentle  airs  begin  to  murmur  in  the  woods, 
that  sound  sweetly  on  the  ear,  with  a 
thoughtful  and  solemn  music  Winter 
enters  last;  the  sl^  darkens,  the  wind  is 
chilled,  the  beasts  of  the  field  all  come  for 
shelter  to  the  abodes  of  man;  the  tempest 
gathers  itself,  beats  the  mount,  and  rolls 
down  its  deluge  into  the  valleys;  inmates 
dwell  safely  in  the  home,  and  comfort 
glows  apace  on  the  hearth.  Amidst  all 
these  affecting  phenomena,  the  atheist 
acknowledges  no  God,  and  thanks  no 
Father. 

Amid  the  affairs  of  nations  constituting 
the  drama  of  destiny  and  time,  in  all  their 
mysterious  <-uccession  of  causes  and  of 
consequences,  the  atheist  discerns  no  sov* 
ereign  intellect,  no  guiding  Providence; 
this  would  surelv  be  appalling  if  we  were 
not  fully  persuaded  that  all  such  philosoi>hy 
must  meet  its  denial  and  its  counteraction 
in  the  living  experience  of  the  human  soul. 
Such  atheism  makes  a  man  acknowledge 
no  rule  but  that  of  expediency,  no  standard 
but  that  of  selfishness,  no  God  but  that  of 
materialism. 

TEACHERS  WANTED. 


ONE  of  the  gravest  defects  and  menaces 
to  the  schools  of  to-day  is  the  poorly 
prepared  teacher.  The  material  equip- 
ment of  the  school  may  be  of  the  best,  the 
course  of  study  may  be  ever  so  excellent, 
the  supervision  may  be  faultless  and  the 
public  sentiment  awake  and  loyal;  but  if 
there  is  a  poor  teacher  in  a  given  room  the 
work  in  that  room  will  be  largely  a  failure. 
The  teacher  is  the  vital  point  of  contact 
with  the  child  for  all  of  the  above  excel- 
lences. If  the  teacher  is  a  good  one,  well 
endowed  and  well  trained,  the  electric  wave 
passes  dynamically  and  noiselessly  along 
and  the  desired  results  are  accomplished. 
If  the  teacher  is  a  poor  one  there  are  snap- 
ping sparks  of  resistance  and  the  individual 
pupil,  the  teacher  and  all  in  the  room  are 
in  danger.  There  is  no  part  of  the  super- 
intendent's or  the  school  committee's  work 
which  is  more  important  than  that  of  select- 
ing the  teachers.  The  universal  testimony 
of  the  agencies  is  that  there  are  multitudes 
of  positions  open  and  plenty  of  teachers 
who  would  like  to  fill  them ;  but  of  qualified 
teachers  there  is  a  great  dearth. 

It  would  seem  that  a  considerable 
measure  of  reform  of  this  in  every  way 
undesirable  condition  of  things  might  be 
effected  in  our  normal  schools.  The 
lengthening  of  the  course  and  the  elevation 
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of  the  standards  would  naturally  relieve  the 
situation  in  two  ways.  First,  a  smaller 
number  of  girls  would  enter  the  normal 
schools  and  those  who  did  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  the  ones  who  have  felt  a  special 
call  to  teach  and  who  are  looking  forward 
to  the  calling  as  a  life's  work.  As  condi- 
tions are  at  present  the  normal  school 
course  is  alluring  to  many  estimable  young 
ladies  who  have  no  special  fitness  for  the 
profession  and  who  intend  to  enter  it  only 
as  a  make-shift  to  get  a  living  for  a  brief 
interval  until  they  get  homes  of  their  own. 
To  make  the  course  longer,  harder  and 
more  expensive  would  cut  out  a  consider- 
able portion  of  this  undesirable  element. 
Secondly,  those  who  did  graduate  would 
have  a  more  adequate  training.  The  tend- 
ency of  this  lessening  of  the  supply  and  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  teachers 
would  be  directly  in  the  interest  of  better 
salaries.  The  salary  question  is  largely  one 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for  good  teachers.  But  it  is 
now  so  easy  to  get  at  a  low  price  an 
article  which  claims  to  be  genuine,  but 
which  ultimately  proves  tmsatisfactory,  that 
the  whole  matter  has  been  put  on  a  sort  of 
''bargain  cotmter"  basis  to  the  serious 
detriment  to  the  sacred  cause  of  education. 
In  some  way  there  should  be  a  careful  ad- 
justment of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
m  the  teacher  market.  We  believe  that 
this  adjustment  can  be  effected  by  the 
normal  schools  which  so  largely  furnish  the 
supply;  and  that  until  it  is  done  we  shall 
have  a  good  deal  of  poor  teaching  and  con- 
sequently unsatisfactory  public  schools. — 
Education, 
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PERSONALITY. 


WHAT  is  it  that  makes  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  one  person  and  an- 
other ?  It  is  strange  to  think  how  near  two 
persons  may  be  in  the  physical  sense  while 
they  are  still  worlds  apart  where  spiritual 
contact  is  concerned.  A  trolley  car  or  a 
railroad  train  may  casually  associate  in  the 
same  seat  a  good  man  and  a  desperate 
character;  just  and  unjust,  sinner  and  saint 
must  show  the  same  tickets.  This  man  has 
millions,  and  his  neighbor  has  little  more 
than  his  shabby  clothes ;  this  upright  citizen 
is  wanted  on  a  score  of  boards  and  com- 
mittees, and  his  vis-a-vis  across  the  aisle 
is  not  even  wanted  at  home  by  the  wife  of 
his  bosom.  One  man  has  influence,  and 
what  he  says  makes  a  profound  impression. 
Men  take  their  cue  by  the  light  on  darkness 
in  his  face.  They  come  running  before  he 
calls,  to  anticipate  his  wishes.    He  presses 


a  button,  as  it  were,  and  something  drops 
with  a  portentous  noise  a  thousand  miles 
away;  he  can  send  a  seismic  shock  with  his 
own  ringfinger,  through  the  whole  world  of 
business,  and  you  can  fairly  see  a  Wall 
street  skyscraper  quiver  to  its  foundations 
when  he  gives  an  order  in  his  quiet,  even 
voice.  Matters  of  lasting  consequence  are 
referred  to  this  man;  business  of  impor- 
tance awaits  hat  in  hand  the  moment  he 
can  find,  amid  constant  pressure,  to  s^ve 
his  attention  to  it 

Another  man  may  shout  with  all  his 
might,  like  a  campaign  orator,  and  it  makes 
no  difference.  He  is  not  heard  for  his 
much  speaking.  Others  will  take  a  cir- 
cuitous route  around  the  block  to  avoid  a 
meeting  with  him,  in  the  fear  that  th^ 
will  be  buttonholed  for  a  flood  of  talk  that 
will  waste  the  valuable  hours  of  sunlight. 
The  six-months  Arctic  day  is  the  need  of 
these  Marathon  talkers.  They  have  fine 
ideas  and  glowing  purposes,  but  they  would 
rather  tell  you  about  them  than  go  to  work 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  It  rarely  occurs 
to  the  day-dreamer  that  he  might  do  much 
to  bring  his  own  dream  true;  he  thinks  of 
it  as  something  that  is  to  be  brought  true 
for  him,  without  his  lifting  a  finger  for  his 
own  part 

To  a  man  who  has  sense  enough  to  feel 
humiliated,  it  is  a  sad  thing  when  his 
comings  and  goings  make  no  difference  to 
the  world  of  quick  and  nervous  enterprise^ 
of  prompt  and  firm  decision;  when  it  is 
recognized  that  the  virtue  has  gone  out  of 
him,  and  that  if  he  ever  was  a  man  of  force 
and  pith  and  moment,  he  is  no  longer  force- 
ful, pithy  or  momentous.  And  some  men, 
from  the  beginning,  have  never  really  lived 
one  vital  moment,  much  less  known  "one 
crowded  hour  of  glorious  life."  They  have 
been  content  to  slide  to  and  fro  in  a  groove 
like  a  monotonous  piston-rod — but  withool 
the  polished  surface  or  the  sure  return. 
They  may  have  been  very  useful  in  their 
appointed  places,  and  they  certainly  are  not 
to  be  ridiculed  if  they  have  been  found 
faithful,  any  more  than  one  would  make 
fun  of  machinery  for  achieving  its  set  past 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  a  man  is  one 
thing  and  a  soulless  machine  is  another, 
and  a  man  must  strive  as  hard  as  ever  he 
can  to  establish  that  difference.  If  he  finds 
that  he  hasn't  a  soul,  it  is  his  business  to 
acquire  one.  When  Benjamin  Jowett  was 
master  of  Balliol,  two  undergraduates  came 
to  him  one  night  and  soberly  announced 
that  they  had  made  the  discovery  that  there 
is  no  dod.  "Gentlemen,"  said  Jowett,  no 
doubt    with    equal    impressiveness,    **ytm 
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must  find  a  God  before  to-morrow  morning 
or  be  expelled  from  this  university." 

A  storekeeper  has  a  row  of  boxes  on  his 
shelves  and  numberless  bottles.     One  box 
or  bottle  is  ever  so  much  like  another,  till 
the  man  behind  the  counter  makes  a  differ- 
ence   by   filling  one  vessel  with   soap  or 
ipecac   and  another  with  paste  diamonds. 
Here  is  a  big  canvas  in  a  gallery,  with  a 
pretentious  "  battlepiece "  painted  upon  it. 
It  takes  up  lots  of  room;  it  seems  to  be 
electioneering    for    attention    from    afar. 
Beside  it  is  a  picture  of  trees  enringing  a 
pool:  and  Corot  made  the  latter  picture. 
This  second  picture  is  a  little,  shrinking, 
sensitive    thing    compared    with    its    big, 
shouldering,    assertive    rival.      Both    are 
painted  on  canvas,  both  are  framed  in  gold 
— SL    few    tubes    of    paint    "mixed    with 
brains "  have  wrought  the  whole  of  the 
immense  visible  difference — the  immensity 
being   entirely   on   the   side   of   the   little 
picture.    The  battle-scene,  for  all  its  "  pomp 
and  circumstance,"  is  nearly  worthless  in 
comparison  with  what  cuddles  in  its  lee. 

Schubert  writes  a  little  song,  "  Death  and 
the  Maiden" — a  very  few  notes  and  a 
simple  harmony.  "The  world  will  not 
willingly  permit  that  song  to  die."  An- 
other man  produces  his  magnum  opus,  a 
symphony  that  it  takes  an  hour  to  perform 
— and  who  cares,  a  few  years  afterward? 
Lincoln  writes  twenty  lines  on  a  certain 
great  occasion,  and  a  silver-tongued  orator 
makes  an  hour's  speech — the  twenty  lines 
are  immortal,  the  hour's  oration  goes  the 
way  of  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  is  "  one 
with  Nineveh  and  Tyre"  almost  ere  it  is 
delivered. 

There  is  just  that  difference  in  persons. 
Two  people  may  look  appallingly  alike  and 
be  unspeakably  different.  One  is  morning 
light,  the  other  nocturnal  darkness  to  those 
near  them.  One  is  the  synonym  for  all  that 
is  happy  and  S3rmpathetic  and  responsive; 
the  other  is  the  very  doldrums  of  stagna- 
tion and  depression.  It  is  far  better  to  be 
irritated  by  a  person  whose  mind  is  active 
than  bored  to  death  by  one  who  is  stupid 
and  dull.  And  yet,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  world  is  more  deeply  indebted  to 
dullness  than  the  author  of  the  "  Dunciad  " 
was  willing  to  acknowledge.  It  is  a  bless- 
ing that  all  people  are  not  clever.  "  She 
knows  but  matters  of  the  house,  and  he — 
he  knows  a  thousand  things."  It  sounds  as 
though  she  would  be  a  far  pleasanter 
acquaintance.  There  is  no  one  quite  so 
wearisome  as  the  man  who  knows  every- 
thing.— Public  Ledger, 
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"  Mendi  "  he  said,  "  Mendi,  we  were  go- 
ing to  Delphi.  We  have  lost  time  by  the 
way." 

His  purpose  seemed  to  g^ve  him  chase. 
He  hastened  as  if  under  a  goad.  How  less 
than  a  man  was  he  become !  How  he  had 
dreamed  so  long  and  Hellas  trembling  on 
the  verge!  What  though  he  was  cut  off 
and  apart  from  all  the  fighting.  Hellas  I 
Hellas !  still  was  all  his  thought  and  all  his 
sorrow.  And  would  he  have  made  Mendi 
an  outlaw  with  himself,  destroying  every 
chance  for  the  child?  Mendi  must  have  a 
country, 'a  father — his  own  father.  Mendi 
at  least  must  be  a  Hellene.  There  was  no 
other  way.  To  get  Mendi  that  father  was 
the  one  straight  manly  deed  left  for  Aris- 
todemos.  And  over  this  he  was  dallying 
like  a  woman  I  In  such  high  mood  he  spea 
toward  Delphi,  to  give  up  his  last  sweet 
hold  of  life.  Beyond  Delphi  he  did  not 
think. 

No  loitering  now— only  haste,  haste! 

This  was  not  renunciation.  Renuncia- 
tion woutd  have  seemed  a  strange  foolish- 
ness to  him.  It  was  no  question  of  right 
or  wrong.  He  did  not  think  of  it  so.  He 
had  a  half-conscious  reasoning  about  it 
which  sounds  strange  to  modem  ears,  but 
which  to  his  Hellenic  mind  was  simple  and 
inevitable. 

"Life  is  sad,"  he  said,  "and  to-morrow 
we  die.  Therefore,  let  us  be  noble !  "  This 
was  the  strange  "  therefore  "  that  came  to 
the  mind  of  every  noble  Greek. 

A  strange  sequence  indeed.  But  the 
minds  that  thought  those  beautiful  forms 
out  of  the  marble,  that  drew  a  veil  of  lovely 
mystic  wonder  over  their  hills  and  valleys, 
and  ennobled  even  the  simple  wayside  flow- 
ers— likewise  thought  nobly  upon  life.  The 
beauty  that  they  loved  in  outward  things 
they  loved  also  in  things  within.  As  they 
loved  a  beautiful  temple,  a  swift-stepping 
youth,  even  so  they  loved  a  just  law,  a  log- 
ical system  of  thought,  a  high  deed — Gloved 
them  with  a  curious  intensity.  It  was  not 
the  moral  side  of  goodness  that  appealed 
to  them  but  its  sheer  beauty,  its  harmonious 
fitness. 

"Let  us  be  noble,"  they  said  lovingly, 
doggedly. 

It  was  in  religion  that  they  went  astray. 
Their  gods  were  but  so  manv  enigmas. 
There  was  no  real  goodness  in  the  heavens, 
no  real  kindness  in  the  powers  that  ruled. 

"But  if  the  universe  is  confused  and 
ugly,  then  all  the  more,"  cried  the  intrepid 
Greeks,  "  let  us  be  noble  I  "  Even  in  such 
brave  fashion  did  they  fling  back  at  their 
puzzling  gods. — From  "  The  Coward  of 
Themwpylce/' 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


AS  civilization  becomes  more  complex, 
competition  more  severe  and  the  call 
for  experts  more  insistent,  we  are  discover- 
ing that  there  is  a  demand  for  schools 
furnishing  such  training  as  will  enable  their 
graduates  to  come  to  their  work  with  the 
least  loss  of  time  and  with  the  greatest 
possible  proficiency.  The  call  for  technical 
schools  grows  more  imperative  each  year. 
The  time  is  at  hand  when  this  matter 
should  receive  intelligent  attention. 

We  have  been  often  told,  in  ardent 
phrase,  that  the  most  of  the  brainy  people 
had  their  birth  in  farm  homes.  •  No  one 
seems  willing  to  contest  this  claim.  If  such 
has  been  our  history,  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  our  future  is  to  be  influenced  by  simi- 
lar conditions.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  we 
must  depend  upon  the  country  boys  and 
girls  for  our  leaders  in  the  professions,  our 
captains  of  industry,  statesmen  and  found- 
ers of  new  enterpirses. 

The  men  who  fill  these  positions  to-day 
passed  their  boyhood  in  the  open  and  out 
m  the  clear.  They  were  in  contact  with 
nature  and  met  and  triumphed  over  emer- 
gencies. They  traveled  much  afoot  and  not 
a  little  alone.  They  knew  the  big  world 
about  them  and  the  little  world  within 
them.  They  were  individuals — resolute, 
capable,  vigorous  and  anxious  for  the 
battle. 

It  has  been  noticed,  however,  that  chil- 
dren living  in  the  country  sections  at  the 
present  are  not  as  willing  to  accept  primi- 
tive conditions,  while  attending  the  academy 
and  college,  as  were  their  ancestors.  The 
result  is  that  fewer  young  people  from 
farm  homes  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  than  in  the  earlier  days. 
While  this  is  unfortunate  and  unworthy, 
still,  if  it  is  true,  the  State  would  better 
make  an  effort  to  bring  school  privileges  to 
these  boys  and  girls. 

The  **  Walking  Schools  *'  of  Norway.-- 
There  are  three  systems  of  schools  in 
vogue  in  Europe  which  it  may  be  well  for 
our  people  to  consider.  The  first  is  known 
as  the  "  Walking  School "  of  Norway.  A 
man  of  broad  scholarship,  great  aptness  as 
a  teacher  and  particular  fitness  to  win  the 
sympathy  of  parents  and  the  good  will  of 
the  children,  goes  to  a  small  community, 
secures  the  largest  room  in  the  hamlet  and 
establishes  a  school  for  the  older  boys  and 
girls  of  this  and  adjoining  neighborhoods. 
He  remains  in  this  place  several  weeks, 
assigning  and  hearing  lessons,  designating 
books  that  must  be  read  and  outlining  work 
for  future  study.    He  then  passes  on  to 


another  village,  some  of  the  older  and  more 
enterprising  students  accompanying  him. 

The  teacher  is  selected  and  paid  by  the 
government  and  furnishes  the  general  ma- 
terial he  carries  with  him  from  school  to 
school.  The  community  provides  the  room 
and  the  pupils  furnish  books  recommended 
bv  the  teacher. 

The  "  Folk  High  School"  of  Denmark.-- 
In  Denmark,  the  government  maintains 
what  is  called  a  "  Folk  High  School."  This 
school  is  in  charge  of  teachers  si>eciallj 
trained  to  give  instruction  in  the  subjects 
taught.  The  course  includes  the  Danish 
language,  history  and  literature,  commercial 
arithmetic  and  topics  outlined  for  future 
study ;  but  the  special  feature  of  the  school 
is  the  giving  of  detailed  and  scientific  in- 
struction in  the  industry  in  which  the  people 
are  engaged  in  the  community  in  which  the 
school  is  established.  If  it  is  orcharding, 
then  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  stud? 
under  expert  instructors,  location,  soil, 
drainage,  nursery  planting  and  cultivation, 
selection  of  stock,  replanting  the  same,  care 
of  trees,  protection  from  insects,  harvest- 
ing and  marketing,  in  fact,  all  the  processes 
incident  to  fruit  growing. 

It  is  well  known  that,  a  half  century  ago. 
Denmark  was  one  of  the  poorest  countries 
in  Europe.  To-day,  it  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  nations  in  the  world  and  this 
change  is  largely  due  to  the  work  done  in 

these  schools. 

The  "Continuation  Schools"  of  Ger- 
fnany.—T\it  "Continuation  Schools"  of 
Germany  are  maintained  by  the  government 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  young  people  to 
continue,  daring  the  hours  they  are  not  at 
work,  the  studies  they  pursued  in  the  day 
schools,  or  to  take  those  studies  which  will 
aid  them  in  their  work.  These  schools  arc 
taught  by  specially  trained  teachers  and  the 
scientific  and  practical  phrases  of  the  sub- 
ject are  fully  presented  and  illustrated- 
The  financial  value  of  these  schools,  to  the 
nation,  cannot  be  expressed  in  figur^. 
They  have  assisted  in  giving  Germany  the 
best  trained  working  class  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  best  financial  investment  Germany 
has  made  in  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

Training  Courses  for  Teachers  in  Rwni 
Schools, — A  large  proportion  of  the  teach- 
ers who  take  full  courses  in  normal  schools 
find  employment  in  villages  and  cities. 
These  communities  can  pay  higher  salaries 
and,  therefore,  will  secure  the  services  of 
those  who  have  been  specially  trained 
The  State  has  thus  far  done  but  little  for 
the  teachers  who  are  to  continue  in  the 
rural  schools.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
we  must  consider  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing, in  certain  secondary  schools,  such 
training    courses    as    will    permit    these 
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persons  to  fit  themselves  for  their  life  work. 
If  the  right  kind  of  training  is  provided 
for  rural  teachers  and  fair  -  salaries  are 
assured,  then  they  will  have  charge  of  the 
same  schools  for  a  longer  period  than  at 
present 

If  a  course  were  maintained  for  one  year, 
one-half  the  time  being  devoted  to  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  common  school 
branches,  the  remaining  half  to  an  intro- 
duction to  history,  literature  and  nature 
study,  a  study  of  methods  and  model  and 
training  work,  under  such  circumstances  as 
would  enable  the  students  to  study  the 
problems  of  the  rural  school,  we  might 
expect  better  results  in  the  rural  schools. 
The  model  work  should  be  done  in  schools 
closely  resembling  those  in  rural  communi- 
ties, as  to  rooms,  apparatus,  supplies  and 
pupils.  This  work  has  been  inaugurated 
in,  at  least,  one  State  and  gives  promise 
of  excellent  results. 

For  these  schools  to  be  of  service,  they 
must  be  in  charge  of  instructors  who  are 
familiar  with  the  conditions  existing  in 
rural  communities.  The  professional  work 
must  have  reference  to  the  schools  in  those 
portions  of  the  State  where,  at  present,  the 
teachers  must  prepare  their  own  courses 
of  study,  classify  their  pupils  and  do  what- 
ever is  done  in  the  way  of  grading  the 
schools.— fT.  W.  Stetson,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Maine, 
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SCHOOL  LUNCHES  AT  COST. 


IN  most  cases  the  meals  are  served  entirely 
by  private  individuals  or  societies,  but 
the  schools  often  furnish  the  gas  and  equip- 
ment After  eight  years  of  this  sort  of 
experimentation  Chicago  took  a  forward 
step,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1910,  its  Board  of 
Education  appropriated  $1200  to  start  one- 
cent  lunches  in  six  schools  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  city.  The  lunch  consists  of  a 
nourishing  soup  with  bread,  or  of  a  sand- 
wich, a  bowl  of  milk,  and  a  small  piece  of 
candy.  All  the  cooking  utensils  are  made 
in  the  manual  training  school,  and  the 
dishes  are  prepared  by  the  cooking  teachers 
and  pupils.  In  this  way  the  lunches  are 
made  self-supporting,  says  May  J.  Mayer, 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  the  movement  is 
still  a  private  enterprise,  luncheons  vary- 
ing in  cost  from  i  to  3  cents,  are  served  in 
ten  schools.  The  menus  are  planned  by  an 
expert  dietitian,  and  i  cent  buys  at  least 
100  calories  of  food  value.  In  Boston  there 
are  now  12  schools  serving  i  and  2  cent 
lunches,  and  the  price,  by  extreme  care  and 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  management, 
is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  food.    In 


a  dozen  or  more  other  cities  school  meals 
are  now  proving  their  value;  and  in  at 
least  13  cities,  according  to  a  recent  report, 
the  matter  of  school  lunches  is  being  con- 
sidered, in  many  cases  by  the  Boards  of 
Education. 

Our  own  experiment,  in  New  York,  was 
started  in  November,  1908,  in  Public  School 
No.  51,  on  44th  street,  near  Tenth  avenue; 
and  in  the  following  March  luncheons  were 
opened  in  School  No.  21,  on  Mott  street 
The  equipment — stove,  table,  water  and 
fire — is  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  administrative  work  and  all 
deficit  are  supplied  by  the  School  Lunch 
Committee  of  the  Public  Education  Asso- 
ciation, an  unofficial  body  of  volunteers. 

Their  aim  is  to  furnish  the  tmder* 
nourished  children  of  our  elementary 
schools  with  a  hot  lunch  that  shall  contain 
one  third  of  the  child's  daily  required  food, 
and  to  make  the  price  of  this  lunch  (3 
cents)  cover  the  cost  of  meals  and  cooking. 
The  lunch  consists  of  two  thick  slices  of 
bread  with  a  bowl  of  nourishing  soup,  and 
children  who  have  eaten  the  regular  meal 
may  supplement  it  from  a  table  of  "  penny 
extras '  consisting  of  apples,  cake,  prunes, 
gingerbread,  etc.  The  serving  and  clean* 
ing  up  are  done  by  pupils  who  receive  a 
meal  in  exchange  for  their  work. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
a  gradually  decreasing  financial  deficit,  and 
enough  has  been  done  to  demonstrate  that 
when  more  children  take  the  lunch,  as  is 
bound  to  occur,  the  receipts  will  cover  the 
cost  of  the  food.  At  present  nearly  300 
children  are  served  with  these  nutritious 
luncheons  daily  in  the  Mott  street  school 
alone. 

♦ 

RELATION  OF  SUPERVISOR  TO 
TEACHER. 


IT  seems  to  me  that  the  relation  of  the 
supervisor  to  the  grade  teacher  ought 
to  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  the 
teacher  to  her  own  pupils — presupposing,  of 
course,  that  the  latter  is  ideal. 

We  know  that  very  few  pupils  are  up  to 
grade  in  all  subjects.  A  child  may  be  un- 
usually weak  in  mathematics  and  at  the 
same  time  more  than  proficient  in  all  hjs 
other  studies.  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide 
that  his  case  is  hopeless,  but  after  thought- 
ful effort  conclude  that  we  have  failed  to 
get  in  sympathy  with  him  in  this  particular 
line  of  his  work,  and  let  the  next  teacher 
work  out  the  problem.  From  experience 
we  know  that  results  little  short  of  miracles 
have  been  brought  to  pass.  It  was  not 
what  the  child  did  not  know,  but  what  we 
had  failed  to  get  at,  either  through  lack  of 
tact  or  sympathy. 
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Now  put  the  teacher  in  the  child's  place 
with  reference  to  the  supervisor. 

Not  every  teacher  can  hope  to  be  expert 
id  every  branch  she  teaches,  although  in 
this  day  and  age,  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
fection is  supposed  to  be  reached  in  every 
subject  on  her  program.  The  most  prac- 
tical teacher  of  a  few  years  ago,  who  spent 
her  time  on  the  three  R's  is  now  develop- 
ing chromatic  scales  and  '' subdominant 
chords,"  talking  of  "  warm  and  cold  colors  " 
and  the  "  atmosphere  of  certain  landscapes." 
She  teaches— outside  the  common  branches 
—drawing,  music,  sewing,  writing  and 
manual  arts,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  she 
is  fitted  by  nature  for  but  one,  or  possibly 
none  of  these  cultural  branches.  Her  rela- 
tion to  the  supervisor  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  pupil  to  his  teacher.  She  is  to  be 
taught,  helped,  guided  and  directed;  she  is 
to  receive  extra  attention  by  way  of  illus- 
trative lessons,  the  most  generous  and 
charital^le  criticism  and  the  greatest  amount 
■of  commendation  for  the  good  work  done. 

The  bright  pupil  is  often  left  to  his  own 
resources,  called  upon  less  often  in  recita- 
tion. Riven  more  latitude  in  methods  of 
procedure,  and  held  less  strictly  to  cut  and 
•dried  "  forms."  We  may  recog^nize  in  this 
pupil  the  promise  of  future  power  and, 
allowing  for  difference  in  years,  be  con- 
scious of  a  mental  caliber  that  places  him  in 
the  position  of  a  supervisor.  You  may 
teach  thoroughly  the  different  positions  of 
the  ellipse  and  talk  about  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  perspective  of  rectangular  objects; 
your  bright  boy  will  be  the  only  one  who 
notices  that  the  barrel  heads  of  "  Pillsbury's 
Best "  are  out  of  drawing  and  that  most  of 
the  advertising  signs  of  trunks,  breakfast 
food  boxes,  etc.,  are  incorrect.  You  will 
have  to  call  attention  of  the  class  to  the 
fact  that  a  certain  master's  Madonna  pic- 
ture has  four  horizons;  your  bright  pupil 
will  have  noticed  this  and  have  original 
ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  state  of  a  man's 
mind  who  sees  more  than  one. 

Now  let  the  talented  teacher  have  this 
same  position.  Let  her  be  called  upon  less 
often,  given  more  latitude  in  methods  of 

Procedure  and  held  less  strictly  to  forms. 
L  supervisor  may  smile  at  this  and  predict 
results  like  those  brought  about  by  Emmy 
Low,  who,  when  left  to  herself,  "ceased 
copying  digits  and  gave  her  attention  to  the 
boy  across  the  aisle."  Such  results  are  not 
likely  to  happen,  for  this  teacher,  conscious 
of  her  own  power  and  her  supervisor's 
confidence  in  her  ability,  will  accomplish 
anything  expected  of  her.  She  can't  afford 
to  disappoint  and  the  joy  of  her  work  is  in 
the  doing. 

A  word  about  the  freedom  of  method.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  super- 


visors who  allow  this  freedom.  I  heard 
one  give  her  estimate  of  an  eighth  grade 
teacher's  work.  It  amounted  to  this:  The 
teacher  had  employed  a  certain  color 
scheme  characteristic  of  the  graduates  of  a 
certain  art  school.  While  the  supervisor 
did  not  approve  of  this  particular  scheme, 
she  recognized  its  origin  and  appreciated 
the  good  results  following  the  proper  hand- 
ling of  the  same.  What  if  the  aim  of  that 
month's  work  were  entirely  pushed  aside. 
The  big  point  is  mental  discipline  and  cul- 
ture and  who  of  us  is  wise  enough  to  point 
out  any  straight  and  narrow  way  leadii^ 
to  such  goals? 

There  are  two  classes  of  people:  To  one 
the  thing  done  by  another  suggests  the  do- 
ing of  something  like  it.  To  the  other  it  is 
a  challenge  provoking  opposition.  How 
often  we  as  teachers  find  that  we  are  plac- 
ing our  pupils  in  the  second  class  by  calling 
attention  to  mistakes  and  errors  where  com- 
ment upon  the  good  points  will  show  up  the 
poor  by  mere  mention. 

Does  not  this  same  relation  exist  between 
supervisor  and  teachers?  Isn't  the  charit- 
able supervisor  the  one  who  from  actual 
experience  kno^s  what  the  grade  teader's 
problems  are;  that  line  upon  line  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept  often  fails  to  make  any 
showing;  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  a  day's^ 
a  week's  or  a  month's  work,  something  is 
sure  to  be  slighted? 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  as 
though  undue  emphasis  were  put  upon  the 
supervision  of  the  special  subjects,  forget- 
ting the  work  of  the  principal,  the  primary 
and  grammar  grade  supervisors  and  the 
superintendent.  This  was  not  intentional 
and  yet  you  may  question  any  teacher  as  to 
her  supervisors  and  she  will  name  only  the 
special  teachers  or  at  least  she  will  mention 
them  first.  Why  is  this?  These  special 
subjects  rise  first  in  our  minds  by  reason 
of  their  seeming  importance.  How  do  they 
gain  such  importance?  By  the  course  of 
study  planned;  by  the  relative  high  stan- 
daras  that  even  ordinary  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  reach. 

Certain  qualifications  are  necessary  in  Ac 
common  branches.  A  teacher  knows  her 
subjects  and  knows  that  she  is  able  to  teach 
them.  But  a  short  course  in  drawing,  a 
few  lessons  or  methods  in  music,  writing, 
sewing  and  manual  training  are  not  going 
to  give  her  the  confidence  of  a  sure  footing. 
Teachers  fed  that  the  small  amount  of 
emphasis  put  upon  the  qualifications  for 
teaching  special  subjects  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  standards,  the  help  and  the  criti- 
cism of  those  in  charge ;  that,  as  their  visits 
are  few,  the  possibility  of  false  estimates 
is  great.  If  there  is  any  one  point  of  the 
work  that  is  receiving  the  speaal  attention 
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oi  the  visiting  supervisor,  it  often  happens 
that  it  is  just  that  one  that  the  teacher  has 
treated  most  lightly  in  her  effort  to  build  up 
some  very  weak  places  along  some  other 
line. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  solution  of  this 
problem  would  be  this :  Let  the  supervisors 
have  their  assistants  who  are  qualified  in 
every  way  to  teach  these  special  studies, 
leaving  the  teacher  time  to  really  teach  a 
few  things  and  teach  them  well ;  giving  her 
an  opportunity  to  be  an  expert — 2,  super- 
visor, if  you  please,  in  the  things  which  she 
knows  she  is  master  of;  making  her  work 
seem  more  that  of  a  sympathetic  leader 
than  of  a  human  spring  which  wears  itself 
out  trying  to  adjust  itself  to  a  new  situation 
or  viewpoint  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Isn't  the  helpful  supervisor  the  one  who 
always  finds  something  to  commend  and  is 
so  poised  on  a  fotmdation  of  truth  and  sym- 
pathy that  even  after  adverse  criticism, 
there  is  no  sting — ^no  feeling  of  resentment 
— only  a  fresh  determination  to  be  master 
of  our  work  and  come  up  to  the  standards 
set  for  us. — N.  W.  Journal  of  Education. 


CULTIVATE  SENSE  OF  BEAUTY. 


President  Eliot  addressed  a  large  audi- 
ence on  "The  Training  of  the  Senses  and 
the  Artistic  Spirit."  After  stating  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  senses  was  often 
sadly  neglected,  he  said : 

•'It  is  better  to  draw  well  than  to  spell 
-well,  for  drawing  is  more  useful,  and,  if  a 
man  had  his  choice  of  either,  he  should 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  choose 
drawing,  for  drawing  affords  opportunities 
which  develop  the  hand  and  the  eye." 

"  The  study  of  drawing,  of  water  colors 
and  of  modelling  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  fad  or  as  superficial.  In  our  educa- 
tion they  are  more  valuable  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  work  done  in  our  public 
schools.  Through  the  senses  we  obtam  the 
power  of  observation  and  expression." 

He  next  considered  "the  artistic  spirit 
in  work,"  pointing^  out  that  "the  artist 
tries  to  realize  in  his  work  the  conception 
of  some  ideal — ^tries  to  realize  the  image 
his  brain  sees.  He  is  always  struggling 
after  an  ideal  he  never  reaches.  And  as 
this  ideal  is  constantly  changing  so  his 
work  is  constantly  changing. 

''  The  artistic  spirit  makes  a  man  zealous 
in  his  work;  it  makes  him  wish  to  do  the 
utmost  without  regard  to  work.  The  artis- 
tic spirit  means  that  condition  in  which 
there  exists  a  fine  cultivation  of  our 
senses.  And  the  doctrine  is  not  an  abstract 
one.  It  is  practical  and  utilitarian.  It 
meets  the  main  objects  of  education — of 
human  existence. 


"  The  sense  of  beauty  needs  to  be  culti- 
vated more  than  any  other  in  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  sense  of  beauty;  the 
cultivating  of  it  and  making  refinement  a 
leading  motive  in  life  is  infinitely  joyful 
and  joy  giving." 
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BY  MRS.  J.  A.  HELMREICH. 


THE  Batavia  System  and  yet  not  the 
Batavia  System  is  the  subject  with 
which  I  shall  deal  this  morning.  The  goal, 
the  child's  complete  individual  development, 
is  however  the  same  by  either  route. 

Our  primary  duty  as  teachers  is  to  solve 
each  of  these  child-proMems,  not  with 
paper  as  a  text-book,  not  on  paper  of  a 
thesis,  but  in  the  broader,  nobler,  more 
complete  lives  which  we  can  enable  and 
inspire  these  children  to  live.  We  must 
aim  to  develop  sound  mental  and  bodily 
health,  habits  of  cleanliness  in  body 
and  mind,  truthfulness  in  word  and  deed, 
modest  self-reliance,  self-control,  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  of 
instruction,  and  expansive  openness  of 
mind  and  heart.  In  class  each  child  re- 
ceives the  same  amount  of  instruction,  but 
the  ability  to  use  this  instruction  varies 
greatly  with  the  child.  The  working  knowl- 
edge must  be  developed  in  some  pupils  by 
individual  instruction  and  so  instilled  into 
them  that  it  will  become  habitual.  Let  us 
remember  that  there  are  many  little  David 
Copperfields  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
misunderstand  them.  Dr.  Thwing  says 
that,  "The  primary  object  of  education  is 
to  call  out  thought,  to  strengthen  the  mind 
and  to  give  it  versatile  power." 

To  teach  a  boy  to  be  good  is  a  fine  thing : 
to  fit  him  to  choose  to  be  good  is  a  finer. 
The  criminal  who  has  a  guard  over  him  de- 
serves no  credit  for  good  behavior,  it  is  the 
man  who  is  free  to  go  where  he  pleases 
and  do  such  things  that  he  pleases,  who  de- 
serves the  respect  of  his  fellowmen  if  he, 
at  all  times,  chooses  the  right 

When  we  can  see  each  one  of  these  ca- 
pacities for  action  and  reaction  on  environ- 
ment developing,  then  and  only  then  can  we 
feel  that  our  method  is  the  true  method  of 
teaching  a  child  to  become  a  respected  citi- 
zen of  this  the  greatest  of  all  nations. 

In  Batavia,  New  York,  a  town  of  perhaps 
10,000  inhabitants,  half-way  between 
Rochester  &  Buffalo,  John  Kennedy,  Supt. 
of  Public  Schools,  came  before  the  School 
Board  in  1898  and  proposed  a  remedy  for 

♦  Read  before  the  Pittsburgh  Principals' 
Association  by  J.  A.  Helmreich,  Supervisor  of 
Tutorial  Department  Edgewood  Park  Schools. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ' 
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conditions  existing  in  a  second  grade  in 
the  Ross  Street  Building.  This  grade  con- 
tained too  many  scholars  for  its  teacher  to 
handle. 

I  give  you  Supt.  Kennedy's  exact  words. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  "the  so- 
lution which  I  have  to  offer  you  for  this 
over-crowded  room  is  exceedingly  simple, 
but  it  is  perfectly  adequate,  as  I  know  three 
minutes'  consideration  will  show  you.  I 
propose  then,  instead  of  trying  to  build  or 
hire  or  otherwise  obtain  extra  space,  that 
we  at  once  put  an  extra  teacher  into  that 
room,  not  to  hear  classes,  but  to  give  per- 
sonal, individual  instruction  to  the  pupils 
who  are  falling  behind.  This  wiU  not  only 
provide  for  the  excess  of  pupils,  but  it  will, 
at  the  same  time,  bring  up  the  grade  of 
scholarship,  and,  most  of  all,  it  will  meet 
the  greatest  need  in  the  present  system  of 
massing  and  classing." 

The  President  of  the  Board,  after  some 

discussion,  said:    "There  is  Miss  , 

one  of  the  finest  teachers  in  the  country 
(I'm  afraid  there  has  been  a  little  cam- 
paigning going  on  among  the  school  people 
of  Batavia  just  previous  to  this  meeting 
and  that  the  "  system  "  was  not  such  a  sur- 
prise as  it  may  seem  to  have  been),  we 
could  put  her  in  the  same  room  with 
another  teacher  at  a  separate  desk,  where 
she  could  attend  to  the  backward  or  delin- 
quent pupil,  and  thus  he  would  not  fall  out 
of  line."  The  experiment  was  immediately 
tried  with  instant  success.  The  work  has 
been  changed  and  modified  according  to  re- 
quirements since  then,  and  the  rule  in 
working  order  in  the  Batavia  schools  this 
year  is:  For  each  room  with  more  than 
fifty  scholars,  two  teachers;  for  less  than 
fifty,  one  teacher,  but  in  both  cases  individ- 
ual instruction  is  carried  on.  In  the 
former,  each  teacher  has  a  desk  of  her 
own,  and  while  one  is  at  all  times  occupied 
with  the  recitation  of  one  class,  the  other 
teacher  is  at  her  desk  giving  individual 
help  to  any  one  in  the  other  division  who, 
through  absence,  natural  timidity,  or  dull- 
ness has  fallen  behind  his  class.  In  the 
latter,  the  one  teacher  conducts  recitations* 
and,  during  study  period,  calls  to  her  desk 
any  who  may  need  help.  The  following 
rules  have  been  formulated  for  practical 
use.  (i)  The  children  must  be  sought  by 
the  teacher.  (2)  The  most. backward  child 
must  be  taught  first,  and  his  teaching  con- 
tinued day  after  day,  until  he  can  stand 
with  the  others.  (3)  The  teacher  must 
place  herself  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
child.  (4)  An  atmosphere  of  cheerful, 
confident  work  must  be  created  in  the 
school  room.  (5)  There  must  be  never- 
failing  patience. 

Now,  having  given  you   the   "Batavia  I 


System,"    I    will    aim    to    show   you    our 
method  which  we  feel  is  bringing,  in  our 
district,  better  results  than  the  system  now 
in  use  in  many  of  the  New  York  Schools. 
Instead  of  putting  an  extra  teacher  into  a 
room  already  crowded,  we  opened  a  room 
which  we  call  the  "Tutorial  Department." 
To  this  department  are  sent,  during  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  day,  those  pupils  from 
the  several  grades  who,  from  any  cause, 
need  coaching.    Here  it  is  quiet  and  restful, 
no  recitations  in  progress  which  might  dis- 
tract the   child's   attention.     The   teacher 
can  give  him  her  individual  attention  and 
while  she  is  studying  his  case  and  endeav- 
oring to  find  how  and  where  this  individ- 
ual child  needs  attention,  he  is  becoming 
freer  and  more  self-reliant    Of  course,  the 
first  point  to  be  gained  is  to  get  the  child's 
confidence,  next,  a  desire  to  do  for  himseli 
Never,  under  any  circumstance  should  we 
do  for  him  what  he  can  do  for  himself. 
Allow  him  to  even  discover  some  of  the 
new  things.     How  anxious  he  is  to  woiic 
when  he  finds  that  he  can  unravel  some 
mysteries  that  had  before  been  such  stumb- 
ling-blocks to  him.     Get  him  to  enjoy  his 
work.     We  can  all  do  best  what  we  like 
best  to  do.    It  gives  me  great  satisfaction 
to  hear  a  pupil  say  with  real  enthusiasm: 
"Oh,  I  just  love  such-and-such  a   study 
and  I  used  fairly  to  despise  it."    It  shows 
that  he  is  getting  into  the   spirit  of  the 
work  and,  when  you  have  taught  him  to 
enjoy  what  he  once  had  to  struggle  so  hard 
with,  you  can  give  him  over  to  his  dass 
and  take  another  in  his  place.    Pupils  soon 
realize  that  they  can  do  the  work  assigned; 
and  the  joy  of  achievement  is  a  higher 
stimulus  than  the  ease  and  languor  of  idle- 
ness. 

If  a  child  is  not  too  far  behind  his  dass 
and  simply  needs  some  help  on  how  to 
study  in  order  to  get  the  most  important 
facts  from  the  printed  page,  in  the  shortest 
time  possible  for  him,  he  is  sent  to  the 
"Tutorial  Department"  during  his  study 
period  but  recites  with  his  class:  this  to 
continue  until  we  feel  that  he  is  able  to 
hold  his  place  in  his  class  and  also  do  his 
studying  with  them.  Then,  we  have  the 
pupil  who  may  be  "up"  in  all  branches 
except  one  or  two  in  which  he  is  quite 
deficient ;  he  is  sent  to  the  "  Tutorial  De- 
partment" for  both  study  and  recitation, 
but  takes  his  examinations,  which  we  hold 
bi-monthly,  with  his  dass  and,  if  he  gets 
through  with  a  good  grade  showing  that 
he  understands  his  work,  he  is  allowed  to 
re-enter  his  class.  Then,  we  have,  too,  the 
nervous  child  who  needs  our  most  careful 
consideration.  I  now  call  to  mind  a  case 
in  which  the  child  had  never  before,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  been  able  to  attend  the 
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Public  Schools  and  whose  nerves  were  in 
such  condition  that  it  seemed  impossible 
for  him  to  do  his  work  with  his  class.  He 
appeared  bright  and  wide  awake  in  his 
work  and  yet  when  called  upon  to  recite  in 
class,  lost  all  control  over  himself  and 
could  do  nothing.  He  was  placed  in  the 
Fifth  Grade  and  sent  to  the  "  Tutorial  De- 
partment" for  both  study  and  recitations 
m  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography. 
He  was  allowed  to  recite  with  his  class 
every  few  days  until  he  found  himself 
ready  to  remain  with  them  in  geography, 
next  he  returned  to  his  class  in  grammar 
but  was  obliged  to  remain  in  the  ''  Tutorial 
Department "  about  three  months  for  arith- 
metic but  by  the  close  of  the  year  he  was 
one  of  the  best  in  his  dass  in  all  branches. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  pupils 
with  which  all  schools  find  difficulty  and 
they  are  those  who  come  from  other 
schools.  This  difficulty  grows  out  of  the 
different  grading  or  differently  planned 
courses  of  study.  The  usual  plan  has  been 
to  determine  such  pupil's  place  in  school  by 
the  subject  in  which  he  has  made  least  ad- 
vancement, consequently  it  had  come  to  be 
commonly  said  that  the  pupil  loses  a  year 
in  school  every  time  he  moves.  Our  plan 
is  to  get  as  high  an  average  of  his  work  as 
possible  and  then  bring  up  the  deficiencies 
by  individual  help.  We  find  that  this  plan 
works  well  because  it  brings  the  pupil  at 
once  into  harmony  with  his  new  surround- 
ings, takes  away  somewhat  of  the  feeling 
of  newness,  shows  him  that  the  school  is 
interested  in  him,  and  thereby  draws  from 
him  a  corresponding  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

While  what  we  have  said  has  had  mostly 
to  do  with  the  children  who  are  deficient 
for  any  reason,  lack  of  ability,  enforced  ab- 
sence, change  of  schools,  or  any  cause 
which  puts  him  below  normal,  there  is  an- 
other phase  of  our  work  which  we  consider 
fully  as  important.  It  often  happens  that 
a  class  of  35  or  40  pupils  will  have  in  it  a 
group  of  10  or  15,  sometimes  more,  who 
are  strong,  healthy,  vigorous,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  who  have  all  along  been 
the  best  in  their  class.  The  differences  be- 
tween these  and  their  classmates,  while 
small  earlier  in  the  course,  in  spite  of  all 
the  good  management  we  are  capable  of, 
have  constantly  widened.  The  time  has 
come  when  it  is  unfair  to  them  to  hold 
them  back  with  their  less  capable  com* 
panions.  Indeed  to  hold  them  back  at  this 
stage  in  their  school  work  is  to  stunt,  to 
dwarf  their  growing  ambition,  and  to  de- 
stroy their  enthusiasm.  They  are  too  far 
advanced,  too  keen,  too  active,  to  remain 
in  their  present  dass  without  detriment. 


and  to  place  them  in  the  dass  ahead  with- 
out first  having  done  the  intermediate  work 
is  to  cripple  them  in  some  of  the  funda- 
mentals. Our  plan  is  to  divide  the  class 
into  two  parts,  one  induding  those  just  men- 
tioned and  the  other  those  who  must  take 
the  slower  pace.  This  arrangement,  of 
course,  makes  more  work  for  the  regular 
teacher  than  she  can  do  well,  to  obviate 
which  the  "Tutorial  Department"  takes 
part  of  this  extra  work.  The  work  for 
these  bright  pupils  is  then  planned  with 
such  an  increased  pace  that  in  three  or  four 
months  they  have  overtaken  the  class 
ahead  and  are  then  regularly  placed  in  that 
class. 

The  fundamental  and  vital  defect  in  mere 
tutoring  is  that  it  fails  to  give  the  many- 
sided  stimulus  supplied  by  the  class,  but 
getting  at  the  individual  child  and  teaching 
him  from  the  standpoint  of  his  immediate 
personal  needs  is  what  counts.  Some 
teaching  must  be  done  at  close  range.  He 
takes  pride  in  joining  his  class  with  a  fed- 
ing  that  he  can  now  take  hold  with  the  grip 
of  the  strong.  It  is  a  great  victory  and 
helps  him  in  every  line  of  his  work.  It 
brings  health  and  happiness  to  not  only 
the  child  but  to  the  teacher  and  into  the 
home. 

In  the  "Tutorial  Department"  there  is 
neither  a  Babel  nor  a  silence,  simply  a 
freedom  in  which  the  child  can  reach  the 
best  that  is  in  him,  and  where  he  can  think 
better  because  he  is  happy  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  teacher  is  interested  in  him 
personally  and  no  one  there  to  comment  on 
it.  Here  strong  spots  are  made  of  the  weak 
ones.  Let  us  not  forget  that  some  excep- 
tional cases  among  our  master-minds  have 
come  from  this  very  class  who  need  help 
along  some  lines. 

You  may  feel  like  asking  whether  the 
children  like  to  come  to  the  "Tutorial 
Department,"  and  how  the  parents  feel 
toward  it.  I  can  but  say  in  reply  to  this 
that  if  you  could  read  and  hear  the  requests 
we  receive  from  both  parents  and  children 
for  help  from  this  direction,  you  would 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the 
plan.  We  have  even  had  requests  such  as 
this :  "  My  child  could  stand  the  highest  in 
the  class  if  he  could  have  a  little  help  from 
the  'Tutorial  Department,'  can't  I  have 
him  sent  there  for  awhile?"  This,  of 
course,  cannot  be  granted  where  the  punil 
is  already  making  good  grades,  for  the 
time  must  be  given  to  those  who,  without 
the  help,  could  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  class.  Is  the  "Tutorial  System"  a 
success?  Let  me  quote  from  some  of  our 
brightest  lights  on  the  subject  of  education : 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University 
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says:  "Individual  Instruction  sounds  the 
keynote  of  Education  for  the  next  decade." 
F.  Thisleton  Mark,  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 
Birmingham,  England,  after  thorough  in- 
vestigation, declares  emphatically  that 
"These  methods  will  revolutionize  the 
schools  of  England." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,"  we  find  this  editorial :  "  The  pro- 
posal of  the  president  of  Princeton  to 
develop  '  Tutorial '  instruction  is  one  of  the 
hopeful  signs  in  American  Education." 
Harvard  has  for  several  years  been  pro- 
gressing along  this  plan,  bringing  the  tutor 
into  direct  contact  with  the  pupil:  the 
lectures  are  being  not  only  digested  but 
assimilated;  the  teachers  are  consulted  per- 
sonally; the  pupils  directed  in  their  course 
of  reading;  and,  with  comradely  discus- 
sion, a  personal  tone  is  given  to  the  work. 

This  "  Tutorial  System "  in  the  Univer- 
sity is  reallv  nothing  more  or  less  than  our 
system  of  Individual  Instruction"  in  the 
primary,  grammar  and. high  schools. 


TREND  OF  AGE  IS  UPWARD. 


heroes  who  risked  all  they  held  dear,  tbat 
the  Union  might  be  preserved;  or  of  those 
who  would  be  just  as  ready  to  answer 
their  country's  call  today.  But  aH  national 
heroes  are  not  of  the  battlefield. 

"  As  a  Christian  nation  we  should  rejoice 
at  the  streams  which  are  flowin^^  from 
thousands  of  sources  to  unite  in  a  migbty 
current  for  the  welfare  of  man.  We  no 
longer  sit  helplessly  by  and  lay  the  results 
of  our  sins  of  omission  and  commission  on 
others.  We  study  and  determine  mrhat  is 
the  cause  and,  once  having  foimd  it,  we 
apply  a  remedy.  Physi^ly,  mentally, 
morally,  spiritually,  we  are  being  carried 
onward  and  upward,  whether  we  will  it  or 
not.  Society  demands  today  a  higher 
standard  in  these  things  and  insists  that 
they  be  enforced.  The  slum  must  sooo 
follow  the  sweatshop,  disease  and  dirt  be 
banished.  Homes  must  be  cleaned  and 
brightened,  misery  and  privation  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Everywhere  agen- 
cies are  at  work  for  man's  uplift.  We  are 
determined  to  make  him  better  by  making  it 
easier  for  him  to  be  better." 


IN  an  address  at  a  patriotic  service  in 
Atlantic  City  Hon.  William  S.  Vare 
said  in  part: 

"  I  am  impressed  as  never  before  with  the  , 
problems  that  lie  before  us  as  a  nation. 
It  is  with  no  fear  of  the  result  that  I  view 
the  future.  Mighty  forces  are  at  work,  in 
and  out  of  the  churches,  for  the  betterment 
of  man.  Millions  are  being  spent  by  the 
nation,  by  States  and  cities.  Great  for- 
tunes are  being  donated  by  their  owners  and 
men  and  women  of  noblest  impulses  are 
untiring  in  their  zeal  to  benefit  the  race, 
to  see  to  it  that  the  children  are  not  handi- 
capped at  the  start,  to  assist  to  rise  those 
who  are  down  and  to  keep  the  thoughtless 
and  ignorant  in  the  proper  path.  This  to 
me  is  patriotism,  the  highest  form  of  pa- 
triotism, for  it  is  not  only  love  of  our 
country  but  consideration  for  the  individual 
units  that  go  to  make  a  country. 

"We  have  been  trying  to  bring  about, 
and  have  to  a  measurable  extent  secured, 
a  safer  and  saner  Fourth  of  July,  with  an 
observance  of  the  day  that  will  appeal  with 
a  loftier  significance  to  all  true  patriots. 
We  have  made  a  new  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, as  it  were,  by  resolving  that  no 
longer  must  blood  sacrifices  be  made,  and 
fear  and  fire  riot  in  order  that  we  may  have 
a  national  holiday. 

"It  is  an  evolution  from  which  valuable 
lessons  may  be  drawn.  I  am  second  to 
none  in  admiration  of  those  mighty  men 
who  fought  and  died  that  a  Republic  might 
be    born;    of    those,    almost    unnumbered 


INVENTIONS   OF   THE   NEXT 
TWENTY  YEARS. 


BY   THOMAS    A.    EDISON. 


THE  next  era  will  mark  the  most  won- 
derful advance  in  science  and  Inven- 
tion that  the  world  has  ever  knoivn  or 
hoped  for.  So  vast  will  that  advance  be 
that  we  can  now  have  scarcely  any  con- 
ception of  its  scope,  but  already  a  great 
many  of  the  inventions  of  the  future  are 
assured.  It  is  only  of  those  which  I  re- 
gard as  practical  certainties  that  I  speak 
here. 

1.  Within  twenty  or  thirty  years — ^and  it 
will  start  within  the  next  two  or  three — 
concrete  architecture  will  take  enormous 
strides  forward;  the  art  of  molding*  con* 
Crete  will  be  reduced  to  a  science  of  per- 
fection, and,  what  is  equally  important, 
of  cheapness;  there  will  rise  up  a  large 
number  of  gifted  architects  and  through 
their  efforts  cities  and  towns  will  spring 
up  in  this  country,  beside  which  Turner's 
pictures  of  ancient  Rome  and  the  buildings 
of  the  Columbian  Exhibition  will  appear 
common.  But  great  expense  will  not  at- 
tend this ;  it  will  be  done  so  that  the  poor 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  houses  more  beautiful 
than  the  rich  now  aspire  to,  and  the  man 
earning  $1.50  a  day,  with  a  family  to  sup- 
port, will  be  better  housed  than  the  man  of 
to-day  who  is  earning  $10. 

2.  Moving  picture  machines  will  be  so 
perfected  that  the  characters  will  not  only 
move,  but  will  speak,  and  all  the  acces- 
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sories  and  effects  of  the  stage  will  be  faith- 
fully produced  on  the  living-picture  stage. 
This,  of  course,  will  not  be  done  as  well  as 
on  the  regular  stage,  but  its  standard  will 
approach  very  near  to  that,  and  the  fact 
that  such  entertainment  will  be  furnished 
for  s  cents  will  draw  vast  numbers  of  the 
working  classes.  The  result  will  be  that 
the  masses  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
moral  of  good  drama,  they  will  find  an  in- 
expensive and  improving  way  of  spending 
the  evening,  and  the  death  knell  of  the 
saloon  will  be  sounded. 

3.  In  perhaps  15  or  20  years— depending 
on  the  financial  conditions  of  the  country 
— ^the  locomotive  will  pass  almost  altogether 
out  of  use,  and  all  our  main  trunk  lines  will 
be  operated  by  electricity. 

4.  A  new  fertilizer  will  spring  into  exist- 
ence, containing  a  large  percentage  of 
nitrogen.  This  will  be  drawn  from  the  air 
by  electricity,  and  will  be  used  to  increase 
the  arability  of  the  land.  Even  now  this 
is  done  to  a  large  extent  in  Sweden. 

5-  All  our  water  power  will  be  utilized 
by  electricity  to  an  extent  now  almost  un- 
thought  of  and  will  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage, both  industrially  and  for  railroads. 

6.  A  successful  aerial  navigation  will  be 
established — ^perhaps  for  miles — and  will 
achieve  a  sound,  practical  working  basis. 

7.^  We  shall  be  able  to  protect  ourselves 
against  environment  by  the  use  of  serums 
and  things  of  that  sort  so  that  the  general 
state  of  health  will  improve  and  the  aver- 
age span  of  life  will  increase  by  a  large 
percentage.  The  grand  fight  which  is  be- 
ing made  against  tuberculosis  and  cancer 
will  reach  a  successful  culmination,  and 
those  diseases  will  be  entirely  mastered. 

8.  A  new  force  in  nature,  of  some  sort  or 
other,  will  be  discovered  by  which  many 
things  not  now  understood  will  be  ex- 
plained. We  unfortunately,  have  only  five 
senses;  if  we  had  eight  we'd  know  more. 

9.  We  shall  realize  the  possibilities  of 
our  coal  supplies  better,  and  will  learn  how 
to  utilize  them  so  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
efficiency  will  not  be  thrown  away,  as  it  is 
to-day. 

Finally,  let  it  be  said,  as  I  stated  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  New  York  Times,  hardly 
any  piece  of  machinery  now  manufactured 
is  more  than  10  per  cent,  perfect.  As  the 
years  go  on  this  will  be  improved  upon 
tremendously;  more  automatic  machinery 
will  be  devised,  and  articles  of  comfort 
and  luxury  will  be  produced  in  enormous 
numbers  at  such  small  cost  that  all  classes 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  inventions  which 
the  world  is  Awaiting  which  it  is  sure  of 
seeing  realized.  Just  how  they  will  be 
realized  is  what  the  inventors  are  working 
now  to  determine. 


FADDISTS,  PEDAGOGISTS  AND 
TEACHERS. 


SURFACE  judges  have'  declared  peda- 
gogy to  be  as  dead  as  a  door-nail. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  kind  of  peda- 
gogy they  knew,  the  only  kind  they  ever 
knew,  is  no  longer  queen  of  the  highway. 
Their  pedagogy,  or  rather  what  they  re- 
garded as  pedagogy,  was  a  sort  of  peda- 
gogical lay  figure  for  faddists  to  display 
their  gew-gaws  upon.  The  meretricious 
garb  of  this  pedagogical  womanikin  made 
many  impressionable  teachers  forget 
their  own  childhood  experiences,  and  leave 
common  sense  behind,  and  become  devotees 
of  fads.  This  kind  of  pedagogy  is  surely 
dead.  It  has  always  been  dead  One  cer- 
tainly would  not  put  a  lay  figure  in  a  class 
with  living  beings. 

Primitive  people  incline  toward  fetish 
worship.  It  is  the  same  in  teaching  as  in 
the  world  at  large.  The  encouraging  thing 
about  it  is  that  this  sort  of  worship  springs 
from  a  desire  to  enter  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  fundamentals.  There  may  be, 
with  some,  the  fear  of  evil  spirits— faddist 
superintendents  and  supervisors,  local 
busy-bodies  afflicted  with  reformers'  itch, 
and  other  ilk — ^and  they  equip  themselves 
with  the  rabbit's  foot  and  other  parapher- 
nalia for  protecting  them  from  harm.  But 
with  the  great  majority  fetish  worship 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  sincere  endeavor 
to  draw  near  to  the  fountains  of  truth. 
There  is  more  hope  .that  a  fetish-wor- 
shipper wilt  come  to  the  light  than  the 
routmist  who  has  worn  himself  into  a 
deep  rut. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  faddists  we  should 
never  know  the  possibilities  within  the  do- 
main of  schools  and  teaching.  Routinists 
know  only  the  limitations,  and  these  they 
would  confine  to  ever-narrowing  circles,  if 
they  could.  The  faddist  is  like  the  child 
who  strays  away  from  home  when  left  un- 
watched.  The  routinist  is  like  the  horse 
of  a  treadmill,  faithfully  going  the  rounds, 
proud  of  the  product,  and  never  dreaming 
that  a  steam  contrivance  would  turn  out 
ever  so  much  more  work  in  a  day. 

Anybody  can  find  limitations.  Flesh- 
and-blood  loves  a  comfortable  chair  by  the 
warm  fireside.  Searching  for  North  Poles 
is  not  to  its  liking.  It  can  easily  persuade 
itself  that  even  honor  and  money  can  be 
found  along  more  pleasant  routes.  All  of 
which  does  not  argue  that  the  child  who 
strays  away  from  home  should  be  allowed 
to  get  lost  if  he  wants  to. 

A  fad  may  be  an  innocent  amusement, 
and  it  may  be  something  that  upsets  the 
peace  of  the  household.  Jig-saw  puzzles 
consume  the  time  of  people  who  might  be 
more  usefully  occupied,  if  they  were  other 
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than  they  are.  Some  of  us  are  wasting 
time  somewhere.  Heaven  preserve  us  only 
from  having  what  other  people  call  our 
fads,  making  nuisances  of  us  t 

Speeding  autos,  fishhom-blowing,  clog- 
dancing  in  a  city  flat,  and  teachers  nag- 
ging and  scolding  are  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  and  nuisances.  Fuzzy  hats,  paper- 
cutting,  playing  golf,  hobble  skirts  and 
other  personal  accoutrements  and  doings — 
call  them  fads  if  you  will— do  not  en- 
croach on  other  people's  rights.  There  is 
the  difference  in  fads.  In  school  work  ap- 
parently innocent  amusement  needs  to  be 
judged,  of  course,  by  the  proportion  of  the 
time  they  consume  to  the  good  they  accom- 
plish. 

Learning  how  to  get  good  time  out  of 
life,  and  being  equipped  for  that  special 
art,  is  very  legitimately  part  of  the  school's 
duty.  Turning  what  is  supposed  to  give 
pleasure  into  a  galling  grind  is  a  sin  in 
school  as  well  as  out  of  it.  Thus  folk- 
dancing  may  serve  to  enrich  school  life, 
and  it  may  be  a  wasteful  bore.  The  former 
is  an  educational  asset  of  considerable 
value.  The  latter  is  worse  than  waste,  it  is 
a  fraud,  whether  performed  as  a  fad  or  as 
a  duty. 

Some  jump  from  principles  to  fads, 
others  starting  from  fads  work  their  way 
to  principles.  When  manual  training  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  we  heard  much  pro- 
testing that  there  shall  be  no  utilitarian 
consideration.  Hand  work  for  the  good 
of  mental  and  moral  development  was  the 
slogan.  As  in  the  case  of  "art  for  art's 
sake,"  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  idea 
has  caused  waste  of  valuable  time  and  of 
much  precious  material.  When  a  new 
idea  is  brought  forward  for  the  improve- 
ment of  school  life  and  teaching,  the  pre- 
supposition is  that  common  sense  will  re- 
tain its  hold  on  the  rudder.  The  intention 
is  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  the  service, 
but  not  the  displacement  of  the  pilot. 

Pedagogy — the  genuine  brand — is  the 
distilled  experience  of  master  teachers. 
The  heat  of  the  retort  through  which  it 
is  constantly  passing  is  supplied  by  that 
philosophy  which  the  plain  man  knows  by 
the  less  terrifying  name  of  commonsense. 
The  extract  may  be  too  strong  for  imma- 
ture and  unprepared  minds.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  dilution  does  not  de- 
stroy the  substance  of  it.  The  disrepute 
into  which  so-called  "  pedagogy  "  has  fallen 
shows  simply  that  there  prevails  a  sad  mis- 
understanding of  the  art  theory  of  educa- 
tion and  teaching.  With  a  stronger  pro- 
fessional feeling  among  teachers,  with  a 
keener  sense  of  the  need  of  expert  training 
in  the  ascendency,  pedagogy  will  surely 
come  to  its  own  among  us. 


Neither  a  derisive  intonation  of  the 
word  pedagogy,  nor  depredative  remarks 
about  it,  will  do  away  with  the  fact  that 
the  body  of  professional  doctrine  meant  to 
be  included  under  the  term  of  pedagogy 
ought  to  be  the  constant  study  of  teachers. 
Ignorance  has  a  way  of  trying  to  appear 
as  on  a  plane  with  wisdom,  by  lowering 
that  plane  to  its  own  level. 

Pedagogic  pearls  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  many  from  the  tawdry  glass  imitations 
of  them.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  genu- 
ine article.  Who  is  to  blame?  The  jew- 
eler would  say  that  the  man  who  cannot 
tell  the  difference  has  no  business  to  pose 
as  a  jeweler.  That  is  putting  it  mildly.  If 
the  teachers  knew  their  business  they  would 
not  be  imposed  upon  to  so  large  an  extent 
by  peddlers  of  fake  pedagogy. — N.  Y. 
School  Journal. 

THE  CHILD'S  RIGHTS. 


BY  A.  C.  SCAMMELL. 


FOR  the  first  days,  and  perhaps  weeks,  of 
school  the  primary  room  is  the  Ellis 
island  of  many  a  little  child.  Very  close  is 
his  aloneness  to  that  of  the  poor  emigrant, 
who  leaves  behind  him  when  he  lands  three 
thousand  very  watery  miles  and  all  he 
loves. 

But  the  emigrant  from  afar  finds  heart, 
after  a  little  while,  by  going  to  work  and 
building  a  bridge  of  dollars  to  take  him 
back  home  or  to  bring  his  home  over  to 
him. 

The  little  emigrant  from  only  a  blodc 
away  wants  work,  too ;  hard,  likeable  work, 
and  plenty  of  it,  to  bridge  over  the  long, 
long  hour  and  a  half  between  him  and  his 
mother.  So,  I  say,  the  privilege  of  work 
is  a  child's  right,  and  it  is  one  of  his  sor- 
rows when  his  teacher  leaves  him  to  idle,  or 
worse,  to  dawdle  over  an  uncompanionable 
task;  for,  I  take  it,  every  task  set  a  child 
should  be  his  close  companion,  better,  his 
twin.  Isn't  that  the  way  by  which  most  of 
the  hominess  of  school  comes  in,  and  the 
set  schoolness  of  school  goes  out? 

Lida  is  left-handed.  Then  Tet  her  stav 
so  in  peace.  Why  not  ?  The  day  on  which 
she  came  into  the  world  nature  bade  her 
use  her  left  hand  wherever  her  brothers 
and  sisters  used  their  right  hands.  Up  to 
now  she  has  obeyed,  and  has  done  more, 
and  better,  work  than  they.  Surely  it  is 
"up  to"  nobody  to  compel  her  to  disobey 
her  earliest  teacher.  Her  good  left  hand 
is  all  her  own;  because  of  its  skill,  its  the 
good  right  hand  of  Bible  meaning.  It  is 
justice — isn't  it  robbery? — ^to  give  its  work 
to  the  other  hand,  which,  at  its  best,  will 
make  only  blemish,  when  the  child  wants 
beauty? 
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Rocco,  that  tall  Italian  in  his  teens,  sits 
waiting  for  something,  he  hardly  knows 
what,  down  in  the  primary  room.  He  wotdd 
rather  be  waiting  up  in  the  top  room,  along 
with  his  size.  He  is  a  lad  of  good  parts, 
but  they  are  Italian  parts,  not  American 
parts,  for  he  is  not  yet  long  away  from  his 
Italy.  Whenever  the  supervisor,  or  other 
visitor,  comes  into  the  schoolroom,  he 
wishes  he  was  back  home.  It  hurts  him  to 
see  the  bright  little  five-year-olds  wave  and 
wave  their  hands,  while  their  eyes  laugh  up 
to  him,  and  say :  "  We  know,  and  you  don't, 
you  big  boy." 

Now  hasn't  he  a  reserved  right  not  to 
know  until  after  a  while?  The  teacher 
who  recognizes  this  right  will  reverence  it, 
and,  in  a  nice  way,  she  will  so  befriend 
Rocco  that  the  little  ones  will  come  to 
respect  his  silence,  and  will  cease  to  wonder 
why  he  is  not  called  to  the  front  with  them 
on  days  when  "  company  comes." 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  little  Different, 
who  doesn't  know  his  difference,  and  so 
can't  help  it.  He  has  a  way  all  his  own,  a 
priceless  way  to  him;  it  was  given  him  at 
his  start,  and  he  hasn't  lived  long  enough  to 
tire  of  it.  Let  us  remember  that  the  child 
is  in  the  slow,  careful  making  just  now. 
Let  us  not  dare  to  interrupt,  nor  to  inter- 
fere much,  lest  it  prove  too  much,  and  we 
hinder. 

What  matter  if  he  has  not  the  way,  since 
he  has  a  way  that  leads  him  safelv  and 
happilv  out  into  the  clearing?  But,  do  you 
say:  'His  individual  ways,  if  let  alone, 
may  grow  into  habits  which  will  mark  him, 
single  him  out,  and,  by  and  by,  will  make 
him  an  oflF-member  of  society?  Have  his 
teachers  the  right  to  let  him  alone  during 
his  fifth  and  sixth  very  formative  years?" 

My  dear  teachers,  you  have  in  mind, 
haven't  you,  the  confirmed  drunkard  or  the 
opium-eater?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  baby 
growing  into  a  confirmed  wayist?  Surely, 
no.  All  the  way  to  full  growth  he  sheds  his 
ways  oftener  than  a  bird  sheds  his  feathers, 
and  takes  on  new  own  ways.  The  less  con- 
ventional these  ways  are,  the  more  strik- 
ingly original  is  he  in  the  world's  eyes,  pro- 
vided the  world  loves  and  honors  him.  So, 
while  he's  five,  and  small,  and  with  us,  let's 
spend  more  of  our  ability  in  helping  him  to 
grow  lovable  and  honorable,  and  less  on 
trying  to  reform  what  nature  has  formed 
in  him.  And  what  though  he  cannot  toe 
the  line  which  his  teacher  draws  for  him ! 
He  can  be  an  orderly  along  with  the  rest. 
And  what  though  he  does  go  zigzag  in  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  provided  he  bumps  up 
against  the  right  conclusions  along  with 
the  other  children  1  Maybe  he'll  hit  them 
first 

A  right  he  has,  every  whit  as  reasonable 
and  as  hygieneful  as  yours  or  mine,  to  re- 


sent undue  personal  familiarity.  The  few 
kisses  and  caresses  which  he  has  to  g^ve 
away  are  all  reserved  ones,  and  mostly  for 
mamma.  He  is  willing  to  take  only  re- 
served ones,  mostly  mamma's,  and  the  rest 
from  two  or  three  loves  of  his  own  choice. 

Possibly  his  teacher  may  be  one  of  these ; 
but  she  will  be  not  for  long,  if  she  reci- 
procates in  too  lovjerly  a  way.  Presumably 
he  judges  her  as  her  elders  do,  loves  her 
for  what  he  believes  she  is;  his  child  faith 
in  her  places  her  on  a  pedestal,  not  too 
near,  and  he  would  rather  she  would  not 
come  down  to  him,  excepting  on  his  con- 
fidence days,  when,  for  reasons,  he  wants 
sympathy,  and  somebody  to  share  with; 
then  she  is  the  one  She  would  better  watch 
out,  and  not  mistake  signals. 

There  comes  a  day  when  Georgie  and 
Willie  demand  that  the  home,  the  school, 
and  the  general  public  shall  drop  the  baby 
appendage,  i.  e.,  from  their  names,  ana 
shall  call  them  plain  George  and  William. 
Their  teacher  would  better  have  on  her 
seeing  glasses  when  that  day  begins  to 
dawn,  if  she  would  not  wear  a  fading  halo, 
and  grow  common  in  the  eyes  of  a  child 
whose  pride  she  has  thoughtlessly  wounded. 

Just  so,  Doris  decides  that  she  cannot 
grow  womanly  so  long  as  she  stays 
"Dearie"  or  "Darling."  Doris  demands 
that  she  be  Doris  only. 

Surely  there's  romance  enough  left  in  us 
older  teachers  to  remember: 

"  On  the  carpet  here  we  stand. 
Take  your  true  love  by  the  hand. 
Choose  the  one  that  you  love  best, 
And  she  shall  set  your  heart  to  rest." 

Oh,  the  bliss  of  that  childish  choosing,  and 
the  brief  blessing  that  followed ! 

Suppose  we  apply  "  the  one  that  you  love 
best "  to  the  various  things  which  the  child 
most  enjoys  doing  while  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  learn  how  worth  our  while  it  is  to  send 
a  thrill  by  often  allowing  him  his  reason- 
able choices.  He  may  teach  us  that  a  set 
task  is  just  a  task,,  too  often  cold  and  un- 
responsive. 

Educators  concede  that  a  child's  emo- 
tional nature  should  be  carefully  cultivated. 
How  better  to  do  this  than  to  let  him  have 
his  loves  about  him,  where  he  can  voice- 
lessly  talk  with  them  while  he  is  doing; 
where  they  can  answer  him  by  bringing 
forth  his  best  to  put  into  his  work?  Not 
always  should  child  choices  be  unguided. 
Never  should  they  be  at  random  and  reason- 
less. Without  question,  it  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  turn  the  child  right-about-face 
whenever  she  sees  him  with  his  back  to  the 
best.  To  so  act  upon  his  heart  and  his 
intellect  that  he  shall  choose  to  choose  the 
best  within  his  reach  is  her  dear  privilege. 
— N.  E,  Journal  of  Education. 
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REACTION   AGAINST   ELECTIVE 

SYSTEM. 


BY  HENRY  A.  BEERS. 
Professor  of  English  LUeroture,   Yah  Unworsity. 


LIKE  religion,  politics  and  the  proper 
method  of  spelling  and  pronouncing 
the  Enelish  language,  education  is  a  sub- 
ject about  which  every  man  has  his  theory 
and  thinks  his  opinion  as  good  as  any 
other  man's.  And  indeed  why  should  he 
not?  For  if  education — in  the  large  mean- 
ing of  the  word — is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  human  animal  is  improved,  then 
the  schoolmaster's  function  is  the  most 
important  of  any,  and  every  man  is  vitally 
interested  in  his  proper  performance  of  it. 
In  particular  the  graduate  who  has  sub- 
mitted himself,  with  all  docility,  to  the 
established  processes  and  is  turned  out  at, 
say,  the  age  of  22,  a  guaranteed  product, 
but  profoundly  disappointed  with  the 
result,  feels  entitled  to  put  the  blame  on 
his  school  or  his  college,  and  show  how  the 
thing  could  have  been  done  better.  "  Any 
fool  can  run  a  college,"  remarked  a  weary 
preceptor  who  had  just  been  reading  a 
bunch  of  mutually  destructive  proposals 
for  the  reform  of  American  university 
teaching. 

It  is  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury since  Carlyle  published  his  celebrated 
arraignment  of  the  mechanical  spirit  of  the 
age  ("Signs  of  the  Times,"  1829).  The 
reliance  upon  machinery,  he  complained, 
had  invaded  all  provinces.  .  "Thus,  we 
have  machines  for  education,  Lancasterian 
machines,  Hamiltonian  machines,  monitors, 
maps,  and  emblems.  Instruction,  that 
mysterious  communing  of  wisdom  with 
ignorance,  is  no  lonp;er  an  indefinable  ten- 
tative process,  requiring  a  study  of  indi- 
vidual aptitudes,  and  a  perpetual  variation 
of  means  and  methods  to  attain  the  same 
end,  but  a  secure,  universal,  straightfor- 
ward business  to  be  conducted  in  the  gross, 
by  proper  mechanism,  with  such  intellect 
as  comes  to  hand." 

Now  the  apparatus  of  education  has 
been  multiplied  greatly  since  Carlyle  wrote 
these  words.  "  Lancasterian  "  and  "Hamil- 
tonian" are  terms  which  probably  mean 
little  to  this  generation;  but  we  daily  wit- 
ness lisping  infancy  taken  in  hand  by 
Quincy-Shaw  methods,  Stroebel  methods, 
and  German  kindergarten  methods  and 
what  not.  Normal  schools,  teachers'  col- 
leges, and  the  like  abound;  and  every  col- 
lege has  its  chair  of  pedagogics.  There 
are  educators  and  educationalists  who 
"know  it  all,"  from  patent  erasers  to  the 
organization  of  a  university.  Epigram- 
matically,  a  teacher  might  be  defined  as  a 


person  who  knows  something  and  can  get 
some  one  else  to  know  it;  an  educationaUst 
as  one  who  knows  nothing  in  partictilar, 
but  can  teach  the  teacher  how  to  teach. 

Doubtless  this  is  all  as  it  should  be, 
marking  a  real  advance.  For,  in  one  as- 
pect, education  is  a  science,  a  branch  of 
psychology,  and  in  another  aspect  it  is  an 
art  in  which  there  is  need  of  practical 
training.  Yet  sometimes  one  sickens  of 
the  words  "methods"  and  "system"; 
falls  back  upon  Carlyle's  distrust  of 
machinery;  sympathizes  with  the  hack- 
neyed definition  of  a  college  as  a  fallen  1<^ 
in  the  woods  with  Mark  Hopkins  sitting  on 
the  end  of  it  and  the  student  on  the  other; 
or  comes  across,  with  a  chuckle  of  relief, 
some  outbreak  of  impatient  common  sense. 

"We  talked  of  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  was 
best  to  teach  them  first.  Johnson — Sir,  it 
is  no  matter  what  you  teach  them  first,  any 
more  than  what  leg  you  shall  put  into  your 
breeches  first.  Sir,  you  may  stand  disput- 
ing which  is  best  to  put  in  first,  but  in  the 
meantime  your  breech  is  bare.  Sir,  while 
you  are  considering  which  of  two  things 
you  should  teach  your  child  first,  another 
boy  has  learnt  them  both." 

Very  likely,  unless  he  were  talking  for 
victory,  the  Doctor  might  have  been  in- 
duced to  admit  that  there  were  exceptions 
to  his  rule — ^gradations  in  some  studies,  a 
certain  advantage,  e.  g.,  in  taking  up  plane 
geometry  before  spherical,  or  beginning 
Latin  earlier  than  Greek.  Yet  it  will  not 
do  to  be  overcertain  even  about  this,  and 
the  sturdy  old  philosopher's  scorn  of  the 
pother  that  is  made  over  such  points  might 
be  justified  by  concrete  illustrations.  For 
instance,  many  colleges  where  Greek  is  no 
longer  required  for  admission  now  have 
elective  courses  in  beginning  Greek,  "baby 
Greek,"  as  the  undergraduates  disrespect- 
fully call  it.  To  men  of  an  older  genera- 
tion this  will  seem  a  strange  hysteron  pro- 
teron,  that  college  juniors  should  be  mem- 
orizing paradigms  and  commencing  Xeno- 
phon  five  years  later  than  the  boys  in  the 
preparatory  schools,  having  meanwhile  ac- 
quired a  fair  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German,  which  were  formerly  left  till 
the  third  year  of  the  college  course. 

Yet  is  there  any  reason  m  the  nature  of 
things  why  Greek  should  be  studied  eaHier 
than  French?  Certainly  not  if  they  are  to 
be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  diffictdty, 
Italian  and  Spanish,  easy  languages,  are 
begun  in  the  later  college  years,  and  so  are 
Gothic,  Old  Norse  and  Anglo-Saxon,  lan- 
guages no  harder  than  Greek.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Carlyle  speaks  of  the  mech- 
anical spirit  of  his  time'  treating  educa- 
tion as  a  "secure"  business.     It  is  any- 
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thing  but  that  to-day.  There  are  few  ques- 
tions about  which  not  only  public,  but  also 
professional  opinion,  is  more  unsettled 
than  the  question  of  education.  What  are 
the  purposes  and  ideals  of  education? 
WTiat  ought  school  children  to  be  taught 
and  how?  What  studies  should  young  men 
in  college  pursue,  and  why?  Should  they 
be  the  same  for  all  ?  If  not,  where  should 
liberty  of  choice  begin?  Should  they  be 
encouraged  to  specialize,  and  how  early 
in  the  course?  Should  professional  study 
be  begun  in  college?  Where  is  the  line  to 
be  drawn  between  secondary  and  higher 
education — ^between  the  college  and  the 
tmiversity?  Does  college  education  pay? 
etc 

It  is,  of  course,  true  now,  as  always,  that 
the  field  of  uncertainty,  of  experiment,  is 
in  the  academic  or  liberal  department  of 
education.  In  elementary  and  professional 
education  conditions  are  fixed.  All  chil- 
dren, in  primary  schools  must  be  taught  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  whatever  else  they 
may  be  taught.  Methods  and  details  may 
vary  indefinitely.  They  may  have  object 
lessons  and  nature  study,  may  learn  to  sort 
worsteds  and  count  the  petals  of  flowers. 
They  may  learn  to  read  inductively  by 
phonics,  beginning  with  words  instead  of 
letters,  and  only  gradually  arriving  at  the 
alphabet  by  a  process  of  analysis.  They 
may  study  "numbers"  instead  of  arith- 
metic and  commerce  geography,  not  with 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe,  but  with 
their  own  street,  ward,  county  and  State, 
gradually  broadening  their  knowledge  to 
country  and  continent — the  "natural" 
method.  I  do  not  think  they  learn  to  spell 
quite  so  well  as  their  parents  did,  but  as 
we  are  soon  going  to  have  simplified  spell- 
ing, that  is  of  little  importance.  Also,  I 
discovered  that  some  of  my  children  in  the 
public  schools,  who  were  rather  old  and 
Knew  a  great  deal  more  than  I  did  about 
the  counties  of  Connecticut,  thought  that 
France  was  in  Africa.  But  never  mind, 
that  error  will  be  corrected  in  time.  And, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  large  part  of  France 
nowadays  is  in  Africa.  Yet  when  all  is 
done,  the  backbone  of  the  primary  school 
is  still  the  three  Rs. 

Again,  in  professional  schools  and 
schools  of  technology  it  is  obvious  what 
the  studies  must  be.  The  civil  engineer 
must  have  trigonometry  and  the  medical 
student  anatomy.  Here  there  are  no  un- 
certainties except  in  methods  and  detail, 
as  e.  g.,  whether  the  law  students  shall 
learn  legal  principles  from  text  books  and 
lectures,  or  from  cases — ^the  Harvard 
system,  which  for  a  time  disrupted  the 
Columbia  Law  School  in  the  last  days  of 
Theodore  Dwight. 


The  purpose,  then  both  of  primary  and 
of  advanced  technical  or  professional  in- 
struction, is  directly  practical.  The  for- 
mer aims  to  supply  the  student  with  that 
irreducible  minimum  of  knowledge  with- 
out which  no  one  can  get  along  at  all  in 
modem  life.  The  latter  aims  to  train  to 
the  highest  degree  of  proficiency  in  par- 
ticular lines  of  work. 

But  the  purpose  of  academic,  collegiate 
or  liberal  schooling  is  quite  other  than  this. 
It  finds  its  object  and  point  of  rest  in  the 
man  himself.  It  aims  to  make  him  more 
of  a  man,  not  to  fit  him  for  any  special 
activities.  Whether  the  result  be  described 
as  discipline,  culture  or  knowledge,  the 
studies  chosen  are  designed  to  develop, 
strengthen,  broaden,  deepen  and  refine  the 
mind  rather  than  to  train  it  toward  a  defi- 
nite calling.  Put  crudely,  it  seeks,  to  enable 
a  man  not  to  make  money,  but  to  do  with- 
out money.  The  graduate  who  has  made 
good  use  of  his  opportunities  has  acquired 
knowledge  and  mental  habits  which  are  a 
resource  to  him  in  prosperity,  and  an 
inalienable  treasure  even  in  poverty,  failure 
and  ill-health.  They  have  become  a  part 
of  him. 

Now  the  studies  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  old-fashioned  American  college,  nar- 
row and  rig^d  as  it  was,  had  a  high  dis- 
ciplinary or  tonic  value.  Generations  of 
strong  men  were  reared  upon  them,  and 
educators  are  new  asking  themselves 
whether  the  rich  complex  of  courses  in  a 
modern  university  is  producing  as  good  a 
result.  We  are  witnessing  a  very  decided 
reaction  against  the  excesses  of  the  elec- 
tive system  and  an  effort  to  brace  up  the 
relaxed  intellectual  fibre  of  the  present- 
day  undergraduate  by  various  devices — 
such  as  the  "group  system,"  and  the 
"major  and  minor  system" — to  limit  his 
freedom  of  choice.  Obviously  this  is  no 
.  place  for  a  discussion  of  these  reforms  in 
detail,  but  a  glance  at  the  history  of  elec- 
tive studies  may  shed  a  little  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  problem. 

The  elective  system  of  study — if  it  can 
be  called  a  system — ^has  been  on  trial  for 
a  generation,  and  we  ought  to  know 
something  about  its  working.  President 
Eliot  introduced  it  at  Harvard  in  1870, 
and  other  colleges  ^followed  suit,  after 
more  or  less  resistance  and  hesitation, 
some  more  gradually  or  partially  than 
others,  and  all  with  minor  variations. 
Usually  free  choice  among  courses  was 
granted  at  first  in  the  junior  and  senior 
classes,  while  the  old  required  curriculum 
was  kept  intact  in  the  two  lower  years. 
After  a  while  the  elective  principle  was 
extended  down  into  sophomore,  then  into 
freshman  year,  and  then,  when  equivalents 
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were  accepted  for  Greek  or  other  subjects, 
even  into  the  preparatory  schools.  In 
most  of  the  American  universities  and  col- 
leges some  form  of  elective  study  has  been 
in  operation  for  a  period  varying  from 
40  to  25  years. 

Although  there  was  earnest  discussion 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  compul- 
sory and  voluntary  systems,  the  change 
came  about  not  so  much  on  any  abstract 
theory  as  in  consequence  of  the.  crowding 
of  new  subjects  into  the  college  course. 
The  situation  was  as  follows:  The  old 
required  curriculum,  inherited  from  the 
English  imiversities,  had  consisted  main- 
ly of  the  classics  and  mathematics,  with 
some  infusion  of  formal  logic,  rhetoric, 
ethics,  metaphysics  and  natural  philos- 
ophy. But  new  sdenpes  were  constantly 
claiming  recognition,  and  room  for  them 
was  found,  as  required,  not  optional 
courses,  in  the  two  upper  years;  and  in- 
deed mostly  in  senior  year.  The  result 
was  that  the  curriculum  became  top-heavy. 
The  student  who  had  been  kept  for  three 
years  on  a  rigid  diet  of  Greek,  Latin  and 
mathematics,  with  a  few  hors  d'oeuvres  in 
the  shape  of  English,  logic  and  physics, 
was  confronted  in  his  last  college  year 
with  a  bewildering  array  of  novelties; 
modem  languages,  history,  political  and 
social  science,  geology,  botany,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
biology,  natural  theology  and  civil  law.  He 
was  stimulated  and  attracted  by  these  fresh 
subjects,  but  he  naturally  asked,  "Why 
wasn't  I  allowed  a  lick  at  them  a  year  or 
two  ago?"  Only  a  scrap  of  time  could  be 
assigned  to  each;  and  after  a  year  of 
miscellaneous  and  superficial  work,  a  hasty 
sip  from  the  cup  of  universal  knowledge, 
the  unsatisfied  senior  took  his  degree  and 
went  forth  into  the  world  damning  Greek 
and  Latin  and  executing  an  ironical  war 
dance  around  his  diploma. 

There  were  only  two  wavs  out  of  the 
difficulty:  One  was  to  exclude  all  these 
new  subjects  from  the  course  of  study; 
the  other  to  treat  them  seriously  by  giving 
them  room  enough  to  make  them  worth 
while,  and  letting  the  student  choose  among 
them.  The  advocates  of  the  old  order 
battled  valiantly  for  the  former  way.  The 
natural  and  physical  sciences  should  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  schools  of  technology. 
English  literature,  modern  languages,  his- 
tory and  the  like  were  beneath  the  dignity 
of  academic  studies.  "Why,  I  picked  up 
French  by  myself,"  the  old  graduate  would 
say,  "  and  you  don't  need  any  one  to  teach 
you  English  literature  and  histonr.  Read 
*em  yourself,  as  we  had  to  do."  Greek  and 
Latin  were  far  superior  as  disciplinary  and 
cultural     instruments     to     any     modem 


tongues,  being  highly  inflected,  Sjrnthedc 
languages,  and  holding  a  literature  uni- 
quely perfect  in  form. 

Tme,  but  the  student  was  impatient  for 
results.  He  could  not  find  any  applicatioa 
in  life  for  analytical  geometry  and  conic 
sections.  Might  he  not,  perhaps,  get  his 
much-valued  "discipline"  in  some  other 
way?  Latin  was,  no  doubt,  a  fine  old 
tongue,  but  after  studying  it  six  years  he 
could  not  read  a  page  of  it  without  a  lexi- 
con, and  hard  work  at  that;  while  after  a 
year's  study  of  French  he  could  read  a 
novel  without  any  trouble.  And  then  the 
advocates  of  the  new  hastened  to  assure 
us  that  these  modem  languages  and  new 
knowledges  offered  just  as  good  opportuni- 
ties for  scientific  methods  of  study  as  the 
old.  I  asked  a  senior  one  dav  whether  a 
poem  of  Herrick's  reminded  nim  of  any- 
thing in  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  he  replied 
that  he  had  never  read  the  odes  of  Horace. 
I  experienced  a  slight  shock.  It  used  to  be 
a  matter  of  course  that  every  one  had*  read 
the  odes  of  Horace.  And  yet,  come  to 
think  it  over,  why  should  he  have  read 
them?  If  the  question  had  concerned 
Lucretius  or  Catullus  I  would  not  have 
been  shocked,  for  they  were  not  in  the 
curriculum.  My  horror  was  purely  tradi- 
tional, and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  a  member  of  the  senior  class 
should  be  expected  to  be  any  more  familiar 
with  a  Latin  poet  than  with  the  "  Morte 
d' Arthur,"  or  the  "  Nibelungenlied "  or 
the  "Divine  Comedy." 

However  far  the  present  reaction  may 
go,  we  shall  never  return  to  the  old  re- 
quired curriculum.  The  elective  system, 
with  whatever  necessary  chedcs  and  mod- 
ifications, is  here  to  stay. 


TWO  COMMON  MISTAKES. 


Perhaps  the  most  common  mistakes  of 
teachers  are  talking  too  loud  and  too  much. 
An  essential  of  a  model  recitation  is  that 
the  teacher  should  talk  little  and  die  pupil 
much.  Test  yourself  at  every  recitation  by 
this  question:  "What  proportion  of  the 
talking  am  I  doing?"  "  Can  what  I  say  be 
heard  and  understood  by  the  pupils  who  are 
studying  at  their  desks?"  The  teacher's 
voice  should  be  carefully  measured  to  cany 
to  those  whom  she  intends  to  reach,  and  no 
further.  To  speak  in  a  louder  tone  than 
this  is  to  waste  energv  needlessly,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  noise  and  therefore  to  the  dis- 
order of  the  room,  and  to  be  a  source  of 
distraction  and  disturbance  to  the  rest  of 
the  school,  besides  cultivating  a  habit  that 
is  the  most  conspicuous  mark  of  a  lack  of 
culture.    Of  all  the  indexes  of  culture  or 
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the  lack  of  it,  there  is  none  that  is  more 
certain  than  the  voice.  Not  only  for  our 
own  sakes,  but  for  the  effect  produced  on 
the  children  through  tmconsdous  imitation 
on  their  part,  we  should  cultivate  pleasant 
voices, — low,  di^nct  and  expressive. 
While  attending  to  the  qualitv,  let  us  guard 
also  the  quantity.  "Three-fourths  of  the 
teacher's  talk  is  a  trespass  on  the  time  of 
her  pupils,"  sayl  Supt.  Patrick.  "Do  not 
use  a  sentence  when  a  word  would  do;  do 
not  use  a  word  when  a  sign  would  do;  do 
not  use  a  sign  when  a  look  would  do."  The 
most  disorderly  thing  in  man^  a  school- 
room is  the  loud-voiced,  talkative,  bustling 
teacher.  Let  us,  therefore,  "study  to  be 
quiet." 

BEATITUDES   FOR  THE  TEACHER. 


LUCY    A.    BAKER. 


Blessed  is  the  teacher  who  expects  much 
from  his  pupils,  for  he  is  thereby  likely 
to  receive  it. 

Blessed  is  the  dumb  teacher,  for  he  will 
save  the  pupil's  time. 

Blessed  is  every  teacher  who  becomes 
unnecessary. 

Blessed  is  the  voice  that  is  the  overflow 
of  a  sympathetic  heart. 

Blessed  is  the  teacher  who  is  not  the 
slave  of  a  written  lesson  plan. 

Blessed  is  the  teacher  whose  criticisms 
have  enough  sugar  in  their  foundation  to 
take  out  the  bitter  taste. 

Blessed  is  the  teacher  who  examines  a 
foundation  before  erecting  the  superstruc- 
ture. 

Blessed  is  the  teacher  who  owns  many 
shares  in  "Incentive"  stock. 

Blessed  is  every  music  teacher  who  uses 
the  yard-stick  of  emotion  in  taking  the 
dimensions  of  a  musical  performance. 

Blessed  is  the  leader  of  the  young  who 
has  common  sense  in  framing  regulations 
and  enough  backbone  to  enforce  them. 

Thrice  blessed  is  the  teacher  whose 
vocabulary  contains  more  do's  than  don'ts. 


THE  OCEAN  WAVE. 


BY   WILLIAM    H.    KIDEING. 


THE  ship,  an  ocean  liner  of  medium 
size,  was  laboring  and  shuddering  as 
if  she  had  found  as  much  to  do  as  she 
could  stand;  and  even  when,  every  minute 
I  or  two,  she  recovered  an  even  keel,  and 
both  her  propellers  were  immersed,  the 
plates  and  girders  of  her  frame,  her  skin 
and  bones,  as  it  were,  seemed  to  cry  out  and 
sob  their  impatience,  and  protest  against 
the  invisible  strain. 

"Moderating?"  one  passenger  wistfully 


said  to  another;  but  hardly  had  the  word 
been  spoken  when  the  struggle  against  the 
seas  began  again,  with  lurches  and  plunges, 
and  the  resounding  impact  of  huge  batter- 
ing-rams assailing  her  amidships,  under  the 
counter  and  in  the  bows. 

Now  she  rolled  and  then  pitched,  this 
vessel  that  looked  from  the  wharf  as  little 
likely  to  sway  or  dance  as  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  or  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  All 
the  time  the  creaking  and  groaning  and 
hammering  continued.  Listening  appre*- 
hensively  in  the  staterooms  and  in  the  sa* 
loon,  one  could  imagine  that  elfin  smiths 
and  carpenters,  swarming  like  ants,  were 
plying  their  tools  out  of  sight,  boring  here, 
tapping  there,  trying  with  tireless  industry 
to  make  apertures  in  roof  and  walls  in  a 
conspiracy  of  doom. 

They  were  audible  only  in  the  intervals 
of  comparative  quiet.  Following  them 
came  blows  which  silenced  everything  else, 
a  thud  as  of  sand-bags,  blunt  rather  than 
poignant,  an  assault  which  arrested  prog- 
ress and  made  the  passengers  clutch  the 
edges  of  the  tables  and  the  arms  of  their 
chairs,  and  gaze  with  fearful  surmise  inta 
each  other's  eyes. 

Athwart,  one  looked  for  a  gap  in  the 
steel  walls  and  an  inrush  of  water.  When 
the  impact  was  forward,  it  left  no  doubt  in 
some  minds  that  we  had  strudc  something, 
an  iceberg,  or  another  ship,  perhaps,  one  of 
those  derelicts,  abandoned,  water-logged, 
which  are  probably  the  greatest  danger  of 
all. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  the  engines 
had  stopped.  Then  one  could  hear  with  re- 
lief a  renewal  of  the  revolution  of  the  pro- 
pellers astern  and  the  throb  of  the  pistons, 
like  heart-beats.  Again  she  rolled  and 
pitched,  wriggling  ahead  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. 

Few  had  come  down  to  dinner.  The 
tables  were  spread  with  glinting  glass  and 
silver,  flowers  and  fruit,  but  the  stewards 
balanced  themselves  idly  behind  many 
empty  chairs.  The  high  and  beautiful 
room  glowed  in  the  radiance  of  hundreds 
of  electric  lamps  under  pink  silk  shades^ 
All  the  luxury  was  unheeded.  Fear  does 
not  ask  to  be  fed  with  a  silver  spoon; 
usually  it  does  not  care  to  be  fed  at  all: 
Morsels  were  held  tremulously  midway  be- 
tween the  dishes  and  the  mouth,  and  then 
discarded,  as  one  shock  followed  another. 

But  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm,  as 
the  few  who  were  experienced  knew  very 
well  from  the  presence  of  the  captain  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  There  he  sat,  smil- 
ing, in  his  tailless  little  mess-jacket,  trim 
and  elegant  in  evening  dress,  nonchsdantly 
cracking  walnuts — cracking  walnuts  and 
joking  with  the  old  travellers  who  were 
near  him.    Had  there  been  peril,  he  would 
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not  have  been  there,  as  all  of  us  under- 
stood who  had  crossed  the  ocean  many 
times  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

"This  is  what  you  call  rough,  isn't  it, 
captain?"  somebody  asked  in  quaking 
tones. 

The  captain  cracked  another  walnut  and 
sweetened  it  with  a  raisin.  "Oh,  no!  A 
bit  of  heavy  water  coming  over  the  bow, 
that's  all.    The  glass  is  rising." 

I  had  never  before  heard  that  expression, 
—"a  bit  of  heavy  water," — ^but  it  was 
quite  characteristic  of  the  soothing  way 
captains  have  of  describing  weather  to 
their  passengers. 

You  can  never  get  a  note  of  alarm  out  of 
the  officers,  even  when  they  are  anxious 
themselves.  Their  chief  object  in  the 
striess  of  emergencies  is  to  prevent  panic 
among  the  passengers.  They  fear  that 
more  than  they  fear  anything  else,  for  they 
know  that  once  it  starts  it  spreads  like  a 
fire,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  self-possession 
which  is  essential  in  all  if  the  situation  is 
to  be  saved.  You  cannot  get  the  word 
"" danger"  out  of  them,  nor  can  you  see 
apprehension  of  it  in  their  faces  or  their 
mien,  even  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  is 
plain  enough  to  the  initiated  that  danger 
exists.  But,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  no 
danger  in  the  seas  that  were  playing  with 
the  ship  that  night. 

In  a  sense  the  captain  may  always  be  re- 
garded as  a  hostage  to  fortune,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  is  looking  for  nothing 
Out  of  the  common  while  he  wears  his  din- 
ner-jacket. When  the  weather  is  thick,  or 
when  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  ice 
may  be  encountered,  he  sticks  to  the  bridge. 
His  appearance  below  should  satisfy  every- 
body that  all  is  going  well. 

I  went  on  deck.  To  prevent  them  from 
slipping,  the  chairs  were  roped  to  the  rail 
of  the  deck-house.  All  but  a  few  were  va- 
cant, and  one  could  only  guess  that  some- 
thing alive  might  be  hidden  here  and  there 
in  the  rugs  piled  in  disorder  over  them. 

Spray  gleamed  on  white  paint,  brass  and 
enamel.  The  wind  whistled  and  boomed 
high  above  the  whir  of  dynamos  and  the 
dnfts  of  music  from  the  warm  and  radiant 
saloon.  The  steam  choked  and  coughed  in 
the  pipes  parallel  with  the  funnels. 

Venturing  as  far  as  the  forward  rail,  one 
could  see  other  flashes  of  white,  as  "  bits  of 
heavy  water"  combed  over  the  bows,  and 
tearing  at  the  hatches  and  the  winches, 
spent  themselves  in  needle-like,  hissing 
showers.  To  the  leeward  the  seas,  sweep- 
ing defeated  from  under  the  bottom  of  the 
ship,  looked  in  the  darkness  like  fields  of 
snow;  to  the  windward,  where  it  was 
hardly  safe  to  be,  even  in  the  shelter  of  the 
canvas  wind-screens  spread  from  stanchion 
to  stanchion,  they  rose,  raced  and  advanced 


higher  than  the -highest  deck,  higher  than 
the  bridge  itself.  They  were  black  and 
crested  with  white,  terrifying  in  bulk  and 
impetus,  as  if,  striking  and  striking  again, 
they  must  overwhelm  the  staggering  ship 
that  dared  them.  Through  them  and  over 
them  she  plunged,  wet,  but  unharmed;  and 
the  next  noon,  when  the  miniature  chart 
which  hangs  in  the  companionway  to  show 
the  latitude  and  longitude  and  the  distance 
run  each  day  was  replaced  in  its  frame, 
those  who  crowded  about  it  saw  by  the  ab- 
stract of  the  log  near  the  margin  the  c^ 
tain's  laconic  definition  of  what  they  had 
been  through — "a  moderate  gale."  Their 
imaginations  and  sensations  would  have 
put  it  down  as  a  hurricane. 

The  ship  is  not  yet  built,  and  is  not  likdj 
to  be  built,  that  can  remain  absolutehr 
stable  in  the  angriest  Atlantic  weather,  al- 
though now  and  then  one  hears  of  passages 
made  without  a  single  case  of  seasickness 
on  board.  Such  immunity  should  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  smoothness  of  the  sea  on  ex- 
ceptional occasions,  and  not  wholly  to  the 
design  and  size  of  the  ship.  The  MoMn- 
tania  and  the  Lusitania,  each  of  thirty-two 
thousand  tons,  roll  and  pitch  occasionally, 
and  the  latest  White  Star  liners,  of  forty- 
five  thousand  tons,  and  the  projected  Ham- 
burg-American liner,  of  fifty  thousand 
tons,  must  also  yield  more  or  less  to  the 
seas  that  are  raised  on  the  Atlantic  by 
gales  which  sometimes  blow  unceasing^ 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month. 

Nevertheless,  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  size  of  modem  ships,  their  bilge-keels 
and  their  improved  engines,  are  doing 
much  to  reduce,  if  they  do  not  altogether 
eliminate,  the  discomfort  of  storms. 

When,  thirty  years  and  more  ago,  the 
largest  ships  were  of  five  thousand  tons  or 
less,  they  often  came  in  showing  damage. 
The  seas  swept  them  from  stem  to  stem, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  boats, 
skylights  and  ventilators  being  carried 
away;  even  the  navigating  bridges  went 
sometimes  with  the  ill-fated  officers  on 
them. 

In  heavy  weather  passengers  were  not 
allowed  on  deck  at  all.  The  tables  were  set 
with  "  fiddles  "  on,  small  wooden  compart- 
ments to  keep  the  dishes  from  slipping} 
contrivances  that  are  hardly  ever  seen  now 
Funnels,  or  smoke-stacks,  round  or  ellipti- 
cal, were  flattened  or  torn  out  of  their 
sockets  when  the  steel  cables  meant  to  se- 
cure them  snapped.  Rails  and  stanchions 
of  the  same  metal  were  curled  up  like  rav- 
eled string  and  wisps  of  straw. 

Some  of  us  can  remember  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Germanic  in  April,  1885.  A 
hurricane  was  blowing,  and  before  she 
could  recover  from  one  sea,  another  bnrst 
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over  the  bow,  dark  and  as  solid  to  the 
sight  as  a  wall  of  bluish  lava  towering 
above  the  foreyard.  The  captain  was 
standing  by  the  helmsman  in  the  wheel- 
house,  and  cried  out  to  him,  "Hold  on  for 
your  life ! " 

The  next  moment  both  of  them  were 
flung  off  their  feet,  and  everything  in  the 
room  was  afloat  The  wheel-house  itself 
had  collapsed.  Nearly  all  the  life-boats 
and  the  davits  holding  them,  the  compasses, 
too,  had  gone.  The  forward  steam-winch, 
tons  in  weight,  and  riveted  to  the  deck,  had 
been  picked  up  like  a  chip  and  dropped 
twenty  feet  away  from  its  place;  anodier 
winch,  aft,  had  been  carried  overboard. 

When  he  revived,  the  captain  saw  that 
the  steam  steering  apparatus  under  the 
bridge  had  also  been  wrecked,  and  there 
the  ship  lay,  out  of  control,  in  the  trough, 
tossing  like  a  cork  in  a  boiling  caldron. 
The  passengers  were  terror-stricken;  sev- 
eral of  them  had  been  injured.  The  sea 
had  smashed  ports  and  doors,  and  was 
pouring  in  a  cataract  down  the  saloon  stairs 
mto  the  cabins  below. 

As  quickly  as  possible  the  spare  wheel 
aft  was  manned,  and  then  came  the  always 
difficult  and  dangerous  feat  of  bringing  her 
round,  head  on  to  sea  and  wind.  While 
giving  his  orders,  the  captain  was  lashed  to 
the  bridge;  and  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
life,  a  poor  seaman,  the  Germanic  staggered 
back  to  Liverpool. 

That  was  what  is  called  a  tidal  wave. 
Probably  the  tides  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  It  may  be  ascribed  to  phenomena  as  to 
which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  both  mariners  and  scientific  observ- 
ers. The  sea  may  flow  in  waves  hardly 
varying  in  height  and  force  for  hours  and 
days  in  succession.  They  assail  the  ship 
exposed  to  them  in  battalions,  like  an  ad- 
vancing and  constantly  reenforced  army, 
uniformed  in  bottle  green  and  slaty  blue^ 
and  plumed  with  snowy  crests,  visible 
through  the  darkest  night. 

Then,  unforeseen,  a  giant  springs  up 
among  them.  Such  a  wave  the  bravest 
sailor  sees  with  dread,  quailing  before  in- 
evitable disaster. 

"  I  saw  it  coming  right  over  the  bow," 
the  chief  officer  of  what  was  then  the  fast- 
est and  largest  ship  on  the  Atlantic  said  to 
me,  describing  his  first  experience  with  a 
"tidal  wave." 

"She  was  going  full  twenty-one  knots, 
and  I  didn't  like  the  look  of  it  a  little  bit. 
We  could  see  the  moon  through  the  top  of 
it  as  we  dipped  into  it.  It  looked  as  if  the 
sky,  moon  and  all,  had  dropped  and  become 
solid  like  a  wall  of  bluish  rock,  rising  ver- 
tically ahead  of  us.  I  had  only  one  com- 
forting thought.    The  ship  was  new  to  me, 


and  twenty-one  knots  was  two  better  than 
anything  else  afloat.  I  wasn't  used  to  it, 
but  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  know  the  builders, 
and  I  know  the  owners;  they  know  what 
she  can  do.  It's  all  right'  Then  I  was 
knocked  flat,  with  two  of  my  ribs  gone. 

You  shotdd  have  seen  the  steel  deck- 
house for'ard.  like  a  bandbox  through 
which  you  had  put  your  foot,  and  the  ports 
had  been  shot  out  of  their  sockets  and  car- 
ried like  cannon-balls  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  music-room  and  into  the 
mirrors  at  the  other  end.  Boats  gone, 
ventilators  gone.  We  slowed  down,  but 
after  that  tidal  wave,  or  whatever  you  like 
to  call  it,  the  sea  was  as  it  had  been  before, 
only  moderate." 

The  old  and  famous  Etruria,  of  the 
Cunard  line,  also  encountered  one  of  these 
unaccountable  and  terrific  upheavals  of  the 
Atlantic.  Like  all  the  steamers  of  her 
period,  she  carried  sails,  and  at  a  moment 
when  the  watch  had  been  ordered  to  trim 
them,  and  were  crossing  the  forward  deck 
to  obey,  the  chief  officer  beheld  a  rampart 
of  water  descending  upon  them  over  the 
bow  out  of  the  comparatively  calm  sea.  It 
had  the  appearance  of  a  long  mountain  in 
motion,  shutting  out  the  horizon  half-way 
up  to  the  sky. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  how  it  looked,"  he 
testified  afterward.  "  It  looked  like  a  sud- 
den upheaval  of  the  whole  sea — ^as  if  the 
sea  had  been  tilted  up  on  edge  from  the 
bottom  and  was  falling  upon  us.  I  cried 
out  to  the  men,  but  it  was  too  late." 

All  of  them  lay  in  the  swash,  stunned 
and  bruised,  three  of  them  with  broken 
bones,  one  of  them  dead.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  ship  herself  had  not  suffered,  and 
a  minute  later  she  was  plowing  ahead,  with 
nothing  but  seas  of  ordinary  height  to  re- 
tard her. 

Of  that  upheaval  it  was  said:  "It  is  a 
transmitted  force  that  thus  silently  passes, 
not  the  body  of  water  itself.  It  is  when  a 
strong  wind  drives  the  head  of  a  billow 
faster  than  its  bulk  can  run,  or  when  the 
bottom  shallows  and  the  crest  of  the  wave, 
travelling  faster  than  the  arrested  base, 
curl  and  tumble  over,  that  we  see  the  foam 
and  madness  of  the  sea." 

That,  however,  is  but  theory. 

What  the  force  of  such  a  stupendous 
wave  is  may  be  computed  from  the  fact 
that  seas  only  twenty  feet  high  by  actual 
measurement  exercise  a  pressure  of  two 
thousand  and  eighty-six  pounds  on  every 
square  foot  exposed  to  them.  Nothing 
could  resist  such  a  bombardment  if  it  did 
not  yield  to  the  blow  as  a  ship  does,  or  op- 
pose it  as  does  a  cliff  or  breakwater.  De- 
fied by  a  cliff  or  a  sea-wall,  or  an  island 
lighthouse  like  Fastnet,  in  the  Irish  Sea,  or 
Minot's  Ledge,  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  the 
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spray  of  it  leaps  to  a  height  of  over  three 
hundred  feet. 

The  Pomeranian  of  the  Allan  line,  was 
boarded  by  a  sea  which  carried  away  her 
bridge,  pilot-house,  chart-room  and  deck- 
house. Her  captain,  the  second  officer,  the 
fourth  officer  and  nine  others  were  swept 
overboard  and  never  seen  again.  She  was 
one  of  the  smaller  ships  of  about  thirty 
years  ago,  but  the  Normannia  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  so-called  "  greyhotmds,"  a 
magnificent  vessel  of  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand tons,  a  giant  of  her  generation,  of  the 
highest  dass,  and,  anybody  would  have 
thought,  invulnerable. 

When  she  was  two  days  out  from  Sandy 
Hook,  on  her  way  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  weather  became  so  rough  that  the  cap- 
tain decided  to  slow  down,  and  she  was 
proceeding  at  reduced  speed  when  a  phe- 
nomenal sea  struck  her.  According  to  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  she  had  risen  to  one 
wave  of  average  height,  and  as  she  sank 
into  the  hollow  beyond,  he  observed  that 
the  next  wave  was  much  higher  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  She  rode  that  also 
successfully,  but  as  she  again  pitched  with 
her  head  down  and  her  stem  high  on  the 
receding  slope,  a  third  wave,  following 
faster  and  closer  than  the  others,  and  of 
magnified  bulk,  descended  on  her  like  an 
avalanche. 

The  forward  deck  of  oak  and  steel  was 
bent  by  it,  and  a  large  section  of  the  steel 
house  upon  it  smashed  as  if  it  had  been 
tin,  pasteboard,  or  tissue-paper.  The  dome 
over  the  main  saloon  was  carried  away, 
and  the  saloon  flooded  and  stripped  of  all 
its  furniture  and  ornaments.  So  serious 
was  the  damage  that  she  had  to  return  to 
New  York,  and  after  that  it  took  several 
months  and  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
repair  her.  Had  she  been  a  smaller  ship 
she  must  have  foundered. 

What  is  the  cause  of  such  monster  seas? 
There  are,  of  course,  tidal  waves,  which 
usually  follow  the  subsidence  or  upheaval 
of  the  floor  of  the  sea,  as  in  earthquakes. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  in- 
undated Iquique,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  in 
1866,  and  bore  the  United  States  ship 
Wateree  on  its  bosom  over  the  town  to  the 
foot-hills  of  the  mountains,  and  left  her 
stranded  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  Pacific  when  it  receded.  But  there  was 
no  earthquake  when,  in  1885,  a  tidal  wave 
rolled  into  Manzanilla  Bay,  near  Colon, 
and  plucked  every  ship  from  her  moorings, 
causmg  the  loss  of  many  of  them  and  their 
crews. 

A  disturbance  from  below  may  now  and 
then  be  held  responsible  for  the  swollen 
and  erratic  bodies  of  water  which,  bringing 
havoc  in  their  train,  spring  forward  like 
^ants  out  of  a  crouching  ambush.    I  think. 


however, — ^and  much  more  learned  people 
only  theorize  on  the  subject, — ^that  ''  camn- 
lative  "  is  a  better  word  for  them  than  any 
other,  and  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  they  gather  their  force  and  size 
from  the  condition  of  the  surface  instead 
of  from  below. 

If  a  ship  is  heacUng  into  them  and  en- 
counters them  with  her  head  down,  or,  ia 
other  words,  at  a  moment  when  she  has 
plunged,  like  the  Normannia,  dovim  the 
slope  of  a  preceding  wave,  with  her  stem 
high  and  her  bow  low,  she  is  not  likely  to 
escape  them. 

Similarly,  if  they  and  the  wind  are  fol- 
lowing her,  and  she  has  not  greater  speed 
than  they  have,  they  may  catch  her  while 
her  stem  is  down  and  her  bow  up.  Then 
she  is  "pooped,"  destruction  coming^  over 
the  stem  instead  of  over  the  bow. 

Nowadays  "tidal  waves"  are  becoming 
rare.  They  are  never  reported  by  the 
largest  steamers  of  the  great  lines,  and  the 
passengers  are  less  awed  by  the  size  of  the 
seas  than  they  used  to  be  when  a  vessel  of 
five  thousand  tons  was  regarded  as  a  levia- 
than. 

Down,  down,  down,  and  up,  up,  up,  from 
summit  to  summit  and  valley  to  valley, 
hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day!  Smr- 
mounting  the  crests,  she  shot  into  the  dark 
hollows  like  a  toboggan  flying  down  a 
mountainside.  Seconds  lengthened  into 
minutes  while  we  watched;  distance  length- 
ened, too;  it  seemed  that  she  mtist  be 
crushed  in  those  dusky  and  frovraii:^ 
chasms  opening  before  her.  The  crew 
clutched  life-lines  drawn  along  the  decks; 
no  one  dared  take  a  step  without  clinging 
to  them  or  to  the  rails.  Astern,  the  sight 
was  no  less  appalling,  as  the  seas,  after 
sweeping  under  her  and  dashing  against 
her,  gathered  themselves  in  white  fury,  and 
sloping  upward,  again  shut  out  the  unpity- 
ing,  overcast  sl^. 

No  accident  happened  that  voyage, — the 
ship  was  not  driven, — ^but  at  the  end  of  it 
some  of  us,  if  not  the  captain,  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  say  those  seas  had  beos 
"mountains  high." 

Of  course  no  seas  are  really  that.  Dr. 
Richard  Scoresby,  in  a  succession  of  very 
careful  investigations  upon  the  mid-At- 
lantic in  tremendously  rough  weather,  dar- 
ing part  of  which  he  was  lashed  to  the 
main  rigging,  noted  the  greatest  altitude  of 
the  most  imposing  rollers  to  be  no  more 
than  forty-three  feet  from  trough  to  crcsL 
The  Hydrographic  Bureau  puts  the  height 
of  the  average  Atlantic  wave  at  thirty 
feet,  and  the  maximum  at  forty-eight 
During  gales  they  are  between  five  hundred 
and  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  they  last  not 
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the  eternity  we  imagined,  but  ten  or  eleven 
seconds. 

The  personal  equation  afiFects  the  appear- 
ance of  them  to  the  ordinary  observer. 
They  grow  in  proportion  to  his  timidity, 
and  lose  their  terror  as  he  controls  his.  The 
elevation  from  which  they  are  seen,  and 
the  size  of  the  vessel  contending  with  them, 
also  makes  a  difference.    The  fastest  ships 


must  still  slow  down  for  them  or  be  de- 
luged, when  they  are  at  their  worst,  but 
size  and  prudence  defeat  them.  Such 
calamities  as  befell  the  Germanic  and  the 
Normannia  do  not  happen  to  the  Adriatics 
and  Augusta  Victorias  of  to-day,  which 
face  even  cyclones  and  hurricanes,  not  un- 
moved, but  with  a  sort  of  noble  disdain. — 
Youth's  Companion. 
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l^ANCASTBR,  DBCBMBBR.  tgit. 
N.C.SCHAEFFER.     .     •     .     •     J.  P.  McCASKEY. 

THE  independent  districts  are  appeal- 
ing to  the  Courts.  Judge  C.  N. 
Brumm,  of  Schuylkill,  made  a  stand  in  sup- 
port of  the  new  school  code,  when  he  set 
aside  plans  for  the  creation  of  thirteen  in- 
dependent school  districts.  West  Pine- 
grove,  and  possibly  Blythe,  are  the  only 
sections  of  the  county  where  the  Court  will 
allow .  independent  districts,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strong  character  of  petitions  pre- 
sented.   He  sa^s: 

"The  hostility  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
general  adoption  of  indepenaent  school  dis- 
tricts as  being  subversive  of  the  object  and 
purpose  of  our  free  school  system,  is  shown 
by  the  act  of  191 1,  known  as  the  school 
code,  section  117,  wherein  they  ag^in  abso- 
lutely abolish  every  independent  school 
district  in  the  State,  and  restored  the  lands 
comprised  in  these  districts  in  which  they 
are  located  and  therein  empowered  the 
courts,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  create  (not 
to  re-establish)  new  districts  under  certain 
conditions.  If  the  people  of  any  locality, 
no  matter  how  small  it  may  be,  can  be 
exclusive  judges  of  the  amount  or  kind  of 
education  their  children  are  to  have,  then 
they  could  thwart  the  very  object  of  our 
educational  system  to  a  mere  kindergarten 
tuition.  Indeed,  it  is  not  very  long  ago 
that  the  people  of  many  localities  in  the 
State,  some  of  them  in  Schuylkill  county, 
refused  to  have  any  free  school  at  all  until 
the  law  compelled  them  to  educate  their 
children  by  forcing  their  attendance  at 
school  and  fixing  a  minimum  term  and 
minimum  salary  of  teachers." 

In  school  districts  of  the  first  class  which 
embrace  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  the 
Board  of  Education  will,  under  the  School 
Code,  be  appointed  by  the  Judges.  In  both 
.cities  the  appointments  to  be  made  this 
year  have  been  announced.     In  Philadel- 


phia the  appointees  with  one  exception  were 
members  of  the  old  Board.  The  general 
policv  of  the  school  adminstration  will  not 
be  changed,  but  the  power  of  levying  its 
own  taxes  and  handling  it  own  funds  will 
increase  the  opportunities  of  the  Board  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  In  Pittsburgh 
the  local  Board  will  be  abolished  and  a 
radical  change  in  some  things  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  new  Board  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers. The  appointments  were  given  to  men 
of  high  character  and  loiown  business 
capacity  and  the  public  expects  good  things 
from  their  administration  of  the  public 
schools. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be 
held  in  St.  Louis,  February  27,  28  and  29. 
The  general  session  will  be  held  in  the 
Odeon  Theatre  with  headquarters  at  the 
Planters'  Hotel.  For  further  information 
address  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretaiy,  Winona, 
Minnesota.  

Hon.  Luther  L.  Wright,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan, 
favors  abolishing  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion and  keeping  the  schools  in  session  all 
twelve  months  of  the  year.  "  I  am  coming 
to  the  idea,"  says  Mr.  Wright,  "  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  long  vacation ;  that  is  a  hurt 
to  children  instead  of  a  help;  that  it  tends 
to  destroy  habits  of  industry,  habits  of 
application,  and  habits  of  discipline,  and 
that  school  teaching  would  be  easier  and 
more  efficient  if  it  were  abolished.  If 
society  were  so  organized  that  children 
would  be  put  to  work  at  some  form  of 
manual  labor  out  of  doors  during  the  long 
vacation,  such  a  training  would  be  most 
valuable.  But  in  all  towns  and  villages  the 
long  vacation  means  a  period  of  licensed 
idleness,  a  time  of  breaking  down  good 
habits  and  the  formation  of  poor  ones." 

John  Randolph  says,  "  We  all  have  two 
educations,  one  from  others  and  another, 
and  the  most  valuable,  which  we  give  our- 
selves. It  is  this  last  which  fixes  our  g^ade 
in  society,  and  eventually  our  actual  condi- 
tion in  this  life,  and  the  color  of  our  fate 
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hereafter.  All  the  professors  and  teachers 
in  the  world  cannot  make  you  a  wise  or 
good  man  without  your  own  co-operation; 
and  if  such  you  are  determined  to  be,  the 
want  of  them  will  not  prevail." 

The  cost  of  living  increases  and  pinches. 
Nobody  escapes  it,  and  an  exchange  says 
the  undertakers  are  growing  unhappy. 
Some  of  those  gentlemen  complain  that 
their  business  is  dreadfully  dull,  and  they 
explain  it  this  way:  The  decrease  in  the 
death  rate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  are 
living  more  correctly,  and  they  are  living 
correctly  because  the  high  price  of  provi- 
sions has  compelled  them  to  eliminate  from 
their  diet  many  articles  formerly  regarded 
as  essential  but  really  worthless  or  worse. 
It  mav  be,  indeed,  that  the  persons  re- 
sponsiole  for  the  rising  cost  of  living  are 
animated  not  by  any  sordid  greed  for  gain 
but  by  a  philanthropic  desire  to  persuade 
people  to  live  abstemiously  in  the  interest 
of  good  healthy 

ELECTION  OF  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS 

AT  the  November  election  the  public 
school  problem  was  referred  to  the 
people.  The  voters  had  the  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  a  majority  of  them  were 
satisfied  with  the  local  adminstration  of  the 
public  schools.  Some  very  progressive 
directors  have  been  defeated  for  renomina- 
tion  at  the  primary  election.  Here  we  are 
face  to  face  with  the  limitations  of  popular 
government.  Gov.  George  Wolf  who 
signed  the  act  of  1834  providing  for  a 
system  of  free  schools,  was  rewarded  with 
defeat  when  he  came  up  for  re-election. 
Gov.  Joseph  Ritner  who  succeeded  him  and 
through  whose  influence  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Government  was 
set  apart  for  building  school  houses,  was 
likewise  rewarded  widi  defeat.  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Bigler  who  signed  the  act  of  1854, 
which  created  the  office  of  County  Superm- 
tendent,  was  also  rewarded  with  defeat  at 
the  next  election.  The  progressive  di- 
rectors who  failed  to  be  nominated  at  the 
primaries  or  who  were  defeated  at  the 
November  election,  are  in  distinguished 
company.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Governors 
just  named,  posterity  will  recognize  the 
value  of  their  services  and  mention  their 
names  in  paeans  of  praise.  The  schools 
cannot  be  made  better  than  the  people  wish 
them  to  be;  nor  will  they  ever  lag  far 
behind  the  demands  of  public  opinion. 

Many  of  the  newly-elected  directors  are 
the  exponents  of  progress.  The  long  term 
for  which  they  have  been  elected  will 
enable  them  to  work  out  a  new  school 
policy  that  should  result  in  better  school 
nouses,  longer  terms,  better  paid  and  better 


qualified  teachers  and  better  educated 
pupils.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  toward  the 
future  and  look  for  the  best  under  the  New 
School  Code. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  especial  attention  of  teachers  and 
those  actively  engaged  in  the  school 
work  is  called  to  the  programme  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Hduca- 
tional  Association  in  Philadelphia,  Decem- 
ber 26-29,  191 1,  which  is  found  herewith. 
It  is  of  commanding  strength,  including  as 
it  does,  all  departments  of  public  education, 
and  also  exceptionally  strong  men  as 
speakers.  Much  time  and  labor  has  been 
spent  in  getting  it  into  shape.  The  heads 
of  the  various  departments  and  round  tables 
have  co-operated  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  Its  preparation  and  it  aims  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teach- 
ing force  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
meeting  a  large  and  representative  attend- 
ance of  school  men  from  all  sections  of  the 
state  is  absolutely  necessary.  Wlthoiit 
their  attendance  much  of  the  work  already 
done  will  amount  to  naught  Philadelphia 
is  preparing  to  entertain  the  members  of 
the  Association  in  a  royal  manner.  Rates 
of  one  and  three-fifths  the  regular  first 
class  fare  are  offered  by  all  railroads  in 
the  state.  Tickets  are  good  from  December 
22  to  January  3.  Full  first-class  fare  one 
way  must  be  purchased,  and  a  certificate 
secured  from  the  agent  The  certificate 
must  be  validated  December  28,  for  which 
a  fee  of  25  cents  will  be  charged. 

The  Philadelphia  teachers  extend  this 
hearty  invitation  to  the  teachers  of  tiie 
State  of  Pennsylvania: 

"The  teachers  and  school  authorities  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  extend  to  you  their 
heartiest  greeting,  and  invite  you  to  come 
to  Philadelphia  December  26th  to  attend 
the  Sixty-second  annual  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion. We  hope  that  this  meeting  will  be 
the  inspirational  occasion  of  the  year  for 
both  the  teachers  of  the  state  and  the  cities 
in  the  state.  An  excellent  program  has 
been  prepared  by  President  F.  W.  Robbins, 
and  the  teachers  in  Philadelphia  are  plan- 
ning to  make  the  occasion  as  enjoyable  as 
possible  for  the  visiting  teachers.  There 
will  be  receptions  by  the  Philadelphia 
Teachers'  Association,  by  the  Superinten- 
dents' Department,  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Schoolmen's  Chd> 
will  hold  open  house  for  the  men  of  die 
state.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  f<M-  tlM 
visiting  teachers  to  see  some  of  the  latest 
things  in  school  architecture  and  school 
work,  as  well  as  to  get  more  thoroughly 
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acquainted  than  they  have  ever  been  before 
with  our  Philadelphia  teachers." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  attendance  will 
justify  the  effort  and  expense  put  forth  in 
the  preparation  of  the  program.  We  are 
just  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  education 
in  Pennsylvania.  Every  teacher  in  the 
state  should  be  alive  to  this  fact  and  en- 
deavor to  be  present  and  gain  the  inspira- 
tion that  comes  from  a  gathering  of  this 
character.  Everything  points  to  an  excep- 
tionally large  and  profitable  meeting  of 
the  Association.  Let  no  teacher  fail  to 
grasp  the  opportunity. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the 
general  sessions  which  will  be  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  William  Penn  High 
School,  15th  and  Mount  Vernon  Streets. 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER   27. 

a  p.  ic. — Devotional  Exercises,  Dr.  Russell  H. 
Conwell,  Temple  College. 

Addresses  of  Welcome, — ^John  E.  Reybum, 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia. 

Responses :  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaefter,  Supt  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Harrisburg.  Supt.  Robert  Shaw, 
Westmoreland  county. 

President's  Address,  "  Shortening  the  Course  of 
Study," — Supt  F.  W.  Robbins,  Lebanon. 

Report  of  the  Educational  Council,  Dr.  C  A. 
Herrick,  Chairman. 

Discussion:  Supt.  Reed  B.  Teitrick,  Harris- 
bturg. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

8  p.  M. — Music    High  School  Orchestra. 

Address— Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address,  "  Contemporary  Problems  in  Educa- 
tion/' Dr.  David  T.  Snedden,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Massachusetts. 

THURSDAY,   DECEMBEK   28TH. 

9.30  A.  M.,  Devotional  Exercises.  Dr.  Edward 
H.  Delk,  Philadelphia. 

Topic.  "The  Training  of  the  Teacher."  (a) 
**  Co-operation  in  the  Training  of  the  High  School 
Tcach-er."  Dr.  W.  G.  Chambers,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  (b)  "  Developing  Professional  Spirit 
among  Teachers,"  Dr.  J.  Geo.  Becht,  Clarion 
Normal  School,  (c)  "The  Proper  Relation  be- 
tween Normal  School  and  College,"  Dr.  S.  E. 
Weber,  Dean,  State  College. 

Discussion:  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Holmes,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Edward  Rynearson,  Super- 
visor of  High  Schools,  Pittsburgh.  Prof.  W.  S. 
Herzog.  High  School  Inspector.  Dr.  Percy  L. 
Hughes,  Lehigh  University. 

General  Discussion. 

8  p.  M.    Music.    High  School  Orchestra. 

Address,  "  Culture  and  Efficiency."  Dr.  H.  C. 
White,  President,  Georgia  University. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  29TH. 

9.30  A.  M. — Devotional  Exercises.  Dr.  Floyd 
W.  Tomkins,  Philadelphia. 

Address,  "Factors  Determining  School  Effi- 
ciency." Dr.  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  New  Jersey. 

"What  the  Grammar  School  May  Do  for  the 
Vocational  School  in  Pennsylvania."  Dr.  C.  B. 
Connelley,  Dean,  School  of  Applied  Industries, 
Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  Pittsburgh. 

Discussion:  Hon.  T.  D.  Sensor,  Dept.  of  Public 
Instruction,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

"  laboratory  Methods  as  Educational  Proto- 
plasm," Miss  Irene  E.  McDermott,  Director  of 


Household  Arts,  Allegheny  High  School,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Discussion.  Miss  Helen  L.  Johnson,  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine,  New  York  City. 

Reports  of  Committees.  Appointment  of  Com- 
mittees.   Election  of  Officers.    Adjournment. 

DEPARTMENTS   AND    ROUND    TABLES. 

CITY   AND  BOROUGH    SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  thirty-second  annual  session  will  be  held  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  William  Penn  High  School, 
convening  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  Supt. 
Charles  S.  Foos,  of  Reading,  president. 

Tuesday,  2  p.  m. — President's  Address,  Normal 
Instruction  in  Cities,  Supt.  Charles  S.  Foos,  Read- 
ing. 

Discussion :  Supt.  Thomas  S.  Cole,  Chester. 
Supt  William  G.  Cleaver,  Cheltenham. 

The  Test  of  Teaching,  Charles  A  Shaver,  State 
Department,  New  York. 

Discussion:  District  Supt.  Robert  L.  Bums, 
Philadelphia.    Principal  J.  W.  Snyder,  Slatington. 

General  business  and  appointment  of  com- 
mittees. 

Wednesday,  9  a.  m. — Normal  Education,  T.  W. 
Carr,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
and  President  Character  Development  League. 

Discussion :  Supt.  George  Howell,  Scranton* 
Supt.  T.  B.  Shank,  Jeannette. 

Making  Education  More  Effective,  Dr.  David 
Snedden,  Boston,  Mass. 

Discussion.  Supt.  Qyde  C.  Green,  Beaver  Falls. 
Supt.  P.  M.  Harbold,  Lancaster. 

Thursday,  2:00  p.  m. — The  Attitude  of  the 
Superintendent  to  the  Teacher,  Supt  Henry 
Snyder,  Jersey  City. 

Discussion,  Supt  H.  J.  Wightman,  Lower 
Merion.    Supt  J.  W.  Adee,  Johnstown. 

General  business  and  reports  of  committees. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COUNTY  S  U  PERI  N  TEN  DEN  CB. 

The  tenth  annual  session  will  be  held  in  the 
Music  Room  of  the  William  Penn  High  School, 
convening  Wednesday  morning  at  10  o'clock,  Supt 
James  J.  Bevan,  of  Carbon  county,  president 

Wednesday,  10  a.  m. — President's  Address. 
"  Some  Tests  of  Effective  County  Supervision.** 
Supt  James  T.  Bevan. 

Address,  '^Assistant  County  Superintendents," 
Supt.  G.  B.  Milnor,  Lycoming  county. 

Address,  "  Consolidation  of  Common  Schools.** 
Supt  H.  S.  Putnam,  Bradford  county. 
General  discussion.    Appointment  of  committees. 

Thursday,  2  p.  m. — ^Address,  "  New  Duties  and 
Opportunities  of  the  County  Superintendent" 
Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton,  Allegheny  county. 

Address,  "  Supervision  of  High  Schools."  W. 
S.  Hertxog,  State  High  School  Inspector,  Harris- 
burg. Pa. 

General  discussion.  Reports  of  committees. 
Election  of  officers.    Adjournment. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  seventh  annual  convention  will  be  held  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Central  High  School,  Broad 
and  Green  streets,  convening  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  2  o'clock,  Albert  H.  Welles,  of  Scranton,  presi- 
dent. 

Tuesday,  2  p.  m. — Enrollment  Devotional  Ex- 
ercises.   Rev.  L.  W.  Eckard,  Philadelphia. 

Address  of  Welcome.  President  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Response.  Principal  Charles  S.  Davis,  Steel- 
ton. 

"  Oral  Expression  in  the  High  School ;  Place, 
Value,  Method,  etc."  Miss  Enola  B.  Guie,  Wilkes- 
Barre  high  school. 

Tuesday,  8  p.  m. — ^Round  Table.  Vice-President 
A.  E.  Kraybill  in  Chair. 

''The  High  School  Teacher  as  a  Specialist 
What  should  be  the  preparation  and  by  whom 
should  it  be  done  ?  "    J.  L.  Eisenberg,  Royersford« 

"What    Training    Should    the    High    School 
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Temeher  Receive  from  the  College  ?  "  C.  D.  Koch, 
Hiffh  School  Inspector. 

'^What  Are  the  Colleges  Doing  for  the  Train- 
ing of  High  School  Teachers  ? "  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Prof.  George  H.  Hallett.  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  Prof.  Charles  B.  Robertson. 
Lafayette  College,  Prof.  W.  B.  Owen.  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  Prof.  £.  W.  Runkle. 

Discussion : 

Wednesday,  9.30  a.  m. — "  Domestic  Science  in 
Secondary  Schools,"  Miss  Anne  Jones,  Technical 
High  School,  Scranton. 

''Industrial  Co-operative  Education  versus  Co- 
operative Manual  Training  in  High  Schools," 
Principal  C.  B.  Pennypacker,  York. 

"  Delinquent  Pupils,  With  More  Emphasis  on 
the  Remedy  than  the  Cause."  Prof.  N.  C  Cam- 
eron, State  Normal  School,  West  Chester. 

Thursday,  2  p.  m. — "  Permanent  High  School 
Records.  How  to  Secure  Uniformity."  Principal 
P.  M.  Bullard,  Williamsport.  Principal  C.  C 
H^I,  West  Philadelphia  Boys'  High  School. 
Principal  J.  D.  Robb,  Altoona. 

Science  and  Mathematics  Section  programme 
to  be  provided  by  Miss  Jane  Matthews,  President 
of  Section,  Allegheny  High  School. 

Reports  of  committees.  Election  of  officers. 
Adjournment. 

COLLEGE  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  new  department  will  meet  in  Room  No. 
zai.  Central  High  School,  Broad  and  Green 
streets,  convening  Wednesday  at  9.30  o'clock.  Dr. 
George  M.  Philips,  of  West  Chester,  president. 

Wednesday,  9.30  a.  m. — "The  Pedagogical  Re- 
quirements for  a  Provisional  Certificate  Under  the 
New  Code."  Prof.  C.  B.  Robertson,  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Discussion. 

Thursday,  2  p.  m. — Address.  President  Eugene 
A.  Noble,  Dickinson  College. 

GRADED  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  newly-organized  department  will  meet  in 
the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Girls*  Normal  School, 
13th  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  convening  Tues- 
day, December  26th,  at  2  o'clock,  Prof.  George  S. 
Machen,  of  Harrisburg,  president. 

Tuesday,  2  p.  m. — '*  How  May  the  Best  Interests 
of  the  Bright  and  the  Deficient  Child  be  Met  in 
Grade  Schools."  Dr.  J.  George  Bccht,  Principal, 
Clarion  State  Normal  School. 

Discussion.  Miss  Margaret  T.  Maguire,  Princi- 
pal Wharton  Combined  School,  Philadelphia. 

"Grade  Promotion  During  the  Year.  When? 
How  Often?"  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes- 
Barre.  _ 

Discussion.  Prof.  R.  M.  McNeal,  State  De- 
partment Public  Instruction. 

"Effective    Moral    Teaching    in    the    School," 
Supt.  John  W.  Carr,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
'   Discussion.    Prof.  J.  J.  Brehm,  District  Super- 
visor.   Harrisburg.  ^    ,     ,    .     t-, 

Wednesday,  9.30  a.  m.— "  An  Outlook  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools."  Reed  B.  Tcitrick,  Dept.  Supt. 
Public  Instruction. 

General  Discussion. 

"  Importance  of  Understanding  a  Child's  Out 
of  School  Environment."  Dr.  Myron  T.  Scudder, 
Principal.  Froebcl  Collegiate  and  Normal  Insti- 
tute, New  York  City.  ^     ^  .        „      .^     . 

Discussion:  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Gnce,  President 
Home  and  School  League,  Philadelphia.  Miss 
Louise  Stevens  Bryant,  Head  Social  Worker, 
Psychological  Clinic,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

General  Discussion. 

"  The  Teaching  of  Pennsylvania  History,"  Dr. 
Nathan  C.  Schacffer,  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

General  Discussion. 

Thursday,  2  p.  m. — "  What  the  New  Education 
Brings  to  the  Elementary  Schools,"     Mrs.  H.  G. 
Gramalt,     Instructor    in     Elementary     Methods, 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
'   General  Discussion. 


Address.    W.  G.  Chambers,  School  of  Hdi 
tion,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

"  Certification    of   Teachers    Under    tlie    N< 
Code."    Supt.  Thomas  C.  Cole,  Chester. 

"  Is  the  Present  Tendency  in  Favor  of 

Sressure   in    Advancement?     If   so.    Where    tlie 
ledium  Line  ?  "    Dr.  D.  J.  WaUer,  Jr..  Principal, 
Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School. 
General  Discussion. 

UNGRADED  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  new  department  will  meet  in  the  Lectme 
Room  of  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  13th.  aad 
Spring  Garden  streets,  convening  Wednesday*  De- 
cember 27,  at  9.30  o'clock.  Prof.  John  HetncJc,  of 
New  Kingstown,  president. 

Wednesday,  9.30  a.  m. — ^Devotional  Exercsaea. 

Some  Ethical  Problems.  Prof.  J.  L.  Sinegd, 
Prin.  of  Hempfield  Township  Schools,  Greens- 
burg,  (a)  Discussion.  Deputy  State  Supt.  R.  B». 
Tietrick.  (b)  General  Discussion.  Supt.  Eli  IL 
Rapp,  Berks  county. 

Rural  Hi|:h  Schools.  Miss  Jane  McCullonsh, 
Newville,  Cumberland  county,  (a)  Discussion. 
Supt.  J.  Kelso  Green,  Cumberland  county,  (b) 
General  Discussion.  Supt.  A.  G.  C  Smith,  DdU- 
ware  county. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Teacher  toward  the  Fro> 
fession.    Supt.  George  W.  Moore,  Chester  county. 

(a)  Discussion.  Supt.  J.  H.  Hoffman,  Bucks 
county,  (b)  General  Discussion.  Supt.  J.  W. 
Sweeney,  Elk  county. 

Thursday,  1.30  p.  m. — Hasty  Promotion.  Miss 
Emma  Qoud,  Leonard,  Chester  county,  (a)  Dis- 
cussion. Supt.  J.  Horace  Landis,  Montgomery 
county,  (b)  General  Discussion.  Supt.  H.  Miltoa 
Roth,  Adams  county. 

The  Discipline  of  a  Rural  School.     Prof, 
Dougherty,  Lewisville,  Chester  county,     (a) 
cussion.    Supt.  Daniel  Fleisher,  Lancaster  county. 

(b)  General  Discussion.  Supt.  Robert  G.  Shaw, 
Westmoreland  county. 

Reports  of  committees.  Election  of  officer*. 
Adjournment. 

CHILD    STUDY    ROUND  TABLE. 

This  conference  will  be  held  in  Room  No.  117, 
Central  High  School,  Broad  and  Green,  conveninc 
Wednesday  at  9.30  o'clock,  Prof.  J.  S.  Heiges,  m 
Shippensburg,  president. 

Wednesday,  9.30  a.  m. — Child  Study  in  the 
Rural  Schools.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Wagner,  Denaut- 
ment  of  Pedagogy,  West  Chester  Normal  SchooL 

General  Discussion. 

Thursday,  2  p.  m. — ^"Classification  of  Backwsrd 
Children."  Dr.  Arthur  Holmes,  Department  of 
Psychology,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

NATURE  STUDY  ROUND  TABLE. 

This  conference  will  be  held  in  Room  a  17,  Cen- 
tral High  School,  convening  Wednesday,  at  g^o 
o'clock,  Prof.  L.  J.  Ulmcr,  of  Williamsport,  presi- 
dent. 

Wednesday,  9.30  a,  m. — Some  Efforts  of  Nature 
Teaching  in  the  Grades,  Difficulties  Encountered 
and  Suggestions,  Miss  Emma  Davis.  Johnstown. 

Address.  Nature  Study,  Dr.  Schmucker,  West 
Chester  Normal  SchooL 

School  Gardens,  Miss  Stella  Nathan,  Super- 
visor of  School  Gardens,  Philadelphia. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  ROUND  TABLE. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  conference  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday  at  9  o'clock.  The  programme  be- 
fore us  does  not  state  where  the  sessions  will  be 
held,  but  that  can  readily  be  learned.  Prof.  T.  R. 
Coggleshall,  of  Girard  College,  is  president. 

Wednesday,  9  a.  m. — "  Possibilities  of  Manual 
Training."  C.  F.  Karlson,  Supervisor  Mannal 
Training,  Cheltenham,  Jenkintown  District.  Dis- 
cussion. 

"  Possibilities  of  Manual  Training  in  Axricol- 
ture."  Bert  M.  Le  Seur.  Instructor  Manual  Train- 
ing, Pittsburgh  Public  Schools.     Discossion. 
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Progressive  Manual  Training."  George  S. 
Strohm,  Instructor  Pattern  Making,  Girard  Col- 
lege.   Discussion. 

Thursday,  a  p.  m. — "Education  for  Industry," 
A.  £.  Wagner,  A.M.,  Supervisory  Principal, 
Mauch  Chunk.     Discussion. 

"  Domestic  Science."  Speaker  to  be  announced. 
Discussion. 

Friday,  2  p.  m. — **  Industrial  Art."  Illustrated. 
James  rarton  Haney,  Superintendent  Public 
Schools,  New  York  City. 

Subject  to  be  announced.  Heniy  W.  Hartzel, 
Instructor  in  Drawing,  Manual  Training  High 
SchooL 

"On  to  Dresden."  J.  Frederick  Hopkins,  Di- 
rector, Md.  Art.  Institute.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Supt.  George  W.  Flounders,  chairman  of 
the  local  committee  of  arrangements, 
writes  us  that  Philadelphia  is  doing  all  that 
can  be  done  to  make  this  a  most  enjoyable 
and  successful  convention.  The  Philadel- 
phia Teachers'  Association  will  have  a 
reception  on  Thursday  evening,  after  the 
lecture  of  Dr.  White,  for  the  visiting 
teachers.  The  Schoolmen's  Club,  on 
Summer  Street,  will  have  open  house  for 
the  men  in  the  profession,  and  will  have  a 
committee  at  the  railroad  stations  to  meet 
men  and  conduct  them  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Qub.  A  committee  of  ladies  from  the 
Teachers  Qub  will  be  on  duty  to  meet  and 
welcome  lady  teachers  from  outside  the 
city,  and  to  aid  such  as  desire  it  in  finding 
suitable  boarding  places. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  will 
be  at  the  Walton  Hotel.  The  following  are 
the  rates  announced  for  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses. 

Walton  Hotel  (Headquarters)  Broad  and  Lo- 
cust, European,  $2.00  ner  day  and  upward. 

Majestic  Hotel,  Broad  and  Girard  Ave.,  Amer- 
ican $;}.oo,  European  $2.00. 

Windsor  Hotel,  1217  Filbert,  American  $1.50, 
European  $1.00. 

St  James,  X3th  and  Walnut,  European,  $2.00. 

Dooner  Hotel,  xith  above  Chestnut,  European 

$1.00. 

Belgravia  Hotel,  i8xz  Chestnut,  European  $3.00. 
American,  $5.00. 

Hanover  Hotel,  12th  and  Arch,  European  $1.00. 

Forest  Hotel,  109  S.  13th  Street,  American 
(Week)  $5.00. 

The  Rittenhouse,  22nd  and  Chestnut,  European 
$1  jo,  American  $4.00. 

Continental  Hotel,  118  S.  12th  Street,  European 
$1.50. 

Aldine  Hotel,  Chestnut  above  19th,  European 
I2.00,  American  $4.50. 

Bellevue-Stratford,  Broad  and  Walnut,  Eu- 
ropean $2.50. 

Hotel  Bingham,  nth  and  Market,  European 
$1.50. 

Green's  Hotel,  8th  and  Chestnut,  European 
$1.00. 

Colonnate  Hotel,  15th  and  Chestnut,  European 
I1.50. 

Stenton  Hotel,  Broad  and  Spruce,  European 
$1.50. 

Hotel  Wilmont,  1406  S.  Penn  Square,  European 
$1.00. 

Most  of  the  hotels  have  agreed  to  make 
special  rates  where  two  people  room  to- 
gether. Lodging  in  apartment  and  lodging 
houses  one  person  fifty  cents  and  up  per 
night;  two  persons,  $1.00  and  up  per  night. 


Lodging  with  meals  $1.25  per  day  for  each 
person  single,  and  $1.00  for  each  person 
double. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, i8th  and  Arch,  will  ti^e  care  of  a 
limited  number  of  female  teachers  at  fifty 
cents  per  night  for  lodging.  Meals  can  be 
obtained  in  the  restaurant  at  regular  rates. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Broad  and  Arch,  may  have  some  vacancies 
during  Christmas  week.  Only  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
members  can  room  here.  The  rates  are 
$1.00  per  night  for  single  guest  in  a  room; 
75  cents  per  night,  per  guest,  two  in  a  room ; 
50  cents  per  night,  per  g^est,  three  or  more 
in  a  room.  There  is  a  restaurant  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  which  meals  can  be  had  at 
regular  rates.  Persons  desiring  further 
information  will  please  address  Dr.  Floun- 
ders, 15th  and  Ontario  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia. 

MEETINGS    OF    INTEREST 


STATE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION    AND    COLLEGE 
AND  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL. 


SOME  investigations  of  sweeping  char- 
acter into  the  activities  of  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  were  decided  upon  at  the 
meeting  in  Harrisburg,  November  8th,  by 
two  State  bodies  having  in  charge  the  safe- 
guarding of  educational  interests,  and  will 
be  inaugurated  within  a  short  time.  In  ad- 
dition, the  State  Board  of  Education 
ordered  an  inquiry  made  into  conditions  in 
school  districts  which  are  unable  to  main- 
tain the  minimum  term. 

The  State  Board  determined  upon  this 
matter  at  its  bimonthly  meeting  on  date 
above  named,  the  members  present  being 
State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  the  presi- 
dent; David  B.  Oliver,  vice  president;  Dr. 
Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Dr.  George  M. 
Philips,  John  S.  Rilling,  William  Lauder 
and  Dr.  James  M.  Coughlin.  Dr.  Schaeffer 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating 
the  conditions  in  some  twenty  to  forty  dis- 
tricts that  are  unable  to  maintain  the  term 
and  to  report  information  secured  with  re- 
commendations to  the  board  at  its  next 
meeting. 

The  office  of  permanent  secretary  to  the 
board  was  tendered  to  Prof.  J.  George 
Becht,  principal  of  the  Clarion  State  Nor- 
mal School,  who  is  expected  to  answer 
within  a  short  time.  A  resolution  was  also 
passed  that  as  soon  as  the  secretary  enters 
upon  his  duties  he  shall  make  "a  careful 
and  thorough  investigation  of  the  educa- 
tional activites  of  such  institutions  as  re- 
ceive State  aid  and  which  are  not  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  or  the  public  school  authori- 
ties." 
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Plans  for  eight  school  buildings  to  be 
erected  in  the  State  were  submitted  to  the 
board  by  its  architect  and  were  ordered 
closely  studied  so  that  the  most  modem 
ideas  may  be  incorporated,  this  being  a 
line  to  which  the  new  board  will  pay  close 
attention. 

An  additional  investigation  was  ordered 
by  the  College  and  the  University  Council, 
which  is  composed  of  leading  educators, 
directing  that  the  secretary  inquire  into  the 
accuracy  of  reports  "  that  academic  degrees 
are  conferred  by  certain  institutions  in 
Pennsylvania  to  which  the  College  and 
University  Council  has  not  granted  the 
right  to  grant  degrees." 

The  Council  named  Dr.  J.  H.  Harris, 
Bucknell  University;  S.  B.  McCormick, 
University  of  Pittsburgh;  Dr.  George  M. 
Philips,  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School ;  Provost  E.  F.  Smith,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  State  Supt.  Schaeffer  a 
committee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
"the  draft  of  an  act  relating  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  Commonwealth  against  the 
granting  of  honorary  degrees." 

It  is  understood  that  this  action  has  been 
taken  because  of  indiscriminate  granting  of 
degrees  in  learned  professions,  including 
medicine,  as  honorary  degrees.  All  col- 
leges and  universities  approved  by  the 
council  to  grant  degrees  were  directed  to  be 
certified  to  the  State  Board  as  authorized 
to  issue  certificates. 


A   NEW   STATE   SONG. 


IN  an  address  before  the  Lackawanna 
County  Teachers  Institute  Dr.  Schaef- 
fer  deplored  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has 
no  State  Song  as  popular  as  the  Old  Vir- 
ginia Hills  and  the  Old  North  State.  The 
latter  is  the  State  Song  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  former  is  sung  not  only  in  Vir- 
ginia but  also  in  West  Virginia,  the  word 
"West"  being  substituted  for  the  world 
"  Old."  Teachers  and  their  pupils  sing  the 
West  Virginia  Hills  so  as  to  make  the 
welkin  ring. 

The  Welsh  quartette  of  Scranton  sings 
with  as  much  ease  and  as  little  show  of 
effort  as  other  people  manifest  in  ordinary 
conversation.  The  idea  of  a  State  song 
struck  them  with  much  force.  Some  one 
was  ready  to  act  at  once  upon  the  sugges- 
tion. Words  were  written  by  John  E. 
Barrett  and  the  music  was  composed  by 
Frederic  R.  Benjamin.  Prof.  E.  G.  Rose 
organized  the  Schools  of  Harrisburg  into 
a  g^and  chorus  and  their  singing  of  the 
new  State  Song  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
Barnard  statutes  in  front  of  the  State 
Capitol,  was  very  inspiring,  and  elicited 
great  applause.  The  music  was  repeated 
by  the  Schools  of  Harrisburg  at  the  Arbor 


Day  celebration.  It  shoutld  be  learned  and 
sung  on  festal  days  by  all  the  children  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Time  will  tell  whether 
the  song  can  be  made  as  popular  as  other 
State  songs  have  become.  Some  efforts  in 
this  direction  with  other  songs  have  re- 
sulted in  partial  failure  because  the  melody 
did  not  harmonize  with  the  words.  Musical 
critics  claim  that  this  objection  cannot  be 
made  against  the  new  State  song.  It  can 
be  obtained  in  quantities  at  the  low  rate  of 
^yt  cents  a  copy.  Address  Fred  C  Hand, 
P.  O.  Box  320,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL   TEACHERS. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TRAINING  OFFERED  IK 

PITTSBURGH. 


THE  need  of  trained  teachers  in  agri- 
culture and  industrial  work  is  fdt 
very  widely,  as  the  call  for  such  dcilled  in- 
struction grows  more  imperative.  Prof.  A 
W.  Tarbell,  registrar  of  the  Carnegie 
Technical  Schools,  of  Pittsburgh,  writes 
The  Journal  as  follows  of  the  work  they 
are  doing  to  answer  this  earnest  call  of 
the  schools.    He  says: 

Nothing  has  been  more  evident  for  the 
past  few  years  than  that  the  demand  for 
men  adequately  equipped  to  do  effective 
teaching  in  the  new  and  ever  widening  field 
of  industrial  education  far  exceeds  the 
available  supply.  So  few  men  are  qualified 
to  fill  new  posts  which  are  constantly  being 
created  that  the  salaries  paid  to  industrial 
teachers  has,  in  consequence,  risen  rapid^, 
until  at  the  present  day  the  average  pay  of 
efficient  teachers  in  mdustrial  schools  is 
higher  than  that  of  those  who  enter  the 
regular  academic  branches. 

The  great  demand  for  men  of  this  type  is 
due,  in  the  main,  to  three  causes :  the  rivalry 
among  the  nations  for  commercial  suprem- 
acy, the  imperfect  provision  for  training 
skilled  workmen,  and  the  modem  extension 
of  the  scope  of  education  in  public  school 
systems  to  include  vocational  as  well  as 
cultural  training. 

The  international  competition  for  trade 
has  brought  about  manifold  improvemenb 
in  machinery,  new  and  intricate  processes 
of  manufacture  and  a  more  effective  organ- 
ization of  business.  In  this  struggle  the 
United  States  has  risen  to  the  first  place 
among  manufacturing  nations  by  virtue  of 
its  splendid  natural  resources,^  its  highly 
developed  transportation  facilities  and  the 
alert,  enterprising  character  of  its  men  of 
business.  In  maintaining  this  leadership, 
the  part  which  the  working  class  has  to 
play  is  manifestly  one  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  for  it  has  become  evident  that 
upon  the  efficiency  of  this  class  depends  tiie 
main  strength  of  the  nation.    The  country 
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must  see  to  it  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  youth  of  the  nation  are  converted 
into  skilled  workmen.  Thoughtful  men 
realize  that  a  new  system  of  education  is 
demanded,  which  shall  stimulate  the  ambi- 
lion,  enrich  the  mind  and  point  the  way 
onward  and  upward  to  every  industrial 
ipworker. 

The  increasing  number  of  trade  schools 
throughout  the  country,  the  rise  of  instruc- 
tional apprenticeship  courses  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  building  industries,  the  grow-, 
ing  importance  of  the  technical  and  manual 
training  high  schools  and  the  consequent 
need  for  competent  teachers  in  all  lines  of 
industrial  activity  cwnbine  to  make  the  de- 
mand for  trained  men  urgent  and  the  field 
attractive  to  the  progressive,  young  me- 
chanic and  the  public  school  teacher.  In 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  especially,  the  awak- 
ening interest  in  this  department  of  educa- 
tional work  is  widespread,  and  positions 
await  candidates  who  are  properly  equipped 
for  this  service. 

As  a  preparation  for  industrial  teaching, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  purely  academic 
training  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  mere  rule 
of  thumb  skill  on  the  other,  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  Manifestly  a  course  in 
which  the  practical  scientific  and  peda- 
gogical studies  are  harmoniously  combined 
is  the  onlv  effective  training  for  this  work. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  course  of 
this  nature  has  been  recently  added  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  Carnegie  Technical 
Schools  in  Pittsburgh.  The  four  main 
groups  of  subjects,  closely  interrelated, 
which  form  the  important  groundwork  are 
diop  practice,  furnishing  the  requisite  skill 
and  dexteri^  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
best  methoa  of  shop  management;  actual 
teaching  practice  under  the  direction  of 
competent  instructors,  who  help  the  student 
apply  in  his  teaching  the  prinaples  of  edu- 
cational theory  and  the  most  efiicient 
methods  of  securing  interest  and  individual 
attention;  a  thorough  course  of  technical 
studies  utilizing  the  applications  of  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  physics,  chemistry  and 
economics;  and  a  careful  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  educational  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy, UDon  which  the  science  01  teaching  is 

The  preliminary  equipment  of  the  young 
teacher  is,  moreover,  incomplete  without 
supplementary  studies  treating  of  present 
day  ideals  in  education,  the  moral  and 
social  obligation  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
place  of  the  school  in  the  social  life  of  the 
community.  Readings  and  discussions  in 
the  fields  of  political  and  social  science, 
civics,  industrial  geography  and  educational 
history,  are  accordingly  prescribed  with  a 
view  of  stimulating  the  faculties  and 
broadening  the  professional  horizon. 


The  thorough  course  of  Shop  Work  is 
designed  to  impart  a  reasonable  facility  and 
speed  in  the  use  of  tools,  to  enable  the 
student  to  apply  intelligently  the  scientific 
principles  which  lie  beneath  the  diversities 
of  actual  practice,  and  to  develop  the  re- 
sourcefulness and  careful  judgment  in  at- 
tacking shop  and  commercial  problems. 

Of  inestimable  value  to  the  teacher  is  the 
power  to  impart  an  idea  so  clearly  and  con- 
cisely as  to  create  a  lasting  impression  in 
the  mind  of  another.  It  is  with  a  view  of 
developing  the  teaching  capacity  as  fully  as 
possible  that  much  time  is  devoted  in  the 
present  course,  to  actual  teaching  practice. 
Under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  in- 
structors each  student  is  required  to  con- 
duct classes  in  the  various  shops  of  the 
school.  The  practical  experience  thus 
gained  goes  far  to  cultivate  the  self-reliance 
and  professional  skill  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  class-work.  In  addition  to  the 
practice  prescribed  in  the  regular  curri- 
culum of  the  course,  ample  opportunities 
are  to  be  found  for  teaching  in  the  night 
schools  and  playgrounds  of  Pittsburgh. 
Many  students  are  enabled  in  this  way  to 
earn  a  large  share  of  their  expenses  while 
in  school. 

In  connection  with  the  prescribed  teach- 
ing practice  there  has  been  arranged  a 
group  of  related  studies  dealing  with  the 
theory  of  teaching  and  the  history  of  educa- 
tion. Pertinent  lessons  are  drawn  from  the 
methods  in  operation  under  foreign  sys- 
tems; and  through  readin|;s  and  discussions 
on  matters  of  administration,  the  student  is 
introduced  to  the  fundamental  laws  in  ac- 
cordance with  which,  actual  instructional 
work  is  properly  carried  forward.  The 
prospective  teacher  is  thus  furnished  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
educational  psychology  and  pedagogy,  of 
school  organizations  and  methods,  and  of 
the  history  of  education  and  its  rdation  to 
the  evolution  of  industry. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to 
be  graduates  of  high  or  other  preparatory 
schools  of  approved  type,  preferably  a 
manual  training  or  technical  high  school. 
Special  arrangements,  however,  are  some- 
times made  to  accept  applicants  whose  pre- 
paration is  somewhat  below  the  required 
standard  but  who  hy  reason  of  maturity, 
natural  aptitude  for  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, or  practical  experience  in  a  trade,  are 
qualified  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  pro- 
fessional training.  The  minimum  age  for 
adtnission  is  twenty  years.  Students 
twenty  years  of  age  who  have  had  sufficient 
preparation  can  complete  the  course  in  two 
years.  Public  school  teachers  and  others 
desiring  specialized  work  along  certain 
definite  lines  are  admitted  as  special 
students. 
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FIRST  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 


J.  P.  McCaskbt. 

Mas.  CbAS.  BAKKAltD. 


1.  Long  had  their  watch  been  and  drear    •    y,    Wise  men  who  looked  for  the      dawn; 

2.  Mountain  and    des  -  eit  they    tra  -  verse,    Cit  -  y    and  tern  •  pie  they 


^ophet  and  King  had  grown  wea    •     ry, 
Nor  yet  the    Star   of    their  guid  -  ance 


In  -  to  death's  mys'ter  -  y 
Pauses  o'er    up  r  land    or 


gone, 
lea. 


End-ed  the  long  night  of    wait    -    mg, 
Crowded  the  inn    and  the    dwell   -   ing, 


-    ing,  See  tne  mom  promised  ap      -      pean; 

11   -   ing,  A  Child  in    a    manger   is  bom; 


Glo  -  ry  their  wearied  eyes     sa      -    ting, 
An-gels  the  shepherds  are      tell     -    ing. 


Lo !  the  bright  dream  of  their  years  I 
Dawning  the    first  Ciiristmas  mora. 


Fol  -  low  it,     a  -  ged  Bal  -  tha      -     zar, 
Frankincense  bears  the  fair  Gas     -    p«rdt 


Melchoir,  fl[nd   Gaspard    the     bold. 
Gol-den  gifts  Melchoir  doth  bring. 


^^-> 


Useful  to  School  Officers — Good  for  Schools^ 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 


DEVOTED  TO 


Home  and  School  Education 


Dr.  David  J«  Waller,  Jr.,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Principal  of  the  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School,  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  and  practical  school  men  of  the  State,  recently  ordered  the  last 
double  volume  of  The  Journal  for  his  library,  and  says : 

^  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  of  which  I  have  now  the  fifty- 
eight  bound  volumes,  contains  the  only  complete  body  of  information  ex- 
tant with  regard  to  the  history  of  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania.  For 
tiiis  reason  alone  a  complete  set  should  be  found  in  every  Library  able  to 
secure  it  that  aims  to  supply  fuU  information  upon  this  subject  of  almost 
universal  interest 

**  In  addition,  it  is  a  reservoir  from  which  may  be  drawn  a  vast 
amoimt  of  good  reading,  carefully  selected  with  the  view  of  developing 
moral  character  and  presenting  high  ideals*  This  also  makes  it  a  very 
desirable  set  of  books  for  public  school  libraries*  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  learn  that  diere  are  a  few  sets  yet  available.  That  library  is  to  be 
congratulated  which  secures  one  of  these/* 


Will  our  Friends  and  Patrons  whose  subscriptions  to  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  expire  with  the  present  issue,  December,  1911, 
please  Renew  Subscription,  if  they  think  The  Journal  *^  a  good  thing  to 
have/^  and  send  us  their  order  as  soon  as  convenient  ?  This  will  prevent 
mistake  and  delay*  through  removal  and  resetting  of  names  now  in  type. 
The  Journal  will  be  as  it  has  been — well  worth  its  cost  to  any  reader  of 
intelligence  whether  or  not  he  is  interested  in  school  matters*  It  deals  with 
character  and  life  all  the  while  as  well  as  with  matters  of  ordinary  school 
interest 


OF  FIRST  IMPORTANCE 

The  transferring  of  Text -Books  from 
one  pupil  to  another  in 

CLEAN,  SANITARY 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

No  pupil  should  be  expected  or  allowed  to  use  books  having  a  year's 
wear,  soiling  and  handling  on  them.     Nothing  so  detrimental  ! 

The  Holden  Book  Covers 

are  WATERPROOF  and  QERMPROOP 

Can  be  cleaned  with  water  or  any  antiseptic  without  injury  to  the  material. 

The  soft,  spongy  board  or  cloth  covers  of  text-books  arc  a  breeding  place  for 
germs  of  many  different  contagious  diseases. 

The  famous  Unfinished  Leatherette  Material  used  in  the  Holden  Covers  has 
a  finish  and  surface  which  prevents  the  accumulation  of  filth  or  germs. 

SAMPLES  FREE 

The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Co. 


<L  W.  HOLDEN,  Pret. 


Sprins^field,  Mass. 


M.  C  HOLDEN,  Scc'y. 


The  Good  Health  of  School  Children 

is  the  main  thought  throughout  the  QuHck  Hygiene  Series.  The  series  contains  the  mini- 
mum of  anatomy,  substituting  instead  the  essentials  of  hygiene  which  shall  develop  in  the  child 
the  habits  of  right  living.  In  this  aim  the  books  are  in  direct  accordance  with  the  civic  move- 
ments of  today  and  will  do  more  for  the  promotion  of  health,  morals  and  good  citizenship  than 
any  textbooks  on  the  market.  The  Quiick  Hygiene  Series  are  everywhere  popular  and  fast 
establishing  a  reformation  in  the  teaching  of  physiology. 

Arranged  in  a  five-book  course  and  a  two -book  course.     If  you  are  not  already  familiar 
with  the  Qullck  Hygiene  Series  write  us. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 

BOSTON  NEV  YORK    CHICAGO  LONDON 

ATLANTA  DALLAS  COLUMBUS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  NEW  THOUGHT 

In  the  Teaching  of  writing  insists 
tiiat  children  in  the  First  Grade 
should  write  with  a  pencil  of  big 
width,  with  a  big,  blaciL  lead.  This 
b  wfiere  Dixon's**  Beginners"* 
Pendl  comes  in.  Free  sample  to 
any  Teacher  or  Director  who  writes 
for  It 

Joseph  Dixon  Oucible  Company 

PhiLulcIphU  Branch,  1020  Arch  St., 
Works  and  Main  Offices,  Jersey  City»  N.  J. 


New  School  Code,  25  cents 

The  New  School  Code  was  given  in  full  in  the 
July  issue,  191 1,  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
Persons  desiring  extra  copies  of  this  number,  which 
is  larger  than  usual  and  of  special  interest,  may  remit 
for  single  copy  25  cents.  Address  The  School 
Journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

SEXUAL  HYGIENE 

Henderson's  Sexual  Hygiene 50  cents 

By  the  dozen,  $4.20 

English  Grammar  by  Parallelism  and  Comparison 
75  cents.    By  the  dozen,  $7.20 

$1.00  will  bring  yon  both  Books,  prepaid 

Literature  free 

H.  H.  HENDERSON,  Publisher,  Columbns,  Obi^ 


ad 
led 
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devoted  to  household  economics  showed  the 
steps  in  home-making  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
public  schools  to  embryo  housekeepers ;  dis- 
played the  charts  whereby  they  distinguish 
cuts  of  meat  and  took  them  through  the 
various  stages  up  to  the  art  of  invalid 
cookery. 

A  large  number  of  invited  guests  were 
present  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  a  delight- 
ful reception,  in  Room  (S9,  City  Hall, 
tendered  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction ol  Philadelphia,  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  The  members  of  this  body 
are :  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Philadelphia ; 
David  B.  Oliver,  of  Pittsburgh ;  George  M. 
Philips,  of  West  Chester;  John  S.  Rilling, 
of  Erie;  William  Lauder,  of  Riddlesburg; 

James  M.  Coughlin,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
Tathan  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Harrisburg.  The 
secretary  of  the  board  is  J.  George  Becht. 
Among  those  who  attended  the  reception 
were  the  members  of  the  local  Board  of 
Education,  Judges  of  the  Court,  the  super- 
intendents of  schools  of  various  cities  and 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  the  borough 
superintendents,  the  principals  of  the  State 
normal  schools  and  the  principals  of  the 
high  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

A  reception  and  tea  were  given  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  to  the  State  Educational  As- 
sociation by  Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith  and 
vice-Provost  Josiah  H.  Fenniman,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ladies  in 
the  receiving  line  were:  Mmes.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Master,  S.  G.  Dixon,  Edgar  Marburg,  G. 
A.  Piersol,  H.  B.  Pancoast,  Felix  Schell- 
ing,  A.  Duncan  Yocum  and  Miss  Ames. 
The  tea  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
Houston  Hall,  which  was  decorated  with 
palms  for  the  occasion.  Graduate  students 
of  the  University  showed  the  visitors  about 
the  campus  early  in  the  afternoon.  Some 
of  the  most  prominent  educators  of  the 
State  were  present,  among  them  representa- 
tives of  Lehigh,  Lafayette,  State  College, 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  various 
State  normal  schools.  County  and  city 
superintendents  were  also  in  attendance. 
The  members  of  the  Association  were 
also  entertained  on  Wednesday  by  the 
Schoolmen's  Gub,  and  on  Thursday  evening, 
after  the  address  of  Dr.   White,  in   the 

fj^mnasium  of  the  William  Penn  High 
chool.  The  superintendents  and  teachers 
of  Philadelphia  spared  no  effort  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  guests.^  The  weather 
was  good,  and  everybody  enjoyed  this  holi- 
day trip  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

The  first  of  the  general  sessions  was 
called  to  order  by  Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Her- 
rick.  First  Vice-President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, at  2  o'clock,  Wednesday,  December 
27th,  in  the  fine  auditorium  of  the  William 
Penn  High  School.    The  devotional  exer- 


cises were  led  by  Rev.  Dr.  Russell  H. 
Conwell,  President  of  Temple  College, 
Philadelphia,  after  which  there  was  music 
by  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  Two  of 
these  young  people  sang  a  duet  from  "U 
Trovatore"  in  a  manner  very  unusual  for 
their  age,  and  with  promise  of  greater 
things  to  come. 

Dr.  Herrick  spoke  briefly  of  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  since  the  meeting  held  at  Har- 
risburg last  year.  He  endorsed  the  New 
School  Code  earnestly,  believing  that  it  will 
greatly  benefit  the  educational  system  of 
Pennsylvania.  "The  time  has  not  yet 
arrived,"  he  said,  "  to  give  a  satisfactory  or 
final  judgment  on  the  school  code,  but  as 
chairman  of  the  Educational  Council  I  feel 
confident  in  expressing  the  indebtedness  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State  to  the 
Commission  which  formulated  this  Code 
and  stood  back  of  it  in  its  consideration  by 
the  Legislature.  It  may  have  defects  in  its 
minor  features,  but  in  its  entirety  I  believe 
that  its  enactment  marked  a  decided  step 
forward  in  our  educational  development 
Four  years  of  painstaking  and  unremitting 
labor  were  put  into  the  preparation  of  the 
code  by  the  Commission  which  framed  it, 
and  while  the  task  set  for  these  men  was  an 
exceedingly  exacting  one,  the  Commission 
accomplished  such  a  residt  as  to  earn  for 
its  members  an  expression  of  high  appre- 
ciation." He  went  on  to  say  that  the  Code 
would  establish  firmer  relations  between 
local  and  central  controlling  factors  and 
would  make  the  work  of  schools  in  Penn- 
sylvania more  uniform.  He  then  gave 
pleasant  introduction  to  the  audience  of 
the  gentlemen  who  made  the  addresses  of 
welcome  on  behalf  of  Philadelphia,  and 
those  making  response  to  the  same.  Mayor 
Blankenburg,  Superintendent  Brumbaugh 
and  Judge  Bieeber  spoke  for  the  city,  and 
State  Superintendent  Schaeffer  and  Dr. 
McCaskey,  in  reply,  for  the  Association. 

ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 

The  first  address  of  welcome  was  de- 
livered by  His  Honor,  Rudolph  Blanken- 
burg, Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
On  behalf  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  I 
extend  to  you  a  most  hearty  welcome.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  could  be  the  privil^e 
of  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  to  welcome 
to  this  city  any  body  of  men  and  women 
equal  in  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  to  the  body  assembled  here  this 
afternoon.  Those  of  us  who  know  what 
education  means  certainly^  appreciate  the 
presence  of  such  a  body  in  this  beautiful 
school  buildine. 

We  may  well  be  proud  of  the  educational 
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institutions  of  our  Country,  our  State  and 
our  City ;  and  speaking  of  our  State  I  see 
here  Supt.  Schaeffer,  weU  known  to  all  of 
you,  and  also  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  schools,  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  who 
also  is  known  to  you  whether  you  live  in 
the  dty  or  anywhere  within  the  boundaries 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  seems  remarkable 
that  both  these  gentlemen  and  myself 
should  be  of  German  extraction.  There  is 
only  one  difference  between  us.  They  are 
decendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  I 
am  a  Pilgrim  Father  myself.  I  hope  that 
they  will  show  me  great  respect  even  if  I 
did  arrive  200  or  300  years  after  their 
ancestors. 

I  recently  read  an  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  written  by  a  Jewish  woman  who 
came  here  a  few  vears  ago,  landing  in 
Boston.  The  article  was  entitled  "An 
American  Miracle/'  When  she  landed  in 
this  country  she  knew  no  word  of  English, 
and  in  the  article  she  describes  what  the 
American  schools  did  for  herself  and  her 
children.  Really  and  truly  this  may  be 
called  a  miracle,  and  you  are  all  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  miracle — ^the 
cnvv  of  the  world 

Education  underlies  our  whole  scheme  of 
government  You  who  educate  our  chiK 
dren  are  not  as  highly  appreciated  as  you 
should  be,  especially  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation. You  ought  to  be  paid  as  much 
and  more  than  the  members  of  any  other 
profession. 

I  have  already  addressed  one  audience 
today,  and  I  have  a  ^eat  deal  to  do;  so  I 
will  conclude  by  again  welcoming  you  to 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  hope  that  your 
debates  may  be  of  profit  to  all  concerned — 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the  children  and 
yourselves.  The  hospitality  of  the  City  of 
rhiladelphia  is  extended  to  you  while  you 
stay  with  us. 

Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Philadelphia  Schools,  spoke 
pleasantly  as  follows,  from  the  platform  of 
tiie  first  school  building  erected  under  his 
administration : 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  extend  the 
hospitality  of  the  City  to  you  after  it  has 
been  tendered  to  you  so  cordially  by  the 
Mayor.  It  is  my  pleasant  function  to 
second  in  my  earlier  Dutch  way  his  modem 
German  welcome. 

I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  teachers  of  Philadelphia  if  we  could 
gather  here  more  frequently  in  this  great 
dty  of  the  Commonwealth  to  hold  our 
annual  conferences.  It  was  with  this  in 
mind  that  a  year  ago  we  gave  the  invita- 
tion and  you  accepted  it.  I  am  sorry  that 
we  have  not  clearer  skies  and  cleaner 
streets,  but  that  will  correct  itself  if  you 


linger  with  us  long  enough.  You  will  not 
forget  that  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  now 
about  225  years  old,  has  always  been  an 
educational  center  of  importance  not  only 
to  its  own  people  but  also  to  the  entire 
country.  It  was  here  the  first  pedagogical 
treatise  in  America  was  issued  from  the 
pres3  of  Christopher  Sower  in  1770.  And 
from  that  time  on  we  have  had  a  profes- 
sional history  which  is  the  pride  and  in- 
spiration of  our  people.  We  want  you  to 
come  in  touch  with  the  fine  traditions  of 
the  dty  of  William  Penn.  Also,  almost  a 
generation  before  the  State  had  any  school 
legislation,  Philadelphia  had  established  a 
school  system  of  her  own  as  early  as  1819, 
crowning  this  achievement  with  a  high 
school  which  still  stands  nearby.  You  are 
in  an  atmosphere  of  educational  traditions 
and  surrounded  with  educational  history 
of  no  mean  proportions.  I  know  that  while 
you  are  in  the  city  you  will  be  happy  be- 
cause all  who  come  here  interested  in  a 
worthy  enterprise  always  find  joy  and  peace 
to  their  souls.  Let  me  emphasize  again 
what  was  so  well  said  by  Mayor  Blanken- 
burg — the  welcome  of  Philadelphia  to  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  Association  was  welcomed  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Education  by  Judge 
Dimler  Beeber,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  who 
said: 

You  may  have  some  idea  of  the  extent 
and  warmth  of  the  welcome  extended  to 
you  if  you  stop  to  reflect  that  it  takes  three 
persons  to  give  it  to  you.  The  Mayor,  as 
was  fitting  and  proper  in  the  titular  head 
of  the  City,  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to 
you;  failing,  however,  to  extend  what  is 
regarded  as  the  highest  compliment  to  a 
stranger  in  the  city — the  Mayor  failed  to 
mention  that  he  had  on  his  desk  a  pack  of 
police  cards  for  the  gentlemen.  These  give 
carte  blanche  to  the  holder  to— observe  the 
law  with  circumspection.  If  you  should 
arrive  in  a  situation  where  you  enter  into 
an  ang^  debate  with  a  policeman,  you  win 
if  you  show  your  card. 

The  Board  which  I  temporarily  represent 
is  the  Board  of  Education  recently  con- 
stituted under  the  last  Act  of  Assembly  on 
Education  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  thought 
well  that  some  one  should  bear  the  greet- 
ings of  that  body  to  this  Association,  with 
its  members  from  every  countjr  in  the 
State.  Locally  we  are  engaged  m  the  at- 
tempt to  adjust  the  machinery  of  our  organ- 
ization to  the  greater  one  existing  in  the 
entire  State,  whose  head  is  Dr.  Scha^ffer. 
This  is  a  particularly  pleasant  labor  because 
it  brings  one  into  intimate  association  with 
the  finest  dass  of  intellectual  and  broad- 
minded  citizens.    It  is  an  honor  to  stand  on 
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this  platform  and  look  into  the  faces  of 
men  and  women  from  sdl  parts  of  the  State 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  uplifting  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  I 
know  of  no  profession  whose  members  can 
say  with  more  assurance,  as  the  race  draws 
to  a  close:  "I  have  finished  the  course* 
Nunc  dimittis." 

The  teachers  of  this  State  are  the  most 
important  association  in  the  State.  If  any 
one  thing  is  accepted  as  a  truism  it  is  that 
government  admmstered  by  the  governed 
themselves  is  based  on  the  assumption  of 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  no  properly 
educated  man  will  do  anything  to  impede 
the  progress  of  humanity.  Your  work  lies 
at  the  basis  of  our  plan  of  government.  If 
our  ideal  is  to  be  successful  it  will  be  be- 
cause you  take  the  tender  minds  of  the 
children,  still  impressible,  and  direct  them 
along  the  paths  of  honor  and  achievement 
For  that  reason  the  vocation  of  teaching  is 
unsurpassed  in  importance  and  influence. 
Therefore,  representing  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  I  wish 
once  more  to  extend  to  you  a  most  hearty 
welcome.  May  you  enjoy  every  hour  of 
your  visit,  and  depart  firmly  convinced  that 
the  only  place  to  hold  an  educational  meet- 
ing in  this  State  is  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

RESPONSES  TO  WELCOME. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  was  the  first  to  re- 
spond on  behalf  of  the  Association  to  the 
hearty  words  of  welcome  which  had  just 
been  spoken.    He  said: 

I  wish  to  assure  the  distinguished  Mayor, 
the  equally  distinguished  Superintendent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Schools  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Education  that 
their  words  of  welcome  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  our  hearts.  In  accepting  the  wel- 
come of  the  Mayor  and  the  visiting  teach- 
ers I  wish  to  assure  him  that  he  need  not 
increase  the  police  force  during  our  stay 
in  Philadelphia.  We  claim  that  the  teach- 
ers who  can  keep  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  children  in  order,  contribute  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  So  suc- 
cessful has  the  modem  teacher  been  in 
makinc:  the  school  the  place  to  which  the 
children  best  like  to  go,  that  the  teachers 
have  ceased  to  be  birch-wielders,  as  they 
once  were  in  days  not  so  far  distant  but 
that  some  can  vividly  remember  them.  The 
improvement  in  the  discipline  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  ag^e 
in  which'  we  live.  The  building  in  which 
we  have  assembled  is  another  evidence  of 
the  progress  which  Pennsylvania  has  been 
making.  Some  years  ago  while  visiting 
schools  in  Pittsburgh,  I  asked  the  superin- 


tendent whether  the  building  which  we 
about  to  enter  was  a  jail  or  a  factory.  He 
replied:  "When  Horace  Mann  visited  this 
building,  he  pronounced  it  the  finest  build- 
ing for  elementary  schools  to  be  found  id 
the  United  States.  When  the  Mosely  Com- 
mission visited  Pittsburgh  and  got  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  'Friendship  School/  one 
of  them  asked  whether  it  was  a  State 
Capitol."  I  can  well  remember  when  An 
Packer  ^ve  half  a  million  to  found  Lehigk 
University — up  to  that  time  the  largest  gift 
for  higher  education  made  by  one  man  at 
one  time  in  the  world's  history.  The  other 
day  Andrew  Carnegie  made  a  gift  of 
twentv-five  millions  for  higher  education. 
The  first  buildinc:  of  Lehigh  University  wis 
pronounced  the  finest  school  building  in  the 
whole  world  outside  of  Paris.  To^ay  we 
have  township  high  schools  which  In  point 
of  heating,  liehting,  seating,  ventilatioo 
and  sanitation  far  surpass  the  first  building 
of  Lehigh  University.  This  William  Pdm 
High  School  surpasses  in  its  equipment  and 
adaptation  for  school  purposes  the  wildest 
nineteenth-century  dreams  of  the  most 
ardent  friends  of  popular  education. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  single  hotd 
sufficed  to  accommodate  the  teachers  in  at- 
tendance at  a  State  Meeting.  Now  we  stop 
at  the  best  hotels  and  pay  rates  such  as 
only  teachers  can  pay,  namely,  reduced 
rates.  So  much  afraid  of  a  crowd  were 
the  teachers  of  Philadelphia  that  many  of 
them  paid  the  enrolment  fee  and  then  re- 
mained at  home  for  fear  that  their  rani 
friends  might  be  crowded  out  of  a  com- 
fortable seat. 

We  have  heard  that  Philadelphia  is  a 
citv  of  homes,  of  marble  fronts,  of  marvel- 
ous business  establishments  and  of  wonder- 
ful educational  facilities,  possessing  a  fai|li 
school  that  confers  A.B.  at  the  end  of  its 
four-year  course  and  a  University  that 
draws  from  foreign  lands  more  students 
than  Yale,  Harvard  or  any  other  university 
in  America.  In  this  city  of  homes  we 
expect  to  feel  at  home  during  the  next 
three  days  and  whilst  our  attention  is 
riveted  upon  educational  problems,  we  shall 
not  forget  your  welcome,  your  hospitality 
and  your  efforts  to  make  our  stay  pleasant, 
profitable  and  in  every  way  worth  while  the 
time  and  expense  involved  in  attending  the 
Pennsylvania  Educational  Association. 

FIRST    MEETING    IN    PHILADELPHIA    IN    iSSf 

Dr.  J.  p.  McCaskey,  who  has  been  the 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Ednca- 
tional  Assoctiation  for  more  than  forty 
years,  is  the  oldest  member  of  this  organi- 
zation now  living.  He  was  drafted  tmez- 
pectedly — in  the  absence  of  the  man  nsRMd 
on  the  programme — for  a  speech  at  tbe 
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opening  session  on  the  old  times  and  some 
of  the  old  men,  as  follows : 

Gentlemen :  We  thank  you  heartily  for  your 
cordial  welcome  and  your  words  of  cheer.  It 
has  been  my  privilege,  now  four  times,  to  hear 
the  welcome  of  Philadelphia  to  the  teachers 
of  the  State.  The  first  time  I  was  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  the  last  time,  to-day,  a  hoy  of  sev- 
enty-four—younger or  older,  I  hardly  know 
which.  In  1855,  when  this  Association  was 
but  three  years  old — ^it  is  now  nearly  three- 
score— we  met  here  in  midwinter,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  fifty-six  years  aga  Then 
there  were  neither  superintendents  of  schools 
nor  normal  schools.  William  VanLear  Davis, 
a  college  man  and  a  lawyer  of  ability,  who  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  teaching,  was  our 
president  He  was  principal  of  the  Boys'  High 
School,  of  Lancaster.  It  was  my  first  year 
in  the  work,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
one  of  his  assistants  in  that  school  I  had  been 
nnder  him  for  two  years  as  a  PupiL  In  1901 
Dr.  John  S.  Stahr,  president  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  was  the  presiding  officer. 
In  1^72,  our  second  meeting  here,  Hon.  Henry 
Houck,  of  Lebanon,  a  gentleman  known  to 
almost  everybody  in  the  State  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  public  schools,  was  president,  and 
agam  to-day  we  have  another  good  man  from 
Lebanon  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  this  con- 
▼entk>n.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  the 
presidents  at  these  four  meetings  in  Philadel- 
phia have  been  from  Lebanon  and  Lancaster. 

Not  many  who  were  enrolled  at  the  meet- 
ing in  1855  sifc  now  living.  It  may  be  that  I 
am  the  only  one  of  them  who  is  here  to-day. 
Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ing then  were  Andrew  G.  Curtin  our  distin- 
Siished  war  Governor  of  a  few  years  later; 
on.  Henry  C.  Hickok,  our  first  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  an  earnest,  elo- 
quent and  enthusiastic  school  man,  whose  good 
sense  in  school  affairs  was  his  leading  charac- 
teristic; and  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  who 
never  taup'ht  school  a  day  in  his  life,  but  who, 
''called''  to  his  great  work,  did  more  for  the 
canse  of  general  education  than  any  other 
man  in  our  history — ^the  man  who  organized 
onr  sdiool  system  under  the  law  of  1834, 
started  The  School  loumal  on  faith  sixty 
years  ago.  wrote  the  Normal  School  law,  or- 
ganized the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School  system, 
and  gave  new  life  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  as  its  president  when  it  seemed  about 
to  dose  its  doors.  For  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  useful  Ufe  Dr.  Burrowes  was  the  Nes- 
tor of  our  educational  councils  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  don't  know  but  the  best  thing  I  got  out 
of  that  meeting  in  18^5 — I  was  a  youngster 
tiien — was  my  introduction  to  William  Shakes- 
peare, for  I  then  saw  Edwin  Forrest  in  the 
role  of  "  Macbeth "  at  the  old  Walnut  Street 
Theatre.  It  was  a  memorable  night.  Some 
years  after  I  got  into  the  habit  of  running 
down  here  after  school  hours  on  Friday — 
only  a  two  hours'  ride — and  going  back  at 
midnTght  on  Saturday,  after  a  succession  of 
three  good  plays,  concerts,  operas,  lectures — 
what  not?— that  it  seemed  best  to  see  or  hear, 
or  both.  This  was  my  university  for  probably 
twenty-five  years.    But  I  was  always  at  church 


on  Sunday  morning  just  the  same.  I  studied 
Shakespeare  less  from  the  page  than  from  the 
stage,  and  what  teachers  were  Forrest  and 
Booth  and  Davenport  and  Irving  and  Salvini, 
Adelaide  Neilson,  Ellen  Terry,  and  many 
another  of  the  old-time  artists,  as  Joe  Jeffer- 
son, John  Owens,  Charlotte  Cushman!  The 
list  is  very  long.  It  was  time  and  money 
well  spent,  and  it  began  at  that  meeting 
fifty-six  years  ago. 

In  1855  Penn  Square  was  an  open  area  by 
which  we  passed  up  and  down;  there  was  no 
Broad  Street  Station,  no  Masonic  Temple; 
market  houses  stood  in  the  middle  of  Market 
street;  'busses  ran,  you  pulled  a  strap  and 
passed  your  fare  up  through  a  little  round  hole 
to  the  driver;  and  a  freight  depot  stood  where 
now  is  the  palatial  building  recently  erected  by 
John  Wanamaker.  The  trolley  car  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  omnibus.  The  greatest  muni- 
cipal building  in  the  world  now  covers  that 
open  square,  from  whose  sixth-story  at  the 
informal  reception  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation last  night  we  looked  for  a  mile  up 
Broad  street  upon  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
beautiful  sights  the  world  can  show.  The 
rain  was  falling;  the  solid  street  was  gone; 
a  bright  water  surface  had  taken  its  place, 
suggesting  the  depths  of  some  grand  canal 
in  Venice,  but  more  wonderful  in  the  gleam 
and  glow,  die  supernal  splendor,  of  its  long 
rows  of  arc  lights  than  any  that  Venice  ever 
knew.  To  describe  worthily  the  unearthly 
beauty  of  the  scene  one  needs  the  pen  of 
John  of  Patmos.  And  this  is  but  another  of 
the  contrasts  between  the  old  and  the  new. 

When  that  meeting  was  held  in  1855,  Hon. 
Samuel  Breck,  the  man  who  wrote  the  orig- 
inal common  school  law  of  18^  and  had  it 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  was  living  in  Phil- 
adelphia, interested  in  the  parish  school  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
in  the  Blind  Asylum,  then  on  Race  street,  one 
of  whose  attractive  concerts  was  attended  by 
many  members  of  the  Teachers'  Association 
then  in  session.  Mr.  Breck  lived  to  lead  the 
cheering  on  that  asylum  platform  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  news  of  Gettysburg  and 
Vicksburg  electrified  the  North  and  victory 
was  in  the  air. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Association  that 
VTas  held  in  Lancaster  in  1853  attracted  me. 
A  noted  teacher  of  Philadelphia,  John  H. 
Brown,  was  president.  I  was  on  the  farm 
that  year,  but  had  read  of  the  men  who  were 
to  be  there,  and  I  went  into  town  for  three 
days,  to  see  and  hear  them.  Then  I  was  at 
Pittsburgh  in  the  summer  of  i8j5,  here  in  the 
winter  of  '55,  at  Williamsport  m  the  summer 
of  1856,  and  at  Harrisburg  at  the  midwinter 
meeting  of  that  year.  From  Williamsnort 
in  1850,  we  came  down  to  Marysville,  near 
Harrisburg,  a  distance  of  about  eighty-six 
miles  by  the  canal,  in  a  packet  boat.  The 
Northern  Central  Railroad  had  not  yet  been 
opened.  Since  1866  it  has  been  m:^  good 
fortune  to  be  present  at  all  the  meetings  of 
this  body,  and  I  have  put  through  the  press 
every  report  of  Its  proceedings  since  that  time. 
Hickok,  Curtin,  Burrowes!  They  were  all 
far-sighted,  earnest,  eloquent  men.  They  saw 
the  splendid  vision.    If  they  could  stand  with 
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us  to-day  upon  this  floor,  how  they  would 
thrill  this  audience  with  the  contrast  between 
Then  and  Now — ^their  dream»  its  realization  in 
part,  and  the  splendid  promise  of  the  future 
opening  before  us ! 

What  do  we  not  owe  to  these  pioneers  in 
the  field  of  general  education?  But  other 
men  who  have  succeeded  them  are  with  us 
as  earnest  as  themselves.  Instead  of  Henry 
C  Hickok  and  Andrew  G.  Curtin  we  nave 
Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  and  Samuel  Hamilton. 
Instead  of  President  Allen,  of  Girard  College, 
whom  I  remember  well  at  that  early  meeting. 
we  have  President  Herrick.  Instead  of 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes  we  have  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  whom  we  all  recognize  as  one  of 
the  most  earnest,  most  practical,  most  eminent 
educators  in  the  land;  and  instead  of  the  era 
of  patchwork  school  legislation,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  onward  growth  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, and  essential  in  its  dav,  we  have  passed 
into  the  greater  era  of  the  New  School  G>de, 
with  its  large  promise  of  better  Uiings.  We 
older  men  look  back  with  a  sort  of  wistful 
interest  to  the  past,  but  forward  no  less  with 
confident  assurance  to  the  new  era  that  has 
opened  before  the  Common  Schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

president's  address. 

President  F.  W.  Robbins,  of  Lebanon, 
was  introduced  to  the  Association  by  Dr. 
Herrick,  and  read  the  following  address  on 
the  subject  of 

SUORTENING    THE    COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

In  this  country  the  high  school  course  of 
study  is  almost  invariably  four  years.  In 
most  boroughs  and  cities  the  elementary  course 
extends  over  a  period  of  either  eight  or  nine 
years.  The  State  course  of  study  for  town- 
ships and  boroughs,  recently  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  includes 
an  elementary  course  of  eight  years,  and  a 
high  school  course  of  four  vears.  And  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed  that  this  is  a  standard 
course,  at  least  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A  study  of  our  courses  of  study  shows 
that  they  are  in  a  state  of  continual  change 
not  only  as  to  material  and  method  but  also 
as  to  length  and  relative  time.  For  several 
y^rs  there  has  been  a  feeling  among  educa- 
tional men  that  the  elementary  course  in  our 
schools  is  too  long,  and  the  separation  of  the 
twelve-year  course  into  two  periods  of  six 
years  each  has  been  advocated.  Within  the 
past  two  vears  several  cities  have  adopted 
courses  of  study  including  an  elementary 
course  of  six  years,  a  junior  high  school  of 
three  years,  and  an  advanced  high  school  of 
three  years;  among  them  Berkeley,  California, 
and  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Educational  De- 
partment of  the  State  of  New  York  has  lately 
recommended  an  elementary  course  of  six 
years,  with  two  additional  years  introductory 
to  the  high  school,  and  four  vears  high  school. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chanp:es  above 
recommended  will  better  conditions  m  schools 
in  some  directions.  More  children  will  com- 
plete the  high  school  course,  differentiation  of 
studies  will  begin  earlier,  and  better  teaching 


will  result  But  the  total  length  of  school 
time  has  not  been  changed.  Another  chmsise 
has  been  suggested — that  of  shortening  & 
course  to  eleven  years — seven  years  elementary 
and  four  years  high  school;  but  it  has  not 
been  widely  adopted.  And  any  attempt  to 
shorten  the  elementary  course  even  as  much 
as  one  year  raises  at  least  three  important 
questions : 

1.  Ought  the  time  required  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  elementary  course  of  study  be 
reduced  to  seven  years? 

2.  Can  the  elementary  course  be  shortened 
one  year  without  omitting  anjr  essentials  of 
the^  material,  or  without  mminishtng  its  edn- 
cational    value    to   the   pupil? 

3.  By  what  means  can  this  reduction  of 
time  be  accomplished? 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  national  pride,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  the  elementary  course  sho«dd 
be  shortened  at  least  one  year.  In  many  for- 
eign countries  the  elementary  schools  include 
a  system  of  education  which  is  concluded  at 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  is  said  that 
the  United  States  is  almost  the  only  consid- 
erable nation  that  prolongs  its  system  of  ele- 
mentary education  to  eight  or  nine  years ;  and 
not  only  is  the  course  two  years  longer,  bat  is 
no  more  thorough  than  in  most  foreign  ooim- 
tries.  Thus,  we  devote  about  twice  as  much 
time  to  the  study  of  English  as  the  Germans 
do  to  the  study  of  their  language  and  obtain 
poorer  results. 

We  owe  a  shorter  elementary  course  to  the 
great  body  of  children  who,  under  the  present 
eight  or  nine-year  course,  never  enter  the 
high  school,  nor  do  they  expect  to  do  sa 
The  average  age  of  entrance  to  the  high 
school  is  about  nfteen  years.  At  present,  the 
act  regulating  the  employment  of  children  in 
Pennsylvania  requires  all  children  to  remain 
in  school  until  thcv  reach  the  age  of  foor- 
teen.  Hence,  if  children  enter  the  high  school 
at  twelve  or  thirteen,  as  they  should  under  a 
seven-year  elementary  course,  they  win  have 
at  least  one  or  two  years  in  the  high  school 
before  an  employment  certificate  can  be 
granted.  With  one  or  two  years  of  the  coarse 
completed  sacrifices  both  by  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  often  made  to  finish  the  high  school 
course.  But  even  for  those  who  do  not  re- 
main to  graduate  it  means  a  new  outlook  on 
life.  For  boys,  especially,  it  means  clean  col- 
lars, hair  combed,  a  more  erect  walk,  sdf- 
control,  and  the  development  of  manliness 
and  ambition.  They  are  now  a  part  of  the 
high  school,  and  they  mean  to  sustain  its  rep- 
utation. One  of  the  saddest  features  of  oar 
public  schools  is  that  of  youths  of  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  of  average  intelligence  m 
our  grammar  schools,  without  hope  or  ambi- 
tion, wasting  time,  and  losing  in  mental  power 
and  grasp  with  each  additional  }rear.  If  it  is 
to  properly  fulfil  its  mission  m  the  schocd 
system,  a  greater  number  of  boys  and  girls 
must  get  into  the  high  school. 

A  shortening  of  the  elementary  course  will 
have  two  important  effects  on  high  school 
attendance.  In  a  brief  period  of  time  the 
number  attending  will  be  doubled  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  boys  to  the  number 
of  girls  will  be  much  greater  than  under 
a     long    elementary    course.    In    the     bor- 
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oagh  of  Bethlehem  under  an  eleven-year 
course  the  number  of  boys  has  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  girls  in  every  class  in 
the  high  school  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  and  the  number  of  students  has  almost 
doubled  in  that  time.  In  the  citv  of  Reading 
the  high  school  more  than  doubled,  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  elementary  course  by  two 
years,  and  after  the  course  was  changed,  the 
increase  in  the  ntunber  of  boys  was  twenty- 
five  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  number  of 
girls. 

For  those  whose  school  life  ends  with  the 
high  school,  the  term  in  years  should  be 
shortened.  Children  who  enter  the  high 
school  at  twelve  or  thirteen  should  graduate 
at  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Sixteen  years  is 
ahout  the  age  when  banks,  stores,  and  indus- 
tries wish  to  take  boys.  "It  is  an  age  when 
they  can  easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  duties 
required  of  them,  says  Dr.  Snedden.  Be- 
sides, boys  entering  upon  their  apprenticeship 
at  that  age  will  have  a  fair  earning  capacity 
at  twentv-one,  and  will  have  completed  their 
term  of  apprenticeship.  Several  examples 
can  be  given  of  boys  who,  having  graduated 
from  an  eleven-year  course  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen and  seventeen,  were  earning  from  $600 
to  $900  a  year  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
were  in  the  way  of  further  promotion. 

We  owe  it  to  those  high  school  students 
who  expect  to  take  both  a  college  course  and 
a  professional  course,  or  either,  to  have  them 
begin  their  higher  education  at  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen. In  Germany  students  enter  the  Nor- 
mal School  from  the  Middle  School  at  fifteen 
for  a  six-year  course,  and  are  ready  for  their 
fife  work  at  twenty-one.  In  our  own  coun- 
try a  young  man  graduates  from  high  school 
at  eighteen,  spends  four  years  in  college,  four 
years  more  at  a  medical  school  and  two  addi- 
tional years  in  hospital  practice.  He  has 
spent  half  his  normal  expectation  of  life  in 
preinration.  Dr.  Schaeffer  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  about  forty  vocations — ^the 
best  paving  ones — require  at  least  the  comple- 
tion of  a  four-year  high  school  course.  In 
most  of  them  a  college  preparation  is  advis- 
able, and  in  some  compulsory.  The  result  is 
that  the  student  who  desires  professional 
training  must  prolong  his  course  ''to  an  un- 
usual if  not  an  unreasonable,  length,  and  this 
lonflT  course  is  largely  due  to  the  present  or- 
ganiacation  of  our  elementary  and  high 
schools."  In  its  final  analysis  the  school  should 
be  a^  time-  and  labor-saving  device.  School 
fife  is  but  a  small  span  of  one's  educational 
fife.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  several 
jrears  school  time  has  been  (j^radually  but  stead- 
ily encroaching  on  fife- time.  Students  no 
longer  graduate  from  colleges  at  seventeen, 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  as  did  Bancroft,  Emer- 
son, Longfellow,  Webster,  and  many  others 
two  generations  ago.  And  yet  in  our  expe- 
rience, almost  without  exception,  those  of  our 
high  school  graduates,  who  have  entered  col- 
lege between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  one-half 
and  sixteen  years,  have  made  the  best  records 
both  in  college  and  after  graduation. 

It  is  no  argument  to  sa^  that  children  of 
twelve  and  thirteen  are  too  immature  for  high 
school  work.  Relatively  speaking,  high 
schools  as  well  as  other  educational  institutions 


should  start  with  immaturity  and  end  with  ma- 
turity. They  should  include  the  dawn  of  adol- 
escence as  well  as  the  period  of  adolescence. 
In  reply  to  an  educational  inquiry  in  France  a 
year  or  two  ago,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  the  education  of  adolescents  should  not 
be  imposed  upon  the  teachers  of  ordinary  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  high  schools  the  younger 
and  less  mature  classes  sometimes  do  the 
better  work.  Thus  of  two  classes  in  begin- 
ning Latin  under  the  same  teacher,  and  all 
other  conditions  the  same,  except  that  the  one 
class  had  been  in  school  one  year  longer  and 
averaged  a  full  year  older,  the  younger  class 
did  the  better  work  throughout  the  year. 
Elementary  algebra  and  the  natural  sciences 
are  less  difficult  than  some  branches  of  study 
in  the  grades,  and  are  attacked  with  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm  after  so  many  humdrum  years 
in  arithmetic  and  English  grammar.  It  is 
said  that  at  fifteen  vears  of  age  the  capacity 
of  the  human  mind  to  grasp,  organize  and 
reason  is  at  its  maximum.  If  true,  at  this 
sta^e  of  his  school  life,  it  would  seem  more 
rational  to  have  the  child  in  the  third  of  the 
high  school  than  in  the  first  year.  Moreover, 
the  work  of  the  high  school  should  be  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  suited  to  the  development 
of  the  student,  although  it  should  be  high 
school  work  in  name  and  character. 

Gmerally  speaking  the  proportion  of  men 
to  women  teachers  is  greater  in  high  schools 
than  in  the  grades  and,  also,  high  school 
teachers  are  more  likely  to  he  especially 
trained  for  teaching  the  different  branches 
than  grammar  school  teachers.  Now  we  owe 
it  to  the  school  children  to  place  them  under 
these  more  favorable  conditions  at  an  earlier 
age  than  at  present  On  account  of  depart- 
mental teaching  it  would  bring  the  student 
in  contact  with  several  personalities,  instead 
of  having  him  associated  all  day  with  one 
teacher.  Besides,  as  many  children  as  possi- 
ble, both  boys  and  girls,  at  some  time  in  their 
school  life  should  come  under  the  discipline 
and  instruction  of  a  man,  preferably  as  late 
in  their  school  life  as  possible. 

Time  and  expense  are  important  factors 
when  considered  in  relation  to  large  families 
of  limited  means.  Their  children  must  enter 
the  bread-winning  ranks  as  early  as  possible. 
It  is  of  importance  that  they  should  cover  as 
much  of  the  field  of  school  education  as  pos- 
sible. One  should  no  longer  hear  it  said, 
"They  expect  to  leave  school  in  a  year  or 
two  so  that  it  matters  little  whether  they  are 
advanced  a  grade  or  not." 

In  many  school  systems  there  is  no  close 
relation  between  the  grammar  and  the  high 
school.  The  end  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade 
is  regarded  as  a  natural  stopping  place.  There 
should  be  no  such  division,  but  rather  a  nat- 
ural blending  of  the  grammar  school  into  the 
high  school.  If  children  were  admitted  into 
the  high  school  at  an  earlier  age  this  sharp 
division  would  be  obliterated,  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  a  larger  number  of  children  would 
become  a  part  of  the  high  school. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  course  can  be 
shortened  by  a  year  without  omitting  essen- 
tials in  subject-matter  or  without  diminishing 
the  educational  value  of  the  material.  Com- 
missioner Draper,  of  New  York,  believes  that 
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generally  the  courses  of  study  are  too  much 
prolonged,  that  the  grades  and  the  years  are 
more  than  need  be.  and  that  often  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  too  attenuated.  (One  is  likely 
to  imagine  that  if  we  shorten  the  course  we 
must  impoverish  it,  or  if  we  enrich  the  course 
we  must  add  subject-matter  to  it.  A  better 
meaning  of  the  term  enrichment  would  be  the 
unification  of  the  material  with  definite  ends 
in  view.  This  kind  of  enrichment  might  re- 
sult in  elimination  or  substitution,  as  well  as 
in  addition,  so  that  enrichment  and  shortening 
could  mean  one  and  the  "same  thing.) 

In  many  instances  the  seven-year  course  has 
been  successful.  Among  others,  the  expe- 
rience of  Superintendents  Greenwood  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Phillips  of  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
and  Simonson  of  Hannibal,  Missouri,  is  that 
the  work  can  be  done  effectually  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  in  seven  years.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  children  in  the  Kansas  City 
schools  complete  the  course  in  seven  years. 
These  children  are  equally  prepared  for  high 
school  or  for  business.  Superintendent  Si- 
monson reports  an  aspiration  among  pupils  of 
the  elementary  schools  to  become  high  school 
students,  and  a  prevention  of  the  tendency  to 
drop  out  even  in  the  primary  schools.  Super- 
intendent Phillips,  after  ten  years'  experience, 
finds  many  advantages  in  the  plan,  among 
them  an  increase  in  the  high  school  attend- 
ance. 

It  has  been  said  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
time  ri'.'A'  spent  in  the  elementary  grades  can 
be  saved  by  the  elimination  of  obsolete  or 
worthless  subject-matter,  by  due  regard  for 
the  laws  of  physical  and  psychical  growth,  in 
the  arrangement  of  material,  and  by  more 
expert  presentation  in  the  class-room.  When 
the  three  R's  constituted  almost  the  whole  of 
the  curriculum,  it  was  necessaiy  to  teach 
everything  between  the  covers  of  the  book, 
to  teach  everything  on  the  subject,  and  to  re- 
view often  in  order  to  occupy  the  child  for 
eight  or  nine  years,  much  of  which  even  then 
was  absolutely  useless  to  him  as  mental  ma- 
terial. It  has  been  said  that  geography,  arith- 
metic and  history  can  be  reduced  at  least  one- 
half  in  bulk  without  diminishing  their  educa- 
tional value,  and  without  loss  to  the  pupil. 
We  reason  fallaciously  when  we  say  that  if 
a  certain  time  is  devoted  to  one  branch  of 
study,  double  the  time  will  result  in  twice  the 
efficiency.  As  a  matter  of  fact  excess  of  time 
given  to  studies,  as  penmanship,  spelling  and 
formal  language,  leads  to  dissipation  of  atten- 
tion, decrease  of  effort  and  generally  poor 
results. 

But  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
change  is  the  force  of  custom.  School  author- 
ities and  school  teachers  especially  are  ultra- 
conservative  and  prefer  not  to  change  the 
course  on  account  of  the  probable  chaos  re- 
sulting, as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  work  rec^uired  to  meet  new  conditions. 
And.  indeed,  it  requires  great  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendent  to  change  the  length 
of  the  elementary  course  without  disorganiz- 
ing the  whole  school  system.  Even  the  com- 
munity may  oppose  it,  although  the  interest  of 
the  community  in  the  schools  is  different  now 
from  what  it  was  a  generation  a^o.  Then  men 
who  planned  to  follow  a  profession  very  often 


prepared  for  their  profession  in  the  public 
schools.  Many  of  them  had  been  teachers  of 
these  schools  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
No  one  dared  breathe  a  word  of  criticism 
against  these  schools  or  the  professional  men 
(who  were  of  them)  were  up  in  arms  to  de- 
fend them.  To-day,  however,  diere  is  a  great 
change  going  on.  The  children  of  these  pro- 
fessional men  attend  private  and  preparatory 
schools  as  well  as  public  schools.  Th^  grad- 
uate at  colleges  and  universities.  Their  main 
interest  and  attachment  is  to  the  college. 
They  look  upon  the  public  schools  as  only  one 
of  the  institutions  which  uplift  mankind.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  equally  interested  in  asso- 
ciated charities,  schools  for  defectives,  play- 
grounds, etc.  They  demand  results  for  the 
money  expended,  and  thus  we  see  school  sys- 
tems examined  by  experts  in  order  to  discover 
whether  their  affairs  are  well  administered. 
They  compute  the  actual  cost  to  the  district 
of  children  who  are  retarded.  And  it  is  this 
attitude  of  the  community  that  will  make 
changes  less  difficult  in  educational  affairs  now 
than  in  the  past  And  it  is  rather  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  educational  leadership 
that  the  advances  in  organization  have  nearfar 
all  been  forced  upon  the  school  by  practiail 
men  from  without. 

Medical  inspection  ought  to  prove  a  factor 
in  the  shortenmg  of  the  course  of  study.  The 
removal  of  physical  defects  as  well  as  pure  air 
and  good  health  ought  to  make  the  school  more 
efficient ;  and  this  should  mean  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  greater  amount  of  work  in  less  time 
Separation  of  the  mentally  unfit,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  the  high  school  course  to  the  pupil's 
tendencies,  will  also  shorten  the  time  required 
to  complete  the  course. 
^  The  means  by  which  this  reduction  in  the 
time  of  the  course  can  be  accomplished  will 
be  through  superior  organization  of  the  schoxA 
system.  And  superior  organization  includes 
expert  supervision,  flexible  gradation,  expert 
work  in  the  class-room,  and  selection  and 
arrangement  of  subject-matter. 

Expert  supervision  must  first  take  into  ac- 
count what  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  chil- 
dren who  enter  the  high  school  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age.  With  some  modifica- 
tions, the  following  sunmiary  of  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  on  the  Six  Year 
High  School  Course  of  Study  at  the  N.  E.  A 
at  Geveland,  in  1908,  plans  in  general  terms 
sufficient  preparation   tor  high   school   work. 

Children  of  twelve  or  thirteen  should  have 
the  power  to  get  hold  of  and  express  the 
thought  in  simple  narrative  prose  and  poetry; 
the  ability  to  spell  ninety  out  of  every  hun- 
dred words  in  their  home  and  school  vocabu- 
lary; the  ability  to  write  legibly  and  with  fair 
rapidity;  to  compose  and  write  business  and 
social  letters  in  conventional  form,  and  also 
short  descriptions  and  narratives  of  simple 
themes  appealing  to  their  natural  interest,  aiid 
falling  within  their  experience;  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  fundamental  operations  of 
integers  and  fractions ;  the  ability  to  solve  ordi- 
nary problems  involving  common  fractions^  and 
decimals  to  read  and  write  decimals  and  inte- 
gers to  six  places;  a  fair  knowledge  of  per- 
centage with  simple  a|H>lications  to  profit  and 
loss  and  to  interest;  a  general  knowledge  of 
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oceans  and  continents,  their  peoples  and  prod- 
nets;  of  one  hundred  principal  cities  of  the 
world;  of  the  great  trade  routes;  a  general 
knowledge  of  our  country's  history/ the  prin- 
cipal events  and  their  significance.  Besides 
tlK  children's  powers  of  observation,  right 
tfainidng  and  doing  should  be  directed  and  de- 
veloped through  instruction  in  drawing,  music. 
morals,  nature  study,  literature,  and  construc- 
txve  handwork. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  aims  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  power  as  well  as  in  terms 
of  knowledge,  and  they  are  equally  valuable 
to  the  great  mass  of  children  who,  even  then, 
might  not  enter  the  high  school 

The  present  arrangement  of  our  school  term 
and  intervening  vacation  periods  is  altogether 
unscientific.  There  is  a  general  rush  to  get 
through  with  the  term's  worlcand  into  the  long 
summer  vacation.  A  much  better  distribution 
of  the  year  would  be  four  terms  of  school, 
each  ten  weeks  in  length,  with  equal  vacation 
of  three  weeks  between  them.  This  would 
avoid  much  of  the  hurry  and  bustle  now  pre- 
vailing in  many  schools  at  the  close  of  the 
term.  The  long  summer  vacation  during 
which  children  forget  so  much  th^  have 
learned  in  school  and  learn  so  much  outside  of 
school  that  we  wish  they  could  forget,  would 
then  be  a  thing  of  the  past  It  would  make 
education  the  most  important  business  of  the 
child's  life.  It  would  result  in  equally  recur- 
ring periods  of  application  and  relaxation. 
The  divided  winter  term  in  rural  districts  has 
passed  away  with  improved  means  of  com- 
munication ;  and  improved  farm  machinery  has 
lessened  the  need  of  the  long  summer  vacation 
even  in  rural  communities.  The  vacation  \ 
school  has  paved  the  way  for  the  summer 
term,  and  in  one  city  at  least  in  this  country 
the  schools  are  in  session  all  the  year  round. 

The  course  also  must  provide  for  the  mental 
differences  of  children.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  years  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  are 
generalljr  spent  in  forgetting  everything 
learned  in  school  instead  of  applying  it  We 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  children 
differ  in  ability,  temperament  and  special  ap- 
titudes. This  means  that  at  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age  courses  must  be  planned  to  meet 
these  differences.  Some  may  pursue  and  com- 
plete a  course  vrith  a  minimum  of  academic 
work  and  others  with  a  maximum.  Some 
would  complete  the  course  thus  arranged  in 
regular  time,  who  could  never  complete  the 
course  if  it  were  all  text-book  work.  "Vic- 
tory over  things  is  the  office  of  man,"  says 
Emerson.  Dr.  Eltot  states  that  "  he  has  lately 
become  convinced  that  accurate  work  with 
carpenters'  tools  or  lathe,  or  hammer  and 
anvil,  or  piano,  or  pencil  or  crayon,  or  camel's 
hair  brush  trains  well  the  same^  nerves  and 
ganglia  with  which  we  do  what  is  ordinarily 
called  thinking."  The  inspector  of  schools, 
Ontario,  Canada,  recommends  a  two  or  three 
years'  vocational  course  beginning  at  fourteen, 
for  bo3rs  industrially  inclmed,  who  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  wiUiout  examination.  "God 
has  more  ways  than  one  of  developing  human 
intelHgence,  although  formerly  people  thought 
that  (kKl  was  limited  to  one  way." 

The  course  of  study  must  be  carefully  and 
intdligently  planned  so  as  to  utilize  every  day 


of  the  child's  school  life  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. At  present  our  courses  of  study  are  in 
a  chaotic  condition  due  to  "the  retention  of 
useless  and  obsolete  material,  arithmetical 
oddities,  mechanical  map  questions,"  and  the 
introduction  of  some  forms  of  art  due  to  the 
recent  awakening  in  applied  science,  and  the 
mechanic  and  industrial  arts,  creating  in  a 
sense  a  new  material  world.  There  must  be 
a  weeding  out  of  the  non-essential  and  obso- 
lete material.  While  there  should  be  a  care- 
ful interlocking  of  subject-matter  from  grade 
to  grade  useless  repetition  must  be  avoided. 

The  subject-matter  must  be  suited  to  the 
physical  and  psychical  development  of  chil- 
dren. Our  tendency  is  to  teach  subjects  to 
children  before  they  are  ready  to  grasp  them, 
leading  to  confusion,  discouragemnt,  and  an 
endless  waste  of  time.  Why  teach  fractions 
to  children  of  the  first  year  in  school  when 
by  waiting  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  they 
can  be  grasped  quickly  and  intelligently? 
Long  division  has  no  place  in  the  course  of 
study  before  the  fourth  year,  and  the  text  in 
geography  should  be  postponed  until  the  fifth 
year,  and  that  of  history  at  least  until  the  sixth 
year.  The  time  so  often  wasted  in  the  study 
of  these  subjects  in  the  lower  primary  grades 
should  be  devoted  to  the  mastery  of  reading, 
the  tools  of  number,  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion of  good  English,  and  the  acquisition  of 
a  taste  for  literature,  and  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge through  actually  reading  books  of  liter- 
ature, and  of  information,  in  school  under  the 
teacher j  and  the  information  thus  given  and 
gained  in  school  must  be  accurate  information, 
and  it  must  be  in  order  and  properly  pro- 
portioned. But,  when  the  subjects  of  arith- 
metic, grammar,  histoi^,  and  the  like  are 
taken  up,  it  should  be  with  effort,  and  nothing 
short  of  mastery  should  be  accepted.  Therein 
lies  the  difference  between  study  and  saun- 
tering, between  the  trained  individual  and  the 
self-made  man.  In  many  instances  it  is  not 
work,  but  woTTy  due  to  inability  of  the  child 
to  grasp  the  subject-matter  and  the  consequent 
fear  of  failure  that  brings  on  attacks  of  ner- 
vousness and  leads  finally  to  ill  health  or  per- 
manent breakdowns.  Dr.  Eliot  has  shown 
that  a  good  high  school  graduate  can  do  in 
fifteen  hours  all  the  examples  in  arithmetic 
which  the  grammar  school  children  in  the  same 
town  do  in  two  years,  giving  one-fifth  of  their 
school  time  to  the  subject  each  year. 

There  is  great  waste  of  time  in  formal  re- 
views. In  one  city  of  nine  elementary  grades, 
the  fifth  and  ninth  are  review  grades.  The 
first  two  or  three  months  in  many  schools 
are  devoted  to  reviews  of  the  work  of  the 
preceding  year.  These  courses  are  so  organ- 
ized on  the  assumption  that  reviewing  leads 
to  thoroughness.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the 
truth.  As  a  rule  less  attention  is  given  to  the 
review  than  to  the  original  presentation  of  the 
subject.  The  results  arc  habits  of  inattention, 
indifference  and  endless  dawdling.  Any  boy 
would  rather  have  a  review  lesson  on  his  mul- 
tiplication tables,  than  to  put  forth  the  effort 
necessary  to  recall  the  dim  almost  forgotten 
impression  of  last  year.  Children  will  review 
the  same  subject  for  years,  and  then  know 
nothing  about  it,  if  the  good-natured  teacher 
permits  it,  or  they  will  know  at  once,  and  with 
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pleasure,  the  required  facts,  if  the  teacher 
makes  clear  to  them  what  she  expects,  and 
demands  that  they  shall  know  it.  "Reviews 
are  really  ingenious  devices  for  the  benumb- 
ing of  youthful  intelligence."  Ideas  become  a 
part  of  one's  mental  make-up,  not  only 
through  repetition  but  also  through  function- 
ing. 

The  time  and  energy  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil  can  be  conserved  for  more  important 
work  by  confining  memorizing  exercises  to 
that  part  of  knowledge  which  must  function 
automatically,  as  combinations  of  numbers, 
uses  of  capital  letters,  etc.  Too  much  time 
is  spent  in  "  learning "  (memorizing)  lessons, 
even  in  the  high  school,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
recite  them.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  memorize 
to-day  what  will  be  forgotten  to-morrow?  It 
is  of  no  more  use  to  the  child,  educationally, 
than^  alternately  soaking  a  sponge  and  wring- 
ing it  out  is  of  value  to  the  sponge.  To  nil 
months  and  years  with  a  mass  of  particulars 
that  will  be  mostly  forgotten  as  soon  as 
learned,  not  only  does  not  educate  but  impairs 
one's  capacity  for  education. 

All  school  work  to  be  effective  must  be  done 
intensively.  The  school  day  must  be  made  up 
of  alternate  periods  of  close  application  and 
relaxation.  And  this  holds  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  college.  In  German  schools 
there  is  a  period  of  ten  minutes  devoted  to 
play  after  each  hour's  recitation  in  the  gram- 
Uiir  schools.  The  smaller  the  pupil  the  longer 
the  periods  of  relaxation  in  relation  to  the 
X>-riods  of  study.  "  It  is  not  well  to  take  four 
minutes  to  do  what  you  can  accomplish  in 
three.  It  is  well  to  work  intensively,"  says 
Dr.  Eliot. 

All  subject-matter  not  essential  must  be  ex- 
<:luded  from  the  course  of  study.  No  teacher 
should  teach  an^  part  of  a  subject  without 
first  discovering  its  value  to  the  child,  and  then 
finding  out  its  application  to  his  life.  Some 
standards  to  be  applied  are,  Will  it  help  to 
•earn  him  a  livelihood?  Does  custom  require 
that  he  shall  know  this?  Will  the  knowledge 
and  power  to  do  this  increase  his  opportunity 
for  greater  happiness? 

We  must  see  that  regular  habits  of  study 
are  formed  outside  of  school.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  it  would  not  be  best  to  have  chil- 
•dren  in  the  grammar  ^ades  and  the  high 
school  do  all  studying  m  and  during  school 
hours.  Giaracter  is  the  all-important  end  of 
education,  and  character  is  nine-tenths  habit. 
The  habit  of  studying  a  certain  assigned  les- 
son of  one's  own  will,  at  a  certain  time  each 
day  outside  the  school,  is  worth  as  much  as 
the  knowledge  gained  from  the  study  of  the 
lesson. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  for  the  good 
of  children,  whatever  may  be  their  future, 
whether  in  work-shop,  counting  house  or  in 
the  professions,  the  course  of  study  should  be 
shortened,  else  the  school  is  not  a  labor-saving 
device,  but  a  means  of  adding  to  what  ought  to 
be  done  in  less  time.  ^  Elimination  of  obsolete 
material  and  substitution  of  essentials,  as  well 
as  organization  of  material  should  leave  noth- 
ing omitted  which  is  essential.  A  more  ra- 
tional conccDtion  of  the  work  to  be  done  by 
the  high  school  will  admit  not  only  children 
at  an  earlier  age  than  at  present,  but  also  chil- 


dren who  on  account  of  deficiencies  in  certain 
lines  of  scholarship  have  heretofore  been  de> 
nied  admission.  A  closer  relation  betweea 
the  colleges  of  our  state  and  the  public  school 
system  will  be  no  small  factor  in  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  course.  But,  from  whatever  cause 
— whether  by  flexible  ^adation,  eliminatioo, 
differentiation  or  division — it  is  undeniaMe 
that,  in  general,  the  signs  of  the  times  seem 
to  indicate  that  we  are  aiming  to  shortea 
school  time ;  and  the  purpose  of  this  paper  has 
been  a  discussion  of  one  way  by  which  it  maj 
be  accomplished. 

REPORT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  COUNCIU 

This  important  report  for  191 1,  the  first 
in  the  history  of  the  Association,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  President  of  the  Council,  Dr. 
Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  of  Girard  College,  as 
follows : 

To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsyhnnia  SiaU 
Educational  Association: 

Article  IX.,  Section  i,  of  our  constitntiaa 
adopted  in  1910  requires  that  there  shall  be  ai 
connection  with  the  State  Educational  Asao-  ■] 
ciation  a  Council  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  several  departments  and  of  the  general 
association.  According  to  the  terms  onder 
which  the  Council  was  established,  it  is  to 
serve  as  an  advisory  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  its  duties  are  amonp^  other  things  to 
prosecute  original  investigations,  to  consider 
problems  referred  to  it  b]f  the  Association,  to 
encourage  needed  legislation,  co-operate  with 
the  other  educational  agencies  in  the  State  and 
annually  to  report  on  educational  policies  and 
to  recommend  such  action  as  looks  to  progress. 

The  task  set  for  the  Council  is  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  I  fear  that  your  Council 
for  the  current  year  will  fail  fully  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  laid  upon  it 

The  Chairman  has  invited  from  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  suggestions  along  the  lines 
indicated  and  this^  report  is  a  summary  «f  the  1 
numerous  suggestions  received  from  the  mcra-  ' 
bers  of  the  Council.  It  was  also  received  and 
approved  bv  the  council  at  a  meeting  held  on 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  future  historian  of  educational  prog- 
ress in  Pennsylvania  will  point  to  the  year 
191 1,  as  one  of  notable  accomplishment  One 
member  of  the  Council  expresses  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  greatest  year  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  education  in  our  Commonwealth. 

Three  important  chang:es  are  to  be  noted  .j 
in  our  educational  administration  as  provided 
by  legislation  during  the  year.  We  had  first 
the  enactment  of  a  new  school  law  which  has 
combined,  correlated  and  systematized  the  sepa- 
rate and  widely  scattered  school  legislation  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  bill  under  which  this 
has  been  done  is  familiarly  termed  the  Sdiool 
Code. 

The  second  of  the  important  chanf^  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Professional  Ed- 
ucation as  a  sub-department  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  purpose  of 
this  Bureau  is  to  inspect  and  rank  the  schools 
to  which  the  privilege  of  granting  certificates 
will  be  given  for  the  study  of  the  professions^ 
especially  medicine,  dentistry;,  pharma^  etc, 
and  the  gradation  and  evaluation  of  certi6cates 
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issued  from  outside  of  the  State.  The  need 
for  such  a  Bureau  is  evidenced  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  recognized  standard  in 
Pennsylvania  for  entrance  on  the  study  of  the 
professions  and  as  a  result,  the  standing  of 
our  professional  schools  has  suffered  in  the 
country  at  large.  The  present  arrangement, 
with  agents  representing  the  new  Bureau,  both 
in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  the  great  cen- 
ters of  professional  education  in  the  State, 
gives  an  assurance  that  this  important  branch 
of  our  educational  work  will  be  better  talcen 
care  of  than  ever  before. 

The  third  important  piece  of  legislation  dur- 
ing the  year  was  the  creation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Medical  Education,  also  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is 
fortunate  that  these  branches  of  educational 
activity  were  not  established  as  independent 
and  separate  in  Pennsylvania,  but  th^  are  re- 
lated with  the  other  educational  activities  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  our  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  give  a  sat- 
isfactory or  final  judgment  on  the  School 
Code^  but  the  Council  feels  confidence  in  ex- 
pressing the  indebtedness  of  the  educational 
mterests  of  the  State  to  the  commission  which 
formulated  this  Code,  and  stood  back  of  it  in 
its  consideration  by  the  legpslature.  The  Code 
may  have  defects  in  its  minor  features  but  in 
its  entirety  I  believe  it  a  very  important  piece 
of  progressive  legislation,  and  that  its  enact- 
ment marks  a  decided  step  forward  in  our 
educational  development.  Four  years  of 
painstaking  and  ^  unremitting  labor  were  put 
mto  the  preparation  of  this  Code  by  the  com- 
mission which  framed  it,  and  while  the  task 
set  for  it  was  an  exceedingly  exacting  one, 
the  Commission  accomplished  such  a  result  as 
to  earn  for  its  members  our  expressions  of 
high  appreciation. 

As  we  regard  the  new  School  Code,  one  of 
its  most  admirable  features  is  in  the  relations 
established  between  local  autonomy  and  cen- 
tral control.  A  degree  of  uniformitjr  which 
can  be  secured  only  from  supervision  is  much 
to  be  desired,  and  a  great  problem  of  our  edu- 
cational administration,  is  how  to  secure  this 
without  sacrificing  the  initiative  and  spontaneity 
of  the  local  authority.  Indeed  the  ideal  seems 
to  be  for  the  central  power  to  stimulate  and 
guide  local  activity,  and  while  we  cannot  be 
dogmatic  at  the  present  time.  We  feel  never- 
theless like  expressing  a  belief  that  there  is  in 
the  new  Code  such  a  balance  of  power  between 
the  central  and  local  authorities  as  will  give  us 
the  necessary  autonomy,  yet  bring  this  into 
relations  with  the  State  as  a  whole  and  make 
sure  that  local  action  will  be  guided  by  pro- 
gressive policies. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
the  new  Code  has  gone  into  effect  with  so 
fittte  controversy,  and  embarrassment  of  our 
educational  machinery.  To  pass  from  a  sys- 
tem of  administration,  which  has  been  contin- 
ttoas  and  uninterrupted  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  free  school  system  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  a  widely  different  system  of  control 
and  administration,  is  almost  a  hazardous  un- 
dertaking, and  that  this  change  has  already 
gone  into  effect  without  doing  violence  to 
the  schools  is  in  truth  an  achievement    In 


calling  attention  to  this  achievement,  we  are 
but  paying  a  compliment  to  the  f  ramers  of  the 
new  school  law. 

The  most  far  reaching  chanp^es  of  the  School 
Code  have  been  in  the  estabhshment  of  small 
boards  of  education  and  the  requirement  that 
these  boards  be  chosen  from  the  city  at  large 
and  not  because  of  ward  residence  or  ward 
interest  One  member  of  the  Council  terms 
the  Schod  Code  the  greatest  "ripper  bill" 
ever  enacted  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature. 
At  once  it  legislated  out  of  office  some  14,- 
000  school  directors.  Naturally,  bitter  and 
hostile  objections  were  made  against  the  bill 
when  it  was  pending,  on  account  of  such  a 
revolutionary  tendency.  We  are  credibly  in- 
formed, not  from  one  city  or  section  only,  but 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  that  the  new 
boards  of  education  selected  under  the  School 
Code  are  composed  of  men  of  a  high  type 
and  there  is  every  evidence  that  our  schools 
will  be  administered  with  more  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  whole  of  the  cities  and  that  the 
boards  will  be  guided  by  liberal  policies.  Aa 
expression  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Educational  Association  con- 
cerning the  size  of  boards  of  education  has  in 
various  forms  been  repeated  as  an  accefited 
truth,  that  with  a  small  board  it  is  possible 
to  get  better  men  for  service  than  can  be  com- 
manded for  service  on  a  large  board.  Exper- 
ience in  the  country  at  large  has  amply  dem- 
onstrated truths  on  which  we  are  now  acting 
in  Pennsylvania,  namely,  that  small  boards  can 
more  easily  be  reached  by  public  opinion,  that 
the  responsibility  on  the  members  of  the 
board  is  more  definite  and  less  easily  evaded, 
and  that  a  small  board  can  enact  its  legisladoo 
and  conduct  its  business  with  more  dispatch, 
reserving  to  itself  the  duties  of  a  board  ot 
directors  and  leaving  to  the  paid  experts  of 
the  board  the  handling  of  the  minutix  of  de- 
tail necessary  in  a  great  school  system. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  is  of  the 
opinion,  which  is  also  supported  by  several 
other  members,  that  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Board  of  Education  likewise  marks  a 
forward  step  during  the  year.  This  Board  has 
little  more  than  organized  and  gotten  under 
way,  but  it  has  evidenced  its  value  in  several 
directions.  The  ap{>ointment  of  an  architect 
of  experience  to  review  plans  for  school  build- 
ings and  suggest  changes,  is  an  important  ser- 
vice to  the  State  at  large.  The  personnel  of 
the  members  of  the  state  board  and  their 
proved  efficiency  in  the  preparation  of  the 
School  Code,  gives  every  assurance  that  this 
feature  of  our  educational  machinery  is  in 
good  hands.  The  appointment  of  a  permanent 
secretary  in  the  person  of  Dr.  J.  George  Becht, 
and  the  organization  of  the  activities  of  the 
State  Board  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  all  augur  well  for 
the  future. 

Pennsylvania  not  only  contributes  most  lib- 
erally to  the  support  of  public  education  but 
also  generously  to  private  institutions,  such  as 
charitable,  corrective,  medical  and  of  other 
sorts.  The  private  institutions  receiving  state 
aid  have  been  independent  of  anything  looking 
like  state  regulation  or  supervision,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  the  new  school  law  that  the  State 
Board  shall  have  the  right  to  require  a  report 
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from  these  institutions,  opens  a  way  for  rem- 
cdjring  what  man^  right-thinking  people  feel 
is  a  grave  inconsistency,  if  it  is  not  even  an 
abuse  in  our  state  appropriations. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  powers 
granted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
the  right  to  stimulate  and  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  vocational  schools  in  the  State  at 
large.  This  is  a  much  needed  activity  in  Penn- 
^Ivania  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  State 
Doard  will  find  methods  to  originate  and  direct 
local  action  in  this  particular. 

There  is  grave  need  for  various  forms  of  vo- 
cational schools  in  every  ^rt  of  the  State,  and 
for  a  much  larger  recognition  of  the  vocational 
element  in  our  general  system  of  education. 
This  latter  can  and  should  come  about  with- 
out neglecting  the  established  and  well  recog- 
nized elements  of  general  education. 

There  is  in  the  State  at  large  also  an  evident 
need  for  schools  especially  dfesi^ed  for  chil- 
dren in  some  way  out  of  the  ordinary.  Clearly 
special  schools  are  needed  for  children  who 
nave  physical  defects,  and  again  for  those  hav- 
ing mental  defects.  Examinations  made  into 
the  school  systems  of  various  towns  show  at 
least  six  or  seven  per  cent,  of  those  in  attend- 
ance on  regular  classes  who  are  in  some  way 
defective  and  their  presence  in  regular  classes 
is  not  only  an  injustice  to  them,  but  it  is  also 
a  grave  injustice  to  normal  children  whose 
process  is  being  retarded  because  of  the  de- 
fectives. From  a  single  ci^  in  Pennsylvania 
comes  the  report  that  there  is  alreadv  a  school 
for  incorrigibles  and  refractory  children,  two 
for  defectives,  one  for  non-English  spealdilg 
children,  two  for  those  exceptionally  gifted 
and  there  has  been  authorized  an  o^en-air 
school.  We  should  dare  to  believe  that  impor- 
tant progress  in  the  future  will  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  these  special  schools  which  will  give 
better  opportunities,  both  to  those  defective 
and  to  those  having  marked  capacity.  We 
have  heard  much  of  the  retarded,  but  have 
scarcely  come  to  realize  that  there  is  a  cor- 
responding class  of  the  especially  gifted,  who 
if  the  opportunity  were  given  them  would 
run  ahead  of  their  fellows  and  would  complete 
our  school  course  in  a  shorter  space  of  time 
than  that  set  for  the  average.  If  provisions 
could  be  made  by  which  this  could  be  accom- 
plished it  would  be  an  economy  to  our  school 
administration  and  an  economy  in  the  life  of 
children,  as  well  as  developing  a  high  effi- 
ciency in  them  as  a  result  of  their  education. 
A  child  who  takes  twelve  years  to  do  what  he 
is  perfectly  able  to  do  in  ten  years,  may  in  the 
twelve  years  be  forming  habits  of  idleness 
and  carelessness  and  have  fixed  upon  him  for 
life  the  ideal  of  low  aim  and  insufficient  ac- 
complishment 

All  of  these  interests  point  to  the  need  for 
that  larger  view  of  our  school  problems  and 
the  stimulation  of  our  local  activities,  which 
can  only  come  from  a  central  authority.  And 
I  believe  that  our  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  with  its  new  adjuncts  for  pro- 
fessional and  medical  education  and  its  new 
provisions  for  industrial  and  agricultural  edu- 
cation are  the  beginnings  of  a  new  chapter 
in  the.  educational  progress  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  needs  also  more  regard  for 
uniform  records  in  the  State  as  a  whole  and 


of  standards  as  to  essentials  in  statistics  and 
reports.  This  will  go  far  toward  standardiz- 
ing our  education  and  will  enable  the  State  to 
realize  larger  returns  from  systems  of  statis- 
tics. Much  of  the  statistical  work  done  on 
reports  is  of  little  or  no  effect  whatsoever, 
either  in  the  community  in  which  it  is  done  or 
for  the  State  at  large.  Here  again  is  a  iEmit- 
ful  field  for  supervision  by  the  central  au- 
thority. 

There  have  been  various  expressions  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  Council  for  uniform 
state  examinations  for  teachers'  licenses  oo 
the  completion  of  school  preparation  and  the 
granting  of  provisional  certificates,  which  may 
be  made  permanent  after  the  teacher^s  dBS- 
ciency  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  schools. 

We  shall  have  under  the  School  Code  closer 
supervision  of  the  schools  and  it  behooves  us 
to  see  that  this  is  effective;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  shall  come  also  more  cohesion  and 
organized  association  among  the  teachen 
themselves  and  the  obtaining  df  a  secure 
tenure  of  office. 

The  Council  regrets  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  school  districts  were  induced  to  vote 
against  medical  inspection  and  desires  to  voice 
its  conviction  that  a  sane  rational  system  of 
medical  inspection  results  in  great  benefit  to 
children  who  are  suffering  from  physical  de- 
fects. 

The  Council  ventures  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  advantages  of  medical  and  dental  in- 
spection and  the  practical  assistance  given  to 
children  whose  needs  thereby  become  known, 
will  in  the  not-distant  future  be  so  dearly 
seen  and  so  universally  acknowledged  that  all 
school  districts  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
free  service  which  the  State  Commission  of 
Health  is  empowered  by  law  to  give  in  districts 
with  less  than  5,000  inhabitants  and  that  the 
districts  with  more  than  5,000  population  win 
not  shun  the  slight  expense  involved  in  secur- 
ing medical  inspection  when  compared  with 
the  benefits  received. 

We  look  to  the  establishment  of  a  larger 
esprit  de  corps  among  teachers.  There  would 
be  a  decided  gain  if  we  could  have  formu- 
lated and  adopted  a  statement  of  professiona] 
ethics  similar  in  character  to  that  already 
adopted  by  the  professions  of  medicine  and 
law.  Such  a  code  for  teachers  has  been 
adopted  in  Alabama  and  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

As  a  means  of  contributing  to  the  profes- 
sional spirit  of  the  teachers  of  the  state,  the 
Chairman  would  like  to  urge  again  the  desir- 
ability of  a  provision  for  a  retiring  allowance 
applicable  to  the  different  secticHis  of  the  State 
if  no  general  law  can  be  enacted.  Several 
cities  in  Pennsylvania  already  have  local  ar- 
rangements for  the  retiring  of  aged,  or  inca- 
pacitated teachers.  A  general  provision  of  the 
School  Code  authorizes  the  local  authorities  to 
effect  such  a  retiring  arrangement 

A  most  encouraging  report  just  comes  from 
the  state  of  New  York  to  the  effect  that  a 
general  retiring  law  became  operative  on  the 
first  of  August  191 1,  for  the  teachers  of  that 
State  who  were  not  already  identified  with 
some  local  arrangement  for  the  retirement  of 
teachers.  The  teachers  whose  contracts  wtre 
entered  into  before  August  the  first  have  the 
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privilege  of  accepting  the  terms  of  the  re* 
tirement  law  as  part  of  their  contract  All 
appointees  after  August  the  first  must  accept 
the  retirement  provisions.  The  New  York 
law  requires  that  teachers  must  contribute  one 
per  cent  of  their  salaries  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  fund,  and  the  balance  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  state  legislature.  The  general 
plan  is  administered  by  a  board  of  five,  ap- 
pointed bjT  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  way  is  opened  for  the  merging  of  any 
local  arrangement  formerly  existmg  into  the 
new  State  system.  It  is  to  be  hop«i  that  the 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  will  not  cease  an 
interest  in,  and  a  study  and  discussion  of  this 
important  matter  until  an  adequate  and  decent 
retirement  provision  be  made  possible  for 
every  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Council  regards  some  forms  of  contin- 
uation work  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
in  service  as  of  great  importance.  Various 
plans  are  in  operation,  both  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  and  outside.  Among  these  are 
the  summer  schools  in  connection  with  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  special 
summer  schools  for  single  counties.  Penn- 
sylvania also  has  the  beginning  of  a  special 
summer  term  in  her  normal  schools.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  value  of  correspondence 
courses  for  teachers  such  as  those  carried  on 
by  the  normal  school  at  Kalamazoo.  Michigan. 

An  important  feature  of  these  special 
courses  as  well  as  important  features  of  our 
normal  school  education  in  general  is  that  the 
normal  school  may  point  to  and  be  co-ordi- 
nated with  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

The  time  seems  opportune  to  consider  the 
question  of  Pennsylvania  institutes  and  to 
make  the  suggestion  that  some  forms  of  more 
serious  instruction  should  be  attempted  in 
these  or^nizations.  Of  course  there  is  a 
value  in  inspirational  work  and  some  part  of 
the  institute  should  be  given  to  popular  and 
entertaining  lectures. 

But  an  entire  session  of  an  institute  so  spent 
would  hardly  promise  as  good  results  as  an 
organization  of  the  institute  into  departments 
and  smaller  units  for  the  doing  of  a  different 
kind  of  work.  It  would  seem  possible  to 
have  as  one  feature  of  the  institute  work  some 
practical  demonstration  of  teaching  vrith  a 
class  of  pupils  who  might  be  brought  in  for 
an  exercise  which  could  be  made  the  basis  of 
•uggestion,  conference  and  discussion.  Some 
of  the  institutes  of  Pennslvania  have  demon- 
strated the  value  of  departmental  work  and  I 
believe  a  larger  recognition  of  this  form  of 
organization  will  be  of  advantage. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  state  meet- 
ings it  would  appear  a  matter  of  wisdom  to 
give  over  these  sessions  to  a  broad  general 
discussion  of  educational  policies,  a  review 
of  educational  progress,  an  indication  of 
needed  new  legislation  and  to  such  topics  as 
win  contribute  to  the  professional  interest  of 
teachers  and  to  their  personal  advantage.  A 
program  along  the  lines  suggested  here  in- 
stead of  one  given  to  pedagogical  discussion 
would  appear  promising  of  good  results. 
^  Many  suggestions  have  come  to  the  Educa- 
tional Council  for  the  employment  of  a  sal- 
aried officer  as  a  field  secretary  or  correspond- 


ing secretary  of  the  Association.  If  interest 
in  the  Association  is  to  be  sustained  and  a 
large  membership  kept  up,  the  services  of 
some  such  an  officer  seem  almost  indispens- 
able; For  years  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion and  attendance  on  its  meetings  have  de- 
pended largely  on  the  interest  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Local  Committee  or  the  President  of 
the  Association.  These  officers  change  every 
year.  Going  back  for  several  years  we  fkid 
the  membership  of  the  Association  fluctuates 
from  thousands  to  a  few  hundred.  Your 
Chairman  has  known  of  the  management  of 
two  meetings  and  speaks  for  the  present 
President  and  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Local  Committee  as  well  as  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Harrisburg  Local  Commit- 
tee for  the  meeting  of  1910  and  for  himself. 
The  amount  of  l^or  necessary  to  organize 
and  put  through  one  of  these  meetings  is  quite 
beyond  the  belief  of  anyone  who  has  not  ac- 
tually gone  through  the  experience.  While 
the  other  three  gentlemen  mentioned  as  well 
as  myself  gave  cheerfully  of  time  and  effort 
and  were  able  to  command  the  service  of  cler- 
ical assistants  and  stenographers,  we  do  not 
think  it  fair  to  the  future  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation or  safe  in  considering  the  Association's 
welfare  to  make  the  success  of  meetings  de- 
pendent on  such  voluntary  and  unremunerated 
labor. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Our  meetings,  despite  all 
we  have  been  able  to  do,  have  not  been  as  wdl 
attended  or  as  influential  as  they  should  have 
been,  and  a  permanent  field  secretary  or  a 
corresponding  secretary  with  an  office  force 
back  of  him,  could  have  increased  veiy  largely 
the  membership  and  interest  in  the  Association 
during  the  last  two  sessions. 

Experience  of  other  states  is  worth  our 
notice.  Minnesota  had  up  to  twelve  years 
ago  a  membership  in  its  state  teachers'  associa- 
tion of  not  more  than  one  thousand.  In  1899^ 
the  membership  reached  two  thousand  and 
since  that  date  the  membership  has  never 
fallen  below  the  two  thousand  mark.  For 
each  of  the  last  three  years,  over  four  thou- 
sand have  been  enrolled  in  that  State,  and 
forty-five  hundred  were  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting;  held  during  the  last  autumn. 

Michigan  similarly  has  had  a  rather  unusual 
record  for  her  state  teachers'  association. 
Some  years  ago  the  date  of  the  meeting  was 
changed  from  the  Christmas  recess  to  October 
and  six  years  ago  the  attendance  largely  was 
increased  by  having  the  state  meeting  organ- 
ized as  an  institute  for  the  whole  state  and 
the  teachers  attend  without  loss  of  salary. 
Action  similar  to  that  last  named  has  abo 
been  taken  in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  For  the 
past  six  years  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  the 
average  membership  of  the  state  teachers'  asso- 
ciation is  five  thousand  and  seventy-four  and 
the  smallest  membership,  four  thousand  and 
fifty.  The  old  order  in  Michigan  had  a  state 
association  with  about  a  thousand  membership 
and  a  few  hundred  in  attendance  at  each  meet- 
ing. The  average  attendance  in  recent  y^ars 
has  been  above  forty-five  hundred. 

I  have  examined  with  some  care  the  pro- 
grams of  the  great  meetings  in  Michigan  and 
Minnesota  and  find  a  remarkable  array  in- 
cluding the  most  attractive  of  entertainment 
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features.  The  large  attendance  in  Michiffan 
has  made  necessary  separating  the  meeting  mto 
two  sections  and  duplication  of  program.  But 
the  officers  of  the  association  say  that  with 
experience  they  have  been  able  to  organize 
and  carry  through  these  great  meetings  with 
entire  ease. 

Iowa  also  has  a  state  teachers'  association 
that  has  not  onlv  been  largely  attended  but 
has  been  of  marked  influence  on  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  that  State.  Recently  the  state 
association  of  Iowa  set  aside  two  thousand 
dollars  for  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  for  in- 
vestigation into  rural  life  conditions  in  Iowa 
and  the  suggestion  of  proper  courses  of  study 
for  all  the  public  schools  within  her  boundary. 
The  Iowa  association  is  now  pledged  to  the 
movement  for  bettering  rural  life  conditions 
and  improving  the  schools  of  the  whole  State: 

Growing  out  of  Council's  study  of  this  ques- 
tion are  two  suggestions:  one  that  the  State 
Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania  em- 
pipy  the  full  time  of  a  field  secretary  so  as 
to  permit  of  more  constructive  work  by  the 
association.  Such  a  secretary  would  be  sent 
to  the  different  sections  of  the  state  to  repre- 
sent the  State  Educational  Association  in  con- 
nection with  local  interests  and  activities.  We 
believe  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  secure 
a  person  of  the  type  that  the  Association 
should  have  for  a  salary  of  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  To  pay  necessary  expenses 
would  no  doubt  make  the  cost  to  the  Associa- 
tion at  least  three  thousand  dollars.  Taking 
it  altogether,  assuming  such  an  addition  to 
our    budget    seems    like    a   big    undertaking. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  added 
membership  would  compensate  for  the  added 
expense  of  such  a  secretary. 

Investigation  into  the  work  in  Michigan 
and  Minnesota  brings  to  light  that  the  secre- 
taries of  these  two  state  associations  are  reg- 
ular school  officials  who  are  paid  an  extra 
salary  for  services  as  corresponding  secretary 
and  have  an  allowance  for  other  expenses. 
Such  is  also  the  arrangement  for  the  very  effi- 
cent  organization  and  administration  of  the 
Philadelphia  Teachers'  Association,  which  for 
years  has  enrolled  practically  the  whole  mem- 
bership of  the  teaching  force  in  this  city. 
Man^  teachers  or  school  officers  would  find  it 
possible  to  give  time  necessary  to  supervise 
and  direct  the  work  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  and  would  do  so  for  a  com- 
pensation of  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

In  any  event  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
membership  in  our  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion can  only  be  sustained  through  the  Asso- 
ciation contributing  to  the  educational  progress 
of  the  Commonwealth.  We  are  informed  that 
the  Keystone  Teachers'  League  has  in  Penn- 
sylvania a  membership  reaching  into  the  thou- 
sands and  that  this  has  been  built  up  through 
appeal  to  self  interest  of  the  teachers.  Such 
an  association  would  hardly  seem  necessary 
if  the  Educational  Association  of  the  State 
were  truly  representative  and  were  to  serve 
the  interest  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

It  is  not  proper  to  close  this  report  without 
expressing  our  very  great  gntification  at  the 
progress  of  the  year  just  closing  and  our  con- 


fident belief  in  the  future  of  education  ia 
Pennsylvania.  Our  progress  in  many  direc- 
tions has  been  notable.  But  opportunity  for 
still  greater  accomplishment  lies  before  a& 
Mapr  we  realize  the  ^reat  work  which  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  this  Commonwealth,  and 
as  an  Association  of  all  the  teachers  of  die 
Commonwealth,  as  well  as  in  our  individual 
capacities,  may  we  make  our  contrtbutions^ 
guiding  our  effort  by  a  large  vision  of  what 
the  future  has  in  store  and  by  a  continuance 
of  disinterested  service  for  the  welfare  of 
this  great  State. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS. 

Dr.  Herrick  at  this  time  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  bring  up  three  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  actioo 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Conventioo. 
These  amendments  were  adopted  at  that 
time,  and  will  appear  in  full  in  the  report 
of  the  Friday  morning  session. 

A   SHORTER    ELEMENTARY   COURSE   OP   STUDT. 

Deputy  Supt  Reed  B.  Teitrick  presented 
the  following  paper  on  this  much-<iisciissed 
subject: 

One  of  the  determinate  characteristics  of 
a  good  system  of  schools  is  the  course  of 
study.  It  is  the  child's  field  of  effort.  The 
first  great  business  of  youth  is  to  prepare  for 
life,  and  his  progress  is  measured  by  routes 
and  rates  of  speed.  The  former  has  to  do 
with  the  course  which  supplies  the  instnimcots 
of  thou|:ht  and  the  latter  with  his  capacity  and 
instruction. 

The  prevailing  tendency  of  our  time  is  to 
reach  desired  ends  by  shorter  circuits.  Can 
it  be  done  in  the  education  of  a  child?  Is 
his  school  life  too  lon|[?  Scientific  and  in- 
tensive farming  have  increased  the  quality 
and  the  yield,  but  they  have  not  shortened  the 
period  of  maturity.  We  can  "hurl  bullets" 
but  we  cannot  hurry  minds  or  nature's 
processes. 

Under  the  present  standard  twelve-year 
course  in  Pennsylvania  an  average  child  can 
leave  the  public  school  having  completed  a 
four-year  high  school  course  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Those  who  are  more  highly  fav- 
ored by  endowment,  environment  and  health 
can  master  the  course  at  an  earlier  age.  If 
the  human  mind  is  at  its  maximum  to  grasps 
organize  and  reason  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as 
quoted,  will  not  that  course  of  study  which 
places  three  full  years  of  work  before  the 
student  at  this  age  do  most  and  prepare  him 
best  for  the  responsible  duties  of  citizenship? 
Has  this  early  maturity  been  verified  in  yoor 
experience?  The  work  of  the  high  school  as 
a  whole  is  not  adapted  to  an  immature  mind. 
But  the  problem  which  we  face  is  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  serious  for  it  has  to  do  prin- 
cipally with  the  ninety  per  cent  of  children 
who  never  enter  the  high  school  at  all  and 
who  do  not  even  complete  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary course  in  the  eight  years  now  allotted. 
Can  they  do  it  in  seven  years?  We  do  not 
want  a  paper  course,  even  though  it  is  ideal  in 
theory,  for  we  all  encounter  conditions  and 
facts  which  must  be  met  as  they  are.    What 
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18  to  be  said  then  on  the  elementary  course  of 
study?  What  should  be  done?  Dr.  Leonard 
P.  Ayres,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York  City,  attributes  more  of  the  fail- 
ures to  maladjustment  of  courses  and  to  the 
causes  which  result  in  retardation  of  pupils 
than  to  the  length  of  the  course  of  study.  He 
says,  "  At  present  our  courses  of  study  are  not 
fitted  to  the  abilities  of  the  average  pupil  but 
to  those  of  the  unusually  bright  one.  In  an 
investigation  in  New  York  it  was  found  that 
for  every  child  making  rapid  progress  through 
the  grades  there  were  eight  who  made  slow 
progress.  In  a  Massachusetts  city  for  every 
one  making  rapid  progress  there  were  twenty- 
one  making^  slow  progress.  In  a  large  city  in 
Pennsylvania  the  slow  pupils  are  fourteen 
times  as  numerous  as  the  rapid  ones.  In  five 
other  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
the  slow  pupils  are  from  ten  times  as  numer- 
ous to  i^  times  as  numerous  as  the  rapid 
Giles.  It  IS  probably  a  most  conservative  state- 
ment to  say  that  in  the  average  city  there  are 
at  least  ten  times  as  many  chldren  making 
slow  progress  as  there  are  making  rapid  prog- 
ress. To  change  this  condition  is  the  great 
school  problem.  The  number  of  pupils  mak- 
ing rapid  progress  through  the  grades  should 
at  least  equal  those  making  slow  progress.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  shortening  the 
course  of  study  could  in  any  way  improve 
these  conditions?  Does  it  not  seem  that  the 
solution  lies  rather  in  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  course  of  study  and  proper  methods  of 
grading  and  of  promotion?  Then  those  mak- 
ing rapid  progress  may  be  enabled  to  com- 
plete the  elementary  course  even  in  six  years 
and  many  in  seven,  but  the  average  pupil  who 
can  not  make  such  rapid  progress  mav  have 
the  time  necessary  for  him  to  accomplish  the 
same  work. 

It  is  now  asserted  on  the  authority  of  reli- 
able statistics  that  the  child  who  has  been  in 
a  fairly  gpod  kindergarten  can  do  better  work 
in  the  pnmary  grades,  provided  he  enters  the 
kindergarten  at  or  near  his  fifth  birthday  and 
leaves  the  kindergarten  at  or  shortly  after  his 
sixth  birthday.  He  must  leave  the  kinder- 
garten at  or  shortly  after  he  is  six  years  of 
age.  There  are  many  striking  illustrations 
where  kindergarten  children  do  the  present 
eight  grades  m  six  years.  The  kindergarten 
may  make  a  shorter  elementary  course  pos- 
sible. 

When  we  refer  to  the  schools  of  Germany, 
we  must  hold  in  mind  that  in  that  country 
their  schools  are  open  six  days  in  the  week 
and  forty-eight  weeks  in  the  year.  In  other 
words  Germany  spends  more  than  seventy-two 
months  in  the  elementary  schools  as  against 
less  than  seventy-two  months  in  our  standard 
eight-year  course. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  extension  of 
the  school  year  to  eleven  months  in  the  larger 
cities  in  the  North  is  near  at  hand.  It  is  not 
feasible  in  the  South  yet  but  it  is  desirable  in 
all  northern  cities.  On  this  basis  carrying  out 
all  the  other  provisions  of  the  paper  under  dis- 
cussion, we  may^  be  able  to  take  an  average 
child  into  the  kinder^rarten  and  put  him  into 
the  high  school  at  thirteen. 

In  making  the  necessary  adjustment  of  the 
ctrrriculum  temperament  and  race  must  be  con- 


sidered, as  well  as  mental  and  manual  outlines 
of  work  to  be  done.  As  Dr.  William  £.  Chan- 
cellor says:  "The  relative  normality  and  prc^ 
cociQr  of  races  is  not  to  be  ignored.  I  have 
carefully  estimated  these  in  my  'class  teach- 
ing.'^ The  children  at  Norwalk  are  35  per  cent 
foreign  and  15  per  cent  second  generation 
native,  and  I  nave  had  a  remarkable  oppor- 
tunity to  see  twenty-two  different  nationalities 
in  one  room,  and  forty  in  all  the  schools  at 
work  together.  It  is  a  fairly  safe  generaliza- 
tion that  the  farther  north  they  originated  the 
more  thoroup;h  they  are,  the  farther  south  the 
more  precocious  and  the  more  superficial  and 
brilliant"  It  is  physiological  reasons  which 
cause  a  boy  to  spend  more  time  before  the 
mirror,  demand  clean  collars,  have  a  choice 
of  color  in  neckties  and  esteem  the  favor  or 
shun  the  criticism  of  his  companions.  AH 
this  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  laying 
out  the  work  that  he  is  to  do. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  growth  in  high  school  attendance. 
This  has  resulted  without  regard  to  locality 
or  length  of  course  of  study.  In  addition  to 
natural  growth  no  doubt  the  high  staftdard 
set  for  entrance  to  the  professions  has  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  increase. 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commission  of  Edu- 
cation for  191 1,  Bulletin  No.  5.  on  Grades  and 
Census  of  Schools  and  Colleges  contains  some 
data  which  may  be  applicable  to  this  discus- 
sion. It  gives  Birmingham,  Alabama,  with  a 
seven-year  elementary  course,  boys  65.9  per 
cent,  girls  65  per  cent  retardation.  Kansas 
City,  with  a  seven-year  elementary  course, 
boys  53.1  per  cent,  girls  48.9  per  cent,  retar- 
dation. Erie,  Pennsylvania,  after  a  ten  years 
experience  with  a  seven-year  course  adopted 
an  eight-year  course.  Harrisburg  with  a  nine- 
year  elementary  course,  boys  33  per  cent, 
girls  28  per  cent  retardation,  while  5  «^er  cent, 
completed  the  course  in  less  than  nine  years. 
Wilkes-Barre  with  an  eight-year  course,  boys 
24.8  per  cent,  girls  20.8  per  cent,  retardation. 
Carlisle  with  an  eight-year  course,  boys  27  per 
cent,  girls  20.8  per  cent  retardation,  while 
8.3  per  cent,  boys  and  8.7  per  cent  girls  com- 
pleted the  course  in  less  than  eight  years.  This 
also  includes  the  colored  schools  there  which 
raise  the  percentage  of  retardation.  Lebanon 
with  an  eight-year  course,  boys  24.^  per  cent, 
girls  19  per  cent  retardation,  while  8.8  per 
cent  boys  and  10  per  cent,  girls  completed  the 
course  in  less  than  eight  years.  If  these  ob- 
servations and  statistics  are  correct  the  shorter 
course  does  not  necessarily  increase  the  high 
school  attendance  but  it  does  seem  to  increase 
retardation.  In  drawing  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion in  grading  there  must  be  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  a  mechanical  grouping  and  men- 
tal equipment  Some  ^  hotels  change  their 
names  but  put^  in  no  improvements.  In  the 
paper  under  discussion,  the  average  age  of 
entrance  to  the  high  school  is  placed  at  fifteen 
years,  and  too  often  the  pupil  has  only  the 
minimum  amount  of  preparation  even  at  that 
age.  What  would  be  the  reaction  on  such  a 
pupil  if  he  had  the  still  more  difficult  work  of 
the  high  school  one  year  earlier? 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  paper  looking  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  obsolete  and  fruitless  material.    Tech- 
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nical  mmmar  is  a  secondary  study  and 
should  M  so  regarded.  There  was  a  time  when 
arithmetic  was  the  only  study  in  mathematics 
in  the  public  schools.  It  provided  material 
for  the  most  difficult  forms  of  mental  analysis. 
It  was  in  part  an  algebra,  a  geometry  and  a 
trigonometry. 

We  need  a  simplified,  well-graded  course  in 
arithmetic  for  the  elementary  schools.  We 
are  living  in  a  great  industrial  and  commercial 
age  and  there  is  no  content  study  which  lends 
itself  to  directing  life  and  life  interests  like 
a  proper  stpdy  of  geography,  but  all  geo- 
graphical lumber  should  be  eliminated 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
instruction  as  a  factor  in  this  question  of  a 
shorter  course. 

While  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  is 

f  eater  in  the  high  school  than  in  the  grades, 
can  see  no  grounds  for  asserting  that  high 
school  teachers  are  more  likely  to  be  espe- 
cially trained  for  teaching  the  different 
branches  than  grammar  school  teachers.  Are 
we  not  more  nearly  within  the  facts  if  we  re- 
verse this  statement?  Most  high  school 
teachers  come  from  colleges  and  have  pur- 
sued courses  which  fit  them  equally  well  for 
law,  medicine  or  the  ministry,  while  a  very 
large  number  of  grade  teachers  have  spent 
some  time  in  normal  schools  making  special 
preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

If  departmental  instructing  which  stronj^ly 
tends  to  teach  the  subject  rather  than  the  child, 
the  mass  rather  than  the  individual,  imparts 
more  vigor,  supplies  more  knowledge,  ripens 
rare  judgment  and  guides  a  child  into  better 
habits  of  conduct  than  one  teacher  who  fol- 
lows him  throughout  the  day  in  all  his  work, 
then  let  us  have  departmental  teaching  in  the 
grades,  for  that  instruction  is  best  which 
teaches  "integrity  as  well  as  arithmetic, 
righteousness  as  well  as  writing,  religion  as 
well  as  reading,  and  moral  insight  as  well  as 
mental  acumen." 

"  The  plastic  power  of  truth  in  shaping  con- 
duct and  moulding  character  belongs  only  to 
the  truths  which  have  become  familiar  by 
repetitions."  Reviews  are  the  re-thinking  and 
the  re-stating  of  thoughts.  Is  the  time  de- 
voted to  reviews  in  our  schools  wasted  time? 
Dr.  Seely  in  his  Philosophy  of  Education  says : 
"  It  is  even  a  greater  wrong  to  hurry  the  pupil 
over  a  course  more  rapidly  than  he  is  able  to 
master  it  well  than  to  require  him  to  go  too 
slowly,  for  in  the  former  case  he  gets  only  a 
superficial  view,  while  in  the  latter  he  gains 
thoroughness  and  perfect  mastery.  The  Ger- 
mans seem  to  have  this  thought  in  mind  in 
having  only  six  years  of  work  specified  in  their 
course,  although  they  require  eight  years  of 
school  attendance  in  which  to  accomplish  that 
work.  Instead  of  the  child  being  hurried  from 
grade  to  grade  as  though  the  sole  end  of 
school-work  were  promotion,  he  rarely  com- 

Eletes  the  six  grades  in  six  years,  but  drops 
ack  at  least  twice,  so  that  it  takes  him  eight 
years  to  complete  the  course.  Now,  I  do  not 
advocate  the  adoption  of  this  plan  in  American 
schools.  It  has  very  serious  defects^  which  the 
Germans  themselves  recognize ;  but  it  certainly 
tends  to  wonderful  thoroughness  in  all  school- 
work.  It  would  seem  that  holding  the  pupils 
back  would  be  discouraging  to  them,  and  that 


there  would  be  little  incentive  to  earnest  tfi(ft- 
cation.  I  have  the  testimony  of  adult  (Ger- 
mans that  the  plan  works  well,  that  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  year's  work,  especially  the  last,  addi 
to  the  clearness  of  the  subjects,  and  fixes  mad 
that  had  not  been  well  understood.  The  fatt 
year,  instead  of  being  irksome,  is  desaibed 
as  being  full  of  interest." 

The  enrichment  of  the  course  has  its  rids 
and  surely  impoverishment  is  not  free  fraa 
merited  criticism.  Dr.  Chancellor  in  "Osr 
Schools,  their  Administration  and  Supenri* 
sion "  sa]rs ;  "  The  general  fact  is  that  at  the 
present  time  the  fashion  in  the  schools  is  tD 
carry  out  too  narrow,  too  uniform  a  ctirria- 
lum.  It  needs  to  be  broadened  and  cnridied 
But  it  does  not  need  to  be  increased  in  the  ose 
of  any  individual  child." 

Let  us  retain  all  of  the  time  now  allotted 
to  the  course^ and  concentrate  on  essentials 
even  though  we  eliminate  one-half  of  die  boB; 
and  then  teach  the  remaining  half  so  thor- 
oughly that  a  child  who  is  forced  into  die  bos- 
iness  world  at  the  age  of  fourteen  can  offer 
his  employer  habits  and  equipment  to  meet  tiie 
demands  in  the  labor  world,  and  at  the  suat 
time  let  us  arouse  in  him  such  a  desire  to 
know  that  opportunities  to  enter  the  fatgfaer 
and  richer  fields  of  knowledge  will  be  eageriir 
sought  after  by  him.  A  thirst  for  knowledge 
is  more  valuable  than  knowledge  itself.  A 
hunger  for  knowledge  should  be  the  objectift, 
rather  than  the  possession  of  it 

More  than  anything  else  we  need  a  better 
adjustment  of  courses  of  study  to  environ- 
ment, wise  and  sympathedc  supervision,  better 
methods  of  grading  and  promoting  and  a 
greater  number  of  skilled  teachers  in  dais- 


rooms. 


COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 


The  President  appointed  the  foUowiie 
committees  to  act  during  the  aesstoos  of 
the  convention: 

Nominating  Committees— Hon.  Reed  B.  Td- 
trick,  Harrisourg;  Dr.  J.  H.  AUeman,  Greeos- 
burg;  Prof.  George  Wheeler,  Philadelirfiia. 

Auditing  Committee — Prof.  John  W.  Mogper, 
Philadelphia;  Prof.  E.  M.  Baalsbaugh,  Ldh 
anon;  Miss  Amanda  G.  Stout,  Reading. 

Special  Auditing  Committee— Supt  Addisoa 
L.  Jones,  West  Chester;  and  Supt  Robert  £ 
Laramy,  Phoenixville. 

Enrollment  Committee— Dr.  Geo.  W.  Fkwh 
ders,  Philadelphia;  Supt  H.  H.  Baish,  Al- 
toona;  Supt  T.  G.  McGeary,  Washington; 
Supt.  John  W.  Snoke,  Lebanon;  and  Prof.  A 
C.  LaBarre,  Easton. 

Resolutions— Prof.  W.  D.  Lewis.  Philadel- 
phia; Supt.  C.  J.  Scott,  Uniontown;  Snjt 
Samuel  Hamilton,  Braddock;  Dr.  A.  H 
Yocum,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  H. 
B.  Davis,  Califomia  (Pa.)  Normal  School 


♦— 


WEDNESDAY   EVENING. 


THE  session  of  the  evening  was  opened 
with  music  by  the  Hi|;h  Schad 
Orchestra,  followed  by  two  violin  solos  Vy 
Mr.  Israel  Fellmann,  one  of  the  pafoK 
artists  who  delighted  the  Association  with 
their  music  during  the  sessions  of  this 
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vention.  His  playing  of  Schumann's 
"  Traumerei/'  with  mute  on  violin,  we 
never  heard  surpassed  on  this  instrument. 

DR.  SNEDDIN's  address. 

One  of  the  speakers  of  the  evening,  Dr. 
David  T.  Sneddin,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  was 
then  introduced  for  an  address  on 

CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION. 

We  may  take  al  an  index  to  the  vitality  of 
any  human  institution  the  number  of  problems 
to  which  it  gives  rise.  We  have  accepted  in 
American  life  and  modem  life  generdly  the 
notion  of  evolution  towards  the  better.  Evo- 
lution can  not  take  place  without  giving  rise 
to  the  necessity  for  new  adjustments;  and 
among^  human  beings  where  progress  is  made 
on  a  basis  of  knowledge,  new  adjustments  give 
rise  to  problems.  Judged  by  this  standard,  our 
public  schools  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  evolu- 
tion because  all  sorts  of  problems  are  upon  us. 
Many  are  formulated  within  the  ranks  of  our 
profession,  others  come  to  us  from  outside  our 
profession  and  the  public  insists  that  we  shall 
solve  our  problems. 

Again,  our  rate  of  progress  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  to  which  some  of  us  in 
any  given  institution  are  able  to  so  formulate 
our  problems  so  that  the  way  to  a  solution  is 
indicated.  Some  of  our  human  institutions 
present  problems  that  trouble  us  incessantly. 
Age  after  age  has  gone  by  without  their  solu- 
tion. In  all  human  institutions  problems  no 
sooner  arise  than  they  must  be  analyzed  and 
interpreted,  and  ways  for  their  solution  detected. 
As  we  introduce  scientific  methods  it  becomes 
increasingly  possible  to  solve  our  problems. 
Think  of  the  progress  made  in  medicme  in  the 
hst  century  since  we  have  come  to  know 
bacteriology,  because  some  men  have  been  able 
to  state  and  to  work  out  the  certain  medical 
problems  toward  solutions. 

Li  education  we  must  proceed  by  clumsy 
methods.  Education  rests  on  science,  on  psy- 
chology, a  science  more  obscure  than  anv 
other.  Engineering,  agriculture,  government 
have  not  more  dimcult  problems  underljring 
them  than  has  education.  Though  our  prob- 
lems are  hazy  and  difficult,  progress  will  be 
determinea  by  the  degree  to  which  we  can 
formulate,  face,  analyze  and  find  solutions  to 
them.  The  general  field  of  education  is  largely 
penetrated  by  tradition.  The  scientific  atti- 
tude is  confronted  by  the  custom  attitude 
wmch  obscures  cur  view  of  them^  and  puts 
every  new  movement  on  the  defensive.  More 
problems  are  being  formulated  with  increasing 
clearness  as  time  goes  on.  ^  We  have  problems 
of  organization  and  administration. 

In  Pennsylvania  ki  the  last  six  years  edu- 
cation has  taken  great  strides  forward.  We 
have  the  problems  of  training  teachers  and  of 
moulding  public  opinion  in  reference  to  sup- 
port Generation  after  generation  appears  the 
problem  of  method.  None  of  these  do  I  in^ 
tend  to  discuss,  because  to  be  fruitful  I  must 
confine  myself  to  one  problem,  and  suggest  or 
hint  at  a  solution.  I  feel  just  as  a  student 
finds  in   scientific   study,   that  when   he  has 


clearly  stated  a  problem  he  has  half  solved  it 
I  feel  that  way  about  our  educational  problems. 
It  is  profitable  to  seek  to  formulate  m  knovm 
terms  the  problems  of  education.  The  major 
problem  of  to-night  is  that  of  utilizing  to  better 
advantage  the  means  at  our  disposal  in  the  ed- 
ucational process.  These  consist  largely  of  the 
subjects  to  be  taught,  the  equipment,  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher,  etc.  The  chief  means, 
however,  are  the  subjects  we  teach. 

Within  the  larger  problem  of  efficiency  in 
our  work  I  want  to  discuss  onl^r  the  subor- 
dinate problem,  "How  can  we  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  work  by  a  better  definition  of 
the  goals  we  have  in  view  in  the  teaching  of 
the  subjects  we  do  employ?"  Many  of  us  fre- 
quently allow  ourselves  to  think  of  the  subjects 
taught  as  ends  in  themselves.  That  is  the 
commonest  of  all  human  errors — to  mistake 
means  for  ends,  and  so  expend  our  effect  on 
the  means  that  they  become  ends,  and  so  they 
prove  abortive. 

In  other  professions,  as  in  the  great  military 
calling,  whenever  militarism  became  an  end, 
not  a  means  to  secure  human  freedom,  it  be- 
came destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
manity. At  times  in  the  minds  of  its  votaries 
religion  has  been  an  end  in  itself.  One  can 
think  of  whole  peoples  who  fell  victims  to  this 
error  of  mistaking  means  for  ends,  making 
eating,  drinking,  dress  ends  in  themselves 
rather  than  as  means  for  a  larger  development. 

I  shall  try  to  interpret  my  problem  of  to- 
night in  terms  of  subjects  and  in  particular 
groups  of  persons  to  be  taught,  children  of 
from  II  or  12  to  16  or  17  years  of  age.  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  that  neld  of  American 
education,  in  which  we  are  least  efficient  in 
getting  results.  I  have  visited  a  great  many 
European  schools,  and  I  came  away  from  the 
European  primary  schools  feeling  that  on  the 
average,  our  American  primary  work  was  very 
often  better  than  theirs,  because  we  had  been 
able  to  achieve  definite  results  with  a  mini- 
mum draft  on  childish  happiness  and  growth. 
We  have  combined  natural  methods  of  devel- 
opment and  have  carried  the  children  along 
toward  special  forms  of  attainment.  But  all 
my  expenence  in  European  schools  has  led  me 
to  believe,  takinp^  all  our  children  into  consid- 
eration, that  it  is  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
16  years  that  we  fail,  on  a  great  many  points. 
We  are  least  efficient  in  the  last  two  grades  of 
the  grammar  school  and  the  first  year  or  two 
in  the  high  school.  Compared  with  the 
schools  of  Germany,  Scotland,  England,  and 
some  other  countries,  we  do  not  achieve  the 
results  we  should.  The  problem  is  one  of  a 
clearer  definition  of  purpose  in  connection  of 
the  means  we  have  employed  in  this  period. 
I  am  confronted  with  the  question,  Don't  we 
know  what  we  are  after?  Yes.  We  do  have 
purposes  of  two  kinds. 

In  reference  to  any  particular  subject  we 
have  our  problem  defined  in  terms  of  subject- 
matter,  but  that  is  means  and  not  an  end.  In 
the  upper  gframmar  grades  we  teach  geographv 
as  expressed  in  some  text  Why  do  we  teach 
it?  Our  first  answer  is  that  they  may  have 
knowledge.  But  why  must  they  have  that  par- 
ticular knowledge?  We  are  then  forced  to 
put  our  definition  into  different  terms.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school  all  over  this 
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country  algebra  is  a  prescribed  subject  Why 
should  these  children  be  taught  algebra?  One 
answer  is,  In  order  that  they  may  know  it 
But  why  should  these  children  know  algebra? 
In  Massachusetts  I  asked  the  question,  "  Why 
should  algebra  be  a  prescribed  subject  in  a 
girls  high  school  ?"  Some  answered,  '*  So  that 
the  girls  may  enter  college."  I  then  asked, 
What  about  the  girls  who  will  not  enter  col- 
lege? The  answer  was.  So  that  th^.  may 
know  algebra.  I  then  asked.  Why  should  they 
know  algebra  in  preference  to  knowledge  of 
something  else?  We  can  ask  these  questions 
concerning  any  subject,  and  the  answers  can 
be  give  in  terms  of  the  subject  or  we  can 
enter  another  field.  Sometimes  the  answers 
come  in  vague  forms.  One  person  says  alge- 
bra should  be  taught  for  '*  culture,"  another 
that  it  should  be  taught  as  a  gymnastic  exer- 
cise; another  that  algebra  is  useful  in  many 
vocations :  another  says,  Without  algebra*  it  is 
impossible  to  study  some  aspect  of  the 
sciences. 

I  viould  like  to  raise  the  question.  What  is 
the  object,  in  any  fundamental  way,  in  the 
study  of  history  in  the  upper  grammar  grades 
or  the  high  school?  The  answer  comes. 
Every  person  should  know  the  history  of  his 
own  country.  But  I  press  the  question,  Why 
should  every  person  know  the  history  of  his 
own  country?  The  answer  comes,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  good  citizenship.  This  is  like  the  other 
answer,  the  culture  value  of  algebra,— both 
vague  and  undefined. 

I  do  not  want  to  prejudge  these  questions. 
Do  not  think  I  disbelieve  in  the  educational 
value  of  these  subjects;  but  as  educators  we 
are  not  on  sound  ground  when  we  are  able  to 
define  the  value  of  our  subjects  only  in  terms 
of  subject-matter  or  other  vague  terms.  Our 
position  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  physician 
of  long  ago  who  used  the  traditional  remedies. 
One  school  administered  lar^e  quantities;  the 
other  small  quantities.  Their  purposes  were 
not  so  definite  that  they  could  reckon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  means  they  employed. 

The  question  before  us  is  the  problem  of 
efficiencv.  What  is  efficiency?  It  is  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  desired  result  with  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  energy.  There  are 
several  factors  in  efficiency.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  efficiency  in  human  achieve- 
ment without  a  definite  goal  You  can't  go 
anywhere  unless  you  know  where  you  are  go- 
ing— unless  you  have  a  definite  goal.  The 
right  methods  of  achieving  this  goal  must  be 
employed.  We  must  proceed  more  and  more 
to  analyze  our  purposes  and  ends,  our  goals 
so  that  we  can  demonstrate  that  we  have 
achieved  them,  and  so  that  we  can  test  the 
means  we  employ  to  achieve  our  goals.  For 
example,  we  employ  mathematics  because  it 
trains  the  mind.  That  is  too  vague  a  goal. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  mental  training.  Some 
kinds  of  mental  training  prevent  other  kinds. 
The  study  of  algebra  trains  the  mind  for  the 
further  study  of  algebra,  but  whether  the 
study  of  algebra  trains  for  life  is  all  guess- 
work. We  do  not  know  why  we  teach  so  many 
foreign  languages.  I  have  a  pet  theory  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  in  America  is  really  to 
teach  only  one  foreign  language  and  teach  it 
well  to  those  who  want  it,  instead  of  giving 


three  and  in  no  one  of  them  getting  any  re- 
sults that  are  worth  while.  At  present  we  do 
not  get  efficiency  in  speech  or  writing.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reaction  on  the  work  in  Eng- 
lish. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  educators  to  know 
why  this  or  that  is  being  taught  so  that  we 
may  check  up  our  expenditure  of  effort  I  do 
not  have  in  mind  vocational  end&.  I  have 
been  convinced  that  we  will  develop  more  and 
more  of  it  in  the  United  States.  We  will  dis- 
tinguish between  vocational  training  and  cul- 
tural training.  They  do  not  fuse.  We  can 
?et  culture  if  we  want  it  if  we  set  up  culture 
or  a  goal  and  use  the  proper  methods.  But 
we  will  have  to  define  tne  goals  in  terms  of 
educational  "  goods."  In  attaining  efliciency  in 
our  work  we  want  to  go  at  the  problem  of  ed- 
ucation between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  more 
definitely  than  we  have  done.  In  the  primary 
grades  we  make  progress  in  teaching  the  chil- 
dren to  read  aloud.  Do  we  continue  that  in 
grades  5  to  8,  so  the  pupils  increase  in  abOity 
to  read  ?  I  do  not  know  what  should  be  dw 
goal  in  the  5th  to  the  8th  grades  in  reading 
aloud.  After  the  fifth  grade  most  pupils  go 
backward  in  penmanship.  We  ought  to  agree 
on  what  to  expect  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades 
in  penmanship,  so  that  we  can  conserve  the 
powers  of  the  pupils.  In  the  primary  grades 
penmanship  may  have  legibilitsr  as  its  control- 
ling principle ;  whereas  in  the  high  school  ^eed 
must  come  in.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  let  down 
on  legibility  at  this  period.  I  am  not  sure. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  we  should  know  our 
purposes  in  order  to  achieve  definite  results. 

But  enough  of  illustration.  In  the  period  I 
have  described,  from  I3  to  16  years,  our  educa- 
tion is  inefficient  all  over  the  country,  beaose 
we  follow  the  traditional  way  of  doing  things^ 
There  is  no  keen  adaptaion  of  means  to  ends. 
There  is  no  definition  in  educational  terms  of 
our  ends.  I  believe  that  in  the  next  few 
years  we  will  make  good  progress  in  this  di- 
rection. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  you  that  on  the 
public  schools  in  America  is  devolving  a 
greater  and  sreater  burden.  It  is  an  indicatioo 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  schools. 
The  public  school,  of  all  the  educatiooa] 
means,  is  practically  the  only  one  that  is  in  an 
undivided  sense  under  public  control.  It  is 
the  most  socialistic  institution  in  America.  No 
sect  can  affect  its  appeal  to  the  people  or  its 
control  by  the  people.  Society  is  turning  con- 
stantly to  the  public  schools  as  the  agency  on 
which  to  load  the  responsibility  of  preparing 
the  children  for  the  growing  complexities  cS 
our  civilization.  So  the  burden  is  on  us  to  so 
expend  the  time  and  the  means  at  our  com- 
mand that  we  can  accomplish  the  results  de- 
sired. Scientific  management  may  be  neces- 
sary in  business,  but  is  more  necessary  in  the 
public  school  work  of  America. 

DR.    p.    p.    CLAXTON's    address. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Gaxton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  followed  Dr.  Sncd- 
din  in  an  address  on  the  work  and  needs 
of  his  National  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Yoit 
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will  be  interested  to  know  about  the  problems 
in  education  as  we  see  them  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  as  they  appear  to  your  new 
Commissioner,  and  also  what  he  hopes  to  ac- 
complish. I  am  vour  servant,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  expect  of  me  the  things  that  you  want 
done,  and  you  can  indicate  the  things  that  you 
think  should  be  done. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation is  or  has  done.  As  I  see  it,  the  most 
important  problem  in  education  to-day  in 
America  is  the  problem  of  the  country  schools, 
in  which  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  the  United  States  receive  their  education. 
Only  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  lives  in  the  country  districts, 
but  the  country  districts  have  many  more  chil- 
dren in  proportion  to  their  population  than 
have  the  urb^n  communities.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, where  almost  the  whole  population  is 
rural,  there  are  100  children  to  every  50  men 
of  voting  age.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the 
population  is  chiefly  in  the  towns,  there  are 
only  52  children  to  every  108  men  of  voting 
ipe.  The  children  are  in  the  country,  and  the 
atizens  of  the  future  are  to  be  educated,  if 
at  all.  in  the  rural  schools ;  and  therefore  the 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools  is  as  much 
interested  in  the  rural  schools  as  in  his  own 
city  schools,  because  he  is  employed  to  serve 
Ac  citizens  of  the  future,  and  to  try  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  citizens  of  the 
future.  Therefore  the  most  important  thing 
in  American  education  is  the  public  schools  of 
the  country. 

In  the  cities  other  influences  in  addition  to 
die  schools  aid  in  the  education  of  the  child. 
There  is  a  church  on  almost  every  comer. 
There  are  Sunday  Schools  and  associations  in 
tile  churches,  libraries,  reading  rooms,  news- 

Sipers  and  magazines.  The  rural  districts  are 
rifely  without  these  agencies  for  good. 
Therefore  it  is  most  important  to  look  after 
tiie  niral  schools  because  they  are  the  only 
or  chief  means  of  education  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Ap»in,  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  well  as 
the  State  Departments  have  done  less  for  the 
mral  schools  than  for  the  city  systems.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  has  done  very  little  di- 
rectly for  the  public  schools  of  the  country 
distncts.  There  has  been  more  effort  to  serve 
Ae  city  schools,  the  colleges  and  the  univer- 
sities. The  problems  are  more  difficult  in  the 
cottntry.  The  country  teacher  r^eeds  the  help. 
She  is  less  helped  by  other  influences  than  her 
feDow-worker  in  the  city.  In  the  city  there 
is  organization.  There  she  would  fill  a  defi- 
nite place.  She  would  have  a  principal  to 
help  her  in  her  work.  A  wise  superintendent 
would  lay  out  the  course.  There  would  be 
supervisors  to  suggest  better  ways  of  doing 
things.  The  board  of  Education  would  back 
up  her  endeavors.  But  in  the  country  the 
teacher  is  her  own  principal,  supervisor,  super- 
intendent and  largely  her  own  school  board, 
makinflT  the  courses,  promoting  the  pupils,  ad- 
administering  the  discipline.  The  country 
teacher  needs  help.  In  the  city  large  num- 
bers of  children  can  be  brought  together  and 
the  work  can  be  divided.  The  children  can  be 
grouped  and  special  teachers  provided.  There 
be  co-operation.    In  the  country  there  is 


only  one  teacher  for  all  the  grades  and  that 
one  teacher  must  teach  all  the  classes.  There 
are  from  thirty-five  to  forty  children,  divided 
into  thirty-five  to  forty  classes,  with  five  or 
ten  minutes  for  each  class  recitation  during 
the  day.  There  is  no  public  library  and  little 
opportunity  for  outside  work.  This  is  the 
great  problem.  I  have  asked  first  of  all  for  an 
appropriation  of  $40,000  so  that  we  can  have 
a  department  of  rural  schools,  with  a  group  of 
men,  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  country, 
well-paid,  with  an  allowance  for  travelling  ex- 
penses, so  that  they  can  go  into  foreign  coun- 
tries to  learn  how  they  are  solving  their  pub- 
lic school  problems  there.  They  should  come 
back  and  adapt  what  mi^ht  be  useful  to  Amer- 
ican conditions.  Bulletms  should  be  issued 
from  time  to  time  containing  suggestions  as 
to  better  ways  of  doing  things.  These  men 
should  have  sufficient  allowance  for  travelling 
expenses  for  attending  meeting  throughout 
the  coimtry,  where  they  can  hsten  and  per- 
haps advise;  and  they  should  have  time  to 
meet  our  legislators  so  that  we  may  secure 
better  laws.  If  we  can  have  so  much  we  can 
add  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  to  the  results 
from  the  money  now  expended  for  rural  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States. 

The  next  problem  is  that  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Since  all  the  children  are  going  to 
school,  not  alone  the  children  of  the  fortunate, 
and  each  must  be  prepared  for  life,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  only  that  of  making  people  wise 
and  good  but  of  making  them  good  for  some- 
thing. This  subject^  is  found  on  programs 
evenrwhere  to-day,  it  is  discussed  m  books^ 
commissions  visit  everywhere.  There  is  an  as- 
sociation for  the  promotion  and  advancement 
of  vocational  education.  There  is  need  of  a 
centra]  body  to  study  these  problems  and  at 
least  bring  together  what  others  have  been 
able  to  work  out  and  add  a  little  to  that 

Therefore  I  have  asked  for  another  $40^- 

000  for  a  group  of  men  to  study  vocational 
education — ^trade  schools  in  cities  and  agricul- 
tural schools  in  the  country;  the  problems  of 
commercial  education  and  schools  for  home- 
making — ^the  greatest  occupation  for  women. 

1  hope  we  will  have  good  men  with  the  best 
possible  salaries — two  or  more  to  study  city 
schools ;  two  or  more  to  study ^  agriculttire ; 
two  or  more  to  study  domestic  education. 
They  should  be  allowed  their  travelling  ex- 

genses  and  go  wherever  these  problems  are 
eing  discussed. 

Next  comes  the  problem  of  the  health  of 
the  children  in  the  schools.^  This  is  a  new 
subject  Never  before  in  history  has  every 
child  been  expected  to  go  to  school  by  com- 
pulsion of  law.  It  is  a  new  thing  to  do  this — 
to  take  the  children  out  of  the  sunlight  and 
the  air  and  place  them  in  abnormal  conditions. 
We  must  see  that  this  does  not  result  in  phys- 
ical weakness.  So  I  have  established  a  de- 
partment of  hygiene  and  sanitation  with  a  good 
strong  man  at  the  head.  We  wanted  a  skilled 
physician.  Dr.  Dressier  is  now  at  work  on 
the  question  of  school  houses — houses  that 
shall  be  dustless,  well  lighted,  well  heated, 
safe  for  the  children  to  attend.  The  whole 
problem  of  the  health  of  the  children  will  be 
considered  by  this  group  of  people.  We  talk 
much  of  the  conservation  of  our  forests.    Of 
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far  more  importance  is  the  conservation  of 
our  children.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  die  annually  in  this  country  for  lack 
of  proper  attention  to  their  health. 

Next  comes  the  problem  of  the  hi^h  schools. 
I  have  asked  for  an  assistant  commissioner  so 
that  the  commissioner  may  have  some  time 
to  think  and  to  go  where  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  first-hand  information,  and  also 
so  that  he  can  bring  to  the  people  information 
as  to  what  we  are  doii%  and  what  we  have 
learned.  This  assistant  should  be  an  expert 
in  secondary  education. 

Next  comes  the  problem  of  higher  educa- 
tion— ^the  problem  of  the  colleges,  the  univer- 
sities, the  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools 
and  the  normal  schools.  So  far  we  have  done 
little  for  the  normal  schools  and  not  much 
more  for  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  col- 
leges. The  policy  of  the  Government  has 
been  most  niggardly  in  dealing  widi  these  latter 
institutions.  1  am  g^oing  to  ask  for  $18,000 
annually  for  a  division  of  higher  education. 
This  division  has  already  been  established,  but 
I  want  to  give  Dr.  Babcock  an  assistant  We 
want  a  good  man  to  look  after  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  schools  and  see  that  the 
money  appropriated  to  them  is  wisely  ex- 
pended. Particularly  do  we  want  to  look 
after  the  negro  agricultural  colleges.  The 
money  appropriated  to  them  is  frequently  mis- 
si>ent  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  it 
wisely.  We  need  a  good  man  to  take  this  in 
charge,  a  man  who  knows  the  negro  and 
understands  the  South.  We  need  a  man  to 
stud}r  the  normal  school  question  and  the 
training  of  teachers. 

We  have  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  the 
best  library  on  education  in  the  world.  After 
Dr.  Brown  had  sorted  out  the  waste  material 
we  had  remaining  100,000  bound  volumes,  and 
are  adding  about  10,000  each  year.  We  spend 
about  $3,000  on  books  after  we  get  copies  of 
all  the  books  copyrighted  during  the  previous 
year.  But  none  of  these  books  get  out  among 
the  school  people  and  few  of  them  are  ever 
used.  We  hope  to  make  this  library  the  cen- 
tral place  in  this  country  for  the  investigation 
of  educational  questions.  I  am  asking  Con- 
gress for  a  man  skilled  in  education  who  may 
become  the  assistant  of  any  man  who  wishes 
to  make  use  of  our  library  in  the  investigation 
of  any  educational  problem  he  may  have  in 
hand. 

In  addition  we  want  to  co-operate  with  the 
people  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does. 
We  want  to  be  able  to  help  any  man  who  is 
working  out  a  special  problem  and  tell  the 
world  of  his  success  or  failure  and  the  reasons 
of  that  success  or  failure.  We  hope  to  make 
the  Bureau  of  Edttcation  function  vitally  in 
this  country's  educational  work,  to  make  in  a 
great  clearing  house  where  it  will  be  possible 
to  find  out  what  is  being  done  on  any  educa- 
tional line  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

If  I  had  time  I  would  tell  you  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  order  to  bring  our  statistics 
up  to  date. 

I  tell  you  all  these  things  because  you  have 
the  right  to  know  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
I  have  the  right  to  your  support  in  getting 
Congress  to  do  some  of  these  things.  Do  you 
take   the   hint?    Your    Congressman    will   be 


ready  to  listen  to  you.  We  now  receive  lest 
than  $80^000  annually,  and  it  must  be  in- 
creased. And  I  shall  keep  asking  for  more 
and  more,  if  I  am  continued  in  my  present 
position.  Any  Commissioner  with  an  appro- 
priation of  half  a  million  could  make  it  worth 
fifty  millions  to  the  country  by  adding  to  the 
efficiency  of  public  education  throughout  the 

Nation. 

♦ 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 


THE  devotional  exercises  were  conducted 
by   Dr.   Edwin  H.   Delk,  of   Phila- 
delphia. 

The  general  topic  of  the  morning  was 
"The  Training  of  the  Teacher."  Under 
this  head  there  were  two  papers  read  and 
several  discussions.  The  nrst  of  these 
papers  was  read  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Chambers, 
of  Pittsburgh,  entitled 

CO-OPXRATION  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  THI 
HIGH   SCHOOL  TEACHES. 

Among  the  ideas  which  have  stimulated  the 
development  of  educational  theoiy  and  guided 
its  application  in  practice  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  none  has  bmi  quite  so 
effective  as  the  grou^  of  concepts  adapted 
from  the  field  of  biology.  Sudi  ideas  as 
"organism,"  "environment,'  "function,"  and 
"  development,"  have  made  it  easy  for  us  to 
think  of  education  as  a  process  of  co-ordinat- 
ing instincts,  of  stimulating  growth,  of  direct- 
ing development,  of  reorganizing  experience; 
they  have  also  helped  us  to  give  up  the  once 
useful  but  no  longer  important  figures  of  shap- 
ing plastic  clay  or  of  stamping  impressions  on 
a  tabula  rasa. 

Not  only  have  these  biological  conce^  rev- 
olutionized the  aims  and  methods  of  mstmc- 
tion  and  training,  but  the^r  have  profoundly 
affected  our  ideas  of  organization  and  admin- 
istration. Just  as  the  conception  of  "the 
web  of  life"  unified  all  life  for  the  biologist; 
just  as  the  thought  of  "society  as  an  organ- 
ism" enabled  men  to  think  dearly  and  act 
wisely  in  working  out  the  maze  of  mutual 
interdependences  in  present  da^  society;  so  the 
tardy  idea  of  organic  relationships  among 
educational  and  other  social  institutions  is 
gradually  laying  a  foundation  for  a  system  of 
universal  co-operation  which  will  increase  in- 
definitely the  efficiency  of  each  separate  insti- 
tution. Teachers  are  learning  to  think  of  the 
elementary  schools,  not  as  the  single  and  sep- 
arate institution  which  alone  is  responsible  for 
transmitting  to  children  the  fundamentals  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  but  rather  as  the  place 
where  the  converging  forces  of  society  at  large 
are  brought  to  bear  on  the  ri^ng  generation 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  given  work.  All 
institutions  are  responsible  for  a  share  of 
the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  but  tiicy 
make  their  respective  contributions  through 
the  elementary  school.  It  is  their  active  agent, 
discharging  their  mutual  obligations  and  re- 
ceiving their  mutual  support. 

In  this  discussion,  then,  we  most  think  of 
each  specialized  educational  institution  simptf 
as  the  point  of  incidence  to  which  the  forces 
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of  all  educational  institutions  converge  for 
the  doing  of  a  particukir  work.  It  has  no 
independent  existence  and  no  rights  of  its 
own.  The  moment  it  begins  to  regard  its 
activity  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  to  work  out 
of  relation  to  other  schools,  it  cripples  its  own 
efficiency.  Its  organic  relations  must  be  clearly 
perceived  and  insistently  maintained.  This  in^ 
teractioQ  of  institutions  expresses  itself  as  co- 
operation. 

The  training  of  secondary  teachers  is  a  spe- 
cialized service  and  can  best  be  carried  on  by 
a  special  institution  of  collegiate  grade.  Ul- 
timatdy,  the  school  for  training  secondary 
teachers  should  become  a  graduate  school,  but 
for  the  present  that  ideal  is  beyond  our  reach. 
Whether  this  school  shall  be  a  department  of 
a  college,  one  of  the  co-ordinate  schools  of  a 
university,  or  a  separate  institution,  must  be 
determined  largely  by  conditions  within  the 
state.  That  is  a  question  of  administration 
and  need  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  work 
done.  But  whatever  form  its  organization 
and  administration  majr  take,  such  a  school 
must  establish  and  mamtain  the  closest  pos- 
sible organic  relationships  with  all  other  insti- 
totions  which  affect  or  are  affected  by  its 
work. 

Assuming  adeouate  scholarship,  which  is 
fundamental  in  all  professions,  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  {professional  training 
of  the  secondary  teacher,  is  the  actual  practice 
in  class  instruction.  It  may  be  further  added 
that  this  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  equip- 
ment to  provide.  The  provision  of  educa- 
tional theory  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter ; 
fairly  satisfactory  text-books  and  good  instruc- 
tors abound  in  this  field.  But  to  secure  for 
each  prospective  secondary  teacher  a  sufficient 
amount  of  actual  teaching  in  actual  secondary 
schools,  under  normal  conditions  in  which  the 
classes  taught  must  satisfy  the  standards  im- 
posed on  the  students  of  experienced  teachers 
m  the  best  schools,  is  thus  far  a  task  all  but 
impossible.  The  private  "model"  or  "prac- 
tice school "  has  not  ^ven  entire  satisfaction : 
at  best  it  is  an  expedient  relied  upon  because 
nothing  better  is  available.  Such  a  school 
should  be  maintained  only  for  purposes  of 
experiment  and  observation;  in  that  capacity 
it  may  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  But  the  actual  practice  of  teach- 
ing, to  be  of  ^eatest  value,  must  be  secured 
in  the  public  high  schools,  or  other  secondary 
schools,  which  are  later  to  employ  the  teach- 
ers thus  trained. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  then,  the  chief 
prc^lem  of  co-operation  in  the  training  of 
secondary  teachers  centers  in  the  relations  es- 
tabli^ed  between  the  teachers'  college  and 
the  public  high  schools  of  its  community. 
There  are  many  other  co-operative  relations 
to  be  fostered,  to  be  sure,  but  the  importance 
of  this  particular  problem  and  the  necessary 
limits  of  this  paper  make  it  desirable  to  con- 
sider here  only  the  co-operative  relations  be- 
tween the  teachers'  college  and  the  high 
sdiools  within  its  sphere  of  influence. 

What  are  the  essentials  of  the  problem? 
Briefly  these:  I.  Since  the  teachers'  college 
has  for  its  chief  function  the  preliminary 
training:  of  high  school  teachers  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  teachers  already  in  the  ser- 


vice, its  necessity  for  studying  the  needs  of 
the  high  schools  and  maintaimng  sympathetic 
relations  with  them  is  apparent.  A  few  of 
the  obligations  of  the  teachers'  college  are: 
(i)  Through  its  system  of  apprenticeship  and 
practice  teaching  to  furnish  the  high  schools 
with  a  limited  amount  of  free  mstruction 
and  other  student  assistance;  (2)  To  make 
itself  an  educational  laboratory  where  tiie 
problems  of  the  schools  may  be  worked  out; 
an  educational  clinic  where  peculiar  and  ex- 
ceptional cases  may  be  examined  and  treated; 
and  an  educational  clearing-house  where  the 
results  of  scientific  investigations  and  educa- 
tional experiments  in  all  countries  may  be 
accessible  to  school  men;  (3)  To  bring  to- 
gether, in  occasional  meetings,  or  conventions, 
the  representatives  of  all  the  high  schools  for 
the  discussion  of  common  problems  and  the 
promotion  of  professional  interests.  II.  On 
the  other  hand  the  high  schools  must  (i)  make 
provision  for  discovering  suitable  candidates 
for  training  and  for  directing  them  to  the 
teachers'  college;  (2)  assist  in  any  way  they 
can  in  the  training  of  the  candidates  they  fur- 
nish; and  (3)  be  willing  to  receive  into  their 
faculties  the  teachers  thus  trained  when  sent 
out  properly  endorsed;  even  giving  them  the 
preference  among  candidates  when  other  qual- 
ifications are  equal. 

I.  THE    CO-OPERATIVE    OBLIGATIONS     OF    THE 
teachers'  COLLEGE. 

These  are  so  evident  that  they  require  but 
little  elaboration. 

1.  Any  thorogoing  system  of  training  should 
include,  if  possible,  two  years  of  actual  school- 
room experience,  from  one  to  three  hours  a 
day  according  to  the  kind  of  service;  one 
year  of  apprenticeship  involvings  but  little 
teaching  but  including  all  the  routine  processes 
of  school  management,  laboratory  assistance, 
supervision  of  study,  individual  instruction, 
examination  and  review  exercises,  etc.;  and 
one  year  of  actual  teaching  under  careful 
supervision,  with  entire  responsibility  for  the 
progress  of  the  class.  In  supplying  such  prac- 
tical experience  to  the  teachers-in-training  the 
college  can,  at  the  same  time,  render  great 
service  to  the  high  schools.  The  availability 
of  these  young  teachers-in-training  without 
any  cost  to  the  schools  receiving  them,  makes 
it  possible  for  the  schools  to  enrich  their  cur- 
ricula by  offering  additional  courses  which 
cost  them  nothing,  to  relieve  overburdened 
teachers  by  assigning  a  part  of  their  work  to 
student  apprentices  or  practice-teachers,  to 
replace  teachers  temporarily  absent  without 
delay  or  confusion,  to  free  the  principal  for 
supervision  and  administration  by  relieving 
him  of  a  part  of  his  teaching,  to  divide  large 
classes  into  smaller  divisions  for  more  inten- 
sive instruction,  and  in  many  other  ways  to 
reduce  expense,  relieve  congestion,  and  lighten 
burdens.  By  this  free  instruction  the  teachers' 
college  may  greatly  assist  the  high  schools  of 
the  neighborhood  m  expending  and  improving 
their  work. 

2.  The  rapid  development  of  professional 
spirit  in  recent  years  has  produced  a  demand 
for  accurate  knowledge  instead  of  opinion  or 
tradition  in  educational  affairs.  This  condi- 
tion is  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of  the  rapid 
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increase  in  the  number  of  educational  labora- 
tories, experimental  classes,  research  bureaus, 
clinics,  special  classes,  scientific  societies,  tech- 
mcal  journals,  etc,  in  the  last  decade.  The 
problems  in  education  requiring  scientific  treat- 
jncnt  are  so  numerous,  and  the  necessary 
methods  and  apparatus  are  frequently  so  tech- 
jucal  that  the  teachers'  college  seems  the  only 
logical  place  for  their  investigation.  Again, 
Mnless  the  college  maintains  an  educational 
«wcum,  a  professional  library,  a  bureau  of 
educational  information,  and  keeps  their  doors 
wide  open  for  the  busy  but  ambitious  teachers, 
there  is  no  place  where  they  may  go  for  the 
knowledge  they  are  so  much  in  need  of.  The 
progress  of  educational  science  is  so  rapid 
that  no  teacher  may  hope  to  keep  abreast  of 
all  its  developments.  The  teachers'  college 
must  be  a  clearing-house  of  educational  knowl- 
edge. All  of  its  resources  and  equipment  must 
be  at  the  command  of  the  public  schools. 

3.  It  can  not  be  seriously  questioned  that  the 
teachers'  collie  should  be  the  center  of  the 
educational  life  of  the  community.  Here 
conventions  should  be  called  for  the  discussion 
of  vital  problems,  for  exchange  of  opinions 
and  practice,  for  arousing  interest  and  stimu- 
lating activity  in  pending  movements.  Here 
educational  societies,  committees,  delegations 
should  come  tojj^ether  for  their  deliberations; 
here  valuable  discoveries  should  be  disclosed 
and  applied;  and  here  mere  fads  should  be 
unmasked.  From  meetings  conducted  here, 
waves  of  educational  influence  should  go  out, 
not  only  to  affect  the  high  and  other  schools, 
but  to  co-ordinate  all  human  institutions 
which  have  for  their  aim  the  improvement 
of  mankind. 

11.  THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

will  require  a  somewhat  fuller  discussion  than 
that  granted  the  Teachers'  College,  because 
they  have  been  less  thought  of. 

I.  The  high  school's  responsibility  for  dis- 
covering among  its  graduates  those  young 
men  and  women  who  exhibit  the  peculiar  nat- 
ural abilities  and  interests  desired  in  a  secon- 
dary teacher,  and  for  interesting  them  in  the 
Profession  and  directing  them  to  it,  has  not 
een  commonly  perceived.  And  yet,  how  in- 
evitable it  is  if  teaching  is  ever  to  become  a 
real  profession  I  Many  of  us  can  still  remem- 
ber how,  when  the  minister  of  a  village  or 
rural  church  was  the  only  well  educated  man 
in  the  community,  he  was  accustomed  to  pick 
out  the  promising  boys  of  the  neighborhood, 
arouse  their  ambition,  magnify  for  them  the 
advantages  of  a  life  of  service  in  the  church, 
and  send  them  off  to  college  after  having  pre- 
pared them  in  his  own  study.  Though  such 
personal  selection  the  ministry  was  recruited 
for  generations  from  the  best  talent  of  the 
nation.  This  example  makes  our  duty  plain. 
Every  one  of  us  must  become  an  "advance 
agent  of  prosperity"  within  the  profession, 
^declaring  to  the  choice  spirits  among  our  pupils 
the  opportunities  for  a  life  of  service,  of  in- 
fluence, of  self-realization,  and  of  scholarly 
-satisfactions,  as  well  as  of  adequate  compen- 
sations of  all  kinds,  which  our  profession 
affords.  These  things  we  have  whispered 
modestly  among  ourselves ;  we  must  now  dem- 
onstrate them  to  those  whom  we  would  have 


as  our  co-laborers  and  successors.  Political 
business,  commerce,  law,  medicine,  science  and 
invention,  are  beckoning  persuasively  to  tiie 
ambition  and  the  genius  01  the  rising  genera- 
tion. We  must  make  our  claims  equally  at- 
tractive and  convincing.  If  we  who  are 
within  the  ranks  are  not  enthusiastic  about 
our  work,  those  without  are  not  likdy  to  be 
attracted  to  it  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  the 
recruiting  of  our  ranks  to  accident  or  whim, 
or  economic  stress,  or  failure  in  other  voca- 
tions. If  we  would  compete  with  other  pro- 
fessions for  success  and  honor,  we  mast  get 
our  share  of  the  best  ability  and  ambition  is 
our  schools. 

Eversr  high  school  teacher,  and  especiaQf 
every  high  school  principal,  must  be  a  recruit- 
ing officer  in  the  service,  because,  first,  no  fu- 
ture teacher  is  likely  to  stand  in  such  close  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  youth  or  maid  to  dis- 
cover the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  character; 
and,  second,  because  the  adolescent  is  pecal- 
iarly  susceptible  to  suggestion,  is  building  fail 
ideals,  is  ready  to  begin  the  specializatioo  of 
his  abilities.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  diy 
when  from  every  good  high  school  tiiere  shsU 
be  a  perceptible  stream  of  well-selected  candi- 
dates for  training  to  the  teachers'  coU^e,  and 
a  return  current  of  well-trained  teachers  for 
the  high  schools. 

2.  But,  in  the  second  place  what  slare 
should  the  high  school  take  in  the  actnl 
process  of  training  its  prospective  teachers? 
I  answer  that  every  good  high  school  within 
the  reach  of  a  school  for  training  seoondaxy 
teachers  should  be  an  educational  laboratory, 
a  museum,  a  school  for  experiment,  for  obser- 
vation and  for  practice.  Here  the  candidates 
in  training  should  become  familiar  wiUi  all 
that  goes  on  in  a  good  school,  should  lean 
its  structure  and  CKiuipment,  should  work  its 
routine  activities  into  their  neuro-muscohr 
systems,  and  should  practice  the  art  of  teach- 
ing until  ease,  confidence,  and  a  fair  mastery 
have  been  attained.  But,  comes  the  objectioD, 
the  high  school  must  answer  to  the  people  for 
the  right  training  of  the  boys  and  girh;  it 
must  protect  its  standards;  it  is  not  respon- 
sible for  training  its  teachers  and  caimat 
afford  to  endanger  the  quality  of  its  disopfine 
and  instruction  in  order  to  afford  practical 
experience  to  future  teachers.  Let  us  briefly 
examine  the  logic  and  the  ethics  of  this  ob- 
jection. When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  facatty 
of  a  city  high  school,  the  principal,  insisting 
on  having  only  experienced  teachers,  visits  the 
smaller  high  schools  of  the  community  and 
observes  the  work  of  the  teachers  until  he 
finds  one  to  his  liking;  this  teacher  he  carries 
off  in  triumph,  through  the  means  of  increased 
salary  and  enlarged  opportunity.  The  slitmger 
schools  demand  experienced  teachers  but  re- 
fuse to  furnish  the  experience;  the  weaker 
schools  must  receive  the  inexperienced  re- 
cruits and  train  them  for  the  stronger.  It  b 
a  polite  form  of  piracy, — ^nothing  more,  nodi- 
ing  less.  The  big  boy  snatches  the  coveted 
toy  from  the  baby  because  he  is  stronger.  Cut 
any  vocation  ever  become  a  dignified  profes- 
sion on  such  a  code  of  ethics? 

Are  not  the  favored  high  schools  ready  to 
substitute  co-operation  for  a  ruinous  coRtpeti- 
tion?    Are  they  not  far  enough  advanced  ia 
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professional  develoi»ment  to  say,— By  virtue  of 
sopcrior  locations  and  larger  salaries  we  can 
conunand  the  services  of  the  best  teachers  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  schools;  but,  while 
our  first  interest  is  in  the  success  of  our  own 
schools,  we  still  have  a  great  responsibility 
for  promoting  educational  progress  every- 
where; we  are,  therefore,  willing  to  repay  our 
debt  to  the  less  favored  schools  and  to  the 
profession  at  large  by  opening  our  doors  and 
offering  our  fadiities  to  the  teachers'  colleges 
in  order  that  their  teachers-in-training  may 
receive  under  careful  supervision  and  in  the 
best  possible  environment,  the  practical  expe- 
rience in  teaching  and  management  which  is 
so  essential  and  without  wluch  they  would 
not  be  received  into  the  faculties  of  the  better 
schools;^  any  inconvenience  or  temporary  in- 
jury which  would  come  to  us  through  the  prac- 
tice would  be  repaid  to  the  profession  a 
thousandfold ;  and  what  helps  the  profession  at 
large  helps  all  the  schools.  Are  not  the  high 
schools  ready,  I  ask  again,  to  show  forth  this 
missionary  spirit?  It  is  simple  justice;  it  is 
merely  enlightened  professional  zeal.  One's 
professional  loyalty  is  not  very  sound  if  his 
interest  does  not  extend  beyond  the  walls  of 
his  own  school;  his  vision  is  not  very  clear 
if  he  cannot  see  that  "bread  cast  upon  the 
waters  returns"— even  before  many  days. 

The  obligation  of  the  high  school  in  this 
matter  will  be  all  the  more  convincing  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  no  harm  comes  to  the 
school  from  meeting  it  Can  this  be  shown? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  generally  agreed 
by  those  who  have  given  thought  to  this  aspect 
of  education  and  who  have  observed  the  re- 
salts  of  the  limited  experiments  in  co-opera- 
tion in  this  country  and  abroad,  that,  instead 
of  suffering  a  deterioration  of  its  standards, 
the  high  school  brought  into  such  organic  re- 
lation to  a  teachers  college  invariably  im- 
proves in  all  phases  of  its  work.  Respon- 
sibility is  alwa^  sobering.  The  knowledge 
that  the  school  is  to  serve  as  a  model  to  pros- 
pective teachers  in  its  eciuipment,  in  its  man- 
agement, in  its  instruction  and  discipline  re- 
acts on  the  professional  pride  of  those  in 
charge  in  the  direction  of  improvement  in  all 
fines;  the  frequent  visits  of  skilled  super- 
visors and  inspectors  not  only  prompt  the 
employment  of  the  best  teachers  available, 
bat  stimulate  every  teacher  to  maximal  effi- 
ciency in  his  daily  work.  Observation  by 
teachers-in-training,  then,  would  seem  to  im- 
prove rather  than  injure  a  co-operating  hi^h 
school 

But  how  about  conducting  educational  ex- 
periments? The  belief  is  commonly  held  that 
educational  experiments  can  be  carried  on 
onlv  in  finely  equipped  laboratories  or  in  spe- 
cial schools.  While  a  certain  type  of  experi- 
ment can  be  carried  on  only  under  such  con- 
ditions by  far  the  {Sfreater  number,  and  those 
of  greatest  immediate  value  to  the  schools, 
may  be  conducted  most  effectively  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools.  Indeed,  in  a  live  system  of 
schools  every  school  is  an  experimental  school. 
A  school  in  which  nothing  new  is  ever  tried 
is  a  dead  school.  Experiment  breaks  up  the 
monotony  of  routine  processes,  invites  analy- 
ns,  and  compels  readjustment. — all  enemies 
of  stagnation.    The  teachers'  college   should 


conduct  its  purely  scientific  and  technical  ex- 
periments in  its  own  laboratories  and  experi- 
mental classes.  But  it  would  confer  great 
benefit  on  a  co-operating  high  school  by  try- 
ing out  there,  in  parallel  classes,  the  relative 
merits  of  rival  standards,  methods,  materials, 
etc.  Such  experiments,  carried  on  under  nor- 
mal schoolroom  conditions,  furnish  the  mate- 
rial for  an  exact  science  of  education,  and  at 
the  same  time  energize  the  activities  of  the 
school  by  keeping  it  in  organic  interaction  with 
the  developing  profession  at  large.  No,  the 
high  school  has  nothing  to  fear  from  intelli- 
gent experiment 

''But  surely  it  is  going  too  far  to  ask  that 
novices  be  allowed  to  get  their  experience  in 
teaching  in  a  first-class  high  school!  It  is  not 
fair  to  subject  the  children  of  our  tax-payers 
to  the  malpractices  of  inexperienced  teach- 
ers!"  comes  the  objection  once  more.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  hardly  fair  to  demand  expe- 
rience of  a  teacher  if  no  one  is  willing  to  fur- 
nish the  experience.  If  the  gaining  of  ex- 
perience for  our  teachers  brings  harm  to  any, 
we  should  stand  our  share  of  the  harm.  And 
it  is  certainly  much  better  that  the  novices  get 
their  first  experience  in  teaching  under  the 
vigilant  eye  of  a  trained  supervisor,  in  an  en- 
vironment where  |[ood  examples  are  evident  on 
every  hand,  and  in  close  interaction  with  the 
best  educational  theory,  than  that  they  be 
sent  out  to  teach  where  no  friendly  critic  can 
point  out  their  mistakes  and  suggest  better 
ways.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  fear 
of  the  evil  effects  of  practice  teaching  in  a 
school  is  largely  unfounded.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  occasional  hopeless  "bungler" 
whom  we  find  among  the  veterans  of  the  pro- 
fession as  well  as  among  the  recruits,  the 
young  teacher-in-training  makes  up  in  zeal,  in 
minute  mastenr  of  subject-matter,  in  careful 
preparation  of  the  lesson,  and  in  superior 
supervision  what  he  lacks  through  inexpe- 
rience. And  again,  the  proportion  of  practice 
teaching  in  any  public  high  school  would  be  so 
small  that,  even  if  it  should  occasionally  be 
somewhat  below  the  standards  of  the  regular 
teachers,  its  effect  on  the  school  at  Targe 
would  be  repaid  a  thousand  times  in  the  im- 
proved efficiency  of  the  great  mass  of  hi«:h 
school  teachers  thus  trained.  Professor  John 
Franklin  Brown,  in  his  book  on  "The  Train- 
ing of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools,"  ad- 
vocating the  use  of  the  high  school  for  prac- 
tice teaching,  writes:  "The  stimulating  effect 
of  this  teaching  under  criticism  would  be  help- 
ful in  all  the  work  of  the  hi^h  school.  Every 
teacher  would  be  subject  to  visitation  and  crit- 
icism. He  would  be  compelled  by  force  of 
circumstances  to  keep  in  touch  witii  pedagog- 
ical thought  regarding  the  subjects  that  be 
teaches.  .  .  .  The  experience  of  a  few  schools 
where  the  plan  has  been  tried  indicates  so 
great  improvement  in  the  spirit  and  attain- 
ments 01  the  school  that  even  the  parents 
have  recognized  it  and  have  approved  the  plan. 
...  A  real  school  of  high  grade  is  the  best 
possible  place  in  which  a  candidate  can  re- 
ceive his  practical  professional  training.  It  is 
far  better  than  any  mere  practice  school 
which  is  conducted  more  for  the  purpose  of 
training  teachers  than  of  training  pupils." 
For  sixteen  years  students  in  Brown  Univer- 
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sity  preparing  for  secondary  education  have 
had  daily  practice  in  the  high  schools  of  Prov- 
idence. The  standards  of  the  high  schools 
have  kept  peace  with  improvements  elsewhere. 
And  the  long  continuance  of  the  co-operative 
arrangement  is  evidence  that  it  has  given  satis- 
faction both  to  the  patrons  of  the  high  schools 
and  to  the  department  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity. I  must  mention  also  an  investigation 
which  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  practice 
teaching  in  the  elementary  grades.  Professor 
C.  B.  Robertson  canvassed  the  student  records 
of  two  prominent  State  Normal  Schools  over 
a  series  of  years.  He  found  that  the  average 
scholarship  of  those  normal  school  students 
who  had  come  up  through  the  '"model"  and 
"practice"  schools  and  whose  teachers  had 
been,  for  the  most  part,  "practice  teachers," 
was  superior  in  all  departments  of  normal 
school  work  to  the  average  standings  of  those 
who  had  come  up  through  the  ordinary  public 
schools. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  reflex  effect  of 
practice  teaching  in  a  public  high  school  on 
the  teachers'  college.  Knowing  that  it  is  to 
be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
instruction  furnished,  and  that  the  continuance 
of  ^  co-operative  relations  will  depend  on  the 
ability  of  the  student-teachers  to  satisfy  the 
patrons  of  the  high  school,  the  college  will 
exercise  ^eater  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
teachers  it  sends  out  for  such  service.  Thus 
through  self-interest  it  will  be  compelled  to 
exerase  a  function  too  often  neglected  under 
present  conditions :  viz.,  the  elimination  of  the 
unfit.  Where  practical  experience  is  gained 
wholly  in  a  school  belonging  to  the  college,  or 
where  responsibility  for  results  is  not  empha- 
sized, laxity  in  the  selection  of  practice-teach- 
ers is  almost  certain  to  result,  and  training  is 
offered  to  all  who  apply.  Yet,  I  have  no  hes- 
itation in  saying  that  from  lo  to  ao  per  cent, 
of  those  entering  the  average  pedagogical 
school  should  be  sifted  out  and  directed  to 
other  vocations  before,  or  immediately  upon, 
reaching  the  stage  of  practice  teaching.  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  co-operative  relations 
here  proposed  would  compel  this  selection  and 
elimination. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  no 
danger  to  the  high  school  in  a  limited  amount 
of  well  supervised  practice  teaching. 

3.  The  third  obligation  of  the  high  school 
in  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  necessar- 
ily follows  the  firjt  two.  High  school  prin- 
cipals who  discover  and  select  for  their  pro- 
fession the  ablest,  the  most  energetic  and  am- 
bitious students  in  their  graduating  classes 
will  ordinarily  prefer  these,  or  similarly  se- 
lected candidates,  when  properly  trained,  in 
filling  vacancies  in  their  faculties.  It  will  fol- 
low with  equal  certainty  that  school  officers 
who  observe  day  after  day  the  quality  and 
results  of  practice  teaching  done  in  their  own 
schools^  will  discover  the  superiority  of  such 
professional  preparation  to  that  ordinarily 
picked  up  as  chance  determines.  They  will 
undoubtedly  use  their  opportunity  to  select  as 
regular  teachers  the  most  promising  candidates 
practicing  in  their  own  schools ;  and  in  select- 
ing other  teachers  they  will  not  be  satisfled 
with  professional  preparation  inferior  to  that 
which  they  have  seen  in  progress    This  cbH-  I 


gation  of  the  hig^  school  to  give  preference, 
in  employing  teachers,  to  those  candidates 
trained  in  accordance  with  the  best  standards 
of  the  profession,  will  operate  automatically  in 
due  time.  Indeed,  one  of  the  very  best  results 
of  the  plan  of  co-operation  here  advocated 
will  be  the  development  of  a  professional 
spirit  among  school  men  and  enlightenment  as 
to  what  may  be  reasonably  demanded  of  candi- 
dates in  the  matter  of  professional  training. 

THE   OBUGATIONS   OF   THE   STATE   IN   PBOKOTING 

CO-OPERATION. 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  scheme  of  co- 
operation is  not  merely  the  improvement  of 
the  local  schools,  but  Uie  increaused  efficienqr 
of  the  profession  at  large,  it  follows  that  the 
State  should  have  a  large  part  in  its  devel- 
opment What  is  the  states  share?  I  can 
merely  state,  without  elaboration*  a  half-dozen 
points. 

1.  The  State  should  safeguard  its  interests 
by  determining  the  minimum  requirement 
which  will  entitle  a  college,  school,  or  depart- 
ment of  education  to  enter  into  co-operative 
relations  with  the  public  high  schools.  TUs 
should  include  a  statement  of  what  is  de- 
manded in  the  size  and  qualifications  of  the 
faculty,  in  the  number  and  kinds  of  courses 
available,  in  the  material  resources  and  eqnq>- 
ment,  in  facilities  for  educational  observation 
and  experiment,  and  especiallv  in  provisions 
for  direction  and  supervision  of  the  practice 
teaching. 

2.  The  State  should  determine  and  an- 
nounce which  of  its  hi^h  schools  are  qualified 
to  enter  into  co-operation  in  the  training  of 
teachers.  This  right  should  be  careful^  pro- 
tected and  should  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
distinction.  Only  first-class  high  schools 
should  be  included.  The  standards  laid  down 
should  refer  to  the  number  and  qualificatioDS 
of  the  regular  teachers,  the  maximum  number 
of  classes  taught  by  each  per  week,  the  salary 
scale,  the  curriculum,  the  maximum  size  A 
classes,  the  laboratory,  library  and  mnseom 
e^quipment,  the  hygiene  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  buildings,  the  quality  of  (fiscip&ne, 
the  means  for  measuring  efficiency  in  both 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  all  other  details  used 
in  the  best  systems  of  rating  high  schools. 

3.  The  State  should  determine  the  maxiinal 
amount  of  practice  teaching  for  each  eligible 
high  school  This  should  be  fixed  as  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  hours  of  instrac- 
tion  given  in  the  school.  In  my  judgment  as 
much  as  one-tenth  of  the  teaching  may  be 
done  by  teachers-in-training  without  endanger- 
ing the  standards  of  the  school  It  would  be 
necessary  to  fix  an  upper  limit  for  sudi  teadi- 
ing,  in  order  to  protect  those  communities 
whose  educational  necessities  and  ideals  grow 
more  rapidly  than  their  available  funds.  The 
State's  high  school  inspectors  should  fre- 
quently and  carefully  inspect  the  work,  and 
should  have  access  to  all  r^orts  of  priiKipals 
and  supervisors  regarding  it 

4.  Existing  laws  and  departmental  dedsioDS 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  appropriation  of  the  State  to 
those  high  schools  co-operating  in  the  traimng 
of  teachers.  Certain  states  grant  extra  appro- 
pritions  to  those  high  sdiools  which  naaintain 
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nonnal  departments  for  the  training  of  ele- 
mentary teachers,  and  in  every  case  into  which 
I  have  inquired  the  results  seem  to  justify  the 
expenditure,-^t  least  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient. There  should  be  little  doubt,  then,  as  to 
tbe  wisdom  of  subsidizing  co-operating  high 
schools 

5.  In  order  to  encourage  the  best  colleges 
to  go  into  the  work  of  training  secondary 
teachers^  and  in  order  to  make  it  easier  for 
young  men  and  women  of  ability  to  receive 
the  amount  and  kind  of  training  which  they 
should  have  to  insure  success  in  the  profes- 
sion, the  state  should  make  appropriations  to 
the  higher  institutions  which  meet  the  stated 
requirements  for  participating  in  the  work. 
Sach  appropriations  might  take  title  form  of  a 
specified  number  of  scholarships  to  be 
awarded  to  tbe  graduates  of  secondary  schools 
selected  for  training  as  suggested  above,  or 
it  might  be  granted  in  the  form  in  which 
appropriations  are  now  made  to  the  state  nor- 
mal schools.  The  State's  obligation  to  pay 
for  the  training  of  her  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  has  been  acknowledged  in 
her  support  of  the  normal  schools.  Her  re- 
sponsibility for  the  high  schools  is  not  one 
whit  less. 

6.  Rnally,  the  State  should  encourage  co- 
operation by  providing  a  special  form  of  cer- 
tmcation  for  teachers  trained  under  its  pro- 
visions, while  teachers  who  have  been  in 
the  service  long  enough  to  demonstrate  their 
qualifications  should  be  promoted  strictly  on 
merit,  regardless  of  the  form  of  their  prepa- 
ration. The  probability  of  success  of  those 
jast  entering  the  profession  after  such  prep- 
aration as  we  have  outlined  is  so  much  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  the  average  recruit,  that  a 
higher  initial  salary  would  be  justified  on  the 
salary  scale.  He  should  be  rated  at  least  as 
high  as  the  teacher  of  one  to  two  years' 
eacpcrience. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  whole  matter  of  co- 
operation, we  may  take  either  of  two  attitudes. 
Wc  may  regard  it  as  a  fanciful  dream,  beau- 
tiful but  impractical,  and  dismiss  it  with  a 
shrug  and  a  smile:  or,  we  may  regard  it  as 
an  ideal  somewhat  remote  but  entirely  worth 
a  persistent  effort  at  realization.  The  plan 
is  working  well  on  a  small  scale,  at  places 
remote  from  each  other.  Why  should  it  not 
work  well  on  a  large  scale  when  backed  up 
hy  the  resources  and  the  enlightened  educa- 
tional authority  of  a  great  state?  Pennsyl- 
vania has  entered  on  a  new  era  in  her  educa- 
tional Kfe.  She  is  ready  for  newer  and  better 
things.  Why  need  she  wait  for  others  to  dem- 
onstrate the  thing  which  she  should  do?  Will 
twt  her  conservative  common  sense  enable  her 
to  experiment  in  this  new  and  attractive  field 
in  safety?  Why  should  not  the  good  old  Key- 
stone State  take^  the  lead  in  working  out  a 
scheme  for  training  high  school  teachers 
which  shall  become  the  model  of  the  nations? 

DBVELOPING  PROFESSIONAL  SPIRIT  AMONG 

TEACHERS 

was  the  subject  of  the  next  paper,  read  by 
Dr.  J.  George  Becht,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.    Dr.  Becht  said : 


Three  characteristics  mark  a  successful  or 
skillful  teacher. 

1.  Ability  to  manage,  control  or  command 
the  external  conditions,  factors  or  mechanism 
of  the  school.  This  includes  such  phases  as  the 
seating  of  pupils;  reflations  as  to  sudy 
period  and  class  exercises,  permissions,  inter- 
missions, proper  ventilation,  in  fact  the  whole 
adjustment  of  the  physical  appliances  and  atti- 
tudes to  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

2.  Knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  mind 
processes.  This  means  sound  scholarship  in 
academic  subjects  as  well  as  a  professional 
ability  necessary  to  plan  lessons,  invent  meth- 
ods, ask  proper  questions,  originate  and  apply 
devices,  select,  or^nize  and  outline  subject 
matter  so  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  and  be  capable  of  translation  into  the 
affairs  of  life. 

3.  The  third  element  is  that  somethiiw  called 
the  spirit  of  the  teacher.  Incapable  of  defini- 
tion It  is  known  only  in  terms  of  its  manifes- 
tation. It  is  referred  to  as  personality,  atmos- 
phere, selfhood,  inspiration,  turning  '^ower.  It 
cannot  be  directly  unparted;  it  is  not  a  sud- 
den acquisition.  It  comes,  if  at  all,  more  by 
subtle  suggestion  than  by  conscious  appropria- 
tion. Nameless,  intangible,  it  is  yet  the  most 
vital  asset  of  the  successful  teacher. 

The  first  of  these  elements  deals  with  the 
objective  phases — the  mechanism  of  the  scfaooL 
To  make  teachers  master  of  the  mechanism  is 
relatively  easy.  The  second  element  is  partly 
objective,  partly  subjective.  It  is  a  power  more 
difficult  to  acquire  than  the  first.  Thinking 
subject-matter  in  terms  of  mind  processes  is  a 
much  more  difficult  aspect  of  teaching  than 
arranging  the  mechanism.  The  third  element 
is  wholly  subjective,  manifesting  itself  through 
all  the  preceding  phases  and  permeating  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  lose  their  mechanical 
values  in  this  higher  spiritual  significance. 

It  has  been  noted:  (i)  that  professional 
spirit  is  known  by  its  manifestations ;  (2)  that 
it  comes  through  indirect  rather  than  direct 
means  of  instruction.  What  then  are  some  of 
the  attitudes,  characteristics  or  manifestations 
of  the  professionally  spirited  teacher?  In  the 
first  place,  though  not  necessarily  first,  in  order 
of  importance  is  sound  scholarship.  By  sound 
scholarship  I  mean  a  broad,  liberal,  sane  body 
of  knowledge  that  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
interpret  for  his  pupils  the  most  abundant  life 
withm  the  range  of  their  possibilities.  Sound 
scholarship  may  be  limited  in  extent  and  be 
wanting  on  its  formal  side  but  if  it  has  con- 
tent and  "  sees  life  steadily  and  sees  it  whole  " 
within  these  limitations,  it  will  be  a  vital  addi- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  teaching  spirit. 
Profound  scholarship  may  be  a  hindrance  in 
practical  teaching  if  the  scholar-teacher  be  so 
highly  specialized  that  he  is  able  to  interpret 
life  only  in  terms  of  his  specialty.  But  sound 
scholarship  gives  freedom  and  begets  confi- 
dence both  of  which  are  essential  elements  in 
the  spirit  of  the  real  teacher. 

It  is  an  old  and  much  discussed  question 
whether  or  not  teaching  is  a  profession,  or  a 
business,  or  just  an  avenue  or  stepping-stone 
to  the  professions.  Such  a  discussion  is  of 
little  consequence  except  that  it  may  lead  us 
to  reflect  why  the  question  is  never  raised 
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when  we  speak  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  art, 
music,  literature.  By  common  consent  we  class 
them  as  professions.  Why?  Because  each 
class  is  in  possession  or  reported  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  body  of  knowledge  or  of  tech- 
nical skill  that  is  not  common.  The  lawyer 
knows  Blackstone^  the  laws  of  Evidence,  the 
Principles  of  Equity,  the  forms  of  general  and 
special  pleading,  etc  The  physician  is  familiar 
with  the  details  of  anatomy,  physiology,  with 
the  therapeutic  effects  of  medicines,  etc  The 
musician  has  special  skill  in  playing,  acquired 
through  days  and  nights  of  practice.  He 
understands  the  principles  of  harmony,  the 
theory  and  the  history  of  music  Every  form 
of  knowledge  here  indicated  is  available  for 
everybody.  It  is  not  under  lock  and  key.  The 
books  in  which  the  facts  are  written  can  be 
purchased  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  do  so. 
The  law  schools,  the  chemical  laboratories, 
the  clinics  and  the  conservatories  of  music 
are  open  to  all.  But  mark  the  fact,  the  knowl- 
edge here  represented  though  available  for 
everybody  is  the  spiritual  or  intellectual  pos- 
session of  selected  groups  who  have  elected 
to  appropriate  it.  Here  is  the  first  note  of 
distinction,  the  first  element  in  craft  spirit. 
This  superior  possession  (and  it  matters  not 
whether  this  superiority  is  a  lawyer's  compre- 
hensive knowledge  ot  corporate  law,  or  a 
mason's  ability  to  cut  artistically  a  comer- 
stone)  has  two  effects.  It  inspires  regard  and 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  multitude  for  the 
workman  and  causes  the  latter  to  respect  and 
regard  himself  and  his  achievement.  This 
homage  that  the  world  gives  to  any  profes- 
sion is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  measure  of 
respect  the  members  of  that  profession  give  to 
themselves.  But  this  superior  knowledge,  this 
technical  skill,  this  wider  range  of  ability, 
brings  something  else.  It  gives  the  possessor 
high  standing  in  his  group.  He  honors  his  pro- 
fession, his  profession  honors  him.  Here  is 
professional  spirit  Apply  this  form  of  argu- 
ment to  teaching.  The  belief  has  been  rather 
generally  held  by  the  average  man,  and  very 
many  so-called  teachers  acauiesce  in  it  with 
apparently  comfortable  satisfaction,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  is  an  ample 
equipment  for  teaching.  Given  an  individual 
with  knowledge  of  the  subjects  in  the  grades 
he  is  to  teach  and  you  have  a  teacher.  Now  as 
a  matter  of  truth — subject-matter  is  rather 
widely  disseminated  and  the  subject-matter 
that  the  elementary  teacher  would  teach  is 
pretty  well  in  possession  of  all  fairly  intelli- 
gent men  and  women.  If  he  knows  nothing 
more  he  has  no  mark  of  distinction.  With  the 
large  number  of  high  schools,  academies, 
seminaries  and  colleges  sending  out  their  prod- 
ucts each  year,  the  subject-matter  teacher  will 
have  only  what  is  the  possession  of  the  aver- 
age ailtured  man.  Again  he  will  have  no  dis- 
tinctive mark.  But  add  to  his  subject-matter 
special  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  history 
of  education,  the  law  oif  mind  development, 
special  phases  of  child  growth,  special  forms 
of  education,  methodology,  sociology  and  its 
relation  to  education,  and  in  general  the  things 
that  are  recoizmized  as  special  knowledge 
relating  to  teaching,  and  you  give  them  a  dis- 
tinction at  once  that  commands  attention. 


Not  only  is  this  a  personal  distinction  but 
the  group  to  which  he  belongs  feels  the  force 
of  his  recognition.  This  special  knowledge 
is  in  the  process  of  becoming  the  possession  of 
the  average  teacher.  The  multiplication  of 
teachers  training  classes  in  connection  witk 
college  universities  and  Chautauquas;  the  ex- 
tension of  normal  school  terms  to  provide 
summer  sessions  for  teachers  who  teach  during 
the  winter^all  this  is  the  harli^ger  of  that 
glad  day  (and  it  is  coming  soon)  when  the 
teaching  profession  will  come  into  her  own  and 
face  the  world  in  no  apologetic  attitude.  Some 
one  has  said,  ''To  be  faithful  to  the  crait 
spirit  is  the  highest  ambition  of  the  tne 
soldier,  the  true  physician,  the  true  artiit* 
Let  us  be  faithful  to  the  craft  spirit  of  the  true 
teacher. 

In  the  second  place,  the  professional  spirit 
of  the  teacher  expresses  itself  in  the  code  ol 
school  ethics  to  which  he  subscribes  and  ac- 
cording to  which  he  lives  and  works.  Teach- 
ing has  been  unfortunate  in  that  it  has  never 
had  a  code  of  ethical  procedure  or  because 
that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  ''profes- 
sional ethics  of  the  teacher"  is  so  vaguely 
formulated  that  it  amounts  to  nothing. 

Again  I  use  the  parallel.  Go  into  a  lawyo's 
or  doctor's  office.  On  the  wall  is  a  code  or 
fee  bill  regulating  charges.  To  violate  its 
provisions^  is  to  invite  professional  ostradsoL 
The  physician  who  clamors  for  recognitiaB» 
crying  his  skill  from  the  house-top  is  denomi- 
nated a  quack,  a  bounder.  The  buancss  of 
the  physician  is  to  heal  the  sick,  whether  ^id 
or  not.  and  not  to  commercialize  his  sldlL  The 
business  of  the  lawyer  is  to  prosecute  or  defend 
in  the  interest  of  human  rights.  Let  a  mooor- 
less  culprit  be  arraigned  before  the  bar  with- 
out counsel  and  the  profession  demands  that 
his  rights,  whatever  they  are,  shall  be  yoo^ 
safed  to  him.  Standards  of  professional 
honor  obtain  in  all  the  arts,  crafts  and  pro- 
fessions. They  are  not  always  expresaea  m 
terms  of  law  or  rule  but  expressed  or  implied 
they  stand  for  the  ideals  of  the  craft.  And 
behind  all  the  forms  of  comoetition  stands  the 
ideal  of  a  social  service.  Service  within  the 
group  for  the  larger  service  of  humanity.  The 
teacher's  business  is  to  teach,  to  broaden,  to 
extend  and  enlarge  human  lives.  To  do  this 
efficiently  he  must  live  and  work  in  harmongr 
with  his  fellow  craftsmen. 

In  this  connection  the  finest  expression  of  hii 
professional  spirit  will  be  his  patient  toleraoo^ 
his  rugged  honesty,  good  cheer,  sincerity  and 
courtesy.  To  uphold  the  hands  of  those  aboive 
him  and  lend  a  hand  to  those  below  him  wiB 
be  to  distinguish  him  as  one  of  the  dioice 
spirits  of  his  group  and  the  professional 
atmosphere  will  be  fuller  and  richer  by  ressoii 
of  this  helpful  contribution. 

In  this  ethical  code  we  need  to  establish  tbe 
same  high  sense  of  professional  honor  and 
professional  etiquette  that  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  great  guild.  Unkind  and  uncalled-for 
criticism  ouGrht  to  find  no  place  in  our  craft 
We  shall  differ,  of  course.  The  fact  that  ve 
differ  in  our  opinions  and^  our  attitudes  on 
educational  and  other  questions  is  a  sign  that 
we  are  sane.  We  would  be  a  sorry  lot  indeed 
if  we  all  thought  exactly  alike.    But  our  differ- 
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ences,  whatever  they  are,  need  not  betray  us 
into  rancor  and  bitterness  of  spirit  Kindly 
criticism  or  suggestion  is  not  to  be  despised — 
na^r,  we  must  learn  to  welcome  it.  If  we  are 
giving  it,  however,  let  it  be  face  to  face  and  if 
we  are  the  recipients  then  let  us  meet  it  in  the 
^irit  expressed  in  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra : 

Then  welcome  each  rebuff  that  turns 

Earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Learn  nor  account  the  pang, 

Dare  never  grudge  the  throe. 

Professional  spirit^  as  noted  at  the  begin- 
ning, comes  through  mdirect  rather  than  direct 
means  of  instruction.  Given  a  faculty  in  any 
teachers'  training  school  shot  through  and 
through  with  conviction  and  enthusiasm  for 
tiie  teacher's  work,  and  possessed  with  that 
"divine  insanity  that  possesses  noble  souls,*' 
and  the  product  of  that  school  will  be  marked 
in  its  spirit 

Professional  spirit  is  a  by-product.  If  there 
is  any  direct  way  to  acquire  that  spirit  it  may 
come  by  a  studv  of  the  special  problems  of 
education  and  the  life  history  of  those  who 
consecrated  themselves  so  devotedly  to  the 
cause  we  represent 

Those  who  are  doing  most  to-day  to  pro- 
mote professional  honor  and  loyalty  are  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  feeble-minded.  Because  their  problem  is 
special  they  have  a  distinction  mark;  they 
laiow  what  we  know  about  normal-minded 
children,  but  their  special  knowledge  about 
subnormal  children  then  gives  them  supe- 
riority. Then,  too,  special  study  develops 
interest,  interest  means  enthusiasm  and  enthu- 
siasm expresses  itself  in  professional  spirit 

The  head  of  a  training  school  for  feeble- 
minded children  said  on  an  occasion  that  when 
teachers  first  came  to  work  in  the  institution 
they  were  inclined  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
positions,  at  least  they  were  not  anxious  to 
have  it  known  that  they  were  in  institutional 
life.  The  reason  is  clear.  Working  on  a  defi- 
nite problem  arouses  interest,  and  when  that 
problem  presents  itself  in  terms  of  broken 
nnmanity  it  inspires  to  consecrated  effort. 
Here  again  is  professional  spirit 

A  study  of  the  personalities  of  the  great 
teachers  cannot  fail  to  bring  a  rich  contribu- 
tion to  the  teaching  spirit.  Socrates,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Mann  and  above  all  the  Christ  furnish 
us  with  ideals  and  standards  of  professional 
honor.  Their  sympathy  with  growing  life, 
llieir  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  the  individual 
and  their  heroic  sacrifices  must  surely  lift  us 
to  higher  levels  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
profession  of  teaching. 


FBOPER  RELATION  BETWEEN   NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND  COLLEGE. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Weber,  Dean  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  read  the  last  paper  of  the 
morning  on  this  timely  subject. 

As  an  institution  established  and  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  the 
normal  school  has  been  until  quite  recently  vir- 
tually the  only  institution  so  recognized  by 
the  several  states.  Beginning  with  1839  and 
•continuing  up  to  the  present  the  several  states 
have  feh  the  need  of  training  teachers  for  the 


elementary  grades.  The  plea  is  always  for 
the  "common,"  ''free,"  or  "district"  schooL 
Prior  to  1872  it  was  a  question  whether  pub* 
lie  taxes  could  be  voted  for  the  support  of 
high  schools. 

up  to  1890  there  were  comparatively  few 
such  schools.  The  training  of  teachers  for 
high  schools  had  in  few  instances  become  a 
state-wide  problem.  This  new  institution  has 
come  into  existence  largely  without  legislative 
enactment  Many  of  the  states  even  now  do 
not  differentiate  the  high  school  teacher  from 
the  elementary  school  teacher.  In  a  number  of 
states  the  term  high  school  does  not  even 
appear  in  the  school  laws.  In  consequence, 
the  graduate  of  the  normal  school  quite  natu- 
rally sought  a  position  in  the  newer  institution 
where  the  remuneration  was  higher  than  in 
the  grades.  There  he  met  and  is  now  meeting 
in  very  much  larger  numbers  the  college  grad- 
uate competing  for  the  same  position. 

The  claims  of  the  college  graduate  have 
been  based  upon  his  superior  scholarship. 
The  claims  of  the  normal  school  graduate 
have  been  based  upon  the  value  of  systematic 
courses  in  methods  of  teaching  (usually  ap- 
plied only  to  the  elementary  school  subjects), 
as  well  as  on  what  he  sometimes  re^rds  as 
a  sufficient  amount  of  scholastic  training  to 
teach  secondary  school  subjects. 

The  results  of  such  competition  may  at 
present  be  seen  in  the  proportionate  number 
of  normal  school  and  college  graduates  teach- 
ing in  first-class  hip;h  schools.  The  figures  are 
almost  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  col- 
lege graduate.  Scores  of  those  who  hold  only 
the  normal  diploma  teaching  in  high  schools 
are  being  displaced  by  the  colIep:e  graduate  or 
feel  themselves  insecure  in  their  positions  on 
account  of  their  lack  of  academic  preparation. 
There  is  a  well-defined  modem  educational 
tendency  to  require  of  teachers  in  the  grades 
at  least  the  equivalent  of  high  school  gradua- 
tion; of  teachers  in  the  high  schools  gradua- 
tion from  college;  of  heads  of  departments  in 
colleges,  at  least  a  master's  degree  of  the 
achievement  of  eminent  success  as  a  teacher. 
These  statements  can  be  easily  verified. 

The  normal  school's  insistence  on  pedagog- 
ical training  as  a  prerequisite  for  teaching  any 
grade  of  school  has  brought  about  the  intro- 
duction of  educational  courses  in  ^  colleges 
where  graduates  seek  teaching  positions  in 
public  high  schools.  In  preparing  teachers  for 
the  ^des,  in  furnishing  many  excellent  teach- 
ers in  high  schools  even  now,  in  bringing  the 
college  to  a  realization  of  the  need  of  peda- 
gogical training  for  all  teachers  the  normal 
school  has  rendered  and  is  rendering  an  in- 
valuable service  to  the  state. 

That  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  more  and 
better  trained  teachers  for  both  elementary 
and  high  school  grades  in  Pennsylvania  is  very 
evident  from  the  figures  I  am  about  to  cite. 
To  meet  this  need  both  the  normal  school  and 
the  college  may  well  tax  their  fullest  re- 
sources. It  is  not  a  matter  of  one  institution 
being  jealous  of  the  other  and  tr^ng  to  ex- 
clude it  from  a  given  field.^  It  is  a  matter 
rather  of  each  jealously  seeking  to  render  the 
most  appropriate  service  to  the  Commonwealth 
with  its  facilities  available  to  render  such 
service. 
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There  are  to-day  in  Pennsylvania  approx- 
unatey  50,000  public  school  teachers.  Of  these 
about  2,joo  are  teaching  in  high  school  depart- 
ments. In  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1910 
we  find  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
teaching  force,  11,5^,  h(^d  provisional  cer- 
tificates, and  of  these  2,872  have  had  no  pre- 
vious experience.  Among  the  others  are  3,433 
teachers  who  hold  professional  certificates, 
3459  who  hold  permanent  certificates,  5,^70 
normal  graduates  and  873  graduates  of  col- 
leges. These  statistics  do  not  include  those 
who  are  teaching  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

While  there  are  no  accurate  statistics  avail- 
able we  may  safely  infer  that  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  11,529  teachers  holding  provisional 
certificates  are  to  be  found  in  rural  districts 
and  in  ungraded  schools.  A  report  giving 
exact  figures  concerning  the  kinds  of  certifi- 
cates held  by  teachers  in  elemental^  and  high 
school  grades  in  state-accredited  high  schools 
would  be  invaluable  but  such  a  report  is  not 
available.  A  private  report  of  one  of  the  high 
school  inspectors,  Professor  C.  D.  Koch,  states 
that  in  1910,  364  third  grade  high  schools  had 
normal  Rrraduates  for  principals;  134  third 
grade  high  schools  had  college  graduates  as 
principals,  and  that  many  of  these  schools  had 
teachers  in  both  the  elementary  and  high 
school  grades  holding  only  a  provisional  cer- 
tificate and  some  of  these  without  any  pre- 
vious experience. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures  may  I  ask.  How 
can  the  improvement  of  the  elementary  grade 
teacher  and  teacher  in  the  rural  schools  best 
be  affected  ?  By  the  normal  school  or  the  col- 
lege? Are  some  of  the  normal  schools  wisely 
opening  their  doors  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  and  thereby  offering  oppor- 
tunities to  these  two  classes  of  teachers  for 
improving  their  efficiency?  It  seems  needless 
to  question  the  value  of  college  and  univer- 
sity summer  courses  available  to  the  teacher 
holding  a  normal  diploma,  a  professional  or 
permanent  certificate,  or  a  college  degree.  The 
answer  to  such  a  question  may  easily  be  read 
in  the  history  of  the  summer  school  movement. 

Articulation  of  normal  school  and  college 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  state 
should  extend  beyond  the  mere  determination 
of  what  should  constitute  the  professional 
training  each  should  offer.  There  should 
also  be  close  articulation  of  subject-matter. 
Heretofore  most  of  the  standard  colleges  in 
Pennsylvania  have  accredited  fully  only  those 
who  completed  the  college  preparatory  courses 
in  normal  schools.  The  graduates  in  other 
courses  in  normal  schools  upon  entering  col- 
lege have  been  conditioned  in  those  entrance 
subjects  they  had  not  pursued  and  have  been 
allowed  no  entrance  credit  for  such  profes- 
sional subjects  as  history  of  education,  prin- 
ciples of  teaching,  school  economy,  and  psy- 
chology. 

The  judgment  of  the  principals  of  the  vari- 
ous normal  schools  as  to  which  class  of  stu- 
dents is  the  better  prepared  to  do  creditable 
college  work  would  undoubtedly  place  the  two 
classes  of  students  on  the  same  plane.  If 
there  is  any  advantage,  I  am^  led  to  think  that 
the  balance  would  incline  slightly  toward  the 
graduate  of  the  normal  course  by  reason  of  his 


greater  seriousness  of  purpose  as  a  supplemeot 
to  equal  scholastic  ability.  Are  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  Pennsylvania  now  ipriUug 
to  grant  entrance  credits  for  the  subjects  in- 
dicated since  the  regular  normal  coarse  has 
been  extended  to  four  years? 

The  normal  school  and  the  college  natara% 
differentiate  their  functions  as  teachers'  train- 
ing schools  on  two  fundamental  bases:  (i) 
the  academic  preparation  of  the  graduate;  (2) 
the  nature  of  the  child  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  periods  demands  different 
treatment 

(i)  The  academic  training  the  individual 
receives  in  the  normal  school  or  in  the  high 
school,  if  high  school  graduation  precedes 
normal  school  graduation,  extends  his  out- 
look sufficiently  to  give  him  a  much  larger 
view  of  the  significance  of  elementary  school 
subjects  than  he  would  get  if  he  completed 
only  sin  elementary  school  course  and  bis  aca- 
demic preparation  were  but  little  in  advance  of 
eighth  grade  pupils.  If  this  larger  view  is  es- 
sential for  the  grade  teacher  to  get  and  to  re- 
tain the  academic  respect  of  the  pupils  in  die 
grades,  to  open  up  the  enticing  prospect  of 
new  fields  of  knowledge  to  be  explored  when 
the  pupil  gets  into  the  high  schooC  to  fink 
properly  the  work  in  the  grades  with  the  wofk 
m  the  high  school,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  at  least  an  equal  relative  academic  in- 
equality should  exist  between  tiie  high  school 
teacher  and  the  most  advanced  high  school 
pupil.  In  other  words^  if  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  the  teacher  in  the  grades  ^dd 
have  the  academic  equivalent  of  hi^h  school 

fraduation  plus  the  professional  training  of- 
ered  by  a  normal  school  of  recognized  stand- 
ing, are  we  not  also  willing  to  admit  that 
teachers  in  high  schools  should  have  the  aca- 
demic equivalent  of  graduation  from  a  four- 
years'  college  course  plus  an  equivalent  amount 
of  professional  training?  To  be  consistent  in 
our  educational  ideals  to  be  attained  by  ^ 
two  grades  of  schools,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary, must  we  not  insist  that  the  elementary 
grade  teacher  be  a  graduate  of  a  normal 
school  and  the  high  school  teacher  a  <^lege 
graduate  with  adequate  pedagogical  training 
to  enable  him  to  learn  to  know  properly  the 
high  school  pupil,  to  select  and  to  organize 
material  appropriate  for  high  school  students 
and  to  present  the  same  in  harmony  with  such 
knowledge?^  If  this  thesis  is  correct  the  WX' 
mal  school  is  attempting  to  do  more  academic- 
ally than  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do 
if  its  graduates  seek  to  fill  high  school  posi- 
tions, and  the  college  is  neglecting  its  duty 
when  it  fails  to  give  adequate  professional 
training  to  those  who  are  aiming  to  teach. 

There  are  at  least  these  additional  distinc- 
tions between  the  necessary  preparation  of  the 
high  school  teacher  and  the  elementary  school 
teacher  in  that  the  former  must  have  a  broader 
general  knowledge  than  the  latter;  he  mast 
have,  besides,  a  special  knowledge  of  his  own 
subject  or  p^oup  of  subjects  and  his  profes- 
sional traimng  must  also  be  general  and  spe- 
cialized. 

The  modem  high  school,  with  its  variety  of 
courses  planned  to  meet  the  various  individnal 
and  social  needs,  with  its  wealth  of  intensive 
content,  caHs  for  masters  in  the  several  fields 
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of  knowledge  who  are  able  to  bring  to  their 
classes  truth  in  its  greatest  richness.  Unless 
the  high  school  teacher  possesses  such  mastery 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  filled  with  the  enthusiasm 
for  scholarship  which  only  a  master  can 
arouse.  Neither  the  high  school  nor  the  nor- 
ma] school  is  in  position  to  prepare  such 
experts. 

Again,  the  selection  and  organization  of 
appropriate  high  school  teaching  material  de- 
mands not  only  broad  general  sdholarship,  a 
deep  specialized  study  in  some  particular  group 
of  subjects,  but  it  also  demands  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  teaching  material  which 
ought  to  be  found  in  the  last  two  years  in  the 
grammar  school  and  at  least  in  the  first  two 
years  in  the  college.  Such  articulation  is  very 
essential  if  we  believe  "that  the  elementary 
school,  the  high  school,  the  college  and  the 
university,  whether  supported  by  taxation  or 
in  other  ways,  are  parts  of  one  system  of  pub- 
lic mstruction  and  not  unrelated  and  indepen- 
dent schools."  The  selection  and  organiza- 
tion of  appropriate  material  for  secondary 
schools  also  makes  necessary  special  methods 
of  teaching  each  of  the  several  high  school 
subjects. 

(2)  In  the  elementary  grades  the  child  needs 
to  be  surrounded  with  the  proper  environment 
to  minister  to  its  physical,  moral  and  mental 
growth.  Proper  food,  clothing,  light,  air  and 
sanitation  must  be  provided.  Example  and 
precept,  helpful  companionship  in  the  child's 
work  and  play,  good  books,  pictures  and  songs 
should  build  a  wholesome  influence  in  the 
child's  life.  The  routine  duties  of  life  must 
be  reduced  to  habit  Directed  initiative  in 
self-development  is  lacking.  The  elementary 
school  teacher  must  be  the  ministering  angel 
who  will  assist  the  opening  and  blossoming 
forth  of  childlife.  The  intellectual  pace  must 
be  slackened  to  suit  its  steps.  Motherly  sym- 
pathy, love,  hope  and  patience  must  suffuse 
the  life  of  the  elementary  school  teacher. 
Deh'ghts  in  profound  scholarship  have  no  op- 
portunities for  expression  in  the  elementary 
school  But  who  does  not  envy  the  teacher 
who  is  privileged  to  lead  and  to  instruct  little 
children? 

In  the  high  school  period  the  individual  be- 
gins to  find  himself.  Individual  initiative  be- 
gins to  assert  itself.  There  is  an  honest  effort 
to  find  one's  peculiar  work  in  the  world.  Un- 
less the  necessary  routine  habits  have  been 
firmly  established  the  individual  will  chafe  un- 
der mechanical  exactions.  Imitaton  and  obe- 
dience give  way  to  more  or  less  originality 
and  independence.  New  social  instincts  are 
aroused.  Authority  is  questioned  and  unless 
the  teacher  can  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
any  position  taken  involving  questions  of  mor- 
ality or  scholarship  his  influence  with  the  pupil 
is  weakened.  This  is  the  period  when  the 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual  ideal  becomes 
most  potent. 

These  two  epochs  in  the  child's  life  are  so 
diverse  that  they  would  seem  to  demand 
teachers  who  are  trained  in  institutions  with 
different  atmospheres.  If  the  normal  ^  school 
is  primarily  intended  for  the  training  of 
teadhers  in  the  elementary  grades,  how  can 
it  at  the  same  time  train  teachers   for  the 


high  school  with  entirely  different  conditions 
prevailing? 

It  may  be  answered  that  both  conditions 
may  be  met  by  making  teachers'  colleges  out 
of  the  normal  schools.  This  would  require 
two  separate  faculties  existing  side  by  side 
or  two  institutions  operating  under  a  single 
head.  The  equipment  required  for  each 
would  have  to  be  complete.  In  addition  to 
the  expense  this  would  involve,  there  are  two 
dangers  which  we  should  seek  to  avoid, 
namely,  the  failure  to  utilize  the  academic 
facilities  available  in  college  for  the  training 
of  high  school  teachers  and  the  probable  result 
that  the  normal  school  in  seeking  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  high  schools  will  neglect  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  Uie  elementary 
grades,  its  primary  duty.  Besides  these  con- 
siderations the  expense  required  to  inaugurate 
pedagogical  courses  in  colleges  is  relatively 
small 

The  School  Code  provides  for  provisional 
college  certificates  in  the  following  n:ianner: 

"  Section  13 16.  The  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  may  grant  a  provisional  college 
certificate  to  every  person  who  presents  to  him 
satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character, 
and  of  being  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  univer- 
sity approved  by  the  College  and  University 
Council  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  has  dur- 
ing his  college  or  university  course  success- 
fully completed  not  less  than  two  hundred 
hours  work  in  pedagogical  studies,  such  as 
psychology,  ethics,  logic,  history  of  education, 
school  management,  and  methods  of  teaching, 
which  certificate  shall  entitle  him  to  teach  for 
three  annual  school  terms." 

The  section  quoted  assigns  approximately 
one-tenth  of  the  student's  time  to  professional 
subjects.  Taking  into  account  that  most  col- 
leges in  the  state  require  high  school  gradua- 
tion for  entrance  and  that  normal  schools 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  school 
subjects  and  algebra  up  to  quadratics,  the  pro- 
portion of  methodology  the  normal  school 
offers  to  the  student  as  compared  with  the 
academic  training  received  for  teaching  in 
high  schools  is  undoubtedly  too  great  If  the 
normal  school  student  attempts  to  apply  such 
methodology  to  both  elementary  and  secondary 
school  subjects  it  easily  takes  the  form  of  cut 
and  dried  methods,  devices,  mechanical  short- 
cuts, instead  of  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  teaching  process.  Exorbitant  claims 
for  such  methodology  are  responsible  for  the 
disrepute  in  which  methods  were  held  a  few 
years  aga  The  stigma  was  quite  naturally 
attached  to  all  forms  of  methods  of  teaching 
from  which  the  teaching  profession  is  still 
suffering  some  effects.  Hence  I  take  it  that 
it  was  the  evident  intent  of  the  Commission 
who  placed  the  foregoing  paragraph  in  the 
Code  to  draft  the  colleges  of  the  state  into 
the  service  primarily  as  training  schools  for 
high  school  teachers. 

The  Code  docs  not  preclude  those  holding 
normal  diplomas,  permanent,  professional  and 
other  certificates,  from  teaching  in  recognized 
high  schools.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  wise  at  this  time,  when  we  still  recognize 
three  grades  of  high  schools,  when  the  salary 
offered  in  second  and  third-class  high  schools 
is  too  low   to   attract  college   graduates,   to 
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draw  the  lines  of  certification  too  rigidly. 
But  I  do  want  to  raise  the  question  whether 
the  time  is  not  ripe  for  us  to  require  of 
teachers  in  the  grades  of  state-accredited  high 
schools  that  they  hold  either  a  normal  diploma, 
a  professional  or  permanent  certificate;  of 
teachers  in  high  school  departments  in  accred- 
ited high  schools  that  they  hold  either  a  col- 
lege or  normal  diploma,  a  certificate  from  a 
reputable  institution  training  in  specialized 
studies,   or  a  permanent  certificate? 

If  this  step  shall  be  taken  by  us  as  it  has 
been  taken  by  a  number  of  states  it  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  an  advanced  step  that  has  also 
already  been  taken  by  a  number  of  states, 
namely,  a  complete  separation  of  certification 
necessary  to  teach  in  a  high  school  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  required  to  teach  in  an  elemen- 
tary school;  or,  to  state  the  latter  provision 
in  a  different  form,  that  the  high  school  cer- 
tificate should  stand  for  college  graduation 
or  its  equivalent,  that  the  elementary  school 
certificate  should  stand  for  normal  school 
graduation  or  its  equivalent,  and  that  the  ele- 
mentary school  certificate  should  be  limited  to 
instruction  in  the  grades.  Before  such  differ- 
entiation can  even  be  approximately  attained 
there  must  be  developed  a  clearer  definition 
of  the  separate  functions  of  the  normal  school 
and  the  college.  In  the  meantime  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  ideal  has  already 
been  .realized  to  a  large  extent  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  and  that  rational  modes  of 
procedure  must  be  followed  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  teachers  in  less  favored  comr 
munities. 

Another  field  in  which  the  college  and  uni- 
versity can  assist  in  the  training  of  teachers  is 
in  preparing  superintendents,  principals,  super- 
visors of  special  subjects,  and  other  educa- 
tional experts.  This  line  of  work  belongs 
properly  to  post-graduate  college  or  univer- 
sity courses. 

Since  the  college  is  thus  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  training  of  public  school  teachers 
it  should  appreciate  fully  the  significant  dif- 
ference between  pure  knowledge  and  knowl- 
edge selected^  and  organized  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, a  distinction  which  the  normal  school 
has  held  as  basic  from  its  inception.  ThlBit 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  two 
points  of  view  is  now  questioned  by  few 
acquainted  with  the  educational  problem  in- 
volved. That  there  are  still  some  in  our  col- 
lege faculties  who  do  not  see  this  distinc- 
tion and  who  do  not  believe  that  others  see 
any  such  distinction  is  also  well  known. 

To  them  knowledge  of  subject-matter  is  all 
sufficient.  Their  attitude  leaves  no  place  for 
the  legitimate  consideration  of  processes  in 
teaching.  The  best  argument  that  can  be 
offered  to  combat  such  an  attitude  is  the  expe- 
rience of  heads  of  departments  in  collecfes 
and  universities  who  are  frequently  compelled 
either  to  drop  from  their  teaching  force  in- 
experienced instructors  or  to  give  them  dur- 
ing at  least  the  earlier  part  of  their  experience 
sufficient  personal  supervision  to  enable  them 
to  get  apnroved  results.  If  this  line  of  discus- 
sion would  not  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  particular  topic,  one  might  even  ask  with 
propriety  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  es- 
tablish  graduate  courses   in   our   universities 


whose  sole  purpose  it  should  be  to  consider 
methods  of  teaching  college  courses.  The 
encouraging  fact  is  that  this  class  of  coH^e 
professors  is  growing  smaller  every  year.  But 
so  long  as  we  have  them  with  us  they  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  our  efforts  to  give  to  the 
consideration  of  processes  in  teaching  its 
proper  place. 

It  is  quite  essential  that  pedagogical  courses 
offered  in  colleges  and  universities  be  oo  a 
par  with  any  of  the  other  college  coursesL 
Those  in  charge  of  the  educational  courses 
must  know  the  theory  as  well  as  the  success- 
ful practice  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  problems.  The  educational  department 
of  any  college  or  university  should  be  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  public  school  system 
of  the  state  including  the  elementary,  high, 
and  normal  school  and  the  college.  It  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  quality  of  high 
school  teacher  the  college  graduates.  The 
training  of  such  high  school  teacher  shoidd 
include  actual  directed  observation  in  both  the 
grammar  and  high  school  grades  and  carefully 
directed  and  supervised  practice  in  the  high 
school  grades.  It  should  be  the  only  college 
department  that  can  speak  authoritatively  of 
the  graduate's  qualifications  to  teach  in  faig|i 
school  departments.  It  should  welcome  tin 
graduate  of  the  normal  school  and  give  some 
recognition  to  his  previous  pedagogical  ex- 
perience. By  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
normal  school  and  the  college,  and  by  these 
alone,  may  we  hope  to  evolve  a  real  teach- 
ing craft. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Holmes, 
who  was  to  have  opened  the  discussion  of 
this  subject,  Dr.  Lightner  Whitmer,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  topic  of  this  discussion  is  the  training 
of  the  teacher.  I  find  that  the  papers  presented 
have  for  the  most  part  put  before  you  topics 
of  detailed  importance.  Important  as  they 
are,  they  are  in  a  direction  which  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  make  an  effective  contribu- 
tion to  this  audience.  I  have  oWrved  in  each 
of  these  papers  that  there  has  been  a  common 
underlying  tone,  an  earnest  desire  to  improve 
the  professional  standing  of  the  teacher,  a  wish 
to  enthuse  every  teacher  with  the  professional 
spirit.  I  regard  myself  as  a  teacher,  and  as  one 
of  this  body.  As  a  teacher,  I  can  say  tiiat 
there  is  no  more  important  duty  to  me  than 
to  contribute  my  mite  toward  making  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  a  greater  profession  in 
this  and  every  other  country. 

Dr.  Becht  told  us  to-day  that  what  makes 
a  profession  is  the  possession  of  a  body  of 
knowledge  out  of  the  common.  That  is  quite 
true.  If  Willie  is  sick  his  grandma  may  say 
that  he  has  a  fever,  and  the  doctor  comes  and 
puts  a  thermometer  in  Willie's  mouth  and 
pooh-poohs  the  whole  matter,  and  tells 
Willie's  mother  to  bother  nothing  about  it 
He  has  a  body  of  knowledge  not  possessed  by 
grandmas  in  general.^  He  has  more,  he  has  an 
instrument  of  precision,  a  thermometer.  I 
believe  that  we  ought  to  make  to-day  a  sharp 
distinction  between  professional  loiowledge 
that  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  a  new  body 
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of  knowledge;  of  FACTS  acquired  with  in- 
itrunients  and  methods  of  precision. 

One  of  these  methods  is  the  statistical  table. 
The  medical  profession  stands  where  it  does 
because  of  its  methods.  The  profession  of 
teaching  will  year  by  year  acquire  greater  con- 
fidence when  it  employs  these  methods.  I 
take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  one  great 
movement,  the  training  of  backward  children, 
and  the  observation  of  their  number  which  has 
resulted  in  the  efforts  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  there  are  5,ooo/x)0  backward 
children.  I  take  great  pride  that  the  problem 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  educators 
of  the  country  by  Dr.  Oliver  Comman  of 
the  UniversiQ^  of  Pennsylvania  by  his  statis- 
tical tables.  That  work  has  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  cveiy  superintendenrs  report  in 
every  large  city  in  this  country. 

Not  only  must  our  knowledge  be  based 
upon  facts,  but  it  must  be  worth  while.  Law- 
yera  possess  special  Imowledge.  The  objects 
of  lawyers  and  courts  is  to  obtain  justice. 
The  reason  for  the  criticism  of  our  courts 
to-day  is  the  fact  that  lawyers  and  courts  do 
not  possess  a  body  of  social  knowledge  which 
tfae^r  need  Courts  and  lawyers  show  an  anti- 
social attitude  toward  many  of  their  cases.  If 
the  profession  of  education  is  to  become  great, 
it  must  evince  a  social  spirit.  In  the  papers 
of  this  morning  it  is  strongly  emphasized  that 
teachers  should  go  outside  of  the  curriculum 
of  normal  school  preparation. 

We  should  make  certain  distinctions  as  to 
what  we  ask  teachers  to  do.  As  I  see  the 
educational  problem  of  to-day,  the  greatest 
thmg  is  to  see  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  go 
to  work  at  fourteen  years  of  age  have  such 
preparation  as  will  make  them  good  citizens  as 
hr  as  their  natural  endowments  permit. 
They  mast  learn  the  three  R's  but  if  they  need 
playgrounds,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  schools  to 
|»rDcure  them.  If  they  need  baths,  it 
IS  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  give  them. 
If  the  children  can  not  study  because  they 
come  to  school  without  breakfast,  it  is  the 
doty  of  the  schools  to  provide  suitable  food. 
The  problem  of  education  is  a  social  one. 
We  have  committed  to  us  the  treasures  of 
the  ages.  Our  duty  is  to  see  that  we  trans- 
mit this  to  the  entire  body  of  children  as  far 
as  we  can.  Therefore,  we  must  emphasize 
tiiat  part  of  the  problem  first.  We  must 
next  see  that  our  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities are  also  in  good  order.  But  let  us  never 
take  our  minds  off  the  social  element  in  the 
problem. 

I  favor  payini;  more  attention  to  individual 
nstmction.  Individual  instruction  is  psycho- 
logical As  a  psychologist  I  favor  it.  The 
movement  for  special  treatment  of  backward 
children  and  supernormal  children  is  psycho- 
kgicaL  These  movements  that  specialize  chil- 
dren are  all  erected  on  a  psychological  founda- 
tion. If  the  teacher  is  to  do  g^^d  work  he 
needs  more  psychology  than  is  taught  in  the 
normal  school  A  four  years'  course  in  psy- 
chology is  required.  Should  all  teachers  have 
it?  That  is  doubtful  I  doubt  if  it  is  proper 
to  tell  the  teacher  to  individualize  her  efforts. 
I  fear  that  too  much  psychology  may  interfere 
with  the  teacher's  work.  The  problem  of  the 
ordinary  teacher  is  that  of  mass  instruction — 


getting  forty  or  fifty  or  sixty  children  to  pass 
the  subjects  of  instruction  m  the  grades.  If 
eye  and  mind  are  placed  on  the  higher  grades 
and  on  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  the 
teacher  thinks  of  the  children  as  average  chil- 
dren, she  will  do  better  work  than  if  she 
thinks  of  them  as  individuals. 

One  reason  for  making  this  point  is  because 
I  have  seen  the  matter  from  the  reverse  side. 
I  have  seen  good  grade  teachers  unable  to  do 
effective  work.  Grade  work  usually  makes  the 
teacher  unfit  to  look  on  the  child  as  an  indi- 
vidual Therefore  perhaps  we  should  do  for 
the  teacher  what  we  are  advocating  for  the 
children.  We  want  for  the  children  that  the 
normal,  supernormal  and  backward  children 
should  be  taueht  in  separate  classes. 

So  far  as  teachers  in  normal  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  are  concerned,  ought  we 
not  to  see,  while  we  hold  fast  to  the  body 
of  pedagogical  knowledge  that  has  been  passed 
on  to  us,  that  certain  other  teachers,  the  best 
endowed,  should  be  able  to  devote  some  time 
to  this  method  of  acquiring  that  knowledge 
on  which  the  profession  of  education  is  to  be 
based. 

I  have  tried  to  put  before  you  these  things 
because  I  believe  in  what  I  have  hinted  at: 
The  profession  of  education  is  to  become  the 
great  profession,  not  merely  one  of  the  profes- 
sions. To-day  we  stand  simply  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  course  which  is  to  terminate  in  that 
result.  Under  education  we  must  include 
medical  inspection,  playgrounds — all  activities 
that  have  to  do  with  the  growing  child.  We 
are  entering  upon  a  ^eat  conservative  move- 
ment. Conservation  is  a  great  word  to  con- 
jure with  to-day.  "Conservation  of  natural 
resources  "  is  heard  on  every  side.  The  great- 
est of  our  national  resources  is  the  child.  We 
are  the  conservators  of  this  resource. 

Dr.  Edward  Rynearson,  of  Pittsburgh, 
being  absent,  the  further  discussion  of  the 
topic  of  the  morning  was  taken  up  by  Prof. 
C.  C.  Johnson,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  said: 

It  is  a  pleasure  we  enjoy  this  morning, 
to  stand,  as  Dr.  Whitmer  has  said,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  development  of  profes- 
sional consciousness.  I  am  glad  that  we 
can  give  some  time  to  the  consideration  of 
the  standing  of  the  profession  as  we  have 
done  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  text- 
books. It  is  unfortunately  true  that  there 
are  all  too  many  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  this  State  who  are  not  adequately  trained 
either  academically  or  professionally.  I 
am  glad  that  at  the  time  when  we  enter  on 
a  new  era  legally — under  the  Code — ^we  also 
enter  on  a  new  era  professionally.  This 
matter  of  co-opetation  suggests  to  me  the 
thought  that  our  work  has  been  too  homo- 
geneous. We  have  not  thought  that  there 
might  be  specializing  in  teaching.  If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  discover  another  com- 
mon tone  in  the  papers  of  the  morning,  I 
might  say  that  all  the  writers  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  special 
training  for  teachers.  In  the  normal 
schools  teachers  must  be  trained  for  the 
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elementary  schools.  In  the  colleges  teach- 
ers must  be  trained  for  the  high  schools. 
In  the  university  and  the  teachers'  college 
must  be  trained  the  persons  who  look  for- 
ward to  the  administrative  work  of  the 
schools. 

I  think  I  shall  speak  a  few  minutes 
about  Dr.  Chambers'  paper  because  I  pass 
the  door  of  his  school  of  education  every 
day  on  the  way  to  my  work  and  if  I  take 
issue  with  him  we  can  settle  it  in  Pitts- 
burgh. I  was  happy  to  hear  the  reference 
of  Dr.  Chambers  to  the  subject  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  high  schools  and  high 
school  teachers  in  the  way  of  preparing 
their  own  pupils  for  high  school  positions, 
I  am  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  training  of 
ypung  people  for  high  school  teaching,  par- 
ticularly the  teaching  of  history  and 
physics.  I  am  certain  that  in  our  en- 
thusiasm we  may  make  a  mistake  in  insist- 
ing that  these  young  people  shaU  spend  too 
much  time  in  this  thing.  I  take  issue  with 
Dr.  Chambers  as  to  the  length  of  time.  If 
too  much  responsibility  is  placed  on  these 
young  people  we  may  be  m  danger.  We 
must  proceed  with  caution.  To  have  them 
teach  as  much  as  Dr.  Chambers  suggests 
would  require  a  re-arrangement  of  the 
schedule  of  such  a  high  school  as  would 
render  that  high  school  quite  different  in  its 
methods  from  the  other  high  schools  in  the 
State.  There  is  room  for  caution  here. 
These  young  teachers  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  teach  so  much,  and  should  not  be 
given  the  responsibility  for  class  room 
work,  whollv.  We  must  agree  with  Dr. 
Chambers  that  we  ought  to  be  the  dis- 
coverers of  those  who  are  to  be  our  suc- 
cessors.   I  am  in  favor  of  this  ideal. 

Another  idea:  I  think  there  is  great 
danger  in  expecting  too  much  of  the  State 
in  a  financid  way  to  prepare  people  for 
special  kinds  of  work.  The  professions  of 
law  and  medicine  do  not  call  upon  the  State 
to  make  particular  contributions  to  their 
development.  We  realize  that  a  higher 
salary  for  all  properly  trained  teachers  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  getting  good 
teachers.  But  if  we  expect  the  State  to 
provide  the  money,  I  believe  it  will  operate 
against  the  rising  tide  of  popular  approval 
of  higher  salaries  for  teachers.  We 
cannot  get  money  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 
We  expect  too  much  in  the  way  of  subsidy. 
Men  and  women  should  be  placed  on  a 
more  independent  basis.  I  believe  that  the 
giving  of  ministers  half -rate  on  the  rail- 
roads is  asking  society  to  pay  that  part  of 
the  salary  of  the  minister  that  the  church 
ought  to  pay.  There  is  a  possible  danger 
in  that. 

In  the  matter  of  our  training  beyond  the 
-objective.    I  am  a  teacher.    I  associate  with 


teachers.  I  get  help  from  their  thougiits 
and  I  share  my  thoughts  with  them.  If  we 
attempt  to  force  this  idea  of  professional 
training  too  far  into  the  field  of  gradoale 
study  there  is  a  possibility  of  training  be- 
yond the  objective.  The  pupil  who  is 
trained  in  a  good  high  school  is  so  trained 
that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  a  mere  teaching 
position.  The  teachers'  college  is  the  place 
for  professional  training. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Herzog,  State  Inspector  of 
High  Schools,  made  the  following  remaiks, 
continuing  the  discussion: 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  two  or  thrae 
phenomena.  First,  with  reference  to  die 
elementary  schools.  A  year  ago  there 
were  more  than  7,000  people  in  attendance 
at  the  summer  normals.  This  seems  to  in> 
dicate  that  we  do  not  have  sufficiently 
organized  institutions  in  our  state.  How 
fast  we  travel  I  We  have  outgrown  the 
Code  already  in  the  matter  of  the  training 
of  teachers.  If  we  could  only  crystallize 
public  opinion  on  this  subject  we  might 
bring  about  needed  legislation. 

As  to  high  schools:  It  is  not  feasible  to 
look  to  the  high  schools  alone  for  high 
school  teachers.  We  must  have  a  numtwr 
of  sources  of  supply.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  inefficient  teachers  in  the  high 
schools  to-day  only  because  we  cannot 
secure  better  ones.  The  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  The  salaries  are  not  sodi 
as  attract  Uie  better  class  of  men  and 
women.  In  the  Code  the  high  school  re- 
quirements are  not  stated  in  hours  of  work. 
The  code  requires  that  high  school  teachers 
shall  be  certified  in  certain  subjects.  Many 
boards  are  not  able  to  distinguish  hetween 
those  teachers  who  have  made  carefnl 
preparation  and  those  who  have  not. 

We  must  help  people  decide  for  our  pro- 
fession. Our  profession  in  the  past  has 
been  an  ever-present  help  in  time  of  stress. 
For  this  reason  we  find  many  persons  in 
the  profession  who  have  not  their  hearts 
in  their  work,  and  with  insufficient  prepara- 
tion. We  need  additional  legislation.  We 
now  have  two  instruments  ready  to  oixr 
hand,  the  Educational  Council  of  this  body 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  I  trust 
that  in  the  near  future  their  investigation 
will  result  in  new  legislation  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  In  West  Virginia  if  there 
are  three  teachers  in  a  high  school  two 
must  be  college  graduates;  if  but  two 
teachers,  one  must  be  a  college  graduate; 
if  but  one  teacher,  he  must  be  a  college 
graduate. 

Dr.  Percy  L.  Hughes,  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, closed  the  general  discussion  of  this 

topic : 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Universactr 
Extension  Courses.    This  term  is  applied 
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very  loosely.  It  may  refer  to  a  summer 
course  at  a  college.  On  the  other  hand  I 
gnAgt  that  name  to  such  a  course  as  may 
be  carried  on  by  correspondence.  Anyone 
who  regards  a  correspondence  course  as 
equivalent  to  a  class  exercise  does  not  fully 
The  name  should  not  be  applied  to  popular 
lecture  courses.  They  may  stimulate 
thought,  but  they  do  not  stand  for  an  ideal 
of  study.  A  university  extension  course 
may  be  limited  to  the  courses  coUeges  and 
universities  give  during  the  regular  school 
year,  and  which  come  to  the  teacher  and  do 
not  require  the  teacher  to  come  to  the 
college,  In  Pennsylvania  some  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  can  help  the  teachers 
but  at  the  present  time  the  teachers  do  not 
utilize  this  aid  to  the  full.  A  superin- 
tendent or  principal  or  teacher  may  fail  to 
recognize  the  value  of  these  courses  be- 
cause he  looks  on  the  training  of  the  teacher 
from  the  wrong  angle.  You  may  look  on 
the  training  of  the  teacher  from  the  point 
of  view  of  fitting  him  or  her  into  your 
system  of  instruction ;  or  you  may  recognize 
that  in  the  development  of  the  teacher  your 
system  is  an  incident  The  personality  of 
tnc  teacher  is  of  slow  growth.  The  system 
of  instruction  enters  into  it  at  one  stage 
and  drops  out  later.  When  you  look  on  it 
that  way  it  will  lead  you  to  be  patient  with 
tile  ideas  of  the  teacher  for  study  that  does 
not  bear  on  class-work.  At  Lehigh  the 
most  popular  courses  are  in  modem  Ian- 
gua^s,  although  the  teachers  will  not  have 
to  teach  these  branches.  When  questioned, 
they  say  that  it  somehow  helps  them  in 
their  work.  For  instance,  one  teacher  says 
that  the  fundamental  end  in  educaticm  is 
to  teach  adaptability.  I  saw  clearly  why 
she  thought  a  course  in  modem  languages 
was  closely  related  to  her  class-work.  It 
helped  her  to  realize  in  her  work  what  she 
tiiought  the  most  important  thing  in  life. 

If  we  are  to  recognize  university  exten- 
sion courses  as  vs^uable  instruments  in  the 
training  of  the  teacher,  it  will  involve  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  the  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  The  principal  and 
superintendent  must  recognize  that  their 
plans  must  be  in  part  set  aside  by  the 
necessities  of  the  development  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  different  teachers.  No 
iron-dad  system  can  be  applied.  The 
teachers  must  be  allowed  freedom  as  to 
what  and  where  they  will  study.  There 
must  be  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  board 
of  education.  For  we  still  find  that  in 
some  boards  there  is  a  tendency  to  insist 
on  long  hours.  Some  boards  feel  that  they 
are  getting  their  money's  worth  if  the 
schools  are  in  session  long  hours.  This 
feeling  must  be  combatted.    There  must  be 


sacrifices  on  the  part  of  professors  in  the 
universities.  It  is  easier  for  a  professor  to 
leave  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
travel  to  a  group  of  teachers  in  Chester 
than  it  is  for  them  to  come  here.  In  some 
subjects  of  course  this  plan  would  not  be 
abvisable,  but  in  many  cases  it  is.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  push  centralization  to  the 
extreme. 

If  you  recognize  the  value  of  university 
courses,  given  through  the  year  while  the 
teachers  are  at  their  work,  so  that  the 
lessons  received  can  be  tested,  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  inspirational  efforts, 
what  should  we  do  to  encourage  them? 
The  State  places  too  much  stress  on  ex- 
aminations. I  do  not  see  that  biology  is  of 
much  value  except  taught  by  an  expert  in  a 
laboratory.  At  the  present  time  there  is  too 
much  stress  on  examinations  and  book 
knowledge,  and  this  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  teacher's  entering  on  more  valuable 
work.  Somehow  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
state  should  recognize  that  the  teacher 
should  be  a  member  of  a  university  or 
college.  More  and  more  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  becoming  one  great  uni- 
versity, recognizing  each  other's  courses  so 
that  teachers  travelling  from  one  city  to 
another  can  at  all  times  use  the  credits  of 
one  universitv  in  another.  In  that  way 
even  the  more  valuable  of  our  summer 
schools  will  be  stimulated.  Whatever  the 
method  by  which  university  extension 
courses  can  be  brought  about,  have  we  not 
in  our  extension  courses  a  valuable  means 
that  is  not  being  made  use  of? 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  music  of  the  evening  was  furnished 
by  a  trained  chorus  of  young  men  from  the 
Higli  School.  It  was  well  rendered  and 
heartily  appreciated. 

Dr.  H.  C.  White,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  delivered  a  most  enter- 
taining and  thoughtful  lecture  which  was 
heard  with  marked  attention  by  his  audi- 
ence. He  did  not  wish  to  have  his  lecture 
published.  His  subject  was  "  Culture  and 
Efficiency."  He  championed  the  old  col- 
lege course  of  education  as  against  the 
manual  or  vocational  training  courses,  and 
said  that  the  greatest  test  that  ever  came  to 
a  people,  that  of  rehabilitating  the  South 
after  the  Civil  War,  was  met  by  men 
trained  by  old-fashioned  college  courses. 
He  regarded  it  as  a  most  dangerous  ten- 
dency in  education  that  favored  the  hitch- 
ing of  every  sort  of  mechanical  and  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  trade  to  the 
schools.  All  humanity  to-day  is  awaiting 
the  aopearance  of  a  new  master  mind,  who, 
like  Newton  discovering  from  the  faW  of 
an  apple  the  laws  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres,   shall  reveal   the  laws  of  social, 
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political,  international  harmony — ^thc  law 
whose  application  should  abolish  the  curse 
of  luxury  and  the  curse  of  poverty  and 
produce  social  content.  American  labor 
strains  to  make  this  a  land  of  plenty.  Peo- 
ple stand  united  to  make  this  a  land  of 
peace.  The  public  to-day  stands  for  law, 
patriotism  and  fratemalism.  Culture  leads 
to  efficiency,  and  efficiency  makes  the 
worthy  citizen  of  the  nation.  Culture  is 
the  purpose  and  result  of  education.  This 
is  followed. by  efficiency,  which  means  the 
accomplishment  by  the  least  effort  of  what 
one  is  most  able  to  do.  The  American 
citizen  should  be  efficient,  and  the  school 
should  be  the  source  of  efficiency.  That 
system  of  education  is  best  which  has  cul- 
ture as  its  end  rather  than  a  vocational 
training.  Those  who  advance  the  modem 
ideas  with  regard  to  practical  training  he 
spoke  of  as  "educational  zealots''  who 
are  to  be  disregarded.  They  believe  that 
all  we  have  to  do  to  turn  out  trained  me- 
chanics is  to  attach  a  workshop  to  the 
school.  The  most  dangerous  trend  of  mod- 
em sentiment  is  the  disposition  to  regard 
the  sdiool  as  the  only  means  of  training. 

He  argued  for  a  broad  cultural  educa- 
tion and  supplemented  this  by  saying  that 
with  these  foundations  the  mind  would  be 
trained  to  successfully  cope  with  any  life- 
work. 

After  the  lecture  of  the  evening.  Prof. 
W.  L.  Smith,  of  Pittsburgh,  gave  the  Asso- 
ciation a  pressing  invitation  to  choose  that 
city  as  the  place  of  their  next  meeting. 
The  invitation  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Hamilton,  of  Allegheny  County.  There 
was  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  choosing 
Harrisburg  as  the  place  of  meeting  for 
next  year,  which  these  gentlemen  recog- 
nized, and  did  not  attempt  to  antagonize; 
but  they  pressed  the  invitation  of  Pittsburgh 
only  in  case  Harrisburg  was  not  chosen  for 
this  purpose. 

FRIDAY    MORNING. 


THE  devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Tompkins, 
of  Philadelphia,  after  which  Dr.  Calvin  N. 
Kendall,  Commissioner  of  the  Schools  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  addressed  the 
Association  on  the  subject 

FACTORS    DETERMINING    SCHOOL    EFFICIENCY. 

One  time  in  my  city  two  ladies  entered  a 
crowded  street  car,  and  could  not  find  scats. 
Occupying  two  scats  were  two  high  school 
boys.  As  the  ladies  hung  to  the  straps  one 
of  them  remarked  to  the  other,  "Would  you 
not  think  that  the  public  schools  would  teach 
better  manners?"  These  ladies  were  return- 
ing from  a  bridge  party.  I  knew  them  and 
their   husbands.    Neither   of    the    fathers   of 


these  boys  knew  the  name  of  a  single  teacher 
in  the  school  which  his  son  attended.  It  did 
not  occur  to  these  women  that  it  was  as  modi 
their  business  to  teach  their  children  manners 
as  it  was  the  business  of  the  schools. 

This  illustration  is  introduced  as  the  text  of 
the  first  part  of  the  talk  of  the  morning.  The 
business  of  the  schools  has  become  very  com- 
plex in  the  last  few  years,  because  of  the  new 
social,  industrial  and  economic  conditiooi 
which  have  arisen.  The  business  of  the 
schools  has  become  more  complicated  than  the 
public  realizes.  The  schools  of  to-day  arc 
called  upon  to  assume  responsibilities  that  the 
old-time  schools  never  thought  of  taxomoig, 
What  are  some  of  these? 

1.  There  has  been  a  certain  decay  of  the 
feeling  of  parental  responsibility,  owing  partlf 
to  the  large  number  of  pupils  coming  from 
city  homes.  It  requires  greater  insight  asd 
devotion  to  be  a  good  parent  now  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  bring  up  children  well  under  modem  com- 
plex city  conditions.  It  should  be  borne  is 
on  the  public  mind  that  the  schools  can  not  do 
evcrythmg  for  the  children.  Part  of  tiic  re- 
sponsibility for  properly  forming  the  character 
of  the  growing  child  rests  upon  the  home. 
How  many  hours  are  the  children  in  the 
schools  in  a  year?  Not  to  exceed  nine  him- 
dred.  This  is  about  one-sixth  of  their  wak- 
ing hours.  It  should  be  borne  in  on  the  public 
that  the  schools  can  not  do  everything  for  the 
children  in  one-sixth  of  their  waking  hoon. 
particularly  as  many  of  them  do  not  attend 
even  that  proportion  of  the  time.  Subtractiqi 
absences  for  one  cause  and  another,  and  700 
to  750  hours  per  year  is  the  average  attendaott 
of  a  child    at  a  city  school,  in  one  year. 

2.  The  work  of  the  school  has  been  ccnxipa- 
catcd  by  a  certain  amount  of  superficiality, 
arising  from  the  love  of  excitement  and  ner- 
vousness which  characterize  so  much  of  oor 
American  life.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  of 
our  schools  did  not  reflect  these  condilio«. 
But  I  want  to  say  this:  The  schools  of  this 
country  have  been  one  of  the  great  steadier* 
of  American  life.  No  one  institution  has  ap- 
proached the  schools  in  efficiency  in  this  ptr- 
ticular.  

Certain  critics  have  said  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  lawlessness  characteristic  of 
American  life  to-day.  If  this  is  true  it  is  wt 
the  fault  of  the  public  schools,  where  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  obedience  to  law.  Other  for- 
eign critics  say  that  the  American  people  ha 
the  ability  for  deep  and  sustained  thinking 
If  this  is  true,  is  it  not  one  duty  of  the  schoA 
to  train  our  pupils  not  only  in  grammar  aw 
arithmetic,  but  also  in  the  ability  to  thn* 
straight,  deep  and  hard.  Too  many  reatanoia 
in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  are  not  diai^ 
acterized  by  an  attempt  to  train  the  pupiU  to 
do  their  own  thinking.  An  ounce  of  this  « 
worth  a  pound  of  facts.  Children  often  s« 
that  they  admire  things  because  they  thaa 
their  teachers  want  them  to  say  so. 

3  The  task  of  the  schools  has  been  comiffi- 
catcd  by  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teacfr 
ers  and  the  discriminating  pubuc  that  the 
schools  should  fit  the  children  to  use  tiwr 
leisure  later  in  life.    This  was  not  fomid  m 
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the  Puritan  achools;  but  conditions  have 
changed.  We  live  in  1912,  in  complex  social 
tnd  industrial  conditions.  People  have  more 
leisure  now  than  they  had  fifty  years  aga 
How  common  the  eight-hour  day  has  become! 
Is  it  important  or  not  to  use  this  leisure 
aright? 

In  the  City  of  Indianapolis  it  was  found 
that  the  five-cent  picture  shows  cost  the  peo- 
ple one-half  as  much  as  they  spent  for  schools 
»«nd  they  are  not  niggardly  in  their  school 
appropriaitions.  If  you  add  the  amount  spent 
on  picture  shows  to  the  amount  spent  on  vau- 
deville and  baseball,  you  wUl  have  a  total  equal 
to  the  amount  spent  on  the  public  schools.  I 
do  not  deprecate  the  amusement  The  people 
must  have  it  I  use  this  illustration  to  show 
that  we  are  a  people  who  must  have  amuse- 
ment and  recreation. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  complicated  business  of  the 
schools  to  fit  the  children  for  the  proper  use 
of  their  leisure.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
teaching  of  certain  subjects  in  the  schools  is 
imperative.  What  are  these  subjects.  Music 
b  one.  The  introductory  study  of  art  is  an- 
other. A  taste  for  good  reading  is  another. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  the  child  if  the 
teachers  do  not  form  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween the  public  library  and  the  public  schools. 
And  all  honor  to  the  teachers  who  are  doing 
this  magnificent  work. 

4.  The  work  of  the  schools  has  been  compli- 
cated by  the  demand  that  we  shall  give  the 
pupils  training  in  industrial  efficiency.  This 
was  no  part  of  the  program  of  the  old  Puritan 
school.  There  was  plenty  of  work  for  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  Puritan  home.  In  those 
days  work  was  spelled  with  a  capital  W.  The 
same  was  the  case  all  over  this  country  fifty 
years  ago.  But  now,  with  one  half  of  the 
people  in  the  dties,  it  is  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  schools  to  train  the  children  not  only  out 
of  illiteracy  but  also  out  of  industrial  incom- 
petency. Most  of  the  children  come  to  school 
without  the  right  attitude  towards  work. 
Why?  Because  it  is  impossible  to  give  it  to 
them  in  many  homes.  So  the  school. is  called 
upon  to  make  good  this  lack  of  facility  for 
work  in  the  homes. 

The  mayor  of  New  York,  in  discussing  the 
schools,  says  that  the  children  in  the  schools 
do  not  have  the  same  attitude  towards  work 
that  the^  had  when  he  was  young.  When 
Mayor  Gaynor  and  I  were  boys  in  the  same 
connty  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  us  to  do. 
The  contrast  between  conditions  there  and  con- 
ditions now  in  the  East  Side  of  New  York  is 

This  throws  a  responsibility  on  the  schools. 
Industrial  training  is  one  of  the  necessities  of 
American  life,  and  can  be  closely  allied,  as  it  is 
in  this  school  (referring  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing) with  other  subjects  of  study.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  to  the  public  that  manual  or 
industrial  training  costs  more  than  the  old-time 
education.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  wav  of 
efikriency  in  industrial  training.  Among  these 
are  lack  of  appliances,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
mg  trained  teachers,  indefiniteness  of  aint  We 
must  work  out  this  problem. 

Pupils  in  our  industrial  training  schools 
should  not  be  left  stranded  high  and  dry  in 


their  intellectnal  life.  Mathematics,  English 
and  the  other  studies  should  be  correlated  with 
industrial  work. 

S  The  work  of  the  schools  has  been  com- 
plicated by  the  vast  expansion  of  human  knowl- 
edge in  the  past  half-century.  The  book  in 
geography,  for  instance,  has  become  a  Uiicker 
book,  and  the  schools  have  been  expected  to 
make  this  expanded  geography,  history,  physi- 
ology, etc.,  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
child.  I  believe  that  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  the 
possible  elimination  of  subjects.  We  still  teadi 
too  many  details  in  the  subjects  of  study.  Our 
courses  should  conform  to  modem  conditions. 
There  are  still  too  many  subjects  taught  in 
arithmetic;  and  may  I  point  out  that,  thanks 
to  the  public  schools,  we  have  become  a  read- 
ing public?  The  news-stands  are  full  to  over- 
flowing with  the  ever-increasing  amount  of 
periodical  literature.  It  is  there  because  the 
people  read  it  Standard  books  have  become 
cheaper.  All  can  have  books  in  the  home  if 
they  want  them.  We  have  become  a  great 
reading  people.  I  noticed  that  a  recent  news- 
paper report  of  the  committee  which  is  inves- 
tigating postage  rates  says  that  more  than 
seven  hundred  periodicals  are  printed  annually 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country. 
Go  back  a  little  to  the  old-time  conditions. 
The  dailv  newspaper  was  not  found  in  the 
homes  of  the  many.  When  a  newspaper  did 
arrive  it  was  read  and  re-read.  There  were 
few  magazines  and  only  in  the  homes  of  the 
well-to-do  were  books  found.  Therefore  in 
those  days  the  schools  had  to  give  the  chil- 
dren a  vast  amount  of  information.  But  to- 
day, when  all  of  the  people  are  readers,  is  it 
not  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  grammar  and 
high  schools  to  give  the  children  the  power 
to  use  books,  and  ask  them  to  get  some  of 
the  information  they  need  for  themselves  later 
on?  The  schools  must  adapt  themselves  to 
new  conditions.  I  am  not  here  to  say  that  it 
should  be  no  longer  the  purpose  of  the  school 
to  give  the  children  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
universal  facts;  but  I  am  here  to  say  that  we 
should  substitute  power  to  get  information 
from  books  for  the  old  idea  of  giving  the 
pupils  a  great  amount  of  information  which 
they  will  soon  forget  One  of  the  important 
functions  of  a  principal  or  superintendent  is 
to  see  to  it  that  the  children  should  be  given 
the  power  to  read.  That  school  is  not  worthy 
of  the  name  which  fails  to  give  the  children 
this  fundamental  art — the  mastery  of  the 
printed  page. 

The  question  of  the  conservation  of  the 
health  of  the  children  is  an  important  one  in 
a  great  city  such  as  this.  The  old  Puritan 
school  gave  no  attention  to  the  health  of  the 
pupils,  nor  was  this  subject  much  thought  of 
m  the  Little  Red  School  House.  I  know.  I 
went  to  one  when  I  was  a  child,  and  I  taught 
in  one  later  on.  One  of  the  great  differences 
between  the  modem  school  and  the  old-time 
school  is  this:  The  modem  school  is  attempt- 
ing to  teach  all  of  the  children  and  not  some 
of  the  children.  In  the  old-time  school  some 
of  the  children  were  left  relatively  untaught. 
It  used  to  take  a  whole  year  to  teach  the 
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alphabet  to  beginners;  flow  first-year  pupils 
read  several  books. 

What  are  the  factors  we  have  called  into 
use  to  teach  the  complicated  school  of  191 1? 
They  are  seven  in  alL  Five  of  these  I  have 
time  to  name :  i.  School  buildings.  2.  Courses 
of  study.  3.  Organizations  of  schools.  4. 
Teachers.  5.  Supervision.  These  are  some  of 
the  factors  we  depend  on  to  teach  the  com-^ 
plicated  school  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
work  of  the  schools  is  complicated  not  be- 
cause of  the  whims  of  the  teachers  or  the 
boards  of  education,  but  because  of  the  public 
demands  over  which  no  man  or  set  of  men  has 
any  control. 

Of  course  the  school  building  is  important 
We  have  made  great  advances  m  the  last  five 
vears  in  the  construction  of  sdiool  houses.  In 
New  Jersey  in  the  last  five  years  the  amount 
spent  on  the  construction  of  school  houses  has 
increased  280  per  cent.  There  has  been  an 
increase  of  130  per  cent,  in  teachers'  salaries 
and  without  arousing  public  criticism. 

The  question  of  the  course  of  study  we  have 
with  us  always.  New  conditions  outside  the 
school  and  a  better  understanding  of  child 
life  are  constantly  bringing  about  changes  in 
the  course.  The  question  of  the  course  in 
English  will  never  be  settled. 

The  character  of  the  supervision  is  impor- 
tant. I  believe  in  the  supervision  of  schools 
and  teachers,  provided  it  is  constructive,  sym- 
pathetic and  inspiring.  I  do  not  mean  mere 
mspection  of  schools.  The  worth  of  a  superin- 
tendent is  not  in  his  ability  to  sit  in  his  ofiice 
and  work  out  statistics,  but  in  getting  out 
amon^  the  teachers.  The  great  work  of  the 
supermtendent  is  to  help  the  teachers,  to  give 
the  teachers  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  but 
to  insist  that  the  school  work  be  efficient 

I  think  it  needs  to  be  borne  in  on  the  public, 
and  hard,  that  the  significant  thing  in  deter- 
mining the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  teacher.  We  have  got  too  far 
away  from  this  idea.  Not  by  expensive 
houses,  not  by  carefully  prepared  courses  of 
study,  but  fundamentally  by  the  class-room 
contact  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  efficiency 
brought  about,  if  at  all.  If  that  is  real  edu- 
cation, then  you  can  have  efficient  schools 
whatever  your  buildings  or  courses  may  be. 

We  want  to  realize  that  with  corporal 
punishment  ruled  out  and  all  of  the  children 
in  the  schools,  we  need  a  different  kind  of 
teacher  in  the  schools  from  the  teacher  of 
fifty  years  ago.  Neither  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  this  country 
are  new  to  the  business  every  year.  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates or  less.  Out  of  125,000  teachers  entering 
the  profession  every  year  only  19,000  have  had 
any  previous  training.  The  American  people 
do  not  know  that  we  have  too  many  untrained 
teachers  in  our  schools. 

The  public  does  not  know  that  teachingin 
this  country  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
public  does  not  know  that  any  deficiency  in  the 
schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  too  many  of 
our  teachers  are  not  qualified  to  do  ^ood  work. 
A  hijfher  order  of  teaching  ability  is  required 
to-day  than  ever  before.  Teachers  should  be 
better  paid.    Politics  in  the  schools  should  be 


tabooed.  Teaching  must  be  made  to  attract  i 
high  grade  of  men  and  women. 

These  are  some  of  the  complicated  prdbkms 
in  education  in  this  country.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  schools  of  America  never  per- 
formed such  a  service  to  the  children  and  tbc 
state  as  they  have  done  in  this  year  191 1. 

"What  the  Public  School  may  do  for 
the  Vocational  School  in  Pennsylvania" 
was  the  next  subject  on  the  programme. 
It  was  discussed  by  Dr.  C.  B.  ConneDj, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Applied  Industries^ 
Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  as 
follows : 

WHAT  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOL  WIZX  DO  VDK  TBI 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  has  much  to  gain  from  i 
proper  development  of  its  industrial  schooli 
Standing  as  this  state  does  in  the  forefront  c^ 
the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  the  comh 
try,  if  not  of  the  world,  and  producing  a  hije 

Percentage  of  the  essential  articles  of  maim- 
acture  which  the  nation  requires  the  state  in 
which  we  live  must  be  vitally  interested  in 
the  industrial  future  of  its  citizen. 

No  community  or  political  body  can  attain 
its  highest  point  of  efficiency  in  any  brandi 
until  Its  citizens  themselves  have  reached  i 
relatively  high  point  That  nation  leads  die 
world  scientifically  whose  citizens  are  most 
thoroughly  equipped  in  scientific  knowledge. 
That  government  has  reached  the  loftiest  levd 
of  true  democracy  whose  people  have  best  id- 
bibed  the  spirit  and  the  ideals  of  snch  de- 
mocracy. That  community  leads  the  world  in 
the  value  and  the  utility  of  its  manufactures 
whose  laborers  are  most  adept  and  moft 
skilled  in  thdr  vocations. 

This  is  an  asre  of  experts,  an  age  when  men 
are  groping  out  into  the  vast  multitude  of 
people  to  find  the  few  who  are  most  able  to 
cope  with  the  specific  needs  of  the  specific 
occasion.  Greater  efficiency,  higher  produc- 
tive ability,  keener  appreciation  of  oppoitn- 
nities,  better  results  with  less  of  wasted  encTcr» 
these  are*  the  watchwords  of  the  modem  world 
And  as  the  world  realizes  this  need  for  the 
man  at  the  head  of  his  work,  so  also  is  the 
world  beginning  to  learn  the  lesson  that  it 
must  begin  to  train  up  its  children  so  that  tber 
may,  when  at  the  proper  ages,  assume  the 
duties  and  the  tasks  which  an  era  of  speciii- 
ization  demands.  We  are  at  the  dawn  of  a 
to-morrow  which  will  be  especially  noted  for 
the  fact  that  it  has  realized  the  value  of  trap- 
ing  children  early  in  life  to  meet  the  varied 
needs  of  the  community  in  which  that  chiU 
will  live  when  it  becomes  an  adult  ^ 

Men  have  progressed,  men  have  gained  preat 
intelligence,   nations   have   reached    a   hsf^ 
and  still  higher  point  of  civilization,  and  yet 
no  progress,  no  intelligence,  no  civilization  has 
been  able  to  eradicate  the  truth  of  die  mazin 
that    self    preservation    is    the    first    law   of| 
nature.    This  fundamental  principle  has  stoodj 
the  tempests  of  time,  it  has  felt  the  beating 
of  a  thousand  winds  of  modernisms, — and  yet! 
it   emerges   triumphant   from   the    fray.   m\ 
flaunting  in  the  faces  of  men  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  law  is  still  the  vital  one.    And  self 
preservation   for   any  community  means  tfacj 
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proper  development  of  its  resources,  both  hu- 
man and  material.  All  the  natural  possibilities 
with  which  a  great  Being  can  bless  a  country, 
all  the  native  wealth  which  Providence  may 
bestow  upon  a  nation,  are  of  no  avail  if  that 
country  or  that  nation  has  not  developed  its 
human  beings  to  the  point  where  men  and 
women  may  make  the  most  productive  and 
most  advantageous  use  of  those  blessings. 

How  forcibly  does  this  lesson  strike  homer 
to  Pennsylvanians !  In  the  midst  of  a  great 
productive  state, — ^the  home  of  countless  acres 
of  coal  lands,  the  scene  of  multifarious  manu- 
facturing industries,  the  situs  of  wonderful 
agricultural  opportunities,  the  center  of  mag- 
nificent commercial  activities,  the  zone  of  a 
progressive  spirit  of  productiveness, — ^how  can 
we  fail  to  feel  the  privileges  of  our  dwelling 
pkce!  and  with  pnvilep^es  come  responsibil- 
ities,—and  those  responsibilities  with  us  in  this 
instance  are  the  necessity  and  the  demand  that 
we  so  train  our  citizens,  young  and  old*  that 
the^  mav  best  appreciate  and  use  the  opportu- 
nities which  are  theirs. 

When  shall  we  begin  so  to  train  and  teach 
them?  Such  is  the  question  vitally  before  us 
at  this  time.  Shall  we  wait  until  our  chil- 
dren have  grown  up  into  men  and  women  be- 
fore we  endeavor  to  impress  upon  them  these 
lessons.^  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  modem  educational  ideas  would  not  har- 
monize well  with  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question.  Shall  we  make  the  imparting  of  this 
knowledge  and  this  training  but  an  incident  in 
the  academic  growth  of  our  boys  and  girls,  as 
something  it  is  well  enoup^h  for  them  to  loiow 
a  bit  about,  but  concerning  which  they  need 
not  "trouble"  themselves  particularly?  I 
think  our  systems  of  instruction  are  today 
too  far  advanced  to  approve  of  any  such  slip- 
shod method;  and,  besides,  we  have  come  to 
the  point  where  we  believe  that  anything  that 
is  worth  teaching  to  the  children  is  worUi 
teaching  to  them  thoroughly. 

There  is  one  other  answer  to  this  question. 
That  answer  is, — let  us  offer  our  boys  and 

g'rls  complete  courses  in  industrial  education, 
t  such  education  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
academic  instruction  which  we  give  them,  let 
us  impress  upon  the  community  the  fact  that 
practical  industrial  training  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  public  school  as  is  the  in- 
culcation of  so-called  "book  lore."  Penn- 
sylvania has  need  for  such  instruction  in  its 
public  schools, — and  Pennsvlvania  will  get  it 
as  soon  as  its  citizens  become  fully  awakened 
to  the  value  of  such  training. 

Much  of  what  I  shall  sa^r  to  you  to-day 
about  vocational  and  industrial  training  will 
not  apply  to  Pennsylvania  alone, — it  will  apply 
cquallv  to  many  other  sections  of  our  country. 
But  if  I  lay  much  stress  upon  Pennsylvania's 
netd,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  a  state  of  such 
magnificent  c^portunities  for  industrial  devel- 
opment as  this  state  possesses  must  be  pri- 
marUy  and  vitally  interested  in  the  question  of 
vocational  and  industrial  training  for  its  youth 
Great  needs  bring  great  demands,  and  great  as 
is  the  demand  so  great  must  the  supply  be. 
Not  this  year,  perhaps,  nor  the  next,  but 
gradually,  bit  by  bit,  we  shall  ^  reach  the  point 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  relation  between 


the   state's   industrial   needs   and   the  state's 
industrial  supply. 

I  believe  the  public  school  should  be  the 
scene  of  industrial  and  vocational  training. 
I  believe,  too,  that  no  public  school  is  doing 
its  full  duty  to  the  community  unless  it  does 
offer  vocational  and  industrial  training.  The 
public  schools  are  the  bed  rock  of  democracy, 
— and  democracy  means  equal  opportunities 
for  all.  And  "equal  opportunities  for  all" 
is  but  a  mere  hollow  phrase  in  any  commu- 
nity where  the  boys  and  the  girls  are  not  given 
a  substantial  chance  to  learn  industrially  as 
well  as  academically.  Certainly  there  can  be 
no  "equal  opportunities"  in  an  industrial 
state,  such  as  is  Pennsylvania,  if  industrial 
education  does  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
commonly-accepted  courses  of  the  public 
school. 

It  is  then  to  our  public  school  system  that  we 
must  look  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
vocational  and  industrial  education.  We  must 
aim  so  to  mould  our  pubHc  school  curriculunfi 
that  it  shoU  include  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  practical  training  in  the  fundamentals  of 
the  industries.  We  must  so  endeavor  to  shape 
the  policies  of  our  public  educational  institu- 
tions that  we  may  arrive  at  a  system  which 
will  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the  children  of  all 
our  citizens.  That  public  school  system  which 
enables  the  youth  to  secure  such  knowledge 
and  such  training  during  the  school  aii'e  as  will 
fit  him  to  become  a  useful  member  of  society 
in  his  adult  days  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
prepares  him  to  make  the  most  of  every  native 
ability  that  is  his,  must  be  recognized  as  the 
ideal  system  for  our  day  and  generation,  if  not 
for  all  time  to  come.  The  community  de- 
mands of  its  educators  that  they  so  train  its 
children  that  they  may  be  happy  and  useful 
members  of  the  community;  and  no  man  can 
be  both  happy  and  useful  whose  equipment  is 
not  such  as  to  render  him  an  effective  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  sphere  in  -which  he 
lives.  So  soon  as  men  learn  this  fundamental 
truth,  so  soon  will  they  appreciate  the  value 
of  industrial  and  vocational  training,  along 
with  academic,  in  every  community,  for  both 
are  necessary  aids  in  preparing  a  man  for  the 
effectiveness  suggested. 

It  is  true  that  effective  education  is  not  the 
result  of  public  school  training  alone.  It 
is  the  result  of  many  forces  and  many  influ- 
ences playing  upon  the  individual  almost  from 
the  day  when  he  is  rocked  in  the  cradle  to  the 
day  he  is  olaced  in  the  grave.  Every  experi- 
ence, every  lesson,  every  bit  of  educaticHi, 
makes  an  impression  on  the  virgin  brain  of 
the  growing  person.  Psychologists  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  segregate  any  one  factor  or 
any  one  group  of  factors  and  say.  "  Here 
is  the  answer  to  the  specific  success  or  the 
specific  failure  of  this  particular  person." 

Life  is  a  collective  growth,  and  growth  is 
a  continuing  process.  So  in  the  life  of  the 
child. — growth  and  development  begin  in  the 
family  circle  and  are  supplemented  by  the 
work  of  the  schools,  the  experiences  of  society 
and  the  influences  of  the  state.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  school  so  to  teach  the  children  and 
so  to  prepare  them  that  they  may  be  able 
properly  to  assimilate  the  influences  and  the 
lessons  of  other  days  and  other  places.    And 
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how  can  young  men  and  young  women  proiH 
erly  assimilate  the  influences  of  industrial 
communities,  how  can  they  assume  the  proper 
place  in  commercial  spheres,  if  industrial  edu- 
cation is  not  made  a  substantial  part  of  their 
school  training?  From  whatever  angle  we 
view  the  problem  we  come  back  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  imi>ortance  of  vocational  and  in- 
dustrial training  as  an  essential  unit  in  our 
educational  ^stem. 

No  school  does  its  whole  duty  to  the  state 
unless  it  aims,  in  its  capacity  as  a  factor  in 
the  educational  process  of  the  community, 
to  prepare  its  future  citizens  to  assume  the 
obligations  which  the  burdens  of  society  and 
progressive  growth  will  require.  It  is  because 
the  state  realizes  the  importance  of  the  public 
school  as  such  an  agency  that  it  has,  through 
state  laws,  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  or- 
ganization and  maintenance  of  a  public  school 
system.  As  an  mherent  right  of  sovereignity 
it  taxes  the  people  of  the  state  for  the  support 
of  these  schools, — ^and  the  well-being  ot  the 
state  demands  that  it  should  do  so.  The  state 
requires  that  men  and  women  give  a  portion 
of  their  incomes  and  their  property  that  the 
boys  and  the  girls  of  to-day  may  be  properly 
prepared  to  assume  the  duties  of  citizenship 
m  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  state  as  a  con- 
crete political  body  the  necessity  for  good  citi- 
zenship is  the  fundamental  argument  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  school  system.  And 
since  the  earning  of  a  livelihood  is  the  first 
essential  of  good  citizenship  and  the  first 
requisite  of  an  ability  to  serve  society,  so  it 
follows  that  a  primary  argument  for  an  edu- 
cation from  the  standpoint  of  society  and  the 
individual  is  the  socalled  "bread  and  butter" 
argument  In  other  words,  the^  state  and  its 
individual  citizens  demand  that  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  public  schools  the  first  aim  shall 
be  to  provide  such  a  system  of  schools,  such 
courses  of  study,  and  such  equipment  and 
teaching  force  as  shall  furnish  opportunity  for 
that  initial  preparation  necessary  for  the  earn- 
ing of  a  living. 

Just  as  under  the  best  conditions  possible  the 
schools  cannot  give  complete  preparation  for 
the  work  of  life,  so  neither  can  they  offer 
complete  equipment  for  the  earning  of  a  liveli- 
hood. The  important  thing  is  that  they 
should  give  all  that  they  can  of  the  essential 
training  which  may  be  regarded  as  p  rt  of  the 
preparation  which  will  enable  the  pupils  upon 
graduation  to  take  up  the  task  of  earning  a 
living  for  themselves.  Although  this  prepara- 
tion may,  unfortunately,  be  inadequate,  yet  it 
should,  under  no  circumstances,  be  absent  alto- 
gether. It  should  be  a  beginnng,  at  least,  for 
the  greater  growth  and  the  broader  training 
which  nothing  but  actual  contact  with  the 
needs  of  the  world  will  give  the  young  man  or 
the  young  woman  who  sets  out  to  beat  his  or 
her  own  pathway  to  success. 

The  importance  of  this  proposition  will 
readily  be  appreciated  when  we  realize  that 
more  than  nmety  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who 
complete  the  elementary  course  of  instruction 
in  our  public  schools  earn  a  living,  after  grad- 
uation, through  some  form  .of  manual  labor. 
This  ninety  per  cent  must  enter  upon  that 
labor   without   any   specific   preparation   pro- 


vided for  it  by  that  agency  to  which  the  state 
looks  for  that  very  thing.  Those  who  go 
beyond  the  elementary  school  and  comptoe 
the  course  offered  in  the  ordinary  secoodarj 
school,  without  any  specific  training  of  the 
hand,  have  no  better  special  preparation  for 
manual  labor  of  any  kind  than  have  those 
children  who  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the 
elementary  course  or  earlier. 

Three  opportunities,  if  such  tiiQr  may  be 
called,  are  open  to  these  individuals.  Firs^ 
they  may  engage  in  occupations  requiring  oobr 
labor,  carrying  a  relatively  low  wage;  second, 
they  may  enter  upon  the  lowest  grade  c^ 
skilled  labor,  at  poor  wages  and  little  hope  of 
early  advancement;  third,  they  may  prey  upoo 
society  for  support  How  very  undesird>le 
are  such  results  as  these  in  a  community  fall 
of  opportunities  for  the  skillful  and  the 
trained.  And  Pennsylvania  is  such  a  com- 
munity I 

In  those  divisions  of  the  public  school  v*- 
tem  devoted  to  elementary  and  secondary  in- 
struction, the  ideals  should  be  of  a  two-fold 
nature.  First,  they  should  aim  to  provide  such 
instruction  and  training  of  a  general  nature 
as  will,  in  addition  to  academic  knowledge^ 
give  the  pupils  a  fundamental  conception  d 
those  things  which  are  needful  to  young  mea 
and  /oung  women  who  must  some  day  eaia 
a  livmg  by  manual  labor.  Second,  th^r  ou^ 
to  offer,  to  some  degree,  at  least,  special  in- 
struction and  special  preparation  in  such  direc- 
tions and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be 
directly  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  the  in- 
dividual for  some  specific  vocatioiL 

How  far  does  our  public  school  mtem  9i 
the  present  time  realize  these  ideals?  When 
we  see  the  thousands  of  boys  going  out  fron 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  en- 
gage in  industrial  pursuits  of  one  sort  and 
another,  with  no  training  of  the  hand  what- 
ever, with  no  knowledge  of  industrial  oood^ 
tions,  processes,  organization  or  administra- 
tion, we  are  compelled  to  say  that  the  school 
facilities  are  totally  inadequate  to  meet  tbe 
needs  of-  this  class.  This  fact  is  further  em- 
phasized when  we  realize  that  a  very  large  per 
cent,  of  these  boys  would  be  glad  to  remain  in 
school,  and  that  their  parents  are  able  and 
would  be  willing  to  have  them  remain,  pro- 
vided they  could  see  in  their  school  work  an 
opportunity  for  such  specific  training  as  wooU 
tend  to  develop  industrial  efficiency  and  in* 
crease  their  earning  capacity. 

The  second  ideal  indicated  as  desirable  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  demands 
a  reorganization  of  the  divisions  of  our  edn- 
cational  system  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
provision  for  types  of  instruction  directly  de- 
signed to  promote  efficiency  in  the  field  of  VO" 
cational  and  industrial  effort  In  other  word^ 
provision  must  be  made  for  what  is  coming  to 
be  known  as  industrial  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

In  order  to  secure  the  facilities  for  indus- 
trial and  vocational  education  which  exisdng 
conditions  seem  to  demand,  the  work  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  most  be 
modified  through  an  extension  of  the  manml 
work  now  being  carried  on  in  a  large  number 
of  schools.  If,  through  these  schools  there  if 
to  be  direct  contribution  to  the  field  of  indns- 
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trial  education  the  work  in  manual  training 
must  be  organized  with  that  end  in  view;  not 
with  the  distinct  purpose  of  teaching  trades 
or  of  giving  a  limited  line  of  trainmg  in  a 
single  process  to  the  point  where  a  high  degree 
of  skill  is  developed.  This  is  not  necessary 
to  make  the  elementary  schools  a  verv  impor- 
tant factor  in  industrial  education. 

Manual  training  in  its  earlier  stages  must 
of  necessity  be  carried  on  without  any  direct 
reference  or  relation  to  the  development  of 
skill  in  any  particular  vocation.  The  training 
which  it  gives  in  close  observation  of  an  object 
to  be  produced  from  any  ^ven  material,  the 
determination  of  wherein  etiort  has  failed  and 
what  must  be  done  through  further  effort  to 
remedy  the  failure,  and  the  training  of  the 
hand  to  execute  the  mental  judgments,  fur- 
nish a  preliminary  preparation  of  high  value  as 
a  basis  for  intelligent  workmanship.  In  the 
later  developments  of  manual  training,  it  may 
be  so  organized  as  to  hesLV  a  very  definite  re- 
lation to  certain  processes  largely  employed  in 
the  industrial  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  the  kind  of  mental  training  needed  for 
the  proper  development  of  the  individual 

When  we  attempt  to  organize  the  manual 
training  course  so  that  it  becomes  a  contribu- 
tion to  industrial  education,  we  have  the  prob- 
lem presented  of  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
pupil  for  mental  training  and  for  motor  train- 
mg, and«  at  the  same  time,  for  industrial  effi- 
ciency. In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  we 
must  begin  with  the  occupation  or  trade  in 
which,  through  industrial  education,  the  pupil 
is  to  become  proficient  We  must  analyze 
this  occupation  or  trade  and  determine  what 
must  be  known  and  done  in  order  that  profi- 
ciency may  result 

To  illustrate :  Dr.  Harvey  has  said,  **  Let  us 
take  the  house  carpenter's  occupation,  and  let 
our  problem  be  to  determine  how  the  course 
in  woodworking  in  manual  training  may  be  so 
or^fanized  as  to  enable  the  pupil,  because  of 
this  training,  to  make  a  very  decided  progress, 
before  leaving  the  public  school,  towards  the 
mastery  of  the  trade  as  a  skilled  workman. 

The  carpenter  must  know  the  qualities  and 
values  of  materials  and  how  to  adapt  them 
for  use  in  different  kinds  of  construction; 
how  to  select  the  materials,  and  how  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  and  cost  of  each;  what  con- 
struction and  assembling  processes  must  be 
employed  and  how  to  perform  them;  how  to 
miderstand  plans  and  specifications  and  how 
to  make  ana  read  detailed  working  drawings. 
I  have  given  here  only  the  barest  outlines 
of  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  carpenter.  In  making  the  necessary 
analysis'  for  the  purpose  I  have  indicated,  each 
general  statement  of  what  must  be  known 
should  be  worked  out  in  detail,  and  the  de- 
tails presented  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
to  be  applied  in  the  actual  work. 

Once  this^  analysis  has  thus  been  worked 
out  in  detail,^  we  have  before  us  material 
capable  of  bein^  utilized  in  a  woodworking 
course  in  vocational  and  industrial  training 
which  shall  bear  a  very  close  relation  to  in- 
dustrial efficiency  in  the  carpenter's  occupa- 
tion. Such  of  these  things  as  are  within  the 
range  of  the  pupil's  understanding  and  power 
to  master  may  very  properly  become  a  part 


of  the  vocational  and  industrial  training  course 
of  instruction. 

The  manual  training  course  will  develop 
mastery  of  the  trade  only  in  the  first  stage, 
but  it  will  also  offer  what  tibe  apprentice 
rarely  gets,— systematic  and  definite  training 
to  a  given  end.  From  that  stage  on,  it  will 
be  a  question  of  the  development  of  skill  in 
the  performance  of  a  process  with  which  the 
pupil  is  already  familiar. 

Any  number  of  trades  may  thus  be  analyzed^ 
and  when  so  analyzed  will  furnish  material, 
in  its  simplest  form,  for  instructional  pur- 
poses. This  will  have  to  be  d<»ie  before  in- 
dustrial and  vocational  education  can  be  or- 
ganized on  the  proper  basis;  and  so  far  as 
any  of  these  separate  elements  of  knowledge 
or  of  work  are  within  the  range  of  the  pupiPs 
capacity  and  the  possibility  of  the  community 
to  make  provision  for,  they  may  become  a 
ptart  of  the  manual  training  course  of  instruc- 
tion. The  problem  will  vary  in  different  com- 
munities, but  the  mode  of  solution  is  the  same 
in  eveiy  case. 

With  this  modification  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  courses,  we  should  hold  pupils 
in  school  longer  than  we  do  under  existing 
conditions;  and  I  believe  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  with  the  proper  organization  of  in- 
structional work  as  to  matter  and  method, 
lengthening  the  pupil's  time  in  school  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  pupil.  This  modification 
of  existing  conditions  in  the  public  schools 
will  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  distinct 
types  of  industrial  schools  for  those  pupils 
who,  under  the  pressure  of  necessi^,  must 
leave  the  public  schools  early,  and  for  fur- 
ther technical  training  for  those  who  have 
b^un  work  in  the  industrial  field. 

The  largest  opportunity  for  reaching  the 
p^reatest  number  who  need  training  for  skill 
m  workmanship,  lies  in  the  modification  of 
the  courses  of  study  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  by  making  provision  for  a 
much  more  extended  line  of  manual  training 
work  than  is  now  offered  to  be  open  to  all  and 
to  extend  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
high  school.  We  have  in  existence  the  organ- 
ization for  carrying  on  this  work.  It  may  be 
so  given  as  to  bear  a  direct  and  helpful  rela- 
tion to  the  other  work  of  the  schools,  rein- 
forcing and  strengthening  that  work.  We 
have  already  made  very  decided  progress  in 
this  direction  in  a  large  number  of  city  school 
systems.  What  is  needed  is  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  that  work  with  respect  to  its  value  as 
a  preliminary  training  for  efficiency  in  voca- 
tional and  industrial  processes. 

I  believe,  as  many  of  my  fellow  workers 
do,  that  it  is  possible,  with  a  course  in  manual 
and  vocational  training  organized  and  running 
through  the  elementary  and  into  the  secondary 
school,  to  plan  for  special  training  during  the 
two  years  of  the  high  school  course  in  the 
processes  essential  in  a  particular  trade,  and 
this  without  taking  more  time  for  the  work 
than  would  be  given  to  the  manual  training 
work  proper,  if  the  manual  training  course 
were  extended  through  these  two  years.  This 
would  not  be  feasible  in  all  schools,  but  it 
would  be  possible  in  a  large  number  of  cities 
to  offer  such  work  during  the  last  two  years 
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berof  trades  earned  on  in  that  countrr 

nJw  .ST^  o««t  of  «ach  a  pUn  irill  de- 
PMd  jomewhat  upon  the  pardcular  tiad^ 
wbch  characterize  the  indus&ial  ^^ni^^ 
ofthe  cprnmitnity  and  upon  the  abiUhr^  the 
"™P"™ty  to  furnish  the  funds  nece^  l^ 

K^iA*  Z°^  .eouipment  and  iSch£ 
lorce.  With  the  equipment  at  hand  for  tht 
manual  training  work;  the  expense  involv^  to 

sdwols.    It  will  not.  however,  meet  the  needs 

^liw  ^T  5[f  !"«^  *''o  'O'  one  ««»«  and 
another  will  still  leave  the  pnbUc  schoob  b^ 
fore  ffitenng  the  high  schools,  and  statistiS 
•how  that  more  than  40  per  cent  of  thrpwHs 
entenng  the  high  schoorieave  it  by  fli?  «d 
of  the  second  year. 

hJL*  ",""P<»*'We  to  say  how  large  a  propor- 
twn   of  those  now  leaving  school   at  «rly 

^e  IffJ^^iT?'"  ^^V  "  ♦•?  oPPortunitii 
Z^f./^^^-  **"^  **  .'*""  *'  ^ork  I  have 
w™S  ,  *  ",  '"'<l''«t«.OMWy  true  that  many 
rtff^ri  "2*1"  ,*"•«?■  *"''  *"<*  opportunities 

3?^  I™''*  '*''*^'  "  »  necessity:  and.  for 
those  who  cannot  even  enter  the  regular  trade 

S'rnSflJ'"  -continuation"  school  should  b^ 
prowded.  enabling  those  employed  in  the  shops 

Wx^!^^^A  «=?""«  of  ««4y  nnder  competem 

Zrr„Tni"""«r*f  ^T*"^  o'.  better  still, 
anring  a  portion  of  the  day. 

Jl^i  f  !u**  «*'ffi«»l««  in  the  way  of  car- 
prmg  out  this  program?    Up  to  the  present 

HiVjf  «i!^t'°''™'"*-°^  *«  .'''Kh  '^hool  courses. 
*^  ,.^?.^'L?"V*  ""^^  existence  in  this  coun- 
Sll«^    Wi''-'^  preparatory  schools  for  the 

"^SienV^S'SSr  *••  "**  "" 

J^fl^pS^rt&X'  ^^hT^fe.* 
JSSitlv  t^"**^"  *.'«'  diversities  until  ve^ 
J^^^v.2^  *°  recopue  any  value  in  manud 
i^iTS    ^.o*    for    which    entrance    crediS 

tSduct^on^f *3.  ♦"  T"''***  .»«»'"**  the  in- 
•^^^^A  "*  *•**  ''O'''^  or.  where  it  has  been 
introduced,  against  its  being  made  anythi^ 

SdiTi^'^Tht'  T%  »?**  ^%  tended  to  dFs! 
fh-  kLfc  .  u,  *'«»''fi."t>ons  for  entrance  to 

a  lesJf  ?  «^i'  ?»PJS«"y  in  the  cities,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  m  the  country  schools    have 

cS"o1  stX."**'"'^"  **'**"  '''^^ 
a  ri^t,f"'l2l°"  "J  ?"  "Jucational  system  has 
the  S«t  te''^'*?  ."PP^'-'nt  demands  upon 
Mti^  "***'  division,  to  make  that  lower 
dmsion  a  mere  preparatory  school  for  S 

S^«^r*i!°  "rr  i\«  «0Pe  and  the  usefS " 
nws  of  the  school  of  lower  grade    The  hieh 

schools  are  supported  by  the  people  for  the 

?T^  d^n^Vlm^''  ''''  tHnivSitiel* 
o^nU  Tt^i,^  ^^^°^}^  "^  supported  by  the 
^^c.  t°f  the. people;  not  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  high  schools. 

The  secondary  system  of  education  shouM 
be  organized  with  such  flexibilSr  and  such 
variety  n  the  facilities  offered  ^  would  en- 
able  t  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  who  attend 
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to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ra/ari/^  of  th^^^^ 
who  attend,-and  that  majority  is  not  S  ' 


np  of  those  who  sd>scqtientiy  go  to  the  coIk 
or  the  nniversity. 

pins  far  I  have  discussed  the  modificain 

and  extension  of  dementaiy  vA  se:oBdff 

school   eflFort  chiefly   with   reference  to  ^ 

needs   of   the   boys   in  the  pieparatioD  k 

industrial    eflkiency.    Howeycr.  the  Dnte 

of  the  girl  is  just  as  important  to  tfie  vdiK 

of  the  state.    Experience  teadies  ts  that  pk 

remain  in  school  longer  than  do  boys,  for  fc 

necessity  for  an  early  entry  opoo  the  fields  fl( 

productive  labor  is  not,  as  a  genera]  nd«;  i 

pressing  in  the  case  of  the  former  as  it  is  l. 

that    of    the    htter.    Nevertheless,  ereD  U 

average  girls  do  not  remain  in  school  as  kg 

as  they  should.    I  have  no  doiii>t  but  that,  til 

some  proper  modifications  of  the  courses  i 

study  in   our  schools,  along  the  lines  ahn 

indicated,  these  girls  would  remam  witk  m 

lon^rer  than  they  now  do. 

The  girl  who  sits  in  our  cbssroom  to^v 

will,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  somedv 

be  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  ift-* 

hood  Mid  motherhood.    She  will  be  a  putttf 

m  the  business  organization  of  the  homt  Ik 

men  are  wage-earners,  the  women  the  A- 

tnbuting  agents,  in  this  organization.  UrK 

each  rests  an  iiiq>ortant  duty  and  a  f^A 

function.    Home-making   is   just   as  to  t 

factor  in  the  successful  progress  of  the  o* 

munity    as    is    wage-earning.     Upon  pf^tf 

efficiency  m  this  direction  depends,  to  a  peA' 

extent,  the  status  of  the  home  as  a  real  «»■ 

nomic  factor  in  the  industrial  world;  and* 

aency  cannot  be  entirely  realized  onkss  U 

girl  is  given  an  opportunity,  while  at  school  ft 

be  trained  in  those  branches  which  are  fiaiih- 

mentally    necessary    for    equipment  in  d« 

^here. 

The  unskilled  laborer,  or  the  laborer  i* 

little  skill,  associated  in  the  home  wttb  the 

woman  untrained  in  the  art  of  homeHnakinft 

has  but  little  to  look  forward  to  in  life  to 

gnndmg  poverty,  unassodated  with  the  hdpW 

influence  of  a  woman  trained  m  the  proper 

directions.     On  the  other  hand,  as  a  mA 

success  or  failure  depends  to  a  larger  degi* 

upon  the  influences  of  his  home  life,  it  i^Xm 

that  if  the  woman  is  an  efiident  hom^nBbr 

the  result  will  be  an  increased  eflBdency  in  Ik 

wage-earning  member  of   the  family.  WW 

the  general  effect  of  such  conditions  in  to 

individual  homes  of  the  community  will  bed 

the  life  and  growth  of  the  community  as  i 

whole  is  not  hard  to  see. 

There  is  no  doubt  among  employers  thit* 

bettering  of  conditions  in  the  home  life  of  tk 

employed  would  increase  the  latter's  prod«» 

tive  capacity,  lessen  crime  and  indolence,  eft* 

courage  thrift  and  ambition,  and  result  in  gralt 

blessings  to  the  family  and  to  the  state.  Tl« 

improvement  in  home  life  and  in  homc-niakiai 

ability  of  girls  can  be  brought  about  to  a  greit 

degree  at  least,  by  providing-  our  girl  iwpft 

with  opportunity  for  proper  training  in  d^ 

mentary  and  secondary  schools.    And  the  sai« 

may  be  said  as  to  the  equipmait  of  the  pri 

who  must  some  day  enter  the  wage-«nifflj 

class  of  society.  ^ 

What  the  results  will  be  to  the  comnwwty 
and  to  the  state  when  industrial  and  vocalioBii 
education  has  been  given  its  proper  place  k 
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the  public  school  system  may  be  gathered 
from  the  breadth  and  the  scope  suggested 
here  for  the  proper  plan  of  such  education. 
Broad  as  is  the  field  covered,  so  broad  will  be 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  pupils  and 
upon  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Effi- 
aent  as  is  the  instruction  offered  Uiem,  so 
beneficial  will  be  the  results  of  their  efforts 
in  later  davs.  As  we  sow  in  the  imparting  of 
industrial  knowledge  and  industrial  efficiency, 
so  shall  we  reap  in  industrial  prosperity  and 
industrial  success! 

I  am  full  of  optimism  for  the  future.  I 
have  full  faith  in  the  proper  solution  of  the 
problem  of  vocational  and  industrial  educa- 
tion. The  day  of  achievement  will  be  delayed 
no  longer  than  the  day  when  the  citizens  of 
this  commonwealth  realize  the  possibilities  of 
a  community  in  which  the  children  have  been 
trained  industrially  *as  well  as  academically. 
And  some  dav  they  wUl  realize  this ;  some  day 
soon  they  will  know  that  the  elevation  of  the 
commercial  tone  of  the  community,  the  incul- 
cation of  truer  values  of  life  and  living,  the 
proper  development  of  every  natural  resource 
of  the  state,  the  proper  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  which  this  commonwealth  offers  to 
the  citizen  who  is  trained  to  take  advantage 
of  those  opportunities — some  day,  I  say,  they 
will  know  that  these  are  some  of  the  things 
that  vocational  and  industrial  education  can 
do  for  Pennsylvania!  I  wish  to  thank  Dr. 
HarvQT  Arthur  Deane  for  his  helpful  sugges- 
tions. 

DR.   sensor's  address. 

The  discussion  of  the  papers  of  the  morn- 
ing was  continued  by  Hon.  T.  D.  Sensor,  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.    He  said: 

I  am  going  to  begin  by  contradicting  the 
previous  speakers.  There  is  not  too  much 
m  the  course  of  study.  I  have  yet  to  meet 
a  man  who  knew  too  much.  He  can  never 
know  too  much.  I  want  to  modify  this 
assertion  bv  saying  that  the  reason  some 
people  think  there  is  too  much  in  the  course 
IS  because  the  child  has  the  wrons^  view- 
point toward  the  course.  If  the  child  could 
approach  the  course  from  the  right  attitude 
the  difficulties  of  teaching  the  average 
course  would  disappear.  We  have  in  the 
past  made  the  child  approach  the  course 
from  our  point  of  view  and  have  failed. 
So  it  has  taken  three  or  four  years  to 
enable  him  to  read  one  book.  Whereas  an 
intelligent  teacher  can  take  a  child  through 
an  English  book  in  six  months  even  if  he 
spoke  a  foreign  language  on  entering  the 
school.  If  the  child  loses  interest  after  he 
has  learned  to  read  then  the  teacher's  task 
begins. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
this  problem  of  training  boys  and  girls 
to  be  men  and  women.  Shakespeare  di- 
vided life  into  seven  stages,  I  divide  it  into 
three ;  youth,  manhood  and  old  age.  These 
periods  are  not  definitely  defined.  They 
can  be  subdivided,  but  childhood  must  be 


kept  uppermost,  when  many  of  our  diffi* 
culties  will  disappear.  I  would  divide  the 
work  of  the  first  period  into  play,  rest  and 
work.  I  would  let  a  child  play  most  of 
the  time  it  was  awake.  I  would  give  it 
abundant  opportunity  to  rest  and  a-  mini- 
mum of  work.  No  child  should  be  expected 
to  approach  a  problem  from  the  stand-point 
of  work.  I  would  rearrange  the  divisions 
of  the  second  period.  First  I  would  place 
work,  then  rest,  and  then  play;  but  never 
eliminate  play  from  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  the  last  period  I  would  re- 
arrange the  plan  again.  First,  rest ;  second, 
play;  then,  work.  I  would  arrange  the 
three  thus  because  a  being  properly  trained 
in  the  public  schools  has  earned  a  right  to 
rest  and  play  by  this  time. 

The  problem  is  a  different  one  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  country.  In  the  country 
the  great  problem  is  farming.  I  have  no 
time  to  talk  about  it  at  length,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  I  once  organized  a  squash  club. 
I  saw  a  picture  of  a  285-pound  squash.  I 
got  a  few  seeds  of  this  squash  and  took 
them  to  a  certain  school,  where  I  showed 
a  picture  of  the  squash,  and  read  to  the 
boys  and  girls  the  story  of  that  squash.  I 
distributed  the  seeds  one  each  to  ten  boys 
and  girls.  The  day  before  Thanksgiving 
we  had  an  exhibit  of  the  results.  The  boys 
and  girls  had  learned  a  great  deal  about 
squashes.  I  had  planted  a  seed  too,  but  I 
will  not  tell  you  about  that  now.  This  is 
tjie  problem  we  have — ^to  give  the  child  a 
view-point  towards  the  course  of  study 
that  suits  him,  and  then  do  our  du^ 
accordingly. 

We  have  facing  us  to-day  two  educational 
questions.  One  is  working  itself  out  in 
Italy.  The  result  will  be  that  you  will  be 
saved  much  trouble  because  a  much  better 
class  of  persons  will  come  to  this  country*. 
Another  problem  is  being  worked  out  m 
Glengarry,  Indiana,  where  they  claim  that 
no  building  should  be  erected  without  two 
swimming  pools,  two  gymnasiums  and  such 
arrangements  that  one  half  of  the  time  of 
the  pupils  can  be  devoted  to  training  the 
hands  and  caring  for  the  bodies  of  the 
pupils.  We  will  hear  of  some  wonderful 
results  some  day.  One  or  two  other  com- 
munities have  copied  this  plan.  A  pilgrim- 
age to  Glengarry  would  give  you  some  in- 
teresting information. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Pennsylvania  is 
a  great  industrial  state.  The  only  reason 
why  Pennsylvnaia  is  on  the  map  is  that 
it  may  be  a  spot  where  American  homes 
may  fee  builded.  This  is  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  education.  The  public  schools 
should  do  this  first  of  all.  We  want  our 
girls  to  be  home-makers  not  housekeepers. 
We  commonly  put  the  boys  first  in  these 
discussions;  but  if  we  had  one  generation 
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of  properly-trained  girls  there  would  be  no 
need  to  worry  about  the  boys.  It  is  a  com- 
plicated business  to  be  a  home-maker. 
Everything  in  any  course  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  The  home-maker  needs 
arithmetic  and  book-keeping  if  she  wants 
to  keep  within  the  income  of  her  husband. 
The  home-maker  needs  a  great  desll  of 
knowledge  of  hygiene  and  of  textiles. 

A  word  about  the  boys.  They  need  to 
be  trained  to  be  just  plain  home  providers. 
If  the  schools  do  this  they  have  done  their 
duty.  But  the  boy  needs  all  there  is  on 
any  curriculum  for  this  purpose.  Noth- 
ing ought  to  be  left  out,  but  things  should 
be  presented  from  a  different  stand-point 
What  the  schools  want  to  turn  out  is  home- 
providers  and  home-makers. 

LABORATORY   METHODS   AS   KDUCATIONAL 

PROTOPLASM. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  veiy  interest- 
ing paper  by  Miss  Irene  £•  McDermott, 
Director  of  Household  Arts,  North  Side 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  as  follows: 

In  presenting  a  paper  of  this  nature,  it  might 
be  well  to  take  refuge  back  of  the  advice  given 
by  the  English  jurist,  who  advised  a  new 
judge  to  give  his  decision  but  to  reserve  his 
reasons ;  they  may  be  wrong  while  the  deci- 
sion itself  IS  right  An  Englishman  once 
asked  a  Scotchman  what  lie  would  be  if  he 
were  not  a  Scot  After  due  deliberation,  the 
canny  Donald  replied,  ''Why  an  Englishman, 
of  course  1"  Turning  to  an  irishman  he  said, 
"  And  what  would  you  be  if  you  were  not  an 
Irishman?"  Without  any  hesitation,  Pat  re- 
plied,  "I'd  be  ashamed  of  meself!"  In  com- 
mg  before  a  body  of  people  such  as  we  have 
here  this  morning  I  feel  that  we  are  of  one 
mind  regarding  my  subject — that,  like  the 
Irishman,  we  would  be  "ashamed  of  our- 
selves "  were  we  not  to  believe  that  laboratory 
methods  are  necessary  for  educational  proto- 
plasm. 

As  one  of  the  great  world  powers,  we  have 
long  since  out-grown  the  primitive  doctrine  of 
State  Rights.  We  have  paid  a  price  for  such  a 
growth  and  guard  it  as  a  priceless  possession 
of  our  great  Republic.  However,  considering 
the  forty-eight  states  of  this  American  Union 
one  by  one,  as  being  best  fitted  bv  natural  pos- 
sessions for  independent  self-development, 
perhaps  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  would  be 
the  best  able  to  make  good  such  a  claim.  We 
have  {[ood  fanning  land  which,  developed 
under  its  most  intensified  possibilities,  might 
produce  our  necessary  food-stuffs.  We  have 
the  rich  raw  materials  necessary  to  supply  a 
manufacturing  state;  the  shipoing  facilities  to 
carry  the  finished  products  to  outside  markets. 
Greater  than  these  material  resources,  we 
have  educational  facilities  which  the  G)mmon- 
wealth  may  justly  be  proud  of. 

Modern  civilization  is  based  on  bloodless 
evolution  rather  than  bloody  revolutions.  The 
old  time  school,  the  dear  little  red  school  house, 
made  famous  by  self-made  men  and  poetry, 
is  responsible  to  a  large  decree  for  this  condi- 


tion. Here  the  school  and  the  school  master 
represented  the  text-book,  and  the  homes  were 
the  working  laboratories.  However  in  oar 
generation  the  schools  must  furnish  both  text- 
book and  laboratory.  There  was  little  make- 
believe  work  in  the  old  time  working  labora- 
tories. Good  home-spun  products  were  in 
constant  evidence.  It  did  not  require  three 
hours  to  measure  one  quarter  of  a  teaspoon  of 
salt,  or  cut  out  an  already  traced  object  from 
paper  or  pasteboard.  These  latter  processes 
exist  in  some  few  places  where  laboratory 
methods  are  supposea  to  be  a  part  and  i>arm 
of  the  daily  work.  From  such  bogus  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  we  take  up  the  refrain  from 
the  Litany  and  say  in  unison,  "Good  Lofd» 
deliver  us." 

There  must  be  all  gradations  of  laboratory 
work,  just  as  the  physical  protoplasm  proves, 
**  But  for  life  the  universe  were  nothing;  and 
all  that  has  life  requires  nourishment"  We  find 
mental  life  making  the  same  daim.  We  fod 
the  physical  basis  of  life  concerned  with  the 
nutntion,  secretion  and  growth.  In  the  lower 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  we  findim- 
altered  protoplasm,  while  in  the  higher  omn- 
ism  we  have  differentiated  protoplasm.  This 
should  be  our  guide  in  the  different  stages  of 
school  progress.  In  the  earlier  years  of  a 
child's  life  it  is  concerned  with  only  the  doing; 
but  the  doing  must  be  of  an  active  variety. 
Later  the  learner  is  occupied  in  developing 
skill  in  the  accurate  and  rapid  performanee 
of  each  particular  process,  and  in  correlating 
these  processes  to  meet  die  existing  conditsoos. 

It  goes  without  saying,  then,  that  we  should 
have  little  formal  work  in  the  early  laborato^ 
practice.  The  child  may  receive  a  few  bask 
principles  and  be  assisted  to  comprehend  tfacoL 
However,  not  kept  down  to  such  formal  9^ 
plication  of  principles  that  all  the  life  is 
squeezed  out  of  the  process.  We  find  this  done 
where  many  very  conscientious  teachers  are 
endeavoring  to  work  our  problems.  The 
child  is  never  able  to  feel  free,  never  permitfeed 
to  make  a  mistake,  even  if  good  might  cone 
from  it  In  truth,  the  little  child  is  followed 
so  carefully  by  this  type  of  teacher,  that  it 
becomes  very  much  like  that  poor  chidoeflb 
made  famous  by  Hawthorne,  whicS»  had  a 
father,  mother,  and  thirty  more  or  less  matured 
kinspeople  in  constant,  advisory  attendance. 
This  same  type  of  teacher  gets  results  in  her 
scholastic  work  from  these  same  painstaking 
doses.  Her  pupils  repeat  lesson  after  lesson 
very  much  like  the  New  York  school  giri 
who  said  that  the  "  Australian  ballot  was  intnn 
duced  into  this  country  by  Qeveland,  to  cor- 
rupt t^e  people  and  keep  it  secret" 

Dr.  Wiley  states  that  measured  from  a 
financial  standpoint,  restricted  by  a  lawfol 
valuation,  the  American  people  represent  our 
richest  possession.  Aside  from  the  earning 
capacity,  we  need  the  sure,  steady,  reliable 
quality  of  being  ready  for  what  eadi  day  of 
life  brings  to  us.  To  reach  our  highest  devd- 
opment  we  must  be  able  to  conserve  energy, 
while  enacting  the  maximum  output  of  our 
ability,  if  we  are  to  increase  our  national 
wealth  and  importance. 

Let  us  consider  the  native  intellectual  en- 
dowments  of   the   average   child.     We  ind 
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cariosity,  inquuitiveness,  desir^  selfishness, 
talkativeness,  recognition  of  its  dual  person- 
ality, capaci^  for  self -entertainment,  led  by 
motives  more  or  less  strong.  Later,  we  find 
the  intellectual  endowment  enriched,  and  the 
average  child  possesses  more  or  less  percep- 
tion and  comparison,  memory,  rudimentary 
reasoning  both  s^thetic  and  analytic,  reflec- 
tive powers,  leading  to  limited  generalization, 
little  ideali^  and  consequently  little  imagina- 
tion for  the  first  three  or  four  years.  A 
further  investigation  reveals  this  native  endow- 
ment further  enriched,  and  we  find  power  of 
discrimination  between  different  emotions, 
power  of  knowing  things  and  what  they  sug- 
gest, power  of  knowing  true  from  false  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  his  environment, 
real  from  unreal,  a  limited  degree  of  what  we 
might  term  moral  perception ;  later  we  find  a 
stronger  abili^  in  discriminating  as  to  what 
is  best  or  not  best  When  we  stop  to  consider 
these  facts,  we  realize,  more  fuUy,  that  mental 
develc^ment  must  have  a  sequence  in  the 
power  of  feeling,  knowing  and  determining. 
It  is  merely  in  its  embryo  state  in  the  ^outh, 
and  only  reaches  any  degree  of  perfection  by 
the  most  advanced  of  the  race,  and  in  manv 
cases  not  until  after  middle  life.  So  much 
for  our  raw  material.  For  the  standard  of  the 
finished  product,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
average  life  of  the  average  citizen. 

In  a  recently  compiled  statement  regard- 
ing the  diversified  occupations  followed  bv 
1,^^.000  workers  in  the  city  of  New  York 
we  nnd  the  following  sub-divisions:  28^000 
people  servants  in  federal,  state  and  city  de- 
partments, 9,000  catering  to  the  amusements 
of  the  people,  2^/xx)  busy  in  the  hotels  and 
restaurants,  servmg  a  more  or  less  exacting 
public  40,000  in  the  printing  business,  45,000 
behind  the  desk,  filling  positions  of  great  or 
little  importance  in  banks,  offices,  etc.,  24,000 
in  the  schools,  j,ooo  dentists,  5,000  physicians, 
6,000  lawyers,  8,000  church  workers,  220,000 
laborers  and  mechanics,  290,000  shop-keepers 
and  workers  in  various  shops,  600,000  factory 
workers.  These  economic  interests  are  found 
in  our  own  state,  together  with  farming,  min- 
ing, workers  in  old  fields  and  lumber  camps, 
and  other  minor  interests. 

These  are  the  opening  which  the  present 
generation  of  school  children  will  encounter 
when  they  enter  the  ranks  of  self-supporting 
workers.  The  schools  and  other  social  forces 
of  our  state  are  preparing  these  young  people, 
by  means  of  education  to  do  this  work. 

Webster  states,  together  with  many  other 
definitions,  that  education  is  a  customary 
course  of  study.  Then  to  make  sure  that  this 
definition  may  mean  all  things  to  all  people, 
Herbert  Spencer  is  quoted^  saying  that  "To 
prq)are  us  for  complete  livmg  is  the  function 
which  eduoition  has  to  discharge." 

Pron-essive  as  we  may  wish  to  be,  we  can- 
not aiFord  to  ignore  the  philosophy  of  the 
past  ages.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  to 
realize  our  modem  ideal  a  citizen  must  possess 
the  qualifications  of  both  the  Athenian  and  the 
Spartan.  There  are  pros  and  cons  for  and 
against  the  old  hand-made  epoch.  There  are 
certain  characteristics  desirable  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  warrant  our  giving  up  the  tro- 


phies of  a  more  advanced  civilization.  How- 
ever, each  generation  has  a  right  to  demand 
a  rightful  sequence  for  its  growth.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  we  are  under  moral  obligations 
to  furnish  laboratories  where  each  and  every 
child  ma^  learn  to  use  his  or  her  hands.  Liv- 
ing in  this  day  and  age,  no  other  fitting  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded,  and  the  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  development  of  the  human  being 
demands  such  a  development. 

The  competition  of  modem  economics,  or 
vocational  callings,  may  have  its  deadening 
machine-made  effects.  However,  if  the  proto- 
plasm of  education  has  had  a  natural  growth 
m  the  mind  of  a  child,  before  the  iron  has  an 
ooDortunit^r  for  entering  into  his  soul,  a  con- 
stant reaction  is  possible.  Under  the  regime 
of  the  old  hand-made  society  the  worker  was 
employed,  in  many  cases,  twelve  or  more  hours 
a  day.  To-day  we  hope  to  call  eight  hours  a 
working  day.  If  the  man  or  woman  has  been 
educated  according  to  his  or  her  gradation  of 
ability  it  is  still  possible  to  see  a  bit  of  the  big 
vision.  Using  the  daily  margin  wisely,  the 
individual  may  feel  the  union  of  some  great 
force  of  purpose  and  thus  be  glad  that  he  has 
lived.  This  is  the  feeling  which  has  alwajrs 
been  with  the  worker  having  the  love  for  his 
work  as  an  inspiration,  and  he  achieves  some 
truth  in  his  work.  Even  the  weakest  of  us 
inspired  by  sudi  an  uplift  feel  the  pull  of  rac^ 
blood  and  kindred  of  the  great  who  have  lived 
before  us  and  who  will  live  after  we  are  gone. 

A  simple  illustration  might  be  made  of  this 
point  In  a  typical  home  the  father  might  be 
called  upon  to  work  at  his  allotted  eight  hours 
of  vocational  work,  more  or  less  mechaniqd 
according  to  his  calling.  During  his  margin 
of  leisure  his  school  laboratory  work  might 
serve  him  a  igood  purpose.  He  might  work  in 
his  garden,  or  he  might  make  some  piece  of 
furniture  for  his  home.  A  richly  endowed 
mother,  from  our  present  viewpoint^  of 
values,  might  be  considered.  She  mav  be  in  a 
library  teeming  with  good  books,  endeavoring 
to  explain  to  her  daughter  the  trae  cause  for 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Result- 
ing from  these  efforts,  the  girl  is  able  to  ren- 
der a  favorable  recitation  in  the  history  class 
the  following  day.  though  she  mav  be  sur- 
passed in  her  real  comprehension  ot  the  sub- 
ject by  a  classmate  who  has  acquired  her 
knowledge  from  a  different  source. 

To  suppose  an  entirely  opposite  case.  An 
intelligent  mother,  who  has  acquired  a  reason- 
able amount  of  educational  protoplasm  by 
means  of  her  school  laboratory  work,  where 
she  had  a  sane  correlation  of  subjects,  might 
approach  the  subject  from  a  different  view- 
point She  is  mixing  her  bread  when  appealed 
to  by  her  daughter,  for  help  in  preparing  the 
lesson.  The  girl  might  be  told  to  watch  the 
mother  while  she  carried  on  the  process,  or 
better  still  be  given  an  opportunity  to  care  for 
the  process  of  kneading  the  bread  herself. 
After  sufficient  flour  had  been  incorporated 
in  the  mixture  to  make  a  desirable  bread 
dough,  a  small  piece  might  be  cut  off,  and  an 
effort  made  to  knead  more  flour  into  the  small 
piece.  Instead  of  taking  up  the  extra  flour 
the  dough  crumbles  and  falls  apart  ^  Under 
such  conditions  there  can  be  no  union,  no 
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cohesion.  This  laboratory  work  has  been 
effectual.  The  daughter  has  grasped  the  real 
truth.  The  mother's  imagination  has  been 
aroused,  affording  relief  to  the  tired  nerve 
centers,  deadened  by  a  day  of  ceaseless  manual 
toil;  the  daughter  has  used  this  laboratory 
work  for  the  development  of  educational  pro- 
toplasm. 

If  obliged  to  make  a  choice,  I  would  prefer 
having  a  child  unable  to  spell  the  word 
Ichneumon,  and  given  a  knowledge  enabling 
him  to  fina  it  and  other  words  in  the  diction- 
ary; to  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  stocks  while  he  was  in  the 
grammar  schools,  if  he  were  ^ven  in  its 
stead  even  a  limited  power  of  discrimination 
which  might  prevent  his  buying  watered  stock 
later  in  life  from  a  bucket  shop;  to  be  unable 
to  name  the  battles  in  the  War  of  the  Roses, 
but  able  to  know  how  Henry  VII.  and  his  son 
Henry  VHI.  had  changed  the  entire  history  of 
England  by  means  of  these  battles. 

All  through  our  school  days,  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  old  age,  laborator^r  work  will 
furnish  the  protoplasm  for  education,  if  given 
an  opportunity.  The  simple  sand  tables  of  the 
low  grades  may  be  developed  into  interesting 
laboratory  problems  in  the  secondary  school. 
A  reasonable,  sane,  practical  correlation  of 
book  and  hand  work  mav  be  indulged  in  with 
perfect  safety  under  skilled  supervision.  Boys 
and  girls  will  hunt  in  libraries,  hold  up  friends 
and  enemies  alike,  to  gain  information  when 
they  are  able  to  see  a  use  for  it.  These  same 
people  may  or  may  not  commit  the  contents  of 
a  text-book  or  listen  to  an  ordinary  teacher 
as  she  talks  with  more  or  less  indifference. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  laboratories 
replete  with  expensive  equipment  to  obtain 
essential  work.  They  should  receive  the  same 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  builder  and 
teacher  as  the  other  rooms  in  the  building[.^  In 
small  buildings  the  class-room  may  be  utilized 
for  such  purposes.  In  all  cases  it  is  the 
teacher  who  makes  and  stands  for  the  effi- 
cient work  done  there,  rather  than  the  mere 
building — hence  the  advisability  for  investing 
in  good  material  to  begin  with. 

We  have  many  healers  in  the  educational 
world,  some  bom  to  that  estate,  others  self- 
made.  These  who  are  fitted  to  investigate  the 
finished  product  from  the  schools  are  endeav- 
oring to  locate  the  weak  places.  Some  would 
solve  the  trouble  by  substituting  the  modem 
languages  for  the  classics.  Others  would  have 
more  required  studies  and  fewer  electives,  or 
the  reverse.  The  most  able  educational  engi- 
neers seehi  to  feel  that  the  student  in  most 
cases  is  kept  too  long  in  the  period  of  affluence 
and  retarded  in  the  process  of  effluence.  We 
prolong  the  period  for  taking  in  knowledge, 
and  do  not  give  sufficient  time  to  do  produc- 
tive thinking  on  his  own  account.  We  cannot 
profitably  devour  food  in  a  physical  sense 
without  having  the  body  exercise  a  reasonable 
amount  of  functional  activity,  and  expect  nor- 
mal, natural  results.  How  then  may  we  ex- 
pect to  acQuirc  an  education  by  mere  memoriz- 
mg.  and  then  expect  to  be  able  to  think  after 
undergoing  several  years  of  such  treatment? 
If  a  required  amount  of  physical  protoplasm 
is  necessary  for  each  day's  work  in  the  physi- 


cal life,  a  like  treatment  is  essential  for  the 
mental  In  permitting  our  young  people  to 
leave  school,  even  after  they  are  beyond  tibe 
compulsory  school  age,  before  diey  m 
equipped  to  care  for  themselves,  we  are  linking 
our  efforts  with  the  desire  of  those  who  would 
make  an  unlawful  use  of  such  materiaL 

Even  in  this  age  of  conservation  we  know 
that  unholy  competition  is  making  mere  ma- 
chines out  of  this  helpless  multitude.  From 
the  business  standpoint  the  best  manager  b 
the  one  who  is  able  to  get  the  whole  pixxhicl 
from  a  machine  in  the  shortest  time.  Experts 
may  tell  us  that  it  is  well  for  machinery  to 
have  regular  periods  for  rest  to  prolong  its 
working  life,  but  these  masters  who  drive  tbe 
modem  industrial  slave  reason  by  means  of  a 
different  logic  Their  theory  is  that  there  will 
be  better  machines  on  the  market  to-morrow. 
Don't  be  caught  with  junk  on  your  hands. 
Use  the  machines  whether  they  are  made 
from  metal  or  human  flesh — ^then  scrap  them. 
The  supply  seems  to  hold  out  When  the  old 
madhines  are  scrapped  new  recruits  come 
knocking  at  the  factory  doors.  For  the  past 
decade  these  captains  of  industry  have 
grinding  out  the  lives  of  working  men, 
men  and  children  regardless  of  the  s 
consequence.  This  work  of  despoliation  will 
continue  until  our  schools,  and  other  social 
forces,  are  able  to  bring  up  the  standard  oi 
intelligence.  It  can  never  be  done  by  drillii» 
the  average  boy  to  memorize  the  contents  m 
poorly  selected  text-books,  and  then  turn  liba 
out  to  become  one  of  the  many  who  wotk 
with  the  hands,  aided  by  the  head. 

We  should  be  able  to  use  the  books  selected 
for  our  school  work  as  a  basis  for  the  labora- 
tory work.  They  should  be  tme  and  worth 
proving.  They  are  crystalized  action  and  may 
be  reduced  to  a  liquid  state  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  teacher  by  means  of  fitting  labora- 
tory work. 

Here,  in  America,  we  are  pleased  to  think 
that  every  normal  child  is  afforded  good  and 
profitable  school  opportunities.  How  are  we 
able  to  sustain  ourselves  in  such  a  b^ef 
when  we  take  the  trouble  to  scan  some  of  fbe 
books  used  in  the  primary  grades,  in  many 
of  our  best  schools?  We  are  told  hf  wise 
educators  that  education  enables  a  person  to 
"exercise  judgment,  self-control,  alertnes, 
observation,  accuracy,  ingenuity,  inventive 
genius,  fertility  of  resources,  etc"  We  arc 
also  told  by  century-tried  philosophy  that  the 
impression  made  during  the  early  years  of 
childhood  are  the  most  lasting.  Qp^o  a 
primer,  and  read  a  lesson  like  this :  *"  Will  yon 
have  some  fruit?  No.  I  do  not  like  fruit  I 
like  eggs.  The  boy  likes  eggs,  give  the  boy 
eggs."  Accompanying  the  lesson  is  a  picture, 
suggesting  t^e  statuesque  pose  rather  man  ar- 
rested action.  It  represents  a  carefully  attined 
boy  perhaps  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age 
sitting  at  a  table.  A  well-dressed  lady  stands 
near  the  table,  bending  over,  listening  as 
though  her  very  life  depended  on  her  getting 
his  verdict  of  the  relative  food  valne  of 
fruit  and  eggs.  Pictures  have  a  wonderfol 
educational  value.  Conditions  requiring  pages 
of  tedious,  labored  detail  are  set  accurate^  in 
a  good  picture  by  a  few  skilUul  strokes  ot  an 
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artist's  pencil.  The  picture  and  lesson,  as 
models  of  thought  and  action  for  small  chil- 
dren in  the  primary  grade,  are  lacking  in 
ethical  and  scientific  fitness.  The  hoy  is  not 
represented  as  being  ^  an  invalid  requiring 
special  service,  but  he  is  sitting  at  what  might 
be  a  breakfast  table.  Could  this  not  be  a  more 
natural  representation  were  the  boy  sitting  at 
the  table  in  his  rightful  relation  with  the  family 
group  to  which  he  might  belong?  Instead,  he 
sits  smug-faced,  affectedly  proper,  at  his 
detached  solitary  meaL  The  boy  is  also  too 
old  to  be  of  special  interest  to  these  small 
children.  It  is  an  unwise  fostering  of  a  too 
common  practice  among  children  of  this  age, 
criticising  food  and  not  possessing  sufficient 
knowledge  of  food  values  as  a  basis  for  judg* 
ment.  In  other  words,  it  encourages  children 
to  be  "  fussy  **  about  their  food.  At  this  age, 
when  a  child  is  reading  lessons  in  the  primer 
his  food  should  be  selected  by  a  more  matured 
person.    This  special  boy  gives  his  orders  for 

esgs"  as  though  any  number  might  be  par- 
taken of.  A  child  of  the  primer  age  would  not 
be  expected  to  eat  eggs  without  any  thought 
as  to  the  correct  number  for  a  single  meal. 

This  lesson  is  followed  by  others,  a  number 
of  which  represent  the  children  as  repl^ng  to 
the  question  "What  ails  you?"  by  saying  "I 
am  sick."  All  through  the  book  there  is  too 
much  illness  referred  to.  A  child  has  a  work- 
ing imagination  which  is  frequently  set  at  a 
rapid^  pace  by  suggestions.  It  would  be  quite 
as  wise  to  have  a  little  child's  mind  dwell  on 
health  as  a  normal  thought  and  condition 
father  than  to  refer  constantly  to  illness. 

Tallyrand  once  said  that  words  were  given 
to  us  that  we  might  make  use  of  them  to  con- 
ceal our  thoughts.  But  he  was  referring  to 
diplomatic  drcles,  and  not  to  children  of  the 
primary  age.  The  text-book  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind, 
written  by  a  careful  author,  intent  on  meeting 
the  demands  of  present-day  educators.  Per- 
haps more  words  are  introduced  in  a  very 
forceable  way  than  in  most  books  of  a  similar 
grade.  It  is  published  by  one  of  our  most 
progressive  and  best  publishing  houses;  the 
^^pe,  paper  and  general  appearance  of  the 
work  would  do  credit  to  an^  publishing  firm. 

Would  it  not  be  a  legitimate  work  for  an 
educational  engineer  to  study  the  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  needs  of  children? 
Would  it  not  also  be  wise  to  have  text-books 
written  to  meet  these  needs,  as  well  as  for 
the  teaching  of  mere  symbols  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  a  recognition  of  the  printed  word? 
In  all  branches  of  science,  this  exact  scan- 
ning for  the  actual  needs  is  indulged  in.  At 
one  time  we  were  satisfied  with  reports  of 
vegetation  based  on  the  cultural  knowledge 
of  a  botanist.  To-day  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Department  and  its  affiliated  federal 
bodies  not  only  demand  this  but,  in  addition, 
the  best  technical  wisdom  of  the  horticulturist 
In  days  gone  bye^  when  we  merely  read  the 
lessons,  these  denciencies  were  not  so  notice- 
ai>le.  In  most  progressive  schools  of  the 
present  an  attempt  is  made  to  have  objective 
teaching  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  printed 

gage.     When  this  is  done  it  is  necessary  to 
ave  the  basic  thought  in  the  lesson  worthy  of 


being  understood  by  the  reader.  The  skillful 
teadier  is  not  making  the  objective  method 
employed  an  attrahent,  in  its  exciting  into 
action  by  means  of  a  blistering  process,  nor  an 
attrition,  vainly  employing  friction  by  rubbing 
the  natural  method  with  the  unnatural  The 
aim  is  to  incite  the  intellect  with  rapture  of 
enthusiasm,  and  while  this  is  in  force  to  make 
a  lasting  impression,  which  will  save  many 
futile  attempts  to  teach  under  the  common 
conditions. 

We  should  be  beyond  the  "  creeping  school 
age"  in  this  progressive  day  and  age..  The 
energies  of  the  human  race  will  continue  to 
be  the  motor  world  power,  perhaps  in  time, 
the  universe,  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity 
for  development.  If  these  energies  are 
strangled,  or  rendered  impotent  when  the 
intellectual  life  is  starting,  how  are  we  to 
expect  the  best  results  at  a  later  period,  when 
retarded  development  mi^ht  be  coaxed  into 
being?  This  country  is  nch  in  its  possession 
of  colleges,  universities,  agricultural  colleges, 
and  institutes  of  technology  of  college  raiik, 
and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  by  progressive 
teachers  to  foster  research  work  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  grades.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  this  work  suitable  and 
graded  for  the  steps  which  are  to  follow. 
These  brave  and  far-seeing  workers  have  a 
full  vision  of  the  future,  when  the  plastic  state 
of  the  child's  mind  is  made  a  force  worth 
reckoning  with. 

There  are  chemists  who  are  able  to  make 
sugar  from  sawdust  and  old  rags,  but  never 
yet  has  one  been  able  to  make  and  sustain 
tnie  protoplasm.  Why  this  limitation  of  the 
scientific  power?  We  might  answer  by  asking 
in  what  way  does  protoplasm  differ  from 
sugar?  The  chemist  is  able  to  tell  us  just  how 
many  atoms  there  are  in  different  collections  of 
what  we  might  call  matter.  Grape  sugar  might 
be  taken  as  an  example.  The  chemist  tells  us 
that  there  are  24  atoms  in  this  commodity: 
6  of  carbon,  12  hydrogen  and  6  of  oxygen. 
Protoplasm  may  be  made  up  of  10,000  atoms. 

So  with  our  efforts  in  the  educational  work. 
We  may  have  the  environment  for  the  teacher, 
the  teacher  ready  for  the  pupil,  the  child  pos- 
sessing the  average  ability,  the  proper  text- 
book. In  spite  of  all  these  essentials,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  individual  child  to  take  the 
knowledge  afforded  him  from  these  sources 
and  from  his  own  laboratory  work  transform 
this  knowledge  into  wisdom,  which  is  knowl- 
edge plus  the  power  to  use  it  We  are  told 
in  the  beautiful  prose-i)oetry  of  the  Bible  that 
all  nature  disclaims  being  the  abiding  place  for 
wisdom.  We  gaze  with  admiration  and  won- 
der on  the  artistic  ruins  of  the  classical  age; 
the  exquisite  temples  and  cathedrals,  built  in 
an  age  of  faith;  we  enjoy  the  paintings,  music 
and  literature  belonging  to  other  lands;  then 
we  scan  our  own  progress  to  measure  all  this 
with  what  we  have  done. 

If  we  are  able  to  make  good  our  boast  that 
each  and  every  child  in  America  is  able  to  get 
Ifhe  best  the  world  affords  in  the  educational 
facilities  offered  in  our  public  schools,  we  are 
able  to  go  beyond  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished.    At  the  best,  beautiful  and  inspira- 
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tional  as  these  others  may  be,  at  the  best  they 
merely  reflect  ideals  of  life.  If  we  are  able  to 
educate  the  coming  generations  b^rond  what 
has  been  attained  by  the  present  we  become 
god-like  in  our  work.  We  leave  all  puppets 
and  mechanical  imitations  and  bring  forth  a 
more  finished  product  than  the  world  has  yet 
known.  We  can  take  tfiese  quivering,  breath- 
ing, living  forms  invest  them  with  the  power 
and  ability  to  transform  knowledge  into  wis- 
dom. Who  is  there  among  us  able  to  measure 
the  power  which  may  be  gained  when  labora- 
tory methods  are  thus  used  to  develop  educa- 
tional protoplasm? 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  resolutions,  through 
their  chairman,  Professor  W.  D.  Lewis, 
offered  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted  without  discussion: 

We  are  profoundly  gratified  by  the  passage 
of  the  School  Code  which  reorganizes  our 
school  system  and  gives  hope  for  much  intel- 
ligent progress  in  adapting  the  schools  of  the 
State  to  the  numerous  and  varied  functions 
that  they  should  perform.  To  those  who 
labored  with  such  splendid  devotion  to  formu- 
late this  law  and  to  explain  its  provisions  to 
the  people  and  to  the  Legislature  so  as  to 
secure  the  approval  of  that  body  we  render 
our  most  sincere  thanks.  In  the  establishment 
of  the  Bureaus  of  Professional  Education  and 
of  Medical  Education  also  we  recognize  legis- 
lative enactments  which  are  certain  to  prove 
of  great  value  to  t^e  advancement  of  educa- 
tion. 

We  reco^ize  in  the  schools  the  one  com- 
pletely soaalized  agency  for  human  better- 
ment. It  remains  for  those  charged  with  their 
direction  to  study  the  needs  of  all  the  people 
and  to  adapt  the  schools  to  the  new  demands 
constantly  made  evident  by  rapidly  changing 
social  conditions.  ^  The  one  demand  ^  most 
prominent  in  the  discussions  of  the  public  and 
of  the  press  is  that  which  insists  upon  larger 
recognition  of  the  need  of  vocational  training 
for  that  enormous  majority  of  our  pupils 
whose  educational  opportunities  cannot  pos- 
sibly extend  beyond  those  furnished  in  the 
public  schools.  We  believe  that  this  associa- 
tion should  place  itself  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  general  proposition  of  providing  for  every 
such  child,  whether  his  formal  education  must 
end  on  his  14th  birthday  or  at  any  other  point 
short  of  the  institution  of  college  grade,  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  eflicient  and  ap- 
preciative living  that  can  be  devised.  And  we 
further  believe  that  in  shaping  our  educational 
policy  and  practice,  tradition  should  be  fear- 
lessly questioned^  and  that  subjects  of  study 
and  methods  of  instruction  and  of  administra- 
tion should  be  chosen  for  their  evident  merits 
rather  than  for  their  antiquity  or  general 
acceptance. 

We  believe  that  the  school  should  provide 
for  those  classes  of  children  who,  t>ecause 
either  of  defects  or  of  peculiar  talents  do  not 
readily  conform  to  ordinary  school  routine; 
and  we  further  believe  that  within  itself  each 
school  should  aim  to  meet  individual  needs  as 
far  as  possible.    A  proper  study  of  the  child 


as  an  individual  ought  frequently,  particularly 
in  the  high  school,  to  discover  his  peculiar 
aptitudes  so  that  his  school  course  can  be 
made  of  greater  value  to  him  and  through 
him  to  society.  Along  with  this  discoveiy 
there  should  be  a  systematic  effort  to  assist 
him  in  the  choice  of  the  vocation  in  which  ht 
is  most  likely  to  succeed.  We  therefore  oom- 
mend  all  intelligent  efforts  in  the  line  of  voca- 
tional guidance  and  urge  upon  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation and  School  Officials  the  advisability  of 
greater  attention  to  this  important  form  of 
social  service  within  the  school 

We  favor  a  thorough  revision  and  simplifi- 
cation of  the  elementary  school  coarse  of 
study.  We  believe  that  the  fundamentals  of 
arithmetic  should  be  more  thoroughly  taught 
and  that  much  that  is  useless  should  be  elimi- 
nated. In  the  English  of  the  elementary  school 
we  believe  that  much  greater  emphasis  shoukt 
be  placed  upon  oral  reading  and  upon  both  oral 
and  written  composition.  The  essentials  of 
formal  grammar  as  applied  to  t^e  recognitioa 
of  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  classificatioii  of 
sentences  in  very  simple  unidiomatic  Engfidi 
should  receive  thorough  drill,  but  complicated 
constructions,  unusual  and  difficult  uses  of 
words,  and  all  disputed  grammatical  queatioDS 
should  be  avoided.  In  both  arithmetic  and 
grammar  those  processes  should  be  emphasized 
which  will  be  directly  useful  to  the  child  of 
limited  educational  opportunity,  and  that  the 
processes  requiring  logical  analysis  should  be 
largely  left  for  consideration  after  the  mental 
changes  that  come  with  adolescence  prepare 
the  pupil  to  cope  with  logical  problems. 

Now  that  we  have  partially  recovered  from 
the  successive  spasms  of  writing  fads  we 
believe  that  we  are  ready  to  insist  on  laiger 
attention  to  the  perfection  of  legible  hand- 
writing with  constantly  increasing  speed  as 
the  pupil  advances  through  the  grades. 

We  approve  the  tendency  to  b^n  history 
with  folk-lore,  mythology,  old  Testament 
stories,  and  biography,  and  to  teach  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  the  development  of  the  American 
nation.  We  hope,  however,  to  see  a  greater 
practical  value  placed  upon  the  historic  de- 
ment of  the  course  by  the  introduction  of 
more  work  in  civics,  and  by  a  change  of 
emphasis  from  the  more  remote  national 
phases  of  the  subject  to  the  ever-present  evi- 
dences of  social  and  civic  functions  in  the 
immediate  environment  of  the  pupil.  We 
find  ourselves  out  of  sympathy  with  the  fre- 
quent anathemas  against  **  fads  and  frills,"  be- 
cause the  ever  increasing  complexity  of  pres- 
ent-day life  makes  it  necessary  tfiat  during  his 
school  days  there  should  be  developed  in  the 
child  an  appreciative  understanding  of  science, 
art,  music,  and  literature,  not  onlv  as  a  prep- 
aration for  individual  leisure,  but  also  as 
essentia]  forces  in  the  common,  modem  caltnre 
necessary  to  democracy. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  dose 
differentiation  between^  the  essential  and  the 
non-essential,  and  a  distinction  between  sub- 
jects requiring  thorough  mastery  tfircNigh 
drill,  and  those  of  perhaps  equal  value  that  are 
largely  useful  for  Uieir  suggestive  and  inspira- 
tional diaracter. 

We  approve  the  Page  Bill  now  before  Con- 
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gre3s  which  makes  a  liberal  appropriation^  to 
encourage  schools  of  a  directly  practical 
nature.  We  further  most  heartily  endorse  the 
request  of  tiie  United  States  G)mmissioner  of 
Education  for  an  increased  appropriation, 
whidi  will  enable  him  to  carry  on  investiga- 
tions and  to  perform  other  services  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  whole  nation.  To  this 
end  we  hereby  direct  our  secretary  10  com- 
municate our  approval  of  the  above  measures 
to  the  United  States  senators  and  representa- 
tives from  this  commonwealth  and  to  request 
them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  these 
appropriations. 

We  further  request  the  G)mmissioner  of 
Education  to  recommend  to  the  schools  of  the 
nation  uniform  systems  of  records  and  trans- 
fer cards  that  shall  state  the  facts  that  need 
to  be  knovTn^  in  order  to  place  a  pupil  in  any 
school  to  which  he  may  aoply  for  admission. 

We  note  with  fecial  pleasure  the  report  of 
the  Educational  Council  of  this  Association, 
and  particularly  its  recommendations  in  favor 
of  medical  inspection,  teachers'  retirement 
funds,  a  change  of  practice  in  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and  in  the  general  meetings  of  this 
Association,  and  the  employment  of  a  salaried 
officer  as  Field  Secretary  for  the  Association. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  State  Board  of 
Education  upon  the  effective  banning  of  its 
public  services  and  upon  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  J.  George  Becht  as  its  Secretary.  We 
especially  commend  its  effort  to  improve  the 
Quality  of  school  buildings  as  provided  by  the 
Code.  We  pledge  this  Board  our  hcartjr  co- 
operation in  its  effort  to  establish  vocational 
schools  upon  a  sound  pedagogical  basis;  and 
since  40  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  common- 
wealth are  found  in  rural  communities,  we  be- 
lieve that  special  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  agriculture  in  the 
niral  schools. 

We  rcqueset  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  mvestigate  the  respective  values  of  the  vari- 
ous subjects  in  our  program  of  studies,  to 
inquire  as  to  the  extent  to  which  formal 
mental  discipline  functions  in  lines  other  than 
those  studied,  and  to  formulate  definitions  of 
education,  culture,  and  discipline  adaptable  to 
the  needs  of  present  d?y  life. 

We  believe  that  the  State  should  provide 
for  or  encourage  courses  for  training  educa- 
tional experts  in  specialties  which  cannot  be 
effectively  taught  by  the  normal  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  State,  such  as  school  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  supervisors  ^  and 
teachers  of  the  more  technical  and  vocational 
brandies. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  need  for  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  relationship  between  the 
public  high  school  and  the  colleges,  so  forcibly 
presented  in  the  resolutions  of  the  high  school 
section  of  this  Association  last  year.  We  wish 
to  express  our  approval  of  the  recent  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Nine  of  the  National 
Education  Association  on  the  Artiailation  of 
the  High  School  and  College.  This  vexed 
problem  can  be  solved  onl^  by  mutual  ,help- 
fulness  and  mutual  concessions,  and  we  invite 
college  authorities  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
arriving  at  a  better  understanding. 

To  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Superinten- 


dent of  Schools,  the  Teachers'  Association, 
and  the  local  committee  of  Philadelphia,  we 
wish  to  express  our  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  hospitality  extended  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Si^cd  W.  D.  Lewis,  C  J.  Scott,  Samuel 
Hamilton,  A.  D.  Yocum  and  H.  B.  Davis. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Teitrick,  before 
presenting  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  called  attention  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendents  ot 
the  N.  £.  A.  which  will  take  place  February 
27,  28  and  29,  and  invited  correspondence 
in  regard  to  securing  seats  on  a  special 
train  from  Pennsylvania.  He  then  re- 
ported from  the  committee  the  following 
nominations : 

OFFICESS   FOR   NEXT   YEAR. 

For  President— J.  George  Becht,  Clarion. 

Second  Vice  President— H.  H.  Baish,  Al- 
toona. 

Member  of  Executive  Committee— W.  L. 
Smith,  Pittsburgh,  3  years. 

Trustee  Wickersham  Library — M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, 5  years. 

Member  Educational  Council  from  General 
Association — H.  J.  Wightman,  Lower  Merion. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the 
gentlemen  here  named,  which  was  done 
and  they  were  duly  elected. 

The  Executive  Committee  now  stands: 
Dr.  J.  Geo.  Becht,  president;  Supt.  F.  W. 
Robbins,  ist  vice  president;  Supt.  H.  H. 
Baish,  2nd  vice  president;  Prof.  W.  L. 
Smith  3  years,  Supt.  F.  E.  Downes  2  years, 
Supt.  E.  M.  Rapp  one  year,  and  State 
Supt  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  ex  officio. 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

President  Robbins  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committees: 

Necrology, — Supt.  J.  W.  Snoke,  Lebanon; 
Supt.  A.  S.  Flack,  Tyrone;  Prof.  P.  M.  Bul- 
lard,  Williamsport ;  Supt  J.  H.  Hoffman, 
Bucks  County,  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Legislation. — Prof.  W.  S.  Steele,  Harris- 
burg;  Supt.  S.  H.  Hadley,  Sharon;  Prof.  John 
B.  Anthony,  Pittsburgh;  Supt.  Robert  L. 
Bums,  Philadelphia,  and  Supt.  R.  E.  Laremy, 
Phoenixville. 

RURAL   SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  Wagner  moved  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  rural  schools. 

Supt.  Downes  moved  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  Educational  Council. 

Dr.  Herrick,  speaking  for  the  Council, 
thought  that  the  matter  would  be  better 
accomplished  by  a  special  committee. 

Dr.  Waprner  thought  that  if  the  Council 
was  unwilline,  something  should  be  done 
by  someone  else,  and  urges  the  appointment 
of  a  committee. 

The  motion  of  Supt,  Downes  was 
adopted. 
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auditors'   report. 

The  Auditing  Committee,  having  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  tbc 
past  year,  complimented  him  on  the  accuracy  and  neatness  of  the  boc^s  of  the  As- 
sociation and  then  reported  that  they  had  examined  the  accounts  for  the  year  and 
found  them  correct.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  year  1910-1911.  Habkisburc,  Pa.,  October  6,  1911. 

David  S.  Keck  in  account  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Assodatioa 

Resources: 


1910 

Oct    6,  Cash  on  Hand, 

Dec.  29,  Membership  Fees,  1804—34  Lif «  Members. 
Thirteen  Life  Membership  Fees,  $10.00, 

191 1 
April  4,  Interest,  $2,000  for  6  mos.  at  3  per  cent., 


$3,717^3 
1,770.00 

130.00 
30.00 


$5,6^.33 


1910  Expenditures: 

Dec.  26,  No.    I,  A.  S.  Christ,  envelopes,  letterheads  and  printing,  $ 

27,  No.    2,  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Secretary's  salary, 
No.    3,  J.  P.  McCaskey,  expenses,  Ex.  Com.  meetings, 
No.    4,  F.  W.  Robbins,  expenses,  Ex.  Com.  meetings. 
No.    5,  T.  S.  Davis,  expenses,  Ex.  Com.  meetings, 

28,  No.'  6,  E.  M.  Rapp,  expenses,  Ex.  Com.  meetings, 
No.    7,  Ben  G.  Graham,  High  School  Dept.  bills, 
No.    8,  Paul  H.  Hanus,  lecture  fee, 
No.    9,  Charles  F.  Wheelock,  lecture  fee, 
No.  10,  Arthur  D.  Dean,  lecture  fee, 
No.  II,  Charles  Lose,  expenses,  Ex.  Com.  meetings, 
No.  12,  John  D.  Pyott,  reporting  sessions. 
No.  13,  M.  Edna  Hurst,  stenographer, 

29,  No.  14,  Fred  L.  Keeler,  lecture  fee, 
No.  15,  Henry  Suzzalo,  lecture  fee. 
No.  16,  David  S.  Keck,  Treasurer's  salary  and  clerk. 
No.  17,  F.  E.  Downes,  expenses, 
No.  18,  Cheesman  A  Herrick,  expenses, 
No.  19,  S.  H.  Hadley,  expenses,  City  and  Borough  Supts. 

Dept., 
No.  20,  L.  J.  Ulmer,  postage  and  stationery. 
No.  21,  James  J.  Sevan,  postage. 
No.  22,  Lehighton  Evening  Leader,  225  programs. 
No.  23,  R.  E.  Laramy,  expenses. 
No.  24,  W.  A.  Wilson,  expenses. 
No.  25,  EflBe  L.  Power,  expenses. 
No.  26,  M.  M.  Keet,  stenographer, 
No.  27,  Allen,  Lane  &  Scott,  printing. 
No.  28,  Thos.  Pfizenmayer's  Sons,  programs,  etc, 

30,  No.  29,  L.  E.  McGinnes,  expenses,  com.  on  resolution. 
No.  30,  Grant  Norris.  expenses.  City  Supts.  Dept., 
No.  31,  R.  B.  Teitrick,  State  headquarters,  San  Francisco, 
No.  32,  J.  W.  Sweeney,  type-writing  resolution, 

191 1 
April  3,  No.  33,  Geo.  L.  Reed,  securing  charter. 

No.  34,  Geo.  L.  Reed,  expenses, 
4»  No.  35,  Geo.  M.  Philips,  chairman,  investment, 
June  26,  No.  36,  The    New    Era     Printing    Co.,     1,900    copies 

Proceedings  of  Meeting  at  Harrisburg, 
No.  37,  David  S.  Keck,  Treasurers  expenses, 

Balance  on  hand, 

Philadelphia,  Dec  29^  1911. 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  audit  the  account  of  David  S.  Keck,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association  for  the  Harrisburg  meeting,  have 
examined  the  same  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  report,  as  well  as  the  vouchers  for  the  same 
and  we  find  them  to  be  correct. 

Signed:  John  W.  Moyer,  Philadelphia;  E.  M.  Balsbaugh,  Lebanon;  Amanda  R  Stoat, 
Reading,  Auditing  Committee. 

ber  of  the  members  of  the  Association  de- 
sired to  make  Harrisburg  the  permanent 
place  of  meeting,  and  he  therefore  InTited 
the  Association  to  come  there. 

On  motion,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 
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31.26  $4,183.78 

$i,4ft345 


PLACE  OF  NEXT  MEETING. 

Supt.  Downes  said  that  last  night  the 
Association  had  been  invited  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  that  he  did  not  object  to  going  there; 
but  he  understood  that  a  considerable  num- 
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WICKERSHAM    MEMORIAL    LIBRARY. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Uovd,  treasurer  of  the 
Wiskersham  Memorial  Library  Committee, 
reported  tnat  she  had  in  her  hands  about 
$350  belonginfi^  to  this  committee,  and  asked 
that  she  be  instructed  as  to  how  she  should 
disoose  of  it 

Dr.  L.  S.  Shimmel,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, explained  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  relating  to  this  library. 

On  motion  Miss  Uoyd  was  instructed  to 
pay  the  money  in  her  hands  into  the  hands 


of  the  treasurer  of  the  Association  to  hold 
in  trust  for  that  library. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Herrick  the  question 
of  a  future  policy  in  regard  to  the  care  of 
the  library  was  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

PERMANENT   FUND   OF   ASSOCIATION. 

The  auditors  appointed  to  examine  the 

accounts  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 

Permanent  Fund  of  the  Association,  re- 
ported as  follows: 


Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Permanent  Fund  of  the  Pennsylvania  Educational 
Association  from  April  13,  191 1,  until  December  26,  191 1. 

Apr.  13,  191 1,  Received  from  D.  S.  Keck,  treasurer,  $2,000.00 

May    I,  1911,  Received  six  months  interest  on  $2,000  N.  Y. 

4  per  cent,  bonds,  40.00 

Nov.    I,  191 1,  Received  six  months  interest  on  $2,000  N.  Y. 

4  per  cent  bonds,  40.00 

Total  receipts,  $2,080.00 

Apr.  20,  191 1,  Paid  for  $2,000  N.  Y.  4  per  cent  bonds,  at  99.875,    $2,034.83 
Apr.  29^  1911,  Paid  rent  on  bank  box  until  July  i,  1912,  3.50 

Total  expenditures,                       2,038.33    $2,038.33 
Balance  deposited  in  National  Bank  of  Chester  

Co.,  at  3  per  cent  interest. 


AuDnoRs'  Report. 


$    41.67 
G.  Ml  PBiupft. 


We,  the  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, report  that  on  the  ninth  day  of  December,  we  visited  the  safe  dmosit  vault  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Chester  County  in  which  the  Association  has  a  box.  We  examined  the 
receipts  of  the  President  of  the  Board'of  Trustees,  and  found  them  correct  as  set  forth  above. 
We  also  examined  the  $2,000,  in  New  York  City  a  per  cent  bonds  and  found  that  they  were 
in  the  safe  deposit  box  of  the  Association.  We  found  that  the  balance  of  cash  as  reported 
above,  namely,  $41.67,  was  on  deposit  in  the  interest  department  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Chester  County  at  three  per  cent,  in  the  name  of  G.  M.  Philips,  as  trustee  of  the  Permanent 
Fund  of  the  Pennsylvania  Education  Association. 

R.  E.  Laramy, 

West  Chester,  Dec.  9, 191 1.  Addison  L.  Jones. 


NECROLOGY. 

Supt  J.  F.  Adams,  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, presented  the  report,  which  was 
adopted.    It  read  as  follows: 

During  the  year  just  closed,  the  deaths  of 
four  Pennsylvania  school  men  who  have  been 
active  members  of  this  Association  in  years 
gone  by,  have  come  to  the  notice  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

Two  of  these  were  men  who  for  a  period  of 
forty-two  years  held  the  Superintendency  of 
Schuylkill  County.  The  first  was  Jesse  New- 
lin,  who  in  the  year  1881  was  the  president  of 
this  organization.  The  other  was  George  W. 
Weiss,  a  life  member  of  the  Association. 

A  third  was  Dr.  A.  R.  Byerly,  of  Millers- 
rille. 

The  fourth  was  Dr.  Jesse  Hamor  Michener, 
of  Philadelphia,  another  life  member  of  the 
Association. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  your  committee  to 
give  extended  biographical  sketches  of  these 
men,  but  rather  to  pause  a  moment  in  this 
busy  hour  to  pay  brief  tribute  to  their  mem- 
ories as  pioneers  in  the  educational  field,  as 
warriors    on    the   bloodless    battlefields    that 


marked  the  last  half  century  of  progressive 
educational  movement  in  Pennsylvania,  or  as 
the  quiet  unobtrusive  schoolmaster  shaping 
the  destiny  of  the  procession  of  boys  and  girls 
passing  through  their  classrooms. 

Jesse  Newhn  was  bom  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  and  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  academies  of  that  county.  In  i860 
he  became  teacher  of  mathematics  in  a  nonrnd 
school  conducted  by  Supt.  Kruson,  of  Schuyl- 
kill County,  for  the  benefit  of  hit  teachers.  In 
1863  he  was  elected  to  the  superintendency, 
havinff  previously  filled  the  unexpired  term  of 
Mr.  K^ruson,  who  had  resigned.  For  eighteen 
consecutive  years  he  filled  that  office  faithfully, 
and  with  great  zeal,  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  teachers  and  teaching. 

In  i88t  he  retired  from  the  superintendency 
and  became  principal  of  a  grammar  school  in 
Pottsville.  where  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  labored  as  a  faithful  teacher. 
Honored  and  respected  by  pupils,  parents  and 
fellow-teachers.  In  1908  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  after  having  devoted  the 
energies  of  an  active  life  to  the  cause  we 
represent  to-day. 

George  W.  Weiss  was  bom  in  Bucks  County, 
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Pa.,  January  25.  1844,  of  a  German  ancestry 
that  settled  in  Pennsylvania  about  1700.  He 
began  teaching  at  the  age  of  i^  in  a  Bucks 
County  school  that  had  successfully  disposed 
of  five  of  his  predecessors  in  a  single  tenn. 
By  skillful  use  of  brain  and  brawn  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  established  a  reputation  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian. For  ten  years  he  taught  some- 
what similar  schools  during  the  winter  months 
and  attended  during  vacations  Dr.  Home's 
Qassical  School  at  Quakertown,  and  Free- 
land's  Seminarv  (now  Ursinus  College)  at 
CoUegeville.  He  then  entered  Millersvillc 
State  Normal  School  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  187a  That  year  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  schools  at  Port  Carbon,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1877,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
frindpalship  of  the  Schuylkill  Haven  schools, 
n  1881  he  was  elected  County  Superintendent 
of  Schuylkill  county  and  served  continuously 
for  twenty-four  years,  retiring  in  1005.  He 
also  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Keystone 
State  Normal  School  for  a  period  of  six 
years.  He  was  an  aggressively  progressive 
school  man,  greatly  interested  in  his  schools, 
his  teachers  and  particularly  in  the  children  of 
the  schools.  It  is  said  that  the  suggestion  of 
a  director  of  his  county  Su^t.  Weiss  instituted 
the  first  Directors'  Association  ever  formed  in 
this  Commonwealth.  For  about  eight  years 
he  suflFered  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  in  which 
several  vertebrae  were  dislocated  and  as  a 
result  of  which  he  died  November  20,  191 1. 

But  few  days  had  passed  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association, 
when  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  R. 
Byerly,  "  Millersville's  Grand  Old  Man,"  were 
heralded  over  the  state.  For  two  years  more 
than  half  a  century  he  had  occupied  the  same 
post  at  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  and 
had  signed  every  one  of  the  three  thousand 
diplomas  granted  by  that  institution,  thus  prob- 
ably influencing  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  lives  of  more  Pennsylvania  teachers  than 
any  other  man.  He  was  bom  in  Westmore- 
land County.  Pa.,  July  6,  1833.  and  received  his 
eariy  education  in  the  district  schools,  and 
afterward  spent  a  year  at  Jefferson  College,  at 
pinonsburg.  He  opened  a  subscription  school 
in  that  county  in  1850,  and  after  teachitig  seven 
years,  entered  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Lancaster  County  Normal  School  in  1857.  In 
1858  he  became  a  member  of  the  faailty  and 
remained  a  member  until  his  death  January  7, 
191 1,  at  the  a^re  of  77  f^ars,  6  months  and  i 
day,  with  a  record  01  sixty-one  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  as  a  teacher,  a  record  that 
has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Dr.  Byerly  was  of 
a  retiring,  unobtnisive  disposition.  The  class 
room  and  the  normal  chapel  were  the  scenes 
of  his  daily  work  for  a  period  much  longer 
than  the  average  life  of  man.  In  this  work  he 
was  conscientious,  painstaking  and  thorough, 
yet  possessed  of  an  abundance  of  the  teacher's 
cardinal  virtue,  patience.  It  was  more  partic- 
ularly his  influence  upon  the  religious  life  of 
the  institution  that  thousands  of  Pennsylvania 
teachers  so  well  remember,  and  so  eagerly 
relate.  The  tributes  paid  to  his  memory  at  a 
memorial  service  in  the  normal  school  have 
had  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  teachers.     Of   him  it  could   truly  be 


said,  "  None  knew  him  but  to  love  him*  oooc 
named  him  but  to  praise." 

Dr.  Jesse  Hamor  Michener  was  bom  at 
Oxford,  Chester  County,  and  received  bit 
earlv  education  in  the  public  schools.  After 
teacning  a  number  of  terms  he  entered  Millers- 
ville State  Normal  School  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1873.  For  a  number  of  yesrs 
thereafter  he  was  an  instmctor  in  mathematics 
in  that  institution,  then  became  principal  of  one 
of  the  smaller  high  schools  of  SchuyHdH 
county.  He  was  superintendent  of  schook  at 
Ashland  in  the  same  county  and  from  there 
entered  the  school  system  of  Philadelphia.  He 
soon  became  principal  of  the  Hunter  Schoolt 
afterward  stipervising  principal  of  the  Martiia 
Washington  School,  and  upon  the  tntroductioo 
of  the  District  Superintendence  in  1905,  be 
was  appointed  District  Superintendent.  He 
ocaipied  this  position  until  the  time  of  fab 
death,  Friday,  December  22,  191 1.  On  Tues- 
day while  the  members  of  the  Association  were 
gathering  in  this  city  for  this  meeting,  friends 
and  loved  ones  were  following  his  mortal 
remains  to  their  last  earthly  resting:  plac^ 
and  his  fidelity,  industry,  and  integrity  were 
being  shown  as  worthy  of  imitation  by  tiiose 
with  whom  he  labored. 

Signed:  J.  F.  Adams.  H.  S.  Putnam,  R.  R 
Laramy,  Margaret  McGuire,  J.  B.  Gabrio. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   CONSTITUTION    AND 

BY-LAWS. 

Dr.  Herrick  now  called  for  action  on  his 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitu  ioo 
and  By-Laws.  A  vote  was  taken  which 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  amendments 
unanimously.  The  sections,  as  amended, 
are  here  given,  with  amendments  in  Italic 
letter. 

Amendments  to  Constitution. 

Article  V.  Officers.— Tht  officers  of  this  As- 
sociation shall  be:  A  President;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, consisting  of  the  retiring  President  as 
First  Vice-President,  a  Vice-President  by  dec- 
tion  as  Second  Vice-President  and  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  several  departments;  [a  Record- 
ing Secretary  and  Corresponding  or  Field  See- 
retary;]  a  Treasurer;  an  Executive  Conmnt- 
tee  of  five,  consisting  of  the  President,  the 
First  Vice-President  and  three  elective  mem- 
bers, exclusive  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  be  a  member 
ex-officio;  five  Tmstees  of  the  Wickersfaaa 
Memorial  Library,  exclusive  of  the  State  So- 

Cerintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall 
e  a  member  ex-of!icio;  three  Trustees  of  the 
permanent  fund  of  the  Association,  exdnsive 
of  the  President  of  the  Association,  who  shal 
be  a  member  ex-officio,  and  three  memben 
of  the  Educational  Council. 

Article  VI,  Sec.  2.  The  President  and  the 
Second  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  for  one 
year:  the  [Recording  Secretary  and  Corre* 
spnnding  or  Field  Secretary]  and  the  Treas- 
urer for  three  years  beginning  at  the  meetiof 
after  the  summer  meeting  of  iQio;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  except  the 
President  and  First  Vice-President  and  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  InstructkMi,  who 
shall  be  ex-officio  members,   for  a  term  ol 
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three  years;  provided,  that  not  more  than  one 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
elected  each  year,  unless  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  occasioned  by  a  vacancy;  five  Trustees 
of  the  Wickersham  Memorial  Library,  except 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  shall  be  ex-ofiicio  a  member  of  said 
Board  of  Trustees,  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
except  the  first  boards  elected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
dected  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one 
for  three  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one 
for  five  years;  three  Trustees  of  the  perma- 
nent fund  for  six  years,  provided,  that  at  the 
meeting  following  the  summer  meeting  of 
1910^  one  Trustee  shall  be  elected  for  two 
years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six 
years  and  thereafter  one  at  each  bi-ennial 
meeting  for  six  years;  three  members  of  the 
Educational  Council  for  a  term  of  three  years ; 
provided,  that  not  more  than  one  member  be 
elected  each  year  except  at  the  meeting  follow- 
ing the  sununer  meeting;  of  1910,  when  three 
members  of  said  Council  shall  be  elected,  and 
diey  shall  decide  by  lot  who  shall  serve  for 
soe  year,  for  two  years,  and  for  three  years. 

Amendment  to  By-Laws: 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and 
accurate  rei>ort  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
general  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
ucecutive  Committee;  prepare  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Association;  have  charge  of 
At  volume  of  proceedings ;  collect  and  file  all 
documents;  prepare  the  proceedings  of  the 
feneral  sessions  and  the  department  meetings 
lor  publication,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  em- 
ploy such  assistance  as  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee may  approve.  He  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  twenty-nve  dollars  a  year.  [The  Executive 
Committee  shall  employ  the  services  of  a  Cor- 
responding  or  Field  Secretary,  as  may  he  con- 
niered  most  expedient,  providing  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  office  and  paying  him  such  sal- 
en  as  may  he  necessary  to  make  the  work 
ef  the  Association  useful  to  the  educational 
interest  of  the  xvhole  state,  and  to  promote  the 
professional  welfare  of  the  teachers  of  Penn- 
sylvania,] 

REFOST  OF   ENDORSING   OFFICER. 

Prof.  Wm.  J.  Caskey,  endorsing  officer, 
leported  that  29  certificates  had  been  pre- 
sented and  42  return  portions  of  round- 
trip  tickets,  making  a  total  of  71.  The 
-agreement  with  the  Trunk  Line  Traffic  As- 
iodation  was  that  100  such  tickets  should 
be  taken  to  assure  the  validation  of  cer- 
tificates. Hence  no  certificates  were  vali- 
dated, the  twenty-five  cents  deposited  for 
such  validation  oeing  returned  to  holders 
of  certificates. 

REPORT   OF  TREASURER. 

Prof.  David  S.  Keck,  treasurer,  reports 
an  enrollment  of  nearly  2,600  members  at 
the  Philadelphia  meeting,  from  the  returns 
tiios  far  received  by  him.  He  has  been  un- 
able to  make  the  usual  written  report  giv- 
ing definite  figures,  because  of  illness,  be- 
ing confined  to  his  bed  with  a  threatened 


attack  of  pneumonia  and  under  imperative 
orders  from  his  physician  for  quiet  and 
rest  and  avoidance  of  all  risk  at  this  time. 

President  Robbins  gave  a  pleasant  in* 
trodttction  to  the  President  Elect,  Dr.  J. 
George  Becht,  who  responded  in  a  jfew 
well-chosen  words,  assuring  the  Associa- 
tion of  his  desire  to  emulate  his  predecessor 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office 
and  bespeaking  the  hearty  support  of  the 
whole  body  of  teachers. 

There  being  no  further  business  before 
the  Association,  the  Convention  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  list  of  members  could  not  be  pre- 
pared in  time  for  this  issue  of  The  Journal, 
but  will  be  given  in  a  future  number. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Under  the  new  organization  the  sectional 
Boards  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  have  gone 
out  of  existence,  and  a  central  Board  of 
fifteen  members  assumes  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  old  central  Board  as  well 
as  of  the  sectional  Boards.  A  new  school 
district  composed  of  Allegheny  and  Pitts- 
burgh came  into  existence  on  November 
IS,  iQii.  Under  the  Code  the  services  of 
both  Suot  Morrow  and  Supt  Andrews  are 
retained  as  assistant  superintendents,  whilst 
a  new  superintendent  will  be  elected  to 
direct  the  school  affairs  of  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh. At  the  organization  of  the  new 
Board,  David  B.  Oliver,  Esq.,  was  elected 
president,  and  George  W.  Gerwig  was 
chosen  secretary.  Mr.  Chas.  Reisfar  will 
be  continued  in  a  new  capacity  although 
we  have  not  learned  the  name  of  the  new 
position  which  he  is  to  fill.  For  thirtv 
years  he  has  been  officially  connected  witn 
the  schools  of  Pittsburgh.  So  long  a  period 
of  faithful  and  efficient  service  is  deserving 
of  special  mention.  The  persons  above 
i.amed  will  all  play  an  important  part  in 
putting  the  New  Code  into  successful 
operation  in  Greater  Pittsburgh. 

The  School  Directors'  Department  of 
the  State  Educational  Association  will  meet 
in  the  seventeenth  annual  convention  in 
Assembly  Hall,  High  School  building, 
Harrisburg,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Febru- 
ary I  and  2,  1912.  The  programme  of 
this  meeting  has  been  prepared  with  a  view 
of  imparting  information  and  inspiration 
to  the  school  directors  who  may  attend. 
The  Executive  Committee  desires  to  enlist 
wide-spread  interest  in  this  meeting  and, 
therefore,  takes  the  liberty  to  ask  of  Super- 
intendents and  Schod  Directors  that  tiiey 
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cause  a  notice  of  the  meeting  to  be  pub- 
lished in  their  local  papers,  that  they  use 
their  influence  to  have  delegates,  elected 
by  the  school  boards  of  their  districts,  to 
a;ttend  this  meeting,  and  that  the  names  of 
all  delegates,  with  their  post-office  ad- 
dresses, be  sent  to  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary as  soon  as  the  election  is  held.  Ad- 
dress, Wm.  M.  Bowen,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Chester,  Pa. 

Ds.  J.  Geokge  Becht,  who  resigns  the 
principalship  of  the  Qarion  State  Normal 
School  to  accept  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
new  State  Board  of  Education  was  bom  in 
Montoursville,  Pa.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  borough  schools  of  that 
place  and  at  the  Lycoming  County  Normal 
School.  He  graduated  from  Lafayette  Col- 
lege in  1890,  and  he  has  taken  graduate 
work  in  Harvard  and  Columbia  Universi- 
ties. At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  his 
teaching  career  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Lycoming  county.  After  leaving  college, 
he  was  made  assistant  principal  of  the 
Lycoming  County  Normal  School  and  the 
following  year  he  was  made  its  principal. 
In  1893,  he  was  unanimously  elected  County 
Superintendent  of  the  Lycoming  county 
schools.  He  was  re-elected  for  three  suc- 
cessive terms,  being  the  only  one  in  the 
educational  history  of  that  county  to  be 
honored  with  a  fourth  term.  In  1903,  he 
resigned  the  superintendency  to  become 
heaa  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and 
Pedagogy  of  the  West  Chester  Normal 
School.  After  teaching  here  for  one  ]^ear, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Qarion  State  Normal  School. 
Under  his  adminstration  the  school  has  had 
a  marvelous  growth.  In  1905,  his  first 
year,  there  were  sixty-two  students  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and 
in  191 1  four  hundred  and  fifty.  During  the 
period  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
stitution, all  the  buildings  have  been  prac- 
tically remodeled,  a  new  dormitory,  costing 
$75,000,  has  been  built  and  the  school  is 
generallv  recognized  as  standing  for  thor- 
ough and  honest  work. 

Georgb  W.  Weiss,  who  for  twenty-four 
years  filled  the  office  of  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schuylkill  county,  died  at  his 
home  in  Schuylkill  Haven,  after  a  pro- 
longed illness  of  several  years.  He  was 
bom  January  25,  1844,  at  Mil  ford  Square, 
Bucks  county,  where  he  spent  his  bovhood 
days.  He  attended  Freeland  Seminary, 
now  Ursinus  College,  for  two  years,  and 
was  graduated  with  high  honors  from  the 
Millersville  State  Normal  School  in  1870. 
He  located  at  Port  Carbon  immediatelv 
after  graduation.  He  had  charge  of  the 
public  schools  there   from   1870  to    1877. 


He  then  removed  to  Schuylkill  Haves, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  schools  ami 
1881,  when  he  was  elected  County  Saperis- 
tendent  of  Schools,  a  position  he  filled  with 
success  for  eight  successive  terms. 

He  was  a  prominent  fi^re  at  meetings  of 
the  State  Teachers  Association,  and  widded 
a  wide  influence  in  educational  circles.  He 
sent  his  sons  through  Yale  University  and 
prepared  them  for  honorable  and  vsefol 
lives  in  the  educational  world.  All  wl» 
knew  him  admired  his  native  vigor,  int 
fidelity  to  his  friends  and  his  faithfulnen 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 

Three  expert  assistants  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  have  been  named 
by  Superintendent  Schaeffer.  They  wil 
assist  in  the  supervision  of  various  brandies 
of  education,  the  appointments  having  been 
orovided  for  in  the  new  school  axle.  Thejf 
are  as  follows :  For  Agricultural  Educatioo, 
L.  H.  Dennis,  instructor  at  State  College, 
former  principal  of  Sunbury  High  Sd«w. 
For  Industrial  Education,  Millard  B.  Kiqf, 
principal  of  high  school  at  Wayne,  gradate 
of  engineering  department  of  State  CoDegt 
For  Drawing,  Miss  Rose  M.  FettcroU 
Wilkes-Barre  high  school,  graduate  of 
Bloomsburg  Normal  School  and  Pratt  In- 
stitute.   

Mr.  W.  B.  Schaadt,  of  Fullertoo,  Ft 
writes  January  4th :  "  I  was  a  school  (fr 
rector  for  six  years,  during  which  I  read 
The  School  Journal,  and  2ways  foood  it 
of  benefit.  Now  that  I  am  out  of  tk 
Board  I  miss  it  and  wish  you  to  contisoe 
it  to  my  address  for  1912.  Endosed  U 
price  of  subscription,  as  I  do  not  wast  to 
be  without  it."  

**  There  is  another  man  I  know  who,  lo^ 
is  but  a  ghost  of  his  former  real  sdl  J^ 
profotmd  student  of  the  origin  of  goveifr 
ment,  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  cos- 
stitution,  of  the  blessedness  of  an  ontrtf* 
meled  franchise,  he  fought  at  every  opptf* 
tunity  every  infringement  of  it,  e*f9 
menace  to  the  people  s  liberties,  cverydij 
that,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  rese^ 
bled  a  corruption  of  citizenship  or  a  uur 
feasance  of  office.  His  splendid  atty 
ments  could  not  but  be  recognized.  Bis 
services  were  widely  sought  Soon  kadeo 
of  corruptionists  found  their  way  to  tt* 
The  business  they  offered  was  lurinj:  ^ 
cause  profitable,  and  he  fell.  As  F»i< 
sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  for  the  Iff*^^ 
tion  of  sensuous  lust,  so  did  he  seB  W^ 
for  the  sake  of  gain.  Idealism,  enthvsir 
patriotism  vanished.  His  real  sdf 
ished,  and  a  ghost  simulating  him  has 
his  place,  a  ghost  that  defends  |^gs^< 
hobnobs  with  corruptionists,  aids  theffl 
robbing  the  people  of  just  rights." 
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THB    SEVENTY-SEVENTH    ANNUAL    REP08T    OP    THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OP    PX7BUC 

INSTRUCTION  OP    PENNSYLVANIA. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 

House  of  Representatives: 

Gentlemen  :  This  is  a  year  of  transition. 
In  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  the  former 
school  boards  went  out  of  office  on  the 
second  Monday  of  November;  in  the  other 
school  districts  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember. It  is  too  early  to  measure  the 
effect  of  the  new  School  Code  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  It  cannot  be 
claimed  that  any  legislation  is  perfect 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  premature  to 
suggest  changes  or  amendments  to  the  Code 
before  its  provisions  have  been  tested  upon 
the  touch-stone  of  experience. 

The  power  of  taxation  for  school  pur* 
poses,  although  somewhat  enlarged  by  the 
Code,  remains,  and  ought  to  remain,  under 
the  control  of  a  majority  of  the  voters. 
Good  schools  are  not  cheap.  They  cost 
money  and  their  efficiency  is  limited  by  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  property- 
holders  to  pay  tax  for  school  purposes.  It 
is  one  of  the  limitations  of  popular  govern- 
ment that  the  schools  cannot  be  made 
better  than  the  people  wish  them  to  be. 
The  legislation  ot  last  winter  can  be  made 
to  bear  fruit,  in  so  far  as  the  Code  is  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  members  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mission that  framed  the  Code  were  ap- 
pointed as  the  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  They  met  for  organization 
on  Julv  II,  191 1.  The  position  of  perma- 
nent Secretary  was,  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing, tendered  to  Principal  J.  George  Becht, 
of  the  Garion  State  Normal  School.  He 
has  accepted  and  it  is  expected  that  he 
will  enter  upon  his  duties  in  the  month  of 

{anuary,  1912.  Mr.  B.  F.  Willis,  of  York, 
^^a.,  was  temporarilv  employed  as  consult- 
ing architect  for  the  purpose  of  making 
suggestions  and  criticisms  upon  the  plans 
of  school  buildings  submitted  to  the  State 
Board. 

Since  no  suitable  rooms  could  at  this 
time  be  found  in  the  State  Capitol,  a  suite 
of  rooms  was  rented  in  the  Telegraph 
Building. 

NEW  BUREAUS. 

The  Legislature  created  a  Bureau  of 
Medical  Education  and  Licensure  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  members  of  this  Bureau 
met  for  organization  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 12,  191 1.    John  M.  Baldy,  M.  D.,  of 


Philadelphia,  was  elected  President,  and 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer  was  made  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  This  Bureau  takes  the 
place  of  the  Medical  Council  and  the  three 
Examining  Boards  which  pass  out  of  exist- 
ence on  the  first  day  of  January,  191 2. 

The  Legislature  also  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Professional  Edu- 
cation in  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  It  was  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  Professor  John  Loman 
who  had  served  as  examiner  under  the 
Medical  Council,  and  by  the  addition  of  A. 
Davis  Jackson,  formerlv  of  Girard  College, 
and  Harry  M.  Shafer,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versi^  of  Pittsburgh,  as  examiners  and 
school  visitors.  The  certificates  of  pre- 
liminary education  are  issued  from  the  Ue- 
Sartment  of  Public  Instruction  at  Harris- 
urg,  but  representatives  of  the  Bureau  can 
be  seen  and  consulted  at  Room  422  of  the 
Perry  Building,  i6th  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  and  at  152  Robinson  Street, 
Pittsburgh.  This  brings  Pennsylvania  in 
line  with  the  other  States  which  by  author- 
ity of  law  vest  in  the  School  Department 
the  power  of  passing  upon  the  preliminary 
education  of  students  of  medicine,  dentistry 
and  pharmacy.  The  Bureau  will,^  througn 
its  representatives,  visit  the  city  high 
schools  and  other  schools  of  equal  grade 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  accredited  list 
of  secondary  schools  from  which  credentials 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Boards  of  Ex- 
aminers in  medicine,  dentistry  and  phar- 
macy. Wisely  administered,  such  a  Bureau 
will  greatly  stimulate  the  teaching  and  in 
other  ways  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
secondary  schools. 

PUBLIC    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  vocations  which  aspire 
to  the  rank  of  professions  is  yearly  increas- 
ing. Admission  to  the  special  courses 
which  lead  to  those  vocations  is  based  uoon 
more  or  less  of  high  school  training.  Cnil- 
dren  bom  of  foreign  parents  realize  the 
advantages  thus  placed  within  their  reach. 
Many  of  them  studv  with  a  zeal  and 
earnestness  which  will  make  them  winning 
competitors  alongside  of  American  youth 
who  waste  their  time  at  social  functions 
and  in  the  gratification  of  self  instead  of 
practicing  the  self-denial  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  true  success. 

The  Code  further  strengthens  the  School 
Department  by  providing  for  the  addition 
of  two  High  School  Inspectors  and  for 
the  appointment  of  Expert  Assistants  in 
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Drawing,  Agricultural  Education  and  In- 
dustrial Education.  The  faithful  and  effi- 
cient helpers  of  the  Department  were  re- 
tained under  the  new  organization.  For 
convenience  of  reference,  and  as  a  matter 
of  historic  interest,  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  is  given  at  Uie  end 
of  this  volume. 

BETTER  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

A  campaign  for  better  school  houses  is 
needed.  The  cities  are  erecting  school 
buildings  which,  in  point  of  heating,  light- 
ing, ventilation,  sanitation,  seating  and  gen- 
eral comfort,  surpass  the  average  home  in 
the  best  communities.  But  in  the  remote 
rural  districts  where  population  is  station- 
ary, if  not  diminishing,  the  school  houses 
are  gradually  deteriorating.  Adeojuate  re- 
pairs are  seldom  made  and  still  more 
seldom  are  the  old  school  houses  replaced 
by  modem  structures. 

The  decay  of  rural  life  is  an  alarming 
symptom.  The  effort  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  rural  schools  of  outlying  districts  is 
one  of  the  most  necessary  and  commend- 
able steps  forward  that  can  be  made.  If 
some  financial  assistance  could  be  furnished 
toward  the  building  of  school  houses  in 
remote  districts,  the  encouragement  thus 
given  would,  in  no  long  time,  beget  a  pride 
evervwhere  in  the  school  house  and  its  sur- 
roundings. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
this  year  of  transition  will  vanish  as  soon 
as  the  school  directors  and  the  teachers 
become  familiar  with  the  Code.  Attention 
cannot  be  drawn  too  frequently  to  Section 
506  of  the  Code  which  specifies  that  bonds 
shall  be  issued  only  at  the  time  of  assessing 
and  levying  the  annual  school  taxes. 
School  boards  which  took  action,  without 
regard  to  this  new  provision,  were  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
school  bonds  which  they  tried  to  issue  were 
not  negotiable  upon  the  market. 

Attention  should  also  be  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  the  provisions  of  our  State  Con- 
stitution were  not  reenacted  in  the  School 
Code,  and  that  the  increase  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  any  school  district  beyond  two  per 
centum  of  the  assessed  valuation  must  be 
referred  to  a  vote  of  the  citizens,  by  a 
provision  of  the  State  Constitution  which  it 
was  not  necessary  to  reenact  in  the  School 
Code. 

The  enactment  of  the  school  legislation 
of  last  winter  is  only  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  progress  which  our  school  system  is 
makinc:.  Our  system  pi  teachers'  institutes 
and  directors'  conventions,  our  plan  of  fur- 
nishing free  text-books  and  supplies,  our 
unit  of  school  administration,  our  laws 
regulating  the  minimum  salary  of  teachers 


all  over  the  State,  and  our  policy  of  es- 
couraging  local  initiative  alon|  educatiooil 
lines  have  won  the  commendation  of  ednci* 
tors  in  other  States.  The  growth  in  the  en- 
rollment of  our  high  schools  is  espedsdlj 
encouraging.  The  total  enrollment  in  t^ 
high  schools  of  townships  and  boroughs 
was  43.240.  Of  these  18,366  were  in  high 
schools  of  the  first  grade  (those  having  a 
four  years'  course),  13,710  in  high  schodi 
of  the  second  grade  (those  having  a  three 
years'  course)  and  11,164  in  high  schoob 
of  the  third  grade  (those  having  t  tvo 
years'  course).  The  growth  in  the  high 
school  attendance  of  our  cities  has  been  10 
rapid  that  buildings  which  were  suppoied 
to  be  amply  large  for  vears  to  come  vt 
now  crowded  and  the  school  directors  mast 
make  plans  for  increased  accommodatiooi 

Although  our  State  Normal  Schools  are 
crowded  to  their  maximum  capacity,  it  his 
been  impossible  to  get  trained  teachen  for 
all  our  schools.  As  a  consequence,  so- 
called  summer  normal  schools  have  bca 
started  through  private  initiative  ind 
patronized  by  those  who  had  an  exaoiBa- 
tion  to  face.  During  the  past  year  one 
hundred  and  eighty  of  these  private  scbook 
having  three  hundred  and  fourteen  iA- 
structors  and  an  average  term  of  ci^ 
weeks,  and  charging  one  dollar  per  week 
for  tuition,  were  attended  by  seven  thoi* 
sand  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pupils,  of 
whom  over  three  thousand  received  licenaei 
to  teach.  For  a  vear  or  two,  yowag  people 
grow  intellectually  and  sometimes  profci- 
sionally  in  these  schools,  but,  if  at  tne  em! 
of  that  time  the  young  teacher  does  not  |et 
into  the  tonic  atmosphere  of  schools  with 
a  longer  term  and  better  equipment,  the 
process  of  starvation  begins  and  sooner  or 
later  the  individual  reaches  the  dead  Hot 
Under  the  new  Code  teachers  of  this  Ijc 
must  quit  at  the  end  of  five  years.  Otf 
county  superintendents  should  evcrywhoe 
encourage  young  teachers  to  advance  ii 
their  studies  until  they  obtain  State  ctf* 
tificates,  either  by  examination  or Jj 
graduation  from  a  collesfe  or  a  State  nond 
school.  The  most  efficient  and  enthusiastie 
teachers  in  a  summer  normal  school  canoot 
hope  to  give  in  six  or  eight  weeks  the  tra* 
ing  and  discipline  of  a  standard  four  j^ 
course  in  a  high  school  or  a  State  noniB 
school. 

Tables  showing  the  number  and  loctti* 
by  counties  of  these  summer  normal  schoA 
and  of  the  high  schools  arc  given  for  refer- 
ence and  comparison  in  the  annual  yolnmc 
issued  from  this  department 

OPEN    AIR   SCHOOLS    AND   MKDICAL 
INSPECTION. 

On  the  basis  of  special  investigations  • 
Boston  and  New  York,  it  is  estimated  jM 
there  are  nearly  a  million  schod  chil(W 
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ill  the  United  States  to-day  who  will  prob- 
ably die  of  tuberculosis  before  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  that 
one-half,  if  not  three-fourths  of  this  sick- 
ness could  be  prevented.  For  such  children 
open-air  schools  are  needed  The  best 
things  for  a  tuberculous  child  are  a 
nourishing  diet  and  the  open  air.  To  con- 
fine it  in  the  ordinary  school  room  is  to 
hasten  its  death,  and  to  expose  other  chil- 
dren to  the  infection.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  Philadelphia  and  Harrisbure  have 
made  provision  for  open-air  schools  and 
that  other  cities  are  earnestly  considering 
the  problem. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  providinf^  free  med- 
ical inspection  in  school  districts  of  the 
fourth  class  all  our  children  might  get  the 
benefits  of  such  inspection  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year.  But  a  campaign  against 
medical  inspection  was  inaugurated  by  the 
League  for  Medical  Freedom  ana  as  a  con- 
sequence a  large  number  of  school  boards 
passed  resolutions  against  such  inspection 
under  Sections  1501  and  1503  of  the  Code. 
Only  the  children  of  about  six  hundred 
districts  will  get  this  kind  of  attention  by 
reason  of  adverse  action  on  the  part  of 
school  boards.  It  is  believed  that  in  these 
^stricts  the  advantages  of  medical  inspec- 
tion can  be  so  eflPectively  demonstrated 
as  to  lead  other  districts  to  see  and  desire 
its  beneficial  results.  The  unselfish  service 
which  physicians  and  dentists  are  render- 
ing—in some  instances  free  of  charge — 
deserves  recoi2:nition  and  commendation  by 
a  grateful  public  Let  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  cavil,  visit  Ham'sburg,  Reading, 
Jeannette  and  other  places  that  might  ^ 
named,  and  their  criticisms  will  cease. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

^  Drawing  is  the  language  of  the  eye.  It 
IS  more  universally  understood  than  any 
spoken  language.  It  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  most  of  the  industries  which  make  a 
nation  wealthy  and  prosperous.  The  in- 
troduction of  instruction  in  drawing  should 
be  urged  in  every  school  district  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Man  must  eat  to  live.  Without  enough 
to  eat,  the  race  becomes  dwarfed  and  weak. 
Than  farming  there  is  no  occupation  which 
should  be  more  carefully  and  continuously 
encouraged  by  our  State  and  National  Gov- 
«Timents.  Whilst  it  is  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  school  to  make  tne  workman  a 
better  man,  it  should  also  strive  to  make  the 
man  a  better  workman  by  teaching  him  the 
things  which  every  workman  should  know, 
and  by  imparting,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
knowledge  which  is  directly  serviceable  in 
Ae  future  occupation  of  the  individual. 
Ability  to  read,  write  and  reckon,  to  consult 
a  map  and  grasp  a  route  of  travel,  to  cast 


an  intelligent  vote — ^intelligent  because 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  genesis  and 
history  of  our  free  institutions,  and  above 
all  to  enjoy  the  things  of  the  mind  and  the 
higher  life — this  ability  should  be  acquired 
by  every  child  who  attends  the  public 
schools.  In  addition  everything  should  be 
done  to  develop  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood 
and  to  beget  the  integrity  which  makes  the 
youth  a  safe  and  useful  member  of  society. 
From  this  point  of  view  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial .  eaucation  loom  up  large  and  im* 
pressive  as  legitimate  functions  of  the 
school  of  the  future. 

Thus  far,  very  little  that  is  specific  has 
been  done  for  the  education  of  the  miners 
in  our  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
regions.  Private  enterprise  has  done  some- 
thing through  correspondence  schools  and 
mining  institutes.  The  effort  has  been 
made  to  teach  the  foreigner  and  his  chil- 
dren how  to  read,  write,  speak  and  under- 
stand the  English  language  so  that  acci- 
dents, due  to  the  mistmderstanding  of 
orders,  may  be  prevented.  Ventilation  and 
other  things  that  bear  upon  mining  have 
been  taught  so  that  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  miner  may  be  promoted.  Here 
is  a  field  which  the  public  schools  should 
enter  in  the  hope  that  as  much  may  be  done 
for  the  mining  industry  as  is  done  for  the 
other  vocations  which  our  industrial  classes 
are  pursuing. 

SSTROSPBCT. 

In  thinking  of  the  last  twenty  jrears. 
Pennsylvanians  can  feel  a  just  pride  m  the 
progress  which  our  public  schools  have 
made.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  one 
thinks  of  the  last  two  decades  as  the  period 
of  our  educational  history  in  which  college 
diplomas  were  for  the  first  time  recognized 
in  the  issuing  of  teachers'  certificates,  in 
which  text-books  and  supplies  have  been 
furnished  free  to  all  the  pupils  of  our 
public  schools,  in  which  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws  were  first  enacted  and  enforced, 
giving  every  child  schooling  up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  in  which  the  number  of 
high  schools  has  risen  from  one  hundred 
and  twentv-three  to  nearly  a  thousand,  in 
which  minimum  salary  laws  have  resulted 
in  giving  the  teachers  in  the  remotest  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania  better  pay  than  thou- 
sands of  teachers  in  New  England  are 
receiving, — a  period  in  which  tuition  has 
been  made  free  at  our  State  normal  schools 
and  the  course  of  study  lengthened  to  four 
years, — a  period  in  which  a  new  School 
Code  has  oeen  enacted,  a  Bureau  of  Pro- 
fessional Education  has  been  established 
and  a  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and 
Licensure  has  been  created  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
a  period  in  which  the  standard  of  pre- 
liminary education  for  the  study  of  law. 
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medicine,  dentistry  and  pharmacy  has  been 
raised  to  a  high  school  education  followed 
by  three  years  of  professional  study  in  the 
case  of  lawyers  and  dentists  and  oy  four 
years  of  sucn  study  in  the  case  of  doctors — 
a  period  in  which  all  over  the  Common- 
wealth palatial  edifices  for  school  purposes 
have  been  erected,  excelling,  in  point  of 
heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  sanitation, 
seating  and  general  comfort,  the  average 
homes  in  our  most  advanced  communities — 
a  period  in  which  the  State  Legislature  has 
appropriated  for  school  purposes  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  as 
over  against  less  than  fifty  for  all  the  pre- 
ceding years — ^when  one  thinks  of  these 
things,  his  emotions  may  well  overflow  in 
the  words  of  Anchises  (Aeneid  I,  203^ 
Torsan  et  baec  olim  meminisse  juvabit 

All  of  which  is 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nathan  C.  Schabffxr, 
Superintendent  of  PubHc  Instruction, 

Harrisburg,  December  15,  191 1. 

statistical  statsmbnt. 

Relating  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  School  Year  Ending  June 
fi,  iQii,  Including  Philadelphia. 

Number  of  school  districts  in 
the  State 

Number  of  schools  

Number  of  superintendents  .... 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers.... 

Whole  number  of  teachers  .... 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers 
per  month 

Average  salary  of  female  teach- 
ers per  month  

Average  length  of  school  term 
in  months  

Whole  number  of  pupils 

Average  number  of  pupils  in 
daily  attendance  

Cost  of  school  houses,  build- 
ing, renting,  etc   $8,794,578.97 

Teachers'  wages  $20.241715.69 

Cost  of  school  text  books $858,671.89 

Cost  of  school  supplies  other 
than  text  books,  including 
maps,  globes,  etc.  $1,072,188.13 

Fuel,  contingencies,  fees  of  col- 
lectors and  other  expenses...   |i  1,167402.69 

Tota!  expenditures   $42,137,647.37 

Regular  appropriation  to  com- 
mon schools  for  the  school 
year  ending  June  5,  1911. ... 

Appropriation  for  free  tuition 
of  students  in  State  Normal 
Schools  for  school  year  end- 
ing June  5i  1911  :•••:••       $312,500.00 

Appropriation  for  township  high 
schools  $137,500.00 

Appropriation  for  borough  high 
schools  $137*500.00 

Appropriation  for  county  super- 
intendents' salaries   $115,000.00 

Estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty   $103,302,767.38 


$64.24 
$47.^ 

&52 
1,286.273 

I,028;290 


$6,950,580.72 


Items  Compared  with  Those  of  the  Preceding 

Year  Ending  June  6,  1910,  PhUadel^ 

phia  Included. 

Increase  jn  number  of  districts  0 

Increase  in  number  of  schools.  474 

Increase    in    number    of    male 

teachers  41 

Increase  in  number  of  female 

teachers   64} 

Increase  in  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers, per  month  JBx 

Increase    in    salary   of    female 

teachers,  per  month .51 

Increase    in    length    of   school 

term    jm 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils...  3308 

Increase  in  teachers'  wages  ...  $597,397.21 

Decrease   in   cost   of   building, 

purchasing  &  renting $397*993^98 

Increase  in  cost  of  fuel,  con- 
tingencies, fees  of  collectors 

and  other  expenses $1372,10341 

Condition   of  System,  not  Includimg   PkiU- 
detphia,  with  Comparisons, 

Number  of  districts  2;sgB 

Increase  o 

Number  of  schools 304^ 

Increase  421 

Number  of  pupils  i,io5i$S 

Decrease   633 

Average  daily  attendance 97^47% 

Increase  25^:0 

Per  cent,  of  attendance $7 

Increase i 

Average  length  of  sdiool  term 

in  months  83 

Increase J04 

Number  of  male  teachers 7.S42 

Decrease   to 

Number  of  female  teachers....  23,976 

Increase  641 

Whole  number  of  teachers  ....  31,518 

Increase  531 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers 

^er  month  $'^2' 

Increase  Ss 

Average  salary  of  female  teach- 
ers per  month  $4746 

Increase  .50 

Cost  of  school  supplies,  other 

than  text  books $809,844495 

Increase  $5S.SS343 

Teachers'  Wages  $16,096,601.^ 

Increase  $8o3,4li5.86 

Fuel  and  contingencies,  fees  of 

collectors,  etc  $10,275*3^2.81^ 

Increase  $Mm,78s5B 

Cost  of  text  books $8^8.671 89 

Increase  $7»59o^ 

Purchasing,  building,   repairing 

houses,  renting  $65^.256161 

Increase $53i.370iio 

Total  expenditures $^  56<>.727^ 

Increase  W^iW^&J'S 

Average  number  of  mills  levied 

for  school  purposes 6u8^ 

Decrease   ^ 

Average  number  of  mills  levied 

for  building  purposes I4S 

Decrease   .19 

Amount  of  tax  levied $22,172,209.15 

Increase  $M52;284^ 
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PkOadelphia. 

Number  of  schools 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers  . . . 

Average  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers, per  month  

Average  salary  of  female  teach- 
ers, per  month 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  at 
end  of  year  

Average  attendance 

Teachers'  wap^es  

Cost  s^f  grounds,  renting  and  re- 
pairing buildings,  

Fuel  and  contingencies,  fees  of 
collectors  and  all  other  ex- 
penses   

Tntal  expenditures 

Estimated  value  of  school 
property 


4,662 

4,i6o 

$i6aoo 

$80.O3 

I79.4QO 

^       155.81S 
$4,148,113.79 

$2,269^2.36 


$892,139-80 
$7,57i.92ao3 

$24,204,260.00 


EXPENSES    OF    DELEGATES. 


KLBGATIS  TO  DISECTORS'  STATB  ASSOCIATION. 


Can  the  exoenses  of  the  delegates  to  the 
State  Directors  Association  be  paid  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  County  Directors  Conven- 
tion? Section  805  provides  that  "the 
officers  of  the  School  Directors  Association 
h  each  county  shall  act  as  an  executive 
oommtttee,  ana  as  such  shall  prepare  and 
publish  in  advance  a  suitable  program  and 
order  of  business  for  the  next  annual  con- 
vention, securing  suitable  speakers  or 
lecturers  and  other  means  of  instructing 
the  school  directors  present."  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  County  Association  should  be 
mfonned  of  the  proceedings  and  resolutions 
tdopted  at  the  State  Directors  Convention 
tnd  the  delegates  to  said  convention  are 
always  placed  upon  the  county  program  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  report  upon  the 
State  (invention.  Bein^^  thus  placed  as 
speakers  upon  the  program,  their  expenses 
csn  undoubtedly  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
funds  which  the  Code  places  at  the  disposal 
of  the  County  Directors  Association. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Supt,  of  Public  Instruction, 


PERB4ANENT  CERTIHCATES. 


VBtMAlTENT  STATE   CERTIFICATE   EXAMINATIONS. 


Section  131 1  of  the  School  Code  provides 
^t  aH  teachers  who  have  been  holding  pro- 
fessional certificates  for  two  years  or  longer 
•nd  who  have  certificates  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  success  in  teaching  from  their 
proper  superintendents  and  board  of  directors 
tor  two  school  terms,  are  elifdble  as  candi- 
vstes  for  permanent  state  certificates. 

The  following  branches  are  required :  Spell- 
■Of ,  reading,  writing,  physiology  and  hygiene, 


geography,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  ele- 
mentary algebra,  history  of  the  United  States 
and  Pennsylvania,  dvil  government,  methods 
of  teaching,  vocal  music,  drawing,  English 
literature,  plane  geometry,  general  history, 
physical  geography,  elementary  botany,  ele- 
mentary zoology,  elementary  physics,  and  four 
approved  books  on  pedagogy. 

Applicants  may  be  examined  in  a  part  of 
these  branches  at  one  examination  and  in  the 
remainder  of  them  at  one  or  two  subsequent 
examinations  as  follows :  Preliminary  branches 
— spelling,  reading,  writing,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  geography,  English  grammar,  arith- 
metic, elementary  algebra,  history  of  the 
United  States  and  Pennsylvania,  dvil  govern'* 
ment,  including  State  and  local  government, 
school  management  and  methods  of  teaching 
and  one  approved  book  on  pedagogy. 

Final  branches — first  group— vocal  music, 
drawing,  physical  geography,  elementary 
botany,  plane  geometry  and  one  approved 
book  on  pedagogy. 

Final  branches — second  group— elementary 
zoology,  general  history,  elementary  physics, 
English  literature  and  two  approved  books  on 
pedagogy. 

Applicants  may  be  examined  in  all  the  re- 
quired branches  at  one  and  the  same  examina- 
tion. They  shall  not  be  examined  more  than 
once  each  year  in  all  or  any  one  of  these  divi- 
sions of  branches. 

Places  and  dates  for  holding  examinations 
are  as  follows: 

1st  District,  Erie  county  at  Erie,  second 
Thursday  and  the  day  following,  in  June. 

2nd,  Mercer  and  Lawrence  counties  at 
Greenville,  first  Thursday  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing, in  August 

3rd,  Washington  and  Greene  counties  at 
Washington,  second  Thursday  and  the  day 
following,  in  June. 

4th,  Beaver  county  at  Beaver,  first  Thursday 
and  the  day  following,  in  August 

5th,  Allegheny  county  at  Pittsburgh,  first 
Thursday  and  the  day  following,  in  August 

6th,  Warren  and  Forest  counties,  at  Warren, 
first  Thursday  and  the  day  following,  in  April 

7th,  Crawford  and  Venango  counties  at 
Franklin,  second  Thursday  and  the  day  follow- 
ing, in  June. 

8th,  Butler  and  Armstrong  counties  at  Kit- 
tanning,  first  Thursday  and  the  day  following, 
in  April. 

9th,  Westmoreland,  Fayette  and  Indiana 
counties  at  Greensburg,  second  Thursday  and 
the  day  following,  in  June. 

loth.  Clarion,  Jefferson  and  Clearfield  coun- 
ties at^  Brookville,  first  Thursday  and  the  day 
following,  in  April. 

Tith,  McKean.  Elk,  Potter  and  Cameron  at 
Emporium,  first  Thursday  and  the  day  follow- 
ing, in  August. 

1 2th,  Cambria  and  Blair  counties,  at  Altoona, 
first  Thursday  and  the  day  following,  in 
August. 

13th,  Somerset  county  at  Somerset,  first 
Thursday  and  the  day  following,  in  June. 

T4th,  Tioga,  Clinton,  Centre  and  Lycoming 
Counties,  at  Williamsport,  first  Thursday  and 
the  day  following,  in  August 

15th,  Bedford,  MifHin,  Juniata  and  Hunting- 
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don  Counties,  at  Huntingdon,  first  Thursday 
and  the  day  following  in  August. 

i6th,  Fulton  and  Franklin  counties,  at 
Chambershurg,  first  Thursday  and  the  day 
following,  in  August 

17th,  Bradford  and  Sullivan  counties,  at 
Towanda,  first  Thursday  and  the  day  follow- 
ing, in  April 

i8th.  union,  Snyder,  Northumberland  and 
Montour  counties,  at  Sunbury,  second  Thurs- 
day and  the  day  following,  in  June^ 

19th,  Cumberland,  Perry,  Lebanon  and  Dau- 
phin counties  at  Harrisburg,  first  Thursday 
and  the  day  following,  in  August 

20th,  Adams,  Lancaster  and  York  counties, 
at  York,  second  Thursday  and  the  day  fol- 
k>wing,  in  June. 

21st,  Ladca wanna.  Pike,  Susquehanna  and 
Wayne  counties,  at  Scranton,  second  Thurs- 
day and  the  day  following,  in  June. 

22nd,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Luzerne  and  Wyo- 
ming counties,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  first  Thurs- 
day and  the  day  following,  in  August 

23rd,  Berks  and  Schuylkill  counties,  at  Read- 
ing second  Thursday  and  the  day  following, 
in  June. 

24th,  Monroe,  Northampton  and  Lehigh 
counties,  at  Easton,  first  Thursday  and  the  day 
following,  in  April. 

25th,  Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties,  at 
Norristown,  second  Thursday  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing, in  June. 

26th,  Chester^  Delaware  and  Philadelphia 
counties,  at  Philadelphia,  first  Thursday  and 
the  day  following,  in  August. 

Ap|>licants  should  be  examined  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  reside  but  they  may  be 
examined  in  any  other  district  if  they  first 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  in  that  district.  All  ap- 
plicants shall  give  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  at  least  ten  days'  notice  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  examination.  Eligible  can- 
didates for  or  holders  of  Permanent  State 
Certificates  and  also  holders  of  County 
Permanent  Certificates  may  be  examined  in 
any  additional  branches. 

No  applicant  can  be  admitted  to  the  exami- 
nation who  has  not  presented  a  valid  profes- 
sional certificate  and  an  application  properly 
signed  by  the  proper  board  and  the  superin- 
tendent Every  part  of  the  application  blank 
must  be  properly  filled  before  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  A  valid 
professional  certificate  must  accompany  every 
application.  Applicants  who  have  passed  the 
examination  in  the  preliminary  branches  or  in 
the  first  group  of  the  final  branches  or  in 
both,  must  present  a  statement  from^  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  settinp^  forth 
that  they  have  passed  the  examination  in  these 
branches  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  an 
examination  in  the  remainder  of  the  required 
branches.  A  health  certificate  and  also  a  valid 
professional  certificate  must  be  submitted 
when  the  examination  is  taken  in  the  entire 
required  list  of  branches  or  in  the  final  group 
of  branches. 

Each  application  approved  must  be  dated  and 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  The  names  and  appli- 
cations should  be  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 


The  questions  must  be  answered  inmiedialely 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners. All  examination  questions  should  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  until  submitted  to  the 
class.  Applicants  shall  not  occupy  adjacent 
desks  or  tables  during  an  examination.  For 
the  sake  of  the  applicant  every  appearance  of 
evil  must  be  scrupuously  avoided.  All  mann- 
scripts  must  be  in  ink  and  written  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only.  The  manuscripts  sent  to 
the  Department  shall  be  carefully  marked  gir- 
ing  the  per  cent  grade  in  each  subject  and 
arranged^  alphabetically.  A  complete  list  of 
the  questions,  used  must  accompany  the  mam- 
scripts. 

No  applicant  should  be  recommended  for  a 
State  Permanent  Certificate  who  has  aot 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  re- 
quired branches.  No  additional  branchei 
should  be  recommended,  unless  a  tatisfactofy 
grade  has  been  made  in  them. 

It  is  illegal  for  any  member  of  the  Examia- 
ing  Board  to  "  coach "  applicants  for  the  ex- 
amination. Examining  Boards  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  these  examtnationa. 

The  selection  of  the  required  four  books  oa 
pedagogy  may  be  made  from  the  following  lis^ 
namely.  Hamilton's  Recitation,  Kemp's  Htstocy 
of  Education,  White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy, 
Bryan's  The  Basis  of  Practical  Teaching 
Kern's  Among  Country  Schools,  Conlter's 
Practical  Nature  Study  and  Elementary  AgTi> 
culture,  Allen's  Civics  and  Health,  Jame^ 
Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychologry*  Chancellor's 
Our  Schools,  Their  Administration  and  Super- 
vision, Dutton's  School  Management.  The 
Teaching  of  English  by  Professors  Carpenter, 
Baker  &  Scott,  Young^s  Teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Nathan  C  Schabtfii^ 
State  Supt,  Public  InstntcH^tk 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Blair. — Supt  Davis:  My  visits  to  the  mrd 
schools  show  man^  improvements  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  buildmgs,  grounds  and  appoint- 
ments. Some  however  are  still  lagging  be- 
hind. Will  the  new  State  Board  stir  tbcm  op? 
Let  us  hope  so. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Blair:  A  meeting  of  the 
principals  and  high  school  teachers  of  the 
county  was  held  in  Meadville.  About  twenty- 
five  representatives  were  present  fron  our 
thirty  high  schools.  Some  important  topics 
were  discussed  and  plans  were  made  for  a  per- 
manent organization. 

Huntingdon. — Supt  Dell :  The  attendance  is 
unusually  good  this  fall.  Teachers  and  pnpih 
seem  deeply  in  earnest  Wood  district  has  imt 
completed  a  two-room  building.  They  had  gj 
pupils  representing  four  nationalities,  speaking 
four  tongues  in  one  school  Conditions  will 
now  be  httter.  The  election  of  new  directors 
excited  much  interest 

Lackawanna.— Supt  Taylor:  Monthly 
teachers'  meetings  are  held  in  all  the  largest 
boroughs  and  reports  are  sent  to  me.  The 
work  is  based  on  the  Teachers*  Reading 
Course:    Colgrove's   The   Teacher  and   Ibc 
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School,  Groff  and  Mayne's  First  Principles  of 
Agriculture,  and  Educational  Foundations. 

MiTFUN.— Supt  Wills:  A  sood  educational 
meeting  was  held  at  Mt.  Hope  school  in 
Wayne  township.  A  fine  flag  was  presented  to 
the  Belleville  schools  by  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  every  teacher 
in  the  county  was  present  at  the  annual  insti- 
tute—good results  of  school  code.  A  pupils 
Fuelling  contest  was  held  during  the  institute. 
ive  high  school  pupils  spelled  125  difiicult 
words  without  missing  one;  and  one  pupil 
below  the  high  school  had  the  same  record. 

Potter. — Supt.  Welfling:  The  disaster  at 
Austin  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  county. 
All  the  teachers  escaped  with  their  lives.  The 
school  buildings  being  on  a  hill  were  not 
damaged  But  as  the  fatal  accident  occurred 
on  a  Saturday,  the  number  of  pupils  lost  is 
large.  The  schools  were  re-opened  with  an 
enrollment  of  24a  The  Cottage  school  in  Port- 
age township  was  destroyed.  The  pupils  are 
attending  the  Sylvania  school.  The  Batavia 
mtem  is  employed,  with  the  help  of  the 
rortage  teachers. 

Union. — Supt  Spigelmyer:  The  teachers 
using  the  state  course  of  study  have  made 
much  improvement  in  their  schools.  We  can 
now  boast  of  two  women  school  directors — 
both  in^  Lewisburg.  They  are  well  prepared 
for  their  duties,  having  served  as  teachers. 
The  ^  teachers'  association  had  a  successful 
meeting  in  Lewisburg. 

Archbald. — Supt.  Kelly  J  The  first  of  a 
series  of  institutes— comprising  the  towns  of 
Olyphant,  Jessup  and  Archbald — was  held  in 
Olyphant  and  was  attended  by  teachers  from 
Throop,  Dickson  Qty,  and  Blakely.  It  was  a 
good  meeting. 

CARLiSLE.-~Supt  Wagner:  For  many  jrears 
oar  board  has  been  composed  of  eight  direct- 
ors. One  of  the  present  directors  declining: 
further  election,  both  political  parties  nomi- 
nated the  other  seven  members  of  the  old 
board  and  they  have  been  elected  for  the  sev- 
eral terms  provided  for  by  the  new  Code.  We 
thus  start  our  work  under  the  new  Code  with 
a  non-partisan  board.  Our  local  politicians 
deserve  high  praise  for  their  broad-minded 
action  and  combined  effort  in  placing  the  office 
of  school  director  above  party  competition. 

Cheltenham  Twp.  (Montgomery  Co.). — 
Stipt.  Geaver:  A  separate  room  in  the  high 
school  has  been  fitted  up  for  work  in  domestic 
art.  An  elective  course  in  advanced  needle- 
work and  millinery  has  been  added  to  the 
work  in  this  department  and  will  be  open  to 
girls  in  the  Junior  year. 

Charleroi.— Supt.  Pentz:  Two  kinds  of  fire 
driH  are  being  practiced:  the  one  is  a  rapid 
drill  in  which  the  pupils  do  not  wait  for  wraps ; 
the  other  enables  pupils  to  secure  their  wraps 
before  leaving  the  building.  There  is  a  sepa- 
rate fire  alarm  for  each  drill.  These  dnlls 
will  be  conducted  regularly  throughout  the 
winter. 

CoRRY. — Supt  Cross :  At  the  opening  of  this 
jrear  we  started  the  cQoking  department,  as  a 
regular  feature  of  our  curriculum.  A  full 
equipment  for  the  purpose  was  installed  at  the 
cmense  of  the  board  during  the  summer. 

tlARRisBusG. — Supt  Downcsi  We  dedicated 


three  new  school  buildings,  one  of  which  is  our 
technical  high  school  These  events  were  at- 
tended with  much  interest  on  the  part  of  our 
people.  The  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  tech- 
nical high  school  were  dignified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Governor  Tener  and  other  notable 
speakers  and  officials. 

Lock  Haven. — Supt.  Ling :  Five  members  of 
the  old  board  and  two  new  men  were  elected 
Nov.  7,  to  the  new  board.  The  result  seems 
to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  board  will 
remain  progressive.  Prof.  D.  M.  Brungard 
died  Nov.  i,  191 1.  He  spent  approximately 
45  years  in  the  teaching  profession.  He  was 
County  Superintendent  of  Qinton  County 
schools  for  six  years  and  was  an  instructor 
in  the  Central  State  Normal  School  for  ten 
years.  For  the  last  eight  years  he  has  been 
principal  of  the  First  Ward  schools,  Lock 
Haven.  His  place  has  not  yet  been  perma- 
nently filled.  The  Parent-Teacher  circles  are 
showing  much  interest  The  State  Field  Sec- 
retary spent  a  day  in  the  dty  recently.  We 
refer  to  Miss  Cynthia  Dozier.  Her  work  was 
very  inspiring.  Parents'  dav  brought  out  a 
fair  number  of  visitors  to  the  schools.  The 
county  institute  was  attended,  as  usual,  by  all 
our  teachers. 

Mahanoy  Twp.  (Schuylkill  Co.). — ^Supt 
Noonan :  Our  new  school  board  consists  of  the 
six  members  of  the  old  board,  all  of  whom 
were  re-elected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Bennett,  a  progressive  young  man.  All 
the  old  officers  were  re-elected. 

New  Brighton. — Supt  Atwell:  Thirty-four 
abnormal  and  retarded  pupils  are  receiving 
special  instruction  from  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Comb,  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  county. 
While  this  work  is  almost  in  its  infancy  we 
think  it  is  the  only  wasr  to  reach  this  class  of 
pupils  and  we  are  looking  for  good  results. 

Rochester. — Supt  Taft:  Two  of  the  three 
school  buildings  of  the  city  have  been  com- 
pletely redecorated  in  the  interior.  A  large 
cast  of  the  Victory  of  Samothrace  has  been 
placed  in  the  high  school  assembly  room ;  also 
two  new  sets  of  Eneyclopediae,  the  Nelson 
Loose  Leaf  and  the  Universal,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  high  school. 

Steelton.— Supt  McGinnes:  The  following 
subjects  have  been  adopted  for  our  teacherr 
meetings  this  term:  Physical  Instruction  and 
Training:  Intellectual  Instruction  and  Train- 
ing; Moral  Instruction  and  Training;  Social 
Instmction  and  Training.  Munsterberg^s 
Psychology  and  the  Teacher  will  be  the  basis 
for  professional  reading. 

TrrusviLLE. — Supt  Pease:  By  action  of  the 
Board  a  separate  teachers'  institute  will  be 
held  by  our  teachers  on  ten  half-days. 

Tyrone.— Supt.  Fleck:  Our  new  high  school 
building  is  a  beautiful  stmcture,  modem  and 
complete  in  all  its  appointments — a  great  credit 
to  the  educational  spirit  of  the  town.  The  ex- 
terior is  of  iron-spot  brick  of  an  orange  tint 
with  brown  stone  trimmings.  It  is  fire  proot 
throuo'hout:  has  eight  class  rooms,  an  audi- 
torium, office,  library  and  manual  training 
apartment  T!ie  Good  Will  Council,  J.  O.  W. 
A.  M..  presented  the  school  with  a  handsome 
Bible  and  a  beautiful  flag. 


Useful  to  School  Officers — Good  for  Schools^ 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 


DEVOTED  TO 


Home  and  School  Education 


Dr.  David  J*  Waller^  Jr«^  ez-State  Superintendent  of  Public  bstruc- 
tion  and  Principal  of  the  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School^  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  and  practical  school  men  of  the  State,  recently  ordered  the  last 
double  volume  of  The  Journal  for  his  library,  and  says : 

^  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  of  which  I  Iiave  now  the  fifty- 
eight  bound  volumes,  contains  the  only  complete  body  of  information  ex- 
tant with  regard  to  the  history  of  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania.  For 
this  reason  alone  a  complete  set  should  be  found  in  every  Library  aUe  to 
secure  it  that  aims  to  supply  full  information  upon  this  subject  of  almost 
universal  interest 

**  In  addition,  it  is  a  reservoir  from'  which  may'  be  drawn  a  vast 
amount  of  good  reading,  carefully  selected  with  the  view  of  dcvelppii^ 
moral  character  and  presenting  high  ideals*  This  also  makes  it  a  verf 
desirable  set  of  books  for  public  school  libraries*  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  leam  that  there  are  a  few  sets  yet  available*  That  library  is  to  be 
congratulated  which  secures  one  of  these/* 


Will  our  Friends  and  Patrons  whose  subscriptions  to  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  expire  with  the  present  issue,  December,  1911, 
please  Renew  Subscription,  if  they  think  The  Journal  **  a  good  thing  to 
have,^'  and  send  us  their  order  as  soon  as  convenient  ?  This  will  prevent 
mistake  and  delay*  through  removal  and  resetting  of  names  now  in  type. 
The  Journal  will  be  as  it  has  been — well  worth  its  cost  to  any  reader  of 
intelligence  whether  or  not  he  is  interested  in  school  matters.  It  deals  with 
character  and  life  all  die  while  as  well  as  with  matters  of  ordinary  school 
interest 


OUR  NEW  HOME 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHEBS 


AnromrcB  thx  opehhio  or 


MW  BOMB  OFnCBS 


AT 


No.  124  NORTH  EIGHTEENTH  STREET 

PHELADELPHU 

BWWIII  AKCH  8TRBBT  AMD  THB  BOUUTABB 


WHBBX  THE    MABT   FBIEHDS   OP  THB   COHPAIT 

THBODOHODT  THB  STATB  OF  PEMHSTLYAlfIA 

WILL  ALWAYS  BE  WELCOMED  MOST 

COBDIALLY 


Wt  PUBUSR 


BROOKS*  MATHEMATICS 
BRUMBAUGH'S  READERS 
PHILIPS'  NATION  AND  STATB 
FLOUNDER'S  GRAMMARS 

AND  MANY  OTHEB  GOOD  BOOKB 


A  Treasury  of  Song,  for  the  Million  Lovers  of  Sons:,  b- 

Itiag  of  the  (tree.** 

Favorite  Songs  for  the  Home,  the  School,  the  SIni 

Class,  and  Teachers'  Institute. 

Each  Book  Contains  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Five  Best  Songs :  Nattonal . 
Best  Hymns  in  tiie  Worid,  Heart  Songs,  Songs  for  Memorial  Day,  Songs  lor 
Day  and  Bird  Day,  Christmas  Songs  and  Carols,  Temperance  Songs«  PI 
Nursery  and  Holiday  Songs,  Slave  Songs,  Ballads,  and  favorites  from  the 
For  Loyen  of  Melody  and  Harmony  Everywhere — with  Music  arranged  in 
Parts.    ««AI1  of  these  Songs  are  well  worth  having/*    Hag  printed  in  Cohm, 
^Red,  White  and  Blue,**  on  Cover  of  each  Book,  for  its  Patriotic  suggestion.   " 
Numbers  have  been  issued  which  sell  rapidly.    Other  numbers  are  under  way. 
have  a  large  proportion  of  the  Songs  that  Pteple  Want,  and  so  advertise 

'    1.  The  Elements  of  Music  in  One  Hundred  Points  occupy  Eight  pages  in  Nc 
Brief,  clear,  comprehensive,  and  very  convenient  for  use  in  Day  Schools  and 
ing  Schools,  by  Classes  in  Singing,  and  by  Private  Pupils. 

2.  The  Table  of  Contents  is  the  Best  Advertisement  of  the  Book.     Nearly 
song  is  a  Favorite  with  those  who  sing.    No  Leaf  is  turned  to  complete  any 
Hymn.    Nothing  has  been  used  merely  to  fill  a  page.    There  is  nothing  '*< 
about  the  Book  but  the  price,  which  is  almost  nominal  when  a  large  di 
wanted,  as  for  a  School  or  an  Institute,  for  a  District  or  for  the  Retail  Trade. 

3.  The  National  Songs  are  Here— Star  Spangled  Banner,  National  Hymn, 
a  half  dozen  more.     Two  or  three  of  these  great  Songs  should  always  be  sung  isj 
schools,  and  known  as  the  Germans  know  their  patriotic  songs,  both  words  and : 

4.  There  are  Ten  of  the  Best  Christmas  Songs  and  Carols  in  No.  i,  and 
in  No.  2.    Of  Stephen  Collins  Foster's  Songs,  there  are  Seven  in  Na  i  and 
in  No.  2 — world-wide  favorites.     A  Temperance  Lesson  In  <•  Two  Pictures,** 
pages  50  and  51  of  No.  2,  is  very  striking  and  will  not  be  forgotten.    These 
tell  their  own  story.     Kept  before  pupils,  in  a  song  book  frequently  used,  they 
fluence  the  thought  and  lives  of  thousands,  perhaps  tens  of  thousands.    Scatter  1 
broadcast  among  Young  People.    They  may  save  human  souls. 

5.  Singers  who  enjoy  Good  Old  Songs  find  many  of  their  favorites  here, 
one  who  reads  music,  with  voice  or  instrument,  as  Violin,  Flute,  Clarinet, 
Guitar,  Piano,  Organ,  etc.,  will  find  the  **  Flag  of  the  Free  **  worth  many  times  itsi 

6.  Most  books  are  read  or  used  and  laid  aside,  never  to  be  read  again.   Noti 
Book  of  Songs  and  Hymns  that  people  sing.     Each  single  copy  may  give  ph 
to  hundreds  until  it  is  literally  worn  out  by  frequent  use.    It  is  thought  of  aod 
quired  for  and  enjoyed  over  and  over  again  and  never  forgotten.     "  How  few  thfl 
are  better  than  *  an  old  song,'  or  that  mean  so  much  to  us  as  we  are  growing  oUI 

••  Melodies  that,  like  the  pipe  of  Pssn,  die  out  with  the  ears  that  love  them  and  listen  for 

Mr.  Elmer  R.  Child,  of  Bethany,  Nebraska,  writes :  "  I  have  just  loo*-^ 
your  superb  collection  of  Old  Familiar  Melodies  and  Songs — "  Flag  of  tL    ?i 
Na  I.    I  must  have  it    You  will  find  25  cents  enclosed.    Our  chorus  leader 
from  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  their  entire  stock  of  these  books  for  nse  in  Contf " 
sity.    Their  value  is  untold.    I  have  long  wanted  just  such  a  collection.    H~ 
before  seen  one  so  complete  as  this.     You  ought  to  keep  the  presses  hot  wi'    it' 

Price,  postpaid,  25  Cents.     For  Examination,  with  a  view  to  use  by  Insu..-tes 
in  Schools,  Any  Two  Numbers  will  be  sent  for  25  Cents  in  coin  or  postage  -" 
For  Table  of  Contents,  address  J.  P.  McCaskQr.  Lanca'       P^ 
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CITY,    BOROUGH    AND   TOWNSHIP  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


department  of  City,  Borough  and 
3wnship  Superintendents  convened 
thirty-second  annual  meeting  in  the 
um    of    the    William    Penn    High 

Philadelphia,  at  2  p.  m.  Tuesday, 
icr  26th,  In  the  absence  of  the 
It  Supt.  Charles  S.  Foos,  of  Read- 
pt.  C.  F.  Hoban,  of  Dunmore,  pre- 
In  a  few  well  chosen  words,  he  wel- 
thc  superintendents  and  explained 
Te  would  be  no  address  read  from 
tident  The  first  paper  was  read  by 
^m.  G.  Oeaver,  of  Cheltenham,  as 

IRlfAL   INSTBUCnON   IN  CITIES. 

growth  of  city  normal  or  training 

and  the  extension  of  normal  work 
form  of  departments  or  courses  in 
ion  with  high  schools  constitute  one 

most  significant  movements  in  re- 
ucational  progress.  Its  origin  is  to 
d  in  the  recognition  on  the  part  of 
officials  of  certain  clearly  defined 
n  their  school  systems.  To  secure 
lent  force  of  teachers  of  requisite 
ind  training  has  always  been  a  seri- 
Dblem,   and   its    difficulty    has   been 

increased  during  recent  years  by 
nomenal  growth  of  the  school  pop- 

of  the  cities  and  towns.  At  the 
me  public  interest  has  been  aroused 
iicated  to  a  point  where  it  will  no 
tolerate  inferior,  or  even  ordinary, 
m  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The 
I  for  more  teachers  and  better  train- 
s,  therefore,  became  more  urgent 
'ear  to  year.  Normal  training  in 
:hrough   teachers'   training   schools, 

departments  or  courses  and  super- 
nts  classes  are  part  of  the  effort 
-t  conditions  that  call  insistently  for 


Normal  training  of  this  sort  is  not, 
however,  of  very  recent  origin.  Early  in 
the  19th  century  beginnings  were  ma^  id 
the  way  of  practical  talks  by  superinten- 
dents and  others,  or  even  by  class  instruc- 
tion in  the  high  school.  In  1848  Phila- 
delphia established  its  Girls'  Normal 
School.  The  Boston  Normal  School  was 
founded  in  1852.  Similar  institutions  were 
started  in  Newark,  Indianapolis,  Dayton, 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
Louisville,  Paterson,  and  Portland,  Oregon, 
prior  to  1880.  In  1885  the  number  of  these 
schools  was  twenty-five  (25),  with  4,U9 
students.  In  1902,  forty-four  (44)  cities 
and  towns  maintained  special  teachers' 
courses,  either  as  a  part  of  the  high  school 
curriculum,  or  in  specially  organized  train- 
ing schools,  and  these  courses  were  taken 
by  more  than  10,000  students.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  1910,  there  were  in  existence  in 
the  United  States  in  that  year  twenty-nine 
(29)  city  normal  schools,  and  the  number 
of  students  in  these  schools  alone  was  7,075. 
Adding  the  13,725  students  who  pursued 
normal  courses  in  the  public  high  schools, 
we  have  a  total  of  20,800  teachers  in  pro- 
cess of  training  in  direct  connection  with 
city  school  systems  in  that  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the 
entire  subject  is  the  course  of  study.  In 
its  simplest  form  this  consists  of  a  class  or 
classes  conducted  by  the  superintendent 
The  report  of  Superintendent  Foos,  which 
includes  data  from  ninety-four  (94)  school 
systems  and  is  probably  the  most  compre- 
hensive investigation  of  the  subject  that 
has  been  made,  shows  that  thirteen  (13) 
cities  follow  this  plan.  Among  these  are 
included  Allentown,  Canton,  Little  Rock, 
Memphis,  Mobile  and  Savannah.  Nineteen 
(19)  cities  give  the  work  in  the  form  of 
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courses  or  departments  in  the  High  school, 
among  them  being  nmnbered  Allegheny, 
Elmira,  Houston,  AtlanU,  Pueblo,  Lin- 
cobi,  Scranton  and  Wilkea-Barre.  Twenty- 
nine  (29)  normal  training  schools  with  a 
special  organization,  in  twenty-six  (26) 
aties,  are  noted  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1910. 

As  may  be  inferred,  the  curricula  vary 
widely  in  their  detaib.  Rockford,  Illinois, 
offers  the  shortest  course,  one-half  year; 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania,  claims  the  long- 
est, five  years.  The  usual  course,  however, 
covers  two  years,  this  bein^  the  time  taken 
in  fifty-seven  (57)  of  the  aties  from  which 
information  is  at  hand.  Twenty  (20) 
cities  have  a  course  of  less  than  two  years. 
Of  the  seven  (7)  cities  that  claim  courses 
of  more  than  two  years,  five  (5)  count  the 
work  done  during  the  high  school  course 
and  have  in  reality  only  one  or  two  years  of 
subsequent  normal  training.  The  Detroit 
Trainmg  School  gives  a  course  of  three 
years,  one  and  one-half  of  which  are  spent 
at  the  normal  school  and  one  and  one-half 
in  teaching  city  schools  under  normal 
school  supervision.  The  Philadelphia 
Girls'  Normal  School  has  a  regular  course 
of  two  years  and  a  third  year  elective 
course  for  the  training  of  kindergarteners. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  these 
different  schods  and  courses  are,  in  gen- 
eral, very  similar.  As  a  rule  the  required 
preparation  consists  of  graduation  from  an 
ap(>roved  high  school.  A  number  of  cities 
insist  on  an  entrance  examination  in  addi- 
tion to  graduation  from  high  school,  this 
examination,  in  a  few  instances,  being  com- 
petitive. The  New  York  cities  require  a 
Regents'  certificate.  In  several  of  the 
cities  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  a  few  others 
only  graduates  of  their  own  high  schools 
are  admitted.  The  growing  sense  of  the 
importance  of  having  as  teachers  only 
those  who  are  physiddly  sound  is  empha- 
sized bv  the  fact  that  probably  more  than 
half  of  the  cities  require  a  certificate  of 
P^ood  health,  and  in  several,  physical  exam- 
mations  are  required  at  intervals^  during 
the  course. 

Certain  cities  have  particular  require- 
ments for  entrance  that  are  interesting  to 
note:  e,  g.,  a  working  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics and  physics,  four  years'  work  in 
drawing  and  in  music  in  addition  to  eight 
years  of  similar  work  in  the  elementary 
grades,  two  years  of  domestic  science  and 
of  manual  training,  four  years  of  vocal 
music  and  four  years  of  one  foreign  lan- 
guage and  a  knowledge  of  commercial  law ; 
quality  of  work  done  in  high  school  re- 
sulting in  various  schemes  of  entire  or 
partial  exemption  from  entrance  examina- 
tion; approval  by  the  teachers'  institute  of 
the  city.    The  general  tendency  is  to  group 


high  school  studies  so  as  to  anticipate  tk 
normal  course  and  to  demand  a  sound  ao* 
demic  training  as  preparation  for  it   Jk 
best  schools  now  require  in  addttion  mas- 
ual  training  and  domestic  science.   Coo- 
mercial  courses  receive  very  little  recogm- 
tion  as  preparation   for  normal  training 
Turning  now  to  the  content  of  the  coarse^ 
the  question  at  oact  arises.  How  does  tk 
curricidum  of  the  city  training  schod  cos- 
pare  with  that  of  the  state  normal  sdxxil? 
Careful  comparison  of  the  courses  of  dif- 
ferent schools  seems  to  justify  the  foOov- 
ing  conclusions:  (i)  The  curricula  of  tlbe 
city  normals,  being  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teadiers  of  one  particular  dassof 
schools,   are  more   definitely   practical  is 
character  than  those  of  the  state  normals^ 
which  are  eclectic  and  composite  and  are 
planned  to  train  teachers  for  rural,  ton 
and    city    schools,    not   to    mention  )n^ 
schools  and  supervisory  positions  in  spe 
dal    branches.     (2)     The    percentage  of 
time  given  to  professional  study  as  coo- 
pared  with   academic  stud^   is  higher  ii 
city  normal  schools  than  m  state  nonaal 
schools.     (3)  The  city  normals  do  not  a* 
hibit   such   pedagogiod   inconsistencies  as 
solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  snrref 
ing,  at  the  expense  of  skill  in  the  fimdi- 
mental    operations    and    ability    to  tead 
them;  bench  woodwork  to  the  exclusioaoi 
the   practical    forms    of   manual   traimBC 
taught  by  the   regular  teacher;  technical 
grammar  of  the  dry-as-dust  v^ety  ^^ 
the  outlines  of  the  history  of  literature  as 
a  substitute  for  training  to  teach  the  dnl- 
dren  to  speak  and  write  the  mother-toogoe 
with  some  degree  of  correctness,  fluency 
and  elegance.     (4)  The  more  or  less  os* 
usual   features  in  the  several   courses  of 
study  of  various  city  normal  schools,  e.  |7 
social  science  and  economics  (Philadelpma 
School  of  Pedagogy),  manners  and  mor^ 
and  philosophy  of  kindergarten  educatice 
(Boston),  logic  and  sewing  and  knowledge 
of    the    Batavia    method     (Indianapolis), 
course  in  library  lessons  (New  Bedford), 
constructive  work  in  geography  and  mao- 
ual    training    (Quincy,    III.),    and  many 
others   of   like   chan^cter   that  might  be 
named,   are   rightly  induded   and  empta- 
sized  for  their  pedagogical  and  practical 
value.     (5)   The  city  normals,  more  than 
the   state  normals,  emphasize  training  3S 
distinguished  from  instruction  in  the  art  of 
teaching.     (6)    The    city   normal   schools 
have  better  facilities  for  practical  teach- 
ing and  are  able  to  give  their  pupil  teach- 
ers more  eflFective  direction  and  superri- 
sion.     (7)   The  faculties  of  the  city  nor- 
mal schools  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  the  state  normal  schools  in  sdiolarship, 
professional  experience  and  living  contact 
with  actual  school  conditions  and  needs. 
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Model  schools  and  practice  teaching 
srm  so  important  a  part  of  teacher  train- 
ig  that  this  particular  phase  of  normal 
Fork  seems  to  call  for  further  notice  here. 
lu  interesting  comparison  of  the  number 
f  students  who  take  teachers'  training 
ourses  with  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
lodel  schools  is  possible  by  compiling  the 
gures  from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
kmer  of  Education.  The  thirteen  (i^) 
ities  of  Bridgeport,  Chicago,  Louisville, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Lowell,  Detroit,  St. 
^aul,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  Albany,  Syra- 
nse,  and  Toledo  have  in  their  normal 
chools,  pursuing  teachers'  training  courses, 
:J877  students;  in  their  model  schools  they 
ave  10,132  pupils.  The  thirteen  (13) 
late  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania  have 
U62  such  students  and  2467  pupils  in  their 
Dodel  schools.  For  three  omer  represen- 
iative  states  the  figures  are  as  follows: 
liassachusetts,  1,602  students,  4,640  pupils 
a  the  model  schools;  Minnesota,  3,594  stu- 
ients,  1,257  pupils;  California,  2,135  stu- 
knts,  2,554  pupUs.  A  perfectly  simple,  and 
perhaps  iUuminating,  way  of  stating  the  re- 
lations contained  in  these  figures  is  this: 
For  every  ten  students  in  training  courses 
die  thirteen  (13)  cities  named  alK)ve  have 
aixty-five  (65)  pupils  in  their  model 
sdioi^s;  the  state  normal  schools  of  Massa- 
diusetts  have  twenty-nine  (29) ;  of  Cali- 
tormz,  twelve  (12);  of  Minnesota,  three 
(3);  of  Pennsylvania,  three  (3).  Cer- 
tain state  normal  schools  which  are  located 
in  the  larger  towns  or  cities  endeavor  to 
secure  additional  facilities  for  practice  and 
observation  by  arrangements  with  the  local 
school  authorities.  This  plan  is  generally 
followed  in  Massachusetts.  It  is,  however, 
confessedly  a  makeshift,  and,  on  account 
of  the  divided  authority,  and  unavoidaUe 
lack  of  perfect  articulation,  far  less  effec- 
tive than  the  somewhat  similar  work  con- 
ducts by  city  normal  schools  to  supplement 
dieir  model  schools. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  city  normals 
that  have  no  model  schools,  the  most  fa- 
mous example  being,  probably,  the  Indian- 
apolis   training    school.    In    this    school, 
which  has  a  two  years'  course,  the  first 
year  is  given  to  careful  study  in  the  theory 
and  practice    of    education.    The    second 
year  is  spent  under  the  immediate  over- 
sight of  a  director  of  practice,  each  such 
director  having  under  lier  charge  two  of 
the  student  teachers.    During  the  first  five 
months,  the  student  is  in  charge  of  a  room 
with  the  regulation   number  of   children, 
and  she  teaches  all  of  the  subjects.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
she  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  room  in  a 
httilding  which  is,  as  a  rule,  remote  from 
her  director  of  practice,  but  she  is  still 
^er  the  director's  charge  and  receives 


constant  individual  attention  and  instruc- 
tion. The  director,  of  course,  is  supposed 
to  be  an  expert  At  the  end  of  the  year's 
work  the  student,  if  successful,  receives 
her  diploma.  Comparison  of  this  sort  of 
practice  teaching  with  that  possible  in  the 
average  state  normal  school  seems  to  be 
superfluous. 

In  the  study  of  methods  the  work  is  gen- 
erally developed  in  this  order,  (i)  study  of 
theory,  (2)  lesson  plan,  (3^  criticism,  (4) 
observation  or  practice,  (5)  conference. 
The  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been, 
and  now  is,  to  have  the  study  of  theory,  ob- 
servation and  practice  go  hand  in  hand, 
although  some  cities  still  follow  the  plan  of 
studying  more  or  less  completely  the  differ- 
ent phases  in  consecutive  order.  The 
working  out  of  imaginary  lessons  before 
imaginary  classes  is  practiced  in  some 
schools,  but  generally  with  caution,  as  it 
results  in  "  stilted  mechanical  work."  Les- 
son plans,  discussed  before  the  teacher 
takes  charge  of  the  dass,  are  used  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  very  many  schools, 
on  the  theory  that  they  assist  in  developing 
power  and  self-reliance.  Teaching  before 
groups  of  students,  who  subsequently  dis- 
cuss and  criticise  the  presentation  of  the 
lesson,  is  considered  helpful  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Newark.  The  nervous  strain  to 
which  the  teacher  is  subjected  by  such  an 
exercise,  however,  and  the  likelihood  of  its 
degenerating  into  "  show  work  "  make  this 
a  method  of  doubtful  value.  The  giving  of 
illustrative  lessons,  using  the  teacher's 
classmates  as  pupils,  since  almost  all  the 
conditions  are  unnatural,  although  prac- 
ticed in  a  number  of  schools,  is  generally 
regarded  as  having  little  to  commend  it. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
work  of  the  directors  of  practice  in  Indian- 
apolis as  critic  teachers.  The  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  the  principal  of  the  normal 
school,  the  principal  of  the  model  school, 
the  supervisor  of  a  special  branch,  the 
supervisor  of  grade  work,  the  supervisor 
of  practice  and  the  grade  teacher  of  excep- 
tional ability  are  the  forms  under  which  the 
critic  teacher  appears  in  different  cities, 
and  no  two  cities  follow  the  same  system  ks 
to  supervision  of  practice  teaching.  I  itiay 
cite  three  typical  systems:  (i)  Jersey  City. 
In  this  city  the  model  school  consists  of 
sixteen  (16)  rooms  in  charge  of  sixteen 
(16)  grade  teachers  as  model  teachers. 
Here  Uie  students  observe.  In  addition, 
there  are  in  various  sections  of  the  city 
eleven  (11)  practice  classes  in  which  the 
student  teachers  practice  under  seilected 
grade  teachers.  (2)  Buffalo.  Here  the 
critic  teachers  are  the  principal,  the  three 
teachers  of  special  methods  and  ten  grade 
teachers  in  the  training  school.  (3)  Read- 
ing.   The  superintendent,  the  regular  su- 
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pcrvisors  and  principal  of  the  normal 
school  supervise  the  practice  teaching  of 
Ihe  student. 

Practice  teaching  covers  all  the  grades 
from  one  to  eight  in  seventy-five  per  cent 
x)f  the  cities;  in  the  remaining  twenty-five 
per  cent,  it  covers  grades  one  to  seven.  In 
fiuffalo  it  is  extended  to  the  ninth  grade 
for  students  who  are  especially  capable. 
Philadelphia  and  five  other  cities  have  kin- 
dergarten practice.  In  appointing  begin- 
ners to  positions  the  degree  of  success  in 
practice  teaching  is  generally  an  important 
consideration;  and  where  the  appointment 
and  assignment  of  teachers  are  conducted 
on  a  professional  basis,  the  beginners  are 
generally  placed  in  higher  or  lower  grades 
as  their  adaptability  may  have  been  indi- 
cated by  their  practice  work.  The  best 
procedure  seems  to  be  to  assign  beginners 
to  rooms  in  grades  two  to  five  or  six.  Al- 
though some  cities  place  beginners  in  the 
lowest  primary  classes  and  others  even  in 
grammar  grades,  experience  shows  that 
neither  of  these  grades  are  suitable  as  first 
assignments.  No  doubt  many  cities  start 
beginners  in  the  first  grades  because  here 
they  pay  lower  salaries  than  in  interme- 
diate and  grammar  grades,  a  discrimina- 
tion which  is  happily  disappearing  in  the 
more  progressive  school  districts. 

The  course  of  instruction  given  in  high 
school  departments  and  in  superintendents' 
classes  is,  of  course,  less  extensive  and 
generally  less  thorough  and  effective.  Nor- 
mal instruction  given  in  these  ways  is  sub- 
ject to  a  number  of  unfavorable  conditions. 
In  the  first  place,  the  students  are  likely  to 
be  younger,  less  mature  mentally  and  less 
thoroughly  prepared  for  advanced  study. 
Then,  too,  if  part  of  the  normal  work  is 
carried  on  as  a  department  of  the  high 
school,  the  student  is  either  prevented  from 
taking  some  desirable  subjects  in  his  regu- 
lar high  school  course,  or  is  burdened  with 
too  much  work.  Again,  the  average 
teacher  of  the  average  high  school,  who 
inevitably  is  called  upon  to  take  charge  of 
part  of  the  normal  trainnig,  is  not  qualified 
to  carry  on  this  work  in  a  proper  manner. 
The  supervisors,  who  in  nearly  all  cases 
give  some  of  the  normal  instruction,  being 
thoroughly  familiar  with  school  needs,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  capable  of  splendid 
work  in  the  training  of  prospective  teach- 
ers. Still  another  obstacle,  and  orobably 
the  most  serious  of  all,  is  the  lack  of  a 
suflficient  amount  of  properly  managed  ob- 
servation and  practice  teaching.  In  not  a 
few  cities  this  work  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  consists  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
of  substituting  during  the  absence  of  reg- 
ular teachers.  In  at  least  one  city  it  is 
entirely  optional!  From  the  standpoint  of 
adequate    normal    preparation,    therefore. 


high  school  departments  and  superinteB- 
dents'  classes  no  doubt  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  As  long  as  school  boards  and  the 
communities  they  represent  will  not  alknr 
positions  to  be  filled  with  teachers  liviag 
outside  of  the  district  until  no  local  candi- 
dates remain,  and  as  long  as  they  are  im- 
willing  to  provide  the  necessary  means  for 
normal  training  and  place  this  work  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  qual- 
ified to  do  it,  so  long  will  their  schools 
suffer,  regardless  of  the  efforts  of  any 
superintendent,  however  capable  he  may  be. 

In  what  has  been  said  thus  far  normal  in- 
struction in  cities  has  been  considered  as  as 
established  fact,  a  living  agency  in  present 
day  educational  practice.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  remember  that  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  this  form  of  normal  work  is  by  no 
means  unanimous.  Some  of  its  opfK>nents 
are  vehement  in  their  characterization  of 
what  they  claim  to  be  its  undesirable  fea- 
tures. These  are  the  objections  which, 
under  various  forms,  are  urged  against  it: 
( I )  Expense — ^local  taxpayers  are  burdened 
to  pay  for  what  state  schools  can  do  more 
cheaply.  (2)  Personnel — ^students  of  in- 
ferior grade  get  into  teaching  positions  to 
the  detriment  of  the  schools.  (3)  Inf^ 
ence — ^politics  and  "pull"  interfere  with 
proper  conduct  of  work.  (4)  Course  amd 
Equipment — ^not  sufficiently  complete,  and 
inferior  to  that  of  state  schools.  (5) 
Ideals — ^tends  to  contraction  of  educational 
outlook  and  undue  deference  to  local  pre- 
judices and  practically  discouraeres  students 
from  benefiting  by  the  liberalizincr  infln- 
ences  of  a  course  pursued  under  other  en- 
vironments. 

To  these  objections  the  advocates  of  dty 
normal  schools  answer:  The  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  a  school  is  the  teadier,  and 
since  the  supply  of  properly  trained  tea^ 
ers  is  unequal  to  the  demand,  cities  are 
forced  to  give  normal  instruction  or  to 
place  schools  in  charge  of  beginners  who 
are  not  qualified  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
To  object  to  the  necessary  expense  of  se- 
curing efficient  versus  unskilled  teachers  for 
its  children  stamps  a  community  as  being 
of  an  unprogressive  spirit  and  low  soda! 
ideals.  Again,  the  standard  of  the  students 
who  enter  citv  training  schools  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  local  school  authorities,  whidi 
is  not  true  of  those  who  go  to  state  schools, 
and  every  superintendent  knows  from  ex- 
perience that  even  the  tests  of  the  state 
boards  do  not  prevent  students  of  inferior 
grade  from  beine  sent  into  the  profession 
bearing  the  seal  of  approval  from  onr  state 
normal  schools.  Further,  those  cities 
which  have  training  schools,  and  are  there- 
fore in  a  position  to  know  whereof  they 
speak,  have  found  that  undesirable  infla- 
ences — political,  religious,  family. 
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are  conspicuously  absent,  because  the  school 
officials  are  in  a  position  to  base  their  ap- 
pointments on  the  actual  qualifications  of 
the  applicants  as  shown  by  their  work  and 
spirit  during  an  extended  period  of  train- 
ing. The  criticism  of  the  course  of  study 
and  the  equipment  is  hardly  justified  by  the 
facts,  and  any  shortcoming  here  is  more 
than  balanced  by  greater  advantages  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching.  As  to 
educational  ideals,  they  are  determined 
more  by  the  character  of  the  instruction 
and  training  than  by  the  place  where  it  is 
received.  A  thorough  course  of  training 
under  the  most  inspiring  environment  is  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  teachers  who  are 
now  doing  splendid  work  could  not,  or 
would  not,  have  gone  to  a  state  normal 
school  and  would  therefore  have  been  en- 
tirely lost  to  the  profession  if  normal  in- 
struction had  not  been  given  in  their  home 
cities.  The  rapidly  expanding  field  open 
to  women  in  the  commercial  world  is  con- 
stantly drawing  more  and  more  of  the 
strongest  students  among  the  young  women 
in  our  high  schools  away  from  the  teach- 
ing profession,  offering  good  compensation 
without  the  necessity  of  further  prepara- 
tory training  or  financial  outlay.  Yearly 
this  competition  is  becoming  keener  and 
the  city  training  school  is  practically  the 
onlv  instrument  with  which  to  meet  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
the  city  training  idea  is  firmly  established. 
It  does  not  seek  to  displace'  the  state  nor- 
mal schools,  indeed  it  is  to  a  large  extent 
an  effort  to  fill  a  need  which  they,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  conditions,  are  and 
always  will  be  unable  to  fulfill.  Its  advo- 
cates can  point  to  work  accomplished  and 
results  achieved  as  its  justification  for  ex- 
istence. Perhaps  at  some  future  day  a  plan 
uvill  be  evolved  by  which  a  teacher  thor- 
oughly trained  by  the  state  will  be  avail- 
able for  every  school  in  the  commonwealth. 
and  every  school  will  be  in  charge  of  a 
competent  teacher,  byt  that  day  has  not  yet 
dawned.  In  the  meantime  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  cities  will  continue  to  do  the 
work  of  normal  instruction  which  they  have 
successfully  and  efficiently  carried  on 
hitherto. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by 
Supt.  Thomas  S.  Cole,  of  Chester. 

Hon.  C.  A.  Shaver,  of  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
addressed  the  convention  upon 

THE  TEST  OF  TEACHING. 

A  significant  and  most  deplorable  fact  con- 
nected with  our  public  school  work,  is  the 
rapid  depletion  in  numbers  in  the  grades  above 
the  fifth.  To  such  an  extent  do  children  drop 
out  of  the  upper  grades  and  throughout  the 


high-school  years  that  one  of  the  greatest 
school  problems  of  the  hour  is  to  determine 
why  so  many  children  leave  school  before 
completing  a  course  of  study  and  once  the 
reasons  are  discovered  to  apply  effective 
remedial  agencies. 

As  educators,  we  are  wont  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  thought  or  assertion  that 
poverty — ^the  stem  necessities  of  life— compels 
these  children  to  leave  school  in  order  that 
they  may  contribute  their  meager  earnings  to 
the  familv  income  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  My  experience  and  observation  lead 
me  to  believe  that  this  is  true  of  only  a  part, 
the  smaller  part,  of  the  great  number  of  chil- 
dren that  thus  early  quit  school  to  join  the 
vast  army  of  the  practically  undisciplined. 
What  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  causes 
or  impelling  motives  that  prompt  the  larger 
part  of  these  children  to  leave  school? 

I  speak  with  a  confidence  born  of  long  ex- 
perience in  school  work  and  of  a  careful  and 
extended  study  of  this  problem  when  I  an- 
swer that  the  greater  part  of  these  children 
leave  school  because  they  become  discouraged 
in  their  work.  Discouragement  results  in  loss 
of  interest,  a  distaste,  a  dislike,  even  a  hatred 
towards  school  and  its  work.  And  what  is  of 
greater  import  a  serious  moral  question  is 
here  involved  as  the  step  from  discourage- 
ment to  waywardness  is  a  very  short  one^ 

To  encourage  means  to  give  courage,  spirit 
or  hope;  to  raise  or  increase  the  confidence. 
Fortunate  indeed  are  the  pupils  who  are  thus 
stimulated.  They  will  march  with  the  assur- 
ance of  victors  to  each  new  grade,  and  more- 
over they  will  make  every  possible  sacrifice  to 
remain  in  school  and,  in  most  instances,  their 
parents  will  likewise  make  sacrifices  to  keep 
them  in  school. 

Discouragement  means  to  lessen  the  cour- 
age, to  depress  the  spirits,  to  deject — unfor- 
tunate indeed  are  the  children  that  become 
discouraged.  Deprived  of  any  stimulus,  in- 
stead of  making  sacrifices  to  remain  in  school, 
they  naturally  catch  at  any  and  every  excuse, 
however  flimsy  it  may  be,  to  get  out  of  school 

More  children  leave  school  because  of  dis- 
couragement than  from  any  other  single 
cause. 

Why  do  children  become  discouraged  in 
school?  Because  they  do  not  understand  and 
because  they  are  not  early  trained  to  do  some- 
thing well.  Back  of  this  as  the  basic  cause 
lies  improper  and  inadequate  instruction. 

Certain  doctrinaire  notions  and  dogmatic 
theories  have  crept  into  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing, the  interpretation  and  application  of 
which,  have  wrought  irreparable  damage  in 
the  instruction  given  in  the  schools.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  mechanism  in  method  has 
to  a  marked  degree  taken  the  place  of  accu- 
rate and  critical  scholarship  and  we  have,  I 
believe,  the  combination  that  causes  children 
"£o  creep  like  snails  unwillingly  to  school,*' 
and  to  hail  with  joy  the  day  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  its  bondage. 

"  Never  do  for  a  child  what  he  can  do  for 
himself,"  is  frequently  reiterated  as  one  of  the 
chief  maxims  on  which  the  teacher  should 
rely  for  the  development  of  strong,  inde- 
pendent men  and  women.    The  maxim  may  be 
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all  right,  but'  the  interpretation  given  it  by 
many  teachers  has  contributed  to  the  discour- 
agement and  failure  of  many  pupils.  It  has 
made  teaching  very  easy.  As  a  result  of  its 
application  many  a  teacher  has  become  a  mere 
task-setter  and  lesson  grinder.  It  is  this  that 
prompts  a  teacher  to  assign  a  lesson  however 
difficult  with  no  word  of  exolanation.  It  is 
this  that  causes  thousands  of  children  to  carry 
the  tasks  of  the  school-room  into  their  homes 
and  there  plead  with  the  older  members  of  the 
family  circle  for  the  instruction  unjustly 
denied  them  in  the  schools.  One  of  the  most 
pathetic  pictures  in  the  world  is  that  of  a 
poor,  tir^d  father  or  mother  at  the  dose  of 
the  day's  toil  beside  a  child  and  vainly  striving 
to  recall  knowledge  long  since  grown  dim  in 
order  that  the  child  who  does  not  or  cannot 
understand  the  school  tasks  assigned,  may  get 
sufficient  instruction  therein  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  appear  in  school  the  next  day.  And  I 
speak  witn  confidence  when  I  say  that  this 
picture  darkens  many  a  household.  It  is  this 
that  makes  education  an  irritant  when  it 
should  be  a  sedative.  It  is  from  conditions 
such  as  these  that  discouragement  is  bom; 
that  makes  the  truant  officer  a  necessity  and 
that  too  often  makes  poverty  the  convenient 
excuse  for  leaving  school. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "I  remember 
now,  when  a  mere  child,  I  used  to  get  irritated 
when  anybody  talked  to  me  in  a  way  I  could 
not  understand,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  got 
angry  at  anything  else  in  my  life;  but  Uiis 
always  disturbed  my  temper  and  has  ever 
since."  Had  Abraham  Lincoln  attended-  our 
modern  schools  with  teachers  makix^  the 
usual  application  of  the  maxim,  "Never  do 
for  a  child  what  he  can  do  for  himself/'  I  fear 
that  he  would  have  been  angry  most  of  the 
time. 

"Telling  is  not  teaching,"  is  another  of 
these  maxims  which  is  frequently  interpreted 
in  a  manner  that  contributes  to  waste  of  time 
and  discouragement  How  frequently  do  we 
see  time  wasted — ^worse  than  wasted — by 
teachers  in  a  futile  effort  to  question  out  of 
the  pupils  what  has  never  been  questioned 
into  them,  and  what  they  cannot  by  any 
possibility  evolve  from  their  inner  conscious- 
ness. 

I  hold  that  "telling"  is  teaching.  Telling, 
clear  explanation  and  clear  exposition,  are 
often  needed  in  good  teaching.  Telling  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
way  is  teaching.  It  is  one  of  the  strong 
characteristics  of  a  good  teacher  that'  he  know 
exactly  when  and  what  to  tell  as  well  as  what 
to  elicit  by  questioning.  Prof.  De  Garmo^  in 
his  "Interest  and  Education"  says,  "It  is  a 
nice  point  in  teaching  to  know  what  things 
need  exposition;  it  is  an  equally  important 
one  to  know  to  what  extent  they  need  it." 
Since  the  possibility  of  error  is  here  great,  let 
us  err  on  the  side  of  mercy  and  rather  give 
more  than  less  of  exposition  than  is  needed. 

Many  children  that  are  bright,  active  and 
alert  in  the  primary  grades  become  indolent 
and  indifferent  to  school^  work  in  the  more 
advanced  grades.  Why  is  this?  It  is  said 
that  hitching  a  horse  in  its  training  to  a  load 
it  cannot  draw,  will  cause  it  to  become  balky. 


While  I  am  an  apostle  of  hard  work  in  scfaool 
jret  I  belive  that  many  a  pupil  has  been  made 
indifferent  and  balky  by  &e  assignmncnt  of 
tasks  that  are  too  long  or  too  difficult.  How- 
ever, the  extent  or  difficulty  of  tasks  assigned 
is  not  nearly  so  often  the  cause  of  failure  and 
discouragement — ^the  forerunner  of  indiffa>> 
ence  ana  hatred  for  the  work — as  is  the  want 
of  encouragement,  sympathy  and  proper  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  the  work. 

Northend,  in  his  "Teachers'  Assistant,' 
relates  an  incident  which  nicely  illustrates  ooc 
phase  of  the  question  I  have  in  mind.  A  duU 
said  to  her  teacher,  "Will  you  please  tell  me 
why  I  carry  one  for  every  ten?"  "  Certain^,' 
said  the  teacher  pleasantly,  "it  is  because 
numbers  increase  from  right  to  left  in  a 
decimal  ratio."  The  child  went  to  her  sot 
and  with  a  sad  expression  sat  repeating  the 
words  of  the  teacher  just  quoted.  She  dkl  not 
comprehend  the  answer  of  her  teacher  and 
felt  disappointed.  The  words  decimal  and 
ratio  she  did  not  understand.  She  sat  think- 
ing for  awhile  and  then,  utterly  dtscomged, 
she  put  aside  her  book  saying,  I  do  not  like 
arithmetic,  I  do  not  understand  it" 

We  have  here  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
principal  cause  that  leaiKs  to  indolence,  £s-  : 
couragement,  waywardness;  the  Cause  tbit 
leads  to  the  depletion  of  the  g^rades  to  sack 
an  extent  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
pupils  entering  school  have  sufficient  love  for  ' 
the  work  and  interest  in  learning  to  remain  wl 
school  longer  than  the  law  makes  necessaiy. 

Likewise  well  balanced  teaching   demands 
instruction,  drilling  and  testing  in  proper  pro- 
portion.   These  three  phases  of  teaching  are 
named  in  proper  order.     Instruction  sbooM  ' 
precede  drill  and  both  should  precede  the  test 
There  is  nothing  in  school  work  that  is  moce  \ 
discouraging  to  a  pupil  than  failure  to  snccess- 
fully  meet  a  test    Were  it  possible  for  ns  to 
know  the  number  of  children  that  leave  school  ' 
through  discouragement  caused  by  faihire  to 
meet  its  too  frequent,  formal  tests  for  whick 
they  have  been  inadequately  prepared,  I  appre- 
hend that  we  would  be  amazed  at  the  figms. 

For  this  the  remedy  is  apparent.  When  in- 
struction is  i^roper  and  adequate,  and  wfaea 
drill  is  right  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  qoan- 
tity  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  test  Wbeo* 
ever  a  class  makes  a  low  average  in  a  fonml 
test,  the  teacher  has  erred  grievously,  either 
in  the  instruction  and  drill  given  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  test  or  in  placing  a  proper  cad- 
mate  upon  the  pupil's  mastery  of  the  things 
taught  as  the  result  of  the  instruction  given 

There  are  schools  in  which  the  children  are 
tested  to  death.  The  everlasting  test  with 
little  of  drill  and  less  of  instruction  is  evo*  m 
evidence.  This  is  natural.  It  is  so  ea^  to 
test,  to  simply  prepare  a  formal  set  of  ques- 
tions, give  them  to  the  pupils  and  then  sit 
quietly  by  while  the  deadly  grind  goes  on. 

As  a  superintendent,  and  as  a  state  officid 
visiting  hundreds  of  schools,  I  have  foaod 
nothing  quite  so  rare  as  a  teacher  widi  snffi- 
cient  self-assurance  to  do  some  real  teadnn^ 
in  the  presence  of  a  visitor;  with  the  confi- 
dence to  step  before  a  class  with  a  troth  or 
principle  in  mind  and  take  position  on  the 
boundary  line  between  what  is  to  the  popS 
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the  known  and  the  unknown  and  through 
skillful  instruction  bring  the  unknown  within 
the  realm  of  the  known,  thereby  giving  the 
pupil  an  enlarged  vision  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  a  new  truth  and  a  realizing 
sense  of  increased  knowledge  and  power. 

Some  time  ago»  I  made  a  statement  similar 
to  this  in  a  dty  institute  in  New  York.  The 
city  superintendent— one  of  the  best  in  the 
s£ate — remarked,  **  Only  the  other  day  I  asked 
one  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools  why  it  was 
that  in  the  many  visits  I  had  made  her  grade 
during  two  years,  I  had  never  found  her 
doing  any  teaching." 

But  you  will  say  that  I  am  wandering  far 
from  my  text;  that  this  portrajral  of  some  of 
the  existing  evils  in  teaching  is  unwarranted 
and  out  of  place.  I  know  how  unpopular  it 
is  to  find  fault  but  I  beHeve  it  were  best  to  be 
honest  with  ourselves.  As  one  engaged  in  the 
'work  of  education,  I  certainly  have  no  desire 
to  magnify  the  weaknesses  of  our  schools. 

Consider  what  has  already  been  said  as  the 
background— the  dark  background  if  you  see 
fit'  to  so  regard  it— on  which  we  are  to  place 
in  brighter  colors  the  teaching  that  withstands 
every  legitimate  test 

Before  considering  the  test  of  teaching,  it 
may  be  well,  if  possible,  to  reach  some  demiite 
conclusion  concerning  the  nature  of  teach- 
ing:.  What  is  teaching?  To  me,  in  its  simplest 
sense,  teaching  is  the  communication  of  knowl- 
edge. To  quote  the  words  of  anodier,  "  This 
knowledge  may  be  a  fact,  a  truth,  a  doctrine 
of  religion,  a  precept  of  morals,  the  story  of  a 
life,  or  the  processes  of  an  art.  It  may  be 
tanght  by  the  use  of  words,  by  signs,  by 
objects,  by  actions  or  examples;  and  the 
teaching  may  have  for  its  object  instruction  or 
impression,  the  training  of  the  mind,  the  in- 
crease of  intelligence,  the  implantation  of 
principles,  or  the  formation  of  characters,  but 
whatever  the  substance,  the  mode  or  aim  of 
the  teaching  the  act  itself  fun^mientally  con- 
sidered is  always  substantially  die  same;  it  is 
the  communication  of  knowledge.  It  is  the 
painting  in  another's  mind  the  mental  picture 
m  one's  own — ^the  shaping  of  a  pupil's  thought 
and  understanding  to  the  comprehension  of 
some  truth  which  the  teadher  knows  and 
wishes  to  communicate. 

This  view  of  teaching  is  divested  of  all  un- 
necessary verbiage  and  freed  from  all  the 
scientific  terms  and  psychological  phrases  of 
the  so-called  **  high-browed  purveyors  of  meta- 
physical pifile  and  the  transcendental  pro- 
moters of  educational  harleq[uinade." 

Teaching  is  the  commtmication  of  knowl- 
edge. How  simple  I  It  is  the  painting  in 
another's  mind  the  mental  picture  in  one's 
own:  How  true,  and  how  beautiful  the 
thought!  It  is  the  shaping  of  the  pupil's 
thought  and  understanding  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  some  truth  which  the  teacher  knows 
and  wishes  to  communicate.  What  a  sublime 
creed! 

We  come  now  to  the  test  of  teaching— the 
supreme  test  It  is  always  found  in  the  class 
before  the  teacher.  It  is  seen  in  the  mental 
attitude  and  facial  expression  of  the  pupils  as 
new  truth  dawns  upon  the  mind  and  the  joyful 


consciousness  comes  to  them  that  they  know, 
they  understand. 

We  may  talk  about  proceeding  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  and  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract  until  the  crack  of  doom. 
If  we  do  not  see  in  the  responsive  flash  of  the 
eye  and  in  Uie  facial  expression  of  the  pupils 
the  earnest,  intense  eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
that  come  from  the  satisfaction  of  having 
acquired  a  new  truth  and  an  increased  power 
our  teaching  has  been  in  vain. 

Here  is  where  teaching  fails  in  that  the 
teacher  does  not  have  a  definite  truth  in  view 
and  then  make  that  truth  so  clear  and  under- 
standable that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
The  great  Pascal  said  of  himself  that  he  never 
forsot  what  he  once  comprehended. 

No  teacher  chained  to  formalism  can  meet 
this  test  Well  did  Dr.  Emerson  &  White 
say,  "No  teacher  who  follows  a  pattern  can 
ever  touch  a  human  soul."  Dr.  Draper,  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  New  York,  has 
said  many  good  and  forceful  things  regarding 
teaching  but  nothing  that  is  more  fitting  and 
timely  than  is  contained  in  the  words,  ''We 
have  too  much  pedagogy  and  too  little  real 
teaching  in  the  schools  to-day." 

I  have  seen  a  critic  in  a  Normal  School 
criticize  the  work  of  a  practice  teacher  after 
conducting  a  class  exercise  which  fully  met 
the  test  here  given,  in  which  every  pupil  in 
die  class  grasped  the  truth  taught  and  gave 
ample  testimony  of  the  supreme  }03r  and  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  gained  increased  power.  But  the  poor 
teacher  was  criticized  because  she  had  not 
proceeded  with  the  work  according  to  a  cer- 
tain prescribed  form  or  plan.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  the  i>ractice  teachers'  work 
praised  simply  because  it  was  in  keeping  with 
prescribed  form  or  method  although  it  did  not 
create  the  slightest  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  pupils. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  most  absurd  things 
in  all  educational  work,  in  fact  I  would  say 
the  most  ludicrous  things,  were  it  not  so  calam- 
itous in  its  results,  is  that  of  a  critic  teacher 
in  a  normal  school  spending  a  large  portion 
of  her  time  in  the  mspection  and  so^Ued 
correction  of  plan  boola.  Can  anything  be 
conceived  that  is  better  adapted  to  produce 
medianism  in  work  and  method? 

To  meet  the  test  of  teaching  here  given  re- 
quires first  of  all  that  the  teacher  shall  have 
something  to  teach;  that  with  display  of 
method  shall  be  found  a  broader  and  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  subject  taught.  The  best 
elocution  on  the  part  of  an  orator  is  to  have 
something  to  say,  so  too  about  die  best  peda- 
gogy on  the  part  of  a  teacher  is  to  have  some- 
thing to  teach.  This  test  demands  that  the 
teacher  shall  know  precisely  what  to  teach  in 
a  given  lesson,  and  that  he  enter  upon  the 
work  of  each  class  exercise  with  the  deter- 
mination that  the  class  shall  have  knowledge 
of  that  truth  as  the  result  of  that  lesson. 

Such  teaching  admits  of  no  digression  but 
goes  directly  to  the  mark.  The  teacher  who 
has  a  definite  thing  to  teach  and  who  intends 
to  teach  it,  is  not,  for  any  trifling  cause,  turned 
aside  from  that  object.  One  of  die  most 
deplorable   things    in   teaching   is  to   see   a 
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teacher  during  a  class  exercise  switched  off 
the  main  track  that  leads  to  the  desired  goal. 
Some  teachers  are  led  about  at  will  by  ques- 
tions from  the  class,  and  the  time  is  thus 
given  to  talking  superficially  about  many 
things  instead  of  firmly  fixintr  the  important 
and  fundamental  truth  which  the  lesson 
should  establish. 

One  experienced  in  school  work  can  easily 
and  quickly  determine  whether  a  teacher  suc- 
cessfully meets  the  required  test.  A  teacher 
steps  before  her  class.  Instantly  every  eye  in 
the  class  is  fixed  upon  her.  Attention,  the 
fundamental  requisite  of  interest,  is  there 
evidenced  in  marked  degree.  This  attention 
is  not  forced  but  spontaneous.  Why  is  this? 
Because  the  members  of  that  class  have 
learned  that  whenever  that  teacher  comes  into 
their  presence  she  has  something  to  teach  and 
that  all  they  need  do  is  to  be  attentive  to  what 
she  has  to  say  and  they  will  get  something 
that  is  worth  having. 

The  teacher  who  habitually  fails  to  secure 
and  hold  the  attention  of  a  class  stands  self- 
condemned.  The  class  has  come  to  know  that 
she  has  little  to  teach  them  and  therefore  that 
it  is  of  small  consequence  to  them  whether 
they  are  attentive  or  not  as  the  net  result  will 
be  about  the  same  in  the  end. 

In  fact,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  about 
the  only  way  in  which  a  teacher  can  create 
interest  in  a  subject  is.  through  skillful 
teaching,  to  convince  the  class  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  that  subject  is  greatly  superior  to 
theirs,  and  that  all  they  need  do  is  to  be 
attentive  to  the  instruction  which  he  gives  and 
they  will  get  something  that  is  worth  their 
while. 

I  step  into  a  school-room  and  I  ask  a 
teacher  as  she  calls  her  class,  "What  do  you 
intend  to  teach  this  class  at  this  exercise?'' 
Her  instant  reply  is,  "I  am  going  to  teach 
the  class  division  of  fractions  to-day."  The 
answer  is  doubly  pleasing  to  me,  first  because 
it  gives  evidence  of  the  fact  that  she^  has  a 
clear  and  definite  conception  of  her  aim  and 
purpose,  and  secondly  it  likewise  gives  evi- 
dence that  I  stand  before  a  teacher  who  dares 
to  do  some  real  teaching  in  the  presence  of  a 
visitor. 

The  teacher  takes  her  position  in  front  of 
the  class.  I  can  tell  by  the  eager,  expectant 
attitude  of  the  pupils  that  they  have  learned 
that  she  has  something  to  teach  when  she 
takes  her  position  and  that  if  they  are  atten- 
tive they  will  get  a  firm  hold  of  truths  they 
do  not  know.  The  lesson  follows: 
Children  divide  lo  by  5.  Answer— «. 
How  does  the  value  of  10  compare  with  the 
value  of  5?    Ans.  Twice  as  great. 

How  does  5  compare  in  value  with  10? 
Ans.  One  half  as  great. 

How  does  two  compare  in  value  with  one- 
half?    Ans.  Four  times  as  great. 

What  is  the  difference  in  result  obtained  in 
dividing  one  number  by  another  and   com- 
paring  that   number   with    the   other.     Ans. 
None. 
Divide  4  by  J4.    Ans.  8. 
Divide  ^  by  4.    Ana.  J<. 
Divide  _5  by  2/3.     Ans.  In  5  there  are  15 
thirds.     Fifteen   thirds   compared    with   two 


thirds   gives    15   compared   with   2   which    is 
15/2  or  754. 

Divide  1/2  by  2/3.  Ans.  One  half  eqaab 
three  sixths,  two  thirds  equals  four  sixths. 
Three  compared  with  four  gives  three  f ourths- 

This  was  an  admirable  exhibition  of 
ing  and  contained  the  three  essential 
of  teaching. 

1.  The  getting  of  truth — new  knowledge. 
Many  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  giving  too 
much  new  knowledge  at  a  single  lesson.  It  is 
better  to  take  a  single  step  at  a  time  and  make 
that  step  absolutely  certain.  In  this  way  time 
is  saved  not  lost.  There  is  nothing  that  ulti- 
mately proves  more  discouraging  to  boCli 
teacher  and  pupil  and  results  in  ^eater  loss 
of  time  than  hurry.  Hurry  implies  lack  of 
definite  method,  confusion,  impatience  of  slow 
growth.  Hurry  never  realizes  that  sIo^m^,  care- 
ful foundation  work  is  the  quickest  in  the  end. 
Much  of  the  teaching  of  to-day  gives  more 
than  half  its  time  to  the  repair  of  work  that 
has  been  hurriedly  done. 

2.  Expressing  the  truth.  It  is  not  enongii 
to  know,  we  must  be  able  to  express  our 
knowledge.  The  teacher  must  see  to  it  thai 
knowledge  of  the  truth  is  followed  by  dear 
and  forcible  expression  of  the  truth. 

3.  The  application  of  the^  truth.  I  wooM 
especially  emphasize  this  point  It  is  applied 
truth  that  strengthens  and  stimulates;  that 
brings  joy  to  the  human  soul  and  that  gives 
confidence  to  human  endeavor.  Truth  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  gained  until  we  have  not 
only  got  it,  but  also  applied  it  It  is  an 
absolute  rule  of  good  teaching  that  whenertf 
pupils  have  gained  a  new  truth,  they  should 
at  once  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  appty 
it  If  the  truth  be  a  principle  in  mathematics, 
or  a  rule  in  grammar,  it  should  immediately 
be  applied — ^not  in  some  future  lesson,  bat 
right  then  and  there  and  not  once  but  many 
times. 

What  a  valuable  experience  it  is  for  a  pupil 
to  receive  a  lesson  in  which  he  (i)  Gets  a 
truth.  (2)  Expresses  that  truth.  (3)  Applies 
that  truth. 

And  then  what  joy,  what  genuine  pleasure 
comes  to  a  teacher  who  can  thus  instruct 
Daily  she  experiences  the 

"  Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  thoo^t 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot ; 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast** 

I  plead  for  better  instruction  in  our  schools. 
I  also  plead  for  more  adequate  instruction  in 
our  schools.  By  adequate  instruction  I  mean 
sufficient  instruction  to  keep  the  pupils  ever 
on  the  road  that  leads  to  the  desired  goal; 
that  eliminates  all  waste  of  time  and  work 
through  useless  and  ineffectual  efforts  to 
accomplish  what  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, or  in  groping  about  in  doubt  and  wi- 
certainty. 

I  desire  the  teacher  who  says  to  the  pupils. 
"Come  with  me,"  rather  than  the  one  who 
says,  "Go  where  I  d'rect";  who  acts  as  a 
guide  along  the  rugged  pathway  of  knowl- 
edge; who,  by  adequate  teaching,  bv  telling 
by  explanation,  by  exposition,  by  much  repeti- 
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lion  if  necessary,  illumines  that  pathway  so 
that,  however  numerous  or  formidable  the 
obstacles  therein  may  be,  the  pupils  may 
approach  them  with  pleasure  and  with  confi- 
dence, knowing  that  through  earnest  effort, 
stimulated  by  the  encouragement,  sympathy 
and  assistance  of  the  teacher,  they  will  come 
out  victorious  and  thereby  gain  strength  and 
resolution   for  greater  contests. 

Thus  and  thus  only  may  we  hope  to  fill  the 
sotils  of  our  pupils  with  courage,  and  without 
courage  battles  cannot  be  fought  or  victories 
iron. 

There  should  be  no  discouraged  pupils  in 
oar  schools.  They  are  there  in  plenty  and 
will  continue  to  be  there  as  long  as  teachers 
make  the  usual  application  of  some  of  the 
maxims  already  referred  to.  There  need  be 
no  fear  of  making  a  child  dependent  by 
proper  instruction.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  give  a  child  too  much  instruction  if 
the  method  of  suggestion  be  used  instead  of 
the  method  of  demonstration. 

District  Supt.  Robert  L.  Bums,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  further  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, spoke  much  as  follows: 

The  test  of  teaching,  as  of  other  lines  of 
industry,  is  in  the  product  obtained.    The 

Sroduct  of  the  teaching  art  is  a  human 
eing  fitted  for  the  highest  possibilities  of 
his    nature  in  the  work  at  hand.    In  his 
school  time  the  work  at  hand  is  the  work 
of  the  particular  period  or  grade  in  which 
he   finds  himself.    The  test  of  teaching  is 
tiie  fitness  or  preparedness  of  the  pupil  at 
the  end  of  a  period  or  grade  to  take  up 
the  work  of  the  next  highest  period.     How 
shall  this  fitness  be  measured  ?  For  answer, 
we  state  that  it  shall  be  measured  along  the 
lines  of  the  four  essential  elements  in  the 
success  of  a  child  in  his  school  life;  namely, 
regularity,    punctuality,    silence,    industry. 
These  four  elements  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  habits.    The  latter  two  are  the 
more    important   in   this   brief   discussion. 
Study  is  a  noiseless  activity.    In  this  it 
differs    from   most   activities.     Success   in 
teaching    requires    quiet.    This    is    simply 
another  term  for  order  or  discipline.    The 
test  of  teaching  as  related  to  this  essential 
depends  upon  many  details.    These  details 
form  the  habit  of  quiet  in  the  child.    Upon 
entering  a  class-room,  the  expert  can  tell  at 
a  glance  if  the  teacher  is  in  control.    This 
oofitrol  depends  on  obedience,  not  in  most 
things,   but   in   all   things,   a   prompt   and 
dieerful  obedience.    The  habit  of  silence, 
of  quiet,  depends  on  the  ventilation  and  the 
temperature,  on  a  careful,  constant  atten- 
tion to  little  ways  of  doing  things.    Dur- 
ing class-work  the  pupil  must  leave  and 
enter  and  move  about  the  room  very  quietly. 
He  must  have  his  own  materials  and  have 
them    ready    for    work.    Exercise    papers 
must  be  neatly  prepared,  and  distributed 
and  collected  in  an  orderly  manner.    The 
room  should  he  attractive,  not  untidy  or 


slovenly  in  appearance.  The  teacher's 
voice  and  manner  and  appearance  are  im- 
portant items  in  securing  the  habit  of 
silence.  She  must  be  alert  and  able  to  fore- 
see trouble.  Success  in  this  work  espe- 
cially depends  on  the  ability  to  take  infinite 
pains. 

This,  as  well  as  the  first  two  essentials, 
are  but  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  suc- 
cess in  the  fourth  and  last  essential,  that 
of  industry.  The  habit  of  industry,  in 
order  to  be  effective,  must  be  systematic 
and  orderly.  The  work  must  be  planned. 
This  plan  must  include  a  purpose  for  each 
recitation  and  a  way  to  that  purpose. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  education  either 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  the  pupil. 
It  is  work,  work,  work — patient,  long-con- 
tinued, hard  work.  Pupils  must  be  taught 
how  to  save  time,  how  to  concentrate  effort, 
how  to  reach  definite  results — and  to  recog- 
nize results  when  attained.  Thoughtfi3, 
definite  tnd  discriminating  work  by  the 
teacher  will  lead  to  like  habits  in  the  pupil. 
This  done  the  required  facts  of  any  grade 
will  be  most  intelligently  learned.  Through 
all  effort  the  teacher  must  give  of  her  own 
life  freely,  for  it  is  the  life  of  the  teacher 
permeating  the  facts  or  truths,  and  feeline 
their  beauty  and  meaning,  that  is  essentisu 
to  the  awakening  and  the  nurturing  of  life 
in  the  pupil.  Unless  she  feel  the  truths 
she  tries  to  present,  unless  she  touches  these 
truths  with  the  fire  of  her  own  inspiration 
and  appreciation,  they  will  kindle  no  fire 
in  the  life  of  the  pupil.  Without  this  ele- 
ment of  feeling,  industry  must  be  aimless, 
objectless  and  fruitless. 

The  test  of  teaching  at  any  period  of  a 
pupil's  activity  is  the  measuring  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  habits  of  quiet  and  of  industry 
.attained.  This  test  the  Superintendent, 
trained  by  long  experience,  can  applv  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  in  a  visit  of  a 
few  minutes. 

The  discussion  of  this  important  sub- 
ject was  closed  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Snyder,  of 
Slatington,    Pa.,   in   the   following  paper: 

One  of  the  many  questions  to  be  solved 
by  superintendents  and  school  officials, 
upon  whom  falls  the  duty  of  employing, 
retaining  and  promoting  teachers,  is  that 
of  passing  upon  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
When  the  superintendent  realizes  that  the 
welfare  of  many  children  rests  upon  those 
whom  he  must  appoint  to  this  great  work 
of  traininfiT  the  young  and  when  he  is  no 
less  certain  that  the  teacher  must  be  his 
most  faithful  lieutenant  entrusted  to  ex- 
ecute his  plans  and  attain  the  standards 
set  for  his  schools  this  question  becomes 
a  most  perplexing  one 

The  question  in  actual  school  work  must 
be  settled  frequently,  but  there  are  clus- 
tered  about   it   certain   difficulties   which 
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will  always  remain  to  modify  the  restilts 
from  the  application  of  any  test  you  may 
select. 

The  superintendent  before  he  is  able  to 
test  the  teaching  must  first  have  formed 
some  definite  idea  as  to  the  results  to  be 
obtained  in  teaching.  When  he  has  done 
this  one  of  these  difficulties  will  have  been 
removed.  This  in  itself  is  xio  small  task, 
but  when  some  definite  aim  has  been  fixed 
the  examiner  may  ask  himself  whether  or 
not  the  teaching  tends  to  accomplish  this 
aim  and  wherein  it  is  strong  and  wherein 
weak. 

After  this  comes  the  question  of  stand- 
ards less  clearly  defined  but  just  as  truly 
existing.  What  constitutes  excellence  in 
a  teacher?  Is  there  any  characteristic,  or 
class  of  characteristics,  which  can  be  des- 
ignated as  more  to  be  desired  than  any  other 
qualities?  In  theory,  Yes.  Upon  this 
principle  depends  our  science  of  education. 
We  believe  it  possible  to  set  down  a  list  of 
characteristics  possessed  by  all  the  great 
teachers  we  have  ever  known.  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
teacher  who  possesses  these  points  is  the 
good  teacher,  and  yet  so  broad  and  general 
have  been  our  principles  that  the  difficulties 
even  in  this  have  not  been  removed. 

However  richly  endowed  the  teacher 
may  be  in  this  respect  when  you  come  to 
apply  the  test  to  his  teaching  you  will  find 
it  difficult  of  comparison.  In  almost  every 
other  walk  in  life  you  will  find  it  easier  to 
obtain  a  criterion  by  which  you  will  reach 
your  judgments  and  then  feel  reasonably 
sure  of  your  conclusions.  But  not  so  with 
teaching.  A  foreman  over  a  gang  of  men 
will  prcxhice  certain  material  results.  They 
are  definite  and  his  employer  compares 
them  with  results  produced  by  other  fore- 
men. He  knows  at  once  whether  or  not  he 
is  a  good  foreman.  One  salesman,  week 
after  week,  will  sell  a  certain  amount  of 
goods  while  another  salesman  under  ex- 
actly similar  conditions  wiH  double  the 
sales.  It  is  easy  for  the  merchant  to  tdl 
which  is  the  better  salesman.  But  the 
teacher's  work  is  of  so  recondite  a  charac- 
ter that  the  superintendent  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  standard, 
and  the  apparent  results  are  so  deceptive 
that  you  hesitate  to  place  your  stamp  of 
approval  upon  that  which  bias  the  appear- 
ance of  good  teaching. 

In  considering  this  question  the  personal 
clement  must  jJso  be  taken  into  account. 
Wherever  it  enters  as  a  factor  other  con- 
ditions are  unbalanced.  "Money,"  they 
tell  us,  "covers  a  multitude  of  sins^;  and 
with  no  less  certainty  they  tell  us  that  it 
Is  the  root  of  all  evil.  So  the  personality 
of  the  teacher,  if  it  be  good,  will  compen- 
sate the  lack  of  some  of  the  qualities  you 


would  naturally  expect  to  find ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  personality  be  bad,  the 
desired  characteristics,  however  numeroos, 
will  be  quite  overshadowed  by  this  domi- 
nant factor.  The  fine  distinctions  which 
enter  must  meet  the  eye  of  the  supenriscM', 
and  no  matter  what  his  technical  standard 
in  rating  the  teacher  his  final  judgment  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  work  shall  stand  or 
fall  will  be  influenced  by  Ae  personality  of 
the  teacher. 

Having  briefly  considered  a  feinr  of  tiie 
dements  which  enter  the  question  to  make 
it  difficult  of  solution  we  may  ask:  What 
shall    be    our    test    of    teadiing^?     Your 
speaker  must  confess  that  the  discussion  of 
this  question  has  proven  quite  as  much  a 
task  to  him  as  at  times  the  application  of 
it.    Some  time  ago  in  conversation  with 
one  of  our  good  old  Pennsylvania  fanners 
we  were  talking  about  the  good    fanner, 
and  he  said  that  the  best  farmer  is  the 
man  who  can  produce  the  best  crops  year 
after  ^ear  at  the  least  expense  and  not  im- 
poverish  his   farm.    Then   he   laconically 
added,  "  You  can't  judge  htm  by  one  crop 
or  one  season,  but  you  can  nearly  tell  by 
the  way  he  goes  about  it"    I  thouglit  how 
true  of  teaclung.    We  may  say  witii  no  less 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the  best  teacher 
is  the  one  who  can  get  the  best   resohs 
from  his  dass  day  after  day,  and  tenn 
after  term  during  the  course,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period  of  training  send  the    \ 
pupils  out  into  life  with  their  mental  pow- 
ers not  impoverished  but  active  and  pro- 
ductive.   And  in  like  manner   it    is  tnie 
that  you  can't  judge  the  teacher,  nor  teach- 
ing, by  one  recitation  or  one  term,  hat  jcm 
can  nearly  tell  by  the  way  he  goes  about  it 

Carrying  this  principle  into  our  discus- 
sion the  real  test  of  teaching  is  remote, 
but  there  are  certain  present  characteristics 
by  which  we  pronounce  the  work  good  or 
poor,  qualities  which  are  productive  of  cer- 
tain results  and  point  conclusively  to  die 
final  outcome  of  the  teacher's  work. 

Of  the  present  characteristics  our  lectur- 
ers and  authors  on  pedagogy  have  given  a 
long  and  comprehensive  list  all  of  which 
apply  in  some  way  to  the  teacher  or  hu 
teaching.  Among  them  are  good  heakfa, 
neatness,  courtesy,  honesty,  truthfulness, 
self-control,  patience,  sympathy,  cheerful- 
ness, enthusiasm,  decision,  sincerity,  per- 
sonality and  character.  They  are  but  ^at 
characteristics  which  belong  to  all  good 
men  and  women  in  every  walk  in  life,  and 
to  be  a  good  teacher,  indeed  to  be  a  good 
anything,  we  would  naturally  expect  that 
one  must  possess  something  of  these  vir- 
tues. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to 
discuss  them.  No  one  becomes  a  scholar 
and  enters  the  profession  of  teaching  witii- 
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out  exercising  and  possessing  to  some  de- 
gree all  these  noble  qualities. 

But  among  the  present  tests  let  us  place 
this:  Does  the  teaching  show  good  com- 
mon sense  back  of  it?  How  often  do  you 
find  teachers  doing  the  most  unreasonable 
things  in  the  school-room.  Search  as  you 
may,  yot^  can  find  nothing  to  justify  their 
methods.  The  teaching  lacks  the  direction 
of  a  master  mind  and  the  plans,  if  haply 
any  have  been  laid,  are  frustrated  by  the 
first  pupil  who  happens  to  think  or  to  act 
a  little  out  of  the  ordinary.  A  little  com- 
mon sense — ^unconscious  or  instinctive 
judgment,  the  result  partly  of  inheritance 
and  pardy  of  training  and  experience — 
would  here  be  of  the  greatest  vsuue  to  the 
teacher  enabling  him  to  do  and  to  say  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  way. 

In  the  next  place,  Is  the  work  progres- 
sive and  suggestive?  If  there  is  one  vo- 
cation in  life  where  a  person  should  have 
a  definite  aim  it  is  in  teaching.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  for  teachers  to  pass  their  time 
in  talking  and  later  to  realize  that  instead 
of  teaching  they  have  simply  been  beating 
the  air.  But  if  they  have  something  defi- 
nite in  mind  to  which  they  wish  to  bring 
their  pupils  there  will  be  no  aimless,  shift- 
less work.  Every  recitation  and  every 
task  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  will  be  a 
vigorous  systematic  effort  to  obtain  this 
aim.  How  often  do  you  find  the  pupil  dull 
and  listless  simply  because  he  has  been 
called  upon  time  after  time  to  go  over  the 
same  work — ^work  which  he  has  outgrown 
and  which  holds  no  future  interest  for  him. 
Bat  work  which  is  progressive,  which  not 
only  makes  the  pupil  thorough  in  the  prin- 
ciples already  covered,  but  leads  him  on 
step  after  step  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
will  whet  his  native  questioning  spirit,  his 
God-given  curiosity,  into  a  red  thirst  for 
knowledge;  and  it  will  be  but  a  question  of 
time  until  his  education  will  be  made  thor- 
ough and  complete. 

We  may  further  note  whether  or  not  the 
teaching  awakens  a  wholesome  interest. 
There  is  much  which  passes  in  the  school- 
room for  interest  which  is  not  interest  at 
all.  It  is  the  apparent  excitement  of  chil- 
dren o^ier  what  is  being  presented  to  them, 
the  undue  eagerness  to  talk,  the  raising  and 
waving  of  hands.  You  have  seen  dasses 
of  children  in  this  unwholesome  and  de- 
ceptive activity  resembling  little  jacks-in- 
the-box,  bobbing  up  and  down  continually 
with  the  hope  of  catching  the  teacher's  eye, 
and  often  without  a  solitary  thought  be- 
yond that.  But  here  is  a  real  interest  in 
the  class  room — an  interest  which  is  a 
natural  form  of  intellectual  feeling  and  emo- 
tion. It  accompanies  thought,  prompts  the 
will  to  act,  and  is  reinforced  by  thinking 


and  acting.  The  keen  observer  can  not 
fail  to  detect  it:  the  bright  eye,  the  earnest 
look,  the  serious  or  thoughtful  question  or 
the  attentive  listening,  are  indications;  the 
desire  to  know,  more  than  the  desire  to 
shine;  the  desire  to  tell  something  which  is 
worth  while,  rather  than  the  desire  to 
make  a  noise.  This  is  educative  interest 
and  must  be  found  in  all  effective  school 
work.  It  is  uplifting  in  its  influence  and 
abiding  in  its  results,  for  it  has  the  wonder- 
ftd  power  of  transforming  the  most  diffi- 
cult lessons  of  the  school  into  pleasant 
pursuits. 

Again  the  teaching  should  show  a  proper 
kind  of  work — ^not  m-udgery  but  a  pleasur- 
able labor.  Spencer  says,  As  a  final  test 
by  which  to  judge  any  kind  of  culture 
should  come  the  question,  Does  it  create  a 
pleasurable  excitement  in  the  pupils?  Na- 
ture has  made  the  healthful  exercise  of  our 
faculties,  both  of  mind  and  of  body,  pleas- 
urable. Experience  is  daily  showing  with 
greater  clearness  that  there  is  always  a 
method  to  be  found  productive  of  interest, 
even  of  delight,  and  it  ever  turns  out  that 
this  is  the  method  proved  by  all  other  tests 
to  be  the  right  one."  Thus  while  work  is 
an  essential  element  of  all  healthful  school 
activity  we  must  not  regard  work  as  labor 
in  the  sense  of  disagreeable  effort  Force, 
threats,  and  punishments  should  not  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  work  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  they  will  not  be  found  in  good 
teaching  with  a  live  educative  interest. 

Among  the  present  tests  we  may  yet  in- 
clude. Is  it  creative  of  self-activity?  We 
have  seen  that  we  shall  not  make  school 
work  disagreeable  and  reduce  it  to  mere 
drudgery.  If  not,  then  we  must  direct  tt 
so  as  to  develop  the  intellect,  strengthen 
the  will,  and  mould  the  character.  Sudi 
teaching  will  send  the  pupil  away  from  the 
recitation  with  the  feeling  that  he  has 
learned  a  few  things  well,  with  thorough- 
ness, but  that  there  are  a  few  things  yet  to 
be  learned.  As  a  result,  he  goes  on  into  a 
wider  world,  and  his  mind  continually  en- 
riches itself  through  the  new  things  that  it 
attaches  to  itself  through  their  natural  affin- 
ity for  tiie  old.  It  is  such  teaching  that 
continually  enlarges  the  curiosity  and  desire 
for  more  knowledge,  that  x)laces  the  stu- 
dent in  the  attitude  of  Newton  upon  the 
seashore.  It  is  the  teaching  that  is  truly 
worth  while,  and  the  degree  to  which  such 
knowledge  is  imparted  is  one  of  the  fair 
criteria  by  which  the  teacher  may  be 
judged. 

Having  considered  the  present  tests  of 
teaching  we  may  close  our  discussion  with 
a  few  thoughts  on  the  second  class,  or 
remote  tests  of  teaching.  The  remote 
tests  of  teaching  are  the  pupil's  success  in 
the  best  sense,  and  his  character.    Time 
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alon«  can  reveal  the  real  results  of  the  work 
of  the  teacher  in  shaping  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  pupil.  One  of  our  authors  has 
put  it  very  nicely  when  he  says:  "The 
teacher  and  pupil  part  at  the  doorway  of 
the  school  house.  After  many  years  they 
meet  again,  clasp  hands,  and  look  into 
each  other's  face.  Not  till  then  may  the 
faithful  teacher  know  the  full  power  that 
he  has  exercised  over  the  life  of  the  pupil. 
Not  till  then  may  he  hear  from  a  grateful 
heart  sincere  thanks  for  the  honest  labor  of 
former  years."  Like  the  great  artist  who 
lays  his  hands  on  the  harp  and  sends  forth 
the  divine  melody,  the  great  teacher  lays 
his  hands  on  the  life  of  a  sentient  being 
where  every  touch,  every  word,  every  deed 
and  action,  awake  within  vibrations  cease- 
less in  their  motion,  until  they  culminate  in 
the  S3rmphony  of  a  beautiful  life.  Unfor- 
tunate the  child  whose  life  utters  the  dis- 
cordant note  struck  by  an  unskilled  hand  I 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  com- 
mittees on  Nominations  and  Resolutions  as 
follows : 

Nominations — James  M.  Coughlin,  C.  B. 
Smathers,  and  Frank  S.  Jackson. 

Resolutions — ^John  C.  Wagner,  George 
Howell  and  B.  S.  Bayle. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


THE  convention  opened  with  Supt.  John 
W.  Gruver,  of  Bangor,  in  the  chair. 
Supt.  J.  W.  Carr,  of  Bayonne,  New  Jersey, 
delivered  an  address  upon  the  subject  of 
"Moral  Education."  It  is  not  so  much 
what  is  taught  as  how  it  is  taught.  The 
teacher  should  always  have  in  mind  the  de- 
velopment of  definite  traits  of  character 
in  children.  "  The  old-fashioned  home,"  he 
said,  "  has  disappeared.  There  are  no  more 
evening  prayers  and  Sunday  evening  sing- 
ing in  the  homes,  and  it  is  up  to  the  schools 
to  teach  the  children  their  domestic  duties 
and  the  morals  formerly  taught  them  at 
home." 

He  was  followed  by  Supt,  George 
Howell,  of  Scranton,  who  regards  the 
schools  at  this  time  as  the  greatest  agency 
in  teaching  rurality.  "Yet  how  can  we 
hold  the  public  schools  responsible  for  the 
moral  education  of  children,"  he  demanded, 
"when  surrounding  conditions,  such  as 
dirty  politics  and  even  much  of  the  home 
life  of  the  present  day  tend  toward  im- 
morality?" 

MAKING   EDUCATION   MORE  EFFECTIVE. 

Dr.  David  Snedden,  of  Boston,  addressed 
the  Department  on  this  subject  of  "Mak- 
ing Education  More  Effective."  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  this  paper. 


Supt.   C.   C.   Green,  of   New    Brighton. 

continued  the  discussion  in  the   ioUovnng 
paper : 

The  legal  warrant  of  the  state  in  tax-nsr  all 
the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of 
public  schools  is  found  in  the  generally  ac- 
cepted proposition  that  education  produces  a 
higher  type  of  citizenship.  While  educators 
will  accept  this  proposition  without  questicxn. 
there  is  a  decided  difference  of  opinioo 
regarding  the  specific  results  to  be  obtained 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the 
process  of  education  itself. 

If  the  state  would  seriously  concern  its^f 
with  the  training  of  the  young  for  efficient 
citizenship,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  a  result  expressed  in 
terms  of  effective  power  for  work  and  service 
during  a  healthy  and  active  life.  The  efficient 
nation  is  the  nation  composed  of  individuak 
who  possess  this  effective  power,  and  have  the 
ability  and  disposition  to  apply  it  in  various 
ways  to  national  industries  and  national  ser- 
vice. It  is  the  function  of  the  pub!ic  school 
system  to  aim  to  give  every  child  who  comcf 
within  its  jurisdict'on  all  the  mental,  moral 
and  physical  development  which  he  is  capable 
of  receiving  during  the  years  of  his  school 
life,  but  to  so  train  his  habits  of  thou^t  and 
action  that  his  development  will  continue  in 
after-life.  By  proper  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  democracy  and  by  an  exempli- 
fication of  those  principles  in  school  adminis- 
tration, it  is  our  business  to  realize  the  con- 
dition of  equal  oi)portunity  for  all.  which  we 
so  proudly  claim  is  the  distinguishing  featnre 
of  our  national  life. 

In  assenting  to  the  statement  that  teachers 
and  school  officers  should  be  living  examples 
of  the  aims  of  true  education^  we  are  only 
recognizing  a  fundamental  pnnciple  though 
one  which  is  sometimes  disr^rded.  Unclean 
political  practice  should  be  effectually  divorced 
from  public  school  affairs,  and  the  school 
men  themselves  should  take  the_  first  st^ 
toward  the  realization  of  this  condition. 

If  there  is  a  powerful  enemy  to  human 
happiness  and  welfare  stalking  the  land,  the 
public  schools  have  an  opportunity  to  wa^ 
effective  warfare  upon  that  enemy,  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  do  so.  Such  an  enemy  is  found 
in  the  liquor  traffic;  and  only  throui^h  moral 
cowardice  can  a  teacher  or  school  official 
remain  silent  in  the  presence  of  poorly  nour- 
ished and  poorly  clad  children,  dwarfed  in 
body  and  soul,  by  an  institution  which  is  the 
^eatest  blot  on  our  civilization,  not  except- 
ing the  slavery  of  the  black  man.  The  liquor 
traffic  as  it  is  related  to  our  national  life  in 
America  is  the  worst  form  of  slavery  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Its  shackles  bind  the 
will  of  the  people,  while  its  Simon  Legrees 
nominate  our  candidates,  whip  us  into  line  and 
tell  us  to  vote  for  the  principle  of  personal 
liberty. 

Men  who  submit  to  such  a  travesty  on  per- 
sonal liberty  and  the  sovereign  ballot  do  sa 
not  because  they  are  evil,  but  because  they  do 
not  understand.  If  public  education  is  to  be 
an  effective  training  for  citizenship,  it  must 
instruct  the  youth  of  the  land  in  the  privile^ 
and  responsibilities  of  the  ballot    In  doing 
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this  there  is  no  need  of  teaching  partisan 
politics.  It  is  simply  a  lesson  in  color,  in 
teaching  the  young  to  distinguish  black  from 
white. 

After  many  years  of  debate  regarding  the 
proper  subjects  for  the  public  school  curric- 
nlum,  we  have  come  to  no  satisfactory  agree- 
ment. We  hear  much  about  elimination  of 
unimportant  subjects,  but«  if  we  eliminate  all 
that  has  been  recommended,  our  children's 
minds  will  be  dwarfed  by  intellectual  hunger. 
Wc  hear  much  about  enriching  the  curric- 
ulum, but  if  we  feed  our  children  all  that  has 
been  prescribed  and  in  the  prescribed  time, 
they  will  undoubtedly  suffer  from  intellectual 
dyspepsia.  But  there  is  no  cause  for  despair. 
Out  of  this  valuable  discussion  have  come  two 
propositions  upon  which  there  is  almost  uni- 
versal agreement 

I.  The  primary  aim  in  training  the  minds 
of  the  young  should  be  to  gain  the  power  to 
work.  Information  though  valuable  and  in- 
evitable in  the  acquiring  of  this  power  is  not 
the  object  of  elementary  education,  but  is 
incidental  to  it 

a.  Children  should  study  the  elements  of  a 
variety  of  subjects,  not  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  gaining  information,  but,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Eliot,  "  that  they  may  sample 
several  kinds  of  knowledge,  initiate  the  mental 
processes  and  habits  appropriate  to  each,  and 
have  a  chance  to  determine  wisely  in  what 
direction  their  individual  mental  powers  can 
be  best  applied." 

A  machine  is  said  to  be  efficient  if  it  has  the 
power  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  in- 
vented. A  man  is  efficient  if  he  has  the  ability 
to  do  the  work  and  render  the  service  for 
which  he  was  created. 

We  are  frequently  misled  by  statements 
called  golden  gems  of  thought.  One  of  such 
is  the  statement  that  ''knowledge  is  power." 
We  would  not  minimize  the  importance  of 
knowledge  per  se.  But  there  are  two  impor- 
tant reasons  why  we  would  not  set  it  up  as  the 
primary  aim  of  elementary  education.  First, 
from  Ae  very  order  of  the  development  of 
the  human  mmd,  childhood  is  the  time  when 
new  mental  processes  are  easily  initiated  and 
mental  habits  formed,  while  the  adult  with 
his  trained  powers  has  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  child  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Secondly,  if  we  assume  that  knowledge  in 
itself  is  the  principal  thing,  we  are  hopelessly 
lost  in  our  effort  to  answer  Herbert  Spencer's 
great  question,  "What  knowledge  is  of  most 
worth?"  An  examination  of  our  courses  of 
study  indicates  plainly  that  we  have  not 
accepted  Spencer's  answer  to  his  own  question. 

I  believe  that  we  agree  fairly  well  regarding 
the  content  of  our  courses  of  study  in  so  far 
as  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  are 
concerned,  and  we  agree  that  the  instruction 
should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. Beyond  that  there  is  hopeless  dis- 
agreement, and  I  presume  there  always  will  be. 

"  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ?"  That 
question  will  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  the 
young  man  or  the  young  woman  who  has  a 
clean  heart,  a  sound  body,  and  a  mind  trained 
to  think  intensely  and  accurately.  Hence,  our 
first  consideration  in  mental  training  should 


be  to  teach  the  child  to  think,  and  in  doidg 
this  we  must  remember  that  it  would  be  just 
as  senseless  to  expect  all  classes  of  mental 
conditions  to  respond  to  the  same  stimulus  as 
it  would  be  to  apply  one  form  of  medical  treat- 
ment to  all  persons  in  need  of  physical  stimu- 
lant. 

The  unthinking  child  in  school  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  dull  child,  but  his  apparent  stupidity 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  has 
nothing  to  offer  which  appeals  to  his  partic- 
ular mental  condition.  Witness  some  of  the 
notable  mistakes  of  teachers  in  classifying 
their  pupils.  Darwin's  teacher  said  he  was 
dull;  Swift's  that  he  had  no  promise;  Sheri- 
dan's that  he  was  defective;  Humboldt's  that 
he  lacked  ordinary  intelligence;  Heine's  that 
he  was  a  dunce;  Hegel's  that  he  was  only 
middling ;  Byron's  that  he  belonged  at  the  tail ; 
Huxley's  that  he  was  notably  deficient; 
Lowell's  that  he  was  negligent;  Goldsmith's 
that  he  could  not  learn ;  Wagner's  that  he  was 
a  mental  sloven ;  Goethe's  that  he  was  unsatis- 
factory; Emerson's  that  he  was  hopeless; 
Thackeray's  that  he  was  undistinguished,  and 
Gladstone  that  he  had  no  unusual  ability. 

We  say  of  many  children  that  they  are  not 
able  to  apply  themselves.  In  most  cases  a  more 
accurate  statement  would  be  that  we  have 
failed  to  discover  the  means  of  interesting 
them  in  a  mental  occupation  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  induce  them  to  concentrate  their  at- 
tention. And  here  we  have  at  least  one  un- 
answerable argument  in  favor  of  manual  train- 
ing, cooking,  sewing,  school  gardens,  etc.,  as 
intensely  practical  departments  of  any  school 
system  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  awakening 
the  child's  sleeping  intellect. 

The  argument  for  manual  training,  domestic 
science  and  kindred  subjects,  from  the  stand- 
poii.t  of  economic  efficiency  is  equally  strong. 
When  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  wage  earners  in  this  country  and  those  who 
fill  executive  positions  or  belong  to  the  pro- 
fessions stand  in  the  ratio  of  about  20  to  i; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  first  duty  of 
every  man  is  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  himself 
and  family,  it  seems  clear  that  we  should  give 
more  attention  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
great  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  must 
necessarily  be  wage  earners.  We  talk  much  in 
this  country  about  the  dignity  of  labor,  but  as 
long  as  our  public  schools  through  their 
courses  of  study  and  their  methods  place 
emphasis  on  an  aristocracy  of  the  intellect, 
our  talk  is  idle.  It  is  unnecessary,  however, 
to  discuss  this  phase  of  the  question  further, 
for  every  well-informed  man  knows  that  there 
is  a  strong  drift  of  educational  thought  to- 
day toward  training  for  economic  efficiency. 

If  education  is  "a  preparation  for  com- 
plete living,"  we  must  attend  wisely  to  the 
training  of  the  child's  ability  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  true 
in  thought,  in  word,  and  in  deed.  In  this  phase 
of  education  I  believe  that  infinitely  better 
results  would  be  obtained  if  teachers  in  their 
management  of  children  and  superintendents 
in  their  visitation  of  schools  would  give  more 
attention  to  a  critical  discernment  of  beauty, 
goodness  and  merit. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  "  the  immediate 
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aim  of  public  education  is  character  and  the 
ultimate  aim  good  citizenship."  The  character 
of  the  young  men  and  women  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  public  schools  for  efficient  citi- 
zenship will  be  judged,  not  only  by  their  moral 
qualities  and  their  mtellectual  powers,  but 
also  by  their  phvsical  fiber. 

The  system  ox  i>ublic  education  which  does 
not  recognize  in  its  processes  the  care  and 
training  of  the  special  senses  and  general 
bodily  health  is  built  upon  a  false  foundation. 

It  is  the  keen  and  practiced  eye  as  well  as 
the  practiced  hand  that  makes  the  good  work- 
man in  the  industrial  world.  The  eye  has  been 
aptly  called  the  window  of  the  soul;  and 
through  this  orjg^an  properly  trained  to  appre- 
ciate the  beautiful  m  nature  and  in  art  will 
come  much  of  the  inspiration  toward  a  higher 
plane  of  existence.  And  thus  it  is  with  all  the 
special  senses. 

The  importance  of  the  care  and  training  of 
the  spedd  senses  is  not  founded  alone  upon 
the  increased  happiness  and  efficiency  of  the 
individual  in  after-life,  but  to  no  less  an  extent 
upon  a  real  physical  basis  of  intellectual 
training. 

It  appears  to  me  that  until  recent  times  we 
have  been  exceedinglv  short-sighted  with 
respect  to  the  physical  phase  of  education. 
From  an  economic  standpoint  the  state  must 
give  attention  to  a  measure  which  will  prolong 
the  period  of  individual  productiveness  and 
thereby  increase  the  total  national  productive- 
ness and  efficiency. 

Supt.  P.  M.  Harbold,  of  Lancaster,  read 
the  last  paper  in  this  discussion: 

Coming  before  you  as  the  second  member 
of  this  department  to  discuss  Mr.  Snedden's 
most  excellent  presentation  of  this  subject, 
"Making  Education  More  Effective,"  I  am  in 
the  position  of  that  preacher  in  a  country 
church  who  was  invited  to  preach  on  the  same 
or  any  other  text,  after  two  other  and  abler 
of  his  brethren  had  spoken  at  considerable 
length.  In  his  response  to  the  invitation  to 
preach  the  good  man  said,  "I  can  say  yea 
and  amen  to  all  that  has  been  said  here. 
Many  good  lessons  have  been  taught  us  this 
morning  and  it  remains  for  us  to  put  into 
practice  what  the  brethren  so  ably  presented 
to  us  in  words." 

Generally  I  can  say  "yea"  and  "amen"  to 
all  that  has  been  said.  To  state  what  I  in- 
tended fo  say  may  be  but  a  repetition  of  what 
you  have  just  heard.  But  with  your  permis- 
sion I  will  give  my  views  on  **  Making  Educa- 
tion More  Effective,"  if  only  to  second  and 
emphasize  the  importance  of  looking  the  ques- 
tion of  effectiveness  squarely  in  the  face. 

I  a^ee  with  Commissioner  Snedden  that  in 
matenal  equipment,  in  buildings  and  in  text- 
books and  school  appliances,  we  have  gener- 
ally made  very  considerable  progress.  Judging 
from  the  present  condition  of  this  part  of  our 
public  school  equipment  which  is  the  result 
of  a  rather  recent  awakening,  I  should  say 
that  the  present  forces  at  work  along  these 
lines  will  adequafely  keep  up  to  lines  of  prog- 
ress in  other  phases  of  school  work  and  to 
the  progress  made  in  society.  Needed  im- 
provement in  the  material  things  is  tangible, 


consequently  more  impressive,  and  gancaSi! 
gets  fair  consideration. 

There  are,  however,  three  things  iriudi,  b 
my  humble  judgment,  need  present  attcotia 
in  order  to  make  education  more  effective.  I 
do  not^  know  which  one  is  most  important  I 
am  going  to  name  them  here  in  the  order  m 
which  I  mean  to  discuss  them.  They  are  s 
follows :  I.  Attention  must  be  given  to  coma 
of  study  in  both  our  elemental  and  our  hii^ 
schools  to  the  end  that  they  become  better 
adjusted  to  social  and  community  denaodi 
without  being  non-developmental  and  n» 
cultural.  2.  The  efficiency  of  the  teadi^ 
force  must  be  increased  if  edtKation  is  to  be 
more  effective.  3.  Supervision  by  st^exintO' 
dents  and  supervisors  must  be  made  mm 
effective. 

I  shall  briefly  set  forth  what  I  have  to  S9 
under  each  point,  hoping  that  in  the  opei 
parliament  or  general  discussion  which  is  to 
follow,  men  of  greater  experience  will  giie 
all  of  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  obser- 
vation and  judgment 

Attention  to  the  Course  of  Stuiy,-^i 
shall  always  be  criticized  for  tampering  fid 
the  course  of  study.  But  we  can  easily  beir 
such  criticism  if  by  watchful  adjnstnigy 
courses  of  study  we  are  gradually  steerim 
clear  of  the  traditional  course  which  maka 
no  attempt  to  bend  to  social  needs.  Our  bi^ 
school  courses  are  showing  signs  of  n|M 
adjustment  We  shall  have  to  be  on  the  tlat 
lest  in  the  effort  to  adjust  to  social  conditkifl 
and  needs  the  material  side  receive  too  msA 
consideration,  thus  sacrificing  the  cohon 
element  which  should  go  hand  in  hand  wid 
industrial  training.  For  in  all  trainmg  ftf 
vocation  there  should  be  ample  provisioa  for 
training  for  avocation. 

While  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  at  hwj 
that  the  more  progressive  municipalities  » 
Pennsylvania  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  tf* 
just  the  high  school  course  of  study  to  soca 
and  economic  needs,  the  same  is  not  trne^ 
the  course  of  study  generally  in  nse  in  ^^ 
elementary  schools.  And  yet  we  know  thit 
not  more  than  a  tenth  or  an  eighth  of  d^ 
school  population  is  reached  in  the  high  scbooL 
The  boy  or  the  girl  who  leaves  4c  p«jj 
school  population  is  reached  in  the  high  scboa 
has  small  chance  in  the  competition  of  the 
industrial  and  social  world  unless  he  or  she  be 

fiiven  some  special  training  along  these  ^ 
ndustrial  education,  vocational  trainmg,  VO0- 
tional  guidance  and  all  similar  phases  wbiv 
seem  strange  to  many  of  us,  deserve  n^ 
respectful  attention  by  school  men.  If  schoo* 
men  and  the  properly  constituted  school  JJ* 
thorities  will  not  study  these  questicHis  for  ^ 
purpose  of  giving  our  young  people  a  broadtf 
and  a  more  effective  education,  outside  i^ 
cies  will  seize  the  opportunity  and  coos^ 
quently  carry  off  the  palm  of  victory  to  o>^ 
eternal  disgrace. 

There  is  another  reason  for  changing  *^ 
courses  of  study  to  make  education  more  eflfc- 
tive.  The  hardest  and  yet  the  most  i^,^ 
cism  of  our  public  education  lies  in  this  siw^ 
statement:  School  is  educating  oor  yoB>5 
people  away  from  industry  and  thrift  tow 
a  life  of  ease  and  luxury.    If  this  statement  o 
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wholly  true  our  efforts  along  the  line  of  puhlic 
education  are  in  vain.  If  it  is  true  only  in 
party  we  must  remove  the  stigma.  To  educate 
young  people  away  from  a  life  of  industry  and 
frup^ality  is  striking  at  the  foundation  of  our 
social  structure. 

I  should  like  to  add  also  that  with  a  proper 
change  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the  grades, 
education  will  be  more  dynamic  and  conse- 
quently more  effective.  We  have  appealed  too 
long  to  the  child  sitting  quiet,  poring  over  the 
lessons  and  reciting  them  glibly.  That  has 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  aim  in  school.  It  will 
always  be  one  of  the  aims.  Perhaps  I  should 
say  one  of  the  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being 
the  development  of  all  of  the  child's  activities. 

Leaving  now  the  question  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  course  of  study  to  social  demands,  let 
ns  consider  our  second  point,  namely, 

Making  the  Teaching  Force  More  Efficient, 
— Here  wt  are  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 
For  this  question  deals  with  individuals  and 
personalities.  There  is  danger  too  that  we 
may  be  harsh  and  tmfair  in  our  judgment 
because  our  ideal  standards  are  too  hi^  for 
human  attainment.  Then  too,  I  am  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  pass 
final  judgment  on  a  teacher's  work  because  the 
good  seed  sown  by  him  or  her  continues  to 
erow  and  develop  through  a  whole  lifetime. 
We  cannot  really  pass  judgment  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  present  school  system.  How  can 
we  Imow  what  effect  our  present  educational 
training  is  going  to  have  on  the  individuals 
who  are  now  under  the  fostering  influence  of 
public  education  until  we  know  what  type  of 
men  and  women  they  will  develop  into? 

After  all  is  said  about  schools,  its  methods 
and  its  processes,  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  the 
teacher  that  is  of  highest  importance.  Method 
is  important,  courses  of  study  are  great  helps, 
organization  seems  necessary;  but  all  of  these 
are  of  small  significance  in  comparison  with 
the  teacher.  How  frequently  do  we  hear,  after 
a  learned  and  exhaustive  discussion  on  method 
or  school  administration,  "It  all  depends  on 
the  teacher."  If  this  be  true — and  few  of  us 
have  znjr  doubt  about  this — ^how  very  impor- 
tant is  It  to  ask  for  greater  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  teaching  force  if  our  education  is 
to  be  more  effective! 

But  I  have  suggested  a  most  difficult  task. 
It  is  one  thing  to  ask  for  greater  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  teachers  but  an  entirely  different 
matter  to  tell  how  that  greater  efficiency  can 
be  secured.  And  I  shall  not  attempt  such  a 
thing.  What  I  am  going  to  try  to  do  is  to 
suggest  some  ways  by  whidi  this  desired 
greater  efficiency,  as  it  seems  to  me,  might 
have  a  beginning. 

A  very  simple  means  to  this  desired  end  will 
quickly  surest  itself  to  all.  It  is  this:  Keep 
the  inefficient  teacher  out  of  the  school- 
room. But  who  are  efficient?^  Can  we  tell 
when  we  see  the  young  applicant  standing 
before  us?    There  lies  the  difficulty. 

There  is  however  one  thought  here  which 
might  be  worth  mentioning.  I  feel  that  mere 
children  with  enough  education  to  pass  our 
examinations  cannot  be  efficient  teachers. 
Can  girls  and  boys  of  eighteen  inspire  children 
to  do?     Can  such  young  people  lead  where 


thrjT  have  need  for  a  leader?  Our  present 
code  contemplates  this  point.  It  has  m  view 
that,  to  enter  the  profession,  teachers  shall 
either  have  special  preparation  or  special 
genius.  In  either  case  there  should  come  into 
our  schools  with  this  training  greater  power 
to  "invigorate  life  through  knowledge." 

In  this  connection  we  mi^ht  just  note  in 
passing  the  inefficiency  which  is  in  our  schools 
through  old  age.  This  is  a  delicate  matter  to 
touch  upon.  But  surelv  all  of  us  have  seen 
teachers  who  were  declining  in  teaching 
power.  The  sum  of  all  such  adds  no  little  to 
the  ineffectiveness  of  our  education.  There  is 
just  one  thing  to  do.  Faithful  men  and  women 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  this  work  must 
be  cared  for  in  some  manner  by  society  that 
derived  the  benefit  Then  kind-hearted  school 
boards  will  not  hesitate  to  act  in  accordance 
with  their  better  judgment. 

Thus  far  we  have  touched  the  teaching  pro- 
fession so  far  as  it  concerns  length  of  service 
only  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  The  great 
body  of  teachers  lies  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. What  can  we  do  to  make  their  work 
more  effective? 

Before  going  further  I  am  going  to  digress 
for  a  moment  to  ask  ourselves  the  question. 
When  is  education  effective?  Shall  we  say  it 
is  effective  when  all  who  enter  the  high  school 
pass  through  it  successfully  and  then  enter 
colleges  or  technical  schools  and  pass  through 
these  successfully?  Or  shall  we  define  effec- 
tive education  as  that  education  which  makes 
men  and  women  productive,  economic  units 
and  positive  social  factors  and  in  addition 
gives  them  the  means  of  culture  wherewith  to 
enjoy  life?  The  latter,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
be  the  ultimate  aim. 

To  cause  young  children  to  grow  up  to  be 
productive  economically,  socially  useful,  and  to 
enable  them  to  enjoy  tiie  richness  of  the  lives 
of  cultivated  men  and  women,  we  must  look 
to  it  that  these  same  qualities  are  found  in  the 
teachers.  I  would  have  every  teacher,  if  pos- 
sible, be  a  rather  intelligent  student  or  ob- 
server of  social  and  industrial  conditions.  Too 
frequently  a  teacher  excludes  himself  from 
the  real  life  of  the  community  and  shuts  him- 
self up  in  his  study  or  classroom.  He  does 
not  know  enough  about  social  and  economic 
life  about  him.  I  would  therefore  feel  like 
encouraging  teachers  to  improve  their  powers 
along  these  lines. 

In  the  next  place  too  manv  teachers  of  our 
children  are  not  really  great  teachers.  Many 
a  parent  can  teach  as  well  as  the  teacher  and 
yet  the  teacher  is  supposedly  the  expert  who 
knows  how  to  instruct  in  a  manner  more  effec- 
tive than  any  layman.  To  this  end  methods 
and  processes  must  be  mastered.  This  is  an 
old  plea  but  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  as 
teachers  we  were  not  always  real  experts  in 
our  art.  May  the  time  soon  come  when  we 
shall  know  how  to  prepare  teachers  and  to 
assist  them  in  becoming  expert,  just  as  well 
as  our  technical  schools  know  how  to  make 
engineers  or  our  medical  schools  how  to  make 
good  physicians. 

In  the  foregoing  scholarship  was  assumed. 
No  one  should  presume  to  teach  who  has  not 
the  elements  of  a  liberal  education.    In  addi- 
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tion  to  this  the  teacher  needs  a  keennesi  to 
perceive  the  natural  aptitudes  in  children  so 
that  for  their  individualities  due  allowance 
will  be  made,  lest  in  the  system  which  seems 
necessary  the  individuality  be  crushed  out 
This  too  is  a  superior  accomplishment.  To  be 
able  to  see  a  boy's  natural  talents  and  to  pro- 
vide means  for  their  development  is  no  mean 
art.  It  is  the  highest  act  of  teaching.  That 
such  teachers  would  be  desirable  is  self- 
evident.  Can  we  have  them?  Can  we  culti- 
vate them  ?  Can  we  make  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  teachers  men  and  women  who  measure  up 
in  some  degree  to  ideal  standards?  Isn't  it 
worth  trying  if  we  desire  to  make  education 
more  effective? 

Better  Supervision. — Coming  now  to  the 
third  factor  which  we  hold  will  make  educa- 
tion more  effective,  Better  Supervision,  the 
problem  is  brought  right  home  to  ourselves. 
For  I  take  it,  that  the  work  of  superintendents 
as  well  as  of  special  supervisors  is  to  super- 
vise the  teaching  done  in  the  schools  under 
their  control.  The  answers  of  fifty-eight 
superintendents  to  the  sixth  question  sent  out 
by  the  Journal  of  Education,  show  that  there 
is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  chief  function 
of  a  superintendent.  Of  the  fifty-eight  re- 
ferred to,  eleven  tiiink  that  the  superintendent 
should  be  primarily  an  administrative  officer, 
thirteen  expect  him  to  be  primarily  a  profes- 
sional expert,  twenty-seven  believe  he  should 
have  qualifications  for  both,  six  hold  that  he 
should  be  an  educational  expert  with  adminis- 
trative ability,  and  one  says  '* common  sense" 
is  the  chief  requisite  in  a  superintendent. 

Doubtless  all  of  you  have  read  the  answers 
to  all  the  questions  as  found  in  the  ''  Journal " 
but  I  bring  this  tabulation  before  you  to 
emphasize  ttie  fact  that  we  ourselves  do  not 
quite  agree  on  the  first  requisite  of  our  office. 

Generally  most  of  us,  I  believe,  will  agree 
with  the  answers  on  the  two  points  brought 
out.  We  have  professional  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative duties.  To  make  education  more 
effective,  which  needs  the  greater  improve- 
ment, the  professional  side  of  our  work  or 
the  administrative? 

However  others  may  answer  this  question, 
I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  duties  of 
the  superintendent  and  supervisor  which  are 
not  so  well  performed  as  they  might  be  are 
those  which  we  call  professional  duties.  We 
generally  are  called  upon  to  begin  our  work 
of  supervision  after  an  apparently  successful 
career  as  a  teacher,  without  any  special  train- 
ing for  the  new  work.  Under  such  condi- 
tions there  must  necessarily  be  considerable 
floundering  and  groping  in  darkness.  How 
many  of  us  began  our  work  in  supervising 
with  any  expert  training?  How  many  of  us 
began  our  work  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
sitting  quiet  and  feeling  our  way  during  the 
first  year  or  even  the  first  term?  By  this 
process  we  hope  to  find  light.  Some  of  us  do, 
and  some  of  us  no  doubt  do  not. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  here  is  this.  Al- 
though we  should  resent  cril^icism  of  the  sort 
mentioned  here,  if  it  were  made  by  outsiders, 
we  are  not  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  our  own 
shortcomings.    Seemg  our  deficiencies  shall  we 


not  put  forth  an  honest  effort  to  try  to  over- 
come them? 

I  have  this  suggestion  which  I  shall  give  for 
what  it  is  worth.  To  enter  the  field  of  super- 
vision, one  should  have  bad  special  training 
along  this  line.  He  might  be  taught  what  to 
look  for  and  having  found  conditions  in  i 
given  school  unsatisfactory,  how  to  go  about 
changing  them  to  more  satisfactory  conditiom. 
Too  many  educators  and  superintendents  upon  i 
finding  wrong  procedures  and  incorrect  metit* 
ods  employed  stop  with  negative  criticism. 
Such  a  course  is  not  only  not  useful,  bat 
harmful.  I  should  consider  that  man  a  poor 
expert  in  any  business  who  could  not  quck^ 
suggest  a  way  out  of  a  dilemma  or  a  wrong 
course.  Do  our  normal  schools  directly  pr^ 
pare  men  for  such  special  expert  work?  Na 
They  do  not.  They  aim  at  preparing  yoang 
people  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  acmal 
teacher.  Do  college  and  university  depart- 
ments of  education  prepare  men  for  expert 
supervision  ?  And  again  the  answer  is  in  the 
ne^tive  in  the  case  of  most  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

What  then  can  we  do  to  improve  our  voik 
so  as  to  make  it  more  efficient  and  const- 
quently  education  more  effective?  One  tbiog 
we  can  do.^  We  can  freely  exchange  exjien- 
ences  and  ideas  in  our  educational  meetings 
such  as  this,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  care  to 
improve  their  service.  Questions  like  tbcse 
would  naturally  come  up :  Suppose  yon  ban 
a  teacher  who  is  doing  mediocre  work,  bat 
who  can  be  trained  to  do  first-class  work,  bot 
would  you  proceed  to  get  better  service?  Or 
suppose,  if  you  please,  a  teacher  is  of  tbe 
helpless  kind,  who  has  little  or  no  managing 
or  teaching  power?  You  can't  dismiss  bet 
What  will  you  do  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
innocent  children  under  her  care  ?  Again,  ssp- 
pose  it  is  your  judgment  that  the  teacbiig 
processes  employed  by  a  teacher  are  not  of 
the  kind  to  bring  about  the  best  results,  what 
will  you  do?  Will  you  take  time  to  give  tui- 
tion enough  to  such  a  teacher?  Will  yoa urge 
her  to  read  works  on  pedagogy? 

I  bring  up  these  apparently  insigniBcant 
points  and  questions  to  remind  ourselves  dtai 
we,  as  well  as  our  teachers,  have  need  of  ia- 
provement  if  our  education  is  to  be  moie 
effective.  If  supervision  is  necessary  then 
that  supervision  should  be  an  intelligoit,  ex- 
pert service,  rendered  to  make  for  greatff 
efficiency  in  the  teacher  who  in  reality  toodNi 
the  lives  of  our  children.  We  sometimes  ask 
our  teachers  the  question.  How  much  have 
you  actually  accomplished?  Might  not  this 
same  question  be  applicable  to  our  own  work? 

All  of  the  above  is  true  of  the  spedal  super- 
visor whom  we  must  train  in  not  a  few  casei 
It  is  no  small  task  to  convey  to  a  superyisot 
our  own  high  ideals  which  she  in  turn  is  to 
impart  to  the  teachers  under  her  supervisioa- 

I  haven't  time  to  discuss  anything  more. 
But  I  do  want  to  mention  one  important  fact 
which  in  the  past  has  been  ignored  quite  gcoj 
erally  by  superintendents  and  supervisors.  I 
refer  to  the  results  of  the  researches  *n^^ 
periments  of  our  great  psychologists  and  pefl- 
agogijJts.  Too  often  results  of  greatest  in*- 
portance  have  been  ignored  as  so  much  noft- 
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sense  by  men  who  were  in  a  position  to  apply 
the  deouctions  and  conclusions  of  careful  ex- 
perimentalists. Most  men  rely  more  on  their 
own  crude  experience  which  is  greatly  limited 
than  on  the  results  of  scientific  experiments. 
We  superintendents  ought  to  be  as  open  to 
suggestions  from  those  great  educational  lead- 
ers of  our  generation  as  we  expect  our  teach- 
ers to  be  to  our  methods  and  plans. 

Having  spent  a  number  of  years  in  super- 
vising inexperienced  teachers  in  their  first  ef- 
forts at  teaching,  your  humble  servant  may 
take  this  part  of  our  calling  too  seriously. 
But  I  desire  to  repeat  a  former  statement  as 
I  am  about  to  dose.  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
chief  function  as  superintendents  and  super- 
visors is  to  increase  the  teaching  power  of 
those  tmder  our  supervision  by  causing  the 
teachers  to  grow  from  vear  to  year  in  ef- 
ficiency. Once  we  know  how  to  go  about  our 
work  in  a  more  effective  way,  teaching  will 
become  more  effective  and  consequently  edu- 
cation will  become  more  effective. 

In  conclusion  then  permit  me  to  sum  up 
what  I  have  tried  to  present  Granting  that 
the  material  side  of  our  school  equipment  is 
receiving  its  full  share  of  attention;  as  soon 
as  our  courses  of  study  are  adjusted  to  social 
and  economic  needs  of  the  community  with- 
out sacrificing  the  cultural  elements,  as  soon 
as  bjr  a  more  liberal  education  and  better  pro- 
fessional training  our  teaching  force  is  made 
more  efficient,  and  as  soon  as  we  ourselves 
can  render  a  better  expert  service,  so  soon  our 
education  will  become  more  effective.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  effectiveness  of  our  education 
varies  directly  as  we  make  progress  along 
these  three  lines.  There  are  doubtless  many 
others,  but  these  lie  rather  close  to  the  center. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

THE  convention  met  at  2  o'clock,  Supt. 
C.  F.  Hoban,  of  Dtmmore,  in  the 
chair.  The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  was 
by  Supt  Henry  Snyder,  of  Jersey  City,  on 
the 

ATTITUDB    OP    SUPERINTENDENT    TO    THE 

TEACHER. 

I  am  expected  to  discuss  the  attitude  of  the 
Superintendent  to  the  Teacher.  Before  doing 
so  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  official, 
or  legal  character  of  the  position  occupied  by 
each.  The  Superintendent  is  usually  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Education  or  Board  of 
Control.  The  city  or  borough  superintendent 
has  few  powers  distinctly  and  specifically  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  law.  He  is  weaker  gener- 
ally in  this  respect  than  the  county  superin- 
tendent Such  powers  as  he  exercises  are 
granted  to  him  by  the  rules  of  the  Board 
which  emplovs  him,  or  have  come  to  be  gen- 
erally conceded  to  him  because  of  long  cus- 
tom. These  may  be  taken  from  him  at  any 
moment,  especially  in  times  of  acute  con- 
troversy. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  myself  thoroughly  familiar  with  your 
new  Code  and  therefore  may  not  accurately 
represent  the  situation  of  the  Superintendent 


in  this  State  as  it  exists  under  the  Code.  My 
confidence  in  Dr.  Schaeffer  and  Dr.  Brum- 
baugh, who  were  members  of  the  Commission 
which  framed  your  new  school  legislation,  is 
so  implicit,  that  I  feel  that,  so  far  as  it  was 
suggested  by  them,  it  must  be  educationally 
correct  But  I  know  that  what  I  have  said  of 
the  weakness  of  the  position  of  the  Superin- 
tendent is  still  generally  true  throughout  the 
country. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  weakness  of  his 
statutory  power,  his  actual  moral  power  is 
great  His  realization  of  his  vulnerabili^  im- 
poses upon  him  the  necessity  of  eternal  dis- 
cretion, of  thoughtful,  sound  judgment  He 
is  consequently  an  educational  power,  re- 
spected by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  community  at  large.  It  is  credi- 
table to  the  general  bodv  of  Superintendents 
of  the  country  that,  weak  as  they  are  legally, 
they  maintain  so  forcefully  their  commanding 
positions  in  the  educational  community.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  position  in  any  field  of 
activity  so  anomalous,  and  filled  so  generally 
with  such  marked  success.  In  fact  the  very 
absence  of  legislation  conferring  upon  super- 
intendents specific  powers  in  supervision  is 
itself  a  tribute  to  the  skill  with  which  they 
have  exercised  their  conceded  powers,  for  if 
their  failure  in  administration  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  need  of  such 
legislation,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
enacted. 

The  Superintendent  faces  many  ways,  he 
has   many   relations   apparently   antagonistic, 
which  he  must  keep  in  harmony  so  that  they 
will  co-operate  in  the  work  of  education.    He 
is  the  executive  officer  and  general  adviser  of 
the  Board  of  Education.    He  must  know  and 
heed  the  demands  of  the  people,  for  it  is  they 
who  in  the  ultimate  analysis  dictate  the  edu- 
cational policy  to  be  followed,  and,  at  times, 
must  convince  and  guide  them,  if  possible. 
He  must  guide  and  direct  the  work  of  the 
teachers,  for  whose  success  or  failure  he  is 
held  responsible  although  he  may  not,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  have  any  voice  in  their 
selection.     So  also  the  official  or  rather  the 
legal  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  Superin- 
tendent  is  commonly   misunderstood.  ^  It   is 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  subordination,  as 
it  may  actually  be  from  the   standpoint  of 
salary  or  of  the  scope  of  duties.     But^  like 
the  superintendent,  the  teacher  is  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Education.     He  muces  his 
contract,    not   with   the    Superintendent,   but 
with  the  Board.     His  dismissal,  if  that  mis- 
fortune  befalls   him,   which    amounts   to  an 
abrogation  of  his  contract,  is  again  by  the 
Board,  not  by  the  Superintendent    He  is  very 
properly  regarded  as  the  center  of  educational 
interest,  professionally  considered.    There  has 
^own  up  around  him  a  body  of  laws  and 
judicial  aecisions  de|fiing  his  duties  and  his 
rights.    He  is  given  the  power  expressed  by 
the  phrase  "In  loco  parentis"  to  the  extent 
that   that   expression   implies.     In   his   legal 
position  the   teacher  must  ^  therefore   be   re- 
garded   as    co-ordinate    with    the    Superin- 
tendent 

I  have  briefly  referred  to  the  status  of  the 
Superintendent  and  of  the  teacher  for  the 
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purpose  of  emphasizing  the  word  which  ex- 
presses more  nearly  than  any  other  the  vitaliz- 
mg  force  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  the 
Superintendent  It  is  not  direction,  nor  dic- 
tation, nor  compulsion,  although  each  of  these 
may  be  used  at  times  with  entire  propriety. 
But  as  the  statutory  relation  of  the  Superin- 
tendent to  the  teacher  is  one  of  co-ordination, 
so  I  should  say  that  the  professional  relation 
should  be  that  of  co-operation.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  that  should  dictate  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Superintendent  to  the  teacher. 
This  co-operation  should  be  constantly  exerted 
to  answer  the  question,  eternal  in  education, 
"What  is  best  for  the  pupil?" 

Conferences. — In  order  that  there  may  be 
the  most  helpful  co-operation,  both  parties 
must  understand  each  other.  The  superin- 
tendent's instructions  mav  be  issued  in  a  gen- 
eral way  in  the  form  of  a  printed  course  of 
study  or  a  manual  of  duties,  or  specific  in- 
structions may  be  given  in  a  syllabus  or  by 
special  letter.  But  detailed  directions  are 
best  given  in  oral  conferences  with  super- 
visors or  principals,  as  must  be  the  case 
usually  in  large  systems,  but  often  held  directly 
with  the  class  teachers.  In  these  conferences 
free  speech  should  be  the  rule.  The  frankest 
discussion  should  be  solicited  from  all  parties. 
If  an  order  of  the  Board  is  to  be  explained 
there  is,  of  course,  no  room  for  discussion. 
But  if  an  educational  policy,  or  a  method  of 
teaching,  or  one  of  the  many  educational 
topics^  concerning  which  there  may  be  ground 
for  difference  of  opinion,  is  to^  be  presented 
and  discussed,  a  sincere  expression  should  be 
invited  from  everybody  present.  The  superin- 
tendent, while  expressing  his  own  views, 
should  seek  to  profit  by  the  views  of  others. 
He  should  not  assume  a  false  pride  in  the 
infallibility  of  his  position,  nor  be  tempted 
to  assume  the  role  of  dictator.  The  wise 
superintendent  will  often  modify  his  instruc- 
tions after  hearing  the  opinions  of  the 
thoughtful  teacher.  Buf,  after  all,  because  of 
his  wider  and  better  opportunities  for  observ- 
ing educational  tendencies  and  demands,  and 
his  more  frequent  points  of  contact  with 
varying  educational  sentiment,  he  should  not 
have  any  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  wis- 
dom of  his  views  or  instructions,  that  is,  if 
they  are  wise. 

Encouragement — "Men  are  only  boys 
grown  tall."  Just  as  we  are  constantly  ad- 
vising teachers  to  seek  to  encourage  their 
pupils  by  commending  good  work,  so  the 
teacher  feels  grateful  on  receiving  the  com- 
mendation of  the  superintendent.  The  visits 
of  the  superintendent  are  infrequent  enough 
to  warrant  him  in  leaving  behind  him  the 
encouragement  fo  greater  effort  and  better 
work  which  follows  this  commendation.  And, 
I  ought  to  say,  it  is  easy  to  find  reason  for 
praise,  for  most  of  the  work  done  in  the 
schools  is  very  commendable.  The  inferior 
work  is  really  exceptional 

Criticism,—!  do  not  mean  that  the  superin- 
tendent should  not  criticise.  On  the  other 
hand,  criticism  is  one  of  his  important  duties. 
But  I  do  mean  that  it  is  only  one,  and  one 
that  should  be  exercised  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.     When  properly  applied  it  recog- 


nizes good  work  as  well  as  condenms  bad 
work.  ^  In  the  latter  case  it  is  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  of  hdofulness. 
Unless  it  serves  this  purpose  It  is  not  oxdy 
useless,  it  is  harmful. 

Recognition. — When  a  teacher  is  in  charge 
of  his  class  he  should  be  regarded  as  supreme, 
even  over  the  visiting^  superintendent  The 
latter  should  take  special  pains  to  express  his 
recognition  of  this  supremacy.  It  ccmiirms 
most  decidedly  the  impression  of  the  teacher's 
final  authority  which  we  should  always  sexk 
to  instil  in  the  minds  of  pupils,  and  <u>es  the 
superintendent  no  harm,  not  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  lowering  his  dignity.  The  exhiUtioii 
of  the  highest  school  authority  subordinating 
himself,  under  these  circumstances,  to  the 
power  and  direction  of  the  teacher  can  not 
fail  to  exalt  the  latter  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils  and  exact  from  them  the  same  tribute 
of  respect  and  confidence  in  die  teacher  as 
the  superintendent  pays.  At  the  same  time 
the  teacher  must  feel  that  his  power  of  con- 
trol has  been  stren^hened  by  ^e  formal  rec- 
ognition of  his  position  and  must  feel  grate- 
ful for  the  consideration  shown  offidaOy  to 
it  and  to  him  personally.  It  must  be  de- 
plored when  the  visiting  superintendent  fails 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni^  of  teach- 
ing pupils  this  wholesome  lesson,  if  he  gives 
directions  of  any  kind  to  pupils  without  first 
securing  the  teacher's  permission  to  do  sa 
Underlying:  all  this  is  the  desire  for  co-opera- 
tion in  doing  what  is  best  for  pupils. 

Protection. — It  is  to  the  superintendent  that 
complaints  are  generally  made  concerning  the 
actions  of  teachers  toward  pupils.  A  very 
short  experience  is  sufficient  to  show  the  su- 
perintendent the  folly  of  forming  hasty  con- 
clusions from  such  complaints.  The  wise 
superintendent  will  seek  to  justify  the  teacher, 
or  will  at  least  only  listen  attentively  and 
then  investigate  before  reaching  a  conclusion. 
He  will  find  in  most  cases  that  the  complaint 
is  groundless.  But  even  if  he  should  find 
that  the  teacher  has  offended,  has  violated 
some  rule,  or  has  been  guilty  of  bad  practice, 
unless  the  offense  has  terminated  the  teacher's 
usefulness  and  warrants  dismissal,  the  super- 
intendent, while  expressing  his  disapproval 
and  censure,  or  even  recommending  severer 
penalty,  should  extend  his  protection  to  the 
teacher  as  against  the  parent  or  pupil.  This 
policy  is  wise,  not  only  because  it  strengthens 
the  authority  of  the  teacher  when  it  needs 
strengthening,  but  because  the  condemnation 
of  the  teacher  with  the  pupil's  knowledge  is 
injurious  to  the  pupil. 

Helfing  the  Young  Teacher^-^lt  is  often 
tempting  to  assume  that  the  young  teacher, 
the  bepnner,  is  properly  qualified  to  perform 
his  duties  satisfactorilv,  and  to  expect  that  he 
shall  show  all  the  skill  possessed  by  those 
more  experienced.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
practice  is  more  common  among  principals 
tiian  among  superintendents.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  such  a  teacher,  as  all  of  us  who  have 
been  in  the  work  for  a  long  time,  must  know 
whether  he  has  had  no  prof essional  training 
or  is  a  graduate  of  an  emcient  normal  school, 
must  lack  much  of  the  effectiveness  which 
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cperience  will  bring,  must  make  many  mis- 
kes,  and  needs  the  most  persistent  assist- 
ice  and  guidance.  We  must  refrain  from 
istily  condemning  such  a  teacher  when  he 
akes  a  mistake.  We  should  be  charitable 
toQgh  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  should  have 
ne  under  similar  circumstances,  or  even  be 
ndid  enough  to  ask  ourselves  what  we 
tiially  did  do  when  we  were  perhaps 
milarly  situated,  in  the  days  when  our  ex- 
trience  began.  There  is  room  here  for  the 
*harity"  that  "suffereth  long  and  is  kind"; 
e  "charity"  that  "vaunteth  not  itself,  is 
yt  puffed  up." 

Salaries, — The  Superintendent  in  a  certain 
nse  represents  the  Board  of  Education  in 
e  ordinary  everyday  conduct  of  the  school 
ipartment  He  may  feel  impelled  by  his 
DM  of  loyalty  to  the  Board  to  justify  every 
ilicy  which  the  Board  or  the  community  is 
dined  to  adopt.  If  the  Board  deems  it  good 
ilicy  to  pa^  low  salaries,  the  Superintendent 
ig  think  It  his  dutv  to  advocate  the  same 
locy.  Sometimes*  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
iperintendent  lacks  the  courage  to  urge  a 
leral  policy  in  this  regard.  While  the  super- 
Indent  is  the  representative  of  the  Board 
I  should  also  remember  that  he  is  a  teacher 
td  an  influential  representative  of  the  teach- 
g  profession,  and  should  on  every  opportune 
session  urge  liberal  salaries  for  teachers. 
e  is  in  a  position  to  know  the  financial  needs 
I  teachers,  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  gen- 
ally,  the  hopelessness  of  expecting  that 
idlers  can  increase  their  income  materially 
(Other  ultra-professional  ways,  the  remunera- 
»  secnred  by  workers  in  other  professional 
dds,  and  the  increased  efficiency  which  fol- 
«8  the  comfort  made  possible  by  satisfactory 
npensation.  His  views,  sincerely  and 
robly  expressed,  are  bound  to  have  weij^ht 

impressing  the  Board  and  the  community. 
I  so  way,  it  seems  to  me,  can  the  superin- 
ndcnt  exemplify  the  spirit  of  co-operation  in 
more  beneficial  manner. 
Professional  Control. — ^The  superintendent 
ould  be  a  consistent  and  persistent  advocate 

the  professional  or  educational  control  of 
e  schools.  He  should  aim  always  to  ex- 
ide  those  influences,  non-educational,  or 
Iher  oneducational,  which  seek  sometimes  to 
Knde  themselves  into  the  conduct  of  school 
birs.  I  am  referring  here  particularly  to 
e  influences,  which  are  sometimes  political, 
ut  often  personal,  which  are  exerted  to  se- 
|re  the  appointment,  promotion,  or  transfer 

teadiers.  He  should  be  the  strongest  op- 
ncnt  of  the  various  forms  of  favoritism 
kidi  these  vicious  forces  inflict  upon  teach- 
t  He  should  strive  openljr  to  bring  about 
policy  under  whose  operation  teachers  may 
ipcct  professional  competency  to  be  rec- 
jnized  and  rewarded. 

Tenure. — ^Nothing  is  more  distracting  to 
^ers,  and  more  likely  to  diminish  their  ef- 
ekireness  in  teachmg  than  a  feeling  of  in- 
cnrity  in  their  positions.  No  matter  how 
ttipetent  the  teacher  or  how  much  assurance 
'  nay  have  had  of  the  satisfaction  which  his 
vk  has  given  Ae  superintendent,  his  use- 
ihcss  will  be  diminished  if  he  has  only  a 


yearns  tenure  and  he  recognizes  that  the  pos- 
sibility exists  that  he  may  not  be  re-appointed 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  necessarily 
labors  under  constant  dread,  particularly  if  he 
knows  that  there  are  others  seeking  positions, 
and,  perhaps,  his  position.  I  have  sdways  been 
an  advocate  of  life  tenure  of  teachers  after 
their  efficiency  has  been  demonstrated  and  hope 
that  all  superintendents  will  take  a  similar 
position.  I  have  yet  to  learn  where  a  yearly 
tenure  systematically  removed  incompetent 
teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  poor  teachers  retained  from 
year  to  vear  in  spite  of  their  yearly  tenure. 
My  conclusion,  based  on  extended  observation, 
is  that  the  teachers  serving  under  permanent 
tenure  are  as  competent,  if  not  more  so,  as 
those  to  be  found  in  districts  in  which  yearly 
tenure  is  the  practice. 

The  Other  Side.—ln  all  that  I  have  said  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  willing 
to  excuse  every  offense  which  the  teacher  may 
commit.  There  are  times,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
when  there  is  need  of  drastic  action  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent  He  would  be  a 
weak  superintendent,  indeed,  if  when  such 
occasions  arose,  he  did  not  perform  his  whole 
duty  to  the  schools  and,  indeed,  to  the  great 
body  of  faithful  teachers,  and  did  not  recom- 
mend severe  punishment  and  even  dismissal, 
should  all  his  professional  efforts  to  secure 
faithful  and  loytd  co-operation  have  failed. 

But,  after  all,  he  should  not  allow  the  excep- 
tional unpleasant  incidents,  which  may  occur  m 
his  conduct  of  his  office,  to  distort  his  views  of 
the  teachers'  work,  or  to  destroy  his  confidence 
in  their  earnestness  and  loyalty.  His  attitude 
toward  them  must  still  continue  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  general  principle  that  they  merit 
his  helpfulness  and  loyalty,  and  by  the  need 
for  his  co-operation. 

Supt.  H.  J.  Wightman,  of  Lower  Mar- 
ion, continued  the  discussion  much  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  might  say  Amen  to  what  Supt.  Snyder 
has  said  in  his  clear-cut  and  most  complete 
paper  and  do  my  part  well,  but  I  shall,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  I  have  not  seen  the 
paper  for  discussion,  only  mention  in  brief 
a  few  points  touching  the  subject 

The  attitude  of  the  Superintendent  to 
his  teachers  should  be  that  of  organirer  of 
the  general  plans  and  schemes  of  education 
adapted  to  the  community  concerned.  As 
it  was  well  put  yesterday,  he  should  be  the 
architect  and  prepare  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  working  out  by  the  teachers. 

The  attitude  of  the  superintendent  to  his 
teachers  should  be  that  of  helper  in  bring- 
ii^  the  best  help  from  all  sources  to  his 
teachers;  the  best  from  educational  litera- 
ture, the  best  extension  courses,  the  best 
library  facilities,  the  best  educational  speak- 
ers, etc. 

The  attitude  of  the  superintendent  to  his 
teachers  should  be  that  of  helper  in  bring- 
ing his  teachers  to  the  best  practice,  by 
enabling  them  to  visit  schools  where  they 
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will  get  new  ideas  and  inspiration  and 
breadth,  and  by  enabling  them  to  attend 
national  and  state  and  otfher  professional 
meetings. 

The  attitude  of  the  superintendent  to  his 
teachers  should  be  that  of  a  buffer  for 
unjust  criticism  of  parents  and  for  unfair 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 

The  attitude  of  the  superintendent  should 
not  be  that  of  a  dictatorial  boss,  but  rather 
diat  of  a  leader  and  co-worker  for  the  gen- 
eral leavening  and  uplifting  of  all. 

His  attitude  should  be  that  of  a  leader 
of  his  teachers  in  educational  principles 
and  practice  in  educational  thought  and  ac- 
complishment. 

His  attitude  should  be  such  as  to  bring 
about  the  highest  happiness  and  comfort 
and  fullest  growth  ox  his  teachers.  He 
should  stand  as  the  teachers'  attorney  for 
reasonable  salaries  and  proper  school  con- 
ditions. 

The  superintendent  needs  to  be  a  man 
with  a  wide  margin  in  which  are  broad 
sympathy  for  the  earnest,  honest  and  faith- 
ful; in  which  margin  is  fearlessness  to 
attack  disintegrating,  demoralizing,  dead- 
ening forces  that  prey  upon  the  teachers 
and  schools.  There  cannot  be  a  ragged 
edge  between  the  superintendent  and  his 
teachers  and  have  satisfactory  returns. 

The  superintendent's  attitude  in  these 
days  must  always  be  unswerving  for  ad- 
vancement and  for  square  dealing. 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  Supt.  J.  N. 
Adee,  of  Johnstown. 

OFFICERS  FOK   NEXT   YEAR. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nomina- 
tions was  presented  by  Supt  Jackson,  as 
follows : 

President — C.  C  Green,  Beaver  Falls. 

1st  Vice  President — S.  E.  Downs,  Latrobe. 

2nd  Vice  President — George  Howell,  Scran- 
ton. 

3rd  Vice  President — Edward  S.  Ling,  Lock 
Haven. 

Secretary — D.  A.  Harman,  Hazleton. 

Treasurer — B.  S.  Bayle,  Ambridge. 

Executive  Committee — Charles  S.  Foos, 
Reading;  C.  F.  Hoban,  Dunmore,  and  J.  L. 
Allison,  Wilkinsburg. 

Education  Council — ^James  J.  Palmer,  Oil 
City,  3  years. 

After  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  re- 
port as  above,  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions  was  read  and  approved.  The 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  general  Association  were  reported  by 
the  respective  committees  for  approval  by 
this  department  and  also  by  that  of  the 
County  Superintendents.  They  are  found 
on  page  375  of  this  issue  of  The  Journal, 
and  on  page  46  of  the  annual  report  of 
proceedings. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENCE. 


THE  first  session  of  the  Department oi 
County  Superintendence  convened  ii 
the  Music  Room  of  the  William  Penn  ^ 
School  on  Wednesday,  December  27,  at  n 
o'clock,  with  Supt.  James  J.  Bevan,  of  Gff* 
bon  County,  in  the  chair.  The  Pre^dot 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and,  after 
appropriate  preliminary  remarks,  readtk 
foUowing  paper: 

SOME   CONDITIONS   AND   TESTS   OF   EFFECnS 
COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

Aside  from  the  scholastic  and  profo* 
sional  fitness  and  attainments  of  the  siqie^ 
intendent,  aside  from  his  preparation  al 
experience  as  a  teacher,  there  constanAr 
confront  the  man  in  the  field  certain  ooofr 
tions  which  vitally  affect  the  efficiengd 
his  work  as  a  superintendent.  This  pipd 
aims  to  present  some  of  these  conditir^ 
for  consideration  and  to  offer  thereoo 
brief  comment  based  upon  observation 
experience. 

Some  of  the  conditions  to  which  I 
are  (i)  the  teacher  as  he  affects  the 
poses  and  plans  of  the  superintendent 
school  improvement;  (2)  uie  pu|Ml  and 
environment;  (3)  the  school  board  and 
policies;  and  (4)  the  community  and 
ideals. 

It  is  sufficient  to  state  without  a 
that  the  teacher  affects  more  intensi' 
than  any  other  one  agency  the  rea 
of   the   results   for   which  tbe  stqi 
plans  and  labors.    In  the  solitude  of 
office  or  the  study  he  can  make  plana,  pi 
pare  schedules  and  programs,  and  p 
for  the  foreseen  details  of  their  ini 
tion  and  operation — all  of  which  vaxf 
and  almost  without  exception  ar 
lent  in  themselves,  but  it  is  the  schooi 
and  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher  thi 
that  efficacy  of  any  or  all  of  these  plans 
tried  and  tested  or  ignored  and  nalli! 
The  preparation  of  plans,  and  publia! 
of  curricula,  or  the  announcement  of  ' 
we  propose  to  do  or  to  have  others 
though  necessary  and  commendable,  is 
the  easier  part  of  the  whole  task  before 
We  should  not  deceive  ourselves— to 
nothing  about  deceiving  others — by 
ing  this  to  be  supervision.    In  the 
work  of  the  school-room  the  teacher 
be  reckoned  with  before  we  can 
the  task  accomplished  and  the  school  1 
proved  as  a  result  of  our  effort    The 
then  is  with  the  teacher,  his  attitude  to 
the  policies  of  the  superintendent,  and 
activity  and  sincerity  in  carrying  or 
tempting  to  carry  into  effect  such  plans 
policies.    This  brings  to  mind  one  of 
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real  difficulties  of  our  daily  work— one  of 
the  stem  tests  of  a  supervisor's  efficiency. 
£fficiei\cy  here  involves  certain  knowledge 
and  ahihty  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor. 
He  must  know  or  be  able  to  discern  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  the  disposition  of 
the  teacher,  his  likes,  and  dislikes,  his  tastes 
and  failings,  his  capacity  or  incapacity,  and 
his  willingness  or  unwillingness  to  pursue 
with  intelligence,  energy  and  fidelity  what 
the  supervisor  seeks  to  have  done  in  that 
school.  His  task  here  is  to  explain  and  to 
unfold  his  plan,  or  his  method,  to  the  unin- 
formed teacher;  to  inspire  and  arouse  the 
indifferent  or  indolent,  if  that  be  possible; 
to  encouraee  the  timid  and  diffident;  and  to 
seek  the  advice,  the  criticism,  as  well  as  the 
co-operation  of  the  capable,  confident,  and 
successful  teacher  in  every  vital  and  pro- 
gressive policy  in  school  work.  In  this 
important  task  he  is  not  responsible,  and 
must  not  be  held  accountable  for  tiie 
failure  of  the  incapable,  the  jopposition  of 
the  hostile,  nor  the  unconcern  of  the  lazy 
or  born-tired  teacher.  The  remedy  for 
such  hindrance  lies  elsewhere  and  involves 
another  problem  in  school  administration 
upon  which  the  superintendent  is  only  an 
advisory  factor.  But  the  point  here  is  that 
efficient  supervision  demands  capacity  to 
read  human  nature  as  it  exists  in  teachers 
in  common  schools  and  the  capacity  to  lead 
them  on  to  better  and  higher  effort  in 
teaching  mutual  assistance  and  activity. 
Not  all  of  the  plans  and  efforts  of  the 
supervisor  will  prove  worthy  of  continu- 
ance, but  such  as  are  can  be  made  effective 
through  the  medium  of  the  teacher's  dail^ 
work.  It  is  by  the  appeal  to  the  intelli- 
gence, conscience,  and  professional  pride  of 
the  teaching  force  under  him  ^at  the 
supervisor  must  exert  his  most  potent  influ- 
ence in  the  advancement  of  his  schools. 
His  plans  must  be  submitted  to  the  test  of 
the  teacher's  capacity  and  willingness  to 
follow  them.  He  must  see  the  teacher's 
work  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view.  He 
must  regard  with  sense,  sympathy,  and 
toleration  the  limitations  which  circum- 
scribe the  teacher's  vision  and  the  condi- 
tions which  restrict  his  efforts.  Instances 
from  your  experience  and  mine  may  be 
multiplied  to  show  that  herein  lies  the  most 
promising  opportunity  of  the  school  super- 
visor to  bring  about  what  he  considers  most 
necessary  and  imperative. 

The  pupil  and  his  environment  is  perhaps 
the  next  concern  of  the  superintendent. 
The  school  exists  for  right  training  of  the 
pupil,  and  such  training  is  greatly  affected 
by  his  environment.  The  value  of  eveiy 
school  exercise  or  influence  must  be  esti- 
mated by  its  effect  in  the  training  of  the 
pupil,  so  far  as  ifts  effect  may  be  definitely 


determined.  The  school  is  visited  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  adaptation  to  and 
the  influence  of  the  school  upon  the  pupil— 
the  teacher's  manner  and  method;  the  mo- 
tive and  content  of  the  curriculum;  the 
habits  of  study,  thought,  and  conduct  ap- 
parent in  the  pupil;  school  equipment  and 
surroundings.  The  ability  to  readi  the 
pupil, — to  influence  his  will,  to  arouse  his 
interest,  to  direct  his  self  activities,  and  to 
lead  him  on  to  right  habits  of  thought,  ac- 
curacy, and  neatness — ^this  ability  is  &e 
best  measure  of  the  teacher's  worth.  Ac- 
cording to  this  standard  the  supervisor  de- 
termines whether  in  his  opinion  the  teacher 
and  the  teaching  is  good,  bad  or  indifferent 
Supervision  to  be  efficient  should  correctlv 
observe  improvement,  progress,  and  growui 
rather  than  knowledge  and  present  class 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  He  is 
the  best  teacher  who  can  do  the  most  for 
the  pupil,  and  the  efficient  supervisor  will 
be  alert  to  discern  this  ability  in  the  teacher 
and  prompt  to  accord  him  the  credit  due  for 
such  ability  A  superintendent  in  our  own 
State  just  a  few  weeks  ago  said  to  a  young 
teacher  in  his  district,  who  began  to  teach 
under  him  last  September. 

"  Miss ,  I  may  not  have  told  you 

in  so  many  words  before  what  I  think  of 
your  work  thus  far  in  our  district,  but  I 
wish  to  tell  you  so  now.  I  have  been  sizing 
up  your  work  in  a  quiet  way  and  I  am 
ready  now  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  satis- 
factory; and  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing more  than  I  believe." 

The  teacher  owes  a  duty  to  the  pupil  that 
cannot  be  fully  performed  without  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  pupil's  capacity,  disposi- 
tion and  environment.  The  study  of  the 
pupil,  therefore,  is  essential  to  fitness  in 
teaching,  and  no  supervision  of  school  work 
can  be  effective  or  thorough  that  does  not 
emphasize  this  indispensable  qualification. 
The  superintendent  who  can  lead  the  teach- 
ing force  under  his  supervision  to  appre- 
ciate the  great  difference  between  teaching 
boys  and  teaching  books,  and  to  observe 
this  truth  in  daily  practice  in  the  class 
room,  possesses  the  power  to  bring  it  from 
darkness  into  light  and  to  transform  much 
of  the  present-day  practice  of  "hearing 
recitations "  of  text  book  matter  with  no 
conscious  aim  and  little  known  result  into 
an  intelligent,  purposeful  process  of  "real 
teaching  "  or  of  training  the  human  powers 
through  observation,  interested  effort, 
thoughtful  study  and  consistent  application. 
The  man  in  the  supervisor's  office  who  is 
doing  this  for  the  pupil  in  his  district  or 
county  is  indeed  a  successful  officer  and  a 
potent  factor  in  the  work  of  adjusting  the 
school  to  the  child  and  not  the  chik)  to 
the  curriculum. 
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Supt.  G.  B.  Milnor,  of  Lycoming  County, 
followed  with  a  paper  upon 

ASSISTANT  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  need  of  assistance  in  the  work  of 
County  Superintendents  is  no  longer  ques- 
tioned in  Pennsylvania.  The  supervision 
of  300  schools  covering  an  area  of  1,200 
Square  miles  by  one  superintendent  in 
seven  months  can  not  be  most  effective. 
Visits  must  be  short  and  infrequent  with 
little  time  to  gain  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
real  weaknesses  of  the  school  and  how  they 
may  be  most  successfully  remedied.  Then 
too  the  clerical  work  has  been  materially 
increased  by  the  passage  of  the  new  code, 
thereby  increasing  the  need  of  assistance 
in  this  department  of  a  superintendent's 
labors. 

Under  present  conditions  school  super- 
vision is  weakest  where  it  is  most  needed — 
in  country  districts.  In  the  cities  and  bor- 
oughs are  found  the  strongest  teachers, 
those  with  the  longest  experience,  many  of 
whom  received  their  preliminary  training 
in  the  country  districts  but  were  finally  at- 
tracted to  the  city  positions,  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  longer  terms  and  larger 
salaries.  These  teachers  usually  hold  high 
grade  certificates  and  have  acquired  suffi- 
cient skill  to  do  satisfactory  work  with  less 
supervision  than  those  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  the  majority  are  teaching  on 
provisional  certificates  and  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  force  leaves  the  profession  every 
year.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teaching  force  of  the  country 
will  ever  reach  that  of  the  cities  and  towns 
as  long  as  the  present  difference  in  salaries 
and  length  of  terms  exists,  but  it  will  un- 
doubtedW  increase  with  the  advent  of  more 
extended  and  systematic  supervision. 

In  looking  over  the  field  we  find  that 
many  states  have  preceded  Pennsylvania  in 
enacting  laws  providing  for  more  extended 
supervision  of  rural  sc1k>o1s.  In  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  practically  the  entire 
rural  population  has  professional  super- 
vision. Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island  and  Vermont  have  also  made  marked 
progress  in  this  direction.  Clerical  assist- 
ants are  provided  for  county  superin- 
tendents in  Wisconsin.  In  Minnesota 
counties  with  150  or  more  districts  have 
assistant  county  superintendents.  In  New 
Jersey  $600  a  year  is  appropriated  for  every 
township  that  employs  a  superintendent. 
Oregon  and  California  provide  all  neces- 
sary office  help,  and  in  North  Dakota  the 
matter  of  supervision  is  so  arranged  that 
not  more  than  fifty  schools  are  assigned  to 
a  superintendent  or  deputy.  "More  regu- 
lar and  increased  attendance,  greater  econ- 
omy   in    the    expenditure   of    money    and 


greater  interest  in  the  schools  on  the  put 
of  the  community  in  general  are  some  of 
the  beneficial  results  claimed  for  ifi^reued 
supervision  where  it  has  been  put  into 
operation. 

The  new  Pennsylvania  school  code  ooit 
provides  for  assistant  county  superiih 
tendents  in  cotmties  with  200  or  mnt 
teachers.  Assuming  that  the  next  legisb- 
ture  will  provide  sufficient  funds  to  pif 
their  salaries,  we  have  now  arrived  at  te 
point  of  determining  how  the  new  systca 
may  be  most  effectively  put  into  eflfed 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  code  assistant 
superintendents  are  required  to  diligent 
visit  the  schools  assigned  them  fay  die 
county  superintendent,  to  see  that  tihe 
schools  are  properly  graded  and  that  dien 
is  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study,  to  in- 
spect school  property,  assist  with  exanuin- 
tions,  meet  with  school  directors  for  cat- 
ferences  when  necessary  and  make  reporti 
to  the  county  superintendents  ooncemi^; 
the  schools  they  have  visited,  with  needed 
recommendations  which  may  be  retimied 
to  school  boards  by  the  superintendents^ 

Some  of  the  details,  not  stated  in  tbe 
Code,  which  may  arise  first  in  organiso; 
the  system  of  assistant  supervision  are: 
How  may  the  work  of  supervision  be  dis- 
tributed so  as  to  secure  the  most  desinUe 
results?  How  may  the  assistant  super- 
visors accomplish  the  greatest  good  for  Ik 
communities  to  which  they  are  assigned  sad 
what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  iqKXti 
which  the  assistants  shall  make  to  die 
county  superintendents? 

In  the  management  of  industries  the  belt 
results  are  obtained  where  responsibifitf  ii 
undivided.  The  same  principle  will  app^ 
in  school  supervision.  In  distributing  die 
duties  of  supervision  then  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  code  it  would  sees 
that  each  county  should  be  cUvided  into  as 
many  districts  as  there  are  supervison, 
including  the  superintendent  This  is  the 
plan  adopted  in  Allegheny  counbr  wlieft 
the  system  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
years.  Superintendent  Hamilton  states 
that  he  has  divided  his  county  into  fov 
parts  giving  each  of  his  three  assistsirti 
his  field  of  work.  He  takes  one  secdoo 
and  goes  here  and  there  over  the  endre 
county.  Sometimes  two  or  three  saper^ 
visors  will  visit  the  same  school  in  case  it 
needs  critical  attention,  and  all  die  mral 
schools  will  be  visited  two  and  some  of  tbe 
poorer  ones  three  times  a  year.  Ead* 
assistant  holds  a  series  of  meetings  in  his 
district  for  the  purpose  of  giving  actnal 
instruction  in  school  work,  die  superin- 
tendent attending  as  many  of  these  as 
possible.  This  plan  so  well  organized  in 
Allegheny  cotmty  is  likely  the  most  feasible 
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under  present  conditions  and  one  which 
can  be  safely  adopted  without  fear  of 
failure,  its  strongest  feature  being  that  it 
places  upon  a  single  individual  the  responsi- 
bility of  securing  improvement  in  teachers 
and  schools,  as  well  as  creating  a  greater 
school  interest  in  the  various  communities 
in  which  he  works.  The  knowledge  of  this 
responsibility  will  undoubtedly  prove  a 
great  incentive  toward  bringing  forth  the 
best  effort  from  those  in  supervisory  posi- 
tions. 

Dr.  Bagley  in  his  Craftsmanship  in 
Teaching  spc^iks  of  three  steps  that  must 
be  taken  in  order  to  get  the  best  results 
from  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 
I.  They  must  know  what  is  expected  of 
them — ^there  must  be  a  course  of  study 
calling  for  definite  results.  2.  Teachers 
must  know  how  these  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. 3.  Each  teacher  must  be  made  to 
feel  the  responsibility  for  accomplishing 
these  results.  The  development  of  this  re- 
sponsibility is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  difficult  problems  in  education.  "To 
engender  in  ^oung  teachers  an  effective 
prejudice  against  scampered  work,  against 
making  excuses,  against  the  seductive 
allurements  of  ease  and  comfort  and  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  is  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  that  is  laid  upon  the 
normal  school,  the  training  school  and  the 
teachers'  college.  We  want  teachers  who 
will  work  steadfastly  and  unremittingly 
toward  the  attainment  of  a  stated  end — ^who 
will  do  things  they  do  not  want  to  do  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  some  end  that 
ought  to  be  attained.  Extended  super- 
vision, if  it  is  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  for  the  educational  advancement 
Siroughcut  the  state,  must  primarily  exert 
an  influence  that  will  prove  helpful  for  the 
great  body  of  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers  now  engaged  in  public  school 
work.  They  must  know  the  course  of 
study.  They  must  know  how  to  teach  it, 
and  be  held  responsible  for  the  results. 
Dr.  Bryan  says  that  the  best  supervisors 
are  those  who  can  make  poor  teachers  into 
good  teachers.  Such  a  result  can  not 
always  be  accomplished  even  by  the  best 
supervisors  but  the  improvement  of  the 
teaching  force  is  an  object  that  should  be 
kept  strongly  to  the  front  under  the  new 
plan  of  supervision. 

To  accomplish  this  end  assistants  with 
tact,  skill,  training  and  energy  must  be 
secured.  Under  the  new  system  these  men 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
schools  more  frequently  with  longer  periods 
for  the  observation  of  teaching,  when  weak- 
nesses may  be  corrected  and  helpful  sug- 
gestions offered.  A  more  extensive  sys- 
tem of  rural  school  records  may  be  installed 


showing  the  monthly  standing  of  pupils,  the 
backward  and  retarded  pupils  with  cause, 
the  ground  covered  in  the  various  branches 
each  month,  special  exercises  held  and  the 
work  done  by  parents  and  teachers'  meet- 
ings, etc  Records  of  this  kind  should  be 
so  aranged  that  supervisors  may  easily 
secure  desired  information  concerning  the 
work  of  the  school  along  any  direction. 

The  organization  of  a  regular  system  of 
teachers'  meetings  in  the  various  districts 
of  each  county  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing actual  school  work  will  be  one  of 
the  strongest  factors  under  extended  super- 
vision for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching 
force.  The  real  difficulties  and  problems  of 
the  schools  can  here  be  considered  and  an 
opportunity  offered  for  review  and  discus- 
sion of  the  great  abundance  of  educational 
literature  now  beins^  published  with  which 
all  progressive  teachers  should  be  familiar. 
With  increased  supervision  an  opportunity 
will  also  be  given  for  supervisors  to  attend 
the  regular  meetings  of  directors  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  whatever  assistance  they 
may  need  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

I  have  attempted  a  discussion  of  the  plan 
of  increased  supervision  offered  by  the  new 
code  as  the  one  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  commission  and  presented  as  the  most 
feasible  system  that  could  be  secured  from 
the  last  Legislature. 

Other  states  have  systems  of  supervision 
whereby  supervisors  are  appointed  for 
every  40  or  50  schools.  A  similar  plan 
has  been  put  into  successful'  operation  in 
our  own  State — in  Elk  County,  by  Super- 
intendent Sweeney.  While  the  plan  is  an 
ideal  one  further  legislative  action  must  be 
had  before  it  can  be  adopted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Success  for  the  present  plan  will 
mean  much  for  the  future  extension  of 
rural  supervision.  If  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  proposed  system  will  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  the  teaching  force 
as  well  as  more  thorough  preparation  for 
pupils,  if  it  shall  create  a  higher  standard 
for  rural  education,  arouse  a  healthy  school 
sentiment  in  rural  districts  and  niake  the 
school  a  centre  of  greater  interest  in  every 
community,  we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
ask  for  further  legislation  in  this  direction. 
Let  us  hope  that  Pennsylvania,  realizing 
that  the  product  of  her  schools  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  her  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial supremacy,  may  yet  organize  a 
system  of  rural  supervision  commensurate 
with  her  boundless  wealth  and  magnificent 
resources. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  by  the  fol- 
lowing superintendents  was  practical  and 
profitable:  Supts.  J.  W.  Sweeney,  of  Elk; 
I.  H.  Russell,  Erie ;  Daniel  A.  Khne,  Perry ; 
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.  J.  Kochlcr,  Wayne;  W.  W.  Evans,  Co- 
umbia;  J.  H.  Landis,  Montgomery;  J. 
Kelso  Green,  Cumberland;  J.  W.  Snoke, 
Lebanon,  and  George  A.  Grim,  Northamp- 
ton. 

The  President  appointed  the  following 
committees : 

Committee  on  Resolutions — Supt.  H.  Milton 
Roth,  Adams  countv;  Supt.  Ira  N.  McCloskejr, 
Qinton  county,  and  Supt.  I.  H.  Russell,  Erie 
county. 

Committee  on  Nominations — Supt  George 
A.  Grim,  Northampton  county;  Supt.  Wm.  £. 
Tobias.  Qearfield  county,  and  Supt.  J.  Kelso 
Green,  Cumberland  coun^. 


♦- 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  first  period  of  this  session  was 
taken  by  Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton,  of 
Allegheny  county,  who  read  the  following 
paper  on 

NEW    DUTIES    AND    OPPORTUNITIES    OF    THE 
COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The  first  new  duty  of  the  county  super- 
intendent is  to  make  supervision  by  assist- 
ants a  success.  For  thirty  ^ears  he  has 
been  pointing  out  the  impossibility  of  one 
man  to  supervise  the  schools  of  a  county 
with  more  than  two  hundred  teachers. 
Various  plans  have  been  suggested  and 
some  of  them  tried.  The  best  possible  plan 
would  be  to  place  the  schools  of  a  township 
under  one  principal  and  have  the  county 
superintendent  work  through  him  in  like 
manner  as  town  schools  are  supervised. 
This  ideal  plan  may  be  inaugurated  some 
time,  but  when  the  code  was  enacted  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  such  a  plan  a  part  of 
it.  The  township  unit  will  come  gradually 
in  the  course  of  years,  but  it  was  too 
radical  and  too  costly  to  make  it  a  part  of 
the  code;  and  the  only  available  plan  for 
extending  closer  supervision  to  the  counties 
was  that  of  assistant  county  superin- 
tendents. 

This  plan  was  not  new  and  untried.  For 
six  years  it  had  been  in  operation  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  without  the  sanction  of  law. 
In  1905  it  was  inaugurated  in  that  county 
bv  the  triennial  convention  which  voted  to 
the  county  superintendent  a  salary  of 
$8,500.00  with  the  express  understanding 
that  he  appoint  and  pay  an  assistant  named 
before  the  salary  was  fixed.  Three  years 
later  the  plan  received  the  approval  of 
another  triennial  convention  by  voting  a 
salary  of  $9,000.00  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  the  commission  proposed  additional 
supervision  for  rural  schools,  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  for  the  members  to  adopt  or 
modify  the  plan  that  has  been  in  operation 
for  six  years. 


At  the  triennial  convention  in  191 1,  this 
plan  for  assistant  superintendents  received 
even  more  hearty  approval.  When  it  wis 
found  that  the  legislature  had  forgotten  to 
put  an  item  in  Sie  general  appropriatioa 
bill  for  the  pa:^ment  of  salaries  for  as- 
sistants as  provided  in  the  code,  the  con- 
vention gave  a  most  enthusiastic  approval 
to  the  plan,  by  voting  the  county  superin- 
tendent a  salary  of  $14,000.00  with  the  im- 
plied understanding  that  he  appoint  and  pay 
three  assistants. 

Assistant  county  superintendents  are  now 
an  assured  fact  in  Pennsylvania  and 
whether  they  will  be  successful  in  their 
work  or  otherwise  will  depend  very  greatfy 
upon  the  county  superintendent,  and  as- 
suredly the  first  new  duty  devolving  npoa 
him  under  the  code  is  to  make  supervisian 
by  assistants  a  success.  This  may  be 
done  in  many  ways: 

a.  By  appointing  only  good  men  as  as- 
sistants, men  who  thoroughly  understand 
school  work  and  who  bring  to  the  oflke 
personal  rectitude  and  professional  ability; 
men  who  have  high  ideals  in  education, 
and  who  have  been  successful  in  realizmg 
those  ideals. 

When  the  code  was  pending  the  oppo- 
nents of  assistant  superintendents  predicted 
the  appointment  of  weak  persons  in  order 
to  magnify  by  contrast  the  superior  quali- 
fications of  the  county  superintendent 
Such  a  selfish  policy  would  exalt  personal 
worth  at  the  expense  of  the  child,  discredit 
the  county  superintendent,  and  defeat  the 
purpose  of  closer  supervision. 

b.  By  systematic  organization  the  comity 
superintendent  can  do  much  to  make  super- 
vision through  assistants  a  success.  There 
must  be  some  definite  plan  for  reaching  and 
aiding  the  teachers  in  rural  schools.  In 
some  way  the  superintendent  or  the  assist- 
ant must  give  them  much  greater  aid  and 
more  systematic  help  than  in  the  past. 

The  county  institute  is  a  great  uplift  to 
teachers  generally.  It  is  replete  witii 
ideals,  inspiration,  and  enthusiasm ;  it  makes 
a  large  contribution  to  general  culture;  bat 
its  work  is  too  general,  too  indefinite  It 
too  often  fails  to  give  specific  assistance  at 
the  point  where  the  rural  teacher  needs 
help. 

The  local  township  institute  as  generally 
managed  is  a  vital  factor  in  our  school 
work.  It  helps  to  make  the  school  a  social 
center,  to  bring  the  home  and  the  school 
into  right  relation  with  each  other,  while 
at  the  same  time  through  class  drills  it  gives 
some  training  in  actual  work.  But  valuable 
as  it  is,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  too 
often  fails  to  give  the  specific  aid  and  help 
needed. 

In  some  parts  of  the  commonwealth  dur- 
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ing  the  last  ten  years  new  types  of  teachers' 
meetings  have  made  their  appearance,  that 
are  destined  to  be  more  helpful  to  the  rural 
schools  than  the  county  or  the  local  in- 
stitute. These  meetings  are  practically 
rural  training  schools  for  teachers.  In 
these  meetings  the  superintendent  or  his  as- 
sistant meets  with  the  teadiers,  not  to  read 
papers  or  to  give  general  talks,  but  to  make 
supervision  constructive,  to  train  tiie  teach- 
ers by  taking  up  the  actual  work  at  specific 
points,  and  by  giving  definite  plans,  definite 
methods,  definite  illustrative  work  and 
definite  help. 

Some  county  superintendents  do  this 
work  by  calling  the  younger  teachers  to  a 
meeting  prior  to  the  openins^  of  school. 
This  is  the  plan  followed  in  Westmoreland. 
This  meeting  is  held  apart  from  the  county 
institute  and  nearly  all  the  work  is  done  by 
the  county  superintendent  himself. 

In  Allegheny  County  for  a  number  of 
years  it  has  been  customary  to  organize  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  training  schools  for 
teachers  at  central  points  where  the  county 
superintendent  may  meet  during  the  Satur- 
days in  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber, all  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools. 
This  year  fifteen  such  meetings  were  held 
bv  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  and 
the  entire  body  of  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  were  met.  At  these  meetings  the 
following  themes  were  presented,  not  by 
addresses  but  by  actual  illustrative  work: 
Giving  a  Picture  Lesson  in  Languages; 
Oral  and  Written  Composition;  How  to 
Teach  Primary  Reading;  How  To  Teach 
Primary  Arithmetic;  Seat  Work;  Written 
Work;  The  Writing  Lesson;  How  to  Teach 
Certain  Subjects  in  Arithmetic;  The  First 
Year's  Work  in  the  Study  of  Geography 
From  a  Book;  How  to  Tell  a  Story.  Thus 
the  line  of  actual  work  needed  in  any  com- 
munity, as  revealed  by  the  visit  of  the 
superintendent  or  his  assistant  was  taken 
up. 

These  meetings  differ  from  the  county 
institute  and  the  local  institute  in  that  they 
present  actual  plans,  actual  methods,  and 
illustrative  work  instead  of  discussions. 
For  the  cultural  growth  of  the  teacher  the 
county  institute  is  very  valuable  with  its 
discussion  of  themes  and  its  fundamental 
principles.  But  its  weakness  lies  in  the 
fact  that  teachers  cannot  or  will  not  apply 
the  principles  presented  in  the  discussions: 
the  new  type  of  meeting  just  described  is  a 
training  school  that  puts  the  emphasis  not 
so  much  on  the  presentation  of  principles, 
but  rather  on  their  application.  Principles 
known  and  understood  are  useless  unless 
applied.  And  this  new  type  of  meeting  is 
far  more  valuable  in  bringing  the  rural 
teachers  and  schools  up  to  a  high  standard 


of  efficiency,  because  it  demands  not  only 
the  knowledge  of  principles  and  methods, 
but  actual  application  of  them  to  school 
work.  The  key  notes  of  these  training 
schools  are  constructive  help,  Ulustrative 
work,  and  actual  instruction;  that  of  the 
addresses  at  the  cotmty  institute  too  often 
is  merely  discussion  and  frequently  only 
theoretical  discussion. 

This  term  the  superintendent  of  Alle- 
gheny County  has  three  assistants.  They 
are  not  working  under  the  supervisions  of 
the  code,  since  the  appropriation  bill  had 
no  item  ifor  their  payment  They  are  paid 
out  of  the  school  appropriation  to  the 
county.  The  whole  salary  of  $14,000  in- 
tended for  four  persons  was  voted  to  the 
county  superintendent,  who  pays  the  as- 
sistants. 

Each  assistant  has  a  definite  part  of  the 
county  in  which  to  work;  he  visits  the 
schools,  organizes  the  work,  and  attends 
the  teachers'  meetings  held  in  his  section. 
In  this  way  the  superintendent  is  trying  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  and  to  solve  the 
problems  both  old  and  new. 

If  the  county  superintendent  tmder  the 
code  is  to  make  supervision  by  assistants  a 
success,  he  will  appoint  good  men;  thor- 
oughly organize  uie  work  through  them 
along  these  new  lines,  and  bring  to  the  task 
his  own  enthusiasm,  tact  and  efficiency. 
Otherwise  the  schools  will  not  profit  to 
any  extent  by  the  added  expenditure  for 
assistant  superintendents. 

2.  A  second  duty  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent under  the  code  is  to  be  a  great 
educational  leader  in  his  county  in  spite  of 
the  increased  clerical  duties  laid  upon  him 
in  the  past  ten  years.  It  requires  great 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
cotmty  superintendent  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion as  a  professional  officer,  and  an  eauca- 
tional  expert  in  the  face  of  all  the  reports 
required.  The  annual  district  reports, 
from  each  district,  the  high  school  reports, 
the  reports  required  by  the  minimum  salary 
act,  the  biennial  report,  all  claim  time  and 
attention.  What  a  pity  that  the  code  did 
not  organize  all  these  reports  into  one,  and 
help  to  make  the  countv  superintendent  a 
professional  officer  rather  than  a  clerk. 
Eadh  secretary  should  make  but  one  report 
annually  to  the  state,  and  that  report  should 
include  all  data  of  every  kind  required  by 
the  state.  The  code  requires  so  many^  he 
never  knows  when  he  is  through  reporting. 
Twenty  years  ago  one  report  from  eadi 
secretary  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent;  now  he  must  keep  tab  on 
four  or  five.  In  that  period  his  clerical 
duties  have  been  increased  fourfold.  But 
regardless  of  clerical  burdens  it  is  the  im- 
perative duty  of  the  county  superintendent 
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to  maintain  his  standing  as  a  professional 
expert,  and  a  great  educational  leader. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  county  superin- 
tendency  the  persons  who  have  filled  that 
office  have  been  upon  the  whole  our  greatest 
educational  leaders  in  their  various  locali- 
ties, and  the  commonwealth  owes  more  to 
them  than  to  all  other  school  officers  com- 
bined. They  have  rendered  a  valuable 
service  and  in  many  instances  have  been 
called  to  other  responsible  positions. 

Samuel  A.  Baer  of  Berks,  S.  B.  Shearer 
of  Cumberland,  James  M.  Coughlin  of 
Luzerne,  J.  M.  Berkey  of  Somerset,  Thomas 
M.  Balliet  of  Carbon,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  of 
Huntingdon,  Charles  R.  Lose  of  Lycoming 
have  each  rendered  distinguished  service  as 
city  superintendents. 

The  following  county  superintendents 
have  served  as  normal  school  principals;  J. 
P.  Wickersham  of  Lancaster,  at  Millers- 
ville;  John  S.  Ermentrout,  at  Kutztown; 
F.  A.  Allen  of  Tioga,  at  Mansfield;  S.  B. 
Hieges  of  York,  at  Shippensburg;  A.  J. 
Davis  of  Clarion,  at  Clarion;  J.  F.  Bigler 
of  Venango,  at  Edinboro;  J.  George  Becht 
of  Lycommg,  at  Clarion;  and  B.  F.  Shaub 
of  Lancaster,  at  MillersviUe. 

From  the  ranks  of  county  superintendents 
the  following  persons  have  been  elected  as 
Deputy  State  Superintendents;  Henry 
Houck  of  Lebanon;  William  Lindsay  of 
Cumberland;  Charles  R.  Cobum  of  Brad- 
ford; A.  D.  Glenn  of  Armstrong,  and  R. 
B.  Teitrick  of  Jefferson. 

J.  P.  Wickersham  of  Lancaster  and 
Charles  R.  Coburn  of  Bradford  each  proved 
their  worth  as  county  superintendents  and 
were  afterwards  elevated  to  the  position  of 
State  Superintendent. 

Among  the  county  superintendents  who 
have  attained  distinction  m  civil  life  are  the 
following:  J.  P.  Wickersham  who  served 
as  Minister  to  Denmark;  C.  W.  Stone  of 
Warren,  who  served  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor; D.  R.  Brunner  of  Berks,  who  served 
two  terms  in  Congress;  M.  J.  Brecht  of 
Lancaster,  who  is  at  present  a  member  of 
the  Railroad  Commission;  and  Henry 
Houck  of  Lebanon,  who  now  fills  so  accept- 
abiv  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  name  the  county 
superintendents  who  have  been  authors  of 
text-books  and  professional  books,  who 
have  served  with  distinction  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  state,  and  as  lawyers, 
doctors,  ministers  and  in  other  important 
positions  throughout  the  commonwealth. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  the  county 
superintendents  should  be  proud,  a  record 
of  distinguished  service  and  educational 
leadership.  These  men  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements,  regardless  of 


the  inconveniences  of  travel,  of  derica! 
burdens,  and  some  of  them  without  the  aid 
of  the  telephone,  so  valuable  an  adjunct  to 
the  superintendent  to-day,  rendered  a  ser- 
vice of  distinguished  educational  leader- 
ship. 

The  men  who  serve  as  county  superia- 
tendents  to-da^  are  worthy  successon  of 
these  distinguished  leaders,  and  thef  w3 
not,  dare  not,  must  not  surrender  tbc 
banner  of  educational  leadership.  Thcf 
must  and  will  continue  to  be  the  profes- 
sional experts  and  leaders  in  their  ^^ 
spective  counties.  Certain  conditions  th^ 
are  sure  to  be  present  in  the  near  fntsre 
will  tend  to  make  rural  supervision  nmdi 
easier  than  in  the  past 

a.  More  money  will  be  put  into  it  and  tbe 
work  will  be  more  systematic  and  effective 

In  my  own  experience  of  twenty-fin 
years  I  have  witnessed  marvelous  chaiDgefc 
I  have  seen  576  scattered  schools  in  a 
county  grow  into  1,825,  with  more  laije 
graded  schools  than  are  found  in  any  oicf 
in  the  state  outside  of  Philadelphia.  la 
that  time  the  cost  of  supervision  in  dot 
county  has  increased  from  $2,000  to  $14.- 
000.  In  like  manner  more  money  will  be 
put  into  supervision  in  every  part  of  tbe 
state.  The  assistants  thus  secured  wil 
prove  their  worth  and  the  wisdom  of  tbe 
new  plan  which  in  time  will  call  for  stil 
more  extended  and  systematic  supervisiofl. 

h.  In  the  future  rural  supervision  will  be 
much  easier  than  in  the  past  because  of 
improved  roads.  In  my  own  county  at 
present  there  are  1,700  miles  of  towndnp 
roads.  Within  the  past  ten  years  500  mil^ 
have  been  macadamized,  and  the  work  at 
present  is  progressing  at  the  rate  of  60 
miles  each  year.  Electric  lines  are  travers- 
ing the  country  in  every  direction  and  in 
many  instances  where  they  occupy  pubbc 
roads,  brick  pavements  are  laid.  This  wS 
be  done  in  every  populous  center  in  the 
state  during  the  next  twenty  years.  Tbe 
improvements  in  electrical  machinery  and 
road  equipment  lessening  the  cost  of  con- 
struction will  send  electric  lines  into  manr 
rural  communities  in  the  future  that  cannot 
afford  them  at  present.  In  addition  to  Ms 
our  legislature  last  winter  voted  fifty  mil- 
lion of  dollars  for  the  building  of  state 
roads.  With  improved  county  roads  wil 
come  increased  centralization  of  rnnl 
schools,  for  the  chief  obstacle  to  centraliza- 
tion now  is  found  in  the  difficulties  of 
transportation. 

c.  With  the  improved  roads  will  come  fan- 
proved  bicycles,  better  vehicles,  and  cheap- 
ened automobiles  all  of  which  will  lend 
their,  aid  to  rural  supervision.  Not  many 
county  superintendents  to-day  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  an  automobile,  bat  twenty 
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years  hence  the  price  of  a  good  machine 
may  be  so  reduced  as  to  come  within  the 
purse  limit  of  every  superintendent.  Six 
hours  a  day  is  the  maximum  of  time  tliat 
can  be  devoted  to  visitation;  at  present  33 
per  cent,  of  that  time  is  reouired  for  driv- 
ing from  school  to  school.  The  automobile 
would  reduce  that  waste  to  10  or  12  per 
cent.  It  may  be  that  in  the  near  future 
the  counties  may  see  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
a  machine  for  Uie  use  of  the  county  super- 
intendent, as  thev  do  in  many  places  now 
for  the  use  of  the  county  roaa  eng^eers 
and  the  county  commissioners. 

All  these  conditions  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  work  of  closer  rural  supervision  in 
the  future  and  make  it  more  effective.  And 
if  county  superintendents  without  these 
aids  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  leader- 
ship in  the  past  it  will  be  much  easier  for 
them  to  do  so  in  the  future.  But  come 
what  may,  the  county  superintendent  will 
be  blind  to  his  own  mterests,  false  to  the 
state  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren if  for  any  reason,  he  lays  aside  the 
garments  of  leadership  and  professional 
expertness  to  serve  as  an  office  clerk  and 
msdce  business  and  statistical  reports. 

3.  To  prevent  retardation  in  rural  schools 
the  county  superintendent  must  work  out  a 
plan  by  whidi  pupils  are  not  reclassified 
each  year  by  the  new  teacher,  and  thus 
made  to  spend  ten  years  in  doing  the  work 
of  eight 

In  the  investigations  made  recently  con- 
cerning retardation  in  the  cities  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  amounts  to  almost  33  per 
cent.  It  must  be  much  greater  than  this  in 
the  rural  schools.  In  the  cities  pupils  move 
up  over  the  course  in  classes  where  the 
organization,  identity  and  personnel  of  the 
class  remains  more  or  less  intact  year  after 
year. 

The  rural  school  ordinarily  has  a  new 
teacher  each  year.  This  teacher  is  likely  to 
organize  her  school  widiout  much  reference 
to  the  previous  year's  organization ;  ^ades 
and  classes  are  lost  sight  of,  and  m  the 
confusion  many  pupils  are  likelv  to  lose 
time  and  thus  enter  the  realm  of  retarda- 
tion. 

If  the  superintendent  is  alert,  this  evil 
may  be  brought  somewhat  under  control 
by  local  supervision,  by  definite  courses 
of  study,  by  term  reports  that  show  the  new 
teacher  exactly  what  each  class  did  the 
previous  year,  and  by  keeping  the  same 
teacher  in  the  school  year  after  year.  The 
annual  rotation  of  teachers  in  office  in  the 
rural  school  is  an  evil  the  consequences  of 
which  ought  to  be  eliminated  as  far  as 
possible. 

Every  city  in  the  land  with  an  up-to-date 
school  system  is  studying  critically  the  sub- 


ject of  retardation,  attempting  to  find  the 
local  causes  and  to  apply  the  local  remedies. 
And  if  county  superintendents  would  main- 
tain their  standing  as  educational  leaders, 
they  must  take  up  these  problems  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  county. 

4.  Another  important  new  duty  that  faces 
the  county  superintendent  is  how  to  get  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  law 
changed  from  a  mere  nction  into  a  fact 
The  enforcement  of  this  act  is  practically 
a  failure  in  many  of  the  districts  of  the 
state,  especially  in  the  rural  sections,  and  it 
is  high  time  that  something  should  be  done. 

In  1909  the  state  kept  its  schools  open  on 
an  average  169  days,  the  children  attended 
only  133  days,  and  were  absent  36  diys  on 
an  average.  This  absence  is  21  per  cent,  or 
a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
term.  Since  the  state  that  year  spent  about 
thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars  on  educa- 
tion, the  actual  loss  was  almost  eight  mil- 
lions. This  means  that  one-fifth  of  all  the 
school  tax  paid  annually  in  the  state  is 
actually  wasted.  And  we  have  no  records 
to  show  that  this  waste  is  materially  less 
than  before  the  enactment  of  the  com- 
pulsory school  law. 

A  former  compulsory  school  law  of  the 
state  was  written  in  my  office.  It  was 
greatly  weakened  in  its  passage  through  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  But  good  or  bad 
as  a  law,  it  was  not  strictly  enforced.  This 
law  has  been  somewhat  improved  in  the 
code,  but  the  fear  is,  that  it  will  not  be  en- 
forced to  any  greater  extent  than  its  pre- 
decessor. 

Why  not  tax  every  district  for  the  com- 
plete support  of  its  school  system  and  use 
the  state  appropriation  to  pay  wages  to 
the  pupils  for  their  actual  attendance? 
Imagine,  for  example,  a  school  district 
with  an  enrollment  of  500  pupils  whose 
schools  are  kept  open  200  days  each  vear. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  the  attendance 
of  one  child  for  100,000  days.  A  state  ap- 
propriation to  that  district  of  $3,000,  would 
be  sufficient  to  pay  a  pupil  three  cents  per 
day  for  attendance.  This  would  be  a  wage 
equivalent  to  sixty  cents  per  month  or  $6.00 
per  year  for  each  piipil. 

Such  a  plan  would  be  followed  by  four 
important  results :  ( i )  It  would  bring  more 
of  the  children  into  school ;  the  present  law 
in  many  instances  fails  at  this  point  (2) 
Allowing  for  legitimate  absence,  it  would 
save  the  commonwealth  annually  from  five 
to  seven  millions  of  dollars.  (3)  It  would 
remove  the  occasion  that  now  tends  to 
develop  a  citizenship  of  liars;  children  lie 
about  absence;  parents  lie  about  excuses; 
truant  officers  He  about  conditions;  and  di- 
rectors sometimes  lie  about  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  act,  swearing  that  it  was  en- 
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forced,  when  it  was  absolutely  n^lected. 
(4)  It  would  be  a  matter  of  economv  to 
many  districts ;  half  the  money  paid  to  irre- 
sponsible truant  officers,  if  paid  to  a  skill- 
ful clerk  would  enable  him  to  disburse  this 
sum  annually,  among  the  parents  in  wages 
for  the  actual  number  of  days  their  children 
attended. 

Such  a  plan  may  not  be  feasible,  but 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  reduce  the 
frightful  waste  of  time,  money  and  effort 
that  come  from  the  failure  to  enforce  this 
law.  And  if  the  county  superintendent  is 
not  a  leader  in  urging  this  reform  it  is 
likely  to  be  overlooked. 

5.  Another  important  duty  faces  the 
county  superintendent.  The  code  makes 
ample  provisions  for  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  rural  high  schools  and  the 
countv  superintendent  has  no  greater  duty 
that  he  can  perform,  no  greater  service 
that  he  can  render,  than  that  of  ureing  tiie 
introduction  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
science  into  the  schools  and  of  making  them 
a  part  of  the  curriculum. 

If  he  fails  to  assume  his  responsibilities 
in  this  matter,  he  fails  to  forecast  the 
future,  belittles  his  educational  leadership, 
and  the  study  of  the  subject  most  important 
to  American  civilization  at  this  time  is 
likely  to  be  as  much  neglected  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  agriculture 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  rural  schools.  I  shall  not  have  time 
to  give  the  facts  and  the  course  of  thought 
by  which  these  conclusions  are  reached,  but 
the  conclusions  themselves  may  be  stated. 
Agriculture  should  be  introduced  as  a  study 
in  the  rural  schools  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  Because  it  has  possibly  a  higher 
educative  value  than  any  other  individual 
study  in  the  course. 

2.  Because  the  present  curriculum  tends 
to  lead  the  pupil  away  from  the  farm 
toward  the  city  with  its  stores,  its  mills,  its 
factories,  and  its  social  advantages. 

3.  Because  our  consumption  of  food 
stuffs  ere  long  will  equal  our  production 
and  possibly  within  ten  years  we  will  be 
compelled  to  enter  the  foreign  markets  to 
buy  bread. 

4.  Agriculture  should  be  made  a  study  in 
rural  schools,  because  the  increased  cost  of 
living  is  to  some  extent  due,  beyond  a 
doubt,  to  increased  cost  of  production  on 
farms  greatly  depleted  in  fertility. 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  the  time 
has  come  to  this  commonwealth  when 
public  education  should  make  an  effort  to 
render  the  farmer  more  definite  and  specific 
help  than  it  is  doing.  Farming  is  the  mosi. 
important  industry  in  the  nation. 


1.  Because  the  farmer  is  the  food  pro- 
ducer for  all  classes. 

2.  Because  agriculture  is  the  ocotpatiQa 
of  the  great  majority  of  our  people,  53 
per  cent,  of  them  in  the  nation  and  40  per 
cent,  in  the  commonwealth. 

^.  Because  agriculture  with  its  nine 
billion  dollars  worth  of  farm  products  an- 
nually is  the  chief  source  of  the  nation's 
wealth. 

4.  Because  agriculture  as  an  occupatioii 
is  the  most  educative  of  all  occupations. 

5.  Farming  is  our  most  important  in- 
dustry, because  the  great  fountains  of  the 
nation's  manhood  and  character  are  located 
amid  rural  conditions. 

But  there  are  some  items  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sheet. 

1.  Agriculture  at  present  does  not  to  any 
extent  contribute  to  the  scholastic  side  of 
the  farmer's  education.  It  educates  by  giv- 
ine  jud^ent  and  initiative,  but  not 
scholarship. 

2.  Because  of  isolation,  the  fanner  has 
less  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  sodsl 
graces  than  his  city  brother. 

3.  The  farmer  does  not  get  his  share  of 
the  wealth  he  creates.  As  a  rule  he  is 
frugal  and  industrious,  yet  he  rare^ 
realizes  more  than  3  per  cent,  upon  hU 
investment. 

What  will  change  the  conditions  for  tiie 
better  ?  Without  posing  as  a  prolific  peddler 
of  panaceas,  I  make  bold  to  answer  fliat  the 
farmer  is  confronted  with  three  great  un- 
solved problems  the  solution  of  any  one  of 
which  would  greatly  aid  him.  What  are 
these  problems? 

1.  The  farmer  needs  a  cheaper  and  more 
effective  means  of  increasing  soil  fertility. 
The  present  methods  are  too  expensive  and 
too  ineffective.  This  as  a  problem  for  die 
scientist 

2.  A  farmer  needs  a  method  of  selling 
his  products  directly  to  the  consumer,  thus 
dividing  a  part  of  the  exorbitant  profits  of 
the  middle  men  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer.  This  is  a  problem  for  the 
political  economist 

3.  The  third  problem  that  would  aid  tbt 
farmer  is  how  to  produce  a  larger  yield  per 
acre  without  addin|^  too  much  to  the  cost 
of  production.  This  is  almost  exdusively 
a  question  of  education,  and  to  aid  in  its 
solution,  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  s 
practical  way  in  every  rural  school. 

To  this  end  our  State  Department  of 
Education  should  have  a  deputy  to  look 
after  this  subject;  every  normal  school 
should  teach  it  in  order  to  prepare  teachm 
for  their  work;  and  the  advanced  pupils  in 
every  rural  school  should  study  i^  that 
their  ideals  may  be  formed,  not  from  a  con- 
templation of  the  barren,  uninviting  condi- 
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tions  of  the  past  and  the  present,  but  rather 
by  an  intelligent  study  of  the  scientific  facts 
and  principles  so  rich  in  agricultural 
promise  for  the  future. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Hertzog,  State  High  School  Inspector,  on 

THE   SUPERVISION   OF   HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

When  the  invitation  came  to  address  the 
county  superintendents  upon  this  topic,  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  accept  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject; second,  because  this  organization  is 
composed  of  the  individuals  who  more 
than  all  others  can  exert  a  constructive  in- 
fluence upon  the  high  schools  of  their  re- 
spective counties. 

Inasmuch  as  the  high  school  is  an  in- 
stitution of  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment in  maity  ox  our  communities,  it  will 
require  constant  work,  on  the  part  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  its  continued  growth, 
to  enable  it  to  attain  its  ideals  and  possi- 
bilities. 

Last  year,  an  army  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  young  people  was  marshalled  in 
the  high  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  To 
provide  adequately  for  their  needs,  that 
they  may  become  efficient  units  in  the 
public  and  private  life  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  a  purpose  worthy  of  our  most 
earnest  efforts.  Perhaps  you  may  take  the 
position  that  the  supervision  of  high  schools 
IS  the  work  of  the  State  and  now  that  four 
inspectors  are  at  work,  that  the  superin- 
tendents can  devote  their  time  and  energy 
to  the  grade  work  exclusively.  I  know  how 
busy  the  superintendent  is,  who  tries  to 
enter  the  countless  doors  of  opportunity  in 
his  county,  but  lack  of  time  will  not  shift 
the  burden  of  responsibility  to  other 
shoulders. 

The  State  hopes  to  accomplish  certain 
definite  things  through  the  medium  of  in- 
spection, but  hearty  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  this  Department 
will  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  such  plans. 
Either  by  law  or  policy  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  establish  standard  courses  with  five 
as  the  maximum  number  of  daily  recita- 
tions per  pupil.  The  minimum  enrollment 
has  been  placed  at  twelve  in  the  third 
grade  schools.  The  number  of  teachers 
and  the  length  of  term  has  been  fixed  by 
law  in  the  various  grades  of  high  schools 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
special  high  school  appropriation. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  about 
to  undertake  a  campaign  for  better  build- 
uigs,  and  the  growth  of  the  high  school  in 
many  districts  has  created  a  need  for  new 
buildings  and  has  emphasized  the  ad- 
vantages of  centralized  schools.  May  this 
new   agency   succeed    in    multiplying   the 


number  of  sanitary  buildings  in  all  parts  of 
the  State. 

Supervision  by  the  State,  to  be  effective, 
imposes  the  obligation  to  reward  schools 
which  meet  the  requirements  with  adequate 
financial  aid  and  I  believe  that  this  Depart- 
ment should  urge  the  State  Board  to  go 
before  the  next  Legislature  with  an  irre- 
sistible appeal  for  more  money  for  the  high 
schools.  It  is  absurd  to  allow  the  gross 
high  school  appropriation  to  remain  the 
same  for  years  while  the  number  of  partici- 
pants has  been  increasing  so  rapidly.  With 
what  force  do  recommendations  from  the 
State  come,  when  to  disregard  them  means 
the  loss  of  only  $200,  $300,  or  $400  in  the 
respective  grades?  The  maximum  allowed 
by  the  present  law  is  meager  enough  for 
this  great  State  and  it  is  time  for  an  ad- 
vance in  the  total  appropriation  for  all  the 
scfajools.  No  on«  would  ask  for  more 
money  for  the  high  schools  at  the  expense 
of  the  regular  appropriation. 

Wise  legislation  has  been  enacted  with 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  advantages  of 
a  four-year  high  school  education  to  those 
pupils  residing  in  districts  maintaining  in- 
ferior courses  but  the  approi>riation  for  re- 
paying the  non-resident  tuition  to  the  dis- 
tricts remains  the  same  in  the  total, 
although  last  year  only  $1.00  per  month 
could  be  returned.  Again  it  behooves  this 
Department  to  agitate  this  question  before 
the  State  Board  and  the  Legislature  in 
order  that  the  facts  may  be  appreciated  and 
adequate  financial  support  received. 

The  most  redical  law  relating  to  high 
schools  enacted  in  the  Code  gives  the  De- 
partment joint  jurisdiction  with  the  county 
superintendents  over  the  organization  of 
new  schools.  This  law  gives  the  State 
officials  an  opportunity  to  help  make  the 
school  what  it  should  be  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  wisdom  of  this  law  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times  in  the  last  six 
months.  More  than  twenty  new  schools 
have  been  organized  under  its  provisions. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  many  things  connected  with 
a  high  school.  Their  most  important  func- 
tion is  the  selection  of  the  teachers.  Here 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  superintendents 
to  recommend  and  suggest  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  poorly  prepared  and  inefficient  and 
to  secure  ana  retain  the  workers.  Good 
modem  text  books  are  another  factor  in  a 
successful  school  and  boards  need  the 
advice  of  their  supervisors  in  order  to 
avoid  books  that  are  too  difficult  or  books 
that  are  inferior.  Libraries  and  equip- 
ment of  all  sorts  for  the  sciences,  particu- 
larly indicate  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
local  boards.    Again  the  superintendent  by 
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wise  leadership  can  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence. 

Some  counties  have  no  schools  without 
a  library,  and  certainly  no  high  school  can 
fulfill  its  mission  without  books  and  ap- 
paratus. 

The  teachers  usually  make  out  the  pro- 
gram for  the  day's  work  but  unless  super- 
vision is  exercised,  a  teacher  may  plan  her 
work  so  that  individual  pupils  may  be 
carrying  the  burden  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra 
and  Plane  Geometry,  at  the  same  time,  a 
condition  known  to  exist  this  year.  The 
number  and  length  of  the  periods  need  to 
be  determined  carefully  in  order  that  the 
work  may  be  effectively  done  and  that  the 
children  may  make  the  most  of  their  time. 
Certainly  no  regular  high  school  period 
should  occupy  less  than  thirty  minutes  and 
no  student  should  have  more  than  five  such 
daily  recitations. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  county 
superintendent  should  consider  that  he  is  an 
officer  representing  the  State  in  its  effort  to 
secure  good  schools,  even  though  he  is 
elected  by  the  directors  in  his  county.  His 
commission  is  issued  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  if  all  work 
together  to  carry  out  a  State  policy  with 
reference  to  high  schools,  then  we  can 
begin  to  boast  of  a  State  system  of  schools 
administered  by  sixty-six  men  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties.  You  are  in  vital  and  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  patrons  of  the 
schools  and  have  a  great  opportunity  to  co- 
operate with  the  other  state  officers,  who 
are  striving  to  organize  the  high  schools 
upon  an  effective  and  enduring  basis. 

My  observation  leads  me  to  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  that  if  central  high 
schools  are  possible  and  effective  in  a 
rural  community  that  centralized  grammar 
schools  are  even  more  essential.  Too  often 
pupils  are  promoted  to  the  high  school 
teacher's  room  with  much  unfinished  work 
in  the  elementary  curriculum.  I  frequently 
hear  the  remark  made  that  the  ungraded 
school  does  not  prepare  pupils  properly  for 
the  high  school.  Such  preparatory  work  in 
a  high  school  is  detrimental  to  the  grammar 
grade  and  to  the  genuine  high  school  pupils 
alike. 

The  county  superintendents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania could  bring  about  the  centralization 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  tmder 
competent  teachers  who  could  do  this  work 
well.  Your  grip  upon  the  admission  of 
pupils  from  the  grades  into  the  high  school 
should  be  tightened  and  the  quality  of  the 
persons  admitted  to  high  school  improved 
by  demanding  a  product  sufficiently  ma- 
ture and  proficient  m  the  common  branches. 
I  believe  that  resident  and  non-resident 
pupils  should  be  required  to  conform  to  the 


same  standards  of  promotion  and  that  an 
students  who  have  a  right  to  claim  non- 
resident tuition  privileges  should  be  ac- 
corded a  square  oeal.  Since  certificates  of 
admission  with  your  signature  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  home  board  liable,  tfaey 
should  never  be  refused  upon  mere  tech- 
nicalities. 

Proper  supervision  would  make  an  in- 
quiry into  the  conditions  in  a  township  hav- 
ing thirteen  teachers  which  only  prepares 
two  or  three  pupils  per  annum  for  the  high 
schools.  A^in  if  pupils  fail  to  make  good 
after  entering  high  school,  the  present 
teachers  should  communicate  with  the 
former  teachers  in  order  mutually  to  under- 
stand the  needs  and  relationships  involved. 
To  make  such  points  of  contact  easy,  I 
would  recommend  that,  in  each  coun^ 
where  it  does  not  now  exist,  a  'joint  orgam- 
zation  of  high  school  and  grammar  sdiod 
teachers  be  formed,  meeting  about  three 
times  annually.  At  such  meetings  mutual 
problems  may  be  profitably  discussed. 
Speakers  from  the  department  or  from 
normal  schools  and  colleges  may  be  secured 
and  a  very  helpful  spirit  may  be  fostered. 
One  of  tnese  meetings  can  be  held  most 
profitably  during  institute  week  and  thus 
the  high  school  teachers  will  get  something 
that  will  be  specially  helpfuL 

Under  the  new  law  in  the  near  future 
the  relationships  of  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grade  high  schools  will  be  more  intimate 
than  hitherto  because  many  pupils  will  be 
taking  advantage  of  the  longer  courses  m 
the  higher  schools  after  completing  tiie 
short  courses  at  home.  It  becomes  At 
duty  of  the  supervisors  to  so  unify  the  work 
that  pupils  will  not  lose  years  of  time  in 
their  transfer.  The  relation  of  the  high 
schools  to  the  State  Normals  as  defined  in 
the  new  normal  course  help  very  much 
toward  the  solution  of  a  vexed  question. 

No  greater  opportunity  is  openinf^  to  the 
county  superintendents  of  Pennsylvania 
than  to  carefully  supervise  the  work,  in  aD 
its  phases,  of  the  high  schools  under  their 
care.  The  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  witnessed  a  marvelous  educa- 
tional movement  in  their  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  thoughtful,  earnest  super- 
vision on  your  part  will  be  necessary  if  tiiey 
fulfill  their  mission  by  providing  flic  most 
liberal  education  ever  ottered  by  a  State  to 
its  children. 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  sub- 
mitted the  following  report:  For  President, 
Supt,  W.  W.  Evans,  Columbia  county;  Vice 
President,  Supt.  J.  W.  Snoke,  LdMinoo; 
Treasurer,  Supt.  J.  H.  Landis,  Mont- 
gomery;  Executive  Committee,  Supt  H. 
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Milton  Roth,  Adams  county,  Supt.  J.  H. 
Hoffman,  Bucks,  and  Supt.  I.  H.  Russell, 
Erie  county. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  nomi- 
nees unanimously  elected  for  the  ensuing 
jrear. 

RSS0LX7TI0NS. 

The  following  report  by  the  Committee 
m  Resolutions  was  unanimously  adopted : 

We  are  profoundly  gratified  by  the  passage 
3f  the  School  Code  which  reorganizes  our 
idiool  system  and  gives  hope  for  much  intel- 
Sgent  progress  in  adapting  the  schools  of  the 
State  to  the  numerous  and  varied  functions 
that  they  ^  should  perform.  To  those  who 
abored  with  such  splendid  devotion  to  for- 
nulate  this  law  and  to  explain  its  provisions 
:o  the  people  and  to  the  Legislature  so  as  to 
secure  the  approval  of  that  body  we  render 
Mir  most  sincere  thanks.  In  the  establish- 
nent  of  the  Bureaus  of  Professional  Educa- 
ion  and^  of  Medical  Education  also  we  reco^- 
lize  legislative  enactments  which  are  certam 

0  prove  of  ffreat  value  to  the  advancement  of 
idacatlon.  We  recognize  in  the  schools  the 
me  completely  socialized  agency  for  human 
wtterment.  It  remains  for  those  charged 
nth  their  direction  to  study  the  needs  of  all 
he  people  and  to  adapt  the  schools  to  the  new 
lemands  constantly  made  evident  by  rapidly 
hanging  social  conditions. 

The  one  demand  most  prominent  in  the  dis- 
ussions  of  the  public  and  of  the  press  is  that 
rhidi  insists  upon  larger  recognition  of  the 
leed  of  vocational  training  for  that  enormous 
najority  of  our  pupils  whose  educational  op- 
ortunities  cannot  possibly  extend  beyond 
hose  furnished  in  the  public  schools.  We 
elieve  that  this  association  should  place  itself 
n  record  in  favor  of  the  general  proposition 
f  providing  for  every  such  child,  whether  his 
ormal  education  must  end  on  his  fourteenth 
irthday  or  at  any  other  point  short  of  the 
astitution  of  college  grade,  the  best  possible 
reparation  for  efficient  and  appreciative  living 
!iat  can  be  devised.  And  we  further  believe 
hat  in  shaping  our  educational  policy  and 
ractice,  tradition  should  be  fearlessly  ques- 
toned,  and  that  subjects  of  study  and  methods 
f  instruction  and  of  administration  should  be 
bosen  for  their  evident  merits  rather  than  for 
leir  antiquity  or  general  acceptance. 

We  believe  that  the  school  should  provide 
>r  those  classes  of  children  who,  because 
tther  of  defects  or  of  peculiar  talents  do  not 
sadily  conform  to  ordinary  school  routine; 
nd  we  further  believe  that  within  itself  each 
:hool  should  aim  to  meet  individual  needs  as 
ir  as  possible.  A  proper  study  of  the  child 
!  an  individual  ought  frequently,  particularly 

1  the  high  school,  to  discover  his  peculiar 
[>titudes  so  that  his  school  course  can  be 
ladc  of  greater  value  to  him  and  through 
im  to  society.  Along  with  this  discovery 
lere  should  be  a  systematic  effort  to  assist 
im  in  the  choice  of  the  vocation  in  which  he 

most  likely  to  succeed.  We  therefore  com- 
icnd  all  intelligent  efforts  in  the  line  of  voca- 
onal  guidance  and  urge  upon  Boards  of  Edu- 
ction and  School  Officials  the  advisability  of 


greater  attention  to  this  important  form  of 
social  service  within  the  school. 

We  favor  a  thorough  revision  and  simpli- 
fication of  the  elementary  school  course  of 
study.  We  believe  that  the  fundamentals  of 
arithmetic  should  be  more  thoroughly  taught 
and  that  much  that  is  useless  should  be  elimi- 
nated. In  the  English  of  the  elementary  school 
we  believe  that  much  greater  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  oral  reading  and  upon  both 
oral  and  written  composition.  The  essentials 
of  formal  grammar  as  applied  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  classi- 
fication of  sentences  in  very  simple,  unidio- 
matic  English  should  receive  thorough  drill, 
but  complicated  constructions,  unusual  and 
difficult  uses  of  words,  and  all  disputed  gram- 
matical questions  should  be  avoided.  In  both 
arithmetic  and  grammar  those  processes  should 
be  emphasized  which  will  be  directly  useful  to 
the  child  whose  logical  analysis  should  be 
largely  left  for  consideration  after  the  mental 
dianges  that  come  with  adolescence  orepare 
the  pupil  to  cope  with  lo^cal  problems. 

Now  that  we  have  partiaJly  recovered  from 
the  successive  spasms  of  wnting  fads  we  be- 
lieve that  we  are  ready^  to  insist  on  larger 
attention  to  the  perfection  of  legible  hand- 
writing with  constantly  increasing  speed  as  the 
pupil  advances  through  the  grades. 

We  approve  of  the  tendency  to  begin  history 
with  folk-stories,  mythology.  Old  Testament 
stories,  and  biography,  and  to  teach  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  the  devdopment  of  the  American 
nation.  We  hope,  however,  to  see  a  greater 
practical  value  placed  upon  tiiis  element  of  the 
course  by  the  introduction  of  more  work  in 
civics,  and  by  a  change  of  emphasis  from  the 
more  remote  national  phases  of  the  subject  to 
the  ever-present  evidences  of  social  and  civic 
functions  in  the  immediate  environment  of  the 
pupil.  We  find  ourselves  out  of  ^mpathy 
with  the  frequent  anathemas  upon  "  fads  and 
frills,"  because  the  ever-increasing  complexity 
of  present-date  life  makes  it  necessary  that 
during  his  school  days  there  should  be  devel- 
oped in  the  child  an  appreciative  understand- 
ing of  science,  art,  music  and  literature,  not 
only  as  a  preparation  for  individual  leisure, 
but  also  as  essential  forces  in  the  common, 
modem  culture  necessary  to  democracy. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  dose 
differentiation  between  the  essential  and  the 
non-essentialj  and  a  distinction  between  sub- 
jects requiring  thorough  mastery  through 
drill,  and  those  of  perhaps  equal  value  that  are 
largely  useful  for  their  suggestive  and  inspira- 
tional character. 

We  approve  of  the  Pa^  Bill  now  before 
Congress  which  makes. a  hberal  appropriation 
to  encourage  schools  of  a  directly  practical 
nature.  We  further  most  heartily  endorse 
the  request  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  an  increased  appropriation, 
which  wiU  enable  him  to  carry  on  investiga- 
tions and  to  perform  other  services  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  whole  nation.  To  this 
end  we  hereby  direct  our  secretary  to  com- 
municate our  approval  of  the  above  measures 
to  the  United  States  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives from  this  Commonwealth  and  to  re- 
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quest  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure 
tiiese  appropriations. 

We  further  request  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  recommend  to  the  schools  of  the 
nation  a  uniform  system  of  records  and  trans- 
fer cards  that  shall  state  the  fac^  that  need 
to  be  known  in  order  to  place  a  pupil  in  any 
school  to  which  he  may  apply  for  admission. 

We  note  with  special  pleasure  the  report  of 
the  Educational  Council  of  this  Association, 
and  particularly  its  recommendations  in  favor 
of  medical  inspection,  teachers'  retirement 
funds,  a  change  of  practice  in  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and/  the  general  meetings  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  the  employment  of  a  salaried  officer 
as  Field  Secretary  for  the  Association. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  State  Board  of 
Education  upon  the  effective  beginning  of  its 
public  services  and  upon  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  J.  George  Becht  as  "its  Secretary.  We 
especially  commend  its  effort  to  improve  the 

Duality  of  school  buildings  as  provided  by  the 
lode.  We  pledge  this  Board  our  heartjr  co- 
operation in  its  effort  to  establish  vocational 
schools  upon  a  sound  pedagogical  basis;  and 
since  forty  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the 
commonwealth  are  found  in  rural  communi- 
ties, we  beUeve  that  special  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Agriculture 
in  the  rural  schools. 

We  request  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  investigate  the  respective  values  of  the 
various  subjects  in  our  program  of  studies, 
to  inquire  as  to  the  extent  to  which  formal 
mental  discipline  functions  in  lines  other  than 
those  studied,  and  to  formulate  definitions  of 
education,  culture,  and  discipline  adaptable  to 
the  needs  of  present  day  life. 

We  believe  that  the  State  should  provide 
for  or  encourage  courses  for  training  educa- 
tional experts  m  specialties  which  cannot  be 
effectively  taught  by  the  normal  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  State,  such  as  school  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  the  more  technical  and  vocational 
branches. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  need  for  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  relationship  between  the 
public  high  school  and  the  colleges;  so  forcibly 
presented  in  the  resolutions  of  the  high  school 
section  of  this  Association  last  year.  We  wish 
to  express  our  approval  of  the  recent  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Nine  on  the  Articulation 
of  the  High  School  and  College  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  This  vexed 
problem  can  be  solved  onl^  by  mutual  helpful- 
ness and  mutual  concessions,  and  we  invite 
college  authorities  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
arrivmg  at  a  better  understanding. 

To  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  the  '  Teachers'  Association, 
and  the  local  committee  of  Philadelphia,  we 
wish  to  express  our  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  hospitality  extended  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

That  while  we  deplore  the  fact  that  we  are 
at  present  deprived  of  the  services  of  Assist- 
ant County  Superintendents,  as  provided  in 
the  Code,  we  recognize  the  importance  of 
closer  supervision  and  pledge  our  best  efforts 
to  obtain  from  our  next  Legislature  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  to  make  this  act  effective. 


We  approve  the  provisions  of  the  Odt 
establishing  an  advanced  standard  for  Ae 
certification  of  teachers  and  espedallj  do  . 
welcome  the  introduction  of  a  State  Ftoi»' 
nent  Certificate.  Tliat  this  certificate  mayhnt 
the  highest  standing  among  the  states  of 
union  as  well  as  an  absolute  fairness  th 
out  our  own  commonwealth  we  belicfe 
the  examination  should  be  uniform  in  al! 
tricts.  Looking  to  this  end,  therefwe,  fie 
resolved  that  we  respectfully  petition  the 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  to  prepare 
questions  for  the  several  examinatioDS 
submit  the  same  to  the  respective 
boards. 

That  we  recognize  the  value  of  the 
provisions   for  High   School   Inspection 
that  feeling  the  importance  of  extendiof 
service  to  the  rural  schools,  we  recommend 
enactment  of  law  providing  for  State 
tion  of  rural  schools. 

Signed :  H.  Milton  Roth,  chairman,  In 
McCloskey,  and  I.  H.  RusseU. 

The  department  was  then  declared 

joumed. 

» 
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THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Natvre 
Round    Table   of   the    P< 
State  Educational  Association  was 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  December 
191 1,  at  the  Central  High  School  in  ~ 
delphia.    It   was  called   to   order  bj 
chairman,  Prof.  L.  J.  Ulmer,  of  the 
partment  of  Science  at  the  Williams 
High  School.    Miss  M.  M.  Tyson,  of  ~ 
Dale,  was  elected  secretary. 

Prof.  Ulmer  opened  the  meethff 
remarks  on  the  present  standing  of  Na 
Study.  He  called  to  mind  the  entht 
of  some  years  past,  when  the  subject 
received  a  fresh  interpretation  and  a 
velous  increase  of  wide-spread  interest 
popularity.  He  declared  that  we  are 
in  the  trough  of  the  wave,  that  regard 
Nature  Study  has  greatly  declined,  and 
our  main  struggle  of  to-day  is  carried 
against  indifference.  He  prophesied! 
turn  to  favor  of  the  study  of  nature, 
that  in  the  near  future;  to  be 
about,  however,  by  a  new  adjustment  ofj 
subject  to  economic  conditions,  esp*^ 
in  the  way  of  a  preparation  for  the 
of  agriculture.  He  emphasized  the 
of  the  cultivation  of  a  love  for  nature, 
a  virtue  holding  perhaps  equal  rank 
patriotism;  saying  that  without  sach 
true  progress  will  be  improbable  if  not 
possible. 

The  first  paper  on  the  progam  was 
by  Miss  Emma  Davis,  of  Johnstown, 
on  "Some  Efforts  at  Nature;  Teaching 
the   Grades,   Difficulties   Encountered 
Suggestions,"  as  follows : 
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80M£  EFFORT  AT  NATUSE  TEACHING  IN  THE 

GRADES. 

When  Mr.  Ulmcr  asked  me  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  the  difficulties  of  introducing  and 
teaching  Nature  Study  in  the  grades,  I  replied 
that  being  new  to  the  work  I  was  not  prepared 
to  discuss  the  difficulties,  speaking  so  broadly 
but  would  gladly  relate  my  own  experience  for 
what  it  is  worth.  For  many  of  you  it  will 
probably  have  little  value;  yet  as  representing 
the  view  point  of  the  average  grade  teacher 
it  may  prove  suggestive. 

In  one  of  our  city  schools  we  had  last  year 
an  extremely  trying  problem  touchmg  moral 
conduct.  I  bad  long  wished  for  an  opportunity 
fo  work  out  such  a  problem  along  the  line  of 
nature  study,  but  hitherto  had  seen  no  open- 
ing and  no  plan  had  presented  itself.  When  I 
realized  that  here  was  work  in  plenty  I  said  to 
the  superintendent,  "  I  believe  I  can  help.  Let 
ne  try.  I  will  give  those  growing  boys  and 
girls  a  new  interpretation  of  the  secrets  whose 
meaning  they  are  misconstruing." 

The  proposal  was  heartily  indorsed  and  it 
was  arranged' that  I  should  carry  my  message 
not  only  to  that  grade  but  to  each  of  the  seven 
other  grades  in  the  building  where  I  am  teach- 
ing, at  the  dose  of  my  own  session,  takinc^  one 
pade  each  day.  That  was  just  three  months 
ilefore  the  close  of  the  term  so  that  there 
llras  not  time  to  accomplish  much,  but  results 
;%ere  so  encouraging  and  the  work  so  delight- 
Ifnl  that  I  asked  permission  to  continue  the 
^nme  plan  this  year.  No  remuneration  was 
masked.  The  time  and  effort  expended  have 
||eeQ  for  the  sake  of  propaganda  of  which 
I  Pennsylvania  still  stands  in  need. 

To  all  teachers  who  are  a  little  weary  of  the 
never-ending  grind  of  grade  studies  I  rec- 
ommend some  such  gratuitous  service  in 
Nature  Study  for  the  renewing  of  spirit.  No 
«De  who  has  ever  seen  the  light  come  into  the 
tyts  of  a  dull  girl  as  she  watches  from  her 
•vn  desk  the  fascinating  transformation  of 
t  milk-weed  caterpillar  into  a  chrysalis  will 
«?er  willingly  forego  the  pleasure  such  work 
affords.  No  other  yields  so  amply  in  joyous 
fttums. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  touches  the 
diild  life  vitally  has  been  answered  many 
times  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  have 
token  hold,  and  by  their  verbal  testimony. 
When  children  of  those  most  problematic 
grades,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  say,  "  We  are  not 
m  a  hurry.  We  can  stay  until  after  four 
o'clock,"  they  feel  that  they  have  something 
vorth  while.  Many  of  them  have  said,  "1 
wish  we  could  have  this  sort  of  thing  all  the 
time." 

Because  of  the  live  interest  it  holds  my 
room  is  visited  by  groups  of  enthusiastic 
^ildren  at  every  recess  and  often  in  the  morn- 
mg  and  evening  with  questions,  suggestions 
and  materia]  for  work. 

A  great  deal  of  the  mechanical  work  as 
taking  cages  for  animals,  etc.,  has  been  done 
oy  the  pupils  after  school  hours.  The 
teachers  have  co-operated  splendidly,  and  it  is 
flieir  concerted  opinion  that  the  time  taken 
from  the  prescribed  programme  has  been  profi- 
tably spent  Perhaps  a  little  sketch  of  our 
plan  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 


With  regard  to  Nature  Study,  Johnstown 
stands  about  as  many  other  places  do.  The 
course  of  study  provides  for  a  little  indoor 
work  in  the  first  four  grades,  above  that  none 
at  all,  and  we  have  no  specially  trained 
teachers  and  no  special  supervisor.  While  this 
is  generally  true  throughout  the  state  it  is 
manifestly  an  inadequate  provision. 

Feeling  this  lack  we  mapped  out  a  plan  of 
procedure  whereby  each  grade  in  our  building 
should  work  upon  a  problem  throughout  the 
term.  Care  was  taken  to  avoid  overlapping 
and  to  make  the  work  on  that  one  proolem 
as  thorough  as  practicable  rather  dian  to 
dabble  a  little  in  many  topics  in  each  grade. 
This  does  not  mean  that  attention  is  given  to 
that  one  phase  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  On 
the  contrary  when  anjrthin^  of  particular  in- 
terest is  brought  up  it  is  immediately  seized 
and  worked  into  the  fabric  not  of  our  dreams 
but  of  our  real  life.  Each  grade  is  encouraged 
to  give  the  other  grades  the  benefit  of  its 
experience  and  we  frequently  find  the  older 
pupils  calling  the  attention  of  the  vounger 
ones  to  some  discovery  they  have  made. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  work  is 
elementary  forestry  with  a  little  orchard  work. 
We  be^n  with  the  San  Jose  because  I  sus- 
pected its  presence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
school.  The  pupils  collected  specimens  from 
their  own  trees  which  were  sent  to  Dr.  Sur- 
face and  identified  by  him.  Now  thosie  boys 
and  girls  know  that  particular  scale  whenever 
they  see  it.  In  the  spring  we  hope  to  borrow 
the  proper  apparatus  and  spray  the  infested 
trees.  Fortunately  the  superintendent  is  in 
hearty  s)rmpathy  with  the  work  so  tliat  part  of 
it  can  be  done  during  a  quarter-day  holiday  set 
aside  for  that  purpose.  In  the  same  way  we 
have  become  familiar  with  the  oyster  shell 
scale  and  the  wooly  apple  aphis  and  a  few 
have  found  the  peach-tree  borer. 

Now  we  are  about  to  take  up  experiments 
with  soils  to  show  effect  upon  their  fertility 
and  moisture  of  the  cutting  down  of  trees. 
Many  problems  will  grow  out  of  this.  Dr. 
Conklin  has  kindly  agreed  to  send  some  one 
from  the  department  to  talk  on  forestry. 
From  this  we  expect  the  pupils  to  be  helped  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  trees  and 
their  duty  to  them. 

Our  efforts  have  been  splendidlv  assisted  by 
generous  contributions  of  pamphlets  and  sug- 
gestions from  the  State  zoologist  and  the  com- 
missioner of  forestry.  Indeed,  we  have  found 
every  one  interested  in  the  movement  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  That  is  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  tne  work. 

The  birds  form  the  topic  for  the  sixth  grade. 
Using  the  hen  as  a  type  we  have  studied  the 
external  structure  of  beaks,  feet,  feathers, 
etc.,  always  with  the  question  of  function  in 
mind,  making  constant  comparisons.  In  all 
the  grades  I  was  careful  at  first  to  keep  the 
eternal  Why?  before  them.  Now  they  keep 
it  before  me  and  themselves. 

While  we  studied  structure  we  were  busy 
collecting  weed  seeds  and  other  food  stuns 
for  winter  feeding.  Although  it  is  rather  late 
to  begin  we  mean  to  try  to  establish  feeding 
stations  for  winter  birds  according  to  the 
Meriden  Bird  Qub  methods.    If  any  of  you 
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care  to  read  it  up  you  will  find  it  in  the 
October  number  of  "Nature  and  Culture," 
an  excellent  little  mag;azine  which  has  been 
a  great  help  to  me.  It  is  published  by  Eugene 
Swope,  Cincinnati 

Possibly  the  boys  can  make  one  or  two 
bird  houses  in  the  manual  training  class. 
These  will  be  placed  near  the  school  ground. 
A  number  of  bird  excursions  will  surely  be 
in  order  when  the  weather  is  at  all  favorable. 

In  the  fifth  mde  we  have  attempted  a  little 
study  of  the  sky,  watching  the  movements  of 
the  sun,  keeping  a  record  of  its  journey  over 
December  21,  noting  its  position  during  the 
winter  months  for  comparison  with  the 
summer,  and  observing  position  and  length  of 
shadows  at  various  times  of  the  day.  This 
will  continue  through  all  the  term.  We  may 
be  able  to  construct  a  sun  dial  for  the  play- 
Sjound  according  to  Mrs.  Comstock's  direc- 
tions, in  her  invaluable  new  book.  A  few  of 
the  easier  constellations  are  being  studied  and 
later  the  moon  will  be  observed  pretty  care- 
fully. It  is  my  purpose  at  present  to  draw 
their  attention  away  from  their  ffeo^aphical 
text-books  rather  than  to  them.  I  wish  them 
to  see  these  things  happening.  Afterwards 
when  thev  are  older  they  can  understand  what 
they  read.  It  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  put 
geo^aphical  text-books  into  the  hands  of 
pupils  before  the  grammar  grades.  Most  of 
the  children  who  are  being  drilled  and  exam- 
ined on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Africa,  who 
can  name  and  locate  (verbally)  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland,  are  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the 
names  of  the  trees  on  their  own  street  or  the 
direction  of  the  river  at  their  own  back  doors. 
Is  there  not  as  much  culture^  in  an  under- 
standing of  the  Conemaugh  river  as  of  the 
Ganges?  When  the  child  is  thoroughly 
famuiar  with  his  own  town,  its  hills  and 
valleys  and  rivers  and  industries,  its  vegetable 
and  animal  Hfe,  then  he  may  well  broaden  his 
outlook  by  the  same  view  of  his  county,  then 
of  his  state,  etc.,  and  finallv  books  on  foreiflm 
countries  will  make  excellent  supplementary 
reading  for  grammar  and  high  sdiool  pupils. 

This  study  of  physiography  which  we  are 
taking  up  in  the  fourtib  grade  presents  the 
most  dimcult  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  teachers.  The  maps  of  the  Government 
geological  survey  make  the  way  clear  regard- 
mg  the  surface  features  but  so  little  has  been 
printed  that  can  be  used  in  the  schools  con- 
cerning the  shale  and  sandstone  that  make  up 
the  largest  part  of  our  contribution  to  the 
geology  of  Western  Pennsylvania  that  the 
task  of  preparing  these  lessons  is  extremely 
laborious.  Yet  it  must  be  done.  It  is  a  very 
important  topic.  I  have  found  surveyors  and 
engineers  friendly  and  ready  to  give  material 
aid.  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  quite  as 
ready  in  other  sections  of  the  state. 

Plant  study  is  admirably  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children  in  the  third  grade.  Here 
we  are  learning  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  the 
plant,  germination  with  something  of  its 
significance  and  a  recognition  of  as  many 
plants  as  possible. 

The  second  grade  is  having  a  happy  time 
with  domestic  animals.  Just  now  a  cage  of 
mice,  five  gray  house  mice  caught  in  a  trap, 


is  a  source  of  lively  enjoyment  We  shall  visic 
the  homes  of  various  children  for  lessons  oa 
their  pets,  their  cows,  horses,  rabbits^  etc. 
The  pigeon  has  been  studied  in  this  way. 

For  the  first  grade,  which  is  mj  ova, 
abundant  suggestions  arise  from  the  wofk  of 
the  other  grades  to  supply  a  lesson  every  day. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  show  yoa  some 
of  the  interesting  written  work  received  froa 
all  the  grades. 

Now  as  to  the  difficulties.  At  first  I  vai 
frightened  by  my  own  temerity.  The  imder- 
takmg  looked  so  big,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
making  mistakes  ana  of  failing  to  do  every- 
thing. This  fear  had  deterred  me  from  under- 
taking mudi  nature  work  for  several  jtan. 
Then  one  happy  day  I  was  hit  by  the  sigmfi- 
cance  of  Dr.  Brumbaugh's,  **  Not  so  much  in- 
formation as  inspiration."  With  joy  then  I 
began,  appj^ng  a  verv  simple  rule  of  m 
father's,  "The  way  to  do  a  thing  is  to  do  it 
I  like  Dean  Bailey's  term,  "Nature  Sym- 
pathy." I  knew  I  could  give  die  cfaik&CD 
that,  if  nothing  more. 

As  the  difiiculties  presented  tfaemsehes.  I 
began  to  compare  them  with  those  of  other 
teachers.  To  this  end  I  sent  questions  to  dty 
teachers,  to  county  institutes  and  to  superin- 
tendents.  Had  I  realized  earlier  the  ptmsiSr 
ties  of  such  a  method*  I  should  have  been  able 
to  gather  more  material  thus  making  ^ 
paper  more  generally  representative  The 
summary  of  the  several  hundred  responses  re- 
ceived from  all  over  the  state  is  suggestive  of 
what  the  teachers  are  struggling  with. 

The  questions  were :  Are  you  interested  ia 
Nature  Study?  Are  you  teaching  it?  If  so^ 
what  are  vour  difficulties?  If  not,  are  yoa  k 
favor  of  It  as  part  of  the  curriculum? 

The  replies  are  arranged  in  order  of  their 
frequency :  i.  It  is  impossible  to  find  the  tiiK 
with  the  present  over-full  course  of  stntf. 
2.  It  is  difficult  to  get  and  keep  satisfactor 
material.  3.  Teachers  are  unacquainted  vis 
the  subject  matter.  4.  They  dislike  to  be 
hampered  by  the  unnatural  conditions  of  1^ 
school  room.  5.  Classes  are  too  large,  t. 
There  are  not  enoush  reference  books  in  te 
school  libraries.  7.  Pupils  cannot  observe  for 
themselves  but  must  be  told  the  facts. 

I  have  also  read  everything  I  could  get  ot 
the  question  and  I  find  the  teachers  in  other 
states  from  New  Jersey  to  California  report- 
ing difficulties  of  the  same  nature  and  in  the 
same  order  as  those  I  have  recited,  differiflg 
only  in  a  few  minor  ones. 

Superintendents  add  that  the  teadiers  sre 
not  interested.  From  the  replies  recdved  and 
from  conversation  with  manj  teachers  it  b  mf 
opinion  that  the  lack  of  interest  is  not  so 
general  as  it  appears,  and  that  the  advent  of 
Nature  Study  would  be  welcomed  by  not  a 
few,  especially  in  the  cit^  schools.  The  rufsl 
districts  seem  to  be  behind  in  the  moyemeoL 

I  have  received  man^r  such  suggestkms  as 
these:  ''I  should  consider  it  a  wholesooe 
substitute  for  some  of  our  present  studtcs." 
**  The  knowledge  it  would  give  the  child  would 
make  him  happier."  "  It  would  surely  hdp  as 
in  our  other  work." 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  every  evidence 
that  the  term  Nature  Study,  with  all  it  implies^ 
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is  not  yet  comprehended.  For  instance,  one 
teacher  remarks,  **  After  reading  to  them  they 
are  not  able  to  reproduce  the  story."  Another, 
**  I  don't  know  how  to  teach  the  stuff  the  way 
you  mean."  And  still  another,  "Our  reading 
and  language  have  sufficient  material  for 
Nature  Study  work." 

Here  is  apparently  no  idea  of  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  the  study  of  nature  is  a  study 
of  environment,  whether  it  be  the  fields  and 
streams  of  the  country  child  or  the  physical 
and  chemical  phenomena  of  industrial  occupa- 
tions familiar  to  the  city  child,  or  the  sky  and 
air  common  to  both. 

Neither  are  all  school  boards  in  entire  sym- 
pathy with  its  introduction,  and  with  them 
rests  the  responsibility  of  its  adoption,  as  well 
as  the  matter  of  reference  books  and  of  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher.  When 
they  fully  appreciate  that  the  child  is  father  to 
the  man,  items  of  expense  will  be  of  minor 
consideration. 

Very  often  teachers  dislike  to  work  with 
the  animals  which  are  the  joy  of  the  child's 
life.  Children  love  living  things  and  if  a  trifle 
sensational  so  much  the  better.  I  recall  the 
delighted  appreciation  with  which  our  boys 
discovered  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  snakes. 
That  day  I  fell  heir  to  twenty-seven  garter 
snakes  of  several  generations  and  three  green 
snakes.  From  that  moment  we  understood 
each  other.  In  a  very  short  time  teachers  as 
well  as  pupils  learned  to  care  for  and  fondle 
the  beautiful  harmless  things  often  requesting 
to  do  so;  and  they  count  those  red-letter  days 
on  which  they  saw  their  pets  drinking  water 
from  the  tips  of  my  fingers  repeatedly  or 
making  a  meal  of  their  favorite  food.  This 
fear  of  the  animals  is  a  part  of  the  lack  of 
training  which  is  certainly  our  most  crying 
fault 

That  we  are  poorly  prepared  is  undeniable. 
That  this  lack  of  preparation  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  drawbacks  to  efficient  service  is 
also  indisputable.  Where  lies  the  responsi- 
bility? So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  Normal 
Schools,  whose  business  it  is  to  train  teachers 
for  the  grades,  are  making  little  provision  for 
this  pressing  need.  Even  where  the  subject 
appears  on  the  curriculum  it  is  frequently 
crowded  to  the  wall  by  academic  studies. 

The  future  of  Nature  Study  rests  with 
them.  To  assimilate  a  short  course  in  science, 
or  to  listen  to  a  series  of  interesting  talks  on 
Nature  Study  is  not  enough  for  the  prospec- 
tive teacher.  She  should  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  materials,  and  experiences 
similar  to  those  her  pupils  will  encounter. 
She  should  be  taken  over  the  same  ground 
where  she  will  later  lead  them.  She  should 
grow  the  plants  and  care  for  the  animals,  etc., 
always  with  the  child  in  mind  and  under  the 
supervision  of  a  skillful  teacher  of  nature. 

In  the  meantime  the  children  cannot  afford 
to  wait  and  just  here  I  want  to  insert  a  word 
for  the  worker  already  afield.  Constant  re- 
minding that  we  are  weighed  and  found  want- 
ing, while  unquestionably  necessary  is  apt  to 
be  discouraging.  Let  me  bring  a  word  of  com- 
fort from  one  superintendent:  "The  majority 
of  teachers  feel  their  inability  to  teach  the  sub- 
iect.    often    thinking,    though    wrongly,    that 


scientific  training  is  more  important  than  sym.* 
pathy  and  love  of  nature." 

With  these  two  requisites  and  a  good  peda- 
gogical basis  the  teacher  who  is  interested  will 
evolve  success  in  spite  of  handicaps,  espedalhr 
if  she  follow  the  children's  lead.  They  wiU 
show  her  what  to  teach  and  what  to  let  alone. 
With  the  number  of  splendid  books  on  Nature 
Study  at  her  command  she  can  make  over 
herself,  and  become,  if  not  a  bridge  between 
the  present  needs  and  their  future  fulfillment, 
at  least  a  pretty  good  stepping-stone. 

What  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  good 
material  A  business  man  overhearing  sev- 
eral teachers  discussing  the  possibilities  of  a 
live  lesson  from  a  dried-up  stalk  of  com  in 
late  October  remarked,  ''If  you  school  people 
want  to  teach  how  com  grows  why  don't 
you  teach  it  when  com  is  growing?"  A  pro- 
foundly significant  query.  Why  don't  we? 
Is  there  any  overwhelming  reason  why  we 
should  have  school  all  winter  and  never  in  the 
summer?  If  there  once  was,  is  it  valid  now? 
If  it  holds  good  in  one  section  of  the  country, 
is  it  necessarily  true  of  all  other  sections? 
Because  the  children  in  Philadelphia  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  heat  of  the  city  during  July 
and  August  shall  the  children  of  Johnstown, 
for  instance,  where  conditions  are  quite 
different,  be  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  around  them  during  diose 
two  golden  months,  for  the  want  of  a  leader 
to  help  them  interpret? 

There  is  a  killing  uniformity  in  our  schools. 
The  system  is  perfected  at  the  expense  of  the 
child.  While  the  necessity  for  Nature  Study 
becomes  increasingly  convincing  each  year  we 
are  still  unable  to  break  away  from  old  educa- 
tional methods.  Through  the  wealth  of  the 
summer,  when  nature  is  unfolding  and  easily 
accessible,  we  allow  the  children  to  roam,  un- 
seeing, through  an  abundance  of  material. 
Then  when  the  plants  have  bloomed  and  set 
their  seeds,  when  the  trees  have  done  their 
season's  work  and  are  dormant,  when  the 
animals  have  reared  their  young  and  many  are 
hibernating,  when  the  insects  are  dead,  when 
most  of  Uie  birds  have  migrated,  when  the 
rocks  and  soils  are  inaccessible  because  of 
mud  or  snow,  then  we  gather  them  into  poorly 
ventilated  rooms,  at  tremendous  cost  for  heat- 
*  ing  and  lip^hting,  we  insert  the  windows  well 
above  their  heads,  and  lest  by  some  lucky 
chance  they  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  world  of 
real  things,  we  seat  them  in  rows  with  books 
in  their  hands  to  read  what  other  people  have 
seen  and  done  and  we  wonder  that  they  do  not 
understand  their  environment! 

Trae,  much  material  can  be  brought  into  the 
school-room  and  much  can  be  done  in  the 
winter  months,  and  so  long  as  we  are  obliged 
to  make  shift  this  is  a  blessed  truth,  yet  those 
of  us  who  have  tried  it  realize  the  trath  of 
Dr.  Schmucker's  words,  "No  other  lessons 
bring  so  large  a  retum  as  those  given  out  of 
doors.  The  wealth  of  material  is  very^  great, 
and  the  suggestions  that  come  from  things  in 
their  proper  places  are  much  more  abounding 
than  those  that  arise  in  the  artificial  conditions 
of  the  school-room." 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  very  forcibly 
this  autumn  by  the  remark  of  a  small  maiden 
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of  eight  years.  We  were  watching  the  moult- 
ing of  a  caterpillar.  I  knew  that  caterpillars 
moult  So  did  she.  Yet  neither  of  us  knew 
what  was  transpiring,  what  curious  occult 
thing  was  happening  this  creature  until  the 
performance  was  nearly  over,  when,  with 
long-drawn  breath  and  awed,  wondering  eyes 
the  little  one  exclaimed,  "I  never  bdieved 
what  I  read  in  books  but  now  I  know  what  is 
the  truth."  After  that  experience  I  can  say 
to  you,  "No  matter  how  many  times  you  may 
read  of  this  thing  you  will  never  really  know 
it  until  you  see  it 

There's  the  rub.  We  are  substituting  words 
for  the  child's  rightful  heritage  of  rich 
experiences.  As  a  consequence  his  use  of 
words  far  outruns  his  knowledge  of  them. 
Nature  Study  demands  that  words  shall 
supplement  not  supplant  experience. 

L.  H.  Bailey  makes  this  charge  against  our 
schools.  '*  The  schools  at  present  seem  to  lack 
motive  power.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  send  pupils  out  to  take  hold  of  things. 
They  do  not  seem  to  develop  the  desire  or 
power  to  put  pupils  to  work  in  city  improve- 
ment societies,  civic  organizations,  farmer 
dubs,  or  other  homely  and  common  work 
necessary  for  the  community."  We  have  but 
to  examine  the  course  of  study  to  learn  why 
this  is  true.  Thirty  minutes  a  day  is  a  liberal 
estimate  for  the  average  time  allotted  to  doing 
things,  working  with  the  hands,  in  drawing, 
manual  training,  etc.,  less  than  that  for 
Nature  Study.  The  remainder  of  the  time  is 
given  to  the  perusal  of  books.  No  wonder  the 
pupil  froes  forth  with  unskilled  hand  and  un- 
trained eye  and  with  no  initiative. 

But  it  will  not  always  be  so.  In  the  school 
of  the  future  the  dominant  tone  in  every 
grade  will  be  industrial,  the  academic  being 
auxiliary.  School  gardens  will  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  nature  study,  manual  training 
and  physical  training.  Then,  especially  in  the 
lower  grades,  reading,  drawmg,  spelling, 
numbers,  and  much  literature  will  be  based 
upon  the  child's  activities  in  the  gardens.  We 
shall  keep  him  happily  employed  in  the  summer 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  ^  After 
he  has  had  his  experiences  and  these  vitalized 
by  a  sense  of  ethical  and  economic  relations 
he  will  understand  what  he  reads.  He  will 
know  what  it  means  to  say, 

"  I  am  the  child  of  earth  and  air  and  sea. 
My  lullaby  by  hoarse  Silurian  storms  was 

chanted, 
And  through  countless  changing  forms  of 

bird  and  beast  and  tree  unceasingly 
The  toiling  ages  wrought  to  fashion  me." 

The  matter  of  finding  time,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  difficulty,  is  in  reality  the 
smallest  With  the  adjustment  of  the  other 
difficulties  this  will  disappear.  When  we  learn 
to  make  the  child's  surroundings  of  first 
importance  and  to  approach  the  study  of  them 
from  his  viewpoint^  basing  other  studies  upon 
it,  time  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  real  trouble  is  we  do  not,  any  of  us,  or 
at  best  not  many  of  us,  sufficiently  realize  that 
"  the  supreme  problem  is  the  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  child,  and  that  the  pedagogical 
material  should  be  found  in  his  environment." 


When  enough  of  us  realize  this  truth  we  will 
force  an  adjustment  of  the  present  disconfaak 
elements  to  their  proper  relations. 

In  the  discussion  following  Miss  Davis* 
paper  the  suggestion  was  made  that  in  dties 
providing  school  gardens,  the  special  gar- 
den instructor  might  become  visiting 
teacher  in  Nature  Study  throughout  the 
grades.  It  has  been  found  that  the  needs 
of  Nature  Study  training  are  admirably  met 
by  school  gardens.  Miss  Davis'  recom- 
mendation that  a  specially  prepared  teacher 
in  Nature  Study  be  appointed  to  do  the 
actual  teachin|;  in  every  building,  or  per- 
haps two  buildmgs,  was  endorsed  hy  several 
members  of  the  Round  Table. 

In  the  countiT  or  the  small  town,  diere 
is  nothing  so  valuable  as  out-of-door  excur- 
sions. The  school  boards  who  object  to  the 
children's  absence  from  school,  would  easily 
be  won  to  approval  if  convinced  that  die 
trip  is  not  a  picnic,  but  a  lesson  with  a 
dennite  end  in  view.  The  teacher  who 
has  gone  over  the  route  the  day  before, 
found  one  big  thing  for  the  central  idea  of 
the  lesson ;  and  prepared  the  children  to  find 
and  study  it,  will  be  above  criticism. 

Dr.  Schmucker  suggested  that  the  teacher 
who  must  present  Nature  Studv  at  once  and 
without  sufficient  preparation,  will  recdve 
most  help  from  the  stmmier  schooL  An- 
other excellent  and  most  valuable  means  of 
gaining  information  and  inspiration  is 
through  study  of  the  Nature  Study  leaflets 
issued  by  Cornell  University.  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  publishes  farmer's 
bulletins  of  interest,  and  provides  cor- 
respondence courses  from  which  the  teacher 
of  Nature  Study  can  glean  not  a  little 
valuable  matter.  Prof.  Surface  and  tiie 
other  heads  of  departments  at  Harri^mrg 
are  most  willing  to  answer  inquiries. 

The  following  books  were  recommended: 
Hand  Book  of  Nature  Study,  by  Mrs. 
Comstock,  which  is  a  careful  compilation 
of  the  Cornell  leaflets  of  the  last  five  jtxn, 
and  is  most  admirably  illustrated  with 
photographs;  Nature  Study  in  Elementary 
Schools,  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson;  Stody 
of  Nature,  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker ;  Under 
the  Open  Sky,  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker; 
Nature  Study  and  Life,  by  Dr.  Qifton 
Hodge,  and  Nature  Study,  by  Holtz. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biological  Sciences  at  the  Nor- 
mal School  in  West  Chester,  then  delivered 
an  address  on 

AGRICX7LTURE   AND    NATURK   STUDY. 

The  battle  royal  of  the  soil  is  just  be- 
ginning. Much  of  the  farming  of  the 
present  day  is  stiU  being  done  bv  seven* 
teenth  century  methods,  but  at  the  same 
time,  agriculture  is  being  established  on  aa 
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increasingly  scientific  and  modem  basis. 
As  our  present  manufactures  and  methods 
of  transportation  have  developed  during  the 
past  half-century  through  the  efforts  of  the 
theorist  and  the  scientist,  so  will  the  new 
agriculture,  with  the  aid  of  the  chemist  and 
the  bioligist,  very  soon  startle  the  world. 

The  new  feeling  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
farming,  which  is  beginning  to  permeate 
this  country,  has  arisen  and  is  arismg  from 
two  main  causes.  The  first  is  the  enormous 
latent  productiveness  of  the  soil.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  is 
spreading  the  doctrine  that  cultivation  is 
needed,  not  fertilization.  The  competition 
in  corn  growing  among  the  boys  of  the 
United  States,  aroused  and  rewarded  by  the 
Department,  proved  that  a  large  plot  of 
ground  farmed  in  the  old  way  is  vastly  in- 
ferior to  a  much  smaller  one  treated  with 
intelligence.  For  example,  in  two  neigh- 
boring fields,  the  one  farmed  in  antebellum 
style,  and  the  other  in  the  method  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  former  yielded  sixteen  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre,  and  the  latter  sixty.  The  win- 
ning boy  got  two  hundred  and  eight  bushels 
from  one  acre.  The  record-brewing  crops 
raised  in  Colorado  by  irrigation  are  also  a 
lesson  to  the  country  in  thoughtful  per- 
severance. 

The  second  cause  tending  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  agriculture  as  a  science  lies  in  our 
great  facilities  for  transportation.  Not 
only  can  farm  products  be  quickly  trans- 
ferred from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  but  with  co-operative  supervision, 
supply  can  be  made  more  nearly  equal  to 
demand,  prices  regulated,  and  the  extremes 
of  want  and  excess  avoided.  The  peach 
crop  in  Georgia  has  been  managed  in  such 
fashion,  with  one  man  at  the  head  who 
kept  watch  over  local  conditions  as  well  as 
foreign  demand,  and  conducted  the  whole 
affair  with  great  dispatch  and  profit. 

With  the  development  of  agriculture  will 
come  a  great  change  in  economic  condi- 
tions. The  high  cost  of  living  will  be  met 
by  each  man  for  himself.  The  people  who 
work  in  large  cities  are  movmg  to  the 
suburbs  to  live,  and  the  tendency  is  increas- 
ing more  and  more  rapidly.  Every  man 
may  eventually  provide  food  for  his  familv 
by  working  a  small  plot  of  ground  with 
care  and  vigor.  We  shall  become  a  self- 
supporting  nation  of  small  farmers. 

To  this  end  agriculture  is  being  taught 
in  tihe  public  schools.  This  elementary 
science  of  the  upper  grades  grows  out  of 
and  supplements  the  work  in  Nature  Study 
of  the  nrst  four  school  vears.  What  shall 
we  teach  in  Nature  Study  in  order  that  the 
latter  work  shall  be  but  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  former? 


While  the  love  of  nature,  the  appreciation 
of  beauty,  and  a  delicate  feeling  of  ethical 
relationships  should  be  instilled  through  the 
study  of  nature,  we  must  remember  that 
sentimentality  and  maudlin  admiration 
should  have  absolutely  no  place  in  our 
presentation.  There  must  be  nothing 
taught,  however  charming,  that  must  be  un- 
learned later.  The  actual  information 
given  must  be  accurate.  Poems,  games  and 
devices  are  excellent  tools,  if  wdl  chosen; 
for  instance,  the  jingle  of  the  spider  and 
the  fly  is  malicious,  not  because  a  spider 
does  not  talk,  but  because  a  spider  never 
invites  a  fly  to  "  walk  into  his  ijarlor,"  but 
supposes  his  trap  to  be  invisible,  and 
catches  the  fl^  in  an  ambush. 

The  activities  of  Nature  Study  can  all  be 
directed  towards  practical  work  in  agri- 
culture. The  best  foundation  for  elemen- 
tary science  is  laid  in  the  primary  grades 
by  the  actual  care  of  plants,  and  by  a  sym- 
pathetic acquaintanceship  with  animals. 

The  plants  best  fitted  for  study  are  the 
commonest — ^those  which  have  made  a  suc- 
cess of  life.  The  most  successful  of  all  are 
the  weeds;  a  weed  is  a  plant  that  has 
learned  to  take  care  of  itself.  Familiar 
things  made  familiar  to  the  child  will  prove 
as  interesting  and  beautiful  as  rare  and 
strange  objects  infrequentlv  come  upon. 
Our  despised  mullein  of  the  pastures  is 
called  in  England  the  ''American  vdvet 
plant,"  and  is  zealously  fostered  in  green- 
houses! One  need  not  fear  that  the  in- 
terest aroused  in  weeds  will  prevent  the 
farmer  of  the  future  from  casting  them 
from  his  land  when  the  time  comes;  when 
he  knows  their  characteristics  he  will  be 
only  the  better  prepared  to  wage  war  upon 
them.  The  teacher  should  be  very  careful 
that  his  pupils  gain  a  clear  conception  of 
the  difference  between  useful  and  harmful 
plants. 

The  child  should  know  the  domestic 
animals,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  cow,  the 
horse,  the  rat  and  the  mouse.  The  horse  is 
particularly  interesting  if  studied  through- 
out his  evolution.  Perhaps  the  best  animal 
to  keep  in  captivity  for  purposes  of  study 
is  the  rat,  altnough  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  few  animals  are  more  harmful  when 
unconfined.  The  birds  are  a  never-failing 
source  of  delight.  As  for  the  insects,  the 
world  would  be  improved  if  they  were 
completely  annihilated.  The  house  fly,  by 
carrying  disease  germs,  is  responsible  for 
more  deaths  than  all  other  animals  in  the 
world  together.  The  mosquito  can  be  the 
most  profitably  studied,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
insects. 

After  the  child  has  been  led  to  see,  and 
has  been  given  reliable  information  upon 
the  thing  seen,  he  will  be  ready  for  the 
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final  and  crowning  application  of  Nature 
Study.  Now  is  the  time  to  impart  joy,  to 
lighten,  brighten  and  auicken  his  spirit 

When  the  farmer  of  the  future  compre- 
hends his  work,  he  will  love  it,  and  loving 
it  will  work  most  happily  and  most  effect- 
ively. The  time  is  coming  when  we  shall 
all  realize,  as  a  few  of  us  do  now,  that 
there  is  as  much  culture  in  a  beet  root  as 
in  a  Greek  root;  that  it  makes  very  little 
difference  what  is  taught,  but  that  every- 
thing depends  upon  haw  that  something  is 
tau^t. 

Love  for  one's  work,  intelligent  and  full 
comprehension  of  it,  and  perseverance  in 
it,  ennoble  any  profession  in  which  one  may 
engage.  The  farmer,  bringing  a  high  and 
noble  spirit  to  his  task,  shall  take  equal 
rank  with  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor.  Agri- 
culture will  become  not  a  mere  means  of 
livelihood,  but  a  means  of  life. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  following 
year  was  then  held.  Professor  Ulmer  was 
re-elected  chairman,  and  Miss  Emma  Davis 
secretary. 

Miss  Caro  Miller,  Supervisor  of  School 
Gardens  in  Philadelphia,  next  read  a  paper 
on  "  School  Gardens,"  which  was  admirably 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides  from  photo- 
graphs taken  in  and  around  the  gardens. 
Miss  Miller  read : 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  all  here  to- 
day are  in  mnpathy  with  or  at  least  interested 
in  School  Gardens.  So  we  shall  pass  by  the 
many  arguments  in  their  favor — arguments 
educational,  social,  cultural  and  morsd,  most 
of  which  will  be  self-evident  in  the  slides. 
For  those  who  wish  to  further  inform  them- 
selves on  the  subject,  I  would  suggest  the  book 
"Among  School  Gardens,"  by  M.  Louise 
Greene,  one  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
publications. 

Now  while  organized  work  in  our  line  is 
quite  young  in  this  country— not  fifteen  years 
old,  in  fact — still  traces  of  the  idea  can  be 
found  as  early  as  500  B.  C.  when  a  plot  of 
ground  was  set  aside  at  the  Persian  Court  for 
the  instruction  of  a  few  boys  of  noble  birth. 
Later  we  find  gardens  cropping  out  sporadi- 
cally over  Europe,  although  the  aim  was  botan- 
ical rather  than  agricultural.  The  movement 
as  applied  to  children  began  to  form  in  the 
early  ijart  of  the  last  century,  Germany  taking 
the  initiative.  The  treatment,  however,  was 
from  an  economic  standpoint  with  a  view  to 

Practical  results.  An  instance  of  this  is 
ielgium  which  has  in  her  elementarjr  schools 
a  compulsory  course  in  horticulture  in  which 
she  emphasizes  the  raising  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  truck  farming— the  last  being  the 
main  industry  of  her  people.  Not  only  Ger- 
many and  Belgium,  but  Austria,  France,  Eng- 
land, Russia  and  Sweden  have  included  garden 
work  in  their  educational  systems. 

On  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  splendid  work 
has  been  done  in  Canada  in  connection  with 


the  Macdonald  Institute.  In  our  Island 
sessions  the  people  are  not  far  behind  us.  as 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  can  testify.  Since 
1900  the  movement  has  spread  rapidly  in  tbe 
United  States.  Qeveland,  Hartford,  New 
York  City,  Hampton,  Washington  and  Phila- 
delphia are  among  the  principal  cities  whicb 
have  taken  up  the  work.  Many  widely  differ- 
ent kinds  of  organizations  have  become  inter- 
ested, Civic  Qubs,  Boys'  Qubs,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  Corporations  as  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  and  Boards 
of  Education.  By  1904  there  were  about 
twenty  Normal  Schools  and  ten  Agricnltitral 
Colleges  displaying  activity  along  diese  lines* 
thus  putting  School  Garden  instruction  on  a 
pedagogical  basis.  New  York  University* 
Amherst  Agricultural  College  and  Chatauqua 
Assembly  otter  summer  courses.  Cornell  may 
soon  do  the  same.  In  Philadelphia  there  has 
been  a  course  in  the  subject  given  by  Teop^le 
University  during  the  winter,  and  Uiere  is  a 
series  of  lectures  during  the  summer  adiool 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  one  of 
our  regular  gardens  on  the  premises  as  an 
object  lesson. 

With  this  brief  view  of  the  subject  in  gen- 
eral, we  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  local 
conditions.  Here  the  work  has  been  organ- 
ized and  termed  the  Philadelphia  Five  Phase 
System.  This  includes:  i.  The  School  Gardes 
Proper.  2.  The  Home  Gardens.  3.  The  Kin- 
dergarten Gardens.  4.  The  Beautifying  of 
School  Gardens.  5.  The  supplying  of  mate- 
rial to  the  public  sdiools  for  nature  stn^y  and 
drawing. 

We  will  consider  the  last  point  first.  Postal 
cards  are  sent  to  the  prind^ds  in  all  tbe 
schools  about  September  15th,  informing  tfaea 
as  to  the  location  of  the  gardens,  and  stating 
that  supplies  will  be  furnished  if  notice  if 
sent  several  days  ahead  as  to^  the  kind  and 
amount  needed.  In  this  manner  all  grades 
are  helped,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  h^ 
and  normal  schools. 

The  material  thus  sent  is  picked  by  the  chil- 
dren, not  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  this 
phase  of  the  work  being  the  cultivation  of  an 
artistic  taste  in  the  bunching  of  the  flowers. 
These  flowers  are  generally  taken  from  the 
borders  and  central  bed  which  is  commoo 
property— but  an  appeal  for  more  from  the 
individual  plots  never  fails  to  get  a  g^eneroos 
response,  especially  if  it  is  for  others  poorer 
than  themselves. 

In  this  connection  the  Director  of  Drawing 
in  our  Public  Schools,  Prof.  Mason,  has  sm 
that  if  the  School  Gardens  accomplished 
nothing  more  than  the  supplying  of  drawiiv 
material  to  the  schools,  they  had  already  justi- 
fied their  existence.  During  the  past  season 
724  classes  were  thus  supplied  When  we 
consider  that  in  many  of  these  were  children 
who  rarely  ever  saw  growing  things,  ftere 
would  seem  to  be  other  grounds  for  9ie  justi- 
fication of  the  work,  if  any  were  needed.  One 
year  bulbs  were  supplied  to  several  sdiools« 
and  the  children  taught  how  to  plant  and  care 
for  them.  It  was  a  decided  success,  and  wt 
hope  to  develop  further  definite  work  of  this 
kind  in  the  school-room. 

The  improvement  of  the  school  yards  is 
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another  phase  which  is  still  to  be  developed 
Permanent  plantings  have  been  made  in  three 
of  the  large  gardens  which  are  on  school  prop- 
erty. This  consisted  of  vines,  shrubs  and 
bnOM,  furnished  at  the  expense  of  our  depart- 
ment However,  we  hope  to  extend  this  by 
stimulating  interest  among  the  scholars, 
JMumni  Associations  and  the  Home  and 
School  League.  To  accomplish  this  a  pamphlet 
is  being  prepared  which  will  not  only  set 
forth  ^e  desirability  of  beautifying  the  School 
Grounds,  but  also  state  in  detau  ways  and 
means  of  securing  the  same.  It  is  proposed 
to  have  all  such  improvements  under  the  super- 
vision of  tiie  School  Garden  Department. 

The  Kindergarten  Gardens  are  established 
for  the  use  of  the  Kindergarten  classes. 
Early  in  the  spring  return  postals  are  sent  to 
each  Kindergarten  feacher  m  the  city,  asking 
her  if  she  will  undertake  making  a  garden 
for  the  children  with  our  aid.  Those  replying 
have  regular  visits  from  a  trained  assistant. 
The  gardens  vary  in  size  from  2  by  lo  to  30 
by  50  feet  In  nearly  every  case  each  child 
takes  home  a  few  radishes  in  June  raised  from 
seed  he  himself  planted.  In  September  there 
are  bright  zinnias  all  ready  for  the  first  color 
work.  Kindergartens  fortunate  enough  to  be 
near  the  regvlt^  School  Garden  make  daily 
visits. 

We  now  come  to  the  Home  Garden — ^prob- 
ably the  most  important— certainly  the  far- 
thest reaching  in  its  effect  of  any  part  of  the 
whole  system.  As  a  means  of  uniting  school 
and  home  it  has  no  equal.  The  work  is  con- 
dncted  systematically.  In  some  cases  the 
visiting  teacher  gives  lessons  to  the  children 
in  the  school  nearest  her  district.  These  talks 
deal  with  gardens  to  be  made  in  yards,  or 
where  no  yards  are  available,  in  boxes  or 
tin  cans.  The  traditional  soap  box  was 
demonstrated.  The  preparation  of  earth, 
depth  and  distance  apart  the  seeds  should  be 
planted,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
planfs  were  emphasized.  Seeds  were  then 
distributed,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  children  secured.  Later  these  received 
regular  visits — from  two  to  six  a  season. 

There  is  a  visiting  teacher  in  connection 
with  nearly  every  large  garden,  and  the  indi- 
vidual plot-holders  are  encouraged  to  make 
gardens  at  home  under  her  guidance.  This 
year  over  7,000  home  gardens  were  established 
and  visited  at  least  twice— of  these  2,700  re- 
ceived three  or  more  visits.  These  numbers 
mean  little,  but  a  glimpse  at  some  of  the 
gardens  will  give  a  little  idea  of  the  real  good 
accomplished  in  this  way. 

Slides  of  Home  Gardens, — ^Jennie  had  not 
an  inch  of  ground,  so  on  her  tiny  flat  she  made 
Ais  garden,  carrying  the  earth  from  a  neigh- 
bor's jrard.  She  had  no  watering  can,  but 
made  one  by  hammering  holes  in  a  tin  can 
with  an  old  rusty  nail.  As  there  was  no  water 
on  the  second  floor,  she  carried  it  up  from  the 
yard.  At  first  the  hot  sun  scorched  tiie 
tender  plants — she  covered  them  with  news- 
papers at  mid-day.  This  is  not  a  special  case, 
bat  only  one  of  the  thousands  of  Kttle  ones 
hungering  for  some  real  green  growing  things. 

John  wanted  to  make  a  garden— the  ques- 


tion was  where?  Here  is  the  answer— inci- 
dentally, he  carried  the  soil  eleven  squares. 

After  much  coaxing  Helen  was  allowed  to 
have  Urn  space  for  her  own  use.  As  the  vines 
grew  the  teacher  told  her  to  put  up  strings  for 
their  support— but  since  no  packages  with 
string  ever  came  to  this  home,  she  did  what 
she  could  with  rags,  and  after  all,  scarlet 
runners  are  not  so  very  discriminatiuff. 

Many  an  unsightly  fence  is  covere<^  and  a 
dismal  court  brightened  by  the  two  old  stand- 
bys — ^morning  glories  and  zinnias.  A  former 
director  of  public  health  and  charities  of  this 
city  said.  In  the  slums  of  Philadelphia  I 
have  found  that  in  houses  where  there  are 
flowers — the  result  of  our  School  Gardens — 
there  is  a  neat  cleanliness  although  all  around 
is  squalor." 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  poor  homes  that  we 
encourage  gardening.  In  many  of  our  middle- 
class  homes  there  are  yards  but  no  gardens, 
and  it  takes  hard  and  careful  work  to  con- 
vert a  yard  into  a  garden.  Boys  and  girls  in 
these  homes  who  beautify  their  yards  receive 
just  as  much  encouragement  and  systematic 
help  as  do  the  children  of  the  slums.  In  aU 
cases  a  formal  record  is  kept,  with  notice  of 
each  visit  and  all  inaprovements. 

And  now  for  the  School  Garden  proper,  of 
which  we  have  seven,  averaginjg  a  little  less 
than  an  acre.  Any  lot  which  is  within  four 
squares  of  a  public  school,  and  of  which  we 
can  secure  the  use,  we  take.  The  ideal  method, 
of  course,  is  to  have  the  ground  owned  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  Four  of  our  present 
gardens  are  on  school  ^founds  surrounded  by 
9ie  regulation  iron  fence.  In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty loaned  to  us,  we  often  find  these  con- 
ditions. From  this  lot  (the  picture  of  which 
was  taken  on  June  4th),  the  children  were 
pulling  radishes  on  July  5th.  The  first  thing 
IS  to  clean  it  of  rubbish,  and  then  after  it  has 
been  plowed  and  harrowed,  we  lay  it  out  ^  In 
the  measuring  off  comes  the  practical  arith- 
metic for  bo3rs  and  girls. 

This  is  the  plan  of  a  model  garden,  which 
we  see  here  actually  carried  out.  The  center 
bed  in  detail.  The  plots  are  not  alwajrs  square 
and  so  must  be  planned  accordingly.  An 
irregular  garden  in  a  school  yard. 

This  shows ^  two  typical  plantings.  Every 
plot  in  a  section  is  alike,  although  each  sec- 
tion may  have  a  different  planting. 

A  garden  is  divided  into  plots^— class,  indi- 
vidual and  experimental.  The  class  plot 
belongs  to  the  class  as  a  unit.  Children  of  the 
kinderg^arten  and  primary  grades  who  are  too 
young  to  do  intelligentlv  much  garden  woric 
hold  this  plot  collectively.  In  the  spring  and 
fall  the  class  comes  to  the  garden  duriiig 
school  hours  and  first  receives  a  lesson  in 
nature  study,  and  then  does  the  actual  work, 
planting  the  tiny  seeds,  hoeing  the  ground, 
and  carefully  watching  the  plants.  When  at 
last  the  crop  matures  it  is  divided  amon?  the 
little  ones.  This  grade  teacher  comes  with 
the  class,  but  the  garden  teacher  conducts  the 
lesson  in  the  garden.  When  the  class  returns 
to  the  school-room  the  teacher,  if  she  is  in- 
terested, then  correlates  her  regular  work  with 
the  garden  work.  Her  arithmetic  problems 
might  be  Uke  this — "  Each  furrow  in  our  class 
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plot  is  twenty  feet  long;  if  it  takes  one  ounce 
of  radish  seed  to  plant  four  furrows  how  many 
furrows  will  i  lb.  plant  ?  "  She  can  also  con- 
nect it  with  her  language  work  by  having  the 
children  discuss  the  visit  to  the  garden  or  by 
having  them  reproduce  the  nature  study  les- 
son, it  also  may  easily  be  connected  with  the 
reading  and  drawing  lesson. 

The  individual  plots  belong  to  the  larger 
children,  whose  ages  are  from  about  nine  to 
sixteen  years.  In  school  months  these  boys 
and  girls  come  to  the  garden  after  school 
hours,  but  in  the  summer  months  they  come 
for  two  hours  three  days  a  week.  Each  child 
has  a  plot  eight  by  ten  feet,  which  is  entirely 
his  own.  The  owner  does  all  th«  work  con- 
nected with  his  own  plot,  making  the  paths  and 
the  furrows,  planting  the  seeds,  thinning,  hoe- 
ing, weeding,  transplanting,  and  finally  reap- 
ing the  reward  of  his  labors  in  the  finest  beets 
and  ra<tishes  he  ever  ate.  Everything  which 
the  plot  produces  belongs  to  its  owners.  After 
crops  begin  to  mature  the  children  trudge 
home  with  baskets  of  beets,  beans,  parsley, 
tomatoes,  lettuce,  peas,  peppers  and  carrots. 
In  gardens  where  there  were  three  or  four 
from  one  family  enough  produce  came  from 
their  plots  to  supply  th*  family  with  yegt- 
tables,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  all 
summer. 

This  plot  is  often  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  child,  for  in 
the  poor  districts  even  his  clothes  are  held  in 
partnership  with  the  brother.  The  plot  gives 
the  boy  the  feeling  of  a  landed  proprietor.  A 
boy  in  one  of  our  gardens  comes  from  a  home 
where  there  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  private  gardens  in  West  Philadel- 
phia. I  questioned  him  for  his  reason  in  com- 
ing to  the  school  gardens  when  there  was  so 
much  ground  at  home.  His  answer  was, 
"That's  ours,  This  is  mine."  The  little  plot 
eight  by  ten  belonged  to  him,  and  gave  him 
much  more  feeling  of  individual  ownership 
than  the  large  garden  at  home.  This  tiny 
piece  of  property  teaches  independence  and 
self-reliance,  each  child  being  dependent  upon 
himself  in  a  garden  for  the  results  of  his 
labors.  He  knows  how  he  feels  if  anyone 
infringes  on  his  property,  so  he  refrains  from 
touching  another^s.  "  It  puts  the  child  in  place 
of  other  persons  whose  rights  he  has  not  ap- 
preciated, and  hence  has  failed  to  respect." 

Besides  these  plots  which  are  held  by  indi- 
viduals, there  are  also  experimental  plots;  in 
some  of  these  the  plants  are  arranged  in 
groups  according  to  families ;  in  others  plants 
unsuitable  for  growth  in  the  individual  plots 
on  account  of  size  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley 
and  unfamiliar  plants  as  peanuts,  hemp, 
cotton  and  flax  are  grown. 

Now  let  us  spend  a  summer's  day  in  the 
garden-.  First  of  all  come  the  little  mothers. 
In  this  neighborhood  it  is  either  bring  the 
baby  or  stay  at  home — ^so  little  sister  comes. 
One  day  I  counted  five  baby  coaches  in  the 
arbor.  The  class  comes  into  the  arbor  and 
receives  its  nature  study  lesson.  This  instruc- 
tion follows  a  regular  course  based  on  plant 
life,  injurious  and  beneficial  insects,  and  ele- 
mentary agriculture.    The  lessons  are  full  of 


life  and  spirit,  each  child  taking  an  acdn 
part  in  the  simple  experiments. 

The  microscope  is  always  a  source  of  wos- 
der  and  delight. 

This  is  a  collection  made  from  spedmeos 
caught  by  the  children.  In  one  garden  wfakk 
was  ideally  situated  near  open  fields  aad 
woods,  the  girls  and  boys  became  very  entin- 
siastic  in  collecting,  pressing,  mounting  and 
labeling  specimens  of  wild  flowers  and  leava 

After  the  lesson  the  teacher  then  c(^ects  the 
children  around  the  plot,  and  Ae  pradial 
work  for  the  day  is  shown.  Here  we  have  i 
lesson  in  seed  planting;  each  child  then  goo 
to  her  plot  and  does  the  work.  After  all  the 
work  on  his  own  plot  is  finished  all  must  hcb 
with  the  borders,  sample  plots  and  genem 
work;  there  is  always  a  willingness  to  co- 
operate for  the  common  good.  And,  as  Di: 
Brumbaugh,  Superintendent  of  the  Philadd- 
phia  Schools,  has  recently  said,  "  One  of  tk 
most  important  things  to  teach  die  future 
citizens  of  a  democracy  is  co-operation— not 
competition." 

The  arbor  must  sometimes  be  mcodei 
ditches  must  be  made,  trellises  are  very  neces* 
sary,  baskets  of  flowers  must  be  arranged  for 
the  poor  sick  children  in  the  hospitals.  But  it 
last  all  the  dajr's  work  is  over,  and  it  is  tiox 
to  go  home  with  crops.  All  rubbish  has  bceo 
placed  in  the  paths,  and  by  a  rapid  raking 
drill  all  of  this  is  cleared  away  and  collected 

Gardens  appeal  to  the  big  as  well  as  to  tlie 
little.  A  boy  of  i8  in  the  senior  years  of  the 
high  school  who  held  his  plot  for  the  last 
five  years  was  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic 
workers. 

Here  we  come  to  a  garden  connected  with 
a  school  for  incorrigible  and  feeble-miiidei 
boys.  In  this  garden  was  a  boy  who  was  as 
incorrigible  truant-the  boy  was  clever  whci 
in  school,  but  that  was  very  seldom.  Eiof 
inducement  which  his  teacher  knew  was  used 
to  attract  him  to  school,  but  all  was  oselen. 
Even  truant  oflScers  failed  to  keep  Andrew  i» 
school.  Then  a  garden  was  connected  with 
the  school,  the  first  day  Andrew  from  ^ 
other  side  of  the  fence  watched  us  make  pantf 
and  scoffed  at  the  boys,  the  second  day  he 
volunteered  "  to  help  on  tfie  job,"  the  ncrt 
day  he  was  there,  and  for  the  six  monthsfte 

?:arden  was  open  Andrew  never  was  abseot 
or  one  single  day,  and  whenever  he  coaW  he 
stayed  over  time — so  that  the  garden  proredi 
cure  for  truancy  for  a  fifteen-year-old  b^ 
At  the  end  of  each  season  comes  barrest 
home;  on  this  day  the  children  are  the  ho^ 
their  parents  and  friends  the  guests,  and  »» 
a  very  jolly  time.  , 

After  seeing  what  gardens  really  metf  » 
seems  unnecessary  to  siiow  how  the  g*["3J 
teach  economy,  honesty,  application  and  ft* 
dignity  of  labor.  They  have  a  physical  eco- 
nomic, athletic,  educational  and  ethiical  n»t 
This    seems    to    illustrate   what   ErasfflW 


place  where  children  are  happiest;  rt  ffliww 
the  dearest  spot  in  those  hoars  which  tber  » 
not  spend  in  the  school-room  or  occopy  » 
home  in  work  for  the  school." 
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And  before  we  say  good-bye  to  tbis  little 
gardener,  hear  what  is  said  in  his  behaH  by 
Dr.  Baldwin,  President  of  the  Normal  School 
of  Hyannis,  Massachusetts. 

"  Schools  are  not  to  teach  a  preparation  for 
life,  but  living  itself,  and  that  means  the 
greatest  unfolding  of  the  90ul  through  reaction 
upon  environment,  physical,  industrial,  social. 
The  school  garden  gives  many  opportunities 
for  such  unfolding.  Certainly  the  school 
garden  is  an  instrument  of  sound  education.** 


CHILD   STUDY. 


THE  Child  Study  Round  Table  held  its 
meetings  in  Room  No.  117,  Centrd 
High  School.  At  the  first  meeting  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  December  27th,  after 
a  few  words  by  the  president,  Prof.  J.  S. 
Heiges,  Dean  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
State  Normal  School  at  Shippensburg,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Wagner, 
of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy,  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School.  His  subject 
was 

CHILD   STUDY  IN   THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  movement  to  make  the  rural  school 
fully  equal  to  the  urban  school  is  gaining 
headway  and  is  showing  increased  mo- 
menttun,  in  Pennsylvania  at  least.  Our 
State  Board  of  Education  has  shown  its 
awareness  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  rural 
school,  and  is  moving  promptly  and  ener- 
geticallv  to  secure  the  choice  of  better  loca- 
tions, the  erection  of  better  and  more  beau- 
tiful buildings,  and  more  adequate  equip- 
ment When  we  get  a  state- wide  policy  on 
centralization  and  consolidation  of  schools 
in  rural  sections,  as  rapidly  as  old  build- 
ings are  abandoned,  if  not  the  more  aggres- 
sive policy  of  abandonment  of  nominally 
good  buildings  in  order  to  secure  the  un- 
doubted benefits  of  consolidation,  we  shall 
then  see  the  day  when  the  rural  school  will 
be  recognized  as  not  only  equal  to  the 
urban  school,  but  in  many  respects  its 
superior,  and  its  inferior  in  none.  En- 
lightened leadership  b^  superintendents 
and  principals,  aggressive  campaigns  of 
education  of  parents  and  tax-payers 
through  public  meetings,  at  institutes, 
grange  meetings,  commencements,  and  in 
the  press,  will  make  these  benefits  available 
for  every  child  bom  after  1920  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Should  the  school  leadership  of  the 
state  now  awaken  to  its  possibilities,  and 
enter  upon  its  share  of  the  work  in  creating 
the  change  in  sentiment  needed  to  bring  it 
about,  the  two  movements,  joined  in  a 
single  force  for  school  betterment  along 
physical  and  hygienic  lines,  would  prove 
irresistible.  It  is  distinctlv  in  our  physical 
conditions  of  education  tnat  we  need  the 


most  thoroughgoing  reform.  To  methods, 
organization,  philosophy,  and  what  not  in 
theoretical  discussion  we  have  given  much 
time  and  thought.  To  the  improvement  of 
the  physical  conditions  tmder  which  the 
child  must  get  his  training,  but  very  little 
or  none. 

In  proof  of  this  last  assertion,  I  may  cite 
the  fact  that  among  the  questions  regularly 
put  to  experienced  teachers  in  passing 
examinations  in  school  management  in  our 
department  at  the  West  Chester  State 
Normal  School,  is  one  asking  the  candidate 
to  tell  how  he  would  seat  a  pupil  for  com- 
fort in  work  in  school,  and  almost  never  do 
we  get  an  answer  that  shows  any  definite 
knowledge  on  how  a  pupil  should  be  seated, 
such,  for  instance,  as  is  given  in  a  book 
like  Shaw's  School  Hygiene.  Therefore 
the  necessity  of  emphasizing  to  teachers 
and  in  educational  meetings  all  the  phases 
of  school  which  relate  to  the  outward  or 
physical  conditions  which  help  or  hinder 
the  child  in  his  work.  It  is  with  sudi 
thoughts  in  mind  that  I  speak  to  arouse 
interest  and  determination  to  make  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  rural  school 
child,  and  of  the  uri>an  child  as  well,  as 
wholesome,  as  comfortable,  as  uplifting  as 
thought  on  our  part  will  permit.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  oftener  lack  of  thought 
and  of  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
these  matters  is  the  cause  of  neglect  and 
ignorance  than  lack  of  means  or  equipment. 

The  place  to  begin  child  study,  therefore, 
in  the  rural  school  is  to  secure  healthful 
conditions  of  work  for  the  children,  and 
among  these  conditions  lighting,  ventila- 
tion, cleaning,  heating,  seating,  recreation 
periods,  alternation  of  work  are  more  im- 
portant than  examination  of  the  teeth  or 
tonsils,  and  a  dozen  or  more  minor  matters 
usually  stressed  in  the  literature  of  child 
studjr.  Of  course,  the  child  study  en- 
thusiast will  reply,  we  assume  the  other 
matters  to  be  looked  after,  but  that  is  just 
where  many  teachers,  and  especially  be- 
ginners go  wrong;  they  do  not  first  attend 
to  these  prior  considerations.  Therefore 
teachers  need  to  be  urged  to  give  first  re- 
gard to  the  general  conditions,  and  th^ 
come  to  the  individual  conditions,  and  it 
may  even  help  some  principals  to  know  that 
careful  attention  to  healthful  conditions  for 
all  is  a  better  policy  than  a  report  on  the 
defective  children  in  the  schools,  until  the 
general  conditions  are  as  thoughtfully  and 
as  efficiently  administered  as  painstaking 
care  can  make  them.  All  too  often  time 
and  attention  is  given  to  collecting  facts  as 
to  defectives  in  me  school,  while  3ie  condi- 
tions which  are  creating  or  helping  to 
create  the  defects,  are  present  and  at  work 
producing  their  shameful  toll  of  deficiency. 
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overlooked  by  teacher  and  superintendent, 
although  the  existence  of  the  defects  is 
made  the  subject  of  special  and  extended 
special  reports  on  the  need  for  attention 
to  the  physical  defects  of  the  children, 
when  much  the  saner  and  wiser,  and  even 
cheaper  policy,  would  be  to  remove  the 
conditions  which  cause  or  aggravate  the 
defects  complained  of.  With  unreserved 
and  unmitigated  earnestness,  I  urge  there- 
fore, that  the  first  and  best  work  in  Child 
Study  that  can  be  done  in  rural  schools  in 
Pennsylvania  to-day  is  to  make  existing 
conditions  in  every  rural  school  as  clean, 
wholesome,  healtiiful,  uplifting  as  thought 
and  knowledge  permit.  With  inexperi- 
enced, untrained  teachers  filling  most  of  the 
rural  positions,  no  superintendent  can  do 
more  useful  work  than  in  requiring  all  his 
beginners  to  study  and  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge which  any  good  book  on  school 
hygiene  teaches.  Such  study,  earnestly  and 
zealously  applied  is  far  the  best  child  study 
for  the  rural  school. 

If  this  seems  to  overlook  the  prevalence 
of  defects  in  eye-sight^  hearing,  and  so  on, 
and  to  disregard  the  importance  of  atten- 
tion to  these,  I  can  but  beg  my  hearers  to 
wait  a  few  minutes,  and  they  will  see  just 
wh^  and  how  I  have  reached  the  position 
which  I  am  here  taking.  It  is  neither  care- 
lessly nor  thoughtlessly  taken.  Even  if  it 
be  true  that  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  our  chil- 
dren suffer  from  defective  eyes  or  ears,  the 
claim  of  the  ^5  or  80  per  cent,  who  are 
not  yet  defective,  but  who  may  become  so 
if  school  conditions  are  not  such  as  to 
minister  to  their  being  and  continuing  well 
and  sound  while  doing  school  work,  we  are 
committing  a  graver  error  of  oversight 
Uian  if  we  neglect  the  present  defectives. 
While  neglect  of  defectives  is  farthest  from 
my  intention  and  purpose,  the  creation  and 
propagation  of  the  defects  mentioned  is 
certainly  such  a  sin  as  no  school  man  would 
willingly  condone,  much  less  encourage. 
That  the  school  has  so  sinned  is  frequency 
charged  in  some  quarters.  My  purpose  is 
not  to  refute  the  charge,  but  to  issue  a  note 
of  alarm  and  precaution  so  that  the  charge 
shall  not  continue  true  in  the  future,  even 
if  it  have  been  true  in  the  past. 

To  enumerate  all  the  conditions  that 
need  attention  were  easy,  but  it  would 
prove  tiresome.  The  information  needed  is 
easy  to  secure,  it  is  only  the  purpose  and 
the  spirit. that  need  awakening  and  propa- 
gation :  a  campaign  for  regular  and  sanitary 
cleaning  of  school  rooms  and  outbuildings 
in  rural  schools  is  to-dav  more  needed  than 
a  similar  campaign  to  nave  eyes  and  ears 
examined.  I  have  seen  and  known  condi- 
tions that  I  might  not  even  describe  to  you, 
in  communities  regarded  as  quite  progres- 


sive in  the  newer  phases  of  edncstioiul 
policy. 

A  few  years  ago  it  seemed  that  we  wert 
at  the  point  where  every  teacher  would  be 
expected  to  become  fitted  to  examine  dul- 
dren  for  eye,  ear,  throat,  and  other  defedi 
The  figures  at  first  printed  as  the  resnhol 
such  examinations,  reporting  a  total  of  Ji 
per  cent  of  the  children  as  defective,  took 
the  educational  world  so  completely  by  sv- 
prise,  that  attempts  to  prove  the  conditiott 
locally  better  than  the  average  were  begoB 
at  many  places,  and  with  beneficial  restk 
The  school  world  needed  to  be  awakened 
from  itf  calm  supposition  that  the  child  i$ 
usually  normal  in  all  respects^  and  tfa^ 
there  is  no  occasion  for  suspicion  until  it 
begins  to  complain  of  some  difficulty.  We 
have  learned  positively  and  definitely  tbat 
few  children  are  quite  normal,  although  I 
should  also  be  said,  and  in  this  connectki, 
that  many  of  the  defects  are  of  sudi  1 
nature  that  to  know  they  exist  and  to  tab 
pains  not  to  exacerbate  them  is  all  that  tk 
school  can  do  about  them.  This  threateod 
loading  of  responsibility  upon  the  shouldos 
of  the  teacher  is  now  happily  averted  ia 
our  state,  through  the  provision  that  givts 
us  medical  inspection  of  the  school  diO- 
dren.  This  is  much  better  from  every 
point  of  view,  except  that  perhaps  ife 
sympathy  which  comes  from  such  ezamba- 
tions  when  made  by  the  teacher  is  lost  is 
the  legal  provision  of  medical  inspectka 
Unfortunately,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  rural  districts  lose  the  benefit  of  tw 
inspection  this  year,  but  the  good  results  w 
the  inspection  in  the  districts  which  did  not 
notify  the  state  authorities  that  they  wow 
not  have  inspection  this  year,  wiH  certainlf 
help  to  avert  such  action  another  jf^ 
Teachers  and  superintendents,  too,  shoBd 
at  once  begin  agitation  against  sudi  pess- 
ures  another  year,  so  that  the  children 
shall  have  all  the  possible  advantages  0 
their  work.  Teachers  are  not  trained  to 
detect  these  defects,  and  hence  confident 
in  their  findings  is  likely  to  be  wantiC 
therefore,  examination  by  the  traifl» 
specialist,  with  his  recommendation  to  botn 
teacher  and  to  parent,  will  secure  the  W 
results  for  the  child,  and  it  is  for  hifflWj 
entire  system  exists.  Believine  that  sdw* 
men  generally  have  informed  mcmselvessJ 
to  the  provisions  of  the  new  code  on  medial 
inspection,  I  past  the  general  subject  ^Ti 
to  arrive  at  one  that  seems  to  have  betf 
generally  overlooked,  in  order  to  give  ittf 
an  additional  reason  why  the  best  woric  tins 
year  for  Pennsylvania  teachers  and  sopcr- 
intendents,  is  to  agitate  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  complete  law,  in  each  of* 
provisions.  Through  the  action  of  sho? 
1400  of  the  2,200  fourth-class  districts  n* 
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the  state,  not  only  is  medical  inspection  of 
all  the  children  deferred,  but  Section  1413 
of  the  code  is  also  rendered  of  no  effect 
By  this  section,  provision  is  made  for  the 
education  of  defective  children  of  school 
age  in  institutions  other  than  the  public 
school,  but  the  entire  action  hinges  upon 
an  examination  of  the  child  by  the  medical 
inspector,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
child  can  be  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
If  the  district  have  no  medical  inspector, 
therefore,  it  is  helpless  in  the  matter  of 
eliminating  these  defectives,  and  teachers 
must  continue  to  be  burdened  by  their  pres- 
ence, and  the  other  children  in  such  schools 
must  continue  to  suffer  the  loss  of  time  and 
attention  now  given  so  uselessly  to  these 
defectives.  To  the  teacher  and  to  the 
school  where  such  defectives  attend,  their 
presence  is  a  serious  hindrance  from  every 
educational  point  of  view,  for  even  sym- 
pathy with  misfortune  can  be  better  cul- 
tivated in  some  other  way. 

This  action  by  1400  school  boards  in 
rural  districts  depriving  their  teachers  and 
children  of  the  good  effects  of  so  beneficent 
a  law  is  a  sufficient  ground  to  lodge  a 
charge  of  neglect  or  indifference  some- 
where for  the  last  year.  If  this  be  true, 
then  it  is  the  duty,  solemn  and  sacred,  to 
so  guide  boards  this  year  that  the  same 
mistake  shall  not  be  made  again  this  year. 
The  wide  publication  of  the  good  results  of 
medical  inspection  in  the  districts  which 
have  it,  the  agitation  of  the  matter  at  all 
educational  gatherings,  the  full  informa- 
tion of  teachers  and  the  thorough  inspira- 
tion of  superintendents,  so  that  all  along  the 
line  there  shall  be  only  advocacy  and  en- 
dorsement, this  will  prevent  the  repetition 
of  the  tale  of  recreance  that  this  year  has 
to  telL 

Meanwhile,  a  very  valuable  investigation 
should  be  made  even  in  the  districts  which 
do  not  have  medical  inspection.  Experts 
affirm  that  there  are  something  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  such  children  in  each  thou- 
sand of  school  children.  Medical  inspec- 
tion in  the  districts  having  it  will  bring 
the  numbers  of  such  children  in  those 
schools  to  light:  but  what  about  them  in 
the  districts  that  do  not  have  the  inspec- 
tion? Wiil  it  not  be  folly  and  waste  of 
time  to  wait  until  next  year?  Whjr  not 
try  to  find  out  how  many  such  children 
we  have  in  a  county,  or  even  in  the  state? 
Where  carried  out,  tiie  law  will  soon  raise 
the  question,  where  shall  such  children  be 
educated?  Existing  institutions  are  every- 
where crowded  to  their  limits,  and  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  cases  found  by 
medical  inspection?  To  know  definitely 
the  state  of  affairs  will  put  every  county 
and  even  the  state  authorities  in  a  position 


to  consider  policies  for  the  future  as  to  this 
matter.  The  Superintendent  of  Chester 
county,  for  instance,  has  already  taken 
pains  to  send  out  a  questionnaire  to  find  o«t 
the  state  of  affairs  in  his  county.  He  has 
not  heard  from  all  the  schools,  but  he 
dready  has  information  that  there  are  2$ 
sudi  unfit  children  in  the  schools:  this  is 
more  than  one  teacher  can  care  for,  but 
shall  the  county  provide  a  school,  relatively 
near  the  home  of  such  children,  or  shall  the 
entire  state  be  provided  for  by  three  or 
four  large  institutions,  each  canng  for  the 
defectives  of  fifteen  or  twenty  counties? 

Instead,  therefore,  of  urging  with  any 
particular  stress  at  this  time  the  extension 
of  *'  child  study,"  as  urged  in  the  books,  I 
feel  that  the  wiser  study  is  that  of  actual 
conditions  within  and  aoout  the  school,  so 
that  existing  situations  shall  be  made  more 
than  merely  tolerable,  but  as  positively  good 
as  they  permit  of  being  made  by  the  use  of 
knowledge  and  careful  study.  To  this 
effort  to  awaken  an  interest  and  a  belief  in 
attention  to  the  commonplace  phases  of 
school  life,  with  an  earnest  belief  in  their 
worthwhileness  in  every  way,  as  contribut- 
ing solidly  and  measurably  to  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  school,  as  well  as  to 
the  well-being  of  the  child  both  while  at 
school  and  after  he  leaves  it,  I  wish  to  urs^e 
a  lively  and  spirited  effort  to  prevent  tine 
repetition  of  this  year's  mistake  as  to 
medical  inspection  in  1400  rural  districts 
of  the  state,  and,  wherever  possible,  the 
far-sighted  investigation  into  numbers  of 
defectives  in  our  school  population  who 
need  the  special  education,  who,  in  the 
language  of  the  Istw,  "cannot  be  properlv 
educated  and  trained  in  the  public  schools.'' 

A  year's  earnest  work,  by  teachers  and 
supenntendents,  given  heartily  to  the  crea- 
tion of  intelligent  opinion  and  belief  in 
these  three  matters  is  the  most  helpful 
recommendation  that  I  know  to  make  to 
advocates  of  Child  Study.  These  will 
secure  a  larger  and  more  solid  gain  to 
teachers  and  diildren  than  any  possibility 
now  open  to  the  schools  of  this  state,  and 
I  therefore  suggest  and  recommend  such 
efforts  most  heartily  and  most  seriously. 

An  informal  discussion  followed  the 
reading  of  this  paper  which  was  partici- 

?ated  in  by  Messrs.  Eisenberg,  King,  and 
leiges. 

THURSDAY    AFTERNOON. 


THE  attendance  at  the  second  session 
was  very  encouraging.  Dr.  Arthur 
Holmes,  Assistant  Director  of- the  Psycho- 
logical Clinic  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, brought  to  the  meeting  three  chil- 
dren to  demonstrate  certain  phases  of  his 
subject,  viz.. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  RETARDED  CHILDREN. 

What  is  RetardaHonf—Tht  large  and  in- 
creasing consideration  given  to  the  subject  of 
retardation  among  school  children  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  to  educators.  Most 
teachers  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
extent  of  this  pedagogical  phenomenon  and 
surely,  not  one  has  had  such  a  brief  career  in 
the  school  room,  that  he  or  she  has  not  had 
some  practical  experience  with  at  least  one 
backward  or  retarded  child. 

Now,  to  say  that  a  child  is  "retarded"  or 
"backward"  is  merely  to  state  a  fact  of  ob- 
servation. One  does  not  allege  or  imply  the 
exisfence  of  a  physical  or  mental  disease.  It 
may,  and  nearly  always  does,  imply  some  de- 
fect or  some  lade  and  sometimes  carries  with  it 
a  condemnation  or  a  commendation  according 
to  the  kind  of  retardation  indicated.  This  is 
readily  seen  in  the  pronouncement  that  "  Mary 
is  not  forward  in  company,"  or  that  "Johnny 
is  backward  in  swearing."  Backwardness  in 
some  kinds  of  sophistication,  therefore,  is  not 
deemed  an  unmixed  evil  In  some  physio- 
logical functions,  too,  like  pubescence,  for 
example,  late  maturity  is,  in  the  minds  of 
man^,  beneficial  to  the  individual  rather  than 
detrimental  Even  in  mental  development, 
retardation  is  no  more  of  an  evil  than  preco- 
dousness.  The  former  may  lead  to  mere  slow- 
ness of  progress  in  life,  while  the  latter  may 
devdop  into  insanity  or  extreme  dulness. 

Retardation,  then,  is  merely  the  name  of  a 
relation;  a  rdation,  too,  having  meaning  only 
after  some  standard  of  normal  progress  is 
recognized.  It  means  that  the  backward  one 
is  behind  someone  else ;  he  does  not  go  as  fast 
as  others;  he  does  not  keep  up  with  his  com- 
panion. In  every  case,  a  standard  or  norm  is 
more  or  less  clearly  implied.  If  the  ordinary 
observer  is  asked  to  make  explicit  the  standard 
by  which  be  measures  retarded  children,  he 
immediately  replies,  "Why,  the  standard  is 
the  normal  child,  meaning  by  that  the  usual, 
average  or  typical  child.  In  comparison  with 
him  all  others  are  abnormal,  unusual  or 
atypical."  Such  a  classification  has  the  merit 
of  simplicity,  at  least,  but  it  suffers  because  we 
never  have  a  real,  live,  average,  normal  or 
typical  child  to  set  up  before  us  for  examina- 
tion and  comparison.  Exactly  whaf  those 
terms  mean,  therefore,  is  hard  to  say.  They 
do  have  a  meaning,  and  a  fairly  definite  one, 
to  all  those  dealing  with  children  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers.  By  normal  such  experts 
mean  the  ideal  child  they  have  in  their  own 
minds.  Each  child  seen  contributes  his  quota 
to  this  composite  mental  picture.  Those  chil- 
dren diverging  from  it  to  a  more  or  less  defi- 
nite extent  or  in  certain  characteristics  are 
called  abnormal  or  atypical.  But,  just  how  to 
define  or  accurately  describe  in  words  the  nor- 
mal and,  hence  the  abnormal  child,  is  difiicult 
in  the  extreme.  An  almost  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  minute  and  individually  insignificant 
characteristics  must  be  taken  into  account 
and,  in  all  but  extreme  and  striking  diversions 
from  type,  it  is  the  cumulative  effect  of  these 
many  casually  unnoticed  characteristics  which 
determines  the   experienced   observer  in  his 


judgrment^  and  gives  that  judgment  more  the 
quality  of  an  intuition  than  of  a  reasoned  oo- 
clusion.  Because  of  this  fact,  in  the  exaiin» 
tion  of  children,  experience  on  the  part  of  tfar 
examiner  will  probably  always  count  for  moit 
than  either  methods  of  examination  or  \aak 
of  tests  used.  On  account  of  this  eqaiToal' 
ness,  students  of  backwardness  have  givs 
much  thought  to  the  formulation  of  a  standui 
at  once  practicable,  objective  and  prcc& 
Three  such  standards  have  been  suggested- 
the  individual,  sodal  and  pedagogiical,  respe^ 
tively. 

The  first,  or  individual  standard,  ereds « 
imaginary  norm  and  attempts  to  measure  the 
child  by  himself,  or  by  his  own  possUe 
achievements.  That  is,  the  fullest,  all-nnl 
development  possible  for  anyone  is  accqrtel 
as  the  standard  of  that  one's  normal  coodilifli 
and  anything  short  of  that  is  called  retards 
tionw  The  measure  seems  predse  enough  H 
first  it  is  practically  impos^le  to  appif  & 
What  one  ought  to  be  or  would  be  mkt 
right  conditions,  mentally,  physicallv  or  Ioo^ 
ally,  is  purdy  imaginary  and  pnK>lemstial 
Secondly,  probably  no  one  feds  that  he  1« 
had  the  fullest  and  fairest  chance^  and  M 
with  some  other  possible  environment  asl 
training  he  would  have  been  far  more  ad- 
vanced intellectually  and  possib^  his  acqoaa- 
tances  concur  in  this  opinion.  The  acceptfltf 
of  such  a  judgment,  therefore,  would  m«» 
all  "  backward  "  or  "  retarded"  Even  if  JJ 
standard  of  fullest  devdopment  is  rendeitB 
precise  and  final  by  sairing  it  consists  ia  di 
most  perfect  possible  devdopment  of  eao 
indivioual  cortical  cell  and  cerebral  tract,! 
comes  no  nearer  to  a  practical  appUati* 
The  perfection  of  cerebral  systcnis-to  ^f 
nothing  of  reflex  centers  and  peripheral  of|^ 
— ^is  as  remotely  imaginable  as  the  pww* 
perfection  of  psychic  powers.  Finally,  sjtt 
an  educated  idiot  is  the  only  one  dcvdopM  to 
his  full  capacity,  we  come  by  this  standardj 
the  absurdity  that  the  idiot  is  the  only  pow 
normal.  The  second  or  sodal  standard,  (P^ 
naturally  comes  to  mind.  It  representefl^ 
judgment  of  the  community  upon  apj*^ 
mental  ability  made  after  comparing  him  ww 
others  in  thdr  daily  lives  of  work  and  m- 
The  everyday  observation  that  a  certain  <** 
does  not  learn*  common  things  like  dwsro 
waging,  eating  and  plsLyiDf  games  as  rapw 
as  his  brothers  or  sisters  did  at  his  age,  or  i| 
readily  as  his  companions  do,  may  be  of  «)* 
and  significance  in  so  far  as  it  calls  ^^^ 
to  the  need  of  fuller  investigation.  ^  But  t» 
social  standard  expressed  in  the  opin«»»^ 
parents,  friends  or  teachers,  is  altogctiicr  too 
biased  and  crude  to  act  as  a  scientific  ^^^ 
ment  Though  it  may  go  so  far  as  to  cs™*5» 
the  presumption  that  the  chiM  is  sdworj?-!. 
does  not  begin  to  be  precise  enough  ^^.?r^ 
mining  the  exact  degree  of  subnormalrtj JJ 
backwardness.  Binet  and  Simca,  vawi 
others,  have  endeavored  to  make  this  sta^j^ 
precise  and  applicable  by  working  oat  a  sen^ 
of  tests  based  upon  the  mental  capacities  o 
normal  children  from  three  to  thirteen  y^ 
but  as  yet  no  such  measuring  scales  ox^ 
recdved  full  acceptance.  .  ^  -iJ 

For  teachers  the  pedagogical  standart  v» 
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ts  development  offers  a  subject  of  more  imme- 
Inte  interest  The  widespread  investigations 
tcently  begun  and  still  going  on  in  school 
ttardation  demanded  a  measure  at  once  exact 
nd  objective.  Naturally  in  these  investiga- 
ioos  class  grades  were  turned  to  for  aid  and 
nblic  school  gradations,  with  some  modifica- 
feoflb  were  adopted  as  the  best  measurement 
t  hand.  Assuming  for  their  normal  a  child 
rho  entered  school  at  the  legal  age  and  was 
tromoted  from  one  grade  to  another  each  year, 
arly  investigators  adopted  as  their  first  stand- 
ird  the  correspondence  between  grade  stand- 
}^  and  age.  Thus  it  was  more  or  kss  arbitra- 
decided  that  such  children  are  normal, 
e  who  started  to  school  at  a  later  age,  or 
»c  who  for  any  reason  were  not  promoted  in 
season  are  backward  or  retarded.  How- 
iNr,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  in  the  first 
ilBhool  under  investigation  such  a  standard 
iKmld   throw    nearlv    three-quarters    of    the 

Epils  into  the  backward  class.  Therefore, 
e  norm  was  changed,  and  only  those  who 
lerc  two  years  or  more  behind  the  grades 
BOrrespooding  to  their  age  were  counted 
ICtarded.^  The  least  considerations  have  not 
idterially  altered  the  standard  suggested  by 
ftr.  Witmer  as  is  shown  in  Mr.  Ayres'  state- 
tot  in  his  "  Laggards  in  Our  Schools." 

"The  method  of  determining  the  number  of 
(etarded  children  in  a  given  school  system 
riuch  has  received  most  general  acceptance  on 
le  part  of  the  schoolmen,  is  the  method  which 
{namerates  the  children  by  ages  uid  grades 
Hid  puts  all  of  the  children  who  are  older 
Ni  a  determined  age  in  each  grade  into  a 
trwjp  designated  'Above  Normal  Age.'  These 
kUdren  who  are  older  than  they  should  be 
jot  the  grade  they  are  in  are  considered 
retarded.  Thus  used  the  term  designates  a 
xmdition,  and  it  is  applied  with  equal  pro- 
iriety  to  those  children  who  are  over  age  on 
ecoimt  of  slow  progress,  and  those  who  have 
gpgressed  normally  but  entered  school  late, 
we  method  has  come  into  general  acceptance 
•cause,  all  things  considered,  it  is  the  most 
Btisfactory  standard  by  which  to  measure 
ttardation."* 

Thi  Facts  in  the  Case. — ^Having  now  found 
wr  touchstone  in  the  shape  of  any  objective 
iwt  of  backwardness,  we  will  proceed  to  anply 
I  to  the  great  army  of  17,000,000  school  chil- 
iren  of  America.  Beginning  with  the  pioneer 
jork  of  Superintendent  James  E.  Bryan,  of 
-amden.  New  Jersey,  reports  for  1905-06 
now  that  in  that  city  the  percentage  of  diil- 
licn  two  years  or  more  behind  the  ^ade 
proper  for  their  ages  was  26^  per  cent,  m  an 
jrollment  of  I2,fi)0.*  The  conditions  in  the 
jttndcn  school  are  typical  rather  than  excep- 
•onaL  Dr.  Bryan's  investigations  were,  m 
rmcral,  confirmed  and  corroborated  by  the 

'What  is  meant  by  Retardation?  Lightner 
iVitmer,  Psychological  Qinic,  Vol.  IV,  No.  & 
Jct  15,  1910,  pp.  128-1^. 

*La^rards    m    Our    Schools,    Leonard    P. 

^r?vPP-  36,  37.  1909. 

A  Method  for  Determining  the  Extent  and 
i^uses  of  Retardation  in  a  City  School  Sj^- 
em,  James  £.  Bryan,  Psychological  Qinic, 
M,  I,  No.  2,  April  15,  1907,  pp.  41-52. 


extension  of  statistical  inquiry  to  five  city 
school  systems  published  in  1908  by  Dr.  Oliver 
O.  Com  man.'  Dr.  Comman's  findings  were  in 
some  measure  corrected  and  largely  expanded 
but  not  materially  altered  by  Dr.  Roland  P. 
Falkner,  in  the  May  ntunber  of  the  Clinic  for 
the  same  year.* 

The  most  recent  utterances  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  retardation  in  public  schools  come  from 
the  investigators  working  under  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  They  have  taken  up  the 
problem  in  the  United  States  upon  a  basis 
commensurate  with  its  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance. The  results  of  their  research  mto 
thirty-one  cities  in  America  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Secretary  of  the 
Backward  Children  Investigation  in  a  vokune 
entitled  "  Laggards  in  Our  Schools."  It  is  the 
latest  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive  com- 
pilation of  facts  and  discussions  of  remedial 
measures  extant  upon  the  subject  Chapter 
IV  presents  a  condensed  discussion  of  back- 
wardness among  school  children  and  a  sum- 
mary of  results  in  tabular  form.  For  the 
thirty-one  cities  the  percentages  are  as  follows : 

Per  Cent,  of  Retarded  Pupils. 
Thirty-onk  Cities. 

Per  Cent. 
!ty.  Retarded. 

1.  Medford,  Mass 7.5 

2.  Waltham,  Mass laS 

3.  Meriden,  Conn 13.0 

4.  Quincy,  Mass 17.9 

5.  Aurora,  111 10.3 

6.  Boston,    Mass 18.5 

7.  Maiden,  Mass 18.5. 

8.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 23.3 

9.  Springfield,  Mass 23.3 

10.  Decatur.   Ill 29.9 

11.  Newark,   Ohio 29.9 

12.  New  York,  N.  Y 30X) 

13.  Portland,  Ore 30.7 

14.  Reading,  Pa 31.6 

15.  Trenton,  N.  J 32.0 

16.  Utica,  N.  Y 32.6 

17.  Woonsocket,  R.  1 35-4 

x^h    X  roy.  1^ .    X... .....••..•.....  «jd* 

19.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 36.8 

20.  Wilmington,  Del.  (white) ....  37.2 

21.  Columbus,  Ohio 37.3 

22.  Los  Angeles,  Cal 38.3 

23.  York,  Pa 38-3 

24.  Kingston,  N.  Y 384 

25.  Baltimore,  Md. 46.3 

26.  Camden,  N.  J 46.3 

27   St.  Louis,  Mo 46.0 

28.  Kansas  City,  Mo 48.5 

29.  Memphis,  Tcnn 51.3 

30.  Cincinnati,   Ohio 58.7 

31.  Erie,  Pa 60.7 

32.  Wilmington,  Del.  (colored)..  62.8 

33.  Memphis,  Tenn.  (colored)...  75.8 

Average 337 

■  The  Retardation  of  the  Pupils  of  Five  City 
School  Systems,  Oliver  P.  Comman,  Psycho- 
logical Qinic,  Vol.  I,  No.  9,  Feb.  15,  1908,  pp. 

245-257. 

"Some  Further  Considerations  of  the  Re- 
tardation of  the  Pupils  of  Five  City  School 
Systems,  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Psychological 
Qinic,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  May  1$,  1908,  pp.  57-58. 
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One  of  the  ffeneral  conclttsion*  based  upon 
the  figures  gathered  for  the  whole  country  is 
the  following: 

''There  is  a  high  variability  between  cities 
in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  over  age  chil- 
dren. Among  the  thirtv-one  cities  studied, 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  makes  the  best  show- 
ing with  7.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  above 
normal  age  class.  The  colored  pupils  of 
Memphis  make  the  poorest  showing  with  75.8 
per  cent  above  normal  age.  In  the  lliirty-one 
cities  taken  as  a  whole,  33.7  per  cent  of  the 
children,  or  a  trifle  more  than  one  third  are 
above  normal  age  for  their  grades.  These 
figures  probably  represent  with  fair  accuracy 
average  conditions  in  city  school  systems  of 
this  country. 

From  the  foregoing  fibres  an  increasing 
conception  of  the  enormi^  of  the  problem 
may  be  gained.  Of  the  i^,ooi,p62  public  school 
pupils  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, 33.7  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  than  one 
third,  will  probably  leave  school  at  the  legal 
age  without  completing  their  common  school 
education.  An  army  of  the  same  total  with 
5,749,881  stragglers,  or  any  army  with  a  like 
proportion  of  stragglers,  would  be  a  perilous 
foundation  for  a  state  to  base  its  nope  of 
stability  and  continued  prosperitjr  upon.  In 
dimiocratic  America  the  school  children  of  to- 
day will  form  the  foundations  of  our  Republic 
in  the  next  generation,  and  one  of  the  largest 
if  not  the  largest  stone  in  the  foundation  ot 
any  republic  is  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens. 
If,  then,  one-third  if  its  citizens  continually 
fail  to  complete  even  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  a  common  schooling,  it  can  be  seen 
that  tiie  problem  of  school-retardation  becomes 
national  in  its  significance. 

Causes  of  Retardation. — ^After  the  definition 
of  retardation  come  the  facts,  and  after  the 
facts  come  the  causes.  Here  we  enter  upon 
the  deeper  and  more  intricate  phases  of  our 
problem.  For,  obviously,  if  retardation  is 
defined  as  low-grade  distribution  of  pupils,  it 
may  have  a  multitude  of  causes.  A  late  start 
fo  school,  irregular  attendance,  poor  teaching, 
complex  and  advanced  curricula,  innutritions 
diet,  home-ideals,  defective  eyesight  dull  hear- 
ing, pharyngeal  obstructions,  natural  stupiditjr. 
mental  deficiency^— almost  ad  infinitum  could 
the  list  be  continued.  All  causes  however,  for 
convenience  sake,  may  be  roughly  classified  as 

(a)  those  external  to  the  child  and  (b)  those 
within  the  child  itself.  The  external  causes 
may  be  again  classified  under  the  heads  of  (i) 
social,  including  those  in  the  (a)  home  and 

(b)  neighborhood,  and  (2)  pedagogical.  The 
internal  causes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always 
(i)  physical,  in  the  sense  of  physiological  or 
anatomical  abnormalities,  and  are  (a)  curable 
or  (b)  incurable.  Upon  the  last  distinction 
depends  the  grand  division  of  children  into 
those  temporarily  retarded  because  of  some 
removable  defect  and  those  permanently  re- 
tarded in  life  because  of  incurable  nervous 
lesions  producing  imbecility  or  idiocy— or 
"weak-mindedness"  or  " f eeble-mindedness " 
as  it  is  popularly  called. 

Investigators  into  school  retardation  have  so 
far  reported  little  upon  social  and  pedagogical 
causes,   though   school-lunches,   play-grounds. 


school-gardens  and  other  social  and  pc^ 
gical  measures  have  been  inaugurated  drieir 
upon  the  plea  of  helping  nupils  denied  te 
social  aids  to  educatioa  On  the  other  hani 
investigations  into  causes  within  the  diU  it- 
self have  been  fairly  well  reported.  Thae 
inquiries  have  sought  to  find  both  tiie  tMm 
between  remediable  physical  defects  and  tlor 
school  progress,  and  the  relation  between  in^ 
mediable  nervous  defects  and  slow  program 
though  not  always  with  the  desired  discrimiBi- 
tion  between  these  radical  and  vital  distindioii 
between  causes.  We  wiH  consider  first.  tboK 
results  bearing  upon  retardation  throogli  r- 
movable  physiological  defect. 

Retardation  through  Remediable  Phfotd 
Defects. — Disease  of  eyes  and  ears  have  ksf 
been  popularly  considered  as  immediate  m 
final  obstacles  to  absorption  of  knowledge  If 
pupils  taught  by  ordinary  school-room  toAr 
ods.  Though  usually  more  remotely  and  is  1 
less  degree  than  eye  or  ear  defects,  phaiTOged 
and  nasal  aflPections,  dental  caries  and  taitir. 
anaemia,  malnutrition,  indigestion  and  bcnra 
troubles  have  all  been  allej^ed  as  causes  cf 
delay  in  mental  process.  Limited  statistical 
inquiry  into  the  relation  of  the  physical  coadi- 
tion  of  children  and  mentality  do  not  MBll 
substantiate  these  general  views.  A  sanuunf 
of  results  is  given  by  Mr.  Ayres  in  his  pie- 
viously  quotd  book,  "La^ards  m  Ov 
Schools,"  in  Chapter  XI. 

"  All  of  these  considerations,"  he  says,  'an 
of  the  first  importance  in  the  problem  of  (^ 
tardation.  That  there  is  a  distinct  corr^ 
tion  between  physical  defectiveness  and  sduol 
progress  has  been  shown.  The  qaandtttife 
measure  of  the  retarding  force  shows  that  ft 
is  only  one  of  the  factors  contribntinjr  tobnj 
about  the  serious  degree  of  retardation  wbia 
exists  in  our  public  schools. 

"  In  studyinp:  the  problems  of  school  pnV' 
ress  and  physical  defects  we  must  not  fbtfrf 
that  school  success  is,  to  onljr  a  limited  exta^ 
a  true  measure  of  red  ability.  It  may  oftei 
be  but  an  indication  of  adaptability  and  docfl- 
ity.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  fira 
that  the  child  of  perfect  physical  soopdaai 
and  exuberant  health  had  so  man^r  outside  v 
terests  as  to  render  him  not  particnlarly  » 
cessful  in  school  work,  and  that  he  fonndW 
rigid  discipline  of  the  school  room  so  ir^ESOiK 
as  to  cause  him  to  fail  of  approbation  by  ^ 
teachers." 

Retardation  through  Incurable  Netvta 
Lesions. — In  the  vast  army  of  nearly  six  ig 
lion  backward  school  children,  mingling  to 
those  who  are  retarded  throng  remedtt* 
physical  defects,  march— or  rather  stojw 
along— the  partially  estimated  nnmber  of  tw 
unfortunates  who  suffer  from  incurable  Wpai 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  imbeciles  and  idwB 
who  have  found  their  way  mto  our  scwj 
system.  The  total  number  in  America,  thoogfi 
fewer  than  their  more  fortunate  feltoj^ 
sufferers,  the  curably  retarded,  is.  at  first  sicj^t 
simply  astounding.  The  Educational  Co°"^ 
sioner's  report  for  190Q  eives  but  a  sim^Jtcr  n'w 
of  the  real  situation :  '*  Tables  185, 186  ai^  ij 
summarize  the  statistics  of  the  26  state  sdwoB 
and  the  17  private  schools  for  the  feewe 
minded.    The  state  institutions  had  J7M  ■"  i 
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mates,  only  10,679  being  reported  in  a  school 
or  kindergarten.  The  17  private  institutions 
had  927  inmates,  the  number  in  school  or  kin- 
dergarten being  424." 

These  figures  indicating  as  bad  a  condition 
as  they  do,  do  not  nearly  express  the  whole 
state  of  affairs.  It  should  be  added  that  all 
the  state  institutions  are  crowded  and  that 
each  one  has  a  long  waiting  list  of  applicants, 
and  that  still  besides  these  there  remam  thou- 
sands of  unknown  and  uncounted  mental  de- 
fectives at  large  who  ought  to  be  segregated 
and  sequestered  in  proper  colonies.  Accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  of  experts  100,000  to  180,- 
000  defectives  with  irremediable  nervous 
lesions,  rendering  them  uniit  for  social  life  and 
propagation  of  Uieir  kind,  live  in  the  United 
States  to-day.  Of  this  vast  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  quoted  report^  from  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent  are  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions;  the  other  eighty  to  ninety 
per  cent,  are  pursuing  their  unrestricted  way, 
some  at  home,  some  at  work,  some  idlers, 
tramps,  loafers,  or  criminals,  and  some — esti- 
mated at  one  half  of  one  per  cent. — are  at 
attendance  at  school,  clogging  and  diverting  its 
energies  from  proper  channels  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  teach  the  uneducable  and  unteach- 
able.  Exactly  how  many  of  the  total  number 
are  being  deprived  of  any  training  whatever, 
and  who  roam  the  streets  at  will,  no  one 
knows.  Certain  it  is  that  everv  hamlet,  every 
village,  every  town  and  every  large  city  in  an 
increasing  proportion  has  its  quota  of  children 
designated  as  "foolish,"  "silly,"  "not  all 
there,"  or  "lacking  in  the  upper  story"  or 
"queer."  Heretofore,  these  unfortunate  ones, 
thought  to  be  objects  of  special  visitation  by 
Providence  and  unable  to  succeed  in  the  public 
schools  by  the  traditional  methods  of  educa- 
tion, have  been  accepted  as  burdens  by  their 
parents  or  by  the  community  and  no  special 
effort  made  or  even  thought  of  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  their  condition. 

As  already  intimated,  the  foregoing  investi- 
gations into  the  causes  of  backwardness  have 
been  somewhat  rough  and  preliminary.  Very 
probably  the  resulting  statistics  represent  very 
closely  the  actual  conditions,  but  the  methods 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  examina- 
tions were  made,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
make  a  diagnosis  that  would  designate  the 
degree  of  mental  deficiency  of  those  dis- 
covered to  be  subnormal.  For  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  such  a  diagnosis  we  will  now 
turn  to  the  Psychological  Clinic,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Clinic  was  founded  in  1896 
by  Dr.  Lightner  Witmer,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology, for  the  study  of  all  unusual  children, 
including  the  discovery  and  accurate  differen- 
tiation of  causes  of  retardation  in  backward 
children  and  for  administering  advice  and 
direction  as  to  the  pedagogical  measures  neces- 
sary for  their  improvement. 

*  Statistical  studies  for  the  British  Isles 
place  the  number  of  feeble-minded  imbeciles 
and  idiots  at  3.28  per  1,000  for  certain  sections 
studied  by  the  Royal  Commissioner  of  1904. 
Sec  Mental  Deficiency,  A.  F.  Tredgold,  1908, 
pp.  4-9,  and  also  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, Vol.  VIII. 


When  a  child  in  school  or  at  home  exhibits 
such  unmistakable  signs  of  mental  or  moral 
deviation  as  to  be  brought  to  the  Clinic,  the 
clinician  is  then  confronted  with  this  situation. 
Here  is  a  deviate.  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
deviation?  Is  it  an  environmental  or  a  phys- 
ical defect  amenable  to  reformation  or  to 
surgical  or  medical  treatment?  Or,  is  it  an 
incurable  organic  lesion  of  the  central  or  pe- 
ripheral nervous  system?  If  the  former  is 
true,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  child  is 
merely  a  temporary  deviate  and  may  be  re- 
stored to  his  normal  position  in  life  and  make 
progress  indefinitely  in  mental  attainments.  If 
the  latter  is  true,  the  child  is  mentally  defi- 
cient, and  can  be  trained  only  to  the  limit  of 
his  capacity  and  there  must  stop  in  life-long 
imbecility  or  idiocy.  The  vital  distinction, 
then,  between  classes  of  unusual  children,  is 
not  in  the  fundamental  differences  of  causes, 
but  in  the  curability  or  incurability  of  the 
cases.  All  the  causes  involved  are,  in  a  sense, 
physical,  whether  classed  as  brain  lesions  or 
bad  neighborhood.  Some  are  removable; 
some  are  not.  Therein  lies  the  insurmount- 
able difference  and  the  basis  for  sharp  differ- 
entiation between  the  mentally  defective, 
weak-minded,  feeble-minded,  moral  imbeciles 
and  degenerates  on  the  one  hand  and  all 
the  other  deviates  on  the  other. 

A  mental  diagnosis  then  is  really  a  classi- 
fication and  a  prognosis  of  prophecy  combined. 
That  is,  the  judgment  pronounced  at  the  end 
of  an  examination  upon  a  certain  case  does  not 
at  all  state  the  present  intellectual  attain- 
ments of  the  child.  What  the  child  now 
knows  is  an  indication  of  its  mentality,  but  not 
a  final  one.  What  his  present  mental  capacity 
now  is,  is  not  final.  What  he  will  learn  or 
can  know  under  certain  conditions  and  with 
proper  methods  of  training— that  is  the  all- 
important  and  decisive  question.  Therefore, 
it  may  happen  that  of  two  children  of  the  same 
age,  the  one  showing  marked  superiority  in 
intellectual  attainments  as  measured  by  public 
school  standards  will  yet  be  judged  an  imbe- 
cile ;  while  the  other  will  be  considered  normal. 
The  learned  child  has  had  training,  the  latter 
has  not  or  he  may  be  mentally  retarded^  by 
some  removable  physical  defect.  The  diag- 
nosis predicts  that  the  former  can  learn  only 
so  much,  will  then  reach  his  full  mental  capa- 
city, and  from  that  time  remain  stationary  or 
recede  from  his  best  attainments.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  capacity  of  the  latter  is  an  un- 
predictable quantity  or  quality  and  his  progress 
has  not  present  assip^nable  limits. 

The  problem  of  diagnosis,  then,  is  to  deter- 
mine to  which  class  any  suspected  retarded 
child  belongs.  To  do  this,  the  best  method 
theoretically  would  be  a  direct  examination 
of  the  child's  nervous  anatomy.  If  the  non- 
development  of  a  cerebral  lobe,  or  scar  tissue 
from  previous  meningitis,  for  example,  could 
be  discovered,  the  pronouncement  mi^ht  be 
immediate  and  final  as  to  the  prognosis.  In 
some  related  cases,  as  brain  tumors,  such  a 
course  of  direct  inspection  might  conceivably 
he  made  by  means  of  the  X-ray  and  the  cause 
of  temporary  dementia  removed.  In  other 
cases,  the  required  evidence  is  still  more 
accessible.     Wherever  end  organs   of  sense 
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have  been  irretrievably  destroyed  at  an  early 
age  the  corresponding  cerebral  centers,  both 
primary  and  associational,  must  of  necessity 
suffer  a  permanent  stoppa^  of  development, 
and  hence  imbecility  or  "idiocy  by  depriva- 
tion" as  it  is  called,  must  result.  Dr.  Barr 
points  out  this  interesting  class  of  feeble- 
minded as  follows : 

"Before  leaving  the  subject  of  etiology,  it 
seems  fitting  to  mention,  however  bridfly, 
'idiocy  by  deprivation.'  As  has  already  been 
noted  many  causes  may  be  resolved  into  the 
single  one  of  malnutrition,  and  may  be  traced 
in  mental  as  well  as  in  physical  conditions. 
The  lack  or  loss  of  any  one  sense  avenue  will 
preclude  or  arrest  the  development  more  directly 
dependent  upon  that  one  avenue,  and  the  mind 
will  suffer  a  certain  starvation,  so  to  speak,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  blind  or  the  deaf  mute — 
mutism  being  an  acknowledged  example.  True 
it  is  that  other  sense  may  be  so  aroused  as  to 
counterbalance  or  supply  the  loss  of  the  one, 
but  when  there  is  a  lack  of  nerve  force  from 
weakness  engendered  by  causes  either  con- 
genital or  accidental  this  fails,  and  idiocy  by 
deprivation  ensues.  Such  cases  are  to  be  en- 
countered from  time  to  time  in  most  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes."^ 

Some  such  instances  of  amentia,  though 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  scientific  classi- 
fication by  irremediable  causes,  furnish  strik- 
in|^  exceptions  to  the  popular  conceptions  of 
idiocy.  No  ordinary  layman  would  think  of 
Helen  Keller  as  mentally  defective  or  an  im- 
becile. Yet,  strictly  speaking,  in  spite  of  her 
acquisition  of  French,  German,  Latin  and 
Greek,  her  early  brilliant  intellectual  perform- 
ances, she  is,  and  must  always  remain,  a  mental 
defect.  For  she  early  suffered  the  permanent 
loss  of  hearing  and  eyesight  and  no  amount  of 
training  has  been  able  to  wholly  overcome  the 
loss.  Color  and  sound  to  her  must  ever 
remain  unknown  and  unknowable  sensations. 
Her  visual  and  auditory  centers  have  remained 
unstimulated  through  long  years,  and,  like  all 
other  unused  organs  have  not  been  devek>ped 
and  cannot  be.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  labors 
of  Periere  with  deaf-mutes,  she  might  have 
remained  dumb  and  all  that  opportunity  for 
self-expression  through  speech  would  have 
been  cut  off  and  profounder  idiocy  resulted. 
Such  examples  are  illuminating  bodi  to  point 
out  clearly  the  meaning  of  and  also  to  illus- 
trate the  theoretical  method  for  the  discovery 
of  mental  defficiency. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
diagnosis  is  not  nearly  so  direct  or  simple. 
It  is  necessary  to  come  at  the  causes  by  more 
indirect  methods.  At  the  Psychological  Qinic 
four  different  examinations  are  made.  First, 
a  general  report  covering  information  con- 
cerning post-natal,  and  pre-natal  causes  of 
mental  deficiency  is  obtained.  Beginning  with 
the  present,  the  life  history  of  the  chiki  is 
first  secured.  In  this  a  few  preliminary  ques- 
tions will  determine  the  nature  of  the  devia- 
tion, and  decide  whether  it  is  mental  or  moral, 
and  if  mental,  whether  the  child  is  advanced, 
erratic  or  retarded  in  his  intellectual  capa- 

*Mentel  Defectives,  Martin  W.  Barr,  1904, 
p.  12a 


cities.  After  this,  if  the  child  is  of  school  age; 
his  pedagogical  history  is  reviewed.  The  state- 
ments concerning  his  age  and  the  schod  grade 
in  which  he  is,  determine  the  question  of  Ae 
degree  of  backwardness.  When  these  prdim- 
inary  facts  are  before  the  psjrchodiiiicist  he  is 
ready  to  proceed  with  his  case  and  to  bq^ 
his  real  search  for  causes.  Thas  he  may  m- 
cover  the  hisf ory  of  certain  diseases,  some  oC 
which  are  certain,  some  probable  and  sooe 
possible  causes  of  mental  deficicency.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  child  has  suffered  from  a  bad 
case  of  cerebral  meningitis,  mrhich  is  most 
likely  likely  to  leave  a  scar  tissue  upon  tiie 
cerebrum,  permanent  mental  deficiency  is  al- 
most certain  to  follow.  If  epileptic  seizares 
have  begun  early  and  are  gramally  increasisf 
in  frequency  a  severe  mental  deteriorattoo  is 
also  likewise  almost  sure.  If  no  spttial  dis- 
eases develop  in  the  history  of  the  diil<f s  life; 
birth  injuries  may  reveal  some  natal  caflM 
affecting  his  mentality.  If  this  is  not  tnc; 
family  history  may  reveal  some  neuroses  like 
insanity,  epilepsy  or  mental  deficiency  in  tbe 
parents,  grandparents  or  collateral  branches  of 
the  family  and  by  the  law  of  heredity  prodnoe 
an  almost  certain  conviction  of  the  permaoeflt 
mental  deviation  of  the  subjecct  examined 

After  the  general  report  obtained  by  qoes- 
tioiring  the  parents  has  been  completed,  a 
physical  examination  is  made  by  a  medkal 
attendant  in  order  to  discover  two  thiags; 
first,  the  presence  of  removaUe  physical  d^ 
fects,  and,  second,  the  presence  of  oHigcnti 
physical  defects  or  stigmata.  Upon  the  qna% 
or  number  of  the  latter  may  depend  die 
judgment  of  the  chikfs  mental  defideacKS. 
Uoon  the  presence  of  the  first  no  immei&le 
judgment  can  be  made.  Removable  f^ysical 
defects  must  be  first  removed  and  the  effect 
upon  the  mental  capacity  of  the  child  noted 
before  final  judgment  can  be  made. 

The  mental  diagnosis  proper  follows  te 
physical  examination.  First,  beginning  vift 
the  pedagogical  examination  of  the  chud  tbe 
ordinary  examination  questions  of  the  polft 
school,  somewhat  modified,  are  used  for  tesh' 
\nf  what  the  child  has  learned  and  for  deter- 
mining further  (if  he  is  backward)  the  degree 
of  his  backwardness  measured  by  ordmaiy, 
school  standards.  In  the  case  of  children  idio 
cannot  read  or  write,  or  are  younger  than  tbe 
school  age,  some  of  the  Binet  tests  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  If  the  mental  ft- 
tardation  of  the  child  has  been  determbied  by 
these  two  scales,  the  mental  analysis  is  tlitf< 
taken  up,  by  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
locate  the  cause  of  retardation,  some  spedcic:| 
mental  defect.  For  this  purpose  many  mctiH' 
ods,  impossible  to  describe  here,  are  used  f 
examining  the  processes  of  sensation,  peroey-:! 
tion,  memory,  imagination,  ideation  and  reasoOi' 

When  these  tests  are  completed  the  exann 
iner  not  only  knows  the  degree  of  retai 
tion  but  has  also  arrived  at  a  very  dear  ooo-^j 
ception  of  the  causes  of  retardation  resicfin^ 
within  the  child  himself  and  is  able  to  kxate 
them  either  in  the  physical  or  mental  being  of 
the  child.  He  is  now  read^  both  to  sois^ 
the  proper  medical  or  surgical  specia lists  for 
physical  treatment  and  to  advise  the  proper 
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pedafiogical  trying  in  order  to  overcome  or 
ameborate  the  defect  as  soon  as  possible. 

However,  a  sociological  examination  of  the 
home  and  neighborhood,  with  a  reporf  of  the 
conditions  there,  possibly  effecting  either  the 
future  training,  or  the  present  mental  state  of 
the  child,  is  also  obtained,  and  often  throws  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  the  whole  problem  in 
Hand. 

The  mental  diagnosis  decides  first  the  gen- 
eral question  of  cnrable  or  incurable  mental 
or  moral  deficiency,  and  second  it  assigns  the 
child,  accordng  to  Dr.  Witmer,  to  one  of  the 
three  following  sub-classes.  If  he  is  adjudged 
a  case  of  curable  retardation  he  is  further 
dassified  as  immediately  recoverable,  rapidly 
recoverable,  or  slowly  recoverable.  The  first 
means  that  when  his  physical  defects  have  been 
removed  he  is  immediatly  able  to  take  his 
proper  place  with  children  or  normal  men- 
tality of  his  own  age.  The  second  means  that 
when  his  phvsical  defects  have  been  corrected, 
the  child  still  requires  some  special  pedagogical 
training  to  which  he  responds  quickly  in  order 
to  restore  him  to  his  proper  place  m  society. 
The  third  means  that  after  his  physical  defects 
have  been  removed  the  special  training  must 
be  carried  on'  for  a  long  time  before  he  is 
completely  restored. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  child  is  found  in- 
curably retarded,  then  he  falls  into  the  class  of 
aments,  which  are  sub-divided  into  various 
dasses,  the  most  common  of  whkh  are  those 
made  by  Dr.  Barr,  of  Elwyn,  Pennsylvania, 
Dr.  Goddard  of  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  Dr. 
Tredgold,  of  England,  and  Dr.  Binet,  of 
Prance.  The  surest  way  to  give  an  idea  of 
these  classifications  is  to  append  them  as  they 
mear  in  the  works  of  these  authors. 

Binet  classification.  Imbecile :  Every  child  is 
an  imbecile  who  does  not  arrive  at  the  ability 
to  communicate  with  his  fellows  by  writing, 
that  is  to  say,  one  who  is  not  able  to  express 
his  thoup:hts  in  writing,  nor  to  read  writing 
or  printmg,  or  more  exactly,  to  understand 
what  he  writes.  When  neither  any  difficulty 
lior  motor-paralysis  of  the  arms  explains  tiie 
non-acquisition  of  that  form  of  language,  but 
the  fault  of  acquisition  is  entirely  one  of 
mental  deficiency.  A  child  should  not  be 
reckoned  an  imbecile  except  when  more  than 
the  usual  time  has  been  accorded  to  him  for 
learning  to  read  and  write.  The  usual  time  in 
the  schools  is  about  6  months  and  a  child 
who  has  been  in  school  about  2  years  and  has 
not  been  able  to  learn  his  letters,  has  a  fair 
chance  of  remaining  an  imbecile. 

Tredgold  classification.  Imbecile:  Those 
persons  who,  by  reason  of  mental  defect  exist- 
mg  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age,  are  inca- 
pable of  earning  their  own  living,  but  are 
capable  of  guarding  themselves  against  com- 
mon physical  dangers. 

Ill  Grade.  Goddard  classification,  Idiot: 
High-grade :  i.  The  child  who  eats  with  some 
discrimination,  discardiuff  that  which  is  not 
food  2.  Middle-grade :  the  one  who  is  able  to 
feed  himself,  but  who  eats  almost  anjrthing. 
3.  Low-grade:  a  perfectly  helpless  child. 

Ban*  classification,  Idiot :  i.  Superficial :  Im- 
provable in  self-help  only.  2.  Profound:  unim- 
provable. 


Tredgold  classification.  Idiot:  i.  Partial  or 
incomplete:  primitive  instincts  present;  some 
glimmer  of  mind  but  not  sufficient  intelligence 
to  understand  and  avoid  the  common  physical 
dangers  which  threaten  existence.  2.  Com- 
plete, absolute  or  profound :  -  Defect  so  pro> 
found  as  to  involve  the  fundamental  organic 
instincts  and  even  that  of  sucking  is  at«ent. 

Binet  classification,  Idiot:  i.  Every  child  is 
an  idiot  who  does  not  arrive  at  the  ability  to 
communicate  by  word  with  his  fellows,  that 
is  to  say,  one  that  is  not  able  to  express  his 
own  thoughts  verbally,  nor  to  comprehend  the 
thoughts  of  others  expressed  verbally,  when 
there  is  no  trouble  with  audition  nor  any 
trouble  with  the  vocal  organs  to  explain  the 
pseudo-aphasia  which  is  due  entirely  to  defi- 
ciency of  intellect  If  it  is  remembered  that 
a  normal  child  of  2  years  should  be  able  to 
understand  the  talk  of  others  and  to  make 
himself  understood  by  others,  for  his  very 
simple  needs  it  is  easy  to  make  the  distinction 
between  the  idiot  and  the  normal 

In  the  classification  of  incurables,  mentally 
retarded  children  or  aments. 

I  Grade.  Goddard  classification:  i.  Hi|^- 
grade;  can  do  fairly  complicated  work  with 
only  occasional  or  no  supervision;  can  run 
simple  machinery,  take  care  of  animals,  only 
unable  to  plan.  2.  Middle^grade ;  can  do  insti- 
tution routine  work.  3.  Low-grade;  can  nm 
errands,  do  light  work,  make  beds,  scrub^  care 
for  rooms  if  there  is  no  great  complexity  of 
furniture. 

Barr  classification,  Imbecile:  i.  High-grade; 
trainable  in  manual  and  intellectual  arts.  2. 
Middle-grade;  trainable  in  manual  arts  and 
simplest  mental  acquirements.  3.  Low-grade; 
trainable  in  industrial  and  simplest  manual 
occupation. 

Binet  classification,  Feeble-minded:  Every 
child  is  feeble-minded  who  knows  how  to  com- 
municate with  his  fellows  by  word  and  by  writ- 
ing but  who  exhibits  a  retardation  of  2  or  3 
years  (according  to  the  distinction  indic^ited 
above),  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  unless  that 
retardation  should  be  on  account  of  insufficient 
training. 

Tredgold  classification.  Feeble-minded:  i. 
First  grade:  can  make  tolerable  progress  in 
elementary  school  work;  can  write  a  simple 
letter,  read  children's  books,  can  perform 
simple  arithmetical  exercises  mentally.  Can  do 
gocid  manual  work.  2.  Second  grade :  fall  con- 
siderably behind  the  former  in  purely  scholas- 
tic attainments,  and  also,  although  not  to  the 
same  extent  in  handicraft.  Are  rarely  capable 
of  mental  and  seldom  df  paper,  arithmetic, 
and  their  reading  and  writing  ability  extends 
no  further  than  simple  words  of  one  syllable. 
Have  decidediv  less  general  intelligence.  3. 
Third  grade:  form  a  connecting  link  with  the 
imbeciles,  from  whom  they  are  indeed  little  re- 
moved. The  improvement  effected  by  the 
special  school  is  limited  to  the  development  of 
some  capacity  of  manual  work  under  super- 
vision, and  to  the  formation^  of  habits  of 
obedience,  tidiness  and  regularity.  Scholastic 
acquirements  practically  nil. 

II  Grade.  Goddard  classification.  Imbecile: 
I.  High-grade ;  can  do  tasks  of  short  duration 
and  little  errands  in  the  house— washing  dishes. 
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scrttbbiiig,  waabing  and  fweeping;  perhaps.  2. 
Middle-grade;  can  do  simple  tasks,  Tery 
simple  indeed  3.  Low-grade;  plays  a  little 
and  fries  to  help  but  can  do  nothing  alone. 

The  outcome  of  a  clinical  diagnosis  is  vital 
It  decides  definitely  whether  a  curable  or  in- 
curable mental  or  moral  deviation  is  present 
In  the  former  case  the  child  either  returns 
directly  t'o  his  graded  class  after  the  correc- 
tion of  his  remediaUe  physical  defect,  or  to 
some  special  class  where  his  education  pro- 
ceeds with  more  intensive  methods  witli  a 
view  to  his  ultimate  restoration  to  the  regular 
grades  of  the  public  school.  In  the  latter 
case,  those  interested  are  made  aware  that 
the  mentally  deficient  child  wiU  require,  all 
bis  life,  a  method  of  training  in  general,  al- 
together different  from  that  given  in  the 
public  school,  and,  in  particular,  a  special 
grade  of  instruction  suited  to  his  special  fnde 
of  intelligence.  The  importance  of  ngfatlhr 
disposing  of  him  cannot  be  overestimated. 
For,  a  wrong  disposal  not  only  wastes  time 
and  money,  out  mjures  the  defective.  For 
here,  greater  than  anirwhere  else,  either  too 
little  or  too  much  teaching  is  signally  injuri- 
OUSL  Money  and  time  may  be  worse  than 
wasted,  normal  children  may  be  neglected,  and 
abnormal  may  be  injured,  and  finely,  society 
mav  be  burdened'  by  another  generation  of 
detects  due  to  the  removal  of  barriers  to  mar- 
riage by  the  removal'  of  salutary  stifipa 
through  a  so-called  public  school  education. 

The  Outlook  and  Some  Suggested  Remedies, 
— ^In  considering  the  outlook  and  suggesting 
remedies  for  retardation,  the  magnitude  of  the 
condition  itself  and  the  intricate  ramifications 
of  attendant  circumstances,  must  be  duly  con- 
sidered in  any  prophecy  or  any  suggestions  for 
betterment  First,  in  regard  to  the  outlook  for 
retardation  in  public  school,  the  conditions  are 
a  little  better  than  a  few  years  ago,  though 
the  ''hopeful  tendencies  are  far  from  being 
either  universal  or  decided  Where  th^  are 
encouraging,  they  are  so  inconsiderable  in 
degree  as  to  indicate  very  plainer  that  retarda- 
tion is  not  any  evil  which  will  be  self-eradi- 
cating if  neglected."  Remedies  must  be  ap- 
plied if  the  pedagogical  disease  is  to  be  cur^ 

In  suggesting  remedies,  we  must  again  bring 
our  primary  distinction  between  curable  and 
incurable  backwardness  into  prominence. 
First  for  children  retarded  on  account  of 
physiological  or  environmental  removable 
causes,  we  need: 

1.  Social  reforms  beginning  in  the  home  in 
paving  a  better  supply  of  well-cooked,  nour- 
ishing food,  clean  water,  fresh  air,  refreshing 
sleep,  and  extending  to  the  neighborhood 
where  less  crowded,  more  sanitary  conditions, 
more  air  spaces,  more  playgrounds  are  needed, 
and  reaching  into  factories  where  children  too 
3roung  work  long  hours  and  under  conditions 
physically,  morally  and  intellectually  bad 

2.  School  methods  should  be  still  more 
considerate  of  the  individual  child,  and  not  the 
tax-rate  nor  the  educational  system.  Curri- 
cula can  be  weeded  of  still  more  tares  without 
injury  to  the  wheat.  Manual  training  and  in- 
dustrial sdiools  are  helping  pupils  who,  be- 
cause of  weakened  bodies  or  minds,  demand 


that  teachers  proceed  from  the  coocnie  to 
the  abstract;  special  classes  and  special  sdioQbl 
of  all  kinds  are  performing  wonders  wift 
retarded  pupils,  but  woe  be  unto  that  oo»[ 
munity    that    makes    sadi    classes   dniii|ii|| 
grounds  into  which  are  promiscoonsly  cast  lk| 
physically  defective,  the  mentaOj  unsound 
the  morally  incorrigible.     As   surely  as 
ounce  of  yeast  leavens  a  pound  of  doogfa, 
surely  will  tiie  vicious  contaminate  the  resL 

3.  Medical   inspection   should   be 
and  made  more  intensive. 

4.  Some  kind  of  foUow-ap  methods 
maugurated  in  some  schools  to  see  diat 
tive  pupils  receive  medical  and  surgical 
ment  when  needed,  must  be  extended  and 
larged 

5.  Institutions,  like  the  free  Psychol  _ 
Clinic  at  the  University  of  Pennsyivania, 
accurate  diagnosis  of  retardation  by 
with  a  social  department  for  aiding 
seeking  medical  treatment  or   admisaioBS 
institutions,  should  be  extended  to  evoy 
school    system,    or    incorporated   within 
existing  medical  inspection  organizatioa. 

6.  Hospital    schools,    for    observation 
treatment  both  medical  and  pedagogical* 
borderland  children,  shouM  be  established. 

Secondly,  for  those  incurably  defidoit: 
Under  improved  conditions  absolute 
tion  from  public  schools  should  be  the  incxorj 
able  law.    With  the  inauguration  of  the 
tutions  named  in  paragraphs  5  and  6 
the  discovery  of  such  cases  and  their 
nosis  could  proceed  with  certainty  and 
ness.    2.  The  first  firm  elimination  should 
followed  by  the  merciful  segregation  and 
gregation  of  the  mentaDv  incurable  in  col< 
where  they  could  spend  their  lives  in  ' 
and  useful  occupations  suited  to  their 
of  mentality,  but  where  the3r  would  not 
crease  the  already  overwhelming  and  ii 
ing  army  of  their  own  kind 

These  remedies  may  seem  to  be  revoh 
ary  and  remote.    They  may  be  both,  but 
are  necessary.    They  are  presented  in  order 
give  some  notion  of  the  magnitude  of 
problem  already  existing  and  demanding 
tion,    to    outline    the    colossal    task 
teachers  and  lasrmen  alike,  and  to  indicate 
enormity  of  the  sin  of  further  n^ect  "7 
ever  is  done  in  the  future,  whether  by  phi 
thropic  or  legislative  methods  of  relici  or 
vention,  must  of  necessity  follow  an  int 
gent  and  aroused  public  sentiment    That  il 
turn,    must    follow   agitation    and   educ  ' 
begun  among  die  most  enlightened  and 
directly   interested   individuals   of   the 
munity.    These  are  the  teachers  and  to 
belongs  the  noble  enterprise  of   furtherii 
with  all  their  mights,  these  practical  -^ 
prises. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Holmes*  paper 
siderable  time  was  taken  up  by  qn< 
which   had   suggested  themselves  to 
minds  of  his  hearers.    These  were 
gladly  answered  by  Dr.  Holmes 

The  session  adjourned  after  electing  Dr- 
Chas.  H.  Wagner,  as  president,  for  the 
ensuing  year. 
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COMPULSORY  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 
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IS  compulsory  medical  inspection  a  vio- 
lation of  personal  liberty?  Some  time 
ago  pamphlets  were  sent  to  superintendents 
of  schools  and  others  protesting  against 
compulsory  medical  inspection.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  sent  in  response  by  a 
superintendent  of  schools  of  one  of  the  great 
New  England  cities,  a  man  of  the  highest 
standing  in  educational  circles: 

*'Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  compulsory  medical  inspection 
are  received.  We  have  medical  inspection 
in  our  city,  though  usually  not  compulsory, 
parents  being  allowed  in  most  cases  to  have 
a  child  exempt  on  request.  In  a  few  cases 
not  only  inspection  but  treatment  is  com- 
pulsory, horrible  as  such  a  condition  may 
appear.  We  found  over  400  cases  of  pedicu- 
losis last  year,  for  instance,  and  actually 
forced  parents  to  kill  or  remove  the  para- 
sites. Last  week  we  found  a  little  girl  with 
a  large  abscess  in  the  ear.  In  the  opinion 
of  three  ear  specialists  her  life  was  in  great 
danger;  without  treatment,  indeed,  they  con- 
sidered it  probable  that  the  child  would 
soon  die.  The  child  has  no  father.  The 
mother  refused  to  have  anything  done. 
Under  threat  of  arrest  she  allowed  &e  child 
to  go  to  a  hospital,  where  she  is  likely  to 
come  out  all  nght,  though  not  yet  out  of 
danger.  Have  just  come  within  an  hour 
from  a  school  where  I  found  a  little  girl  of 
five  with  an  ulcer  in  the  eye.  Parents  had 
been  informed  and  refused  to  do  anything. 
Child's  condition  was  pitiable,  not  to  use  a 
stronger  word.  Shall  have  the  case  in* 
spected  by  the  best  men  in  the  city,  and  if 
they  report  the  need  to  be  as  great  as  it 
appears  I  shall  try  to  actually  force  not  only 
examination,  but  treatment.  In  1910  we 
found  a  dozen  cases  of  tuberculosis.  I  feel 
sure  that  our  discovery  saved  the  lives  of 
five.  Two  have  gone  to  a  free  home  for 
consumptives  in  Dorchester,  where,  as  per 
their  letters,  they  are  "growing  fat.*' 
Three  have  been  sent  to  a  state  sanitarium, 
where  all  are  improving.  Five  went  to  a 
tuberculosis  camp,  where  all  were  bene- 
fited.   All  were  cared  for  in  some  way. 

"  Two  children  were  found  with  hip  dis- 
ease, bad  cases.  Their  parents  did  not 
know  that  help  was  possible.  When  told, 
they  gladly  co-operatcxl  in  sending  the  chil- 
dren to  a  hospital,  where,  after  nearly  a 
year  of  treatment,  both  bid  fair  to  entirely 
recover  ability  to  walk.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  more  striking  cases  in  which  I  am 
sure  that  we  saved  life,  restored  health, 
gave  power  to  work,  relieved  pain,  and 
added  happiness.  In  all  we  secured  treat- 
ment for  over  eleven  hundred  children. 

''And,  strange  as  it  mav  seem,  parents 
generall}r  like  it  I  Many  ox  them  are  very 
earnest  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude. 


A  few  objected  to  interference  with  their 
personal  liberty  to  keep  their  children  as 
lousy  as  they  pleased  and  the  mother  of  the 
child  with  an  ulcer  in  the  ear  swore  a  little 
at  the  officer  who  appeared  before  her  with 
a  warrant  charging  cruelty  to  a  child,  but 
they  are  the  rare  exceptions.  Generally 
parents,  not  having  read  your  pamphlets 
and  not  realizing  how  they  are  being 
abused,  approve  enthusiastically. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I 
trust  you  will  excuse  us  if  we  keep  right  on 
sendinc^  our  school  physicians  and  school 
nurse  about  doing  good'  in  both  schools 
and  homes.  Seriouslv,  I  would  not  dare, 
for  my  life,  to  stop  tnis  magnificent  work. 
I  could  face  neither  my  God  nor  myself  " 

The  health  program  recommended  bjr  the 
Nebraska  Association  of  School  Principals 
and  Superintendents  includes,  compulsory 
installation  in  school  houses  of  ventilating 
heating  plants;  compulsory  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  of  school  houses  at  least  twice 
a  year;  compulsory  medical  inspection  of 
school  children,  compulsory  submission  of 
aU  school  house  plans  to  the  state  architect 
for  approval,  and  compulsory  medical  in- 
spection of  all  school  teachers. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  recommended  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  state  that  the  Board  of 
Education  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature  relating  to  the^  educational 
institutions  which  receive  aid  from  the 
Commonwealth,  and  that  the  Board  be 
authorized  to  inspect  such  institutions,  and 
require  necessary  reports  from  them.  This 
follows  exactly  a  provision  in  the  new 
school  code  of  Pennsylvania  with  respect 
to  such  institutions. 

A  RECENT  item  in  the  Philadelphia  daily 
papers  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
new  school  code  of  Pennsylvania.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  new  school  code 
gives  to  the  Philadelphia  School  Board  the 
entire  control  of  the  school  funds  of  the 
city  which,  heretofore,  have  been  in  the 
custody  of  the  City  Councils  and  the  City 
Treasurer,  and  paid  out  by  warrant  as 
needed.  The  City  has  been  receiving  two 
per  cent,  interest  on  its  deposits  in  the  city 
banks,  but  the  School  Board  immediate^ 
arranged  for  two  and  a  half  per  cent  inter- 
est from  the  banks  for  the  school  funds  on 
deposit  there.  As  during  the  first  month  of 
tiie  operation  of  the  new  plan,  the  school 
deposits  reached  two  millions  of  dollars,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  much  this  is  going  to 
amount  to.  Now  the  city  government  is 
stirred  up,  and  is  trying  to  secure  an  in- 
crease of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  interest 
on  its  deposits. 
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ECTORS  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

PR0CBEDIKG3  OV  SBVXirTEZHTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  AT  HASRISBUSG. 


Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of 
e  Directors'  Department  of  the 
vania  State  Educational  Association 
Id  in  the  Technical  High  School 
;  and  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  Cen- 
;h  School  Building,  Harrisburg,  on 
ly  and  Friday,  February  i  and  2, 

nceting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
It,  T.  J.  Jennings,  of  Scranton.  The 
ng  Secretary,  Mr,  J.  W.  Bamett, 
bsent,  the  president  appointed  £.  S. 
,  of  Grove  City,  Mercer  county, 
y  pro  tern.  Dr.  John  £.  Fox,  pastor 
Methodist  Church,  Harrisburg, 
the  meeting  with  devotional  exer- 

lany  Boyer,  President  of  the  Har- 
School  Board  was  then  introduced 
ended  a  greeting  and  invitation  to 
hly  inspect  the  new  Technical  High 
building.  He,  in  turn,  introduced 
ha  K.  Royal,  Mayor  of  Harrisburg, 
livered  an  address  of  welcome  as 

AODBSSS  OF  WELCOME. 

'resident  and  Members  of  the  Direc- 
i^rtment  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
bon:  Shortly  after  I  was  elected  to 
ition  that  I  now  hold  I  began  to 
;  and  to  inquire  as  to  its  duties  and 
hat  one  of  them  is  to  be  present  on 
IS  Ulce  this. 

i  is  no  subject  that  i^,  or  should  be, 
e  vital  interest  to  every  one,  and 
ly  to  parents,  than  the  education  of 
ng.  That  being  so,  it  follows  that 
vention  of  an  Association  which  has 
Dbject  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
II  edu-9tion  is  a  most  important  and  neces- 


sary assembly.  I  know  of  no  more  worthy 
cause  of  a  secular  character  to  espouse,  or 
one  upon  which  depends  go  much  not  only 
the  welfare  of  the  child  but  also  of  the  en- 
tire nation,  the  upbuilding  and  upholding 
of  our  national  life  and  laws.  It  becomes 
essential  then  that  the  mind  of  the  child 
should  be  so  studied,  so  planned  for,  that 
such  adequate  means  be  devised  and  em- 
ployed as  will  call  forth  and  develop  all 
that  is  best  in  and  for  the  child,  so  that 
when  he  is  the  ripened  fruit,  man,  he  mav 
be  prepared  and  fully  equipped  for  life  s 
work  and  do  it  with  credit  to  himself  and  to 
the  nation  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  the 
maker  of  its  laws  and  regulations. 

In  the  public  school  system  by  which  Is 
made  possible  the  universal  enlightenment 
of  the  mind  of  the  child,  we  feel  as  if  we 
had  found  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to 
how  it  is  possible  to  procure  for  all  chil- 
dren, irrespective  of  their  station  or  condi- 
tion in  life,  the  advantages  that  ensue  alone 
from  and  through  education,  and  are  now 
ready  to  cry,  "  Eureka."  Having  found  the 
means,  it  now  remains  but  to  progress  by 
using  those  same  means  judiciously  and 
conscientiously  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
child  at  present,  and,  with  these  thoughts 
ever  before  and  with  us,  of  all  we  repre- 
sent for  future  generations — all  that  is  at 
stake  in  that  future,  the  family  life,  the 
commercial  life,  the  religious  life,  die  life 
and  prosperity  of  the  entire  nation,  for  the 
children  are  our  legislators  in  embryo. 
Then  too,  it  is  through  education  that  we 
hope  for  and  look  for  that  enlightenment 
which  will  not  only  illuminate  the  mind  but 
will  elevate  morally  and  spiritually,  and 
that  is  the  keystone  of  all  successful  na- 
tional life. 
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This  school  district  of  Harrisburg  has 
grown  wonderfully  during  the  past  thirty 
or  forty  years.  At  the  beginning  of  that 
period  we  had  seventy-five  teachers,  with 
an  enrollment  of  forty-three  hundred  pupils 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  thirty- 
one  hundred.  The  average  salary  paid  per 
month  was  male  $63.15,  female  $43.41.  The 
number  of  buildings  at  that  time  was  eight 
or  ten,  I  am  not  positive  which;  and  our 
high  school  consisted  of  but  two  rooms,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  having  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  pupils 
altogether.  Now  we  have  269  teachers  with 
an  enrollment  of  10,980;  average  dailv 
attendance  of  8,371;  average  monthly  sal- 
aries, male  $119.38,  female  $63.86.  We 
have  now  a  Central  High  School  with  900 
pupils,  and  a  Technical  High  School  with 
250  pupils.  We  have  thirty-one  buildings 
and  four  vacant  lots.  The  annual  cost  of 
all  this,  including  interest  on  bonded  debt 
and  amounts  placed  in  the  sinking  fund,  as 
provided  by  law,  is  $375,289.19.  This  beau- 
tiful technical  high  school  building,  of 
which  we  are  veiv  proud,  and  which  we 
think  is  the  finest  both  in  its  structure  and 
equipment  that  there  is  to  be  found  among 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States — 
that  is  a  broad  statement  but  I  think  it  is 
true — ^the  front  part  of  this  building  cost 
$230,000,  and  the  rear  building  adjoinmg  it, 
the  shops,  $43,338.97.  The  additional 
ground  which  was  purchased  to  erect  this 
building  cost  $16,000  and  the  equipment  of 
the  building  $50,000;  making  a  total  cost  of 
$339,338.77.  We  have  expended  during  the 
past  five  years,  for  new  buildings  and 
ground,  $960,55794. 

And  now  it  is  with  peculiar  interest  and 
especial  pleasure  that  I  extend  to  you,  the 
representatives  of  that  system  which  makes 
possible  the  future  prosperity  and  godliness 
for  our  beloved  Keystone  State  and  nation, 
a  hearty  welcome  to  our  City,  which  is  an 
honor  to  the  cause  of  public  school  educa- 
tion, and  is  always  found  in  the  front  rank 
with  those  whose  aim  is  the  advancement 
and  purity  of  the  yotmg.  Let  me  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  I  trust  your  stay  in  this 
city  will  be  one  of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit 
to  yourselves,  and  that  vou  may  carry  back 
with  you  pleasant  recollections  of  the  city 
of  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  J.  Milton  Lutz,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  was  then  introduced 
by  the  President  and  responded  to  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  as  follows: 

SEPLY  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Directors,  of 
Pennsylvania:  I  desire  to  recognize  the  high 
honor  of  standing  in  this  splendid  presence 
and  responding  in  behalf  of  our  School  Direc- 


tors, to  this  most  cordial  welcome:  For  oar- 
selves  we  can  only  say  that  our  presence  hoc 
testifies  to  our  devotion  to  the  cause  and  oir 
anxiety  to  have  some  share  in  both  its  toils  ani 
its  triumphs.  We  hope  that  our  interoooTK 
will  do  more  than  our  mere  discnssioiis  Ir 
promoting  that  spirit  of  good- will  which  wot 
be  the  soul  and  strength  of  our  movement  for 
better  schools. 

There  is  not  a  man  here  who  will  not  sj 
with  me  that  our  district  school  of  yesterdy 
was  better  than  the  little  old  red  school-hoese 
of  fiftv  years  ago;  and  that  our  magnifice^ 
graded  schools  of  to-day  are  not  better  Urn 
our  district  school  of  yesterday;  and  «iik 
God's  blessing  hoi>e  that  the  schools  of  to-mor- 
row  may  be  a  still  greater  source  of  cultoR 
and  education  to  the  coming  generation.  We 
all  as  true  optimists  believe  that  the  Potte 
School  System  should  be  the  most  free  of  oir 
institutions,  and  the  most  efficient  for  ik 
education  of  our  children ;  for  the  elevation  of 
the  home;  for  the  solution  of  our  problcom 
municipal,  state  and  national 

Man  in  all  ages  is  ever  natnral  and  hunas, 
in  mind  and  in  body ;  in  early  life  he  is  a 
child  with  the  mind  subject  to  the  body;  M 
as  he  grows  older  he  soon  learns  to  subject 
the  body  to  the  control  of  the  mind,  and  tfait 
control  of  mind  over  body  is  increased  ind 
stren^hened.  As  mind  came  to  play  a  higa 
part  m  his  struggle  for  existence,  mental  ex- 
ercises and  pleasures  entered  more  and  moce 
into  life.  Slowly  and  by  infinite  pains  the  de- 
sire was  not  so  much  to  protect  the  body  md 
escape  things  feared,  as  hunger,  and  cold  aoi 
death,  as  to  develop  the  intellect  and  to  tajof 
its  fruits — ^knowledge,  mental  power  and  tk 
joys  of  a  finer  and  higher  livuig.  So  too  ft 
has  been  with  states,  governments  and  polfticil 
bodies.  So  Pennsylvania  has  achieved  an  tifll 
industry,  enterprise,  persistence  and  coungc 
have  ever  done  for  her  material  and  pbjmcA 
enlargement  She  has  won  the  fierce  nttie 
for  predominant  commercial  and  indnstriil 
power;  she  has  lifted  herself  up  and  has  hid 
abiding  foundations  of  material  greaCncsi 
But  her  pride  is  not  in  these,  for  they  have  no 
self-preserving  and  self-perpetuating  power; 
but  it  is  in  her  alert  and  generoos  pvdiiic 
spirit,  in  her  ambitious  citizens,  in  her  pa- 
triotic artisans  and  artists,  in  her  p«6ic 
museums,  and  above  all  because  the  creator  of 
all — ^her  pride  is  in  her  public  schools.  WeS 
may  we  praise  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Gh 
lumbia  as  they  advance  in  the  forefront  of 
every  enterprise  which  they  have  underttkeB. 
All  honor  to  the  sons  of  Father  Penn.  Let  m 
crown  them  with  the  Ivy  and  with  the  Laard. 

Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  worid 
was  astounded  by  the  news  of  a  great  battk. 
then  the  news  of  other  battles  where  the  Amer- 
ican sailor  and  soldier  had  vanquished  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  Europe  in  a  few  weds. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  the  press,  at  home  and 
abroad,  praised  to  the  skies,  as  it  were,  the 
superior  generahhip,  the  heretofore  unheard- 
of  marksmanship  of  our  men.  All  honor 
where  honor  is  due,  we  say;  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  behind  all  this,  bdiind  the  abili^  as 
generals,  as  leaders,  as  marksmoi,  bdiind  aB 
was  the  still  earlier  training  received  by  diese 
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men  in  onr  own  public  schools.  Here  lies  the 
ionndation  of  all  our  great  achierements  in 
war  as  well  as  in  peace. 

Mr.  President,  in  permitting  me  to  reply  to 
this  cordial  welcome  of  Mr.  Boyer,  let  me 
again  extend  to  him  our  hearty  appreciation 
for,  m  welcoming  this  body  of  sdiool  directors, 
he  welcomes  the  representatives  of  the  great- 
est institution  of  onr  Commonwealth,  i  be- 
lieve that  there  is  more  of  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  expressed  in  our  Common 
School  System  than  in  any  other  of  our  in- 
stitutions. There  is  here  more  of  equal  op- 
portunity, more  of  even  chance,  more  of  the 
square  deal,  more  of  the  recognition  of  in- 
dividual merit  than  in  any  other  of  our  in- 
stitutions. At  the  door  of  the  public  schools 
all  social,  political  and  religious  distinctions 
disappear,  aU  external  mms  of  rank  and 
classification  are  laid  aside,  and  these  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half  children  of  Pennsylvania  enter 
the  public  schools  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
American  citizens  and  as  children  of  the 
Republic. 

But  this  great  common  school  system  which 
we  represent  is  not  only  the  greatest  free  insti- 
tution in  our  land,  it  is  the  greatest  intellectual 
clearing  house  we  have  in  America.  It  is  the 
greatest  medium  of  exchanp^e  of  ideas  and 
sentiments  and  knowledge;  it  is  our  greatest 
force  to  make  solid  and  unite  us  in  our  po- 
litical and  social  life.  The  chief  purpose  of 
public  education  is  to  make  good  citizens  of 
the  republic. 

We  have  thrown  our  doors  wide  open  to 
the  people  of  the  world.  Everv  little  im- 
migrant imposes  an  additional  duty,  for  in 
him  lies  an  unlimited  possibility  for  good,  or 
for  evil,  dependent  absolutely  upon  now  we 
care  for  him.  If  he  grows  up  ignorant  of  our 
language,  i^orant  of  our  customs,  ignorant  of 
our  institutions,  he  remains  forever  a  stranger 
in  our  land,  alien  alike  in  race,  speech  and 
thought  But  if  on  the  other  hand  we  edu- 
cate him,  teach  him  to  read,  write,  speak,  and 
above  all  to  think,  as  we  do,  then  we  have 
made  of  him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Take  our  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  as  an 
example.  Here  we  have  people  from  almost 
every  country  in  the  world  They  come  flock- 
ing here  to  this  land  of  freedom.  They  are 
bringing  with  them  varied  experiences  and 
notions  of  social  relations  and  of  national 
government  which  make  it  difficult  for  them 
to  adjust  themselves  readily  to  the  spirit  of  our 
own  free  institutions.  How  out  of  these  vary- 
ing and  conflicting  sentiments  are  we  to  create 
and  instill  the  ideals  of  our  free  America— lif& 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  tempered 
with  true  respect  for  law  and  order?  Will 
the  atmosphere  of  freedom  instill  this  chans[e? 
Win  our  public  press  do  it?  Will  our  great  in- 
dustrial activities  do  it?  Will  our  organiza- 
tions of  labor,  society  or  religion  do  it?  No 
doubt  all  of  these  will  separately  and  together 
have  their  influence,  but  the  great,  the  funda- 
mental, the  far  reaching  transformation  that 
is  to  be  wrought  in  changing  our  Malay,  Latin, 
Aryan  brothers  into  American  Citizens  is  not 
to  be  wrought  upon  the  adult  through  his  con- 
tact with  these  named  forces,  but  rather  upon 
the  children  of  these  foreign-born  parents  in 


the  public  schools.  Rarely  is  it  more  than  the 
first  generation  until  the  children  sing  with 
vigor  tihe  national  hymn  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools ; 

My  Country,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing. 
Land  where  rxxv  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride, 
From  everv  motmtain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

Yet  while  we  teach  them  liberty  and  freedom 
still  another  duty  devolves  upon  us,  namely 
respect  for  the  law  which  imposes  the  limita- 
tions which  are  characteristic  of  liberty.  Let 
us  teach  them  to  be  citizens  of  the  republic 
well  grounded  in  our  republican  principles. 
The  really  intelligent  man  regards  these  tried 
and  tested  products  of  government  with  high 
respect;  the  anarchist  in  the  other  land  would 
destroy  them  at  one  fell  blow  for  the  pleasure 
of  returning  them  to  chaos.  Teach  them  of 
liberty  that  is  law ;  and  law  that  is  not  tyranny, 
that  they  themselves  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
soverei^  people  who  are  the  law,  and  the 
institutions  and  agencies  that  have  been 
created  for  the  enforcement  of  law  are  the 
people's  own  agencies. 

If  there  is  one  institution  on  which  the 
responsibility  to  perform  this  service  rests 
most  heavily,  it  is  the  public  school.  If  there 
is  one  body  of  public  servants  of  whom  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  the  mental  and 
moral  equipment  to  face  the  many  problems 
and  issues  vitally  effecting  the  welfare  of 
society,  it  is  the  public  sdiool-director  and  next 
to  them  the  teachers  they  employ,  whose  special 
contribution  to  society  is  their  own  power  to 
think,  the  moral  courage  to  follow  their  own 
convictions,  and  the  training  of  citizens,  to 
think  and  to  express  thought  in  free  and  intel- 
ligent action. 

The  question  of  conservation  is  one  of  the 
burning  questions  of  our  day.  We  have  the 
subjects  of  the  conservation  of  plants,  of  soil, 
of  food  products  and  commercial  commodities. 
All  honor  to  Pinchot  for  his  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight in  peering  into  the  great  future  and  pro- 
viding therefor;  all  praise  to  our  great  indus- 
tries m  converting  waste  material  into  valu- 
able by-products.  But  our  march  toward  con- 
servation has  not  stopped  there.  Let  still 
greater  honor  be  given  to  Judge  Lindsay,  that 
advocate  of  the  greatest  problem  before  the 
American  people  to-day,  the  conservation  of 
her  children.  "Save  the  children,  and  their 
children,"  says  Judge  Lindsay,  "  and  our  grand- 
children will  not  have  to  be  saved."  May  we 
as  school  directors  of  this  great  Common- 
wealth heed  the  call 

The  twentieth  century  is  the  century  of  the 
child ;  if  we  would  be  wise  we  must  study  the 
child,  know  the  child  and  the  child's  wants  and 
render  to  it  its  full  measure.  If  we  would  be 
beneficent,  true  to  our  calling,  and  willing  to 
do  our  duty  as  school  directors,  we  must  do 
something— yea,  everything  in  our  power — for 
every  child  entrusted  to  our  care. 

Our  public  school  system  deals  with  the 
child.  Our  control  over  the  child  is  limited  to 
but  a  few  years,  as  it  were,  and  lol  the  child 
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is  no  more.  The  boy  of  yesterday  has  become 
the  man  of  to-day;  but  onlv  a  man  in  physical 
being.^  The  thoughts  and  ideals  instilled  m  the 
chila  in  our  public  schools  live  on  in  the  man 
of  the  world.  Therefore  let  us  set  high  the 
•standards  of  our  homes  and  of  our  schools. 
Let  us  put  a  bounty  on  good  citizenship,  by 
givtng  to  it  great  influence,  by  rendering  it 
high  honor,  and  by  holding  it  in  incomparable 
esteem.  Teach  our  embryonic  Americans  who 
are  the  real  heroes  of  our  Republic,  show 
them  with  clear  illumination  the  underljring 
principles  on  which  the  nation  is  built;  how 
they  were  discovered,  and  wrought  into  the 
fabric  of  our  political  institutions. 

The  school  directors  here  assembled  repre- 
sent the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  of  our 
state.  On  one  side  we  have,  creating  unusual 
attention,  the  great  social  and  moral  question 
involving  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  on 
the  other,  the  great  questions  of  law  and  order, 
labor  and  capital  The  dangers  of  unworthy 
motives  and  unwise  leadership  threaten  the 
vitad  interests  of  our  institutions  and  of  our 
people.  We  who  represent  our  public  schools 
must  inspire  the  action  and  establish  the  ideals 
which  must  solve  these  great  problems  in  the 
interest  of  common  humanitv.  There  is  no 
civic  duty  of  an  educated  and  patriotic  citizen 
that  should  stand  superior  to 'this  of  assisting 
to  foster  the  common  school.  There  needs^  to 
be  a  civic  conscience  about  adequate  taxation 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  encouragement  of  a 
high  order  of  character  and  ability  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession,  especially  in  our  public 
schools 

May  I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  we  are  glad 
that  we  have  the  ability  and  willingness  to 
appreciate  the  welcome  which  you  have  ac- 
corded to  us,— this  most  important  body  of 
men  which  meets  annually  in  this  city.  We 
thank  you  for  this  most  hearty  welcome. 

The  President  aj^pointed  the  following 
members  as  a  committee  to  wait  upon  Gov- 
ernor Tener  and  escort  him  to  the  hall  for 
an  address  in  the  afternoon :  Messrs.  Steese 
of  Cumberland  county,  Boycr  of  Harris- 
burg,  McCoy  of  Chester,  Bunaford  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Crilly  of  AUentown,  Kendall 
of  Waterford,  and  Davis  of  McKcesport. 

The  next  topic  on  the  programme  was  an 
address  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Green,  of  Johnstown, 
on 

EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  feel 
that  I  am  masquerading  in  an  improper  guise. 
I  am  not  and  never  have  been  a  teacher,  and 
am  not  now  a  director.  I  owe  mv  presence 
here,  doubtless,  to  the  good  offices  of  one  from 
our  town  whom  you  all  know  well,  Mr. 
Walker.  I  feel,  in  fairness  to  him,  that  I 
should  mention  this,  because  I  would  not  have 
you  think  that  those  who  are  really  in  the 
thick  of  educational  matters  in  Cambria 
county  know  so  little  about  the  subject  as  the 
speaker.  When  the  subject  of  this  address 
was  selected,  I  for  the  first  time  realized  how 
little  I  knew  with  definiteness  or  thoroughness 
on  any  phase  of  education,  but  I  have  been 
taught  throughout  my  life  that  ideals  are  the 


things  to  be  striven  for,  and  I  thought  there- 
fore that  I  was  getting  a  good  subject 
Whether  I  can  handle  it  properly  or  not  is  a 
question. 

Two  conceptions  of  education  have   for  a 
long  time  existed.    I  can  illustrate  this  in  the 
story  of  the  two  colts  and  the  two  dogs.     Omt 
colt  fell  into  p^ood  hands  and  became  a  ^^ 
spirited,  intelligent,  well-trained  animaL     The 
other  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  wanted 
to  get  something  out  of  him,  and  at  too  early 
an  age  the  colt  was  broken  to  work,  at  the 
same  time  his  spirit  was  broken  and  he  be- 
came a  mere  plug.    The  other  illustration  is 
of  two  dogs  of  the  same  litter.    One  of  them 
became   an    intelligent,   docile   and   beautiful 
animal;  the  other  a  morose,  sour  and  alto- 
gether unprofitable  cur.    The  first  illustratioa 
is  that  used  by  Pestalozzi.    His  idea  was  that 
the  training  ot  the  youth  from  the  very  pmod 
of  infancy  down,  even  to  the  maturest  old  age, 
is  what  makes  the  man.    The  other  was  die 
idea  of  Rousseau,  that  the  man  is  just  simply 
what  he  happened  to  be  at  birth,  and  the  best 
you  can  do  with  him  is  to  polish  him  as  yoo 
would  a  marble  shaft    I  prefer,  and  I  tiunk 
we  all  prefer,  to  believe  that  tiie  colt  stofy 
fits  the  case  much  better  than  the  dog  stoiy. 
I  remember  as  a  young  fellow,  in  my  begin- 
ning of  Latin,  that  my  Latin  professor  was 
careful  to  distinguish  that  the  word  ''educa- 
tion "  comes  not  from  the  Latin  word  **  educob* 
"educare."  to  lead  out — it  would  be  possible 
to  draw  but  little  out  of  an  infant  mind— 4>nt 
from  the  old  word  "educo,"  "educare,*'  to 
feed,  to  train  up.    It  did  not  occur  to  me  at 
that  time  that  it  was  anything  more  than  as 
academic  distinction  which  he  drew,  bat  be- 
neath  it  lies   a   philosophical  truth.    Educa- 
tion is  more  than  drawmg  something  oat  of 
the  child    There  would  have  to  be  something 
put  there  beforehand.    It  means  the  training 
up  of  the  child,  not  onhr  in  the  infant  years^ 
but  continuously,  until  he  has  reached  aduh 
manhood,  and  even  beyond  and  throughout 
life.    I  think  we  all  can  fairly  agree  that  the 
work  of  the  educator  is  the  most  important 
work  in  which  human  beings  can  engage.    VL 
there  are  any  ministers  here,  let  me  saj  that 
I  believe  the  work  of  the  conscientioaa  teacbtt 
is  greater  in  the  sum  total  than  ^at  of  te 
minister;  and  as  a  member  of  the  1ml  pro- 
fession, I  am  very  quick  to  acknowle^e  mat 
while  we  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  world, 
we  are  not  comparable  to  the  educator.   .We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  education  does 
not  stop  with  the   formal  education  of  the 
school,  and  if  I  had  my  discussion  a  littfe 
more  coherently  prepared,  I  should  know  Just 
how  far  to  carry  this  thought    The  edncattoa 
that  continues  throughout  life,  the  broadeniBg 
of  one's  horizen  with  useful  things  that  we 
may  bring  into  the  world's  work^  after  all  is 
not  due  entirely  to  formal  education. 

I  have  said  that  the  educator  is  the  nan 
who  is  in  the  most  exalted  profession,  except- 
ing none,  and  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  prove 
that  assertion  by  reminding*  you  that  the 
greatest  educator  of  all  times,  the  Oirist  him- 
self,  was  more  of  a  teacher  than  he  was  a 
preacher.  Out  our  way  they  are  having  a 
great  revival  in  Bible  Study,  and  all  sorts  and 
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conditions  of  men  belong  to  the  Bible  classes, 
and  it  is  becoming  a  popular  movement.    If 
we  study  the  Bible  we  wiU  begin  to  realize 
this  truth— that  the  Bible  is  simply,  so  far  as 
Christ's    teaching    goes^    not    preaching    but 
teaching  how  to  live,  how  to  make  the  most 
out  of  life;  not  how  to  live  in  order  that  we 
may  gain  heaven  alone  as  is  aptly  illustrated 
by  John  Bunyan  in  his  Pilgrim's  Progress,  who 
had  not  time  for  anything  but  to  get  to  the 
Eternal  City.    I  say  that  in  the  example  of 
Christ's  teaching  we  have  the  greatest  teacher 
the  world  ever  saw  or  will  see.    But  I  want 
to  say  another  thing,  and  if  not  correct  or 
orthodox  or  technically  right  you  can  correct 
me  as  the  session  goes  on.    I  want  to  say  that 
the  best  teaching  is  done  after  the  methods 
that  Christ  laid  down.    It  was  Dr.  Arnold's 
method.    It  has  been  the  method  of  eveiv 
successful  teacher.    It  was  the  method  Mark 
Hopkins  used;  otherwise  Garfield  never  would 
have  said  that  Mark  Hopldns  on  one  end  of 
a  log  and  a  pupil  on  the  other  constituted  the 
essentials  of  a  university.    It  is  not  the  Car- 
negie  millions   that   go   into  buildings,   nor 
altogether  the  Plerpont  Morgan  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  that  go  into  fine  paintings, 
that  educate  the  youth  of  this  country  and 
the  girls  of  this  country.    It  is  the  great  big 
man  at  whose  feet  fortune  never  sat    Let  me 
challenge  this  audience  to  produce  anything 
they  have  learned  in  the  department  of  formal 
education  or  the  terms  in  which  it  was  taught 
to  them.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  me  give 
the  audience  an  opportunity  to  stand  up  and 
tell  of  the  influence  of  some  great  man  upon 
them,  whether  he  stood  in  the  countrjr  school 
or  sat  in  the  professor's  chair  in  a  university, 
and  I   am   sure  that   what   every  man   and 
woman  here  will  say  isj  "I  remember  some 
great  character  that  inspired  me  to  study  and 
opened  to  me  the  way  of  Life."    That  is  why 
we  say  the  teacher's  profession  is  the  greatest 
of  professions.    We  are  told  by  Francis  Galton 
that  the  intellect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  two 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  negrp;  but 
that  of  the  Greek  was  two  degrees  higher  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  we  hark  back  to  the 
golden  age,  the  Roman  and  Grecian  Age,  and 
think  we  should  find  there  not  only  the  begin- 
nings but  the  consummation  of  education,  be- 
cause no  minds  have  been  able  to  equal,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  read,  the  wonderful  minds  of 
the  Greek  authors  and  philosophers  of  that 
day.    That  is  true  when  we  match  them  in- 
dividually.   But  it  was  not  true  generally  of 
the  masses.    Compare  the   condition   of   the 
youth  of  to-day  with  that  of  the  slave  boy  in 
the  streets  of  Athens,  who  if  he  should  make  a 
mistake  at   dinner  and   splash  the   soup   on 
tiie  garments  of  his  master  or  mistress  might 
forfeit  his  life.    In  this  later  day  we  are  not 
looking  so  much  for  the  highest  individual 
ability,  as   we  are  aiming  to  bring   up  the 
general  average  of  intelligence  and  have  abso- 
wtely  no  illiteracy  because  we  are  all  on  the 
wme  level.    This  is  what  representative  gov- 
ernment has  done.    Here  is  what  education  has 
done.    It  has  diffused  itself  through  the  mass ; 
It  has  raised  the  general  level.    We  are  a  self- 
tdticated  community,  bound  to  be  as  a  demo- 
cratic people.    We  ought  to  be  careful  not  to 


have  it  said  of  us^  however,  something  after 
the  fashion  of  the  boastful  fellow  who  re- 
marked, "  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  a  self-made 
man,"  when  somebody  in  the  rear  seat  called 
out,  "Well,  the  Creator  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  for  that  You  took  a  heavv  re- 
sponsibility off  of  his  shoulders."  That  is  not 
the  kind  of  self-development  I  have  in  mind 
when  I  say  we  are  undertaking  to  educate 
ourselves  in  this  country.  The  reason?  we  are 
educating  ourselves  is  that  it  is  the  price  we 
have  to  pay  for  good  -government.  And  that 
does  not  mean  education  simply  in  books.  It 
means  the  kind  of  education  that  Dr.  Lvman 
Abbott  defines  when  he  says,  "The  real  end 
of  education  is  character,  and  the  test  of 
character  is  ability  for  service."  Education 
is  worthless  if  it  does  not  brin^  with  it  char- 
acter, and  the  way  to  determine  whether  it 
brings  with  it  character  is  whether  or  not  it 
leads  to  service.  That  is  a  theme  that  you  can 
well  discuss  here  for  the  rest  of  your  con- 
vention, and  70U  would  all  the  time  be  talking 
on  an  educational  topic. 

Some  of  us  may  have  an  idea  that  the  educa^ 
tion  of  the  masses,  commonly  called  popular 
education,  is  an  old  thing.  It  is  not  England 
did  not  wake  up  until  1S70,  That  wonderful 
country,  with  the  best  government  in  the 
world,  only  then  awoke  to  the  necessity  of 
the  State's  taking  a  hand  in  education,  and  to 
the  unwisdom  of  limiting  it  to  the  exclusive 
few.  France  did.  not  offer  State  aid  until 
1880,  and  then  only  in  self-defence.  For 
three  hundred  jrears,  the  German  government 
has  interested  itself  in  the  education  of  its 
children,  and  the  best  educational  systems  take 
their  origin  from  Germany.  Penn^lvania  itself 
did  not  do  vexv  much  until  some  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  and  you  all  know  that  it  has  been 
only  a  few  years  since  she  made  a  beginning 
in  compulsory  education.  What  we  have  is 
as  yet  very  crude — ^with  all  due  apologies  to 
the  gentlemen  who  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  School  Code,  one  of  the  best  probably 
in  the  United  States — ^but  it  is  only  beginning 
to  grasp  at  the  only  essential  thing,  compulsory 
education.  There  are  man^  loopholes  in  the 
School  Code  on  the  question  of  compulsory 
education.^  When  a  boy  reaches  twelve  years 
of  age  his  formal  education  too  frequently 
ends  regardless  of  the  progress  made.  He 
gets  somebody  to  certify  that  he  is  engaged  in 
useful  employment,  ^  and  he  never  sees  the 
school  again.  The  time  is  coming  and  now  is 
in  the  largest  cities  when  self-preservation 
alone  will  compel  our  Commonwealth  to  pass 
laws  requiring  certain  attainment  to  have  been 
reached  in  study,  and  certain  branches  to  have 
been  successfully  passed  either  in  day  or  even- 
ing schools,  in  order  to  develop  that  citizen- 
ship which  will  guarantee  the  future  of  our  in- 
stitutions. 

This  necessity  of  keeping  the  young  people 
engaged  in  moral  and  educational  pursuits  is 
a  problem  not  only  for  the  teachers  during 
school  hours,  but  for  the  parents  and  the 
church  for  the  remaining  time.  Two  errors 
seem  to  me  existing— one  is  keeping  the  church 
closed  six  days  out  of  the  week  and  three- 
fourth  of  the  seventh  day;  the  other  is  in 
keeping  the  public  schools  closed  more  than 
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one-half  of  tiie  time.  Why  should  we  spend 
millions  of  dollars  in  jmblic  schools  like  this 
and  have  them  exclnsivvfly  for  8cho(^  uses, 
for  school  hours?  Why  is  it  not  made  pos- 
sible for  thousands  of  boys  and  men  90td 
women  to  find  a  decent,  dean  place  where 
they  can  come  in  and  read  and  converse  or 
even  have  simple  fi;ames  or  pastimes,  and  have 
a  decent  evemng  in  a  dean  atmosphere?  If 
you  want  to  abolish  the  certain  evils— I  come 
from  a  county  that  is  overran  with  saloon»— 
3rou  must  give  a  man  something  better  than  the 
saloons  wherein  to  spend  ms  spare  time. 
Where  is  be  going  to  find  it?  The  city  and 
country^  is  not  big  enough  to  make  a  third 
institution  in  the  nature  of  a  public  building 
for  men  simply  to  gather  for  leisure  moments, 
especially  in  the  mining  communities  where  the 
tax  is  insufficient  to  give  them  anything  but 
the  common  schools.  Why  are  you  not  able 
in  dties  of  this  size  and  the  one  I  come  from, 
to  have  your  schools  open  and  have  a  con- 
tinuous performance.  You  do  know  that  in 
the  large  cities  they  are  now  absolutdy  com- 
pdled  to  arrange  in  some  way  to  take  care  of 
the  children  from  the  time  they  arise  in  the 
morning  until  they  retire  at  night  Why? 
Because  they  must  save  the  dty  against  itself 
by  so  doing.  The  parents  do  not  ^e  care  of 
tfaem^  or  provide  proper  amusement,  enter- 
tainment or  instructioa  So  that  the  thing,  a^ 
parently,  we  also  of  the  dty  will  have  to  deal 
with  i»— how  we  are  going  to  take  care  of 
children  after  school  bours.  The  Legislature 
will  have  to  ponder  upon  this  question  as  to 
how  to  take  care  of  the  children  after  the 
school  hours.  Why?  Simply  because  you 
have  not  provided  a  place  for  them  to  go  or 
something  for  them  to  do.  Most  of  us  were 
not  bom  in  a  marble  front,  but  we  did  have 
the  green  fields,  the  commons^  the  streams 
and  nelds  and  hills.  Thousands  are  bom  with- 
out these  fadlities.  They  must  have  their 
playground  in  the  streets,  with  all  kinds  of 
vice  flaunted  before  thdr  eyes.  Some  of  us 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  bom  in  the 
country  or  country  towns,  and  have  grown  up 
naturally;  and  so  I  say  the  next  business  of 
the  State  Legislature  is  to  provide  healthful 
meeting  places  and  amusements  for  the  chil- 
dren after  the  school  hours. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  on  vocational 
training.  I  do  not  know  much  about  it  I 
was  not  trained  that  way,  excepting  the  train- 
ing I  received  during  vacation  when  worldng 
on  the  farm  in  summer  time,  or  in  the 
Cambria  Steel  Works  at  other  seasons  tlum  the 
school  period.  But  some  of  us  by  acddent  got 
this  completely  balanced  education,  school 
education  eight  months  in  the  year  and  in- 
formal education  the  other  four  months.  And 
so  when  we  became  men  we  were  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  fellow  who  came  in  from  the 
country,  who  knew  only  his  three  branches, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic;  but  somehow 
or  other  he  was  always  able  to  outclass  the 
dty  fellow,  because  he  had  learned  practical 
things,  because  he  had  acquired  such  resource- 
fukiess  by  doing  what  his  parents  set  him  to 
do,  that  he  outstripped  the  city  chap.  Isn't 
that  the  secret;  that  the  training  outside  of 
tiie  school  in  country  districts  and  in  small 


towns  is  what  gives  superiority  to  tiie  cotrntry 
boy  intellectually,  physically  and  very  often 
morally. 

So  the  city  children  are  under  a  handicap 
when  they  do  not  have  this  opportumtj  to 
leam  practical  thin^  Now  the  educators  owe 
it  to  them  to  brmg  it  into  the  schools.  I 
remember  as  a  young  fellow  thinking  that  the 
man  who  knew  Gredc  and  higher  matiiematics 
was  a  sort  of  demigod  and  bdieved  notfamg  in 
the  way  of  trades  or  handicrafts  should  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  but  diat  evenrtfaing 
should  lead  to  classical  education.  I  have 
changed  my  attitude  in  this  reganL  Evecy 
boy  ought  to  use  his  two  hands  and   eveiy 

S'rl  should  use  her  two  hands  skilfully.  I 
Lve  had  a  little  experience  in  divorce  courts, 
and  am  firmly  of  the  c»inion  that  divorces  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States  generally, 
would  be  diminished  one-half  if  the  women 
knew  how  to  bake  bread  wdl,  and  did  it.  So 
we  want  to  teach  the  bo3r8  and  girls  the  prac- 
tical things  at  the  same  time  we  are  teaming 
them  character,  and  I  think  that  Pennsylvania 
is  awakeninff  to  this  bdief.  She  is  not  doing 
all  she  could  do.  Provision  has  been  made  in 
the  Code  for  most  of  the  things  I  have  talked 
about  here — for  tiie  extra  hours,  extra  use  of 
buildings  during  non-ftudy  hours,  and  we  are 
thus  ooming  to  these  later  methods  of  in- 
stntctieo.  State  College  started  as  a  Farmers' 
Scbool,  a  school  for  agriculture.  Some  of  os 
yonngsters— this  illustrates  our  point  of  viev 
at  that  time — some  of  us  were  fraternity  men 
and  we  would  hardly  be  persuaded  to  give  a 
charter  to  that  college  for  a  fraternity  becaoae 
it  did  not  have  Latin  and  Greek  in  die  course. 
But  what  has  State  College  done?  It  has 
made  a  profession  out  of  farming,  and  every 
farmer  that  amounts  to  anything  in  Cambria 
county  is  a  scientist,  and  he  can  tdl  von  more 
in  five  minutes  about  the  earth  and  wheat  it 
produces  and  how  to  produce  it  than  yoar 
average  college  professor  could  in  a  wedL 
We  are  coming  to  understand  that  all  knowl- 
edge is  not  found  in  the  old-fashioned  cnr- 
riculunk 

I  know  I  have  overstepped  my  time,  but  I 
still  have  some  other  fellows'  ideas  nicely 
written  out  here.  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing that  would  stir  up  Dr.  Schaeffer  and  some 
of  these  other  notable  men  here  and  have  them 
come  back  at  me  and  back  at  each  other  and 
raise  a  general  discussion  and  have  yon  all 
forget  about  your  regular  programme.  Free- 
dom of  dd>ate  and  snort  pointed  remarks  are 
often  more  conducive  to  practical  ends  than 
formal  papers.  But  I  have  exceeded  my  time, 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  generous  attention. 

The  president  then  announced  that  aH 
resolutions  and  questions  of  any  length 
should  be  put  in  writing  and  handed  in. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  1:50  p.  m. 

THURSDAY    AFTERNOON. 

THE  Committee  to  wait  upon  the  Gover- 
nor and  escort  him  to  the  hall,  having 
returned,  the  President  introduced  Gov- 
ernor Tener  who  addressed  the  Conventioo 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
0  not  come  here  this  afternoon  to  deliver 

set  or  formal  address,  but  rather  that  by 
ty  presence  here  I  should  testify  to  the 
tate's  great  interest  in  this  meeting  and  to 
3  work  and  business  and  purpose.  I  am, 
s  we  all  are,  interested  in  education.  We 
re  interested  especially  in  the  public  school 
^stem.  I  remember  quite  well  a  year  ago 
leeting  with  you  when  the  legislation  look- 
ig  to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  pro- 
osed  Schod  Code  was  then  pending,  and 
bt  that  question  was  discussed  fully  and 
reely  among  you.  And  it  is  well  that  you 
ame  here  at  this  time,  and  as  often  as  you 
an  possibly  meet,  that  you  can  mingle  to- 
edier  and  exchange  your  views  in  order 
iiat  the  very  best  results  can  be  obtained, 
ecanse  we  all  know  that  many  laws  are 
object  to  different  constructions.  They 
It  construed  differently,  and  sometimes 
nforced  improperly.    And  in  saying  this, 

am  reminded  of  a  story  which  many  of 
cm  have  probably  heard,  of  the  wrongful 
nforcement  of  a  very  proper  law.  Some 
ears  ago  while  travelling  in  the  West  I 
isited  one  of  the  then  new  or  pioneer 
3wns  and  was  standing  on  the  street  comer 
oe  afternoon,  when  to  my*  surprise  I  saw 

chnrch  coming  down  the  middle  of  the 
treet  drawn  t^  fifteen  to  twenty  horses. 

stepped  up  to  a  resident  on  the  side  walk 
nd  asked  what  it  meant  ''  Well,''  he  said, 
our  town  council  met  last  night  and  passed 
D  ordinance  that  no  saloon  should  b«  kept 
rithin  four  hundred  feet  of  a  church,  and 
^  are  moving  the  church  out  of  town." 
fow,  you  can  have  splendid  laws  and  you 
an  have  them  improperly  enforced.  I  hope 
bt  during  your  meeting  here  to-day  and 
nring  your  sojourn  here  in  the  capital 
ity  that  you  will  gain  the  impression  that 
onr  representatives  here  in  the  oflBces  are 
oing  their  duties,  and  performing  all  of 
leir  duties  to  the  very  best  interests  of  the 
tate,  as  we  believe  that  you  in  your  ca- 
adty  as  school  directors  and  delegates 
ere  are  properly  performing  your  duty; 
ecause  if  you  lose  faith  in  us  you  must 
M  faith  in  yourselves.  You  cannot  con- 
enm  other  members  of  the  human  family 
nd  say  they  are  dishonest  and  corrupt 
nthout  condemning  yourselves  as  well, 
^d  so  before  you  leave  Harrisburg,  I  hope 
Iiat  you  will,  those  of  you  who  have  not 
een  here  before  and  are  not  familiar  with 
nr  institutions,  that  you  will  familarize 
ourselves  with  all  the  goings  on  in  Har- 
Ubnrg,  in  your  capital  city  here,  in  the 
andlmg  of  the  State  funds  and  their  dis- 
ribution,  because  they  are  as  much  your 
Boney  as  ours. 


The  School  Code  question  is,  next  to  the 
health  question,  the  most  important  of 
course  in  our  State,  and  most  important  to 
our  own  citizenship,  and  it  is  well  that  you 
should  gather  here  as  you  do  and  give  at- 
tention to  furthering  Uie  interests  of  and 
to  Uie  betterment  of  that  system  and  of  our 
schools.  In  the  compositicm  and  make-up 
of  our  State  Board  of  Education,  while  the 
appointments  made  bv  me  were  simply  the 
reappointment  of  those  gentlemen  who 
formed  a  Commission  to  frame  this  School 
Code,  I  wish  to  say  here  and  to  you  that 
as  from  time  to  time  there  are  vacancies  in 
that  Board,  created  either  by  death,  resig- 
nation or  the  termination  of  their  appoint- 
ment, it  will  be  my  endeavor  with  regard 
to  new  appointments  to  keep  well  in  the 
mind  the  candidates'  qualifications  for  this 
special  work.  That  Board  to-day  is  pretty 
well  balanced  and  I  hope,  if  I  have  the  op- 
portunity and  if  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
appoint  others,  that  that  balance  may  be 
maintained,  so  that  we  will  have  the  best 
thought  applied  to  the  execution  of  their 
duties  and  the  proper  consideration  of  the 
School  Code. 

But  there  are  other  things  that  this  State 
is  attempting  to  do  at  the  present  tinae,  with 
which  vou  should  be  especially  familiar.  I 
remember  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
when  the  campaign  was  on,  that  certain 
promises  were  made  with  respect  to  the 
Sdiool  Code  and  our  committal  to  its  pas- 
sage in  order  that  we  might  have  the  best 
schools  and  the  very  best  school  system  in 
the  United  States.  But  we  advocated  other 
measures  and  do  advocate  them.  We  want 
to  see  this  proposed  Road  Law  become  a 
law  in  fact,  and  when  it  is  in  operation 
make  our  State  roads  passable  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  and  that  from  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  state-wide  improve- 
ment With  that  improvement,  and  the 
School  Code  in  perfect  operation,  we  can 
feel  that  a  very  great  advance  has  been 
made  at  this  pericd.  And  surely  none  of 
us  will  deny  that  this  is  the  greatest  period 
in  the  world's  history,  save  perhaps  that 
when  the  great  sacrifice  was  made  at 
Calvary.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us 
will  admit,  certainly  not  for  generations  to 
come,  a  period  of  a  given  length  of  years, 
say  fifty  years,  that  will  mean  so  much  to 
the  world's  advancement  in  all  lines,  fai 
religious  work,  educational  work,  in  sci- 
entific work,  in  legislative  work,  as  we 
have  had  in  the  past  fifty  years  and  I  am 
sure  that  no  greater  forward  movement,  no 
movement  will  be  more  important  than  that 
in  which  you  are  engaged  at  this  time — ^the 
educational  work — ^because  we  know  that  it 
makes  for  the  very  best  citizenship.  We 
know  that  when  the  people  of  this  country 
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are  educated  that  they  will  for  themselves 
select  the  best  laws,  and  that  they  will  for 
themselves  select  die  best  representatives 
and  the  very  best  form  of  government.  I 
believe  in  the  truth  of  the  statement  made 
by  William  Penn,  the  forefather  of  this 

government,  that  it  is  more  important  to 
ave  good  men  than  it  is  to  have  good  laws ; 
because  if  we  have  good  men  and  poor 
laws  those  laws  will  be  amended  by  good 
men;  but  if  we  have  poor  men  and  good 
laws,  those  men  will  oend  those  laws  to 
their  own  use.  And  so  through  education 
we  get  our  very  best  citizenship,  and  you 
can  alwa3rs  feel  that  the  work  you  are  en- 
gaged in  is  for  the  very  best  interest  of  all 
our  citizenship. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  you  this  afternoon,  and 
again  lookin^f  into  the  faces  of  those  who 
are  doing  things  in  educational  matters.  I 
thank  you. 

The  President  introduced  the  next 
speaker,  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Shaeffer,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  addressed 
the  Convention  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  STATS  SUPT.  SCHAEFFBR. 

In  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me  I  wish 
to  speak  of  two  things.  One  fills  me  with 
State  pride ;  the  other  is  a  source  of  regret 
and  humiliation.    I  begin  with  the  latter. 

When  the  last  legislature  made  medical 
inspection  possible  at  State  expense  in  the 
thousands  of  school  districts  of  the  fourth 
class,  all  except  about  six  hundred  voted 
to  have  no  medical  inspection.  Another 
will  discuss  the  value  and  the  methods  of 
medical  inspection.  I  merely  wish  to  refer 
to  the  argument  that  it  interferes  with  the 
rights  of  the  parents.  In  ancient  Greece 
the  new  bom  babe  was  shown  to  the  father 
who  decided  whether  it  should  live  or  be 
exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the  forest.  The 
Greek  drama  describes  the  agonizing  cries 
of  the  mother  when  her  babe  was  taken 
away  from  her  to  meet  death  in  the  woods. 
And  when  under  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tion  Church,  laws  were  passed  to  stop  this 
inhuman  practice,  the  legislation  was  de- 
nounced as  an  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  the  parent.  In  Uie  eighteenth  century 
the  Peels  and  the  Arkwrights  in  England 
grew  rich  upon  the  toil  of  litUe  children 
who  were  obliged  to  rise  before  daylight 
and  often  walk  several  miles  to  coal  mines 
where  they  were  compelled  to  pull  coal 
bunkers  through  shafts  too  smsul  for  a 
mule  to  pass  through.  It  stunted  the  growth 
of  the  children  and  sent  them  to  an  early 
grave.  When  Parliament  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  this  child  slavery,  it 
was  denounced  as  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  the  parents.    And  when  the  Penn- 


sylvania Legislature  passed  a  law  for  free 
medical  inspection  in  all  school  dlstridi 
with  a  population  of  less  than  5,000,  a  hnr 
designed  to  save  from  a  premature  grave 
the  children  of  our  rural  districts  and  to 
give  them  an  equal  chance  at  school  with 
other  children,  the  legislature  was  stigma- 
tized in  the  name  of  medical  freedom  as  an 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  home. 
Fortunately  we  are  reaching  an  age  in  our 
history  in  which  people  are  waking  vp  to 
the  consciousness  that  children  have  rights 
and  parents  have  duties,  that  children  &ve 
the  right  to  grow  and  to  know,  and  that  bo 
parent  has  a  right,  through  negligence,  to 
inflict  upon  the  child  ill-health  and  initeracj 
when  these  can  be  prevented  by  proper 
medical  care  and  treatment  and  by  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school 

On  my  way  home  from  the  Univer^ty,  I 
paid  a  shilling  to  hear  Cardinal  Mammig 
preach.  At  the  close  of  his  discourse,  he 
made  a  plea  for  the  Shipwrecked  Mariners' 
Aid  Society.  He  referred  to  the  fact  tib^ 
for  centuries  England  had  been  mistress  ^ 
the  seas,  that  her  flag  was  Bying  evexy- 
where  on  the  high  seas,  and  her  sh^ 
visited  every  port  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
He  said  that  the  historian  of  the  fnbnt 
would  record  it  as  the  marvd  of  the  ages 
that  nothing  wa*s  done  by  Great  Britain  to 
aid  ship-wrecked  mariners  until  the  mtdffle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  few  years  aga 
at  a  banquet  in  Philadelphia  I  told  the  den- 
tists of  that  city  that  if  uie  history  of  Phila- 
delphia is  ever  written,  the  historian  «3 
compare  the  Quaker  City  with  Reading 
where  every  dentist  gives,  once  a  month, 
either  a  day's  time  or  a  day's  eamiogs  to 
care  for  the  teeth  of  the  children  in  the 
schools,  whilst  in  Philadelphia,  the  c^ 
foremost  in  dental  skill  and  dental  educa- 
tion, no  move  was  made  to  give  the  school 
children  dental  care  and  dental  inspection 
until  near  the  close  of  the  first  deca<k  of 
the  twentieth  century.  And  when  the  his- 
torian of  our  school  system  shall  treat  of 
the  School  Code,  he  will  record  as  passing 
strange  that  in  all  but  six  hundred  districts 
in  Pennsvlvania  the  directors,  by  resolntion, 
denied  their  children  the  benuts  of  free 
medical  inspection,  and  I  sincerely  bapt 
and  trust  that  from  this  State  Conventioo 
of  Directors  will  go  forth  a  movement 
which  will  wipe  this  disgrace  from  the  fair 
escutcheon  of  the  Keystone  State. 

The  other  is  a  thing  more  pleasant  to  talk 
about.  It  is  suggested  by  a  letter  frooi 
Pennsburg  in  which  the  writer  asks  how 
Pennsylvania  History  shall  be  taught  under 
the  new  code.  "Is  it  to  be  taught  as  a 
separate  study  or  merely  emphasized  in  ^ 
study  of  United  States  History?*'  "Mast 
the   directors  put  another  book  into  the 
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handsof  the  child?  Must  the  teachers  add 
another  class  to  the  already  over-crowded 
schedule  of  daily  recitations?"  I  answer 
In  the  negative.  You  cannot  teach  Ameri- 
can History  without  teaching  the  History 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  most  decisive  battle 
of  the  Civil  War  was  fought  on  Pennsyl- 
vania soil  at  Gettysburg.  The  battles  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown  and  the  dis- 
mal winter  at  Valley  Forge  belong  to  our 
State  History  as  well  as  our  National  His- 
tory. The  Federal  Constitution  was  framed 
upon  our  soil.  Our  State's  History  is  so 
interwoven  with  our  National  History  that 
you  cannot  teach  the  one  without  teaching 
the  other.  But  some  things  need  more 
emphasis  and  more  attention.  The  history 
of  the  seven  Penamite  wars  would,  of 
course,  better  be  left  buried  in  oblivion. 
But  the  things  which  have  made  Pennsyl- 
vania great  should  be  taught  at  school. 
Swank's  Progressive  Pennsylvania  is  fuH 
of  information  which  will  make  any  boy 
proud  of  Pennsylvania.  It  should  be  upon 
the  teacher's  desk  or  in  the  school  library. 
Again  there  are  things  in  our  educational 
history  which  should  be  better  known.  Be- 
fore Horace  Mann  did  his  great  work  in 
Massachusetts,  Governor  George  Wolf  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens  did  their  great  work  for 
the  children  of  Pennsylvania.  The  speech 
in  which  Thaddeus  Stevens  saved  the  com- 
mon school  law  from  repeal  was  considered 
by  him  the  most  eloquent  and  effective  effort 
t>f  his  life  and  deserves  to  be  studied  along- 
side of  the  orations  of  Webster  and  Clay. 
The  services  of  Joseph  Ritner  and  William 
Bigler  and  Andrew  G.  Curtin  deserve  to  be 
remembered  and  glorified  by  the  children 
of  Pennsylvania.  Wickersham's  History  of 
Education  in  Pennsylvania  should  be  in  the 
town  library  if  not  upon  the  teacher's  desk. 
Sharpless'  Two  Centuries  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Shimmell's  School  History  of  Pennsyl- 
vania should  be  accessible  to  all  our  teach- 
ers and  to  their  pupils.  The  day  should 
come  when  the  average  visitor  will  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  Abbey's  great  pic- 
ture in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. And  our  fixed  policy  as  teachers 
should  be  not  to  vilify  our  native  State,  but 
to  glorify  and  magnify  our  men  and  their 
deeds  and  to  show  our  children  why  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  State  in  which  one  should  wish 
to  be  bom  and  reared.  Let  our  children 
Imow  why  people  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth  to  live  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when 
their  eyes  behold  our  State  Flag  now  fioat- 
mg  over  the  Capitol,  their  hearts  will  swell 
with  pride  and  they  will  give  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  that  their  home  is  in  the 
Keystone  State. 


Deputy  Supt  Reid  B.  Teitrick  followed 
in  an  address  upon 

THE  DISECTOR  AND  ADVANCEMENT. 

Public  education  is  of  more  than  local  in- 
terest. We  base  the  hope  of  the  nation  upon 
the  efficiency  of  our  public  school  systems. 

The  problems  directors  have  to  deal  with  are 
the  biggest  problems  in  the  educational  world 
and  they  demand  a  large  conception  of  life  and 
an  expert  management,  so  that  the  policies,  the 
plans  and  the  schemes  of  work  undertaken 
may  commend  themselves  for  prudence,  prac- 
ticability and  good  judgment  to  the  people 
whom  they  serve. 

From  one  point  of  view  no  public  officials 
are  so  poorly  paid  and  so  unsparingly  criti- 
cized. But  in  another  sense  the  consciousness 
of  having  brought  rare  opportunity  to  the 
youth  of  your  entire  district  for  preparation 
for  earning  a  livelihood  and  the  development 
of  moral  fiber,  in  a  country  where  their 
destinies  arc  determined  by  their  character,  in- 
telligence, training  and  skill,  is  a  compensation 
above  gold  or  silver.  The  director  must  not 
undervalue  honest  criticism.  We  are  living  in 
an  age  of  criticism.  Criticism  of  business 
methods,  criticism  of  commercial  enterprises, 
criticism  of  industrial  life,  criticism  of 
politilcal  platforms,  criticism  of  social  cus- 
toms, criticism  of  the  church,  criticism  of  the 
school  and,  out  of  it  all,  will  finally  come 
better  conditions.  Aristotle  said  that  criticism 
is  meant  as  a  standard  of  judging  well. 

For  thirty  years  Frederick  wT  Taylor,  of 
Philadelphia,  worked  on  the  problems  of 
scientific  management  in  industrial  and  me- 
chanical enterprises.  When  the  Spanish 
American  war  mcreased  the  demand  for  pig- 
iron  he  came  to  the  Bethlehem  steel  mills 
where  8^,000  tons  was  in  process  of  loading. 
By  seeking  out  the  right  type  of  men  and 
insisting  on  their  employing  scientific  methods 
in  lifting  and  loading,  instead  of  the  old  rule 
of  thumb  methods,  the  working  capacity  of 
each  man  was  increased  from  handling  twelve 
and  one-half  tons  of  pig  iron  a  day  to  handling 
forty-seven  and  one-half  tons  with  no  greater 
physical  effort.  Frank  R.  Galbraith  found  that 
the  method  of  procedure  in  laying  bricks  was 
little  different  than  that  employed  when  bricks 
•  were  first  manufactured  over  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Studying  the  question  from  a 
critical,  scientific  point  of  view  he  found  by 
proper  placing  and  handling  of  bricks  men 
could  increase  their  speed  in  brick  laying  from 
one  hundred  twenty  to  three  hundred  fifty 
per  hour. 

If  honest  criticism,  earnest  investigation  and 
the  application  of  scientific  working  methods 
cause  such  progress  in  commercial  and  me- 
chanical lines  of  work,  should  we  not  as  school 
officials  continually  search  out  and  apply  better 
methods  for  our  duties  in  the  line  of  educa- 
tional advancement.  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed at  teachers  meetings  and  directors' 
conventions  by  the  certainty  that  so  much  that 
is  good  goes  to  waste  and  is^  consigned  to  the 
scrap  heaps  instead  of  being  appropriated, 
worked  over  and  a]>plied  to  the  school  business 
of  your  different  districts.    It  is  the  man  who 
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takes  note  of  good  suggestions  and  acts  upon 
them  who  brings  things  to  pass. 

If  I  could  so  impress  this  point  upon  you, 
that  you  as  school  administrators  would  give  a 
brief  period  each  day  to  the  consideration  of 
causes  of  waste  of  effort  or  material  in  your 
schools  and  better  methods  of  business  and 
plans  of  administration,  you  would  assuredly 
be  able  to  render  most  valuable  services  to 
your  district  during  the  ensueing  year.  We 
are  working  under  a  new  system— the  New 
School  Code— and  this  gives  you  an  oppor- 
tunity as  a  body  of  administrators  to  strike 
out  on  some  new  lines  and  make  some  needed 
changes. 

We  have  made  remarkable  progress  since 
when,  in  the  beginning,  our  schools  were  run- 
ning on  a  three-month  school  term.  In  1849  a 
law  was  enacted  giving  us'  a  four-month 
school  term.  In  1851  the  Legislature  repealed 
this  law,  but  in  1854  it  was  again  made  the 
minimum  term  which  remained  until  1872. 
From  1873  to  18^  we  had  a  five-month  term ; 
from  1887  to  1899  a  six-month  term  and  from 
1899  to  191 1  a  seven-month  term.  Now,  with 
the  enactment  of  the  New  School  Code,  dis- 
tricts of  the  first  and  second  class  have  a  nine- 
month  term,  those  of  the  third  class  an  eight- 
month  term,  and  only  districts  of  the  fourth 
class,  those  under  five  thousand,  may  have  a 
minimum  term  of  seven  months.  The  growth 
in  our  high  school  system  has  been  remark- 
able. I  remember  not  many  years  ago  when 
Dr.  Schaeffer  in  addressing  my  Teachers'  In- 
stitute spoke  of  the  house  we  had  erected, 
which  had  an  excellent  lower  story  arrange- 
ment and  a  splendid  upper  stoi^  arrangement 
but  with  no  means  of  reachmg  the  upper 
story;  and  suggested  that  high  schools  should 
be  established  as  a  means  of  passing  from  the 
elementary  schools  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  State  has  grown  in  liberality 
for  this  cause  from  an  appropriation  of  ^5,- 
000  in  1902  for  township  high  schools  to  S275,- 
000  for  borough  and  township  high  schools. 

I  wonder  if  we  should  not  cease  talking  so 
much  about  better  teachers  and  take  some' 
decided  stand  on  the  matter.  We  should  do 
something  to  bring  better  teachers  into  our 
districts  and  keep  them  there.  Have  we  not 
reached  the  time  when  no  teacher  shall  be 
asked  to  teach  more  than  forty  children  in  any 
public  school  ?  Then,  we  ought  to  provide  for 
vacation  schools,  summer  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools  in  order  that  those  pupils 
who  have  been  retarded  by  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  causes  may  be  able  to  ^  on  with 
others  of  their  grade  at  the  beginning  of  tiie 
next  regular  term.  This  would  be  a  matter  of 
economy  to  the  district  as  well  as  a  great 
saving  of  time  in  the  life  of  the  child. 

After  vou  have  considered  the  school  term, 
the  teacher,  the  course  and  special  schools 
then  study  means  of  enlarging  and  improving 
your  school  grounds.  If  there  were  any  great 
school  work  I  could  do  this  afternoon  at  one 
stroke  it  would  be  to  give  the  children  of 
Pennsylvania  larger  school  grounds  and  better 
plav  facilities.  Changed  industrial  conditions 
and  manner  of  living  have  lost  to  children 


many  opportunities  for  effort  and  exercise  so 
necessary  for  healthful  devetopment. 

I  know  of  no  dty  that  has  done  more  for  iti 
children  than  the  dty  in  n^ch  yon  are  hkL 
Harrisburg  has  a  playground  association  whick 
employs  competent  supervisors  for  their  pb?- 
grounds.  It  has  school  gardens  for  cfaOdroL 
It  has  its  pension  fund  for  teachers.  It  bai 
a  detention  school  and  a  teachnical  school 
Lon^  before  the  school  code  provided  for 
medical  inspection,  it  had  medical  inspcffioB 
and  supervision  by  trained  nurses. 

But  I  anticipate  that  you,  as  a  body  of  boi- 
ness  men,  are  saying  to  vourselves.  All  these 
things  are  good,  but  do  not  forget  that  ve 
need  money  to  carry  them  into  effect*  and 
that  is  precisdy  the  thing  that  should  be  I 
emphasized  at  tibis  meeting.  There  has  nererl 
been  a  time  when  you  could  reach  out  more  is 
providing  for  the  needs  of  your  districts  tlaii 
now.  Districts  of  the  first  dass  may  kvr  t 
tax  of  sixteen  mills,  of  the  second  cfas 
twenty  mills  and  of  the  third  and  fourth  dassaj 
twenty-five  mills.  The  old  law  said  a  mzi- 
mum  of  thirteen  mills  for  building  and  of 
thirteen  mills  for  school  tax  but  the  new  code 
provides  for  a  maximum  of  twenty-five  nilb 
m  districts  of  the  third  and  fourth  chsses 
without  any  distinction  as  to  use.  I  wodd^ 
not  ur^e  3rou  to  leyv  a  tax  beyond  that  wbi^ 
your  district  can  afford  to  pay  but  one  of  the 
evils  of  our  school  management  has  been  it- 
tempting  to  have  a  first  class  school  plant  at 
bargain  prices.  Many  (tistricts  expect  to  hate 
the  very  best  at  the  very  lowest  they  dare  pv 
for  teachers  and  equipment 

It  is  a  joy  to  serve  as  director  when  jotf 
community  is  urging  you  alonf^  lines  of 
progress  but  if  you  are  serving  a  district  wludi 
is  progressive  it  will  require  a  man  of  visioa 
who  sees  big  things  and  plans  for  big  tfainff 
and  can  stand  against  great  pressure.  Tuk 
about  schools.  If  they  are  not  good,  whose 
fault  is  it?  Wholevies  the  tax?  Wbolocat«| 
the  buildings?  Who  equips  the  whole  school  I 
phint?  Who  buys  the  books  and  suppfics? 
Who  employs  the  teachers?  Who  says  wtet 
the  policy  of  the  school  shall  be?  Is  it  oot 
the  school  director?  A  small  boy  was  nn-l 
ning  along  the  street  with  a  large  dog  at^j 
end  of  a  rope  when  someone  called  to  bna 
"  Boy,  where  are  you  going  with  that  dof  r 
The  boy  called  back  breathlessly,  "I  am  jtiS| 
waiting  to  see  first  where  he  wants  to  go. 
There  are  persons  serving  as  school  diredon 
who  are  always  merely  waiting  to  see  wbil 
their  community  wants  rather  than  what  it 
needs.  , 

If  what  the  communibr  wants  is  die  ristt-| 
thing  by  all  means  give  wem  that  but  if  thcr. 
need  a  rise  in  taxation,  when  you  come  tole?- 
the  taxes  you  can  raise  them  two  mills  wift- 
just  as  much  propriety  as  one-half  of  a  hooa 
so  far  as  the  objection  of  the  i)eople  is  con- J 
cemed.  When  you  need  to  raise  the  t*^'; 
say  to  your  people  "That  is  the  new  school 
code.'* 

Apply  the  money  judidously  and  let  fte 
people  see  what  can  be  done  by  wise  expendi- 
ture. Then  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  to 
will  say  "  Wasn't  that  school  code  a  splendid 
piece  of  legislation?    We  never  realized  it 
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roold  give  us  what  it  is  giving."  A  school 
lirector  should  be  a  leader,  a  counselor,  a 
elper,  not  merely  a  critic  or  judge  of  the 
rork  being  done.  Be  a  director  who  not 
nly  follows  standards  but  who  sets  standards. 

Dr.  Edwin  L.  Keen  then  read  a  practical 
aper  upon 

;XDICAL    INSPECTION    AND    PRECAUTION    IN 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

Men  with  fads  are  exercising  a  legitimate 
riyilege  just  as  long  as  they  do  not  make 
leir  fads  preeminent  While  medical  in- 
»ection  and  education  bear  an  intimate  rda- 
m  to  my  professicm,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
[judged  guilty  of  fadism^  in  the  meaner  sense 
:  the  term.  On  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to 
ive  the  privilege  of  supporting  a  principle, 
bere  is  nothing  as  narrow  as  a  circus  seat, 
:cepting  a  narrow-minded  man.  It  is  true 
en  have  different  opinions  on  this  subject  of 
edical  inspection  in  our  schools,  and  I  do 
ft  wish  even  to  convince  that  class,  sect,  or 
liat  not,  of  any  error  in  their  opinions;  but 
do  want  the  privilege  of  supporting  what  I 
t  only  think  but  what  I  know  to  be  right 
Previous  to  1908,  the  Harrisburg  school 
strict  had  a  problem  hard  to  understand, 
dldren  of  pphte  disposition,  intelligent  ex- 
ession,  tidy  in  dress,  but  hard  to  teach,  ap- 
ared  in  all  school  rooms.  The  problem  was 
to  whether  a  child  might  be  normal  and 
the  same  time  be  backward.  Also,  as  to 
tether  it  is  the  school  district's  concern  if  a 
ikl  is  abnormal  or  backward.  To  the  latter 
^ion  we  are  bound  to  reply  that  it  is  the 
nness  of  the  school  district  to  concern 
elf  with  the  question  as  to  whether  a  child 
x>  be  educated  or  not  educated.  The  Harris- 
rg  school  district,  on  the  advice  of  our 
^erintendent,  created  a  voluntary  department 
medical  inspection,  with  one  physician  and 
t  nurse,  without  cost  to  the  district,  in  the 
IT  1907-08.  After  one  year's  work  the  re- 
ts were  so  gratifying  that  the  district  de- 
ed to  continue  the  department  the  next  year 
the  employment,  on  a  fixed  salary,  of  one 
rsician  and  one  nurse.  The  following  year, 
additional  nurse  was  employed:  all  of 
ich,  from  a  scientific  view-point,  was  a  very 
fitable  investn>ent  It  is  agreed,  in  the  city 
Harrisburg,  that  the  organization  of  a  de- 
tment  of  medical  inspection  has  more  than 
S  for  the  time,  labor  and  money  expended 
n  the  project.  A  complete  card  svstem 
\  instituted,^  making  it  possible  to  follow 
each  individual  case,  and  a  full  set  of 
iks  was  provided.  It  was  deemed  advis- 
i,  for  the  first  year  at  least,  to  secure  a 
>rd,  through  the  necessary  examinations, 
the  physical  condition  of  every  pupil  en- 
ed  in  the  grades  below  the^  high  school. 
8  record  was  completed  during  the  early 
ng.  The  following  will  show  the  per- 
aiges  of  some  of  the  most  important  de- 
8»  which  must  in  all  cases  be  remedied  to 
ire  a  successful  period  in  school  on  the 
:  of  any  child:  Malnutrition  2.83  per  cent, 
rea,  .169,  heart  disease  473,  pulmonary 
Bse  .286,  skin  disease  5.06,  defective  spine 
.    defective   vision   14.83,   defective   nasal 


breathing  5.27,  defective  hearing  1.38,  defective 
teeth  2.18^  h^rtrophoid  tonsils  12.80^  adenoids 
3-1 1. 

An  idea  of  some  of  the  practical  results  ac- 
conmlished  during  the  first  year  of  our  work, 
as  discovered  by  the  medical  inspector  in  his 
final  examination,  will  be  conveyed  in  the 
statement  that  out  of  1,416  pupils  re-examined 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  44;$  or  31  per  cent, 
had  consulted  the  family  physician  and  haa 
fully  recovered  from  the  detect  or  were  under- 
going regular  treatment  But  this  is  onlv  part 
of  the  work  accomplished.  All  kinds  of  chil- 
dren attend  school;  consequently  all  kinds  of 
trouble  are  met.  Head  lice  are  becoming  a 
scarcity,  due  to  the  vigilance  of  our  nurses; 
itches  of  all  kinds  disappear;  clean  faces  and 
general  cleanliness  predominate  without  any 
mortification  to  the  cluld  or  parent  The 
nurse  can  do  and  will  do  all  this  work  when 
the  parent  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  or  is  care- 
less and  indifferent  Diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  other  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  are  watched,  and  when  a  case  is  re- 
ported from  any  room  in  the  city,  our  in- 
spector immediately  examines  each  duld  in  tiie 
room  for  any  symptom  of  the  disease  reported, 
and,  consequently,  our  schools  have  not  been 
closed,  as  manv  towns  have  been  compelled  to 
close,  during  the  past  year. 

It  is  less  than  nine  years  since  the  first 
school  nurse  was  employed  in  this  country,  and 
already  there  are  415.    The  ^rst  were  em- 

Eloyed,  I  believe,  in  New  York  Qty,  in  the 
ist  days  of  1902;  now  they  are  almost  a 
necessity.  In  many  places  the  nurses  are  espe- 
cially valuable  in  reducing  the  number  T>f 
absences  of  children  from  school  on  account 
of  minor  illnesses,  as  man^  of  these,  when 
properly  treated  by  nurses  in  scho<4,  do  not 
prevent  the  regular  attendance  of  the  child. 
The  trained  nurse  greatly  enhances  the  success 
of  the  work  of  the  school  physician  in  improv- 
ing die  health  of  the  pu[m.  She  aids  the 
school  teacher  in  detecting  the  first  signs  of 
approaching  illness ;  she  sees  to  it  that  all  ex- 
cluded cases  are  placed  under  treatment  as 
soon  as  they  may  be,  so  that  there  is  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time  from  school  and  inter- 
ference with  education;  she  treats  those  cases 
which  would,  for  various  reasons,  receive  no 
attention  at  their  homes;  and  with  all  this 
good^  as  we  see  it,  the  people  who  have  never 
concerned  themselves  alx>ut  the  above  facts  are 
taught  the  awful  expense  involved  in  bringing 
it  all  about 

In  the  Medical  Freedom  for  October,  1911. 
one  asks  the  question,  ''If  a  department  ox 
health  in  charge  of  physicians  of  the  regular 
school  will  save  600,000  lives  annually,  why 
do  not  these  same  physicians  preserve  these 
precious  lives  to  the  Commonwealth  now?" 
As  a  physician  I  can  only  answer  that  among 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  little  children 
who  may  never  seem  to  need  medical  treat- 
ment, our  attention  is  frequently  directed  by 
the  present-day  medical  insfjectors  and  their 
nurses,  to  what  are  called  minor  cases,  which 
in  fact,  finally,  in  the  life  of  the  child*  would 
become  major  cases.  Is  it  not  peculiar  that  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
there   was  more  than  $500,000  expended  to 
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take  care  of  cow9»  pigs,  etc,  and  not  $50,000 
for  the  care  of  human  beings?  But  what  a 
change  to-day  t  Pennsylvania  has  to-day  in 
charge  of  its  Uepartment  of  Health  one  ot  the 
grandest  men  in  America — a  man  who  spends 
all  his  energy  and  time  for  the  protection  of 
humanity.  He  is  a  man  whose  ability  and 
time  are  worth  many  times  the  mon^  paid  by 
the  State  for  his  services,  for  surely  a  man 
of  his  ability  can  in  private  work  command 
more  than  he  now  receives.  He  tells  us  what 
to^  do  on  this  subject.  But  what  can  Dr. 
Dixon,  commissioner  of  health  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, do,  if  we  as  people  sit  idly  by  and  see 
his  efforts  go  b^  default? 

As  a  pl^siaan,  if  medical  inspection  in 
public  schools  were  alone  my  subject  I  should 
hesitate  even  to  try  to  discuss  it.  Physiology 
is  being  taught  as  a  study,  by  law,  as  one  of 
our  common  school  branches.  In  common 
parlance,  it  is  a  "joke."  It  is  not  properly 
taught  The  law  is  complied  with  m  form 
onl]f.  Now  let  us  take  a  step  forward  on  this 
subject  and  add  to  our  medical  inspection  some 
conmion  sense  instruction  on  medical  precau- 
tion. Our  children  are  inspected  and  cards  are 
sent  to  their  homes  designating  their  particular 
trouble  and  recommen<ung  the  remedy.  But 
what  is  being  done  by  way  of  instruction,  such 
as  teaching  the  child  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
of  which  it  is  now  possessed,  which  it  is  about 
to  contract,  or  which  it  is  heir  to? 

In  the  year  1910,  the  examination  of  the 
Harrisburg  school  children  showed,  by  ex- 
amination of  2,227  children,  that  72  had 
malnutrition,  17  enlarged  glands,  61  skin 
disease,  677  defective  vision,  14^  defective 
hearing,  204  defective  nasal  breathmg,  187  de- 
fective teeth,  80s  hypertrophoid  tonsils,  and 
432  adenoids.  All  of  these  diseases,  unfortu- 
nately, are  considered  by  the  laity  to  be  minor 
diseases^  while  the  bald  fact  remains  that  no 
child  with  any  of  the  above  mentioned  defects 
can  be  normal,  even  at  home,  with  such  comr- 
forts  as  the  home  provides,  much  less  in  a 
school-room  where  the  task  to  the  child  is  the 
tame  as  the  daily  avocation  of  the  man  who 
earns  his  living.  The  mere  treatment  of  those 
already  affected  does  not  mean  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  disease,  for  more  children  are  to 
follow,  and  those  already  treated  are  again 
good  soil  for  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble.  But 
medical  education  in  the  form  of  the  practical 
teaching  by  a  physician  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  in  its  plainest  form,  taking  these 
diseases  and  their  causes,  telling  the  children 
about  them  and  explaining  their  dangers,  surely 
would  leave  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
child  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  "  precaution "  in  the  schools. 

A  more  modem  method  of  teaching,  as  well 
as  curing,  malnutrition,  anemia,  enlarged 
glands,  and  tuberculosis  has  found  its  way  into 
our  school  systems,  through  the  fresh  air 
school.  It  is  appalling  when  we  think  of  the 
number  of  children  and  adults  who  are  affected 
with  these  diseases.  In  the  dispensary.  No. 
13,  State  Tubercular,  of  Harrisburg,  since  its 
institution,  over  ^,900  cases  have  been  treated. 
Of  these  cases,  2400  were  under  thirty  years 
of  age.  Thirty-eight  of  them  continued  our 
treatment  until  considered  arrested  cases,  and 


about   five  per  cent   of   the   remainder 
arrested^    but    still    under    observation. 
January  x,  1918,  there  were  i,iio  cases 
observation,  275  of  them  bdng  under  15 
of  age.    All  of  these  patients  are  a< 
taught    to    observe    the    rules    of 
Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Paul  A. 
chief  of  the  dispensary,  each  patient  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  how  to  live^  cat, 
the  benefit  of  fresh  air  f n»n  a  curative  1' 
point    Now  let  me  paint  a  pictnre  in 
mind.    In  every  school  we  fmd  the 
child— dull,   not   with   overwork— slecfv, 
because  ox  not  enough  sleep — simply  a 
verge  of  collapse  from  disease,  and  yet 
pelled  to  study.    Place  this  child  in  me 
air  school  of  Providence  or  of  Pai 
I.,  in  one  of  the  fresh  air  xhools  of 
York,  or  of  Hazleton  and  Philade^iia  k\ 
own   state,   and   see   the   marked  change^ 
demeanor,  work,  and,  best  of  all,  health, 
there  be  any  question  as  to  our  duty? 

But  I  am  compelled  to  call  your  at 
to  another  disease,  one  of  the  most  n< 
of  all  diseases^  and  greatest  of  all  evils 
land.  I  refer  to  tine  social  evil  Nov 
are  coming  to  a  class  of  school  dnldreij 
the  higher  grades,  who,  in  tiie  estinatiaa^ 
those  who  are  making  this  evil  a  study.  ' 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  medical 
tion.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
facts  which  may  never  have  entered 
mind.  In  Pennsylvania  there  were 
deaths  due  to  congenital  affections  is 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  sof 
of  the  brain,  in  and  out  of  our  asj^mUi 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  idiotic  cases,  are 
to  the  great  social  evil;  and  yet  notbisci 
been  done  by  legislation  or  otherwise 
educate  our  boys  and  girls  as  to  its 
Iimocent  girls  bud  into  womanhood, 
and  in  a  few  irears  find  themselves  on 
ing  tables  seddng  relief,  or  go  on  throng  i 
world  innocent  sufferers,  and  often  with ' 
cent  husbands  by  their  sides  who  never 
of  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Would  yn 
me  that  had  these  men  or  women  knoim, 
young,  the  dangers  before  them,  they 
not  have  been  more  prudent?  Most 
not  Welcome  the  day  when  we  disD 
our  boys  and  girls  all  they  have  a  moral 
to  know. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  tiiat  I 
desire  no  greater  monument  to  niy  nane^ 
could  I  possess  one  more  worthy,  thaa 
ascribing  to  me  the  honor  of  originating, 
helping  to  originate,  or  even  sympathizing 
the  idea  of  nKdical  inspection  and  medkal 
cation,  in  the  most  complete  form,  in  oar 
schools. 

The  following  resolution,  signed  \jf 
bers  of  the  school  boards  of  McKc 
Johnstown,  Chester,  Reading  and  H« 
burg,  was  then  read  by  the  President j 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rcsolutic 

"  Resolved  that  the  committee  on  I( 
prepare  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  amending  ue  School  Code  so^ 
graduates  of  our  city  training  schools  sbaB 
granted  permanent  state  certificates  nodtf ^ 
same  conditions  that  graduates  of  our 
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formal  Schools  are  granted  State  Normal 
liplomas." 

The  next  number  on  the  programme  was 
t  paper  on  the  School  Code  by  David  F. 
''ortney,  Esq.,  of  Bellefonte.  This  was  a 
^ery  able  paper,  well  presented  and  showed 
ome  of  the  unforeseen  things  that  will 
lave  to  be  provided  for. 

THE  SCHOOL  CODE. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Directors:  In 
•rder  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  let  me 
ay  at  the  outset  I  am  no  longer  a  school 
Irector,  the  Directors  Association  of  Centre 
ounty  knowing  this  fact,  believed  the  honor 
f  representing  it  in  this  convention  belonged 

>  Irvin  M.  Foster  of  State  College  Boro.,  W. 
1  Cronister  of  Huston  Township  and  myself 
rom  Bellefonte  by  reason  of  long-continued 
ervice  as  directors  in  the  several  districts 
amed.  We  are  all  notwithstanding  our  ser- 
ice  and  conceded  fitness  ripped  out  of  office 
f  the  unnecessary  Ripper  part  of  the  code. 

A  vear  ago  in  a  paper  before  this  body  I 
rged  this  commission  on  the  revision  of  the 
9de  to  make  some  concessions  in  relation  to 
le  election  of  school  boards.  There  was  no 
cod  reason,  and  little  sense  in  requiring 
pards  in  cities  and  boroughs  which  were 
ivided  into  wards  and  had  been  electing  direc- 
>rs  by  wards  to  elect  their  directors  at  large. 
Iiey  had  the  erroneous  notion  that  there 
[ould  be  a  better  class  of  men  selected  as  can- 
idates,  and  consequently  better  men  elected 

>  the  office  than  heretofore.  Men  who  could 
nd  would  canvass  a  ward  rather  than  be 
efeated,  could  not,  in  the  very  nature  of 
lings,  canvass  a  whole  borough  mudi  less  a 
ity.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it  the  great 
drtion  of  the  school  boards  in  the  state  al- 
ays  were  small.  In  order  to  break  up  Uie 
^portunity  to  deadlock  a  board  it  was  well 
lough  to  make  each  board  consist  of  an  odd 
umber  of  members.  That  was  going  far 
lough. 

So  much  for  the  superior  idea  which  the 
mimission  say  they  got  from  other  states. 
ft  always  had  a  good  school  system  and  other 
ates  came  to  us  and  copied  after  our  manner 
I  letting  the  people  run  the  schools  as  they 
d.  That  is  givmg  the  voters  the  right  to 
ilect  the  school  boards  in  such  manner  as  to 
low  all  the  people  to  be  represented  on  the 
>ard. 

I  however  desired  a  place  on  the  program 
^r  a  few  minutes  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
oard  of  Education  to  a  few  things,  or  points 
the  code  which  should  in  some  way  be 
msidered  as  soon  as  possible.  I  know  a  man 
ho  tried  to  get  the  revisors  to  make  the  code 
"oad  enough  to  meet  the  mischief  I  com- 
ain  of,  by  changing  certain  provisions  of  the 
ide.  But  thesr  would  not 
In  the  counties  which  lie  largely  in  and 
nong  the  mountains  we  have  conditions  that 
»  not  and  never  can  exist  in  other  counties 
'  in  districts  that  do  not  lie  on  the  moun- 
tns.  For  instance  in  a  school  district  in 
sntre  county  away  up  on  the  top  of  the 
Ueghenies  is  a  school  house.  W,  in  whose 
mily  there  are  three  children  aged  14,  11 


and  9  years,  lives  a  distance  of  three  miles  or 
more  from  the  school,  with  no  public  road 
(the  school  board  of  S  admits),  which  is 
passable,  leading  from  W's  to  the  school 
house.  The  nearest  school  in  the  adjoining 
district  "  C  is  five  miles  from  S's  dwelling 
with  a  railroad  on  which  a  passenger  train 
passes  in  close  proximity  to  Mr.  \\rs  dweU* 
mg  and  which  would  take  the  children  to  the 
"C"  district  school,  by  eleven  a.  m.  and  by 
which  they  could  return  home  as  soon  as 
school  was  dismissed  in  the  afternoon.  ''C" 
district  is  willing  to  receive  them  but  **S" 
district  is  unwillmg  to  pay  the  transportation. 
They  offer  to  pay  tuition,  text  books,  etc. 

Section  1404  of  the  code  reads  "  where  any 
pupil  in  anv  school  district  in  this  Common- 
wealth resides  one  and  one-half  miles  or  more, 
by  the  public  road,  from  the  nearest  public 
elementary  school  m  the  district,  such  pupil 
unless  free  transportation  be  furnished  to  a 
suitable  school  in  the  district,  on  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  board  of  school  directors 
thereof^  may  attend  any  public  elementary 
school  m  another  district  more  convenient  of 
access,  without  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
school  directors,  and  the  district  where  the 
pupil  resides  shall  promptly  pay  to  the  dis- 
trict where  such  pupil  attends  the  cost  of 
tuition,  text-books  and  school  supplies  only, 
which  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the  tuition, 
text-books  and  school  supplies  of  other  pupils 
pursuing  a  similar  course  of  studies  in  the 
same  school." 

Then  follows  from  the  same  section,  "The 
board  of  school  directors  of  any  district  in  the 
Commonwealth  tnay,  on  account  of  conveni- 
ence of  access  or  other  reason,  permit  pupils 
to  attend  the  school  of  another  district  on 
such  terms  as  the  two  boards  of  sdiool 
directors  may  mutually  agree  upon.** 

That  is,  if  there  is  no  school  convenient  in 
the  pupils  own  district  he  can  go  somewhere 
else  if  the  boards  agree  to  it.  and  pa:^  his  own 
tuition  and  find  his  own  books,  that  is  exactly 
what  it  comes  to.  There  is  no  need  for  this 
clause  in  the  section  if  the  first  part  means 
anything  and  it  should  be  "ripped  out." 

The  next  clause  of  this  section  is  "The 
board  of  school  directors  in  any  school  district 
in  this  Commonwealth- may^  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  district,  provide  for  free  transportation 
of  any  pupil  to  and  from  the  public  schools." 
There  it  stops.  This  language  confines  the 
transportation  of  pupils  to  the  schools  of  the 
district  in  which  they  reside.  It  should  be 
made  more  comprehensive  and  made  to  apply 
to  the  transportation  ^  of  pupils  to  districts 
other  than  that  in  which  they  live  in  case  it 
is  more  than  one  and  one-half  miles  by  the 
public  road  to  the  school. 

If  the  several  clauses  I  have  quoted  read 
"  shall  **  in  place  of  **fnay"  it  would  meet, 
or  could  be  made  to  meet,  the  difficulty  which 
I  have  mentioned  and  the  children  of  "W." 
transported  to  the  most  convenient  school, 
though  it  is  two  miles  further  away  and  in  a 
district  outside  of  that  in  which  the  pupil 
resides.  With  the  word  may  the  question  of 
transportation  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
board.  The  board  refuses  to  furnish  trans- 
portation.   The  Courts  hold  that  may  in  an 
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Act  of  Assembly  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
having  the  same  meaning  as  must  or  shall 
On  this  point  there  are  many  decisions.  They 
further  hold  that  the  boards  being  allowed  the 
discretion  by  the  use  of  the  word  "may/' 
and  having  exercised  it,  they  cannot  be  inter- 
ferred  with.  There  are  men  on  many  school 
boards,  you  should  know,  who  have  not  suffi- 
cient discretion  when  it  comes  to  schools  to 
last  them  through  an  abbreviated  <;lap  of 
thunder. 

The  instance  I  have  given  is  likely  to  arise 
in  any  district  on  or  among  the  mountains. 
The  children  in  such  districts  see  but  little, 
and  know  less,  of  the  outside  world  and  are 
the  children  above  all  others  in  the  Common- 
wealth who  need  all  the  help  and  advantage 
the  schools  can  give  them.  They  are  also  the 
children  who  need  most  the  care  of  the 
G)nunonwealth,  and,  as  all  districts  obtain 
great  aid  from  the  state,  thev  should  be  com- 
pelled to  provide  school  facilities  for  the 
children  who  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  no  matter  what  the  cost  or  the  dis- 
tance may  be.  This  is  one  thing  that  needs 
a  remedy. 

Section  1402  should  be  given  a  broader 
meaning  and  made  more  comprehensive  in  its 
terms  than  can  be  given  to  the  language  in 
which  it  is  constructed.  To  the  board  that  b 
composed  of  men  who  are  captious,  or  dis- 
posed to  higgle  on  technicalities,  or  think  more 
of  five  cents  than  they  do  of  the  welfare  of  a 
child,  the  section  is  too  narrow.  It  is  as 
follows : 

"A  child  shall  be  considered  a  resident  of 
the  school  district  in  which  his  parents  or  the 
guardian  of  his  person  resides.  If  any 
diild  has  no  parents  or  guardian  of  his 
person,  then  such  child  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  resident  of  the  district  in  which 
the  person  sustaining  parental  relations  to 
such  child  resides."  There  should  be  no  room 
for  doubt  on  the  question  of  settlement  As 
the  section  stands  it  leaves  room  to  doubt 
whether  a  parent  living  in  one  district  can  put 
his  child  m  a  family  in  another  district  to 
work  for  board  and  go  to  school.  "  A  child," 
says  the  first  sentence  of  this  section,  "shall 
be  considered  a  resident  of  the  school  district 
in  which  his  parents  or  the  guardian  of  his 
person  resides."  In  a  district  in  Centre 
county  under  this  clause  of  Section  1402  this 
took  place.  "  S  "  living  in  "  B  "  district  with 
his  family  agreed  with  "R"  who  lived  in 
"G"  district  to  take  into  "R's"  family  the 
daughter  of  "  S,"  a  child*  12  years  of  age,  to 
be  company  for  "R's"  wife,  as  he  was  much 
from  home  during  the  week,  do  some  house- 
hold worl^  be  given  her  board  and  go  to 
school. 

The  board  of  directors  believing  that  as 
the  child's  parents  lived  in  "  B "  district,  she 
was  settled  there  and  could  not  go  to  school  in 
"  G  "  district.  Leaving  out  names  I  quote  the 
action  of  the  board. 


daughter  to  the  grammar  schod  in  tia 
trict  You  are  therefore  notified  not  to 
her  to  school  as  she  will  not  be  adi 

Yours  respectfully, 


Mr. 


"December  4,  191 1. 


Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  "G"  town- 
ship school  board  held  this  evening,  the  new 
board  unanimously  agreed  not  to  admit  your 


The  right  for  a  parent  or  any  one 
whatever  district,  having  control  or 
of  a  child  of  school  age,  to  place  the 
any  respectable  family  m  another  di 

50  to  school  should  be  made  so  plain 
umbest  man  it  is  possible  to  dect  a 
director   could   understand  it     M< 
very  often  happens  that  it  is  an  adoal 
and  help  to  a  large  family  to  place  a 
where  he  can  work  for  board  and  fp  to 
in  winter  whether  it  is  in  the  district  ta 
the  parent  lives  or  not 

The   settlement  set   out  in  the 
taken  from  the  school  laws  as 
1907,  seems  to  fit  the  case  and  the 
question  should  be  made  to  harmonize 

"  But  the  residence  of  the  parent  ii 
necessarily  that  of  the  child,  in  refcrea 
the  school.    If  a  child  reside  in  asote 
trict  with  a  grandparent  or  other  rc]atire;| 
member  of  the  family ;  or  is  working  ' 
board  and  clothes,  or  for  money  witli 
lege  to  attend  school  part  of  tiie  tun 
in  any  other  way  separated  from  his 
with  the  consent  of  the  latter,  by  a 
agreement  made  in  good  faith  for 
benefit,  he  thereby  acquires  a  new  school 
dence,  and  a  right  of  admission  to  the 
of  the  district  within  which  he  tfaos 

How  do  I  know  these  things.    6f 
contact  with  them  in  this  wajr.    For 
years,  indeed  until  I  was  "npped"  oat 
undemocratic  idea,  I  had  been  a 
the  school  board  in  the  town  in  which 
and  took  part  in  all  kinds  of  educational 
ings  and  conventions.    I  was  also  an 
During  all  these  years  there  was  no  , 
relating  to  the  schools  in  any  part  ofl 
county  that  I  was  not,  in  some  way, 
somebody  connected  with  it,  coosnll^ 
it,  or  my  opinion  asked  in  reference 
I  was  consulted  more  often  by  the 
who  desired  better  educational  adi 
their  children  and  who  were  hdd  bad 
stinate  and  narrow-minded  directors.  In 
instances  mentioned  I  was  consulted  \if\ 
parents  of  the  children.      No  relief 
found  for  the  4:hildren  of  "  W  "  becavse 
was  none  provided  in  the  code.    The 
"  S  "  was  admitted  to  schools  of  "  G* 
What  was  done  was  done  to  help  the 
The  residence  of  the  child  for  school 
should  be  made  so  broad  that  no 
board  of  directors  could  misunderstand 
to  comprehend  its  meaning. 

I  have  something  to  say  about  Sections 
and  633.    These  relate  to  water  dosetf 
out-houses,  etc.,  and  direct  how  they 
be  built  and  the  approaches  thereto  sepanf 
where   both    sexes   attend   the   same  sch 
and  how  such  places  are  to  be  dismfected, 

The  provisions  of  these  sections  are 
complied  with,  neither  were  the  prorisioolj 
the  Act  of  June  6,  1893,  which  related  to 
same  subject,  but  by  section  2  of  that 
upon  the  petition  of  ^vt.  tascpayers  of 
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iistrict  the  board  could  be  removed.  There 
vere  many  instances  of  failure  in  the  county 
to  eren  try  and  carry  out  the  first  section  of 
the  Act,  and  no  one  ever  complained. 

I  can  show  you  places  in  a  district  inhabited 
l»y  an  intelligent  dass  of  people  where  these 
places  face  a  public  highway,  travelled  every 
bour  of  the  day,  with  no  screen,  and  the  girls 
of  one  school  must  walk  past  the  place  used 
by  the  boys  to  get  to  the  one  used  by  them, 
and  the  boys  of  the  other  school  pass  the 
one  used  by  the  girls  to  reach  the  one  they 
use.  As  to  the  inside  of  the  one  used  by  the 
boys,  many  a  farmer's  pigs  in  the  same  com- 
munity enjoy  more  cleimly  and  healthful  sur- 
roundings. 

While  sections  632  and  633  are  all  rigjit  in 
themselves,  they  are  not  by  an^  means  en- 
forced in  very  many  of  the  districts.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  provisions  of  section  619 
which  requires  a  jacket  to  be  placed  about  a 
stove,  where  stoves  are  used,  nor  was  any 
attempt  made  to  carry  out  the  Act  approved 
the  29th  of  May,  1907,  relating  to  die  same 
subject  in  many  districts.  It  is  all  well 
cnou^  to  pass  good  laws  but  they  are  worth 
sothmg  unless  they  are  rigidly  enforced. 
County  superintendents  are  loath  to  insist  on 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  to 
,  report  that  they  are  not  carried  out,  because 
lit  may  offend  some  director  whose  vote  they 
firil]  need  to  continue  them  in  office. 
I  Sections  1506  and  1507  under  the  head  of 
I* Medical  Inspection  and  Hygiene"  may  fur- 
ittbh  some  relief  if  the  inspector  is  a  man  who 
i  lealizes  the  importance  of  his  position  and  the 
i  value  his  services  may  be  to  school  children  of 
I  each  district  In  many  districts,  I  apprehend, 
I  there  is  no  local  board  of  health,  at  least  none 
i  tiiat  amounts  to  anything.  An  mtelligent  and 
i  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  sections  of  the 
I  code'  I  have  mentioned  will  bring  good  health 
\  and  happiness  to  many  a  child. 
[  The  Medical  Inspector  should  be  required 
;  to  make  a  report  to  the  court  of  Quarter 
Scions,  as  well  as  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Health,  of  the  failure  of  school  boards 
[  to  comply  fully  with  the  provisions  of  these 
ieveral  sections,  and  upon  such  reports  the 
court  authorized  by  the  machinery  of  its 
process  to  notify  the  board  to  remove  the  evil 
widim  ten  or  twenty  days  or  be  indicted  for 
maintaining  a  nuisance.  The  Medical  Inspec- 
tor should  be  a  man  of  good  sense  and  not  a 
resident  of  the  district  he  inspects. 

We  now  have  the  Sute  Board  of  Education, 
I  was  for  it  because  I  believed  it  would  be 
of  some  use,  and  to  the  Honorable  Gentiemen 
now  composing  this  board  I  would  suggest 
uiat,  instead  of  putting  in  their  time  sitting 
around  well-furnished  offices,  or  spending 
uieir  munificent  (?)  salaries  at  the  seashore 
wing  the  summer,  they  take  a  trip  through 
me  sdiool  districts  which  lie  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  mountains  of  some  of  our  up-state 
comities.  If  they  do  they  will  find  something 
to  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  Lespsla- 
tnre,  and  a  great  problem  to  solve  in  devising 
neans  to  relieve  the  difficulties  under  which 
wcse  distrkts  hibor  in  order  to  maintain  the 
schools  they  now  have. 


A  very  brief  word  about  Article  21  of  the 
Code.  It  relates  entirely  to  Teachers  Insti- 
tutes. In  advance  you  will  say  I  am  bucking 
against  a  very  strong  wall  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  am  entitled  to  be  heard  and  irive  my  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  me.  A  good  county 
institute  is  of  course  of  some  benefit  to  the 
teachers  who  give  heed  to  the  instruction 
given,  but,  honestly,  observation  leads  me  to 
say  that  to  the  bulk  of  those  in  attendence  the 
instruction  and  suggestions  given  during  the 
day  rolls  from  them  like  water  from  the  back 
of  a  duck,  and  they  go  back  to  the  school 
room  and  plod  along  in  the  same  old  ruts,  as 
though  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  world  to 
be  learned.  And  the  instructors  usually  have 
a  hobby  and  they  ride  it  very  assiduously  from 
one  to  two  hours  every  day,  from  two  o'clock 
Mondav  of  institute  week  to  about  ii:jo  a.m. 
on  Friday  of  the  same  week,  and  whatever  the 
hobby  is  or  was  it  was  only  understood  and 
com|)rehended  by  those  who  sat  in  close 
proximity  to  the  rider.  I  will  grant  that  about 
once  in  nve  years  a  man  appears,  a  real  man, 
noble-souled,  great-hearteo,  that  overflows 
with  great  tiioughts,  high  ideals,  and  a  sym- 
pathy which  goes  out  so  freely  as  to  reach  the 
entire  teacher  body  and  indeed  all  that  can 
hear.  Then  there  is  an  institute  that  did 
real  good,  and  the  good  is  carried  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  into  every  school  in  the  county. 

There  are  other  thin^  m  connection  widi 
the  annual  four-day  institute  to  be  thought  of 
when  we  consider  their  usefulness.  In  Centre 
county  there  were  308  teachers  in  attendence 
upon  the  institute  for  191 1.  Only  a  few  were 
not  there  the  whole  time.  I  have  therefore 
based  my  statement  on  300  for  five  days 
(really  onlv  four)  at  $3.00  per  day.  It  costs 
for  about  four  days  of  actual  instruction,  and 
some  of  that  not  of  a  very  high  grade,  $4*5oo 
— ^which  is  too  much  for  the  good  they  do. 

Then  what  should  be  done?  Discontinue  or 
abolish  them,  and  put  in  their  stead  a  term  at 
a  summer  school,  where  teachers  must  study, 
be  instructed  and  be  required  to  furnish  a 
certificate  and  grade  showing  the  work  done, 
say.  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  With  a  number 
of  larp[e  normal  schools  fairly  well  equipped 
in  various  places  over  the  state,  and  a  number 
of  most  excellent  colleges,  and  some  univer- 
sities already  holding  sessions  of  summer 
schools  for  the  sole  purpose  of  qualifying 
and  training  teachers  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  do  more  efficient  work  in  the  school  room, 
there  should  be  no  trouble  in  havinp^  these 
schools  maintained.  Let  the  distncts  be 
required  to  contribute  as  much  as  they  do 
now.  even  more,  toward  the  payment  of  the 
necessary  expense  of  each  teacher  who  shall 
attend  such  a  school.  And  they  will  go  back 
to  the  school  room  better  fitted  for  their  work, 
with  new  life,  new  ideas  and  higher  aims  than 
ever,  and  do  a  work  which  will  give  to  our 
ereat  state  a  better  citizenship  than  it  has 
heretofore  enjoyed,  good  as  that  has  been. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  summer  of 
191 1  to  spend  two  days  in  one  of  these  schools 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  while  there 
was  something  over  two  hundred  teachers  in 
attendance  the  surprise  to  me  was,  that  there 
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were  so  few.  The  advantages  at  the  disposal 
of  all  were  very  great.  There  were  experi- 
enced masters  in  their  line  giving  the  best  of 
hints,  instruction,  and  suggestions  to  the 
Primary  teachers;  others  instructing  and 
showing  the  Grammar  grade  teachers  how  to 
overcome  their  difficulties  and  make  them- 
selves more  useful  in  the  school  room; 
others,  men  of  great  learning,  experience  and 
practice  in  teaching,  going  over  the  difficulties 
met  with  by  the  high  school  teacher  and 
giving  hints  in  teaching  and  in  school 
government  and  management;  and  still  others 
were  carrying  on  studies  and  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  agriculture. 

Then  there  were  classes  of  young  women, 
and  women  whose  heads  were  well  covered 
with  silvered  hair,  the  lean  woman  and  the 
stout  woman,  receiving  instruction  in  cook- 
ing and  sewing.  There  were  those  who  carried 
on  studies  in  physics  and  electricity  and  me- 
chanics. Back  of  all  this,  and  aU  at  the  use 
and  disposal  of  the  teachers  attending  the 
school,  was  all  the  machinery,  apparatus  and 
chemicals  for  experiment  and  illustration 
together  with  a  great  library  of  a  great 
college. 

The  place  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
healthful  in  the  world.  Taking  a  figure  from 
Tennyson's  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
you  have  mountains  in  front  of  you,  moun- 
tains to  your  right,  mountains  to  your  left, 
and  mountains  behind  you.  While  they  do  not 
volley  and  thunder,  clothed  in  all  the  beauty 
of  nature  they  do  proclaim  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  the  Creator  of  the  Earth.  And 
then  you  have  spread  out  before  you  valleys, 
nowhere  more  beautiful  than  in  Centre  county, 
and  the  atmosphere  so  bright,  clean  and  pure 
and  so  full  of  ozone  that  it  gives  strength, 
health  and  joy  to  all  who  breathe  it. 

There,  in  such  a  place  and  with  such  sur- 
roundings and  advantages,  above  all  others  is 
the  ideal  place  for  a  summer  school,  and  no- 
where is  the  instruction  more  thorough,  com- 
plete and  practical,  and  nowhere  do  the 
teachers  in  attendence  have  so  many  helpful 
appliances,  so  much  and  so  complete  an  equip- 
ment in  all  kinds  of  apparatus  to  illustrate 
and  make  plain  the  principles  and  theories 
taught 

So  far  as  real  usefulness  goes  the  institute 
seems  to  have  outlived  its  days  and  it  should 
be  replaced  by  something  better.  To  this  time 
the  only  thing  which  seems  to  be  better  and 
which  would  be  productive  of  more  good  and 
yield  better  results,  is  a  term  of  about  six 
weeks  at  a  good  summer  school. 

The  following  question  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Gaugham,  of  Winton  Borough:  Have 
the  County  Commissioners  any  right  to  re- 
bate any  taxes  that  have  been  assessed  as 
school  tax  by  the  authorized  assessor?  The 
question  was  answered  as  follows:  After 
the  taxes  have  been  fixed  and  the  time  for 
appeal  has  gone  by  the  Commissioners  have 
no  right  to  rebate  them. 


poi 
M< 


The  following  Committees  were  then  aa- 
nounced  by  the  President. 

Committee   on   Resolutions — ^H.  A  Boyer, 

Harrisburg;  Miss  Marv  L.  Trescott,  WilliaoB- 

ort;  John  D.  Rutleajs:e,  Johnstown;  R  U. 

cCoy,  Qiester;  William  G.  Davis,  McKeei- 
port 

Nominations — ^H.  M.  Lessig,  Pottstown; 
Isaac  Garrett,  Lansdowne;  W.  D.  Tredwaj, 
McConnellsburg;  H.  T.  Yost,  Reading;  IL}. 
Gaugham,  Winton. 

Necrology— Rev.  A.  S.  Mengle,  Port  dSssr 
ton;  U.  S.  Fuller.  Wattsburg;  H.  B.  Red, 
Northumberland;  Maj.  F.  D.  Berry,  Alio- 
town. 

The  session  then  adjourned  at  5:15  p.  o., 
to  meet  in  the  Central  High  School  As- 
sembly Room  at  7:15  p.  m. 


THURSDAY    EVENING. 


THE  program  was  opened  at  7:15  p.  ol, 
in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Central  Kgb 
School  with  pleasing  selections  by  the  Higb 
School  orchestra,  and  the  Junior  Girls  Gke 
Club.  Prof.  George  W.  Updegrove  was  ia 
charge  of  the  ordiestra.  The  Giris  Gke 
Club,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Edwaitl 
G.  Rose,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  dty 
schools,  showed  their  training  in  their  ren- 
dition of  the  "  Song  of  the  Western  Windi' 
and  "  Annie  Laurie." 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Hamilton,  Superintendent  of  the 
Allegheny  county  schools.    His  subject  wis 

DULL  PEOPLE. 

No  copy  of  this  lecture  was  furnished, 
but  we  give  it  in  brief  outline.  He  pointed 
out  that  unity  in  variety  and  variety  in  unitj 
are  universal  laws,  and  the  individnal  and 
the  class  universal  facts.  Every  man  shooid 
conform  to  these  laws  and  while  preserring 
his  individuality  must  at  the  same  time  Id 
some  measure  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  class.  Between  the  individual  and 
the  class  there  are  an  infinite  number  01 
gradations.  Yet  men  are  generally  dassi- 
fied  into  two  great  divisions,  the  rid  and 
the  poor,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  tbe 
good  and  the  bad.  So  with  referenced 
astuteness  we  pass  by  all  the  minor  &^ 
sions  of  mental  acumen  and  classify  people 
into  two  great  classes,  the  bright  and  the 
dull. 

He  discussed  in  a  humorous  manner  tiie 
fact  of  dullness  as  seen  in  the  state,  ^ 
church,  the  school,  the  home,  and  in  bosi* 
ness  and  professional  life.  The  number  01 
dull  people  is  surprising.  Mediocrity  '^ 
normal,  brilliancy  abnormal,  and  dull  pe^ 
are  in  the  majority  everywhere.   In  schools 
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thejr  often  outnumber  the  brilliant  pupils 
sight  to  one.  The  degree  of  mental  dull- 
less  always  depends  upon  the  point  of 
riew,  and  the  individual  who  is  to  be  the 
iudge.  Dullness  is  a  relative  term.  There 
8  no  established  standard  with  which  to 
nake  the  classification,  and  whether  a  per- 
(on  is  to  be  regarded  as  bright  or  dull  de- 
)ends  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
ndividual  who  makes  the  classification. 

Five  causes  of  dullness  were  discussed: 
Malnutrition,  physical  ailments,  over-heated 
md  poorly  ventilated  school  rooms,  he- 
%dity,  and  a  non-stimulating  mental  en- 
rironment  The  antidotes  for  dullness 
)ccasioned  by  each  of  these  causes  was 
iken  up.  Medical  Inspection  in  schools 
wzs  pointed  out  as  a  partial  remedy  for 
lollness  due  to  physical  defects  that  may  be 
remedied  by  the  dentist,  the  oculist,  the 
kxrtor  or  the  surgeon.  The  overheated  or 
)Oorly  ventilated  school  building,  as  the 
:aase  of  dullness  that  most  concerns  direc- 
Drs,  was  discussed  from  three  points  of 
riew:  (i)  An  overheated  room  makes 
mpils  drowsy,  lulls  into  mental  slumber, 
tnders  vigorous  mental  action  almost  im- 
XMsible,  and  thus  stimulates  the  growth 
)f  dullness.  (2)  An  overheated  room 
ieemingly  tends  to  develop  certain  anaemic 
amditions  and  certain  nervous  disorders 
hat  naturally  impede  mental  growth.  (3) 
^0  pupil  poisoned  with  foul  air  can  long 
naintam  vigorous  mental  action,  and  there- 
:ore  must  relapse  into  dullness. 

In  discussing  the  school  as  a  stimulating 
Dental  environment  its  function,  as  differ- 
nt  materially  from  that  of  the  Church,  was 
N>inted  out.  The  latter  aims  to  create;  the 
idiool  simply  develops  what  the  child  brings 
0  it  It  does  not  add  to  the  number  of 
ools  in  his  mental  tool  chest;  it  simply 
;ives  strength,  temper,  edge  and  handle  to 
hem,  and  skill  in  their  use.  The  church 
ecks  to  give  a  new  heart,  new  desire,  a  new 
ife. 

A  number  of  individual  cases  of  great 
nen  who  were  dull  in  boyhood  were  dis- 
ussed.  Possibly  they  were  really  dull,  or 
lerhaps  only  relatively  so  when  measured 

?r  the  artificial  standards  of  the  school, 
hese  causes  were  analyzed  and  it  was 
hown  that  each  possessed  the  quality  of 
enacity  of  purpose  and  of  patient  and  per- 
istcnt  effort  These  qualities  often  turn 
[till  children  into  strong  and  forceful 
eaders.  Thus  mental  effort  is  the  great 
»re  for  dullness,  and  the  world's  work 
[enerally  is  done  not  by  those  who  are  not 
ilcssed  with  brilliancy,  but  rather  by  per- 
lons  who  are  only  the  monuments  of 
nediocrity. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 


AFTER  a  selection  by  the  High  School 
Orchestra,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  devotional  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Professor  Steele,  principal  of 
the  Central  High  School.  The  delegates 
were  again  entertained  by  good  work  of 
the  orchestra.  The  Choir  than  sang  **  Blow 
Ye  Gentle  Breezes,  Blow"  and  as  an  en- 
core gave  "The  Capital  Ship."  The  Sen- 
ior Girl's  Glee  Club  then  sang  the  "  Qang 
of  the  Forge,"  followed  by  the  Choir  in 
the  "  Son^  of  the  Leaves." 

Supt  Samuel  Hamilton  then  addressed 
the  delegates  and  the  seven  hundred  High 
School  pupils.  This  annual  address  of  his 
has  come  to  be  a  feature  of  the  Directors' 
State  Convention — ^and  an  admirable  fea- 
ture it  is.  He  made,  especially  to  the  young 
people  before  him,  a  very  eloquent,  impres- 
sive and  urgent  appeal  that  they  should 
strive  earnestly  after  that  greatest  of  all 
earthly  attainments,  the  sure  outcome  of  all 
true  living,  "  Nobility  of  Character."  Not 
many  men  can  make  an  address  like  this, 
and  a  man  in  the  school  work  who  can  speak 
thus  from  the  heart  to  the  boys  and  girls 
is  of  great  account. 

NOBILITY  OF  CHASACTER. 

The  wisest  king  the  earth  has  ever  known 
once  said  "Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing, 
therefore  get  wisdom."  But  the  wisdom 
Solomon  had  in  mind  was  not  the  wisdom  of 
the  head,  but  rather  the  wisdom  of  the  heart; 
it  was  not  well-balanced  intellectual  judg- 
ment, but  rather  that  moral  integrity  and 
personal  rectitude  that  are  so  much  better  than 
mtellectual  power.  And  this  morning,  as  the 
basis  of  my  remarks,  I  desire  to  change  the 
words  of  the  wise  man  and  say:  Nobility  of 
character  is  a  good  tiling,  therefore  get 
nobility  of  character,  or  rather  build  it 

I.  Nobility  of  character  is  not  a  matter  of 
intelligence.  Moral  qualities  spring  from  the 
heart  not  from  the  head.  They  have  some 
foundation  in  knowledge,  but  they  are  rooted 
in  conscience  and  moral  purpose  and  not  in 
intellect.  Even  the  most  illiterate  person  may 
be  truthful,  honest,  just,  sincere  in  action, 
noble  in  character.  Scholarship  and  integrity, 
intelligence  and  virtue  are  not  synonymous 
terms.  The  qualities  they  name  may  be  united 
in  the  individual,  and  it  is  desirable  that  thnr 
should ;  but  they  may  also  be  found  separated, 
for  nobility  of  character  is  rooted  in  moral 
purpose  rather  than  intellectual  power. 

Living  in  poverty  and  almost  without  intel- 
lectual culture,  the  poor  apple  woman  of  Lon- 
don possessed  a  nobility  of  soul  that  ''makes 
contemptible  the  life  story  of  many  a  king." 
Two  rooms  in  a  garret  were  all  fhzt  her 
poverty  could  afford.  But  her  attic  home  was 
not  so  cheerless  and  cold  as  the  ashbox  in  the 
alley  in  which  three  orphan  boys  made  their 
bed.  The  sympathetic  nature  of  her  noble 
soul  was  touched  by  the  wretched  condition 
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of  these  waifs  of  the  street  She  sought  them 
out,  became  interested  in  them,  gave  them  a 
home,  trained  them  as  best  she  could,  and 
helped  them  to  lives  of  usefulness  and  honor, 
For  forty-two  years  her  attic  was  an  asylum 
of  sympathy  and  virtue,  a  great  university  for 
the  development  of  manhood  and  moral  pur- 
pose. In  that  time  she  mothered,  reared,  aided 
and  encouraged  some  twenty  boys.  What  un- 
selfishness! what  human  sympathy!  what 
moral  purpose !  what  nobility  of  soul !  If  there 
are  preferred  seats  in  Heaven,  they  must  be 
reserved  for  such  persons.  "Poverty  dis- 
figured the  apple  woman's  garret  and  want 
made  it  wretched;  nevertheless,  God's  most 
beautiful  angels  hovered  over  it.  Her  life 
was  a  blossom  event  in  London's  history. 
Social  reform  felt  her  influences.  Like  a 
broken  vase  the  perfume  of  her  being  will 
sweeten  literature  and  society  a  thousanayears 
after  we  are  gone,"  not  because  she  was  mtel- 
lectual,  not  because  she  was  learned  or  cul- 
tured, but  because  of  the  unselfishness  of  her 
life  and  the  sublime  nobility  of  her  character. 

2.  Nor  is  nobility  of  character  a  matter  of 
money.^  What  you  are,  not  what  you  have, 
determines  your  character. 

A  supercilious  nabob,  haughty  and  purse- 
proud,  once  said  to  John  Bright,  the  g^reat 
English  statesman,  "  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  I 
am  worth  a  million  sterling?  "Yes,"  replied 
the  statesman,  "I  do;  and  I  know  that  is  all 
you  are  worth."  John  Bright  was  a  man  of 
great  integrity  and  moral  purpose.  Through 
years  of  poverty,  struggle,  self-denial  and 
self-help,  he  had  raised  himself  from  the 
factory  floor  of  a  cotton  mill  in  England  to 
the  front  rank  of  British  statesmen,  and  it 
must  be  natural  that  such  a  man  would  meas- 
ure the  real  worth  of  men  by  a  true  standard 
and  not  by  money. 

No  man  will  question  the  character  of  John 
Wesley,  the  great  founder  of  Methodism. 
Possibly  no  other  man  in  all  England  in  his 
century  so  enriched  human  life,  no  other 
voice  thrilled,  inspired  and  raised  so  many 
hearts,  and  no  other  personality  influenced  so 
many  lives^  for  good.  And  yet  this  great 
character  did  not  possess  a  foot  of  land  and 
at  his  death  left  only  a  few  pounds  sterling. 

Socrates,  the  great  Athenian  philosopher, 
was  not  a  man  of  wealth.  It  may  have  been 
his  convictions  rather  than  his  poverty  that 
made  him  wear  "one  garment  summer  and 
winter,"  and  "walk  barefoot  in  the  snow;" 
and  vet  he  had  little  of  this  world's  goods. 
But  his  rigid  adherence  to  principle,  his  deep 
moral  convictions,  his  uncompromising  exem- 
plification of  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  his  lofty 
ideal  for  which  he  gave  his  life  by  drinking 
the  fatal  hemlock,  stam{>  him  as  the  sturdiest 
moral  hero  and  the  loftiest  moral  personality 
of  the  pagan  world — a  millionaire  in  nobility 
of  character,  yet  only  a  pauper  in  the  com- 
modities of  his  day. 

Lincoln  was  not  a  man  of  wealth,  yet  he 
touched  the  high-water  mark  of  American 
manhood.  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Philips  Brooks, 
Qara  Barton,  Frances  Willard,  and  a  host  of 
others  who  by  their  moral  worth  made  society 
their  debtors,  were  almost  without  the  mate- 
rial things  that  men  count  valuable. 


But  without  wealth  they  appropriated 
directly  the  beauty  of  the  lily,  the  fragrance  of 
the  flower,  the  splendor  of  the  sunset,  tibe 
glory  of  the  graLSS  and  the  nobOity  of  mcnl 
rectitude.  They  saw  "books  in  rmnmg 
brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  ererf- 
thing."  And  their  lives,  rich  in  syn^tl^, 
sincerity  and  service,  furnish  ample  evideiice 
that  nobility  of  character  is  possible  witfaoit 
great  wealth.  But  if  nobility  of  character  a 
not  a  matter  of  intelligence  or  money,  whatii 
it?  What  is  this  most  desirable  quality,  tini 
moral  rectitude  so  valuable  and  so  necessary? 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  define  nobility  of 
character,  and  yet  for  our  purpose  this  mon- 
ing  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  sum  total  of 
the  moral  qualities  that  shine  in  the  life  and 
conduct  of  the  individual ;  as  the  ethical  oooh 
bination  of  virtues  that  stand  for  the  higM  ; 
type  of  manhood  and  that  unconsciously  r^ 
veal  that  manhood  in  human  condnct 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  character  differs  sobk- 
what  ^  from  reputation,  althotg^  Shako^ 
describes  character  as  "spotless  rqratatiofl,'' 
when  he  says: 

"The  purest  treasure  mortal  time  affords 
Is  spotless  reputation;  that  away. 
Men  are  but  gilded  loom  or  painted  day.' 

If  by  spotless  reputation  he  means  that  reci- 
tation which  is  true  to  character  at  its  belt 
and  shows  exactly  what  a  man  is,  then  such 
reputation  is  synonymous  with  character. 
And  yet  reputation  generally  is  somc^ipr 
vastly  different  from  character. 

I  recall  vaguely  a  contrast  of  character  and 
reputation  as  some  author  gives  it.  Character 
he  says  is  the  essence  of  what  a  man  is; 
reputation  is  s^on^ous  with  character, 
resides  in  the  individual;  reputation  is  an 
opinion  that  is  held  by  another.  Charadtf 
reveals  the  real  man ;  reputation  is  often  tuSs 
a  cloak  that  hides  him.  Character  is  sooi 
solid,  substantial;  shot  through  and  through 
with  real  worth ;  reputation  is  often  only  chop 
veneer.  Character  is  growth — an  accnmnb- 
tion  of  years;  reputation  is  often  the  resok 
of  a  single  achievement  Character  can  be 
injured  only  by  self;  reputation  tfaFooglt 
slander,  libel  and  villification  may  be  destrojel 
by  another.  In  another  place  the  immortal 
bard  speaking  of  reputation,  says : 


"  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash :  'tis 

thing,  nothing; 
Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  tD 

thousands ; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  vaat 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

Thus  you  may  steal  a  man's  repntatioa,  tbat 
is,  his  good  name,  and  in  a  sense  make  fam 
poor  indeed,  and  still  leave  him  his  cfaaradcr. 
For  while  reputation  sometimes  portrays  the 
real  character  of  a  man,  in  most  cases  it  is 
wide  of  the  mark,  "merely  gilded  loom  or 
painted  clay." 

The  substance  of  your  character  is  made  19 
of  the  virtues  that  appear  as  a  matter  of  faabft 
in  your  conduct.  Truthfulness,  politeness  and 
goodness;  honesty,  courtesy  and  sympatic; 
industry,  charity  and  justice--these  and  a  host 
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f  others  form  the  substance  of  moral  con- 
iKt,  the  backbone  of  moral  rectitude,  and  the 
try  fiber  of  moral  character. 

But  what  is  the  formula  for  character? 
Vhat  is  its  chemistry?  How  is  it  builded? 
)y  what  secret  process  is  the  immaterial 
abric  woven  in  the  mysterious  looms  of 
bought  and  action?  The  answer  is  easy 
Jdiough  the  work  itself  is  difficult  Simply 
tractice  persistently  the  virtues  you  would 
mild  into  character  until  their  use  becomes 
(Otomatic  and  habitual.  For  moral  character 
I  nothing  more  than  an  unconscious,  auto- 
natic  exemplification  of  moral  qualities  as 
hty  reveal  themselves  in  human  conduct. 

I.  As  high  school  pupils  I  want  you  to  see 
his  subject  from  four  different  view  points. 
SnA  first,  note  that  character  is  a  personal 
natter.  It  belongs  to  the  individual,  and  can- 
aot  be  bought,  borrowed  or  sold.  What  fine 
diaracters  many  young  men  would  have,  if 
Qicy  could  only  inherit  them,  or  if  tneir 
Esthers  could  go  into  the  market  and  buy  one 
ready  made!  ^ut  such  is  not  the  case.  Each 
nmst  build  for  himself.  This  is  what  Holmes 
means  in  his  well-known  admonition  in  the 
Chambered  Nautilus: 

"  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  oh  my  soul  1 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll. 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past. 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  by  a  dome  more  vast, 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  out-grown  shell 
By  Life's  unresting  sea." 

In  reading  this  stanza  put  the  emphasis  on 
build  and  leave.  Through  them  the  appeal  is 
individual  and  personal  The  temple  is  not  to 
be  reared  through  the  idleness  and  indiffer- 
ence of  the  individual;  he  is  to  build  it  He 
is  not  to  be  carried  awav  from  his  out-grown 
Aell;  he  is  to  leave  it,  that  is,  move  out  from 
h  by  his  own  effort  The  whole  stanza 
ihows  that  a  man's  character  is  his  personal 
product,  that  his  integrity,  his  candor,  his 
lympathy,  and  all  the  sterling  qualities  that 
enter  into  character  are  his  own  personal 
property,  acquired  by  himself,  and  for  his 
own  use. 

2, 1  want  you  to  consider  nobility  of  char- 
acter as  a  personal  advantage,  a  valuable 
uset  **  Conscience  in  a  cashier,"  it  is  said, 
"has  a  cash  value."  That  is  absolutely  true. 
Every  mstitution  wants  a  cashier  who  is 
honest,  reliable,  trustworthy,  and  it  is  will- 
ing to  pay  liberally  for  his  services. 
,  Character  means  influence.  The  world 
hstens  to  men  of  intellect,  but  it  reveres  and 
follows  men  of  character.  Channing  wisely 
said:  "My  road  must  be  through  cnaracter 
to  power;  I  will  try  no  other;  and  I  am 
^ngnine  enough  to  believe  that  this  course, 
though  not  the  quidcest,  is  the  surest" 

Qiaracfer  means  confidence.  Franklin  be- 
lieved that  his  success  in  life  was  due,  not  so 
?n>ch  to  his  intellectual  qualities,  as  to  his 
^tegrity.  He  said  of  himself:  "I  am  a 
bad  speaker,  never  eloquent,  subject  to  much 
hesitation  in  the  choice  of  words,  hardly  cor- 
rect in  language,  and  yet  I  generally  carry  my 


point"    Why?    Because  the  people  had  con- 
fidence in  his  integrity. 

During  a  riot  in  Paris  in  1848  a  mob  swept 
down  the  street  killing  the  soldiers,  spiking 
the^  guns,  leaving  death  and  destruction  in  its 
trail.  Suddenly  the  mob  was  halted  by  a  white 
haired  man  who  uncovered  and  signalled  for 
silence.  The  leader  of  the  mob  recognized 
the  fine  face  of  the  old  man  and  cried: 
''Citizens,  it  is  De  le  Eure.  Sixty  years  of 
purity  of  life  are  about  to  address  you,"  Al- 
most as  by  magic  the  heedless  mob  that  could 
not  be  quelled  by  soldiers  and  guns  stopped, 
looked  and  listened.  The  ipurity  of  purpose, 
and  integrity  of  character  m  one  good  man, 
were  mightier  than  the  armies  of  a  nation. 

It  is  this  personal  rectitude  that  makes  a 
man  a  valuable  asset  to  the  community,  and 
incorruptible  as  a  citizen;  it  lifts  him  above 
the  succulent  perquisites  of  political  life  and 
helps  to  qualify  him  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  that  devolve  upon  him  in  every  civic 
relation. 

We  speak  of  the  dignity,  the  majesty,  and 
the  power  of  the  law.  But  the  law  is  no 
stronger  than  the  character  of  the  twelve  men 
who  sit  in  the  jury  box.  In  the  last  analysis, 
after  the  facts  have  been  presented  and  the 
law  explained,  the  character  of  these  men 
must  apply  the  law  and  decide  the  fate  of  the 
accused. 

Thus  nobility  of  character  is  always  of  great 
personal  advantage  to  its  possessor,  and 
through  him  it  becomes  a  valuable  civic  asset 
For  it  is  not  ability  alone,  but  ability  and  integ- 
rity; not  cleverness  alone,  but  cleverness  and 
character;  not  talents  alone,  but  talents  and 
goodness;  not  shrewdness  alone,  but  shrewd- 
ness and  rectitude,  that  call  forth  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and  make  men  real 
leaders  of  men. 

3.  I  want  you  to  see  this  subject  from  the 
viewpoint  of  growth,  and  to  realize  that  men 
grow  into  the  moral  image  of  the  persons 
they  admire  and  finally  come  to  possess  the 
moral  qualities  they  desire,  Desire  builds  into 
character  the  virtues  one  admires.  This  is  a 
great  ethical  law.  Your  hero  reproduces  in 
your  hfe  and  character  the  virtues  you  admire 
in  him.  Admiration  leads  to  emulation,  emu- 
lation to  imitation,  and  imitation  to  realiza- 
tion. These  are  the  steps  by  which  you  incor- 
porate into  ^our  life  and  character  the  vir- 
tues you  admire  in  others. 

Little  Earnest  in  Hawthorne's  beautiful 
storjr,  admired  the  superb  majesty,  the  calm 
dignity,  the  kindly  benevolence  as  exhibited  in 
the  stor^  of  the  Great  Stone  Face,  and  all 
unconsaously  he  embodied  in  his  life  and 
character  the  ethical  qualities  he  so  much 
admired.  Hillis  says  that  when  Greece  lacked 
heroic  leaders  the  blind  old  poet  opened  a 
|;allery  in  the  clouds  and  therein  hun^  the 
ideal  Greek.  The  young  men  of  Greece 
admired  the  hero,  longed  to  be  like  him,  and 
to  repeat  his  actions  in  their  lives.  And  ere 
long  the  hero  in  the  clouds  looked  down  upon 
numberless  heroes  on  the  earth,  and  the  arts 
and  literature  of  Greece  became  the  models 
for  all  times.  A  mere  ideal,  that  had  no 
existence  save  in  the  immaterial  fabric  of  a 
poet's  dream,  lifted  Greece  from  savaffcrjr  to 
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civilization,    and    still    lifts    young    men    to 
hiffher  planes  of  life  and  action. 
In  like  manner  you  are  all  unconsciously 

Sowing  into  the  image  of  your  hero, 
•scribe  him  for  me  this  morning;  throw  his 
picture  upon  the  screen  of  my  imagination; 
name  his  moral  qualities;  the  quahties  you 
desire;  the  qualities  that  stir  your  heart,  tiiat 
kindle  the  glow-points  of  admiration,  and 
arouse  to  action  the  dormant  energies  of  the 
soul, — ^and  I  can  tell  you  what  you  will  be 
twenty  vears  hence. 

The  Apostle  has  this  law  in  mind  when  he 
says:  "Whatsoever  things  are  true;  whatso- 
ever things  are  honest;  whatsoever  tfiings  are 
just;  whatsoever  things  are  pure;  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely;  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report;  think  on  these  things."  "For  as 
a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 
Thought  and  action  are  the  great  builders  of 
character.  Admiration  is  the  architect  who 
draws  the  plans,  makes  the  specifications, 
selects  the  material;  emulation  and  desire  are 
the  workmen  who  put  the  material  into  place; 
imitation  and  action  are  the  tools  with  which 
the^  work ;  and  all  combine  to  make  the  imma- 
terial structure  harmonious,  symmetrical  and 
complete. 

The  psycholo^cal  law  by  which  desire  grows 
into  character  is  supreme.  It  will  determine 
both  your  manhood  and  your  religion.  If  the 
Man  of  Galilee  is  your  hero ;  if  you  worship 
at  His  shrine;  if  :^ou  admire  the  qualities  so 
richly  exemplified  in  His  life;  if  you  emulate 
His  example;  if  you  desire  to  be  like  Him; 
you  will  grow  into  His  image  and  be  what  the 
world  calls  Christ-like.  And  no  less  truly  will 
you^  finally  incorporate  into  your  life  the 
nobility  of  character  and  the  moral  qualities 
that  you  admire  in  your  ethical  hero. 

4.  But  there  is  still  another  view  of  this 
great  law  that  is  worth  noting.  Nobility  of 
character  is  a  cause  as  well  as  a  result  it  is 
a  cause  that  tends  to  reproduce  itself  in  others. 
"  Like  begets  like."  This  is  just  as  true  in  the 
moral  as  in  the  biological  world.  It  prompted 
Lowell  to  say: 

"Be  noble,  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own." 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
William  Savery  lived  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
a  tanner  and  a  Quaker.  But  best  of  all  he 
was  a  man  in  whom  nobility  of  character  was 
both  a  cause  and  an  effect.  One  night  the 
tannery  was  robbed  and  some  leather  stolen. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Savery  asked  through  an 
advertisement  in  the  paper  for  the  return 
of  the  property,  assuring  the  thief  that  he  was 
his  friend,  that  if  poverty  tempted  him  to  this 
false  step,  the  whole  matter  would  be  kept  a 
secret,  and  that  if  he  desired  to  obtain  a  living 
in  a  more  honorable  way  he  would  be  aided. 

A  few  nights  later  the  thief,  in  whom 
nobility  of  character  was  slumbering  but  not 
•dead,  read  the  advertisement  and  returned 
the  stolen  property.  Between  sobs  he  ex- 
plained that  drink  had  led  him  to  commit  the 
crime  which  was  his  first  offense.  The  tanner 
'forgave  him,  kept  the  matter  a  secret,  and 
took  him  into  his  employ  where  he  proved  to 


be  a  sober,  honest,  reliable  workman.  Aa  the 
summer  shower  touches  the  secret  springs  in 
the  parched  earth  and  causes  them  to  flow 
forth  in  purity  and  abundance,  so  the  nobility 
of  character  m  the  tanner  touched  the  secnt 
springs  of  manhood  in  the  thief  and  caused 
them  to  flow  forth  in  a  life  of  honesty, 
fidelity  and  honor. 

Judge  Ben  Lindsay's  success  in  deaitug 
with  juvenile  offenders  is  based  upon  the  same 
principle.  By  appealing  to  their  honor  he  fais 
sent  scores  of  these  offenders  to  the  state 
reformatories  each  unattended,  carrying  his 
own  commitment.  He  trusted  them  absolntdj. 
and  the  spark  of  manhood  in  their  hearts, 
slumbering  but  not  dead,  burst  into  flame  aad 
made  them  worthy  of  that  trust. 

One  morning  in  the  far  East  a  dense  fog 
hung  over  the  sea.  As  it  lifted  sUglitty 
Admiral  Togo  seemed  to  catch  a  srlimpse  of 
the  Russian  fleet  In  his  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty he  spoke  through  the  wireless  instm- 
ment  asking  for  the  exact  location  of  the 
enemy.  Somewhere  beyond  the  fog,  out  is 
the  golden  sunshine,  on  one  of  his  ghtpy  t 
receiving  instrument  caught  the  messa«  and 
answered  it.  Through  the  wirelessmstro- 
ment  Togo  spoke  again,  issuingf  orders  to  fais 
officers,  and  the  Tapanese  fleet  closed  in  npoo 
the  Russian,  and  set  it  to  the  bottom.  The 
unseen  message  of  a  wireless  instrnmeflt 
gathered  the  war  engines  of  an  empire,  and 
hurled  them  with  merciless  fuiy  upon  &e 
enemy  and  totally  annihilated  him.  So  nobtldy 
of  character  is  a  mighty  influence  for  good  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  wireless  message  of  a 
heroic  soul  ^  whose  transforming  power  im- 
presses, inspires,  enriches  and  ennobles  hnmiB 
life  everywhere. 

The  late  Dr.  Morgan  compares  ^^hararty 
building  to  the  erection  of  a  great  cathedral 
He  says  in  substance  that  the  cathedial  of 
Cologne  was  six  centuries  in  building:  Yeir 
after  year  the  click  of  a  thousand  cmsels  vas 
heard  and  at  last  it  was  fmished  and  the  grot 
cross  raised  to  its  place  more  than  500  feet 
above  the  earth.  How  the  people  rejoiced 
that  the  work  was  completed!  The  cHgas 
sounded  a  jubilee,  and  choir  chanted  a  Te 
Deum,  and  the  people  uttered  a  solemn  Amo. 
More  than  six  centuries  before  the  arxdiitect 
drew  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
building.  Ages  came  and  went;  dynasties  rose 
and  fell;  one  master  building  succeeded  a&- 
other;  and  though  the  work  was  often  hin- 
dered and  impeded,  yet  it  was  carried  on  wl 
accordance  with  the  original  plans.  The 
trenches  were  dug;  the  foundations  were  laid; 
the  walls  were  raised;  the  frescoes  were 
tinted;  the  sculpture  work  was  completed-; 
the  windows  blazed  with  glory;  incense  arose 
from  the  altar;  and  the  dream  of  the  architect 
six  centuries  before  was  realized^  an  ideal 
materialized,  a  poem  in  stone,  an  epic  in  archi- 
tecture. 

Every  individual  that  you  meet  in  life  has 
within  him  possibilities  that  surpass  those  of 
any  cathedral  as  a  living  soul  surpasses  dead 
matter.  More  than  six  centuries  ago  the  great 
Architect  drew  the  plans  and  specifications  for 
his  life  and  character.  And  to  each  of  a  h 
intrusted  the  sublime  power  of  bringing  oot 
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jmething  in  those  plans  and  specifications 
lat  will  make  the  individual  more  like  the 
Hyxne  image  after  whom  he  was  fashioned, 
jid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work, 

0  other  agenor  is  so  potent  as  an  example. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words,"  and 
obility  of  character  as  seen  in  heroic  action 

1  always  a  mighty  influence  for  the  develop- 
lent  of  integrity  and  manhood  in  others. 

What  a  man  really  is  determines  his  influ- 
Dce.  Hillis  says:  "If  light  is  in  him,  he 
bines;  if  darkness  rules,  he  shades;  if  his 
eart  glows  with  love,  he  warms;  if  it  is 
rozen  with  selfishness,  he  chills;  if  cor- 
npted,  he  poisonsj  if  pure-hearted,  he 
leanses." 

In  conclusion  then,  my  youn^  friends,  let 
ae  again  admonish  you  to  build  character. 
)nild  it  because  it  is  a  personal  matter;  build 
t  because  it  is  of  personal  advantage  to  its 
KMsessor ;  build  it  through  the  law  that  incor- 
porates into  the  fiber  of  your  being,  the 
rirtues  you  admire;  and  finally  build  integrity 
4  character  in  others  by  the  nobility  of  your 
mn  life. 

Get  all  the  scholarship  you  can;  get  all  the 
mlture  you  can;  get  all  the  wisdom  you  can. 
But  above  all  things  strive  to  build  nobility  of 
diaracter.  For  manhood  is  better  than  knowl- 
edge; integrity  is  better  than  wisdom;  recti- 
tude is  better  than  culture ;  goodness  is  better 
fiian  greatness;  and  "the  soul  outranks  the 
btellect  as  the  sun  outranks  the  stars." 
Nobility  of  character  eyertops  all  titles,  caps 
all  careers,  crowns  all  virtues,  because  it  gives 
weight  and  worth  and  moral  dignity  to  the 
loal. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Magee,  President  of  the 
School  Board  of  the  City  of  Easton,  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Hamilton  with  a  paper  on 

THB  SCHOOL  CODS. 

The  period  of  time  that  the  new  Code  has 
been  in  operation  is  too  short  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  its  value  based  on  experience. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  most  important  changes 
have  not  yet  become  operative.  Taxes  have 
not  been  levied  or  coU^ted,  text  books  have 
not  been  adopted  nor  have  teachers  been 
elected  in  accordance  with  the  new  rules.  As 
we  approach  the  time  when  all  its  requirements 
sre  to  become  effective,  we  are  loolang  ahead 
to  see  how  they  are  going  to  operate.  It  is 
certain  that  all  School  Directors  know  much 
more  about  the  School  Code  and  its  working 
now  than  they  did  at  the  time  it  was  before 
fhe  Legislature  for  consideration ;  both  the  new 
members  who  are  serving  their  first  term  and 
those  who  have  been  re-elected — ^and  perhaps 
those  who  were  not  re-elected. 

One  good  effect  of  the  Code  has  been  to 
establish  uniformity  throughout  the  Stat& 
Whereas  under  the  old  law  there  were  many 
different  methods  of  adminstration,  there  are 
now  only  four;  and  any  lesson  that  is  learned 
m  one  community  can  be  of  benefit  to  any 
other  m  the  same  class.  A  district  cannot  be 
met  with  the  answer  to  a  proposed  improve- 
ment that,  while  it  can  be  made  in  one  town, 
the  law  or  charter  will  not  permit  it  in 
another. 


The  large  reduction  in  the  size  of  School 
Boards  that  affects  almost  all  cities  and  bor- 
oughs is  a  change  whose  value  at  this  time; 
I  think,  cannot  be  determined  from  the  short 
experience  we  have  had.  The  important 
feature  of  that  is  the  eliminatioa  of  repre- 
sentatives of  local  sections  of  a  community 
and  the  substitution  of  representatives  at  large. 
There  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  this 
change,  but  it  can  probably  be  better  discussed 
at  next  year's  convention. 

The  provision  as  to  Bonds  that  permits  the 
issuing  of  Bonds  to  equip  or  to  furnish  any 
school  buildings,  I  think,  a  wise  one.  While 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  pay  as  you  go,  it  does 
not  seem  equitable  to  put  the  Durden  of  fur- 
nishing a  new  building  which  may  amount  to 
thousands  of  dollars  oa  the  current  expenses 
of  one  year.  Bonds  for  that  purpose,  how- 
ever, I  think  should  not  be  issued  serially  for 
the  full  limit  of  50  years.  They  might  be 
issued  so  that  all  would  be  paid  in,  say,  10  or 
15  years.  The  Bonds  should  be  paid  before 
the  furniture  wears  out  or  is  replaced. 

The  Code  does  not  provide  for  a  sinking 
fund  except  where  necessary  for  the  liouidat- 
ing  of  existing  indebtedness.  The  Bonds 
issued  hereafter  are  to  be  paid  when  they 
mature  and  the  plan  is  to  issue  them  serially, 
and  to  have  as  many  fall  due  each  year  as  can 
be  paid.  This  appears  to  be  a  wise  provision, 
as  the  Bond  with  a  definite  term  ai^ears  to  be 
more  attractive  to  investors  and  to  command 
a  better  price  in  the  market 

Section  <4q  provides  that  school  taxes  in 
districts  of  the  Third  and  the  Fourth  Oass 
shall  be  levied  upon  property  as  assessed  by  the 
County.  In  the  previous  sections  it  provides 
that  in  districts  of  the  Second  Qass  they  shall 
be  levied  on  property  as  assessed  for  City 
purposes.  This  distinction  is  not  of  any  mo- 
ment to  many  districts  of  the  Third  Qass, 
as  only  those  that  happen  to  be  cities  have  a 
separate  assessment  for  city  purposes;  but  to 
those  that  are  incorporated  as  cities  and  fall 
below  30,000  in  population  it  makes  a  serious 
reduction  in  revenue.  In  all  cities  there  are 
three  city  assessors  who  make  their  appraise- 
ment independent  of  the  County  assessment 
and  uniformly  somewhat  higher.  A  difference 
of  five  per  cent  in  valuation  in  a  city  of  20,- 
000  population  would  probably  reauce  the 
revenue  $5,000,  giving  the  School  Board  so 
much  less  money  to  spend  if  the  millage  were 
made  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  This 
shrinkage  could  be  made  up,  of  course,  by 
increasing  the  school  milkge,  but  this  is  not 
always  desirable.  It  seem  to  me  that  this  is 
a  part  of  the  Code  that  should  be  amended. 
Cities  of  less  than  30,000  should  have  the  same 
privileges  as  cities  of  more  than  30,000. 

That  clause  of  the  Code  permitting  the  col- 
lection of  school  taxes  from  employers  is,  I 
think,  a  good  one.  It  is  our  theory  &at  public 
education  is  a  proper  function  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  payment  of  the  proper  tax 
should  be  a  qualification  of  good  citizenship.* 
To  the  citizen  of  small  means  the  burden  is  a 
light  one. 

The  law  requiring  the  approval  or  the  fur- 
nishing of  plans  by  the  State  Board  is  a  radical 

departure,  but  one  that  should  be  of  benefit 
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Assuming  that  the  State  Board  will  command 
llie  fervices  of  expert,  experienced  and  liberal 
architects,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tiiat 
£mall  districts  will  be  benefited  bv  such  super- 
vision. It  is  not  likely  that  these  require- 
ments will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  hmder 
improvement  by  maintaining  a  standard  too 
costly  for  the  community  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. 

The  matter  of  the  adoption  of  text-books  is 
always  one  that  provokes  considerable  discus- 
sion. The  Code  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
district  superintendent  or  supervising  prin- 
cipal, where  there  is  one,  subject  to  veto  by 
two-thirds  of  the  school  board.  This  appears 
to  be  an  effort  to  better  conditions  and  prob- 
ably will  do  that;  but  it  is  a  question  on 
which  our  opinion  will  be  of  more  value  after 
the  new  method  has  been  tried.  It  is  of 
course  putting  into  the  law  what  has  virtually 
been  the  practice  in  many  districts. 

The  enumeration  of  children  is  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  County  assessors  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  may  be 
enq>loyed  by  the  Board.  It  transfers  the  ex- 
pense from  the  county  to  the  school  district 
but  it  is  likely  to  result  in  a  more  accurate 
enumeration^  Undoubtedly  the  pay  should  be 
by  the  name  and  not  per  diem  as  heretofore. 
I  think  that  the  Code  should  have  permitted 
the  enumeration  of  such  children  over  i6  years 
as  are  attending  schools  and  should  have  ex- 
pressly permitted  the  enumeration  of  those 
under  6  years  that  are  attending  schools. 

The  much  discussed  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion appears  in  the  Code,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  great  cause  for  alarm  in  the 
powers  delegated  to  it.  The  salary  fixed  upon 
for  County  Superintendents  does  not  seem  too 
high,  and  as  they  are  to  be  paid  by  the  State, 
it  is  right  that  the  State  representatives  should 
name  it 

Section  1302  makes  a  radical  change  in  pro- 
hibiting any  teacher  not  now  employed  in 
teaching  from  teaching  more  than  five  terms 
on  a  provisional  certificate.  This  is  a  good 
idea.  While  the  possession  of  a  high-grade 
certificate  is  not  in  itself  an  evidence  of  effi- 
ciency it  is  an  evidence  of  interest  in  the  work. 
If  a  teacher  is  satisfied  to  troll  along  on  a. 
provisional  certificate  indefinitely,  that  teacher 
has  not  the  same  ambition  as  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  and  devotes  the  time  necessar^r  to 
prepare  for  a  permanent  certificate  examina- 
tion. The  same  principle  is  involved  in  section 
1306  which  prohibits  the  renewal  of^  a  pro- 
fessional certificate  more  than  three  times. 

The  Code  virtually  provides  a  High  School 
education    for    every   child    desiring    it,    and 

groperly  provides  in  detail  the  mode  of  col- 
;cting  the  cost  of  such  education  where  the 
pupil  attends  a  High  School  outside  of  the 
district — ^no  High  School  existing  in  the  pupil's 
own  district. 

It  provides  for  a  charge  for  Tuition,  Text- 
Books  and  Supplies,  and  the  State  Board  has 
ruled  that  Tuition  means  nothing  but  pay  for 
instruction.  This  leaves  out  the  items  of  cost 
and  maintenance  of  the  building.  The  argu- 
nrent  is  that  those  items  are  not  increased 
materially  by  the  few  pupils  so  admitted,  and 
that  to  encourage  education  the  burden  should 


rest  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  smaller  dis- 
tricts. This  may  be  a  liberal  view,  but  if  a 
district  with  a  High  School  received  manr 
pupils  from  outside  districts  in  the  end  it 
would  be  forced  to  provide  more  ample  accom- 
modations and  to  increase  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance. It  would  then  be  directly  carrying 
part  of  the  burden  of  the  other  districts.  & 
seems  to  me  that  this  matter  could  be  com- 
promised by  permitting  the  district  maintaiii- 
mg  the  High  School  to  charge  the  actual  cost 
on  a  prescribed  schedule,  addlxur  in  gji  item 
l>ut  relieving  the  outlying  district  by  havins 
the  State  pay  a  proportion  of  the  bill.  One- 
third  or  one-fourth  would  be  about  the  rigfai 
proportion. 

Section  2108  providing  for  $3.00  per  day  psy 
to  all  teachers  attending  Institute,  in  addition 
to  the  compensation  provided  in  the  contracb^ 
is  certainly  not  a  wise  provision  as  it  stands. 
In  our  town  it  is  simply  an  addition  of  $15 
per  year  to  their  salary.  We  have  always  inid 
the  teachers  their  regular  salary  for  attod- 
ance  at  Institute  and,  as  the  Institute  is  held 
in  their  own  town,  there  has  been  no  eicpcnse 
attached  to  such  attendance.  A  better  pla 
would  be  to  guarantee  to  the  teacbers  &ir 
full  salary  for  the  Institute  week  and  an 
allowance  for  mileage  that  would  cover  the 
expense  of  attendance,  when  the  Institote  ii 
held  outside  their  own  towiu 

Section  2603  provides  that  in  districts  of  die 
Second  and  the  Third  Qass  the  accounts  slnfl 
be  audited  annually  by  two  auditors  appointed 
by  the  Court.  All  Second  Oass  districts  asd 
such  of  the  Third  Class  as  are  cities  hate 
a  City  Controller.  It  would  be  much  betta. 
in  my  opinicMi,  to  have  the  bills  audited 
monthly  by  the  Controller  before  paymcst 
This  was  the  practice  in  our  town  before  fix 
adoption  of  the  Code,  and  it  certainly  would  be 
better  to  have  an  illegal  bill  held  up  befoR 
payment,  and  to  prevent  the  incurring  of  13k 
expenditures  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  tfeoa 
to  have  it  run  to  the  end  of  the  year  before 
it  is  held  up  and  probably  surcharged.  Ob 
this  question  I  should  like  to  have  the  opiniaB 
of  other  cities  affected. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Section  2032,  per- 
mitting the  State  to  purchase  outright  any 
Normal  School,  will  result  ultimately  in  a 
better  system  for  training  teachers.  Some  of 
the  Normal  Schools  no  doi^  have  produced 
good  teachers,  and  I  personally  know  some 
very  good  teachers  that  have  graduated  froa 
Normal  Schools,  but  I  am  forced  to  admit  tint 
I  also  know  some  very  poor  ones.  The  faidt 
must  be  in  the  low  standard  permitted  at  the 
Normal  School.  A  school  director  of  V^ 
service  once  told  me  that  he  never  heard  oi 
any  one  attending  Normal  School  and  not 
getting  a  diploma  of  some  sort  It  probably  is 
not  as  bad  as  that,  but  we  know  that  theie 
is  no  such  weeding  out  of  poor  material  and 
indifferent  workers  as  is  witnessed  after  eveiy 
term  at  our  smaller  colleges  and  larger  obh 
versities.  It  may  be  that  the  commercial  end 
of  the  Normal  Schools  is  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible. 

Trained  teachers  are  wanted  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  means  will  be  devised  to  fumisk 
good  ones  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  teacher. 
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The  plan  of  the  State  University  as  operated 
in  the  Western  States  may  be  investigated 
with  profit. 

The  article  of  the  Code  referring  to  a  Re- 
tirement fund  or  to  i>en5ions  of  course  falls 
short  of  what  the  friends  of  pension  funds 
would  desire.  They  would  like  a  State  Pen- 
sion irrespective  of  local  conditions.  Perhaps 
the  time  may  come  when  that  will  be  possible 
but  the  framers  of  the  Code  wisely  kept  away 
from  that  point  while  giving  permission  to 
local  boards  to  establish,  contribute  to  and 
administer  a  teachers'  retirement  fund  and  to 
make  such  contracts  in  electing  teachers  as 
will  compel  a  reasonable  contribution  each 
year  to  said  fund. 

In  my  opinion,  the  principle  of  pensions  is 
right,  not  because  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  it 
any  more  than  anyone  employed  in  the  other 
vocations — (we  know  he  is  not) — but  because 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  service.  In  a  school 
district  of  any  sise,  though  it  have  no  tenure 
of  office,  it  IS  the  common  rule  to  continue 
to  dect  teachers  after  they  have  outlived  their 
usefulness,  unless  they  voluntarily  retire. 
This  keeps  them  on  the  pay  roll  at  full  salary 
and  few  districts  are  able  financially  to  stand 
the  burden  of  hiring  some  one  else  to  do  their 
work.  It  would  be  inhuman  to  turn  them 
adrift  if  they  have  no  competence — ^and  few 
have.  It  would  be  more  sensible  and  better 
for  the  service  to  retire  them  on  half-pay  and 
fill  their  places  with  competent  teachers.  The 
Code  as  it  stands  now  permits  local  Pension 
funds  and  after  the  public  or  a  considerable 
portion  of  tiie  public  has  become  used  to  the 
idea  of  pensions  and  has  seen  its  working  it 
will  be  time  to  ask  for  a  state  law  and  state 
pensions. 

The  plan  of  apportioning  the  State  appro- 
priation i»  changed  by  eliminating  that  part 
of  it  that  took  into  consideration  the  number 
of  taxables  in  the  district.  This  is  a  proper 
change,  as  it  is  hard  to  see  what  the  nunroer  of 
taxables  has  to  do  with  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cating children.  If  the  taxables  were  to  be 
educated,  the  vaort  there  were  the  more  money 
would  be  required;  but  as  it  is  the  children 
who  are  to  be  educated  it  would  seem  that  the 
apportionment  should  take  into  account  that 
necessity.  In  dividing  the  funds  the  consider- 
ation of  the  number  of  teachers  employed  is 
of  course  a  wise  plan,  as  it  encourages  the 
reduction  of  the  ratio  of  children  to  teachers. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  might  be  saved  bv  count- 
ing' only  the  children  that  are  attending  the 
schools  and  not  those  living  in  the  districts 
who  are  receiving  private  instruction.  It 
would  seem  that  as  the  State  distributes  the 
money  to  help  the  local  districts  carry  the 
burden  of  educating  the  children,  it  is  foolish 
:o  consider  those  children  whom  the  districts 
ire  not  educating  either  through  their  failure 
x>  enforce  the  compulsory  act  or  through  the 
ack  of  necessity  since  the  children  are  receiv- 
fifr  private  instruction. 

Afirain  the  plan  of  distribution  might  be 
rurther  simplified  by  using  only  the  number  of 
sachers  envployed  as  a  basis.  In  a  general 
iray  the  number  of  teachers  employed  indicates 
approximately  the  number  of  children  in  the 


schools,  and  as  their  pay  is  by  far  the  largest 
item  of  expense  it  would  be  a  fair  basis  on 
which  to  apply  relief  to  the  expense. 

The  Code  is  silent,  whether  by  design*  or 
accident,  as  to  the  time  of  payment  of  the 
State  appropriation.  We  have  all  had  our  ex- 
perience in  this,  and  I  suppose  that  no  school 
director  yet  understands  why  an  appropriation 
made  to  assist  in  the  running  of  schools 
shouM  arrive  after  the  year  has  expired,  and 
in  some  cases  five  months  after  the  New  Year 
has  commenced — ^this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  State  Treasury  has  the  money  at  its 
disposal 

The  Code  imposes  on  the  Board  the  duty  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  levy  a  tax  based 
on  expenditures,  and  expressly  provides  in  Sec- 
tion 563  that  the  annual  state  appropriation 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in  making  that 
calculation.  The  Board  is  then  to  go  ahead 
spending  all  the  funds  available;  but  at  the 
end  of  about  the  6th  or  7th  month  it  will  be 
''broke"  unless  the  state  appropriation  is  re- 
ceived by  that  time,  and,  judging  by  the  past, 
such  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case.  The  Board 
will  then  be  forced  to  make  a  temporary  loan 
while  the  monev  due  it  from  the  state  is  on 
hand  but  is  held  back  because  of  red  tape.  It 
has  been  the  practice  in  our  town  to  use  the 
money  that  comes  in  early  on  next  year's 
taxes,  but  with  the  elimination  oi  the  rebate 
formerly  allowed  for  prepayment  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  any  taxes  coming  in  before 
September.  In  the  past,  whenever  we  have 
asked  for  the  reason  of  the  long  delay  in 
sending  the  appropriation,  we  have  always  been 
told  the  story  of  how  at  one  time,  when  the 
appropriation  was  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  some  districts  ran  their  schools  as  long 
as  that  monev  held  out,  and  when  it  had  all 
been  spent  collected  no  school  taxes. 

I  do  not  see  how  such  could  be  the  case 
now  with  the  compulsory  minimum  term  of 
seven  months  but  such  a  situation  could  be 
absolutely  prevented  by  requiring  an  affidavit 
before  payment  of  the  state  appropriation  that 
the  tax  had  been  levied  and  a  proportion-  of, 
say,  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  had  been  col- 
lected. Then  after  that  affidavit  had  been 
furnished,  let  the  State  Treasurer  mail  a  check 
to  arrive  not  later  than  two  months  before  the 
end  of  the  term.  This  grrievance  of  the  local 
districts  is  of  such  long  standing  that  I  think 
any  comment  on  the  Code  is  not  complete 
without  a  reference  to  this  important  ill  that 
was  not  corrected. 

The  Code  has  so  much  good  in  it  that  we 
can  bear  with  its  faults  till  such  time  as  they 
can  be  corrected,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  on 
such  occasions  as  this  that  we  look  for  that 
criticism  which  will  eventually  bring  out  the 
faults  that  are  to  be  corrected. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Downes,  Superintendent  of  the 
Harrisburg  schools,  then  gave  a  talk  on 

THE  CODE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
suppose  it  is  not  in  order  at  this  time,  after  aH 
that  Dr.  Hamilton  has  said  this  morning,  to 
perpetrate  a  joke.    But  I  have  a  friend  who  is 
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very  nervous  before  he  gets  up  to  speak.  One 
day,  as  he  arose  to  speak,  he  said  he  felt  very 
much  like  the  nurse  of  a  little  girl  who  said 
to  her  mother  that  she  would  like  to  change 
her  prayer  and  take  the  prayer  of  the  nurse, 
llie  mamma  said :  "  Well,  what  is  the  nurse's 
prayer?"  The  little  girl  replied  that  every 
morning  before  the  nurse  got  out  of  bed  she 
said:  "Oh,  Lord,  must  I  get  up."  Now,  the 
reason  that  I  feel  very  much  like  that  friend 
of  mine  is  that  onlv  yesterday  I  was  asked  to 
take  the  part  on  the  program  of  some  other 
gentleman  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  and 
ever  since  that  time  I  have  been  attending  this 
meeting  or  sleeping  or  eating ;  so  that  vou  will 
pardon  me  if  these  tiioughts  are  rather  dis- 
connected, or  rather  poorly  arranged  and 
poorly  presented. 

I  have  no  issue  this  morning— I  want  you  to 
imderstand  that — with  the  Normal  School. 
The  Normal  Schools  are  doing  better  work 
than  ever  before,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  perfect  yet  When  they  are  perfect, 
and  we  are  all  perfect,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  further  work  on  our  part  They  have  much 
better  teaching  and  much  better  teachers  than 
ever  before ;  better  courses*  of  study  than  ever 
before;  and  greater  unity^  than  ever  before. 
Neither  do  I  nave  issue  this  morning  with  the 
School  Code,  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  think  it  is 
pretty  genersdly  agreed  that  the  School  Code  is 
working  itself  out  It  is  not  agreed  that 
there  are  no  imperfections  in  it  It  is  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us 
are  endeavoring  to  assist  in  working  out  the 
Code;  in  seeing  what  is  in  it;  seeing  what  it 
will  do ;  and,  though  some  of  us  were  opposed 
to  some  features  of  it  when  it  came  before  the 
Legislature,  we  are  now  honestly  endeavoring 
to  work  it  out,  or  allow  it  to  work  out  itself, 
in  the  best  way  possible.  I  have  heard  many 
commendations  regarding  certain  features  of 
fht  code  that  received  the  greatest  criticism  at 
the  time  it  was  before  the  Legislature.  Take 
the  matter  of  reducing  the  number  of  school 
directors,  for  example.  I  doubt  whether  you 
could  get  more  than  a  handful  to-day  who 
would  choose  to  go  back  to  the  large  school 
board,  as  it  was  before  the  law  went  into 
effect  Likewise  with  many  other  provisions. 
But  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  we  have  no 
issue  with  the  School  Code  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  what  I  am  going  to  say  this  morning  may 
not  be  of  immediate  interest  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  in  the  audience ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  some  of  us  are  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  we  want  your  aid  in  bringing  about  what 
we  desire  to  accomplish.  We  were  told  at 
the  time  the  Code  was  before  the  Legislature 
to  keep  still;  that  we  needed  a  Code  and  we 
ou^ht  to  overlook  certain  features,  defects,  or 
omissions,  with  the  understanding  that  after 
we  succeeded  in  getting  a  Code  we  might  come 
before  succeeding  L^slatures  and  have  it 
modified,  and  in  that  way  all  parties  who  might 
be  dissatisfied  could  become  satisfied. 

Now  the  Code  does  not  recognize  the 
Teadier*s  Training  School.  I  want  to  present 
a  few  cases  by  way  of  illustration.  First  take 
the  case  of  two  high  school  graduates — ^we  will 
say  graduates  of  a  four-year  course  in  any  of 
our  high  schools  in  second  or  third  class  dis- 


tricts. One  of  these  graduates  goes  two  years 
to  a  normal  school,  receives  a  normal  cer- 
tificate, which  in  turn  is  good  for  two  years 
without  further  examination^  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time;  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
school  board  where  that  person  teaches  and  the 
Superintendent  of  schools,  she  may  receive  a 
normal  diploma,  which  is  good  for  all  time  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  other  girl 
goes  to  the  city  training  school.  She  does  not 
spend  the  two  years  in  the  city  training  school 
reviewing  the  science  which  she  has  already 
had  in  the  high  school,  and  which  she  would 
review  if  she  went  to  the  Normal  School 
She  does  not  spend  a  large  part  of  her  time 
reviewing  Latin,  Greek,  German,  etc  She 
does  not  spend  a  larffe  part  of  her  time  on 
plane  geometry,  solid  geometry,  etc  She 
spends  all  the  time  of  that  two  years  in  re- 
viewing the  elementary  branches,  in  stndying 
under  competent  instruction  technical  sub- 
jects that  are  directly  pertinent  to  the  wock 
that  she  has  in  mind,  and  in  observation  and 
practice  of  teaching.  She  is  graduated  from 
the  training  school,  secures  employment  under 
a  superintendent  and  has  to  teach  fonr  full 
^ears,  with  a  number  of  examinations,  before 
It  is  possible  for  her  to  get  a  permanent  cer- 
tificate. Now,  in  ^te  of  the  fact  that  die  is 
a  graduate  of  a  four-year  course  in  the  logh 
school  and  has  studied  all  of  the  branches 
which  I  am  going  to  enumerate  here — under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  PnbHc 
Instruction,  hy  the  way,  for  now  we  have  four 
high  school  inspectors — ^in  spite  of  this  fact 
she  has  to  be  examined  not  once,  but  more  than 
once  in  a  majority  of  these  branches;  and, 
finally,  in  order  to  get  her  permanent  cer- 
tificate, she  has  to  pass  over  again  examina- 
tions in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  geography,  English  grammar, 
arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  history  of  the 
United  States  and  Pennsylvania,  Civil  Govern- 
ment, including  State  and  local  government 
school  management  and  methods  of  teachta^ 
and  the  following  subjects,  the  majority  oi 
which  she  has  already  taken  in  the  high  school; 
vocal  music,  drawing,  physical  geography,  ele- 
mentary botany,  plane  geometry,  dementary 
zoology,  general  history,  elementary  physics^ 
English  literature,  and  four  books  of  pedago^ 
recommended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  Now,  I  submit  to  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  if  this  state  of  affairs  is  fair. 

Or,  take  the  case  of  two  grammar  school 
graduates.  We  will  say  they  are  graduates  of 
a  nine-years'  course  from  the  grammar  schodt 
just  for  illustration.  Now,  one  of  these  grun- 
mar  school  graduates  goes  to  our  high  school, 
or  any  four-year  high  school,  is  graduated 
from  that  institution,  and  then  takes  two  years 
in  a  teachers  training  school — six  vears  in  aD — 
four  of  academic  training  and  two  years 
straight  pedagogical  training.  What  does  she 
get?  She  gets  absolutely  no  recogmtioa — 
nothing  whatever  from  the  State;  no  recogni- 
tion in  this  School  Code.  She  has  to  begin 
right  at  the  bottom  and  pass  these  examina- 
tions under  the  Su]>erintendent,  as  though  she 
had  no  special  training  at  all,  and  then  has  to 
wait  four  years  more  before  she  can  get  a 
permanent   certificate.     The   otiier   girl    goes 
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directly  to  the  Normal  School  from  the  nine- 
year  course  of  the  grammar  school.  She 
spends  fonr  years  in  the  Normal  School,  in- 
stead of  six  years  that  the  other  girl  has 
spent,  but  at  Uie  end  of  that  four  years,  she 
receives  a  permanent  certificate.  Now,  in  the 
one  case  we  have  a  girl  who  has  spent  six 
years  in  actual  study — two  ^ears  along  lines 
that  are  directly  connected  with  her  work.  In 
the  other  case  four  years  have  been  spent,  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  time  as  in  the  first 
case— not  more— has  been  spent  in  work  on 
subjects  directhr  connected  with  her  work.  In 
the  one  case  the  student  gets  nothing;  in  the 
other  case  she  gets  a  permanent  certificate. 

Again,  let  us  take  another  instance  of  two 
high  school  graduates.  Both  are  in  the  same 
class  and  are  graduated  at  the  same  time. 
One  of  these  girls  goes  to  the  training  school 
for  two  years.  She  has  no  money  to  go  to  the 
Normal  School.  Think  of  the  thousands  of 
girls  that  cannot  go  to  the  normal  schools. 
They  are  debarred  from  this  privilege  and 
suffer  for  it  One  of  these  girls  goes  to  the 
training  school  for  two  years.  The  other 
begins  teaching  inunediately.  The  one  that 
goes  into  teaching  immediately,  after  passing 
examination  under  the  superintendent,  at  $40 
a  month,  makes,  in  eight  months,  $320  a  year, 
of  ^640  in  the  two  years.  The  other  one,  who 
desires  to  fit  herself  especially  for  the  work, 
or  whom  the  dty  requires  to  pursue  additional 
work,  comes  out  at  the  end  01  two  years  with- 
out earning  a  cent  and,  with  two  vears  of 
professional  equipment,  but  gets  absolutelv  no 
legal  recognition  over  and  a^ove  that  of  the 
one  who  went  directly  into  teaching. 

Take  the  following  cases :  One  a  high  school 
graduate  and  also  a  training  school  graduate, 
making  six  years  training  beyond  the  grammar 
school;  the  other  without  education  from 
cither.  You  know  as  well  as  I  know  that  there 
are  many  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  going 
directly  from  the  g^'ammar  school  into  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  The  one  girl  makes  her 
money  for  six  years,  while  the  other  one  is  in 
school  for  six  ycars.^  The  one  in  school  for 
six  years  gets  nothing  over  and  above  the 
other  not  in  school.  These  are  only  a  few 
illustrations  I  have  brought  before  you  to  caU 
you  attention  to  the  bare  facts  and  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  rest  of  my  discussion  which 
will  be  short 

Now,  the  normal  schools  of  the  state  cannot 
supply  the  demand.  This  is  a  well  known 
iact  What  must  we  do,  if  the  normal  schools 
cannot  supi^y  the  demand?  We  might  employ 
a  grammar  school  graduate,  or  one  with  a 
year  or  two  in  the  nigh  school,  or  we  mi^ht 
take  the  graduates  of  our  high  schools,  examine 
them,  keep  them  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  for  a  period,  in  classes,  and 
onploy  them.  But  we  do  not  do  this.  We 
are  tiying  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
fession. We  are  trying  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  Normal  School  supply.  We 
could  take  girls  without  special  training;  we 
tutve  a  legal  right  to  do  it  But  that  lowers 
the  profession,  or  standards  of  the  profession. 
It  lowers  the  standards  of  certification.  So, 
jn  order  to  meet  the  needs  we  organize  the 
Training  School;  put  these  girls  in  our  train- 


ing school  for  two  full  years;  prepare  them 
for  the  work  and  get  nothing  for  it-^abso- 
lutely  no  recognition  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvsinia.  I  submit  to  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, whether  this  is  real  justice?  Now,  I 
personallv  mentioned  this  matter  to  some  of 
the  members  on  the  Code  Commission,  but  I 
could  not  convince  them,  and  I  have  talked 
with  some  of  them  since  the  law  was  enacted, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  convince  them  even 
yet  that  these  training  schools  should  be  recog- 
nized at  alL  I  do  not  assume  for  a  moment 
that  the  provisions  of  certification  in  the 
School  Code  were  drawn  in  the  interest  of 
the  normal  schools,  to  force  all  of  the  young 
men  and  young  women  who  want  to  teach  into 
the  Normal  School.  No,  I  would  not  assume 
that,  for  we  are  told  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
It  remains  the  fact,  nevertheless,  that  the 
normal  schools  cannot  supply  the  demand  in 
Pennsylvania,  not  by  half ;  and  should  we  not, 
in  tr}ring  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  teacher, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  certification  in  these 
cities,  have  some  little  recognition?  There  is 
only  one  argument  against  it,  which  I  will 
present  later. 

I  am  going  to  explain  to  you  now.  as  an 
illustration  of  the  training  schools  01  Penn- 
sylvania, our  own  training  school.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  applicant  is  graduated  from  the 
high  school— and  she  cannot  enter  the  training 
school  until  she  has  been  graduated — she  must 
pass  muster  before  the  principal  of  the  high 
school.  The  high  school  principal  must  say 
to  the  school  board  of  Harrisburg  that  these 
girls  who  are  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
training  school  01  Harrisburg  have  the  promise 
of  becoming  successful  teachers.  If  he  does 
not  say  that,  we  do  not  take  them  and  cannot 
take  them.  The  normal  school  doesn't  do  that 
muchw  We  had  a  dass  enter  our  training 
school  one  year  ago  last  fall.  The  class  num- 
bered over  twenty.  All  passed  muster  before 
the  principal  of  the  high  schod.  How  many 
do  you  suppose  are  in  Uiat  class  now?  Some- 
body suggested  this  morning  that  there  were 
not  very  many  normal  school  girh  turned  out 
along  the  way.  I  know  there  are  a  great 
many,  however,  turned  down  by  the  faculty 
before  the  State  Board  comes  to  examine. 
But  how  many,  do  you  think,  are  left  in  this 
class  of  over  twenty?  Just  eleven.  The  rest 
are  out,  for  in  spite  of  die  fact  that  they  gave 
good  promise  before  they  entered,  we  soon 
learned  that  they  did  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions, and  we  reduced  that  number,  for  the 
sake  of  the  profession,  from  over  twenty  to 
eleven.  We  are  taking  care  of  the  profession. 
I  have  no  doubt  other  cities  are  doing  the 
same  thing. 

What  do  these  girls  study?  They  study  all 
of  the  usual  pedagogical  subjects — ^history  of 
educationj  school  management,  psychology,  etc. 
They  review  all  the  elementary  branches,  just 
as  the  normal  ^  schools  review  them  in  the 
senior  year,  besides  spending  at  least  one-half 
of  the  entire  senior  year  in  the  observation 
and  practice  of  teaching  under  our  best  teach- 
ers in  this  city.  We  send  them  to  the  best 
teachers  we  have,  for  observation  and  prac- 
tice. At  the  end  of  two  jrears  they  are  gradu- 
ated,   examined   by    the    superintendent   and 
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given  provisional  certificates,  and  must  keep 
that  certificate  for  two  years  before  they  can 
get  a  professional  certificate,  and  then  only 
upon  examination,  and  again  go  on  two  years 
more  before  they  can  get  a  permanent  cer- 
tificate. I  claini,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
this  whole  matter  is  an  injustice  to  the  cities 
that  are  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
profession  and  trying  to  train  their  own 
teachers;  that  are  trying  to  provide  teachers 
who  are  fitted  for  the  profession,  rather  than 
taking  them  from  necessity — because  the 
normal  schools  cannot  supply  thenv— out  of 
their  high  schools  and  grammar  schools. 

Now,  there  is  legislation  needed,  to  my 
mind,  just  here.  Personally  I  would  not  want 
to  ask  too  much.  I  understand  there  is  a 
resohition  comin£[  before  this  body  whidi  asks 
for  the  same  nghts  for  our  city  training 
schools  as  for  the  normal  schools.  While  I 
should  like  to  see  the  resolution  pass,  per- 
sonally I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  provided 
some  provision  might  be  made  whereby  we  can 
permanently  certify  these  graduates  in  our  own 
districts.  The  normal  school  diploma  is  good 
all  over  the  State  of  Pennsy4vania.  Our  cer- 
tificates certainly  ought  to  be  good  in  Harris- 
burg.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  have 
these  teachers  submitted  to  these  trials  year  in 
and  year  out.  We  ought  to  have  some  law 
providing  that  city  training  schools,  having  a 
course  of  two  years  or  more,  should  require 
for  admission  graduation  from  a  four-year 
high  school  course.  We  want  these  schools 
to  do  their  work  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction;  and  we 
want  these  graduates  to  receive  certificates 
upon  their  ^aduation  entitling  them  to  teach 
in  the  district  in  which  their  certificates  are 
issued,  without  further  examination,  for  two 
full  years,  and,  upon  the  expiration  of  these 
two  full  years,  to  receive  other  certificates 
which  shall  entitle  them  to  teach  permanently 
in  the  district  in  which  the  certificates  have 
been  granted  or  issued.    That  is  all  we  ask. 

Now,  there  is  just  one  argument  against 
this.  I  have  never  heard  but  one.  There  may 
be  others,  I  do  not  know.  The  one  argument 
I  have  heard  is  the  argument  against  inbreed- 
ine.  The  fact  is  that  even  with  these  training 
schools  we  cannot  supply  our  demands.  For  a 
number  of  years  past,  here  in  Harrisburg,  we 
have  had  just  as  many  normal  graduates  enter 
the  teaching  profession  as  graduates  of  our 
own  training  school;  so  that,  so  far  as  the 
inbreeding  goes,  with  respect  to  this  city  at 
least,  there  is  nothing  in  it  But  this  argument 
of  inbreeding  is  very  much  more  of  an  argu- 
ment along  the  lines  of  theory  than  it  is  an 
argument  along  the  lines  of  actual  practice — 
not  much  in  the  argument.  We  might  present 
the  same  arg^ument  with  respect  to  the  normal 
school.  Practically  all  of  them  take  teachers 
from  the  student  body,  from  the  seniors,  and 
train  them  in.  Isn't  that  inbreeding?  It  is  the 
same  thing. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  all 
I  have  to  say,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  taken 
too  much  time. 

Supt.  W.  L.  Phillips,  of  Lansdowne,  who 
was  to  have  spoken  next,  had  to  leave  to 


catch  a  train,  but  extended  his  greetings, 
heartily  approved  of  the  work  of  the  con- 
vention, and  spoke  of  the  inspiration  re- 
ceived from  attending  its  sessions. 

President  Jennings  then  expressed  tiie 
hope  that  a  resolution  providing  that  tiie 
State  Directors  Association  should  become 
a  part  or  Department  of  the  Pennsylyania 
State  Educational  Association,  would  be  em- 
bodied in  the  report  of  the  Committee  oo 
Resolutions.  He  thought  such  action  should 
be  taken,  as  it  would  be  of  mutual  benefit 
to  the  directors  and  superintendents  to  again 
be  associated  together. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Tredway,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations,  presented  their 
report  as  follows: 

OFFICERS  FOR  NEXT  Y£AK« 

President— -J.  Milton  Lute,  Llanerch,  Ddi- 
ware  county. 

1st  Vice  President — Maj.  F.  D.  Beary,  Afles- 
town,  Lehigh  county. 

2nd  Vice  President— P.  J.  McGinty,  Qlf- 
phant,  Lackawanna  county. 

3rd  Vice  President— Wm.  G.  Davis.  Mc- 
Keesport,  Allegheny  county. 

Recording  Secretary— Rev.  R  S.  Hassler, 
Grove  City,  Mercer  county. 

Corresponding  Secretary— W.  M.  Bowea, 
Chester,  Delaware  county. 

Treasurer— J.  W.  Howarth,  Glen  Riddle, 
Delaware  county. 

Executive  Committee— J.  C.  Brown,  Blooms- 
burg,  Columbia  county;  H.  A.  Boyer,  Harri»- 
burg,  Dauphin  county;  J.  Newton  Rhoddk 
Reading,  Berks  coimty;  Samuel  R.  McQnre; 
Braddock,  Allegheny  county;  Charles  IL 
Magee,  Easton,  Northampton  county. 

Legislative  Committee — H.  M.  Lessw;  Potts- 
town,  Montgomery  county;  M.  H.  Hemun^ 
Wilkinsburg,  Alle^eny  county;  C.  L.  Shaver, 
Somerset  county;  T.  G.  Magce,  Altoona,  Blair 
county ;  A.  E.  Bunaf or4  WUkesbarre,  Luzene 
county;  Dr.  J.  D.  Orr,  Leechburg,  Armstrong 
county. 

National  Delegates — ^T.  J.  Jennings^  Scras- 
ton,  Lackawanna  county;  Franklin  Smedl^, 
Philadelphia. 

Alternates — Dr.  Cameron  Schultz,  DanviDe, 
Montour  county;  Raymond  O'Rourke,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  county. 

State  Delegates — George  E.  Colvin,  Warren, 
Warren  county;  Rev.  N.  F.  Schmidt, 
Schwenksville,  Montgomery  county;  W.  H. 
McCrea,  Newville,  Cumberland  county. 

Alternates — ^Thomas  F.  Harrison.  Dnnmore. 
Lackawanna  county;  Capt  J.  B.  Keeoan, 
Greensbur^  Westmoreland  county;  Thomas 
Sheridan,  Pittston,  Luzerne  county. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the 
gentlemen  above  named,  which  was  done 
and  they  were  duly  elected. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Boyer,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  then  presented  their 
report  as  follows: 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

Harrisburg,  February  2,  1912. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Directors' 

Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Edu- 
cational Association: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Your  Committee 
on  Resolutions  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing for  your  consideration  and,  we  trust, 
approval 

We  heartily  endorse  the  following  resolu- 
tion: "Resolved,  That  the  Conmiittee  on 
Legislation  prepare  a  bill  to  be  presented  to 
the  next  Legislature  amending  the  School 
Code  so  that  graduates  of  our  city  Training 
Schools  shall  be  granted  permanent  state  cer- 
tificates under  the  same  conditions  as  gradu- 
ates of  our  State  Normal  Schools  are  granted 
State  Normal  Diplomas,  and  that  the  bill  so 
^epared  be  presented  to  this  Convention  at  its 
next  session"  This  resolution  is  accompanied 
by  the  signature  of  the  directors  of  McKees- 
port,  Johnstown,  Chester,  Reading  and  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  meets  with  the  hearty  support 
and  approval  of  your  committee. 

We  further  reconmiend  that  the  resolution 
be  approved  which  reads  as  follows:  "Re- 
solved, That  the  State  Directors'  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  become  a  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association." 
This  resolution  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  formality 
by  and  through  which  the  directors'  branch 
will  become  a  part  of  the  association  men- 
tioned, which  we  believe  is  the  desire  of  all 
directors  present 

We  also  endorse  and  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolution:  "Whereas, 
those  interested  in  the  cause  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  better  educational  advantages  and 
entrusted  with  the  drafting  of  our  new  School 
Code  see  and  recognize  tiie  important  neces- 
sity of  providing  help  for  our  County  Super- 
intendents of  Schools  that  the  work  may  be 
more  carefully  supervised:  Whereas,  our 
Legislature  approved  of  the  idea  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  School  Code  containing  said  pro- 
visions: Whereas,  there  has  not  as  yet  been 
any  money  appropriated  to  maintain  said 
assistants;  therefore  be  it  Resolved,  that  we, 
the  Delegates  to  the  17th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Directors'  Department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Educational  Association,  in 
regular  session  assembled  in  the  Ci^  of 
Harrisburg,  desire  to  go  on  record  as  heartily 
endorsing  said  creation  and  strongly  recom- 
mending that  the  next  session  of  our  Legis- 
lature appropriate  additional  money  necessary 
to  provide  for  expense  thus  incurred.  Be  it 
further  Resolved,  that  our  Delegates  and 
Members  of  School  Boards  appeal  to  the 
State  Senators  and  Representatives  from  their 
respective  districts  and  counties  to  aid  and 
assist  in  securing  an  appropriation  so  this 
portion  of  our  Code  can  be  complied  with ;  and 
be  it  further  Resolved,  Uiat  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  furnished  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  for  publication." 

We  further  recommend  that  the  thanks  of 
this  association  be  extended  to  his  Excellency, 
the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  also 
to  His  Hon.  John  K.  Royal,  Mayor  of  the 


Citv  of  Harrisburg,  for  the  excellent  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  them  in  behalf  of  the 
departments  of  government  which  they  repre- 
sent. Also  that  the  thanks  of  this  Convention 
be  extended  to  Dr.  John  D.  Fox,  as  well  as  to 
C  C.  Greer,  of  Johnstown,  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  Reed  B.  Teitrich,  Dr.  C.  E.  L. 
Keene,  David  F.  Fortney,  Supt  Samuel  Hamil- 
ton, C.  M.  Magee  and  F.  £.  Downes  for  the 
excellent  addresses  delivered  to  us  during  the 
Convention. 

Also,  that  the  thanks  of  this  body  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of 
the  City  of  Harrisburg  for  the  use  of  their 
several  buildings  in  which  to  hold  our  meet- 
ings; to  the  principals  of  the  High  Schools  of 
this  city  and  to  the  students  who  have  done 
so  much  toward  making  this  Convention  en- 
tertaining and  pleasant. 

Signed:  Mary  L.  Trescott,  William  G. 
Davis,  J.  D.  Rutledge,  H.  M.  McCoy,  and 
Harry  A.  Boyer,  chairman. 

The  report  was  adopted,  after  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  first  resolution  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding that  it  was  the  intent  to  have 
the  bill  mentioned  first  presented  to  the  As- 
sociation for  consideration  at  its  next  an- 
nual meeting,  the  resolution  being  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  words:  "And  that 
the  bill  so  prepared  be  presented  to  tihis 
convention  at  its  next  annual  session." 

Mr.  H.  M.  Lessig,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation,  presented  their  re- 
port, which  was  adopted  without  debate,  as 
follows. 

Your  committee  has  carefully  considered  the 
school  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  and 
approved  May  18^  191 1,  and  they  report  as 
follows : 

The  considerati<»i  of  the  new  School  Code, 
one  of  the  most  important  acts  in  the  history 
of  our  State  legislation,  occupied  a  large  part 
of  the  session.  The  time  is  too  short  since  its 
enacfment  to  test  the  value  of  such  dhanges 
as  have  been  made  in  our  school  laws,  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  Commission  by  which  this 
Code  was  prepared  have  done  well  for  the 
State.  The  law  is  not  perfect,  but  such 
changes  by  amendment  can  hereafter  be  made 
as  shall  seem  desirable. 

Training  schools  for  teachers  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  They  ought  to  be  under 
the  influence  and  control  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  Legislation  here  should 
be  most  carefully  considered. 

Section  540  directs  that  in  all  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  in  this 
Commonwealth  the  school  taxes  shall  be  levied 
and  assessed  upon  all  property  upon  which 
county  taxes  are  assessed.  Some  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  third  class  are  operating  under  a 
city  charter,  and  can  have  their  fax  assessed 
upon  the  valuation  as  made  by  the  city  authori- 
ties.   More  definite  legislation  is  needed  here. 

The  Code  would  have  the  auditing  of  the 
finances  of  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  class  dis- 
tricts begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  July.  Tlie 
Legislature,  by  Act  of  June  9,  191 1,  named 
the  first  Tuesday  in  December  as  die  date  for 
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beginning   this   audit     We   recommend    the 
repeal  of  this  latter  act. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  schools,  and  we  feel  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  school  boards  will  avail  them- 
selves of  this  wise  provision  of  the  School 
Code  during  the  next  school  year. 

Signed:  H.  M.  Lessig,  M.  H.  Henning, 
James  G.  Hayes.  S.  E.  Worthington,  C.  L. 
Magee,  and  C.  L.  Shaver. 

The  President  introduced  Mr.  J.  A. 
Steese,  of  Cumberland  county,  a  former 
president  of  the  Association,  who  stated 
that  owing  to  the  illness  of  J.  C.  Dight, 
chairman,  the  committee  appointed  a  year 
ago  to  prepare  a  text-book  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture  was  unable  to  present  a  report; 
that  considerable  information  has  been 
gathered  and  work  done  along  that  line  and 
he  thought  the  work  should  be  completed. 
He  therefore  made  a  motion  that  the  com- 
mittee be  continued,  which  was  agreed  to 
with  the  understanding  that  if  Mr.  Dight 
was  unable  to  go  on  with  the  work  Mr. 
Steese  should  take  charge  of  it 

Miss  Mary  L.  Trescott,  of  Wilkcs-Barre, 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  having  manual 
training  for  the  boys  and  domestic  science 
for  the  girls  taught  in  the  high  schools,  and 
urged  that  these  branches  be  introduced  so 
as  to  be  available  for  children  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  often  com- 
pelled of  necessity  to  leave  school  before 
reaching  the  high  school,  and  are  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  this  training  which  they 
80  badly  needed  when  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  homes  came  to 
them. 

The  members  were  requested  to  send  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
J.  C.  Brown,  Bloomsburg,  any  suggestions 
they  might  have  or  thitijc  of  during  the 
year  of  subjects  to  be  placed  on  the  pro- 
gram for  discussion  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  together  with  recommendations  of 
any  persons  they  might  have  in  mind  suit- 
able to  discuss  the  subjects. 

There  being  no  further  business.  Asso- 
ciation adjourned. 

MEMBERS   IN  ATTENDANCE. 

Adams — Supt  H.  Milton  Roth,  Gettysburg; 
John  H.  Stock,  Abbottstown;  J.  A.  Knotiss, 
Arendtsville;  Robt  K.  Major,  Gettysburg;  F.  A. 
Waybright,  R.  a,  Gettysburg;  C.  Arthur  Griest, 
Guernsey;  W.  C.  Alwine,  New  Oxford;  M.  F. 
Stoner,  Orrtanna. 

Allegheny — ^J.  O.  Bower,  Bellevue;  S.  R.  Mc- 
Qure,  Braddock;  W.  T.  Tredway,  Coraopolis; 
Raymond  O'Rourke,  East  Pittsburgh;  Ralph  C. 
Davis,  Homestead;  William  G.  Davis,  Wm.  J. 
Tawney,  John  D.  Evans,  McKeesport;  C  P. 
Davis,  Swissvale;  M.  H.  Henning,  J.  D.  Ander- 
son. F.  R.  Stotler,  L.  P.  Hagan,  James  G.  Sansom, 
Wilkinsburg. 


Armstrong — D.  A.  Graham,  R.  i,  Kittmnniof ; 
Dr.  J.  D.  Orr,  Leechburg. 

Beaver — E.  S.  Parson,  Ambridge;  David  C 
Locke,  Beaver. 

Bedford — M.  H.  Kramer,  Hyndman. 

Berks— W.  L.  Rhoads,  Boyertown ;  Oscar  IL 
KoUer,  Fleetwood;  G.  C.  Bordner,  Qnintoo  D. 
Herman,  Kutztown;  Wellington  M.  Bertofet, 
David  C.  Lotz,  Dr.  E.  S.  BrownmiQer,  Harry  P. 
Yost,  J.  Newton  Rhoads,  Reading;  Edward  S. 
Leinbach,  Womelsdorf;  H.  L.  Althonse,  Wyo- 
missing. 

Blair—Andrew  S.  Stayer,  Altoona;  H.  A.  Mc- 
intosh, Hollidaysburg ;  Dr.  I.  D.  Metzger,  Tyrone. 

Bradford— J.  Andrew  Wilt.  Towanda;  T.  W. 
Parsons,  Troy;  R.  B.  Allen,  Ulster;  E.  D.  Lewia^ 
Wyalusing. 

Bucks — Hugh  B.  Eastbum,  Doylestown;  Levii 
R.  Bond,  Morrisville ;  Wm.  M.  Watson,  Newtova. 

Butler— H.  R.  Sheffield,  Chicora. 

Cambria — ^Alvin  P.  Noon,  G)nemaitgh;  H.  It 
Tarr,  J.  D.  Rutledge,  Johnstown;  Homer  C 
George,  South  Fork. 

Carbon — David  J.  Pearsall,  Mauch  Chmik. 

Centre — David  F.  Fortney,  Bellefonte. 

Chester— Mrs.  Abbie  W.  Wilder,  Kennett 
Square;  Samuel  Buckwalter,  R.  5,  Phoenixville; 
J.  B.  Reif!,  Spring  City;  Miller  M.  Boyd,  West- 
town. 

Qearfield — Harry  C.  Conner,  Bomside;  Wil- 
liam Wingert,  Luthersburg. 

Clinton — ^J.  H.  Peters,  Avis;  J.  Stuart  Grouper 
Jersey  Shore;  W.  E  Mallery,  W.  H.  Rnmbcrger, 
Renovo. 

Columbia — Supt  Wm.  W.  Evans,  Bloomflbuf 
Wm.  C.  Hosier,  Benton;  B.  H.  Bower,  Berwick 
Harry  S.  Barton,  James  C  Brown,  Bloomsibaif 
John  H.  Eisenhauer,  Mifflinville. 

Cumberland— T.  Grove  Tritt,  Carlisle ;  Jas^  A 
Steese,  Mt  Holly  Springs;  C  M.  ProwvU,  Nev 
Cumberland;  E  Newton  Kirkpatrick,  Skapfita^ 
burg;  Frank  Martin,  West  Fairview. 

Dauphin — Supt  H.  V.  B.  Garver,  Middletown; 

D.  W.  Schaifner,  Enhaut;  Harry  A.  "Boftt, 
Simon  Page,  Millard  F.  Saul,  Geo.  W.  Kome^iri 
Adam  D.  Houtz,  Charles  S.  Fohl,  Harrisboig; 
Ira  W.  Hoover,  Highspire;  Isaac  W.  Hofoafl, 
Millersburg;  John  A.  Ebersole,  Penbrook. 

Delaware — W.  T.  Booth.  John  BntterworHu 
Wm.  M.  Bowen,  Chester;  Supt  W.  U  Fki^p^ 
Isaac  P.  GarretL  Lansdowne:  J.  Milton  Lot^ 
Llanerch;  Supt  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Media;  Geo.  H. 
Sauers,  Norwood;  H.  Carl  Downing,  WalHoff- 
ford. 

Elk— D.  J.  DriscoU,  St.  Marys ;  Wm.  H.  Deve- 
raux,  Wilcox. 

Erie— E.  E  Kendall,  Waterford ;  W.  S.  Fuller, 
Wattsburg. 

Fayette — ^F.  C.  Rush,  Farmington ;  Chas.  ppper> 
man,  Orient;  D.  C  Sutton,  Smithfield;  /.  B. 
Frasher,  Smock. 

Greene — H.  G.  Qayton,  Waynesburg;  J.  IL 
Gilbert,  Woodruff. 

Huntingdon — C  B.  Ewing,  Mount  Union;  Panl 
Rupert,  Saltillo. 

Jefferson — H.  M.  Cochran,  Corsica;  D.  P. 
Gourley,  Punxsutawney. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  J.  C  Taylor,  Scranton;  W. 

E.  La  Rue,  Clark's  Summit;  Edward  P.  Mooce, 
Thomas  M.  Flaunelly,  Thos.  J.  Harrison,  Dim- 
more;  Geo.  A.  Emery,  Elmhurst;  BC  D.  Potter, 
Fleetville;  John  E.  Lougheny,  Jermyn;  M.  J. 
Gaughan,  Jessup;  P.  J.  McGinQr,  George  Chjiaki 
James  Casey,  Olyphant 

Lancaster — ^Supt  P.  M.  Harbold,  Lancaster; 
A.  G.  Heisey,  Elizabethtown ;  H.  F.  McOoad. 
Manheim. 

]LAwrence — R.  E.  Beight,  Edinburg;  James  M. 
Watson.  Volant. 
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Lebanon — ^A.  L.  Risser,  R.  x,  Cornwall;  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Bruce,  Edgar  H.  Donley,  J.  H.  Seltzer, 
A.  P.  Hollinger,  Lebanon ;  £.  G.  Boesbore,  Lick- 
dale;  A.  P.  Moore,  Richland. 

Lebigfa — H.  £.  Crilley,  Allentown;  C  F. 
Wagner,  Emans ;  Henry  Brown,  Laury'a  Station ; 
Thomas  M.  Shenton,  Slatedale. 

Luzerne — Evan  R.  Jones,  EdwardsviUe ;  John 
F.  Louzer,  Wnx  H.  Bachman,  Hazleton;  Milton 
F.  Williams,  Nescopeck ;  John  J.  McNulty,  Pitts- 
ton;  Dr.  C  L.  Santee,  Wapwallopen;  Wm.  F. 
Steinhauer,  Miss  Mary  L.  Trescott,  and  A.  E. 
Bomaford,  Wilkes-Barre. 

McKean — ^John  F.  Leonard,  Jr.,  and  T.  R. 
dark,  Bradford. 

Mercer— E.  S.  Hassler,  Grove  Gty. 

Mifflin— Warren  Brindell,  Granville;  T.  H. 
Wirt,  McVeytown ;  L.  W.  Rhodes,  Newton  Hamil- 
ton. 

Monroe — Steward  Flagler,  Stroudsburg. 

Montgomery— J.  A.  McFarland,  Conshohocken ; 
C  Howard  McCarter,  Narberth ;  James  A.  Welsh, 
Norristown;  Thomas  Coulston,  Plymouth  Meet- 
ing; Hilary  M.  Lessig,  Pottstown ;  N.  F.  Schmidt, 
Schwenksville ;  E.  C.  Espenship,  West  Point 

Montour — Cameron  Shultz,  M.D.,  Jacob  Fischer. 
Jacob  M.  Shultz,  N.  Elmer  Sidler,  Danville ;  Wm. 
S.  Bogart,  R.  2,  Milton. 

Northampton — Supt  W.  D.  Landis,  Northamp- 
ton; Ray  S.  Davey,  Bangor;  Jas.  K.  Worman, 
Bath ;  Dr.  Floyd  C.  Sandt,  Chas.  M.  Magee,  Eas- 
ton;  W.  D.  Easterday,  John  Renner,  Andrew 
Bender,  and  Henry  B.  Reed,  Northampton. 

Northumberland— Supt.  L  C.  M.  Ellenberger, 
Sunbunr;  Geo.  L.  Haasr,  A.  Frank  Krause,  Mil- 
ton ;  William  J.  Muir,  John  Harris.  H.  F.  Lewis, 
Peter  Barr.  Shamokinj  John  H.  Klase,  Snyder^ 
town ;  W.  N.  Leeser,  C  A  Shipe,  Sunbury ;  Wm. 
L  Nesbit,  Lewisburg,  Union  Co. 

Philadelphia— William  Mclntyre,  Philadelphia; 
Franklin  Smedley,  Frankford. 

Pike— Walter  Vetterlein,   Paupack. 

Potter— E.  Alton  Earle,  Austin ;  C  E.  Hosley, 
Brookland. 

Schuylkill — SupL  Livingston  Seltzer,  Potts- 
JiUe;  W.  C  Kepner,  Orwigsburg-  Rev.  A.  S. 
Menglc.  Port  Ointon;  Thoa.  W.  Swalm,  M.D., 

Snyder— J.  A.  Eichman.  Globe  Mills;  Jno.  S. 
Kauffman  and  M.  I.  Potter,  Middleburg:  Ira 
Baser,  Winfield. 

Somerset— James  Maust,  Elk  Lick ;  Wilson  A. 
Btfrow,  R.  D..  Friedens ;  E.  M.  Beachly,  Meyers- 
uue. 

Sullivan— B.  T.  Martin,  Dushore;  J.  A.  Hcls- 
man,  Mildred;  Harry  B.  Armer,  Muncy  Valley; 
Harvey  A.  Hess,  Nordmont. 

Susquehanna— S.  Fitch  Breed.    Kingsley. 

Tio^a— R.   R.   Mclnroy,   Middleburg  Cintre. 

Umon— J.  N.  Glover,  Vicksburg. 

Venango— W.  A.  Service,  Utica. 
ti  *l?7^°^?upt.  Qyde  S.  Knaop,  Warren ;  David 

w^*'??'  ^■^•'  Russell :  Geo.  E.  Colvin,  Warren. 

Washington— P.  G.  Walker,  Cecil;  John  L. 
^^S?  Taylorstown ;  T.  G.  McQeary,  Washington. 

Wayne — Geo.  Ehrhart,  Newfoundland:  BLLan- 
cwter.  South  Sterling. 

Westmoreland— Richard  T.  Hugus,  Jeannette; 
r.  A.  Domon,  New  Alexandria. 

Wyoming— Supt.  Frank  H.  Jarvis.  Tunkhan- 
^ock;  F.  J.  Herman,  Mehoopany;  J.  B.  Donovan, 
i-accyville. 

ti^c^'^TtS-  J-   Bamett,   Wm.   R.   Williams   and 

tL!"**^  ^^^^ISi*  ^«^*a5  J-  H.  Naylor,  R.  a, 
Dover;  Dr.  E.  R.  Albaugh,  Glen  Rock;  Horace 
p.  Becker  and  Alvin  R.  Nissly,  Hanover;  E. 
UbmerSechnst,  Parke;  Chas.  E.  Kessler,  R.  3, 

to^ji'"''  ^°""'  ^"^^  ^'-  ^  ^- 

New  York— James  H.  O'Donndl. 


COLLEGE  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


THE  first  meetii^  of  the  College  and 
Normal  School  Department  was  held 
in  Room  No.  121  of  the  Central  High 
School. 

Dr.  George  M.  Philips,  president,  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  in  the  absence  of 
Secretary,  Prof.  J.  A.  Shott,  of  West- 
minster College,  was  appointed  secretary 
pro  tem. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Robertson,  of  the  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  read 
the  following  paper  on  the 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A   PROVISIONAL  COLLEGE 
CERTIFICATE    UNDER    THE    NEW    CODE. 

The  idea  that  a  certain  scholastic  prepara- 
tion in  specified  institutions  of  learning  snould 
be  recognized  by  granting  the  individuals  ob* 
taining  such  preparation  the  privilege  to  teach 
in  certain  schools  under  such  restrictions  as 
the  law  provides,  is  an  old  one. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  the  principles  in- 
volved in  such  an  act  It  is  evident  that  the 
results  will  be  varied  greatly  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  idea.  Therefore,  if  such  a 
privilege  is  granted,  it  must  be  safeguarded  by 
careful  requirements  both  as  to  kind  and 
Quantity  of  preparation  required  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  administration  of  the  certificates. 

We  must  have  in  mind  the  end  souffht 
which  is,  first,  to  supply  skilled  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  the  state;  second,  we  must  not 
defeat  the  end  sought  by  making  the  condi- 
tions too  severe;  but  the  other  extreme  of 
requiring  too  little  is  a  very  unsafe  position. 
Whether  these  certificates  are  granted  as  the 
result  of  an  examination  by  some  authority, 
or  on  the  presentation  of  evidence  from  tiie 
institution  where  the  required  work  was  done, 
is  not  a  material  point  Many  of  us  will  agree 
that  the  conditions  leading  to  certification  have 
often  been  very  lax,  and  me  privilegre  has  been 
subjected  to  grave  abuses  in  administration. 

If  time  permitted  I  would  like  to  say  some 
things  about  the  general  standards  of  our 
state  on  certification  as  provided  by  law  and 
administered  by  some  of  those  to  whom  the 
authoritv  has  been  given;  or  rather,  it  would 
be  largely  upon  the  lack  of  standards — ^no,  it 
would  be  upon  the  enormous  number  of 
standards  that  prevail  in  the  state.  For  cer- 
tain kinds  of  certificates  there  are  as  many 
standards  as  there  are  city  and  county  super- 
intendents, and  you  all  are  probably  aware  of 
many  instances  of  serious  abuse  of  this  power. 
It  seems  that  in  this  is  one  of  the  fi^reatest 
weaknesses  of  our  new  educational  code.  This 
condition  would  be  greatly  improved  by  cen- 
tralizing in  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  function  of  granting  certificates. 
Bolton  says:  "The  greatest  defect  in  our 
American  schools  is  lack  of  uniformity  of  re- 
quirements for  teaching." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the  whole 
problem  of  the  provisional  certificates,  but  to 
restrict  my^  discussion  to  the  requirements  for 
the  granting  of  provisional  certificates  to 
graduates  of  standard  colleges  and  universi- 
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des;  and  I  wish  to  restrict  the  paper  still 
further,  and  have  you  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  individuals  who  secure  such 
certificates  aspire  to  teach  in  our  secondary 
schools;  and  that  most  of  the  teachers  in  our 
secondary  schools  come  from  this  group.  If 
the  individual  is  to  teach  in  grades  below  the 
seventh,  we  have  another  problem,  and  the  two 
are  so  unlike  that  they  cannot  be  treated 
together  except  in  a  few  large  factors  common 
to  both. 

The  scope  for  our  discussion  is  the  adoles- 
cent child.  This  statement  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  favoring  the  "six  and  six"  plan  of  divi- 
sions for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Worse  things  might  happen  than  to 
have  our  secondary  schools  begin  lower  down. 
But  that  is  not  the  reason  for  the  restriction, 
it  is  rather  the  age  of  the  child. 

History  is  important  in  helping  us  to  in- 
terpret the  present  and  to  prepare  for  the 
future.  The  training  of  teachers  for  secondary 
schools  has  a  history  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years  to  back  the  idea.  In  France  it  has  been 
a  reality  for  a  long  time;  Germany  has  a 
record  in  this  work  of  which  she  mav  be 
proud.  Russell  says,  "  Germany  owes  more  to 
the  pedagogical  training  of  her  teachers  than 
to  any  outer  factor  in  their  preparation."  She 
has  long  recognized  that  "something  more 
than  culture  and  minute  scholarship  is  required 
in  the  teacher,  and  that  is  a  special  training 
for  his  profession  that  gives  to  him  a  pro- 
fessional spirit  which  every  German  teacher 
feels  and  that  differentiates  him  from  his 
species  in  other  countries.  This  spirit^  is 
almost  wholly  the  result  of  his  pedagogical 
training." 

Germany  increased  the  pedagtx^cal  rather 
than  the  scholastic  requirements  for  teachers 
in  their  secondary  schools,  because  they  saw 
that  the  skill  of  the  elementary  teachers  trained 
in  the  normal  schools  was  distinctly  superior 
to  that  shown  by  teachers  in  the  secondary 
schools.  From  experience  I  am  convinced  that 
the  teacher  who  has  been  trained  in  a  normal 
school  for  elementary  work  is  much  better 
fitted  and  gives  better  service,  as  shown  in  the 
results,  than  the  teacher  who  has  had  the  usual 
college  course  in  preparation  for  teaching  in  a 
secondary  school  shows. 

You  who  are  familiar  with  the  teaching  done 
in  our  schools,  both  primary  and  secondai^, 
will  have  made  the  same  observation  and  will 
approve  of  the  step  taken  by  Germany.  Would 
it  be  a  wise  step  for  us  to  take?  The  Ger- 
man standard  was  a  college  or  universi^ 
course  and  one  year  of  special  work.  This 
was  increased  to  two  years  of  pedagogical 
training  after  the  college  or  university  course ; 
and  a  large  part  of  this  supplemental  work  is 
in  the  form  of  actual  observation  and  practice. 
The  German  teacher  in  secondary  schools  at- 
tains to  his  dignity  only  by  examinations  which 
cover  pedagogy,  philosophy,  psychology,  logic 
and  ethics,  as  well  as  the  other  subjects  of 
the  course  and  special  work  upon  the  subjects 
that  they  expect  to  teach.  The  trade  mark 
"  Made  m  Germany "  usually  means  efficiency 
when  seen  upon  a  teacher. 

The  situation  as  it  exists  in  England  atul 
America  is  put  in  such  a  way  by  Langlois 


that  we  are  not  likely  to  become  puffed  up 
over  it  He  says,  "  It  is  oofy  in  England  and 
America  where  individual  liberty  has  been 
pushed  to  the  point  of  charlatanism,  so  that 
anybody  at  all  can  teach  anything  at  alL**  Tfab 
quotation  will  call  to  mind  one  of  the  reasoos 
given  by  Bcnj.  Franklin  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Academy,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  our 
present  high  school,  "  That  it  would  prepare  a 
number  of  the  poorer  sort  to  be  qualified  to 
act  as  schoolmasters." 

In  France  and  Germany  ''teachinc^  is  a  pro- 
fession  and  not  a  trade--«  life-work  and  not 
a  steppinff-stone  to  some  other  career."  Id 
both  England  and  America  there  has  beeo 
much  more  progress  than  we  realize  because 
we  are  all  so  busy  that  we  have  but  Utde 
time  to  measure  either  speed  or  distance,  and 
we  need  standards  for  such  a  measnrement 

A  brief  survey  of  the  recent  movemoits  is 
our  own  country  will  help  us  to  be  optimistk 
but  not  satisfied.  It  has  not  been  long  since 
the  ohysical  ability  to  hold  the  "job"  was  the 
"major"  in  a  teacher's  course,  and  the  other 
quahfications  were  distinctly  the  "minors.* 
Then  came  the  idea  of  a  higher  scholastk 
preparation,  and  with  it  the  belief  that  any  ok 
who  knows  the  subject  could  teach  it  The 
collej^s  and  universities  have  been  back  of 
this  idea  for  a  l<nig  time,  and  Mr.  Flte's  tinde 
in  the  September  "  Nation "  is  one  of  tk 
dying  8trug£[les  of  this  belief. 

The  function  of  our  colleges  and  muvern- 
ties  was  for  so  long  a^  time  the  preparation  of 
students  for  the  old-line  professions,  produc- 
tion of  scholarship  and  of  culture,  znd  tiK 
method  of  attaining  these  results  was  so  un- 
changing, that  they  often  thought  there  vas 
some  mystical  power  in  certain  forms,  cer^ 
monies  and  subjects  of  the  old  classical  course; 
and  that  any  one  who  had  not  pass^  that  way 
was  a  "barbarian."  They  ascribed  to  certaia 
subjects  "  divine  rights  "  in  the  field  of  culture; 
discipline  and  power. 

Protests  grew  more  numerous  against  tins 
condition,  and  one  of  the  marks  of  educa- 
tional progress  in  America  was  the  permaneat 
establishment  of  a  department  of  edncatioa  m 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  18791  Tfab 
began  the  period  when  colleges  and  nnivers- 
ties  gave  to  students,  intending  to  teach,  in- 
struction in  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of 
education. 

Luckey  says,  "  This  movement  began  wifk  a 
definite  purpose— the  professional  preparatioB 
of  secondary  teachers."  This  is  still  the  aim 
of  these  departments  in  the  main,  and  they 
never  were  and  are  not  now  intended  to  dtmfi- 
cate  the  work  of  the  normal  schools.  In  xact 
if  the  normal  schools  perform  the  fnnctioB 
for  which  they  have  been  established,  i.  €^ 
furnishing  properly  trained  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools,  they  will  be  so  bnsjr  that 
they  will  have  but  little  time  to  be  "anxioos" 
over  the  encroachment  of  the  colleee.  The 
college  and  university  have  a  field  that  wii 
take  all  their  time,  energy  and  initiatives,  if 
they  give  to  the  state  teachers  as  well  pre 
pared  to  do  secondary  school  work  as  tiie 
normal  trained  teachers  are  for  the  elementary 
school  work. 

Another  factor  that  we  might  as  well  notice 
here  is  that,  first,  the  normal  schools  cannot 
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»tipp]y  the  legitimate  demands  that  should  be 
put  upon  them;  and,  second,  they  are  not 
fitted  to  give  the  scholastic  work.  All  agree 
that  the  student  who  aims  to  be  a  teacher 
shonld  have  a  scholarship  much  broader  than 
the  scholarship  of  the  most  advanced  pupils 
that  he  will  be  called  upon  to  teach. 

Another  epoch  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  secondary  schools  was  begun  in  1898  when 
Columbia  University  took  over  Teachers'  Col- 
lege as  one  of  the  regular  schools  in  its  Uni- 
versity organization.  This  event  marks  the 
coming  of  professional  schools  of  University 
^de  for  the  training  of  teachers,  whose  aim 
IS.  the  giving  to  the  teacher  a  wider  and  more 
complete  training  in  his  profession  than  he 
receives  from  the  normal  school  or  the  depart- 
ments of  education;  and  this  movement  has 
opened  the  way  for  research  work  to  be  had 
upon  educational  problems,  and  gives  to  the 
advanced  student  in  such  work  an  atmosphere 
such  as  is  alwa3rs  needed  for  successful  investi- 
gation. 

The  rapid  extension  of  departments  of  edu- 
cation into  the  colleges  and  universities  has 
been  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  awakening, 
and  that  many  of  our  best  universities  have 
established  schools  of  education  of  university 
8Tade  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  our  progress, 
rrofessor  Judd  emphasizes  this  point  in  his 
answer  to  the  critics  of  professional  training 
of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  (See  Oc- 
tober number  of  The  Nation.) 
^  The  latest  phase  of  progress  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  training  department  as  coordinate 
with  the  department  of  theory,  in  the  work  of 
the  students  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers 
—they  having  regular  work  in  observation  of 
and  practice  in  teaching,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  have  the  opportunity  under  supervision  to 
get  rid  of  many  faults  and  develop  confidence 
and  skill  before  being  thrust  upon  a  child 
world.  It  is  a  question  of  "the  raw  recruit 
ys.  a  trained  teacher  "—the  first  sees  the  sub- 
ject, the  second  sees  the  child.  The  value  of 
laboratory  work  as  a  process  has  been  so  well 
substantiated  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  the  training  work  to 
which  it  is  in  many  ways  analogous. 

Hanus  sums  it  up  when  he  says  in  substance, 
that  having  a  knowledge  of  the  history,  theory 
and  literature  of  his  profession  gives  a  view  of 
the  difficulties,  the  nature  and  extent  of  its 
problems,  knowledge  of  its  resources,  and  aims 
for  his  guidance  and  inspiration;  a  sense  of 
ftc  duties  he  will  meet  and  a  sense  of  the 
privileges  of  his  profession;  it  gives  indi- 
viduality to  him.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  education  is 
the  large  mmiber  of  college-bred  teachers  who 
return^  for  higher  work  in  the  schools  of 
education,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  ask  what  our 
leaders  in  education  think  of  the  movement 
toward  the  higher  professional  training  of 
•econday  school  teachers.  Letters  from  over 
ujirty  of  our  state  superintendents  show  that 
TOcy  are  almost  a  unit  in  believing  that  pro- 
xe^ional  training  of  teachers  for  secondary 
schools  should  be  demanded:  many  of  them 
give  as  the  greatest  difficulty  in  our  secondary 
•chools  the  "untrained  teacher,'*  stating  the 


same  idea  in  many  different  wasrs,  such  as 
"poor  teaching,"  "college  methods  in  high 
schools,"  "  failure  of  teacher  to  have  definite 
aims  due  to  inadequate  preparation,"  '*  not  near 
enough  to  the  people,"  "lack  of  training," 
"teachers  don't  know  what  constitutes  gcxxl 
teaching,"  "wrong  conception  of  the  high 
school,"^ "  do  not  know  their  students,"  "  too 
scholastic,  too  anxious  to  fit  students  for  col- 
lege rather  than  for  life,"  "  do  not  understand 
high  school  life."  There  were  many  more  of 
similar  import 

The  state  superintendents  almost  to  a  man, 
including  the  women,  put  an  emphatic  ap- 
proval upon  making  observation  a^  practice  a 
part  of  the  required  professional  course.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  their  comments  upon 
that  topic:  "By  all  means";  "Undoubtedly, 
teachers  preparing  for  work  in  secondary 
schools  should  be  given  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation and  practice-teaching  in  a  high  school 
under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  critic  " ;  "  The 
usefulness  of  a  college  education  is  limited  by 
its  lack  of  facilities  for  practice-teaching  and 
school-room  administration";  "No  dotS>t  as 
much  needed  as  for  those  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  grades";  "Absolutely  demanded"; 
"  Teachers  cannot  be  properly  trained  without 
it";  and  many  more  of  the  same  land  of 
comments. 

Updegraff  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work  in 
bulletin  No.  16  of  the  Bureau  of  Education: 
"Teachers'  certificates  issued  under  general 
State  Laws."^  From  this  report  it  is  evident 
that  the  requirements  for  a  provisional  certifi- 
cate for  college  graduates  vary  greatly  in  the 
different  states. 

1.  Nine  states  do  not  have  college  gradua- 
tion as  a  qualification  for  a  certificate. 

2.  Ten  states  have  no  provision  for  pro- 
fessional studies  in  the  certificate  issued  to 
collefzre  graduates. 

3.  Ten  states  issue  two  certificates— -in  one 
the  professional  work  is  required,  in  the  other 
it  is  not. 

4.  Nineteen  states  require  that  certain 
amounts  of  professional  study  be  pursued, 
either  during  the  college  course  or  in  post- 
graduate study. 

The  requirements  in  the  last  group  are 
widely  different.  They  range  from  one  year 
post^aduate  work  in  Rhode  Island  and  Cali- 
fornia to  almost  nothing  in  some  other  states. 
But  the  amount  required  by  a  large  number  of 
the  states  that  are  lea<ung  in  educational 
affairs  is  worthy  of  notice,  die  most  frequent 
being  fifteen  semester  hours  with  a  decided 
tendency  to  raise  the  amount  required.  Penn- 
Sflvania  is  much  behind  the  leaders,  but  has 
distanced  a  goodly  number  of  the  states;  she 
requires  200  hours,  or  more  than  eleven 
semester  hours. 

The  subjects  required  by  various  states  may 
be  of  some  interest  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 

Colorado  requires  professional  training 
equivalent  to  one-sixth  of  the  four-year 
course,  in  at  least  three  of  the  following  sub- 
jects, one  of  which  must  be  practice-teaching 
and  special  methods,  general  and  educational 
psychology,  history  of  edtication,  science  and 
principles  of  education,  organization  and  man- 
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agement  of  schools,  philosophy,  sociology  and 
anthropology. 

Indiana  grants  the  certificate  on  examination 
in  at  least  three  of  the  following:  History  of 
Education,  System  and  Law,  psychology  ex- 
perimental and  educational,  child  study,  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  instruction. 

Michigan  asks  eleven  semester  hours  of 
work  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  with 
observation  of  actual  teaching. 

New  Hampshire  outlines  the  college  course 
and  says  the  student  must  have  a  minimum 
average  of  75  per  cent,  and  nx>  grade  below 
5J  per  cent,  and  take  an  examination  in  the 
history  of  education,  psychology,  pedago^, 
school  law,  and  school  management  with 
special  reference  to  the  problems  of  the 
adolescent  period. 

Nearly  every  state  that  has  a  standard  has 
some  variatiotL  but  these  examples  will  give  us 
a  Rood  general  ideal  of  the  practice. 

You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania standard.  The  Code  says,  "The 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  grant 
a  provisional  college  certificate  to  every  person 
who  presents  to  him  satisfactory  evidence  of 
a  good  moral  character  and  of  being  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  college  or  university  approved  by 
the  College  and  University  Council,  who  has 
during  his  course  successfully  completed  not 
less  than  two  hundred  hours  work  in  peda- 
gogical studies,  such  as  psychology,  ethics, 
logic,  history  of  education,  school  manage- 
ment and  methods  of  teaching." 

Our  practice  is  average  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  committee  of 
seventeen  on  the  professional  preparation  of 
high  school  teachers  is  worthy  of  serious  study, 
because  five  committees  have  had  a  member- 
ship that  so  well  represented  every  phase  of 
the  problems  involved*  from  the  points  of 
theory,  practice  and  administration. 

You  will  not  be  ^ven  the  whole  rQ>ort,  but 
your  attention  is  directed  to  a  review  of  cer- 
tain important  phases  of  that  report. 

The  suggestions  of  the  committee  for  the 
academic  preparation  of  teachers  should  be  a 
good  |:uide  to  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
adjustincr  their  courses  of  study  up<ni  a  basis 
that  has  a  theory  instead  of  a  letish.  The 
suggestions  given  for  the  professional  work  is 
of  larger  interest  just  now.  They  are  as 
follows : 

This  work  shall  extend  over  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course,  that  definite  study  be 
given  in  some  efficient  manner  to  the  history 
of  general  and  secondary  education;  educa- 
tional psychology  with  emphasis  on  adoles- 
cence; principles  of  education  including  aims, 
values  and  processes;  special  methods  in  the 
secondary  subjects  that  the  student  expects  to 
teach;  organization  and  management  of 
schools  and  school  systems;  school  hygiene. 

The  committee  makes  a  special  point  of  the 
necessity  for  ^ving  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion and  practice-teaching  in  secondary  schools 
— and  they  suggest  plans  for  such  work. 

The  last  factor  is  such  an  important  one, 
and  means  so  much  toward  the  increasing  effi- 
ciency of  schools  of  the  State,  that  there 
should  be  some  provision  made  by  law  that 
would  open  up  ways  for  the  giving  of  oppor- 


tunities for  observation  and  practice  in  the 
high  schools  that  are  situated  in  centers  iriiere 
secondary  school  teachers  are  beii^  pre^arei 
This  is  a  matter  for  consideration  bj  oor 
new  State  Board  of  Education. 

It  could  be  done  by  increasing  the  state  a|K 
propnation  to  such  schools  as  make  provisioo 
for  this  work.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  such 
work  to  be  done  in  any  school  should  be 
liimted,  and  the  question  of  supervision  wodU 
need  careful  consideration.  But  these  ait 
matters  of  detail  in  administratioa. 

Objections  would  be  raised  to  having  the 
children  practiced  upon.  But  the  study  of  ^ 
results  in  nearly  two  thousand  cases  taken  over 
a  period  of  ten  jrears  in  different  school 
shows  that  the  children  who  had  been  pn^ 
ticed  upon,  when  under  good  supervision,  were 
very  markedly  the  superior  of  those  coming 
from  other  schools,  when  they  were  put  side 
by  side  and  called  upon  to  do  the  work  io 
higher  schools. 

'Nothing  but  practice  can  convert  knoirf- 
edge  into  power."  The  adjustment  of  1 
teacher  is  always  difficult  and  is  often  never 
effected,  or  at  least  imperfectly  so,  if  die 
teacher  is  permitted  to  go  into  active  servke 
without  first  having  had  the  Of^Kntunity  0! 
teaching  under  constructive  supervision.  Yes. 
it  may  be  done  outside,  but  experience  wi& 
superintendents  and  hi^h  sdiool  prindpsh 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not 
have  the  time  for  such  work;  and  it  is  DOt 
their  function.  It  is  the  function  of  tk 
schools  preparing  such  teachers  to  give  ^kb 
their  school  orientation  in  a  large  part  before 
going  out  to  teach.  Brown  says  that  tbe 
minimum  qualifications  for  elementary  school 
work  have  been  verv  low,  and  it  is  even  less 
satisfactory  for  the  nigh  school. 

The  awakening  of  a  greatly  increased  in- 
terest in  our  hi^h  schools,  due  to  mai 
factors,  makes  it  highly  desirable  that  we  saf^ 
ffuard  these  institutions  by  doing  away  witiitbe 
blanket"  certificate  that  permits  the  10^ 
vidual  to  teach  in  any  school  and  in  any  grade 
of  work,  and  anv  subjects.  We  do  not  givt 
"blanket"  certificates  in  other  professions; 
we  separate  our  doctors  into  group»— dentistif» 
pharmacy,  veterinary,  specialists,  and  pha 
doctors;  so  are  lawyers  expected  to  qtofiff 
before  thesr  can  appear  in  our  different  coiirt& 
If  we  are  ill  we  do  not  call  in  a  horse  doctor. 

It  is  of  much  more  importance  than  that  oor 
teachers  should  qualify  in  a  special  way  for 
their  special  work,  and  receive  special  recogni- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  specid  certificate:  b^ 
cause  they  are  to  deal  with  special  subjects* 
and  particularly  with  children  that  are  dif- 
ferent in  nearly  every  way  from  children  of 
any  other  age;  that  is,  these  children  need 
soecialists  more  than  ever  before  j  and  josttf 
the  old  general  practitioner  is  giving-  wa^  to 
the  specialist,  so  is  the  general  education  gi^ 
ing  place  to  &e  specialist ;  because  by  so  dS« 
we  can  advance  the  interest  of  the  child,  aoi 
that  means  a  gain  for  the  community  vA 
civilization— because  this  is  not  a  \ocb1  butt 
national  problem. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Weber,  of  State  Coll^^e:  I 
think  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  l^sh- 
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Hre  made  no  provision  for  the  payment  of 
assistant  comity  superintendents  and  can 
yt  content  to  leave  the  matter  for  consid- 
eration at  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ure.  The  urgent  need  is  for  summer 
tchools  in  which  instruction  in  Pedaeogy 
nay  be  given  to  those  prospective  teadiers 
vbo  have  no  professional  training  at  all. 
Such  work  has  been  begun  at  the  West 
rbester  normal  school,  and  other  normal 
ichools  could  render  a  valuable  service  by 
>pening  their  doors  during  the  summer.  I 
vould  like  to  see  six  weeks  sound  peda- 
gogical instruction  given  even  to  eighth- 
^de  pupils. 

Prof.  Chambers,  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh:  I  thitric  the  next  step  is  the 
dimination  of  the  work  of  examining 
sachers  from  the  County  Superintendent's 
lands  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Department.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
Jbe  school  children  to  have  better  teachers 
md  county  superintendents  themselves  be- 
ieve  that  uniform  examinations  under  con- 
Tol  of  the  State  Department  would  raise 
ht  standard  of  teadiers.  In  the  second 
^ce  we  need  better  machinery  for  the 
ireparation  of  teachers.  The  state  does  not 
provide  adequate  instruction  for  those  who 
ire  beginning  to  teach.  The  Superinten- 
lent  of  Westmoreland  county  provides  a 
veek  of  expert  instruction  for  those  who 
lave  had  no  experience  in  teaching,  and  the 
KTork  of  teachers  so  instructed  is  especially 
loted  during  the  year.  Experience  has 
shown  that  such  work  is  of  great  value. 
Normal  schools  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
{ive  summer  courses  for  those  who  expect 
to  teach  and  have  had  no  professional 
preparation.  We  need  the  machinery  for 
the  preparation  of  young  teachers.  We  feel 
the  need  of  such  work  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  feel  called  upon  to  supply 
ihe  need,  and  we  believe  that  other  schools 
ihonld  do  their  share  of  the  work.  I  object 
to  hours  of  credit  for  the  study  of  logic  and 
!thic8  being  cotmted  as  professional  study 
n  granting  a  provisional  state  certificate. 
Hicse  subjects  are  the  needs  of  every  edu- 
sited  man  and  for  no  special  preparation 
tor  teaching.  I  prefer  a  definite  statement 
)f  the  work  to  be  done,  and  not  the  state- 
nent,  "  Such  subjects  as  logic,  ethics,  etc." 

Professor  Shott,  of  Westminster  College : 
Considerable  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the 
btgh  school  teacher  being  a  specialist — a 
^dalist  in  the  branch  that  he  teaches  and 
}  specialist  in  professional  studies.  This 
Weal  view  has  much  in  its  favor  but  I  think 
''^e  must  work  towards  it  from  the  actual 
existing  conditions  in  the  state.  Superin- 
tendents and  principals  of  schools  are  de- 
manding that  college  graduates  have  ex- 
perience in  teaching  before  they  take  them 


into  their  schools.  No  matter  how  well 
colle|;e  students  prepare  for  teaching  many 
of  tnem  must  begin  in  the  small  high 
schools.  In  these  schools  the  principal  has 
to  teach  many  subjects  and  usually  has 
supervision  of  some  work  in  the  grades. 
The  teacher  is  a  misfit  in  these  schools  if 
he  is  merely  a  specialist.  To  prepare  speci- 
alists only  for  the  high  schools  is  to  leave 
a  very  large  portion  of  our  needs  at  present 
tmnoticed. 

Professor  Babb,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania:  Teaching  is  the  easiest  pro- 
fession to  get  into,  because  we  can  make 
the  most  dollars  in  it  with  the  least  prepa- 
ration. Probably  we  over-supervise  our 
young  teachers.  We  make  them  follow  a 
particular  plan — ^the  need  to  know  their  sub- 
ject from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher.  Too 
often  they  want  a  particular  way  to  do  their 
work.  Teachers  want  just  this  way  of  solv- 
ing a  problem.  What  we  want  is  a  better 
preparation  of  teachers — men  with  confi- 
dence and  originality.  They  need  prepara- 
tion in  thinking  their  subjects.  They  too 
often  have  nothing  to  put  pedagogy  upon. 
Teachers  need  to  know  more.  And  these 
things  you  won't  get  by  supervision.  Teach- 
ers must  be  able  to  profit  by  a  suggestion. 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  poorly  prepared 
teachers  will  not  be  put  into  our  schools. 

Miss  Johnston,  of  Kutztown  State  Normal : 
We  must  arouse  a  professional  interest 
amonp  our  teachers.  They  often  speak 
slightly  of  attending  institutes,  where  they 
are  paid.  They  speak  of  it  as  earning 
money.  We  must  impress  the  teachers  with 
the  thought  that  they  are  teaching  the  child 
and  not  subjects  of  school  study. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Meams:  We  have  no  sure 
way  of  making  a  teacher.  We  are  feeling 
our  way.  We  turn  out  fifty  or  sixty  from 
our  normal  school.  Some  go  up  and  some 
go  down  according  to  their  peculiar  fitness. 
Some  who  know  little  do  well,  and  some 
who  are  promising  students  fail  later.  We 
don't  feel  that  we  are  on  sure  ground.  Just 
as  long  as  we  pay  such  low  salaries  we  keep 
teachers  low.  We  need  to  give  them  a 
richer  life.  So  long  as  we  do  not  give  them 
a  chance  to  grow  we  cannot  find  teachers. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Phillips  at  2  p.  m.  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. 

A  telegram  from  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Noble, 
president  of  Dickinson  College,  who  was  to 
address  the  department  at  this  time,  stated 
that  on  account  of  illness  he  would  be 
unable  to  be  present 

The  President  appointed  Professors  Babb, 
Hallet  and  Bumham  a  committee  on  nomi- 
nation of  officers. 

By  vote  of  the  session  it  was  decided  to 
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adjourn  after  the  election  of  officers  to 
allow  the  members  of  the  department  to 
attend  other  attractive  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation in  session  during  the  afternoon. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported 
as  follows: 

President — S.  B.  McG)rmick,  Pittsburgh. 

Secretary— A.  T.  Smith,  Mansfield. 

Treasurer— G.  M.  Chambers,  Pittsburj^h. 

Member  of  Executive  Committee — ueorge 
M.  Philips. 

Member  of  Educational  Council— W.  H. 
Meams. 

Nominating  Committee — M.  J.  Babb. 

The  nominations  were  confirmed  and  de- 
clared the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  department  then  adjourned. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  Department  of  Ungraded  Schools 
met  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Girls' 
Normal  School  Wednesday,  December  27, 
Mr.  John  Hetrick  president  and  Miss 
Emma  L.  Mackey,  secretary,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  report  of  the  proceedings 
and  papers  read  during  the  sessions.  The 
first  paper  was  by  Prof.  T.  L,  Spiegel,  prin- 
cipal of  Hempfidd  Township  schools, 
Greensburg,  on 

SOME   ETHICAL   PROBLEMS. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  create  or 
establish  a  code  of  ethics  for  our  profession, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  show  the  writer's  opinion 
of  these  ethical  problems,  but  rather  it  is 
intended  to  cause  uie  teachers  of  the  Common- 
wealth not  only  to  think  along  ethical  lines  but 
to  work  out  for  themselves  some  of  diese 
problems  that  must  be  solved  in  some  way, 
somewhere,  at  some  time,  in  order  that  our 
profession  mav  be  called  a  profession;  and 
witness  and  observe  those  things  ethical,  so 
that  the  teacher  may  receive  that  reward  which 
she  has  justly  earned. 

Our  profession  has  no  riffht  to  be  called  a 
profession  until  it  has  a  well  defined  and  care- 
fully observed  ethical  code.  The  practitioner 
of  medicine  is  required  to  learn  the  ethics  of 
his  profession  just  as  much  as  he  is  required 
to  learn  his  anatomy,  hygiene  and  anv  of  the 
other  various  branches  of  his  profession,  neces- 
sary to  equip  him  for  his  work  in  life. 
Furthermore  he  observes  these  principles  just 
as  faithfully  as  he  observes  the  teaching  of  his 
Materia  Medica  or  any  other  subject  required 
in  his  profession. 

The  attome3^  has  his  ethical  code  most  care- 
fully defined  in  the  rules  of  Court,  Acts  of 
Assembly  and  Court  Records,  and  in  no  other 
profession  is  the  violation  of  these  rules  more 
severely  punished,  and  in  no  other  profession 
are  the  rules  more  strictly  observed.  The 
attorney  who  is  in  any  way  unprofessional 
will  be  disbarred,  and  he  should  be. 

There  are  even  some  ethical  rules  existing 
among  members  of  the  ministry;  while  each 


member  has  been  a  student  of  homileda,  jtf 
there  is  not  that  careful  line  of  disdndoH, 
and  that  careful  observance  of  ethical  tes^ 
so  well  defined  in  the  ministry  as  in  the  ncf 
cal  or  legal  profession. 

Ethics  deprived  of  its  technical  nrtnie 
may  be  defined  simply  as  an  exempUfiatioo  of 
a  square  deal  The  whole  intent  of  the  tetA- 
ing  is  that  mankind  shall  be  fair  to  his  fdlot' 
man,  that  in  all  human  relationship  there  si 
right  and  a  wrong,  a  fair  and  an  unfair,  i  te 
and  an  unjust,  a  real  and  an  unreal,  asd  tU 
bein^  true,  in  all  ethical  teachings  and  in  At 
solution  ot  all  ethical  problems,  Uie  only  tUf 
to  note  is  whether  these  human  attribitta  vc 
used  for  the  boiefit  of  our  fellows  in  tie 
business. 

"  Abou  Ben  Adhem — ^may  his  tribe  iiicRi»- 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  poa 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  m  his  rooo. 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bA 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  siid: 
'What  writest  thou?*    The  vision  raised ib 

head. 
And,  with  a  voice  made  all  of  sweet  waoaA 
Answered :  '  The  names  of  those  who  Ine 

the  Lord' 
'And  is  mine  one?*  said  Abon.   'Nay, nit 

so.' 
Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerily  still,  and  said:  'I  pray  te 

then,  , 

Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellovBtt 
The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  ad 

night 
It  came  again,  in  a  great  awakening  Mf, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  loft  of  Got 

had  blessed,  ; 

And,  lo,  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  ifA 

In  this  little  poem,  given  complete,  is  a  letf 
for  ethical  problems.  That  the  teachers  offl* 
time  must  solve  and  must  create  into  a  w 
code,  a  line  of  conduct  for  fair  deafioK* 
order  that  their  work  may  be  more  effiaest,' 
plainly  evident  ^ 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  first  etov 
rule  that  should  be  written  in  the  moral  code 
of  school  administration. 

To  this  assembly— all  of  us  teacherHtf* 
first  take  the  teadiers'  rdation  to  <'^eottft 
In  a  certain  sense  teachers  are  compedton  «| 
one  another,  and  this  is  a  good  tfafflg,  hotv 
competition  must  be  fair  to  all  ooncenied,  vm 
be  carried  on  with  a  view  towud  fairness  H 
the  other  fellow,  must  have  the  ethical  beirfll 
that  makes  for  fairness^  for  honesty  of  f^ 
pose  and  for  ultimate  emdengr.  ^, 

The  first  proposition  that  I  desire  to  (v^ 
is,  that  teachers  are  not  fair  to  one  asoflff- 
Not  intentionally  unfair^  but  thoogfatlw  ^ 
Teachers,  especially  beginners,  in  their  detft 
to  secure  a  place,  lose  sight  of  the  ^*^.^ 
there  is  a  spirit  of  fairness  which  must  tasj^ 
the  teacher  desires  to  be  considered  proIC^ 
sional.  . 

I  look  over  more  than  two  hundred  appuj 
tions  for  schools  each  year,  and  I  tm  t«^ 
much  surprised  at  the  great  number  wn^ 
seem  to  think  that  they  have  the  right  to  a* 
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for  a  position  already  hdd  by  another,  and  in 
most  instances  being  well  filled  by  the  teacher 
already  placed.  I  have  even  had  applicants 
come  to  my  office  and  insist  that  they  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  we  place  them,  apparently 
thinking  they  are  the  only  ones  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, and  forgetting  entirely  the  faithful 
ones  who  have  given  us  good  service.  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  recollect  I  have  never  given  a 
jdace  to  a  teacher  who  applies  for  another's 
position. 

This  may  be  an  arbitrary  rule,  but  I  am  of 
^tfae  opinion  that  the  teacher  who  will  not  be 
ifirofessional  in  securing  a  position  will  hardly 
be  honest  in  her  work.  After  the  directors 
have  once  secured  a  teacher  the  beginner  has 
no  right  to  the  place,  and  should  not  ask  for  it 
as  long  as  the  old  teacher  is  applying,  but  only 
at  such  a  time  as  the  board  declares  a  vacancy. 
One  of  the  things  about  which  teachers  have 
always  complained  is  the  poor  tenure  of  office 
^ing  with  the  business.  The  tenure  of  office 
IS  not  right,  but  much  of  the  fault  is  not  with 
the  board,  but  with  the  teachers  themselves, 
hccause  they  importune  directors,  pull  wires 
and  do  other  things,  to  secure  position  and 
thereby  make  the  tenure  of  office  less  secure 
than  it  should  be  if  the  teacher  were  simply 
honest  in  her  efforts  to  secure  a  place,  and 
ethically  right  with  the  teacher  already  placed. 
So  long  as  the  teacher  must  be  fighting  for 
her  job  just  so  long  is  her  tenure  of  office  in- 
secure. Just  so  long  as  she  must  fight  for  her 
place  her  work  must  be  inefficient  Just  so  long 
as  teachers  fail  to  observe  the  ethical  prin- 
jdples  of  fairness  will  the  tenure  of  office  of 
tte  teacher  be  bad.  Just  so  soon  as  teachers 
do  these  things  ethically  will  the  tenure  of 
office  be  made  to  hold  the  teacher  as  long  as 
die  does  her  work  well— and  that  is  as  it 
should  be. 

The  second  relationship  in  which  teachers 
are  unfair  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their 
fellows  is  that  of  being  a  ''knocker."  The 
leacher  who  tries  to  add  to  her  own  reputation 
hf  saying  of  the  one  preceding  her  that  she 
jdid  no  good;  taught  the  children  nothing;  that 
the  children  know  nothing;  and  other  things 
that  you  may  have  heard  said  of  yourself  or 
some  other,  are  to  sav  the  least  unkind,  un- 
JMrofessional,  and  in  all  probability  an  indica- 
tioD  of  the  sort  of  teacher  she  herself  may  be. 
When  a  teacher  complains  about  her  prede- 
cessor, she  is  either  weak  or  unfit  by  nature 
to  teach  schooL  The  spirit  of  fairness  must 
exist,  and  a  person  without  it  will  never  be 
successful.  It  is  easier  to  smile  than  sneer,  and 
your  countenance  is  surelv  pleasanter  with  a 
smile  than  a  frown.  Don  t  complain,  be  fair. 
The  day  will  come  when  the  teacher  who  is 
unfair  in  her  relationship  witii  her  fellow 
teachers  will  be  eliminated  from  the  profes- 
aira.  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  next  ethical  relation  that  the  teacher 
needs  to  observe  which  will  make  her  tenure 
of  office  better,  has  to  do  with  her  relationship 
with  the  director.  When  you  stop  to  think 
about  it  no  one  has  a  legal  connection  with  the 
school  in  all  its  phases  except  the  director. 
Other  school  officers  with  their  various  duties 
are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  directors. 
The  Erectors  must  assume  the  responsibility 


for  everything,   consequently   the   tenure   of 
office  has  depended  solely  upon  the  directors. 

It  should  require  no  argument  to  show  the 
teacher  that  the  ethical  relation  in  its  effect 
toward  a  better  tenure  of  office  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. As  I  have  said,  the  teachers  them- 
selves prevent  their  desired  tenure  of  office,  be- 
cause of  their  methods  of  securing  place  by  the 
importunities,  and  so  on,  to  which  the  directors 
are  subjected.  School  directors  are  human, 
they  have  no  attributes  not  common  to  the 
average  run  of  mankind.  The^  work  for 
nothing,  they  are  entitled  to  fair  treatment, 
they  are  entitled  to  an  honest  effort  from 
teachers,  they  are  entitled  to  the  time  for 
which  they  pa^.  The  teacher's  salary  is  not 
large.  The  directors  fix  the  salary,  and  in 
many  instances  pav  more  money  than  the 
teacher  earns,  not  because  the  teacher  might 
not  earn  all  she  gets  if  she  tries,  but  because 
she  does  not  try.  I  am  in  favor  of  better 
paid  teachers,  but  I  am  also  in  favor  of  having 
a  dollar's  return  for  a  dollar's  expenditure. 
Let  teachers  do  business  with  the  directors  in 
a  business  way. 

Instead  of  urging  her  claims  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  teadiers,  let  her  impress  the 
director  with  the  fact  that,  if  vacancies  exist, 
she  is  able  to  fill  one  and  will  be  worth  as 
much  to  the  district  as  anjr  whom  they  may 
secure.  The  frequent  jumping  from  place  to 
place  because  there  is  a  small  difference  in 
salary,  has  done  much  to  induce  directors  to 
keep  salaries  low,  knowing  that  some  "  uni>ro- 
fessional"  will  come  along  and  want  the  job. 
Poor  salary,  poor  business  for  both.  Happily 
the  new  code  prevents  flitting  unless  a  very 
good  reason  exists  for  so  doing. 

Right  here  let  me  express  my  sentiments  on 
the  salary  question:  A  good  teacher  is  never 
paid  for  what  she  does,  and  a  poor  teacher  is 
always  over-paid  fbr  what  she  does  not  do. 
However  this  is  not  pertinent  to  the  relation- 
ship of  teacher  and  director  in  the  matter 
under  discussion.  When  the  teacher  gives  to 
the  director  that  spirit  of  undivided  attention, 
efficient  effort,  and  pains-taking  service  re- 
quired by  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  her 
contract,  then  her  tenure  of  office  will  be  made 
surely  more  secure  than  it  is  now,  and  her 
salary  much  imptoved.  Teachers  must  not 
forget  that  school  directors  are  busy  people, 
and  a  good  school  director  is  always  a  man 
who  is  busy  in  other  walks  of  life.  A  man 
who  has  nothing  to  do  is  a  poor  school  di- 
rector. Therefore  it  is  incumb^it  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  render  to  the  director  all 
things  that  are  his,  I  mean  by  this,  that  spirit 
ethically  that  I  have  just  mentioned.  The 
teacher  has  no  right  to  expect  better  treatment 
than  she  ^ves.  This  old  world  in  which  we 
live  equalizes  things  verv  much  in  the  long 
run;  sooner  or  later  we  are  all  of  tiie  same 
size ;  so  we  must  not  expect  that  directors  will 
return  to  us  either  in  the  matter  of  compensa- 
tion, or  in  the  matter  of  continuance  of  place, 
more  than  we  give  to  £hem  in  efficiency  in  our 
work  and  fair  dealing  in  our  relationships. 

The  third  proposition  is  the  relation  of  the 
teacher  toward  the  supervising  officer,  whether 
school  superintendent,  principal,  director,  con- 
troller— ^whatever  name  he  may  be  called.    I 
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tnean  all  who  stand  in  the  supervising  office 
toward  the  teacher  and  the  director,  the  em- 
ployee and  the  employer,  toward  the  worker 
and  him  who  pays,  and  of  this  I  do  not  care  to 
sav  much  only  that  there  should  exist  a  spirit 
of  friendliness  that  will  allow  the  teacher  to 
make  her  wants  known,  that  will  allow  her  to 
go  to  the  supervisor  with  her  troubles,  that  will 
allow  her  to  state  frankly  all  her  grievances, 
that  will  allow  her  to  ask  advice  in  all  her 
difficulties,  and  that  will  permit  him  to  do 
these  things  for  her  with  the  same  spirit  of 
friendliness  that  prompts  the  request  There 
must  be  no  aloofness  toward  this,  but  there 
must  be  tliat  free  interchange  of  interest  that 
will  not  only  help  each  of  them,  but  reach  out 
farther  and  help  the  children  in  the  care  of 
both. 

Teachers  mistake  the  functions  of  the  super- 
visory officer.  They  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
his  business  to  criticize,  rather  than  to  help. 
This  is  a  wrong  ethical  conclusion.  Few  super- 
visory officers  care  to  criticize,  but  criticism  is 
needful.  It  is  not  fault-finding  in  the  case  of 
any  good  supervisor,  but  its  purpose  is  always 
to  be  helpful.  A  supervisory  officer  has  many 
duties  both  pleasant  and  unpleasant  to  perform. 
He  must  make  to  his  board  a  report  of  things 
good  and  bad.  He  does  not  care  to  report 
failures.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  that,  yet  if 
failures  exist  they  must  be  reported.  He  miuch 
prefers  to  report  successes;  and  if  successes 
exist,  such  a  report  is  gladly  made.  So  I  say 
in  all  fairness  to  school  officers,  the  teachers 
and  the  board,  this  spirit  of  frankness  must 
exist  for  the  good  of  all.  The  officer  has  no 
authority  but  what  is  delegated  to  him.  All 
requirements  are  delegated  requirements  com- 
ing from  the  board.  The  relationship  there- 
fore needs  be  that  of  fair  dealing  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  towards  the  officer,  and  that  of 
officer  toward  teacher,  and  the  greater  the 
degree  of  frankness  the  greater  the  degree  of 
pleasure  for  all  connected  with  or  concerned 
in  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  office  of  supervisor  is  largely  that  of 
intermediary  between  teachers  and  directors. 
Directors  depend  largely  upon  reports  received 
from  supermtendents.  Believing  that  the 
superintendent  knows  his  business,  and  that  he 
will  attend  to  it,  his  report  is  usually  accepted 
at  par  value.  Hence  the  necessity  of  careful, 
honest  action  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
superintendent  toward  each  other.  It  pays  in 
more  wavs  than  dollars  and  cents,  to  do  these 
things  ethically. 

The  school  exists  for  the  child,  not  the  child 
for  the  school.  Our  relation  with  the  parent 
must  be  had  through  the  children.  Parental 
duties  are  of  such  a  character  that  parents 
neither  know  what  they  should  of  the  schools 
nor  do  they  visit  them  enough.  About  the  only 
real  school  information  they  have — and  that  is 
not  real— is  that  which  they  receive  through 
their  children  by  means  of  a  written  report, 
which  is  never  so  good  as  a  verbal  report'. 

The  first  thing  that  we  need  to  remember  in 
our  ethical  relation  toward  the  parent  is  that 
we  have  no  relation  to  the  parent,  except 
that  which  exists  through  the  child,  hence  the 
necessity  of  being  absolutely  ethical  with  the 
diild,  and  here  I  want  to  say  that  90  per  cent. 


of  the  failures  on  the  part  of  the  tocher,  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  that  todKn 
have  of  children  and  children's  rights.  The 
fact  that  a  child  does  something  wrong  in  tk 
eyes  of  the  teacher  does  not  prove  that  it  is 
wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupil.  While  u 
infraction  of  school  rules  and  school  retioR- 
ments  is  common  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and 
needs  to  be  corrected,  yet  this  does  not  pnm 
that  the  child  has  committed  a  school  oiiDe; 
neither  does  it  prove  that  the  child  has  bo 
rights  that  the  teacher  should  respect  These 
children  are  simply  undeveloped  animabHi 
might  not  be  well  to  announce  to  the  geooil 
public  in  your  district,  that  you  are  teadnt 
a  school  of  little  animals — which  is  phyaollr 
and  psychologically  frue. 

A  savage  is  sunply  an  untutored  penoi^ 
hence  children  are  in  a  sense  savage  ontfl  tiiff 
have  been  taught  What  parents  have  to  » 
them  in  their  work  of  training  is  the  dnlfi 
inherent  characteristics,  goodness,  fairness  aid 
love  for  others.  Much  of  this  is  de?eM 
during  the  first  six  years  of  life,  during  viBcii 
the  child  gets  little  except  what  he  leuns  M 
imitation.  This  paper  will  not  permit  fortlKr 
remark  in  this  direction  but  let  what  I  bie 
said  suggest  a  line  of  thought  that  teadieis 
need  to  follow,  in  order  diat  their  ethical 
relation  with  the  children  may  be  right 

Legally  the  child  has  more  rights  under  (k 
written  statute  than  an  adult  has,  nibinBr 
the  child  has  more  rights  because  of  his  a* 
developed  personality,  than  an  adult  is  eotiBed 
to.  Pedagogically  tne  diild  has  all  of  J|b 
rights  that  relate  to  the  school.  In  oar  rv* 
tion  with  the  children  we  need  to  keep  in  nil 
these  facts  and  we  need  to  observe  the  role  of 
fair  dealing.  School  teaching  is  simply  v 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  and  to  help  the  duld  b 
is  necessary  to  know  all  the  rights  of  all « 
the  children.  ^ 

How  many  times  have  you  punished  t  w 
for  some  infraction  of  tiie  rules  of  the  scboa 
— ^when  the  child  was  innocent?  I  do  o< 
mean  that  you  punished  for  something  bo| 
done  at  all,  but  that  when  the  child  nude  ff 
infraction  of  tiie  rule  he  did  it  without  fK 
thought  of  wrong.  It  is  ethically  wrong  » 
conclude  that  punishment  is  due  when  soo^ 
thing  goes  amiss  in  school.  The  c^'^JJI 
tion  toward  the  punishment  of  the  child  shoj* 
be  that  part  of  the  written  statute  which  w» 
it  necessary  that  there  be  an  intent  to  do* 
wrong  before  it  is  subject  to  a  P^^^^Tv^ 
dren  must  be  restrained,  cared  for,  tangy«w 
made  better,  and  this  is  not  done  by  the  vm 
tion  of  indiscriminate  punishment         ^. 

Let  us  have  the  conclusion  of  the  «Wj 
matter.  Let  teachers  establish  and  follow  o» 
a  careful  ethical  teaching.  Let  them  he  ** 
truistic.  Utopia  is  not  at  hand,  nor  yet  dotK 
is  far  away  in  the  misty  future,  but  WW 
things  are  at  hand  and  the  teachcn  mfflMJ 
their  share  toward  securing  them.  Theyjj 
be  fair  to  each  other,  and  to  all  with  «WJ 
they  come  into  professional  relations.  Td^ 
must  be  no  going  backwards.  School  teacr 
ing  is  a  helpful  process.  The  teaching  of  w 
child  has  most  to  do  with  the  growth  mentW 
and  morally  as  a  people.  ^  . 

Take  away  that  spirit  of  right,  and  tw 
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spirit  of  comaraderie  which  should  exist 
among  people  of  this  great  profession  and  you 
have  taken  away  enough  of  the  foundation  of 
the  school  fabric  to  cause  chaos.  Carry  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  truthfulness,  earnestness 
and  fair  dealing,  and  many  of  the  unpleasant 
things  with  which  we  must  contend  will  be- 
come things  of  the  past,  and  our  mission  in  the 
world  will  become  easier  to  fulfill,  and  the 
world  will  grow  better  for  our  having  done 
these  things. 

Life  is  not  one  grand  sweet  song.  It  is  the 
real  thing.  The  onlv  heritage  we  have  a  right 
to  receive  is  the  neritage  of  good  to  our 
fellowman.  Let'  us  deal  on  the  square,  and  do 
these  things  absolutely  honestl^  with  ourselves 
and  with  each  other,  and  our  work  will  be 
easier,  better,  and  more  helpful  to  all  with 
niiom  we  come  in  contact 

This  subject  was  further  discussed  by 
Dept  Supt.  R.  B.  Teitrick  and  Supt.  George 
W.  Moore,  of  Chester  County.  It  was  ioL- 
lowed  by  a  paper  read  by  Miss  Jane 
HcCullough,  of  Newville,  Cumberland 
county,  on 

RURAL    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

See,  toward  yon  dome,  where  village  science 

dwells, 
Where  the  church-clock,  its  warning  summons 

swells. 
What  tiny  feet  the  well-known  path  explore. 
And  gather  daily  from  each  rustic  door, 
light-hearted  group,  with  carols  wild  and  high. 
The  daisy  cull,  or  chase  the  butterfly, 
Or,  by  some  traveler's  wheels,  aroused  from 

play, 
The  stiff  salute  with  deep  demureness  pay. 
Bare  the  curled  brow,  and  stretch  the  sun- 
burnt hand. 
The  home-taught  homage  of  our  artless  land. 
The  stranger  marks  amid  the  joyous  line 
The  little  baskets  whence  they  hope  to  dine. 
And  larger  books,  as  if  tiieir  dexterous  art. 
Dealt  most  nutrition  to  the  noblest  part. 
Long  may  it  be  ere  luxury  teach  the  same 
To  starve  the  mind  and  bloat  the  unwieldy 
frame. 

Of  all  the  many  changes  and  improveipents 
that  have  come  into  the  public  school  system 
of  Pennsylvania  since  the  establishment  of 
free  schools  none  have  been  so  wide  reaching 
and  so  distinctly  progressive,  and  on  the  whole 
so  beneficial,  as  that  o.f  placing  within  the 
reach  of  the  country  child  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  an  education  as  naturally 
fall  to  the  lot  of  one  living  within  or  near  the 
dty.  And  it  ma^  be  well  to  say  here  that  by 
the  term  education  is  not  meant  merely  the 
different  branches  comprising  a  school  curric- 
tilum,  but  rather  that  wider  knowledge  of  life, 
and  what  enters  into  it  of  technical,  aesthetical 
and  social  learning  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
useful  citizen  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  For 
this  the  country  child  lacks  in  environment, 
and  no  provision,  however  generous  and  well- 
meant,  can  adequately  suppfy  it  Out  of  these 
considerations  grows  the  constant  and  never- 
solved  problem  of  the  rural  school.  It  has 
^gagea  the  deepest  wisdom  and  the  best 
talent  of  the  schoolmen  of  our  country,  not 


only  in  our  state  but  in  all  other  states  where 
the  good  of  the  race  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  properly  appreciated.  True,  all 
schools  need  the  thought  and  work  of  these 
master  minds,  but  our  social  and  financial  con- 
ditions bear  more  heavily  upon  the  country 
and  therefore  more  sensibly  affect  the  country 
schools.  And  on  the  other  hand  few  will  deny 
that  the  city  depends  on  the  country  for  its 
supply  of  the  human  product  So  that,  briefly 
stated,  the  disability  of  the  country  child 
should  be  lifted  for  the  city's  own  benefit,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual — for  the  benefit 
of  the  state  and  the  country  at  large. 

We  have  said  that  the  establishment  of  the 
high  school  was  a  distinct  gain  to  the  rural 
population  of  our  state,  and  to  prove  this  we 
need  only  point  to  the  advance  made  thereby. 
The  opporttmities  of  the  rural  teacher  to  t«l 
the  abihty  of  pupils  are  almost  limitless.  Rural 
schools  develop  individual  independence  and 
power  that  you  never  get  in  graded  schools. 
A  county  superintendent  recently  made  the 
statement  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who 
come  from  rural  communities  become  leaders 
in  our  town  high  schools.  The  country  school 
system  to-day  is  adapted  to  "the  survival  of 
the  fittest,"  while  the  town  system  is  fitted  for 
everybodv.  Progress  being  a  relative  term  it 
follows  that  growth  and  improvement  can  only 
be  determined  by  comparing  generation  with 
generation.  The  enormous  gains  made  for  the 
people  by  education,  and  the  increased  worth 
of  the  individual  through  the  multiplied  instru- 
ments of  refinement  and  culture,  can  best^  be 
estimated  by  a  backward  glance  to  the  time 
when  the  country  child,  who  was  often  located 
many  miles  from  such  sources  of  knowledge 
and  instruction  as  there  existed  under  the 
name  of  schools.  Not  only  distance  but  bad 
roads  and  natural  obstacles  such  as  mountains 
and  streams  liable  to  sudden  freshets,  made 
these  schools  practically  inaccessible  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  rural  population  in  sparse  and 
scattered  districts.  The  schools  when  reached 
were  for  the  most  part  crude  and  limited  in 
equipment  and  management,  with  no  special 
authority,  or  legislative  protection  either  in 
methods  of  instruction,  or  standards  of  control 
Few  facilities  for  acquiring  even  the  most 
ordinary  information  beyond  the  elementarv 
and  obvious  principles  of  the  text-book 
existed.  No  maps,  charts,  or  lesson  helps 
aided  in  lifting  the  tired  learner  over  the  hard 
places  or  brightened  the  way  to  the  desired 
end.  By  this  method,  it  is  true,  he  learned  to 
read,  to  write,  and  perhaps,  enough  of  the 
principles  of  arithmetic  to  do  the  simple 
reckoning  required  in  his  restricted  vocations. 
Unknown,  even  in  name,  were  the  modem 
sciences  of  geology,  botany,  political  economy, 
of  the  common  chemistry  of  soils  and  adapta- 
tion of  suitable  elements  to  these — ^to  sciences 
which  every  brisk  boy  or  girl  now  cons  over 
on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  locality,  as  if 
they  were  the  alphabet  of  knowledge.  We  are 
told  by  the  historian  of  these  times  that  Henry 
Gay  learned  to  write  by  filling  a  box  with 
sand  and  tracing  letters  with  a  pointed  stick, 
and  that  young  Daniel  Webster  plucked  his  pen 
from  the  wings  of  a  favorite  goose  and  made 
ink  out  of  such  material  as  he  could  find  in  his 
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mother's  fireplace.  And  like  these,  many  a 
toiling  farmer's  boy  in  the  remote  counties  of 
our  state  overcame  the  obstacles  that  impeded 
his  progress  and  came  forth  tried  as  bv  fire 
into  a  more  profitaUe  and  congenial  environ- 
ment 

But  the  real  upward  lift  for  the  country  boy 
came  with  the  enactment  of  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  all  townships,  complyintr  with  the 
requirements  of  the  bill,  such  appropriations 
by  the  state  as  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
a  high  school.  Such  a  high  sdiool  was  neces- 
sarily limited  in  scope,  as  the  item  of  distance 
was  not  considered  and  it  was  soon  found  that 
some  expedient  had  to  be  adopted  to  bridge 
oyer  this  and  other  difiiculties  mherent  in  the 
circumstances.  School  buildings  were  not 
adapted  to  the  grading  permissiUe — ^and  many 
conveniences  made  necessary  by  the  long  rides 
and  walks  to  and  from  the  central  point  where 
the  school  was  required  to  be  located  were 
lacking,  and  in  some  cases  affected  the  health 
of  the  pupils.  There  was  also  a  lack  of  the 
close  supervision  exercised  in  city  schools,  and 
the^  success  of  the  school  depended  almost 
entirely  on  the  sense  of  duty  and  personal 
responsibility  of  the  teacher.  With  all  these 
and  other  drawbacks,  however,  the  movement 
was  noticeably  productive  of  good— not  only 
in  the  schools  but  throughout  the  rural  popula- 
tion in  the  vicinity.  Knowledge  is  like  a  spark 
of  living  fire.  It  is  bound  to  give  out  a  meas- 
ure of  heat,  and  a  very  small  degree  of  nurs- 
ing causes  it  to  spread  and  brighten.  Conse- 
quently the  interest  thus  brought  to  the  in- 
different community,  brought  with  it  life, 
enthusiasm  and  dignit^r.  It  was  felt  through- 
out the  state  in  districts  where  culture  and 
refinement  were  unknown  except  as  in  occa- 
sional books  and  magazines,  and  the  educa- 
tional atmosphere  of  the  state  was  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  life  and  progress.  Gradual 
improvement  has  followed  and  there  are  now 
four  inspectors  of  Rural  High  Schools  and  an 
expert  in  Agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  that 
study. 

Some  writer  has  said  that  American  educa- 
tion, from  the  elementary  school  to  the  col- 
lege, is  suffering  from  the  attempt  to  teach 
too  many  subjects  to  the  same  students  at  the 
same  time. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  tax-supported  high 
school  to  give  every  student  instruction  care- 
fully designed  to  return  to  society  intelligent, 
able-bodied  and  progressive  citizens.  The  high 
school  period  is  the  testing  time  for  trying  out 
different  powers — ^the  time  for  formmg  life- 
purposes.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  high 
school  boy  or  girl  should  make  a  choice  or 
even  a  start  in  his  chosen  vocation  in  the  first 
years  of  his  high  school  course.  The  high 
school  should  in  a  real  sense  reflect  the  major 
industries  of  the  community  which  supports  it. 

The  high  school,  as  the  local  educational  in- 
stitutions, should  reveal  to  boys  and  girls  the 
higher  possibilities  for  more  efficient  service 
along  the  lines  in  which  their  own  community 
is  industrially  organized.  Mechanic  arts, 
agriculture  and  household  science  should  be 
recognized  as  rational  elements  in  the  educa- 
tion of  all  boys  and  girls,  and  especially  of 
those  who  have  not  as  yet  chosen  their  voca- 


tions.   Many  of  the  public  schools  of 
are  responsible  for  leading  tens  of  thi 
of  our  boys  and  girls  awav  from  die . 
for  which  they  are  adapted,  and  in  whkh 
are  needed,  to  other  pursuits  for  wliidi 
are  not  adapted  and  in  which  they  are 
needed. 

Some  changes  that  would  be  apprecated 
our    high    schools    may    here  be  in< 

guantity  should  be  subordinated  to  qi 
ver-strain   should   be   eliminated  from 
schools.    Students  of  exceptional  ability 
be  allowed  to  earn  five  units  a  year,  thi 
shortening  the  high  school  period  by  one 
Students  poor  in  ability  should  be  reqnired 
spend  five  years  upon  die  course,  earning 
three  units  per  year,  thereby  diminishiog 
ures  and  reducing  excessive  per  capita  cost 
instruction. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  almost 
imous    agreement    among   high   school 
college  authorities  that  three  or  four  units 
English  should  be  required.    The  high 
should  be  granted  freedom  to  adapt  the 
to  the  real  needs  of  its  boys  and  girls, 
formity  in  this  subject  is  entirely  di 
Hig^  school  courses  in  history  should 
be  taught  so  as  to  function  in  a  better 
standing    of    modem     instructions, 
events  and  present  movements.    In  the 
we  find  a  tendency  to  attach  particnlar  'n . 
tance  to  the  study  of  foreign  langna(;es,  and] 
the  West  the  tendency  to  emphasize 
matics.    Both  are  indispensaUe  for  inteDi 
discipline. 

The  city  child  from  its  constant 
with  the  common  currents  of  thonpfat 
culture  represented  by  lectures,  pnblK 
ings  and  the  organized  clut»  and 
societies,  acquires  greater  readiness  of  , 
which  naturally  results  in  greater  force  of 
pression  and  effectiveness.  Withont  i 
mental  effort  he  also  gains  an  interest  in 
scientific  and  industrial  discoveries,  in 
of  national  interest,  the  workings  of 
government,  the  conduct  of  public  biu 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  involTcd  in 
every  day  proceedings  of  common  life- 
country  school  should^  seek  to  make  tip  I 
these  deficiencies  by  giving  more  attention 
literary  exercises  calling  for  quick  thor 
and  ready  expression.  Time  should  be 
lotted  to  the  studjr  of  the  lives  of  great 
not  merely  the  brief  paragraph  in  the 
histories,  but  a  real  study  of  the  circnffl^anoji 
that  led  up  to  the  success  of  the  lives  of  snca 
men  as  Lincoln  and  Gay,  of  Edison,  Cyt* 
W.  Field  and  Howe,  of  Horace  Greelerjaf 
Whittier,  country-bom  and  cow^^'J^ 
whose  surroundings  impelled  them  o"^*^ 
the  victories  over  hindrances  that  would  bWJ 
appalled  the  youth  whose  daintier  nattw 
found  sufficient  nourishment  in  the  c«j|^ 
and  conveniences  of  the  town.  And  "*J"^ 
ture  proper,  the  country  boy  has  more  Kffl»J 
with  blind  Homer  or  Milton  than  with  » 
picturesque  and  sensuous  verse  of  the  tno^ 
modem  poets.  The  reason  is  the  country  oj 
lates  him.  He  lives  near  to  the  hart  J 
nature,  and  he  can  and  does  project  hiffl»» 
more  into  the  great  spaces  of  the  ""™S 
Therefore,    we    say   the   curriculum  ot  we 
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onitnr  school  should  differ  from  that  of  the 
it|r.  The  city  boy  with  his  games  and  his 
ocial  recreations,  with  his  libraries  and 
ettled  conditions  of  life,  enjoys  and  is  con- 
ent  therewith.  The  cowitry  bov  dreams  and 
atidpates.  Therefore  the  appliances  of  his 
dncational  course  should  supply  his  intellec- 
nal  wants. 

The  most  available  remedy  for  the  depletion 
\i  our  country  wherever  it  exists,  but  espe- 
tally  in  the  agricultural  counties  in  the 
outhem  and  central  portion  of  tiie  state — 
t^may  be  said,  the  onlv  remedy  is  to  bring  the 
^  school  system  already  in  vogue  to  the 
litest  perfection  possible  under  the  circum- 
tances.  Not  merely  the  school  as  authorized 
aid  required  by  the  state— not  the  Country 
iigfa  School,  but  the  High  School  of  the 
joontry— thoroughly  up  to  date  and  adapted 
0  the  needs  of  the  district  where  it  is  located. 
fTtHh  every  stream  of  modem  use  and  leam- 
Bg,  whether  industrial,  scientific  or  esthetic 
bwing  to  it  and  from  it,  to  beautify  and 
Mden  the  place,  and  to  send  out  helpful 
afinences  over  all  who  participate  in  its 
)enefit8. 

The  state  should  not  underestimate  the  value 
>f  such  a  school,  for  ultimately  the  good  it 
ioes  in  material  and  other  sources  of  develop- 
nent  returns  to  the  fostering  hand  all  that  it 
fscpends  and  more.  Nor  should  it  commit  the 
njnstice  of  making  its  status  inferior  to  that 
H  the  dty  school  of  the  same  grade-*for 
ihougfa  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city 
BUtkes^  a  special  plea  for  help  and  improve- 
nent  it  muat  never  be  forgotten  that  counti7 
bnwn  and  muscle,  country  energy  and  ambi- 
tion furnish  the  strong  smews  that  bind  the 
E^  activities  together.  The  state  cannot 
ifford,  even  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint,  to 
nis^ropriate  public  funds  or  to  neglect  the 
most  urgent  i^peal. 

The  union  and  consolidation  of  the  scattered 
elementary  schook  of  one  or  several  dis- 
tricts by  furnishing  transportation  for  distant 
^npils  would  solve  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
MMifront  the  dweller  in  the  more  remote  parts 
Bf  the  country.  For  some  of  these  changes 
the  people  themselves  could  become  respon- 
w>Ie— as  the  school  law  permits  the  levying 
En  a  maximum  tax  of  25  mills  under  needed 
conditions,  so  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  thought- 
nil  educator's  work  to  stunulate  public  senti- 
ment And  this  should  not  be  hard  to  do. 
Education  has  done  so  mndi  for  the  working 
people,  for  the  common  people  of  our  state 
n  particular,  that  with  its  natural  advantages 
Dj  forests,  mines,  water-ways,  and  great  areas 
of  productive  land,  with  its  great  railway 
systems,  unrivalled  in  extent  and  profitable 
^de  relations,  with  its  manifold  mdustrial 
UTantages,  there  is  not  other  region  so  full 
of  opportunities  yet  so  clamorous  for  privi- 
Wf  and  the  school,  always  the  school,  must 
pe  the  pivotal  point  for  such  extended  privi- 

The  dty  cares  for  its  own,  but  the  limited 
little  hig^  school  tucked  away  among  the 
mountains,  or  steadfastly  keeping  its  little 
hght  aglow  in  some  fragrant  valley,  is  all  that 
can  hold  the  sturdy  boys  and  girls  in  their 
natural  habiut    But  it  is  admitted  that  such 


a  school  requires  variable  treatment  The 
course  of  study  must  be  modified  to  meet  con- 
ditions. The  course  of  study  in  an  agricul- 
tural^ district  should  include  agricultural 
chemistry,  economic  geometrv  and  economic 
entomology  and  other  branoies  of  practical 
knowledge  such  as  would  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  matters  of  local  interest,  possibly  to 
stimulate  local  business  enterprise. 

There  should  be  an  industriad  department  in 
which  could  be  taught  the  principles  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Bee  Keeping,  of  Forestry,  and  Fruit 
Culture — for  all  these  industries  are  growing 
into  prominence  and  success.  Pennsylvania 
will  soon  rival  California  and  some  of  the 
northwestern  states  in  these  particulars,  so 
that  perhaps,  sooner  than  we  expect  the 
count^  boy  will  need  no  longer  to  be  a  brake- 
man  or  a  derk,  bi4  to  cultivate  wide  orchards 
in  the  luscious  apple  and  kindred  fruits  that 
delight  to  grow  m  her  genial  soiL  Just  two 
weeks  ago  we  had  a  great  educational  gather- 
ing in  an  adjoining  county  to  our  home  in 
behalf  of  these  Fruit  Growers.  We  in  the 
country  need  a  knowledge  of  sanitary  science 
in  all  its  branches— of  civil  government,  of 
the  laws  governing  commercial  interchange — 
of  which  our  schools  give  but  a  smattering. 

The  country  boy  of  all  boys,  should  possess 
a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools,  and  of  tht 
sciences  applicable  to  the  mechanic  arts.  Such 
a  necessity  points  the  way  to  a  Manual  Train- 
ing Department  Domestic  Science,  as  it  is 
taught  in  some  city  schools,  with  its  allied 
branches  of  female  industry  would  subdue 
many  a  longing  in  the  heart  of  the  country 

?irl,  for  the  over-charged  atmosphere  of  the 
actory— where  too  often  health  and  morads 
suffer. 

Given  the  school  as  we  have  thus  imper- 
fectly portrayed  it,  with  its  proper  equi]^ment 
and  ample  resources,  the  crowning  need  is  tiie 
Teacher.  The  successful  country  teacher  must 
be  a  selected  teacher,  for  his  task  is  harder 
than  that  of  his  associate  in  the  systemalized 
well  supervised  and  graded  school  of  the 
town.  Not  every  teacher,  though  ever  so  well 
certified  by  examining  boards,  msdces  a  good 
country  teacher.  Like  the  country  minister 
and  the  country  doctor,  he  comes  closer  to 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  pupils  and  patrons, 
than  the  city  teacher,  and  he  must  be  able  to 
adapt  himself  in  thought  and  feelings  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  environment  He  must 
be  able  not  only  to  teach  sympathetically,  but 
he  must  become  a  part,  and  a  leading[  part,  of 
the  community  from  which  his  pupils  come. 
He  should  be  interested  in  their  games,  in  their 
favorite  work.  He  should  know  much  of 
literature,  ancient  and  modem,  so^as  to  dis- 
criminate their  reading  matter.  He  should 
know  and  teach  much  history  not  in  the  text 
book.  He  should  know  much  of  science  so  as 
to  be  able  "  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale  " 
as  he  walks  abroad  with  his  school.  The 
country  teacher  sometimes  dreams  of  promo- 
tion to  the  city,  but  if  he  loves  his  work,  if  he 
has  true  discernment  and  wisdom,  he  will 
find  ample  room  for  expansion  of  talents  and 
of  pure^  happiness  in  the  school  of  the  country, 
which  in  this  state  is  going  forth  at  a  most 
encouraging  rate. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  Second  Session  of  the  department 
convened  in  the  Girls'  Normal  School. 
After  some  discussion  the  first  paper  on 
the  programme  was  read  by  Miss  Emma 
aottd,  of  Leonard,  Chester  county,  upon 

HASTY  PROMOTION. 

Of  the  many  different  problems  which  con- 
front those  who  are  responsible  for  the  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  the  schools,  no 
other  one  is  more  perplexing  than  this  one  of 
grading  and  promoting.  No  other  affects 
more  vitally  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 
the  pupils  in  the  schools.  No  other  is  of 
such  interest  to  the  parents  who  are  solicitous 
for  the  progress  of  their  children.  No  other 
is  such  a  source  of  worriment  to  conscientious 
principals  who  realize  that  the  system  of 
grading,  which  was  intended  faithfully  to 
serve  the  children,  has  become  their  tyrannical 
master.  A  child,  having  finished  the  course 
of  study  prescribed  for  one  class,  naturally 
proceeds  to  the  studies  of  the  next  class  in 
precisely  the  same  wav  as  having  accomplished 
the  work  of  one  week  he  proceeds  to  that  of 
the  next 

An  important  question  involved  in  this  sub- 
ject is  concerning  the  part  which  set  and 
formal^  written  examinations  should  play  in 
determining  the  individual  pupil's  promotion. 
Years  ago  written  examinations  were  urged 
by  the  leading  educational  men  of  the  country, 
and  that  system  effected  great  good.  To-day, 
however,  new  issues  have  arisen,  new  meas- 
ures are  necessarv.  The  written  examination  as 
the  sole  means  of  ascertaining  the  pupil's  fitness 
for  promotion  seems  to  be  passing  away.  It 
has  been  carried  to  too  great  an  extreme.  The 
examinations  have  been  made  too  difficult  for 
children.  The  time  taken  by  them  has  been 
too  extended.  The  strain  has  been  too  great 
It  is  impossible  to  give  an  examination  em- 
bracing onlv  a  few  questions,  on  each  subject 
taught,  to  be  answered  in  a  short  time,  that 
will  cover  the  work  of  the  year,  or  show  the 
mental  power  of  the  pupils.  Experience  has 
shown  that  this  method  results,  with  most 
teachers,  in  superficial  methods  of  teaching 
and  cramming,  in  the  neglect  of  reading  and 
oral  instruction.  We  are  apt  to  be  satisfied 
with  examination  marks,  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  deceived  by  sham,  and  commend  it  in- 
stead of  genuine  work  and  the  character  of 
work  done,  day  by  day.  Our  pupils  need  a 
continuous  stimulus  in  place  of  one  that  is 
spasmodic 

The  end  of  all  education  should  be  to  fit  for 
life,  to  so  train  and  educate  both  body  and 
soul^  that  a  pupil  will  live  up  to  his  greatest 
possibilities.  Frequent  written  reviews,  not 
pre-announced  examinations  should  be  given, 
the  results  of  which  should  help  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  pupils  to  go  forward,^  but  we 
should  also  test  our  pupils  quite  as  rigidly  in 
reading,  oral  language,  and  in  their  ability  to 
think  by  means  of  exercises  which  cannot  be 
done  on  paper. 

Failure  of  promotion  is,  of  course,  far  from 
a  perfect  measure  of  dullness.    Many  pupils 


who  cannot  pass  an  examination  are  rei^ 
for  advancement,  while  some  pupils  who  ptn 
the  examination  should  not  be  advanoei 
Age,  health,  regularity  in  attend^ice,  indusb^, 
and  ambition  all  should  modify  our  dedsioai. 

Now  the  question  arises,  "What  shaB  be 
done  with  the  poorer  scholars,  those  who  fai 
to  be  promoted?^  A  question  to  be  asked 
concerning  the  promotion  of  the  individml 
pupil  is :  "Is  he  capable  of  taking  the  sta6o 
of  the  next  grade  with  at  least  as  much  se- 
cess  as  he  has  already  taken  the  studies  of 
this  grade,  and  will  he  receive  greater  benefit 
by  being  promoted  than  by  being  retained  tD 
go  over  the  work  of  the  present  class  again?' 
Public  schools  have  generally  been  noted  for 
thoroughness.  Certain  it  is  that  very  hish 
percentages  are  required  of  pupils  before  pro- 
moting them  to  the  next  higher  ^rade  m  tfac 
course.  But  do  we  consider  that  a  limit  to  the 
thoroughness  may  be  desirable ;  that  the  tine 
consumed  in  securing  such  high  standards  of 
thoroughness  would  have  been  better  used  bj 
the  pupil  in  mastering  higher  methods.  lit- 
stead  of  solving  the  problems  of  higher  nsathe- 
matics  by  arithmetical  methods,  he  could  more 
wisely  have  solved  them  through  algebra  or 
trigonometiv  and  these  latter  studies  wodd 
have  opened  up  to  him  new  worlds  in  madie- 
matics,  and  so  instead  of  pursuing  topograpli- 
ical  geography  to  exhaustive  minuteness^  has 
time  would  be  better  employed  in  maaXenag 
physical  and  commercial^  geography.  Tbe 
important  point  involved  is,^  To  what  extent 
should  thoroughness  be  relied  upon  and  to 
what  extent  should  the  advance  be  made  bf 
means  of  higher  methods?  The  true  coarse 
can  be  determined  only  by  experience.  It 
should  be  seen  that  no  pupil  is  kept  uaog 
a  lower  method  of  solution  after  he  is  sUe 
readily  to  acquire  the  higher  one. 

Some  one  says,  "  The  main  characteristic  of 
a  good  school  is  not  necessarily  a  hi|^  per- 
centage in  examination  marks.  We  most 
keep  m  mind  the  fact,  that  the  school  is  lor 
the  pupil  and  not  for  the  teacher,  that  the  tnd 
sought  should  be  the  greatest  good  of  die 
greatest  number.  We  must  keep  in  view  the 
right  of  each  individual  pupil.  Especially  in 
the  primary  classes  the  pupils  should  be  pro* 
moted  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  higher 
work.  Brightness  is  usually  dulled  by  baag 
kept  too  long  at  the  same  kind  of  work 
Pupils  tire  of  the  work  of  one  grade  if  it  be 
too  long  continued,  the  new  worx  of  a  higher 
class  may  be  the  thing  needed  to  stimulate  the 
seemingly  dull  boy. 

Probably  one  of  the  worst  disasters  caased 
by  the  jading  is  the  discouragement  prodnoed 
by  plaang  pupils  in  lower  classes.  'The  pqpti 
who  tries  his  best  and  then  fails  is  deeply  in- 
jured and  is  apt  to  endeavor  to  preserve  hk 
self-respect  by  some  sort  of  subterfuge.  He 
accuses  his  teacher  of  partiality,  it  may  be; 
or  attributes  the  good  success  of  his  com- 
panions to  the  assistance  of  odiers.  The  root 
of  all  bitterness  is  loss  of  self-respect;  tbe 
man  or  child  who  fpts  about  thinking  himself 
shut  out  from  participation  in  the  highest,  hf 
his  own  natural  incapacify  is  like  one  indosed 
in  a  tomb  while  yet  living.    This  is  the  aoorce 
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of  most  of  the  difficulties  which  the  graded 
schod  system  has  to  meet  and  overcome. 

There  is  a  difference  in  capacity;  tempera- 
ments differ;  the  mental  enoowments  differ; 
tastes  differ,  and  yet  too  often  all  are  to  be 
compared  with  the  same  standard.  Is  it  snr- 
prismg  that  evil  conse|quences  arise?  When 
children  differ  so  in  ability  and  in  every  other 
way,  surely  it  is  not  intended  that  we  should 
be  held  responsible  for  making  them  alike? 
Why,  then,  should  we  put  them  in  so-called 
"educational  mills"  and  attempt  to  grind 
them  out  alike,  crushing  out  that  individuality 
which  was  meant  to  be  a  guide  to  their  educa- 
tion and  usefulness  and  not  a  hindrance 
thereto?  Is  not  individuality  of  more  impor- 
tance than  evenness  of  grading?  Should  it 
not  be  watched  for  and  discovered  that  it 
may  be  carefully  studied  and  lovingly  guarded? 
Does  not  biography  teach  us  that  tlrase  only 
have  developed  a  love  for  work  alon^  certain 
lines?  Should  the  teacher,  limited  m  power 
and  by  conditions,  be  criticised  because  she 
camiot  overcome  the  differences  predetermined 
Iqr  the  Almighty? 

The  defect  of  those  failing  to  complete  the 
work  in  the  required  time,  is  not  primarily 
intellectual,  but  moral— they  have  weak  wills. 
It  is  very  rare 'that  a  pupil  has  so  dull  an 
intellect  that  he  cannot,  if  he  possess  a  reso- 
lute will,  accomplish  any  intellectual  feat 
whatever  by  the  aid  of  industry  alone.  Most 
often  those  who  fail,  do  so  through  lack  of 
courage  or  perseverance.  For  this  reason  we 
should  avoid  causing  those  who  are  not  pro- 
moted to  feel  that  tiiey  are  degraded. 

Then  too  we  have  the  other  side — advancing 
a  child  too  rapidly,  or  raisine  the  standard  to 
what  the  best  pupils  can  do  and  trying  to 
bring  sufficient  pressure  upon  the  pupils  of 
arerage  or  less  than  average  ability  to  compel 
them  to  keep  up.  The  poorest  pupils  are 
stramed  to  the  utmost;  they  are  drap^ged  over 
the  ground  without  having  time  to  digest  Uidr 
work  as  the]r  should  As  a  result  tiie  over- 
worked pupils  are  frequently  discouraged, 
drop  out  of  the  class  and,  likely  enough,  out 
of  the  school  altogether. 

Ai  some  superintendent  has  said,  "Good 
mHls  are  sooued  by  being  advanced  beyond 
their  strength,  merely  because  they  are  bright." 
It  is  not  so  much  to  the  pupil's  advantage  to 
go  through  the  grades  rapidly  as  to  get  all 
that  he  is  capable  of  getting  while  he  is  going 
through. 

A  mistake  most  frequently  made  in  grading 
a  school  is  in  supposing  that  a  class  once 
formed  can  be  continued  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  witiiont  any  changes.  A  differ- 
ence in  ability  will  soon  develop  itself,  and 
then  if  the  rate  of  progress  is  graduated  to  the 
average  or,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  the  mini- 
mum capacity  of  the  class,  those  who  are  able 
to  do  more  will  soon  find  themselves  with 
considerable  unoccupied  time  on  their  hands. 
This  is  a  result  eq^ecially  to  be  avoided 
Persons  of  active  minds  must  have  employ- 
ment of  some  kind,  and  if  they  do  not  find 
sti£Bcient  legitimate  work  in  school,  they  often 
from  mere  restlessness  occasion  the  teacher 
much  trouble  in  the  way  of  discipline. 

Our  system  of  grading  should  make  it  pos- 


sible to  suit  the  instruction  to  the  needs  of 
the  individuals,  and  enable  each  to  go  just  as 
fast  as  the  work  can  be  done  well  and  no 
faster.  Pupils  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
st«)ping  forward  into  a  higher  class  when  the 
difference  between  the  brighter  and  less  capa- 
ble becomes  too  great  for  a  profitable  umon 
in  the  same  class. 

Prof.  Eliot  has  often  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  discovering  the  more  capa- 
ble individuals  and  givinj^  them  opportunities 
in  proportion  with  their  ^  abilities,  so  that 
society  may  use  them  "  to  lift  the  whole  popu- 
lation to  a  hi£[her  plane  of  intelligence,  con- 
duct, and  happiness. 

In  the  Rqiort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, we  fmd  the  following  statement,  "  The 
severity  of  the  teacher  contributes  largeljr  to 
swell  the  unfortunate  class  of  those  failing 
in  a  grade.  While  severity  may  at  times 
arouse  latent  energy,  it  as  irequent!}^  closes 
up  entirely  that  unfoldmg  of  the  faculties 
whidi  requires  a  genial,  sunshiny  surround- 
ing as  much  as  does  the  bloom  of  a  plant" 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance to  many  pupils  was  continued  by 
Supt.  J.  Horace  Landis,  of  Montgomery 
county,  in  the  .following  paper: 

Pupils  should  be  advanced  from  class  to 
class,  or  promoted  to  other  and  higher  grades 
when  they  have  proved  their  fitness  for  such 
advance  or  promotion  by  doing  faithfully  and 
well  the  work  assigned  them  in  the  lower 
classes  or  grades.    To  promote  hastily  before 

Supils  are  prepared  to  do  the  work  of  the 
igher  grades;  before  they  have  reached  a 
maturity  or  development  that  will  enable  them 
appreciativel^r  to  take  up  higher  work;  before 
they  have  enjoyed  a  physicsd  and  social  train- 
ing or  development,  suited  to  their  age,  to  fit 
them  for  efficient  social  service  in  their  com- 
munity when  they  reach  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, is  wrong. 

In  life  we  do  not  want  men  and  women  pos- 
sessing mere  book  knowledge  and  theory, 
often  frail  in  physique,  and  ill  at  ease  and  un- 
accustomed to  social  intercourse  and  the  social 
life  of  the  community,  but  well  rotmded  and 
intelligent  men  and  women,  trained  for  social 
service  and  a  full  and  complete  enjoyment  of 
life.  The  nearer  we  approach  this  ideal  in 
our  school  training,  the  better  will  we  aid 
race  development. 

Good  fruit  needs  time  to  ripen.  A  w^- 
rounded  man  or  woman,  capable  of  getting  the 
best  out  of  life,  needs  time  for  development 
A  hurried  attainment  of  facts,  a  hastily  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  books,  is  not  education  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  nor  the  real  and 
best  preparation  for  life.  Morally,  intellec- 
tually, physically,  socially,  the  child's  training 
should  go  on,  and  time  be  given  it  for  its 
development  Looking  at  the  child's  interest 
from  this  broad  view-point,  hasty  promotions 
are  wrong.  They  lead  to  lack  of  thoroughness 
of  work,  often  to  a  distaste  for  school  life  in 
the  higher  grades,  and  to  an  earlv  leavmg  of 
school  to  b^ome  wage  earners.  Other  causes 
combine  with  hasty  promotions  to  produce 
these  results,  but  hasty  promotions  is  a  pro- 
lific factor. 
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Lack  of  Thoroughness  of  Workr^Hzsty 
promotions  tend  to  lack  of  thorough  work  on 
the  part  of  pupils  and  teacher.  A  pupil  hastily 
promoted,  before  he  is  prepared  to  do  higher 
work,  is  handicapped  in  his  work.  He  has  not 
a  sure  foundation  on  which  to  build,  and  tht 
superstructure  he  endeavors  to  rear  on  this 
unstable  foundation  is  apt  to  totter  and  oft- 
times  fall. 

As  the  pupil  successively  advances  in  higher 
work,  he  meets  problems,  the  clear  under- 
standing of  which  depends  upon  a  sure  knowl- 
edge of  work  done  before.  If  his  concepts  of 
this  work  are  blurred  and  indistinct,  as  is 
usuall^r  the  case  in  hasty  promotions,  his  later 
work  is  faulty  and  its  acquisition  more  diffi- 
cult Thorough  work  requires  clear  concepts, 
and  ideas  assmiilated  and^  made  part  of  him- 
self. A  mass  of  unassimilated  and  partly 
digested  facts  handicaps  a  pupil.  Hasty  pro- 
motions do  not  p[ive  time  for  the  assimilation 
of  facts  and  this  tends  to  lack  of  thorough 
work. 

Many  of  the  studies  correlate,  and  the 
higher  classes  continue  studies  begun  in  the 
lower  classes.  The  percepts  gained  in  one 
grade  and  in  one  branch  help  to  the  easier 
acquisition  of  percepts  in  other  grades  and 
branches.  Like  tentacles  they  reach  out  to 
grasp  and  draw  in  the  new.  The  acquisition 
of  the  new  is  made  easier  through  the  apper- 
ceptive force  of  earlier  acquired  knowledge; 
but  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  based  on  clear 
concepts  and  properly  assimilated  ideas  gained 
in  the  past 

The  school  should  be  well  graded,  and,  if  a 
one  room  country  school,  3ie  classes  well 
arranged.  The  work  assigned  each  grade  or 
class  should  be  carefully  planned.  Each  pupil 
should  be  required  to  do  well  the  work  in  one 
grade  or  class  before  he  is  promoted  to  an- 
other. But,  one  says,  "  What  about  the  bright 
pupil  who  can  complete  the  work  sooner  than 
the  rest  of  the  class?  Must  he  be  kept  back? 
No.  Nor  need  he  be  so  hastily  pushed  ahead. 
Give  him  plenty  of  work  suited  to  his  age 
and  grade.  A  precocious  memory  in  lower 
grades  often  lends  a  halo  of  brightness  to  one 
that,  in  otherways,  is  a  very  ordinary  child; 
often  to  one  whose  reasoning  jK>wers  are  be- 
low the  average.  This  halo  grows  dimmer  as 
it  advances  into  grades  where  more  and  more 
reasoning  studies  are,  and  finally  disappears. 
To  promote  such  a  child  hastily  in  the  lower 
grades  is  a  wrong.  Let  it  advance  normally 
as  it  is  fitted  for  advancement,  and  instead  of 
time  lost,  it  is  time  given  for  development  of 
his  reasoning  faculties. 

Give  the  apparenth"  bright  child  additional 
work  to  do,  suited  to  the  ^ade  in  which  he  is. 
Let  the  work  be  as  attractive  as  possible.  Fur- 
nish other  books  to  supplement  the  grade 
books.  Strengthen  that  child  in  work  suited 
to  his  ^de.  j£ncourage  him  to  take  as  much 
recreation  as  possible,  and  to  be  socially  in 
touch  with  his  fellow  pupils.  When  he  goes 
on  tvith  his  class,  he  is  a  stronger,  better 
pupil  than  if  he  had  gone  on  ahead  of  his 
dass.  His  higher  grade  work  will  be  better 
and  stronged  because  of  this  strengthened 
foundation. 

In  the  development  of  the  individual  as  in 


the  development  of  the  race,  there  are  periods 
or  epochs  that  are  specially  adapted  to  some 
particular  acquisition  or  development  Cfaiid- 
hood  and  youth,  the  period  of  plasticity,  is  the 
time  to  give  not  only  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual training  for  the  duties  of  life,  bat  it  is 
also  the  time  to  build  up  a  healthy  pfayscal 
body,  and  train  for  social  service.  It  is  wraog 
to  emphasize  the  mere  intellectual  getting  at 
the  expense  of  the  others,  and  to  hasten  t 
child  through  school,  grade  after  grad^  opOD 
the  sole  criterion  of  a  few  facts  liastil7 
acquired. 

It  is  a  teacher's  du^  not  to  shorten  this 
period  of  plasticity.  Other  environments  of 
life,  especially  of  urban  life,  are  doing  dns 
too  swiftly  for  the  good  of  the  race.  It  is 
during  this  period  of  plasticity  that  pennancnt 
impressions  are  made  and  fundamental  fods 
are  most  easily  acquired  If  forced  in  adak 
life  to  go  back  to  gain  these  impressions  and 
facts,  the  getting  of  them  is  more  difficult  and 
their  retention  less  sure.  The  child  sfaonld 
not  be  hurried  through  this  period  of  plasticity. 
Time  for  the  normal  development  into  the 
best  that  the  individual  capacity  of  each  diild 
will  permit  is  the  right  of  each  child  bom  into 
the  world.  A  prolongation  of  the  period  of 
plasticity  of  the  individual  diild  means  that 
that  child  is  at  its  close,  a  stronger,  better  incfi- 
vidual  to  assume  the  duties  of  life ;  an  indi- 
vidual capable  of  obtaining  more  good  and 
enjoyment  out  of  life. 

Too  many  parents  and  teachers  want  to 
hurry  the  child  through  school  Their  watch- 
word is,  "Save  time"— but  at  wliat  an  ex- 
pense !  If  the  saving  of  five  months  or  of  i 
year's  cost  of  training  before  the  child  begins 
to  earn  money  seems  to  mean  so  mocfa  to 
them,  how  much  more  does  it  mean  to  tiie 
child  whose  preparation  for  life  is  at  stake? 
The  child  is  to  be  hurried  through  primaiy 
grades  and  through  grammar  grades^  five 
months  saved  here,  a  class  skipped  there.  It 
is  the  same  in  high  school  and  college,  two 
years'  work  in  a  year  and  a  half,  or  in  a  year, 
is  a  common  achievement 

Good  work  requires  time  for  its  matnrity. 
Haste  is  turning  out  of  our  secondary  sdioob, 
out  of  our  colleges,  boys  and  girls  imperfecttf 
prepared  for  life;  boys  and  girls  with  some 
book  knowledge  that  easily  and  quickly  de- 
parts, but  that  lack  the  well-rounded  devdop- 
ment  that  fits  them  for  efficient  social  service 
in  their  community,  and  enables  them  to  giiB 
the  fullest  enjojrment  of  life. 

Hastv  promotions  cause  the  teacher's  woik 
to  be  less  thorough.  The  teacher's  woxk  is 
outlined  for  her  and  stated  times  set  for  iti 
completion.  When  she  promotes  or  leceifes 
pupils  before  they  are  qualified  to  do  the  work. 
she  is  unable  to  do  justice  to  her  assi^ped 
work  and  to  her  pupils.  A  consdentxNB 
teacher  will  try  to  work  up  the  weak  points  ol 
her  pupils  and  strengthen  them.  The  time 
necessary  for  this  must  be  taken  from  regular 
work.  With  work  already  over-crowded, 
something  must  be  slighted.  Her  room  feds 
the  loss  of  this  time.  Her  work  cannot  be 
done  as  thoroughly  as  it  might  have  been  done 
had  her  pupils  oeen  fitted  to  take  op  advanced 
work.     From  the  viewpoint  of  the  teacher. 
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htsbr  promotions  tend  to  lack  of  thorough 
work. 

Hasty  promotion  shortens  the  social  period 
An  ambitious  pupil  who  has  been  hurried 
along  and  begins  to  realize  the  weakness  of 
bis  foundation,  may  work  overtime  to 
strengthen  himself  in  his  work,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  necessary  time  may  levy  toll 
upon  the  hours  that  should  be  devoted  to 
healthful  recreation  and  social  intercourse. 
An  ambitious  teacher  will  urge,  even  force 
pupils  to  work  overtime  to  make  up  grade, 
detaining  at  recess  and  after  school,  and  as- 
signing extra  work  to  be  done  at  home  or 
daring  vacations  and  holidays. 

The  years  of  school  life  should  not  be  all 
school  work  and  school  routine.  There  should 
be  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  between 
the  pupils,  between  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
for  ^rticipation  in  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
nranitv  suited  to  their  age.  When  recess 
periods  and  periods  after  the  usual  hour  of 
<fismissal  are  used  for  extra  work  and  explana- 
tions, and  the  home  work  assigned  leaves  no 
time  for  social  development,  the  pupil  is 
wronged.  He  is  too  far  advanced  for  his 
own  good,  and  a  halt  iQ  his  advance  is  needed. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  some  home  studv, 
particularly  in  the  upper  grades,  but  pupils 
should  not  be  so  burdened  with  home  work 
that  they  are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
social  functions  in  which  each  and  every  one 
should  participate.  Participation  in  the  social 
life  of  their  community  is  necessary  for  every 
one.  If  ignored,  the  child  grows  up  missing 
part  of  its  rightful  training  for  life,  losing 
much  of  the  sweetness  of  life,  and  lacking  that 
embellishment  of  character  that  social  inter- 
course confers.  The  man  who  has  the  social 
trait  well  developed  sees  the  chief  purposes 
of  life  more  clearly,  his  work  affords  him 
more  pleasure,  he  loiows  better  how  to  treat 
his  fellow  men,  and  he  moves  through  life 
with  the  least  friction. 

Hasty  promotions  shorttn  the  recreation 
^mo(f.— -Recreation  is  not  only  a  pleasure,  it 
>s  a  physical  necessity.  Giildhood  and  youth, 
the  period  of  plasticity,  is  also  the  time  to 
baild  up  a  strong  physical  body  to  bear  the 
strain  of  our  complex  life.  Through  play  and 
physical  exercise  the  child  normally  develops 
mto  a  vigorous  man  or  woman.  Urban  condi- 
tions and  contracted  school  yards  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  conditions  of  healthy  out-of- 
doors  play  of  children. 

,  Physical  culture  is  forced  upon  the  children 
m  school  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  play- 
bounds,  and  of  not  being  permitted  to  enter 
into  manj  games  because  of  cramped  school 
surroundinpfs.  When  playgrounds  are  absent 
or  insufficient,  training  in  physical  culture 
partly  remedies  the  loss.  RuraJ  schools,  the 
special  interest  of  this  department,  are  better 
provided  with  playgrounds  than  are  the  city 
schools.  But,  whether  playgrounds  are  ample, 
or  whether  physical  culture  is  brought  in  in 
order  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  one  fact  im- 
portant to  race  development  remains  true — 
scything  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child  to 
shorten  his  time  for  recreation  during  his 
P^riod^  of  plasticity,  lessens  his  chance  of 
becoming  physically  what  he  ought  to  become. . 


Our  duty  as  teachers  is  to  prolong  the 
period  of  plasticity,  not  to  shorten  it;  to  en- 
courage healthful  games  and  social  inter- 
course in  the  periods  of  recess  and  inter- 
missions, not  to  encroach  upon  these  periods 
with  school  work  to  hurry  the  pupils  along, 
and  emphasize  the  intellectual  at  the  expense 
of  the  physical  and  social  life  of  the  pupiL 
We  have  yet  much  to  learn  from  Athens  in 
regard  to  training  and  developing  a  perfect 
physical  being.  Through  physiod  culture^ 
through  organized  play,  we  should  help  to 
build  up  vigorous  bodies  to  bear  the  intellec- 
tual load  civilization  forces  upon  mankind. 

To  shorten  this  period,  to  crowd  other  work 
upon  its  proper  time,  is  disastrous  to  the  bqyt 
and  girls,  and  disastrous  to  health.  To  push 
hastily  along  to  save  time  in  becoming  a  wage 
earner,  turns  out  upon  life  pupils  undeveloped 
either  physically,  socially  or  intellectusdly. 
The  strain  tends  to  unnerve  the  pupil — ^to 
shatter  the  nervous  system  for  a  time,  if 
not  to  weaken  it  for  life.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  aid  in  building  a  strong  and 
sure  foundation  for  life,  not  one  that  will 
totter  under  the  weight  and  strain  of  practical 
life. 

Hasty  promotions  cause  weakness  in  higher 
grades. — The  weakness  due  to  hasty  promo- 
tions is  noticeable  in  any  grade,  but  its  evils 
are  more  apparent  in  the  higher  grades.  Here 
it  culminates.  Successive  hasty  promotions 
often  place  in  the  higher  grammar  grades,  and 
in  the  high  school,  pupib  whose  foundation 
for  advanced  work  is  very  poor.  They  have 
reached  the  limit  of  being  pushed  forward. 
The  increasing  complexity  of  the  advanced 
work;  their  hasty,  incomplete  foundation; 
their  lack  of  clear  apperception  of  the  new 
because  of  hasty,  incomplete  preparation, 
causes  discouragement  and  often  failure. 
This  discouragement  combined  with  the  lure 
of  wage-earning  depletes  the  upper  grammar 
and  lower  high  school  grades.  The  time 
saved  by  hasty  promotions  in  the  lower 
grades  is  not  an  advantage,  often  it  is  a 
decided  disadvantage. 

It  is  not  always  the  dull  pupil  who  leaves 
school  in  the  upper  grades  for  work.  It  is 
often  the  bright  pupil  who  has  never  missed 
grade  or  who  has  even  skipped  classes.  He 
has  reached  a  grade  where  work  does  not 
come  as  easily,  for  his  foundation  for  this 
work  is  not  strong  and  sure.  He  does  not 
fail,  but  he  does  not  shine  in  his  studies  as  he 
used  to  shine.  The  teachers  he  has  now  are 
not  as  good  as  those  he  had  before,  when  he 
used  to  do  so  well.  The  upper  grade  teachers 
who  require  hard  work  or  additional  work  are 
cranky,  not  as  nice  as  the  lower  ^ade  teacher 
who  thoup^ht  him  smart,  and  praised  him  and 
pushed  him  ahead.  Some  one  he  knows  is 
earning  money,  dresses  well,  and  has  money 
to  spend.  He  too  will  go  to  work  and  do  the 
same.  So,  being  of  the  required  age,  he  leaves 
school  and  goes  to  work.  "  What  a  pity !  He 
was  so  bright,"  they  say.  All  teachers  of 
experience  loiow  just  such  cases.  Some  of  the 
hastily  promoted  ones  remain  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  but  the  work  is  hard, 
much   out-of-school,  and  home  work  is  re- 
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?iaired,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  they 
eel  the  nervous  strain. 

The  saving  of  time  by  hasty  promotions  and 
skipping  of  classes  is  a  mania  with  some  high 
school  principals  and  superintendents.  They 
hastily  promote  pupils  who  have  not  completed 
grammar  grade  work  into  the  high  school,  on 
the  plea  of  saving  time,  of  saving  five  months' 
or  a  year's  time,  and  getting  them  out  into 
life  so  much  sooner.  They  use  this  plan  to 
build  up  a  large  high  school,  a  high  school 
that  seems  on  the  surface  to  be  strong  and 
popular  bv  reason  of  the  rapidl^^  increasing 
number  of  pupils,  but  which  is  built  up  at  Uie 
expense  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  started 
out  in  life  with  a  weak  and  defective  founda- 
tion. Th^  advocate  it  as  a  means  of  helping 
the  child,  but  it  is  a  hindrance. 

I  know  an  instance  of  a  high  school  that 
seemed  to  have  a  most  rapid  growth.  For 
several  promotions  they  promoted,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  upper  class  of  the  grammar 
grade,  severad  bright  pupils  from  the  lower 
class  of  the  grammar  into  the  high  school. 
Then  next,  the  whole  upper  class  of  the 
granunar  grade  (failures  conditioned  and 
taken  also),  and  about  one-half  of  the  lower 
class  of  the  grammar  grade  were  taken  into 
the  high  school.  This  half  of  the  lower  class 
that  was  advanced  had  done  none  of  the  last 
five  months'  work  of  the  grammar  grade,  but 
they  now  were  high  school  pupils.  Judging 
by  numbers,  the  high  school  was  flourishing. 

This  half  of  the  class  finished  the  course 
with  the  class  into  which  they  had  been 
advanced.  Being  ambitious,  some  desired  to 
become  teachers,  and  five  or  six,  ranging  in 
age  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years,  presented 
themselves  before  a  county  superintendent  at 
a  teachers'  examination  as  candidates  for 
teachers'  provisional  certificates. 

They  must  have  been  bright  pupils  or  they 
could  not  have  done  high  school  work.  But 
teachers'  examinations  are  based  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  facts  that  they  are 
required  to  teach  in  school.  The  result  of 
this  examination  in  fundamental  facts  showed 
that  15,  24  and  even  36  words  out  of  50  ordi- 
nary words,  in  spelling  were  missed;  that 
arithmetic _  was  a  complete  failure;  that 
factoring  in  elementary  algebra  and  grammar 
had  evidently  been  forgotten.  Had  the  exam- 
ination been  based  on  high  school  studies,  on 
Grecian  and  Roman  history,  Latin  or  German 
they  mi^ht  have  done  better,  but  in  this  exam- 
ination m  fundamental  work  they  made  a  com- 
plete failure. 

As  a  result,  the  year  after  their  graduation 
was  practically  a  lost  year  to  most  of  them. 
They  were  at  sea,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
Some  bent  their  energies  to  study  up  the 
foundation  work  of  the  grammar  grades, 
secured  their  certificates,  and  are  now  work- 
ing hard  at  teaching,  while  others  were  afraid 
to  risk  a  second  teachers'  examination.  The 
telephone  exchange,  some  minor  oflice  work, 
bring  in  some  slight  remuneration  for  others, 
while  some  are  still  drifting  unemployed. 

I  believe  that  if  these  pupils  had  not  been 
so  hastily  promoted,  had  they  been  left  to 
mature  normally  and  lay  a  surer  foundation 
for  higher  work,  that  their  after-life  would 


have  been  more  successful,  and  they  woold 
have  been  spared  the  stinjr  of  failure. 

Good  work  requires  tune.  Rural  adioois 
with  eight  or  nine  months'  term  cannot  pre- 

rre  for  high  school  in  seven  or  eight  years. 
believe  nme  full  years  are  necessary  for 
thorough  preparation.  Some  advocate  eight 
years  but  I  do  not  think  results  will  bear  tiwm 
out 

Permit  me  to  relate  an  incident  that  casK 
under  my  personal  observation.  In  comfMsy 
with  a  state  high  school  inspector  I  was  visit- 
ing^ rural  high  schools.  The  first  few  that  we 
visited  did  not  come  up  to  what  he  would 
have  liked  them  to  be;  there  were  indicatioDi 
of  weakness,  of  a  lack  of  apperceptive  gra^ 
of  the  studies  presented.  Then  we  stmck  one 
or  two  where  the  conditions  pleased  htm  veiy 
much,  and  he  strongly  expressed  his  approvii 
of  the  work  done  and  the  excellent  pre|>aratioB 
of  the  pupils.  In  those  schools  that  pleased 
him  the  pupils  were  from  elementary  acfaoois 
where  they  had  had  not  merely  eight  ytm  of 
training,  but  nine  years,  and  had  had  time  to 
mature  their  work  without  undue  haste.  Is 
that  school  they  were  promoted  from  grade  to 

Sade  only  upon  fitness,  thus  establishing  the 
ct  that  thoroughness  in  grade  work  and  not 
hasty  promotions  resulted  in  efficient  high 
school  work  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  h^ 
school  inspector. 

My  observations,  based  on  many  yeanT 
experience  as  teacher,  principal  and  superin- 
tendent confirms  what  I  have  said  in  this 
paper— thaf  hasty  promotions  are  wrong;  that 
they  conduce  to  weakness  in  the  general  school 
work ;  to  later  retardation  in  the  higher  grades 
and  the  early  leaving  of  school  for  work;  to 
the  lessening  of  healthful  exercise,  and  traia- 
ing  for  civil  service,  and  often  to  failures  io 
Ufe. 

Prof.  Amos  Dougherty,  of  Lewisvilie, 
Chester  county,  followed  in  a  paper 
upon  the 

DISCIPLINE   OF   A  RURAL   SCHOOU 

Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  unfirraded  teacher  must  labor,  the  quesdon 
of  discipline  is  one  of  the  greatest.  Educa- 
tors tells  us  ninety  per  cent  of  the  faihins 
in  teaching  comes  from  poor  discipline.  We 
are  to  speak  of  discipline  as  referring  to  the 
^ovemmenf  of  the  school  and  not  the  traia- 
mg  of  the  pupils,  as  the  subject  is  too  broad 
to  develop  both  phases. 

Without  order  we  can  accomplish  little  and 
to  have  order  in  the  schoolroom  means  sot 
only  careful  judgment  upon  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  but  co-operation  as  well,  on  the  paxt 
of  the  pupils. 

In  the  rural  school  where  nearly  every  grade 
is  represented,  we  find  the  greatest  pn^deo 
of  government  We  find  children  from  six  to 
sixteen  and  even  eighteen  years  of  age.  Thcj 
are  seated  before  us,  and  we  are  expected  to 
govern  and  instruct  them  at  the  same  time; 
All  the  little  tots  must  be  kq)t  interested  m 
something  while  our  attention  is  given  to  the 
work  of  the  older  ones.  ^  The  advanced  work 
must'  be  planned  and  given  out  so  that  the 
older  brothers  and  sisters  may  not  find  time  to 
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whisper,  write  notes,  eat  chestnuts,  and  do 
numerous  other  tricks  so  well  known  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  Therefore  we  would  em- 
phasize the  great  necessity  of  thoroughly 
outlining  the  work  of  all  classes  previously, 
for  I  believe  therein  lies  the  key  to  success  in 
getting  and  preserving  order,  fiusy  pupils  are 
generally  orderly  for  their  minds  are  occupied 
with  something  worth  while,  and  idle  boys  and 
girls  are  sure  to  get  into  mischief. 

In  the  program  of  the  daily  work,  it  is 
alwavs  best  to  have  the  primary  recitations 
near  the  b^^ning  of  the  sessions.  The  pri- 
mary pupils  need  less  time  to  prepare  their 
lessons,  therefore  can  be  csdled  upon  to  recite 
sooner  than  the  more  advanced  pupils.  We 
hear  them  recite,  instruct  them  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  next  lesson,  and  that  with 
other  busy  work,  suggested  by  the  lesson,  will 
afford  them  employment  for  some  time.  Of 
course  they  will  need  some  help  and  en- 
couragement now  and  then,  but  teachers  can 
always  find  time  for  that  between  classes.  It 
is  well  to  allow  a  few  minutes  for  helping  all 
pupils  between  classes.  This  will  avoid  being 
mterrupted  during  recitations.  Yet  we  must 
be  careful  that  we  do  not  help  too  much,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case.  I  can  give  no  better 
illustration  of  the  mistaken  notion  of  help- 
fulness than  the  illustration  by  Madame 
Montessori  of  a  little  girl  of  two  and  a  half, 
who,  finding  that  she  could  not  see  over  the 
heads  of  the  other  children,  who  were 
crowded  about  a  basin  of  floating  toys,  stood 
for  a  moment  in  deep  thought ;  then,  with  her 
face  ali^t  with  interest  ran  toward  a  little 
chair  with  the  evident  intention  of  placing  it 
so  that  she  might  see  over  the  heads  of  her 
friends.  Just  at  this  moment  she  was  spied 
by  a  young  teacher,  who  before  Madame 
Montessori  could  prevent,  seized  the  baby  and 
lifting  her  up  so  that  she  could  see  above  the 
heads  of  the  others,  cried,  "  Come,  dear,  come, 
poor  little  one^  you  shall  see.  too."  Montessori 
says :"  Certainly  the  child,  seeing  the  toys 
escperienced  no  such  jo^r  as  she  fdt  in  over- 
coming the  obstacle  with  her  own  powers. 
The  teacher  prevented  the  child  from  edu- 
cating itself  without  bringing  to  ii  any  com- 
pensating ^ood."  She  had  been  about  to  feel 
nerself  a  victor,  and  instead  she  found  herself 
held  fast  in  two  imprisoning  arms,  an 
impotent 

rrimary  pupils  should  not  be  kept  at  work 
too  long  at  a  time,  but  at  certain  times  they 
should  be  allowed  to  lay  aside  their  work  for 
a  few  minutes'  play  out-of-doors. 
^  In  governing  the  older  pupils,  the  first  step 
is  to  gain  their  confidence.  Let  them  know 
that  you  are  there  for  work,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  work  successful  you  must  have  their 
help.  Let  them  feel  you  are  working  for  their 
benefit  and  that  whatever  is  accomplished 
during  the  term  depends  upon  them.  The 
beginning  of  discipline  comes  in  making  the 
pupil  want  to  learn.  Girls  as  a  rule,  give  less 
trouble  than  boys,  though  when  girls  are  un- 
nily  the  case  is  a  much  harder  one  to  manage 
tbaji  when  a  boy  is  concerned. 

During  the  early  fall,  in  the  country 
schools,  we  find  only  the  smaller  boys,  as  the 
services  of  the  older  boys  are  needed  on  the 


farm.  In  November  and  December,  the  seats 
begin  to  fill  with  young  men  of  sixteen  years. 

The  use  of  corporal  punishment  by  the  lady 
teacher  on  such  pupils  is  out  of  the  questioxL 
comparing  her  physical  stature  with  theirs,  t 
would  not  give  much  for  the  boy  of  sixteen, 
who  can  be  hurt  by  the  lady  teacher.  Cor- 
poral punishment  is  often  unsuited  to  pupils 
of  this  age.  If  one  boy  is  whipped,  a  spirit 
of  revenge  arises  in  him,  which  is  likely  to 
remain  throughout  the  term.  Everv  boy  has 
a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  himself  and  we 
can  get  kood  results  if  we  "pull  the  right 
string."  Moral  and  mental  training  to-day  is 
imparted  through  the  head  and  the  heart  in- 
stead of  the  jacket.  The  true  instructor  is 
the  one  who  rules  through  love  and  respect 
and  not  through  fear  and  the  birch,  who 
achieves  results  through  suasion  and  exan^ile 
and  not  expectation  of  punishment  or  reward. 

The  seating  of  pupils  is  important,  and  the 
teacher  must  use  tact  in  seating  her  pupils. 
Never  allow  them  to  choose  their  own  seats, 
as  changes  will  have  to  be  made,  and  this  will 
give  rise  to  discontent.  The  seating  of  two 
pupils  together  is  objectionable  and  should 
be  avoided,  if  possible.  We  cannot  get  the 
best  results  by  shortening  their  play  time. 
The3r  must  have  time  to  play  and  develop 
physically.  "All  work  and  no  plav  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy."  They  must  be  allowed  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom. 

We  do  not  call  an  individual  disciplined  only 
when  he  is  rendered  artifically  silent  as  a  mute 
and  immovable  as  a  paralytic.  We  call  an 
individual  disciplined  when  he  is  master  of 
himself  and  can  therefore  regulate  his  owii 
conduct  When  he  leaves  school  to  take  his 
place  in  life  to  work  with  others  for  a  common 
end — ^to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  common 
whole  or  society.  Fellow  teachers,  let  us  go 
back  to  our  ungraded  work,  realizing  the 
importance  of  discipline,  remembering  that  we 
have  in  our  charge  precious  gems,  and  it  is 
our  duty,  and  indeed  our  privilege  to  apply 
to  each  the  polish  of  a  workman,  "who 
needeth  not  be  ashamed." 

Supt  Daniel  Fleisher,  of  Lancaster 
Couoity,  closed  the  discussion.    He  said: 

Comparatively  few  years  ago,  the  subject 
of  school  discipline  was  always  given  quite  a 
prominent  place  on  the  program  of  educa- 
tional meetmgs.  The  omission  of  the  subject 
from  the  general  topics  for  discussion  does  not 
imply  that  teachers  of  to-day  undervalue  the 
importance  of  proper  control  of  those  who  are 
placed  under  their  care. 

To-day  the  teacher  recognizes  the  fact 
that  if  certain  other  results  are  attained,  ^e 
question  of  discipline  becomes  less  prominent 

In  other  words,  the  idea  of  discipline  per- 
vades the  entire  machinery  of  the  schoolroom. 
It  is  a  part  of  every  effort  of  the  child, 
whether  it  be  in  the  act  of  study  or  in  the 
reciting  of  a  lesson,  or  the  general  conduct 
of  the  child  in  his  relation  to  the  other 
children. 

In  one  sense  the  discipline  has  become  a 
term  of  broader  meanins[  than  it  formerly 
had.  It  is  no  longer  restricted  to  the  idea  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.    However, 
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it  remains  tra«  to-dar  that  proper  conduct  a 
the  basil  of  good  work  in  the  schoolroom. 
A  teacher  cannot  be  a  tfood  teacher  unless 
be  has  the  power  to  command  respect  and 
obedience.  While  in  a  general  sense  the  ques- 
tion of  discipline  in  an  ungraded  school  is  the 
same  qnestion  that  is  found  in  the  graded 
school,  jret  in  the  rural  ungraded  school  cer- 
tain factors  make  it  a  diSerent  problem. 

In  some  localities  in  mjr  own  county  the 
respect  and  obedience  demanded  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
children  carry  the  same  virtues  into  the 
schoolroom.  The  teacher,  therefore,  has  no 
difficulty  in  enforcmg  obedience  to  authority 
as  related  to  conduct  In  this  same  school  the 
teacher  may  have  difficulty  in  maintaining 
that  higher  form  of  discipline  [hat  comes  from 
interested  and  intense  application  to  the 
activities  of  the  school. 

From  my  own  observation  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  teacher  of  an  ungraded 
school  experiences  special  difficulties  both 
when  a  school  has  too  many  pupils  and  also 
when  the  nnmber  of  pupils  is  small. 

Unless  the  work  or  a  school  is  so  adjusted 
that  the  children  are  kept  employed  in  work 
that  is  attractive,  there  will  be  idleness  and  a 
tendency  toward  actions  that  destroy  the 
harmony  of  a  school.  It  is  an  extremely 
difficult  matter  to  keep  forty  pupils  continu- 
ously and  properly  employed.  The  classes  are 
so  numerous  and  the  work  so  varied,  that 
only  the  exceptional  teacher  can  prevent  a 
more  or  less  chaotic  condition. 

The  teacher  with  only  ten  or  fifteen  pupils 
can  permit  privileges  not  allowable  in  a  large 
school  Here  we  find  a  tendency  to  laxity 
that  often  leads  to  undesirable  results  and  too 
mnch  familiarity.  When  teacliers  from  small 
ungraded  schools  assume  positions  in  graded 
schools  of  fair  size  frequently  such  teachers 
show  a  disposition  to  be  lax,  and  there  is  a 
tendenqr  to  undervalue  the  importance  of 
those  minor  acts  that  finally  lead  to  more 
serious  conditions. 

In  the  ungraded  school  the  lupervision  is 
not  dose  enough  to  give  the  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity: to  receive  guidance  and  words  of 
caution  from  one  who  looks  upon  the  school 
as  a  critic.  Often  the  discipline  is  thovgfat  to 
ge  good  when  it  falls  below  the  standard  that 
should  be  reached  The  natural  tendency  on 
the  part  of  all  to  drop  in  efficiency  of  every 
character  when  the  work  is  not  inspected 
needs  to  be  guarded  against  especially  with 
reference  to  the  discipline.  We  do  not  see 
our  own  imperfections,  and  words  of  caution 
from  the  proper  person  have  a  most  salutary 
effecf.  To  keep  the  ungraded  school  up  to  a 
high  standard  requires  constant  watchful- 
ness and  an  earnest  struggle  against  all  tend- 
encies toward  a  lowerit^  of  the  moral  tone. 
Discipline  is  desirable  on  account  of  its  value 
in  strengthening  the  character  of  man.  It 
induces  selfrestraint  and  fosters  a  spirit  of 
that  altruism  so  desirable  in  society. 


NAMK  OF  DEPAKTUENT  CBAMGED. 

It  was  thought  by  many  memben  thai 
the  name  Ungraded  School  Department 
should  be  changed  to  the  Township  Sdiool 
Department,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the 
dq>artnieiit  ^ould  hereafter  be  known  br 
this  latter  name. 

OFFICEKS  FOB  NEXT  YSAK. 

The  officers  elected  are  as  foUowi: 
President,   J.   L.    Spiegel,    GreembKE; 
Secretary,  Emtna  L.  Mai^y,  of  Stdvi 
and  Treasurer,  Josephine  Pealer,  i 
water,  both  re-elected    T^mma  Q 
Leonard,  Chester  coun^,  was  elect) 
ber  of  the  Educational  Council  i 
years.     The  president  was  given  a 
to  appoint  the  vice  president  whenf 
of  t^e  next  meeting  should  be  fe 
It  was  ordered  by  vote  of  the  dq 
that  the  president,  vice  president^  M 
treasurer    and    members    of    Eda 
Council    should    constitute    the    e 
committee  to  arrange  the  prograniBe  Kr 
the  next  meeting. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  hdd 
a  good  meeting  in  St.  Louis  during  tk 
last  week  of  February.  The  meeting  aat 
year  will  be  in  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  Arthur  Holmes,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  since  1908  and  is  a  wiS- 
known  authority  on  psychology,  has  ac- 
cepted an  offer  to  become  dean  of  the 
faculty  at  State  College.  The  office  ha 
been  held  open  for  several  months,  dniiv 
which  the  trustees  have  made  a  tboroon 
search  to  find  a  roan  fitted  to  carry  on  tic 
work.  Professor  Holmes'  duties  will  be 
administrative  in  their  natnre. 

A  conference  on  CoHservatitm  of  StM 
Children  will  be  held  under  the  aa^Hoes 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Medictne  is 
Drown  Memorial  Hall,  Lehigh  Universitr. 
at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday, 
April  3,  and  Thursday,  April  4,  1912,  The 
care  of  Deficient  and  Backward  School 
Children,  The  teaching  of  Hy^ene,  Med- 
ical Inspection  and  kindred  subjects  win  be 
discussed  by  leading  experts  from  Phila- 
delphia and  other  cities.  The  sessions  of 
the  Academy  will  be  replete  with  interest 
and  should  be  largely  attended  by  superin- 
tendents, teachers  and  parents.  The  pA- 
lished  proceedings  will  be  of  inettunable 
value  to  students  of  education. 
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WEBSTER^ 

New  International 

DlCTIONART  -THEMERMANWEBSnR? 

'  CONSIDER  how  much  accurate  information  your 
I  scholars  will  gain  by  having  readily  accessible  this 

''Library  in  a  Single  Volume."    It  is  a  NEW  CREATION 
I  containing  in  concise  form  just  those  facts  that  you 
!  so  often  seek.    It  answers  with  final  authority  all 
kinds  of  questions  in  Language,  History,  Fiction, 
'  Geography,  Biography,  Mythology,  Etc.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  know  that  the  type  matter  is 
'  equivalent  to  a  15  volume  encyclopedia. 

400,000  WORDS  DEFINED.    2700  PAGES.    6000 
ILLUSTRATIONS.    A  striking  feature  is  the 
new  divided  page, —  a  ** Stroke  of  Genius." 
WHY  not  at  once  make  a  requisition  for  the 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL  -The  Merriam  Webster  ? 
Direct  that  your  scholars  use  constantly  the  new 
book  to  answer  their  numerous  questions.    The 
result  will  save  much   of  your  time  and  also 
stimulate  the  dictionary  habit. 

WSITE  for  specimen  pae:c8,  illuHtrationa,  etc.    Mention  Ihia 
publication  and  receive  FREE  a  set  of  pocket  maps. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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AND  BROOKS  READERS 
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PROCZEDIKGS  C 


SEVENTH   ANNUAI.   SESSION,  AT  PHILADELPHIA 


Z  opening  session  of  the  High  School 
Department  was  held  in  the  lecture 
of  the  Boys  High  School,  Tuesday, 
iber  36th,  at  2  p.  m.  President  A.  H. 
1,  of  Scranton,  introduced  Rev.  Dr. 
Eckard  who  conducted  the  devotional 
ses. 

Robert  KIlis  Thompson,  principal  of 
mtra!  High  School,  of  Philadelphia, 
itroduced,  and  welcomed  the  members 
>  Department,  much  as  follows: 
President,  and  members  of  the  High 
Department:  It  is  a  good  thing  to  meet 
'Workers,  the  men  and  women  who  are 
1^  npon  our  problems  and  meeting  our 
ties.  We  are  all  doing  the  tame  work 
'e  engaged  in  one  of  the  noblest  tasks 
ted  to  man.  No  body  of  men  is  doing 
to  insure  the  future  welfare  and  pros- 
of  the  country;  and,  while  we  have  a 
r  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud,  we 
it  looking  to  the  past  with  its  victories, 
the  future  with  its  greater  victories. 
bid  you  welcome  this  afternoon  to 
elphia,  the  most  historic  city  in  the  land, 
:  the  claims  of  Boston  in  this  direction. 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
and  here  (he  Constitution  of  the  United 
was  adopted.  Of  peculiar  interest  to 
;  everybody  in  the  state  is  Independence 
ihat'is,  to  everybody  outside  of  Philadel- 
All  our  vbitors  go  there;  Philadelphians 
t  So  if  you  have  any  friends  m  the 
ake  them  along  with  you. 
iadelpbia  is  not  only  an  historical  city 
n  educational  city  as  well.  Here  was 
ed  the  first  school  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
f  the  first  private  schools  in  this  coun- 
id  it  is  to-day  most  prosperous.  Charles 
pson,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
al  Confess,  was  one  of  the  first 
:rs.  Philadelphia  ven^  early  interested 
in  higher  education.  Benjamin  Franklin 
thcrs  established  the  Academy  of  Phila- 
!a.  which  afterward  became  the  College 
iladelphia,  and  finally  in  1778,  the  Uni- 


versity of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  first 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  America  to 
prescrit>e  no  religious  test,  and  was  the  first 
also  to  break  away  from  the  traditional  col- 
lege course  in  the  "  humanities  "  and  introduce 
the  study  of  science.  You  see  Philadelphia 
has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its  educational  past. 

We  welcome  you  because  Philadelphia  has 
always  l)een  noted  for  its  hospitality.  Its 
streets,  laid  out  in  squares,  are  well  adapted 
to  visitors ;  and  though  this  method  has  been 
scoffed  at  by  many  cities,  I  note  that  cities 
most  recently  developed  are  laying  out  their 
streets  in  the  same  manner.  Philadelphia  has 
welcomed  maiyr  eminent  people.  Among  these 
was  Charles  Kingsley  who,  while  being  enter- 
tained  by  George  W.  Childs,  was  asked  by 
that  gentleman  what  he  most  desired  to  see. 
He  replied,  "  Bartram's  Gardens."  "  Why, 
what  are  they?"  asked  Mr.  Childs.  He  did 
not  know  of  the  magnificent  ^rdens  which 
that  ^eat  naturaUst  had  established  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  he  had  gathered  from  every 
land  the  rarest  specimens  of  vegetable  life  and 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  These 
gardens  are  now  under  the  care  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  are  open  to  inspection. 

Philadelphia  rejoices  in  your  coming  and 
expects  to  get  good  from  your  stay  here.  We 
welcome  you  to  the  Central  High  School,  the 
second  oldest  in  the  country — only  one  in  New 
England  having  preceded  it.  It  has  furnished 
to  the  country  the  two  men,  who  possibly, 
more  than  any  others,  are  responsible  for  the 
Coast  Survey  of  the  entire  American  coast. 
In  its  inception  it  met  with  the  same  kind  of 
antagonism  that  the  Jews  met  in  building  the 
second  temple.  Many  declared  that  it  was  not 
the  business  of  society  to  educate  the  children 
of  individuals  able  to  educate  their  own.  But 
the  sclwol  has  continued  In  its  quiet  way  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  a  more  Iit>eral  education 
(o  a  great  army  of  the  youth  of  Philadelphia. 
Every  year  it  sends  about  one  hundred  of  its 
young  men  into  Harvard  and  the  other  lead- 
ing colleges  of  the  East,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which,  owing  to  its  convenience, 
gets  the  greatest  number.    Its  graduates  have 
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reflected  credit  upon  the  institution.  Twice, 
Harvard  has  selected,  as  its  candidates  for 
the  Rhodes  scholarship,  graduates  of  the 
Central  High  School. 

Not  lonff  after  its  beginning  the  girls  of 
Philadelphia,  began  to  demand  the  same  edu- 
cational advantages  as  the  boys  enjoyed,  and 
after  much  sacrifice  and  patient  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  and  the  girls,  the  Girls' 
High  School  was  established.  Then  came  two 
Manual  Training^  Hi^h  Schools,  then  the 
South  Philadelphia  High  School,  and  three 
hi^h  school  annexes  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  Finally,  the  William  Penn  High  School 
a  magnificent  institution  for  the  commercial 
and  vocational  training  of  girls.  But  we 
hope  they  will  continue  to  multiply  until  there 
are  a  score  or  more  of  such  schools  covering 
every  portion  of  the  152  square  miles  em- 
braced in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  Cen- 
tral High  School  points  with  pride  to  the  un- 
surpassed record  of  continuous  work  of  one 
of  its  instructors  Prof.  Zephaniah  Hopper, 
who  graduated  from  the  school  in  1842 
and  for  seventy  years  has  been  engaged  in 
school  work,  since  1854  in  our  own  high 
school.  Our  profession  keeps  men  young,  for 
two  reasons.  By  keeping  them  iii  constant 
touch  with  young  life  and  by  denying  them 
the  luxuries  that  tend  to  shorten  life. 

And  now  again  I  bid  you  welcome  to  our 
city,  to  our  schools,  and  I  hope  your  stay  may 
be  as  pleasant  as  the  Christmas  just  past. 

The  response  to  the  address  of  welcome 
was  given  by  Principal  Charles  S.  Davis,  of 
Steelton,  as  follows: 

RESPONSE  TO  WELCOME. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
have  not  been  much  in  favor  of  any  formal 
welcome  in  this  department,  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  eloquent  address  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
son has  justified  addresses  of  welcome  for 
all  time  to  come.  We  have  long  desired  to 
have  Dr.  Thompson  in  touch  with  our  depart- 
ment but  never  succeeded  until  to-day.  The 
mountain  would  not  come  to  Mahomet,  so 
Mahomet  has  been  compelled  to  come  to  the 
mountain.  We  are  glad  to  come  to  Philadel- 
phia. Formerly  it  was  regarded  educationally 
like  New  Jersey  or  any  other  foreign  country. 
But  a  few  years  ago  Philadelphia  reached  out 
and  annexed  Dr.  Brooks.  Later  she  reached 
out  and  annexed  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  and  that 
meant  annexing  a  large  part  of  educational 
Pennsylvania.  Now  Dr.  Brumbaugh  has 
caught  the  annexation  fever  and  he  seems 
about  to  annex  the  Philadelphia  High  Schools. 
When  that  is  accomplished,  these  will  become 
more  than  ever  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
High  School  Department.  But  they  were 
active  in  this  department  earlier,  Cheesman 
A.  Herrick,  John  Moyer,  C.  C.  Heyl,  Lemuel 
Whittaker,  Wm.  L.  Sayre,  W.  D.  Lewis, 
Eugene  Baker,  Calvin  Althouse.  On  our  first 
programme  at  Reading,  Prof  Moffitt  of  the 
Central  High  School  presented  an  excellent 
paper  on  English  in  the  high  school. 

We  are  glad  to  come  because  Philadelphia 
educationally  is  noted  among  other  things: 
For  the  thoroughness  of  the  teachers'  organi- 


zation for  professional  improvement ;  for  the 
oldest  public  manual  training  hi|^  school  in 
the  United  States ;  for  the  first  vocation^  hi(h 
school  for  girls ;  for  the  first  dty  leagne  of 
home  and  school  associations,  resulting  in 
very  successful  use  of  the  schools  as  sodal 
centers ;  for  open  air  schools  for  tubercniott 
pupils;  for  school  gardens  and  open  school 
play  grounds;  for  children's  welfare  associa- 
tions; for  home  and  school  visitor»-d]it 
these  two  great  educational  forces  may  be 
led  to  co-operate  and  the  teacher's  sympathiei 
be  widened  by  knowledge  of  the  adverse  coo- 
ditions  under  which  many  of  her  pupik  labor; 
for  her  school  athletics— on  which  subject 
many  of  us  can  speak  from  experience  beaose 
of  competing  with  some  of  the  Philadelphia 
High  Schools.  So  that  whatever  slurs  may  be 
cast  on  Philadelphia's  slowness  she  certusly 
does  not  deserve  them  educationally. 

We  feel  that  we  are  at  least  measurably 
deserving  of  the  cordial  welcome  we  hare 
received  because  we  come  with  a  record  of 
achievement.  We  have  not  done  all  we  hc^ed 
to  do,  and  we  have  left  undone  many  thiogi 
we  might  have  done  and  should  have  doot 
We  have,  however,  grown  from  a  smaD 
beginning  at  Reading  in  1905,  so  small  that  a 
recitation  room  was  ample  for  our  accomino- 
dation,  to  a  membership  of  over  40a  Our 
programmes  have  been  broad,  well-presented, 
and  thoroughly  discussed.  Without  making  a 
complete  record  we  have  had  thirty-one  papen 
deahng  with  the  course  ^  of  study,  twelve  on 
high  school  administration,  nine  on  college 
entrance,  four  on  high  school  inspection  m 
supervision,  four  on  the  high  school  and  its 
relation  to  the  life  of  the  community,  vilh 
others  on  vocational  work,  professional  im- 
provement and  school  athletics. 

Some  results  of  our  programmes  and  dis- 
cussions are:  High  school  inspection  resnhisg 
in  standardizing  the  high  schools;  college 
entrance  concessions  have  been  made  and  the 
spirit  of  friendly  discussion  has  led  others  to 
express  a  willingness  to  meet  our  desires  for 
improvement  in  this  important  phase  of  otf 
work;  normal  schools  are  now  giving  credit 
for  work  done  in  approved  high  sdiools;  there 
has  been  a  general  broadening  effect  on  higk 
school  men,  making  them  more  tolerant  and 
more  generous  in  viewing  one  another's  wort; 
in  fact  there  has  been  created  a  very  mud 
higher  standard  of  professional  ethics,  {f 
you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference  yoo  win 
find  it  illustrated.  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
for  about  a  month  a  vacancy  in  the  soperifl- 
tendency  in  our  own  town.  During  that  ^ 
only  one  person  connected  with  public  school 
work  in  Pennsylvania  made  application.  He 
had  been  in  the  state  but  one  year  and  has 
since  moved  out.  Surely  Pennsylvania* 
ethical  standards  among  her  teachers  are 
moving  to  a  high  plane.  In  general  we  haft 
greatly  benefited  because  of  the  excellence  of 
the  programmes,  the  friendly  personal  contact 
with  one  another,  and  by  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
distinguished  educators  of  our  own  and  other 
states. 

We  hope  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of 
Philadelphia's  cordial  welcome  not  only  by  ojff 
record  of  achievement  but  also  by  our  pronMse 
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of  future  successes.  A  few  things  the  future 
holds  in  store  for  us  might  profitably  include 
the  following: 

1.  A  realization  of  the  changed  conditions 
under  which  our  meetings  are  held.  Formerly 
our  winter  meetings  were  held  by  ourselves — 
we  were  the  "whole  show" — ^and  our  work 
was  more  intensive  because  not  interfered  with 
by  other  educational  attractions.  While  loyal 
to  the  parent  body,  we  must  fight  against 
losing  our  identity  as  a  strong  Department 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  strong  pro> 
grammes,  liberal  advertising,  and  persistent 
personal  effort  on  the  part  not  of  the  officers 
only  but  of  every  member. 

2.  The  work  of  standardizing  our  high 
schools  should  continue  and  we  should  loyaUy 
support  our  high  school  inspectors  that  the 
end  should  be  best  reached — ^a  standardizing 
based  not  alone  on  course  of  study  but  also 
on  character  of  product  as  tested  by  service  in 
civil  and  social  uplift  in  the  community. 

3.  The  efforts  to  secure  rational  college 
entrance  requirements  should  be  continued, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  increasingly 
friendly  relations  between  the  colleges  and  9ie 
high  schools,  until  colleges  will  emphasize 
quality  of  work  and  habits  of  study  and 
powers  of  attack  instead  of  placing  the  em- 
phasis on  quantity  of  narrowly  prescribed 
work.  These  efforts  by  our  department  should 
not  cease  until  even  the  colleges  for  women 
will  consent  to  be  reasonable. 

4.  With  no  lessening  of  scholastic  training, 
the  Department  should  continue  to  demand  a 
higher  professional  training  for  high  school 
teachers,  a  preparation  so  practical  in  its 
nature  that  it  will  not  end  in  enabling 
teachers  to  quote  pedagogy,  etc.,  but  to  apply 
it  as  well  so  that  it  may  work  out  in  real 
benefit  to  their  pupils. 

5.  The  new  Code  has  materially  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  school  authorities  in  their 
control  of  school  athletics — 2l  power  that  can 
be  used  to  improve  the  present  tendency 
toward  clean  sport.  Indeed,  it  is  now  possible 
for  all  schools  to  control  their  sports  instead 
of  allowing  athletics  to  control  the  school. 
We  may  even  be  able  to  convince  some  of  pur 
young  people  that  winning  the  game  is  not  all 
there  is  to  athletics.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
this  Department  to  outline  a  very  few  reason- 
able eligibility  rules  that  mi^ht  be  referred  to 
authoritatively  in  case  of  differences  between 
schools? 

6.  While  fully  recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  present  tendency  toward  vocational 
work  in  our  schools,  might  it  not  be  well  for 
the  Department  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
sounding  warning  note  against  the  danger  that 
the  pendulum  may  swing  too  far  in  this  direc- 
tion and  too  far  away  from  the  ancient  land- 
marks? The  new  is  not  necessarily  right 
because  it  is  new,  nor  the  old  wrong  because 
it  is  old. 

7.  The  Department  might  continue  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  schools  exist  for  the 
pupils  and  not  for  the  teachers,  that  our  duty 
IS  one  of  service  and  that  our  success  is  meas- 
ured not  by  how  much  we  can  do  for  the 
brilliant  few,  but  by  how  much  raw  material 
we  can  transform  into  finished  product,  the 


maximum  of  finished  product  with  a  minimum 
of  waste. 

8.  The  Department  will  doubtless  continue 
its  work  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
High  School  and  the  High  School  teacher  as 
factors  in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the 
community — again  it  is  service. 

9.  After  all,  our  great  work — what  we  are 
all  striving  for — is  High  School  efficiency. 
Some  one  has  said  that  High  School  efficiency 
may  all  be  summed  up  under  three  heads:  i. 
Get  your  pupils.  2.  Hold  your  pupils.  3. 
Train  your  pupils. 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat  that  we  thank  Dr. 
Thompson  for  his  kindly  welcome  and  that  we 
are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  in  this 
magnificent  building  in  the  greatest  city  in  our 
great  Commonwealth,  the  city  of  William  Penn 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Wanamaker 
and  Boies  Penrose  and  Rudolph  Blankenburg, 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love — smce  the  election. 

Miss  Enola  B.  Guie,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
presented  the  following  paper  on 

ORAL  EXPRESSION  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  subject  resolves  itself  into  four  main 
divisions :  The  need  of  it,  its  place  in  the  high 
school,  its  practical  and  educational  value,  and 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  teaching  it.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  study  of  English  in  graded  public 
schools,  and  especially  in  what  we  classify  as 
secondary  schools,  high  schools  and  academies. 
This  has  been  due  partly  to  the  demand  of 
colleges  for  certain  preparation  in  English  of 
applicants  for  admission,  and  partly  to  a  gen- 
eral revival  of  interest  in  literature.  In  com- 
pliance with  these  two  demands  teachers  have 
bent  themselves  to  two  tasks — ^to  teach  their 
pupils  to  understand  and  appreciate  good 
literature,  and  to  express  themselves  in 
writing.  The  result  has  been  a  great  contri- 
bution to  literature  in  the  form  of  journalism, 
fiction,  poetry  and  drama  by  young  writers 
many  of  whom  obtained  the  foundations  of 
their  literary  education  in  the  schools. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  other 
means  of  expressions-oral  expression — we 
find  neglect  in  teaching,  with  corresponding 
results.  Schools  that  take  pride  in  having 
native  French  and  German  teachers,  and  well- 
trained  teachers  in  Latin  and  Greek  who 
shall  teach  proper  accent  and  intonation  and 
pronunciation  of  these  languages,  take  no 
pains  whatever  that  the  English  they  are  so 
carefully  studying  and  writing  be  pronounced 
with  proper  accent  and  intonation.  They  are 
not  concerned  that  the  thought  so  sought,  the 
beauty  of  description,  the  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment, the  fierceness  of  passion  found  in  poem, 
narration  or  drama,  shall  find  expression  in 
the  sympathetic  human  voice.  We  have  but 
to  recall  our  experiences  in  our  own  classes  to 
know  that  it  is  an  exception  that  pupils  can,  in 
composed  manner  and  in  a  clear  voice,  with 
distinct  articulation  and  true  enunciation,  and 
in  S3rmpathetic  intelligent  intonations,  recite  a 
lesson  of  a  few  sentences;  or  read  ten  or 
fifteen  lines  of  poetry  or  prose  in  the  litera- 
ture class  with  any  sipi  of  expression,  or  even 
with  correct  emphasis  to  express  the  simple 
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meaning.  Neglect  of  instniction  in  oral 
expression  is  made  evident  also  by  teachers. 
As  a  class  we  are  not  noted  for  attractive 
address  in  school,  nor  as  forceful  speakers  out 
of  school.  One  often  hears,  "I  am  surprised 
to  see  that  a  man  in  his  position  should  be 
such  a  poor  speaker." 

Turn  from  the  school  to  the  world,  be  intro- 
duced in  society  to  the  men  and  women  who 
are  pronouncing  and  inflecting  their  own 
language  correctly  in  a  musical  tone,  and  your 
acquaintance  will  not  be  much  extended. 
Europe  derides  us  for  our  nasal,  strident, 
throaty,  ugly  voices,  all  of  which  imputation 
we  try  to  escape  by  blaming  it  upon  the 
climate.  Our  pronunciations  and  inflections 
are  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  local  standards. 
The  New  Englander  will  say  "sofar,"  the 
Pennsvlvanian,  "bath,"  the  Southerner, 
''poach,"  each  persisting  in  these  distinctions 
because  of  stubborn  local  pride.  But  each 
man  is  cosmopolitan  in  his  literary  tastes,  for 
he  reads  Emerson,  Bayard  Taylor,  and 
George  Cable  without  offence  to  his  territorial 
dignity.  Visit  the  churchesi  Hear  the  dra- 
matic story  of  Jacob,  the  beautiful  songs  of 
Davids  the  thunderin^^  oration  of  Isaiah,  the 
simple,  sometimes  lyrical  narrative  of  the  life 
of  our  Savior,  the  philosophy  of  Paul,  the 
vision  of  John,  not  read,  interpreted,  but 
mouthed,  mumbled,  monotonously  ground  out 
in  common  grist  from  between  automatic 
organs  of  speech.  Then  hear  the  sermon, 
fine  in  thought  and  composition,  outraged  by 
a  disagreeable  voice,  misapplied  emphasis, 
monotonous  inflections,  and  spurts  of  noise 
meant  to  be  eloquent  delivery. 

Come  to  our  teachers'  institutes.  One 
lecturer  strains  a  speech  profound  with 
learning,  through  his  nasal  cavity  at  a  high 
pitch,  with  explosive  force  for  sixty  weary 
minutes.  Another  cannot  hold  himself  erect, 
but  leans  on  this  and  props  himself  on  that; 
and  then  this  limp  flesh  spends  another  hour 
delivering  his  address  in  a  monotonous  trickle- 
trickle,  trickle-trickle,  trickle-trickle,  until  you 
are  almost  mad.  Exaggeration,  do  you  say? 
Nervous  notion?  As  every  argument  must 
have  a  scientiflc  support  these  days,  I  refer 
to  high  authority — ^Thomas  Edison.  Irving 
Bacheller  in  his  story  in  Hampton's  Magazine, 
"The  Soloist  of  Center  Pond,"  says  that 
Edison  once  told  him  that,  while  experiment- 
ing with  the  phonograph,  ne  noticed  that  cer- 
tain phrases  of  music  repeated  daily  would  so 
effect  his  nerves  as  to  produce  nausea.  In  the 
story,  Old  Pelopides  Star  loved  to  tell  tales, 
and  did  so  continually,  in  a  monotonous, 
penetrating  voice.  One  day  those  who  daily 
had  to  endure  him,  introduced  to  him  one 
Grimshaw  who  liked  to  listen  to  stories. 
Grimshaw  and  Pelopides  Star  spent  the  day 
together,  Pelopides  droning  his  stories,  Grim- 
shaw listening.  When  nightfall  came,  and 
they  who  that  day  had  rested  from  the  sound 
of  uncle  Peel's  voice  asked  Mrs.  Star  where 
Mr.  Grimshaw  was,  she  said,  "Gone  to  bed. 
Said  he  was  sick  to  his  stummick." 

From  the  church  and  the  platform  we  turn 
to  the  bar  as  one  of  the  most  practical  of  the 
professions  in  which  public  speaking  is  often 
required — ^and  how  seldom  do  we  hear  there. 


or  in  its  attendant  profession,  the  Ic 
graceful,   forceful   delivery!    *'Bat  wbt 
it?"   asks   the  man   who  opposes  and 
despises  instruction  in  the  art  of 
"Is  this  not  the  day  of  journalism? 
thinking     and     understanding    the 
thought  that  is  the  achievement  of  the 
To  one  of  his  bias  of  mind,  impresioo 
expression  of  thought  by  means  of  Tois 
only  fantastic  and  useless.    From  his  pcntti 
view,  instruction  in  oral  expression  will 
only  in  superficiality.    True,  this  is  a 
age.    More  people  read  than  ever  before, 
this  fact  is  no  argument  against  the  vahei 
public  speaking.    There  are  many  who  do  i 
read  but  who  will  listen;  and  the  mte" 
reader  also  is  eager  to  hear  good  dc 
When  a  great  speaker  is  announced, 
crowd  the  place  to  the  doors  to  hear 
Gifted  actors  hold  men  of  all  conditions 
bound     throughout     long     presentations 
Shakespeare.     There  are  ministers  so 
that  the  doors  close  upon  the  waiting 
Why  is  this?   The  speech  of  the  orator  ( 
read  next  morning  in  a  penny  paper, 
can  buy  a  copy  of  Hamlet  for  five  cents, 
sermon  may  be  printed  in  full  for  yon  to 

It  is  self-evident  that  those  who  read, 
those  who  do  not,  desire  the  fuller 
of  thought  and  feeling  by  the  voice,  and 
evident  that  they  are  influenced  by  that  r 
pretation.    Why  is  it  that  ministers  dc 
poor  attendance  at  church  when  their  ser 
can  be  printed  next  day  (?)  and  sold 
penny  or  given  away?    They  know  the 
of  delivery  to  impress  a  thought  upon 
mind  and  soul,  so  when  the  pews  are 
they  know  their  influence  is  reduced 
minimum.    And  though  theological  semii 
and  colleges  are  sending  out  men  soto^ 
philosophy  and  ethics,  they  are  sending  d* 
out  deficient  in  delivery;  and  on  Snodar 
churches  are  emptv  and  crowds  find  CBJ| 
ment  in  the  toot  of  the  automobile  horn, 
the  promenade  on  the  public  streets. 

Let'  us  consider  further  but  one  pi 
example  of  the  benefit  of  studying  the 
vocal    expression — ^its    efficacy    at   the 
Arthur    Train,     formerly     assistant   dis 
attorney  in  New  York  county,  in  attcne 
upon   tiie    Camorra   trial    in   Viterbo, 
commenting  upon  the  lawyers  employed 
the   trial   writes,   "As    for  the  lawyers, 
advocate,  they  seem  much  like  any 
American  civil  lawyers,  distinctly  superic 
the  practitioners  in  our  criminal  courts, 
when  the  advocate  rises  to  address  the 
that    the    distinction    between    him  and 
American  brother  becomes  obvious,  for 
Italian  is  an  expert  speaker,  trained  in  di 
enunciation  and  delivery;  and  rarely  m 
own  country,  save  on  the  stage  or  in  the 
will  one  hear  such  uniform  fluency  in 
quence.    Nor  is  the  speech  of  the  advocatel 
convincing  for  its  excellence,  for  the  yP 
men  put  a  fire  and  a  zeal  into  what  W I 
that  compels  attention."    Writing  of  U^ 
Santaro,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  f " 
orators  in  Italy,  he  says :  "  To  hear  him 
a  point  in  his  crisp  clean  cut  melodjoos 
is  to  realize  how  far  superior  Italian  l 
speaking  is  to  the  kind  of  oratory  prenwt 
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our  courts,  national  legislature,  and  on  most 
public  occasions  throughout  the  United 
States."  , 

Is  oratory  at  the  bar  only  for  entertainment 
and  the  self-aggrandizement  of  the  speaker? 
Is  a  lawyer  more  honest,  beecause  with  mental 
attainments  equal  to  his  oratorical  brother  he 
expresses  his  thoughts  in  poor  elocution? 
This  is  the  testimony  of  a  practical  man  of 
affairs  of  the  efficiency  of  excellent  oral 
expression:  "He  has  had  his  training  in  the 
great  metropolis  where  every  word  must  tell 
for  power.    It  ought  to  be  convincing." 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  foregoing 
examples  that  excellent  oral  expression  is  a 
component  part  of  that  culture  deemed  neces- 
sary for  efficiency  in  social,  business  or  pro- 
fessional life.  Therefore,  if  there  is  a  place 
in  the  world  for  the  culture  resulting  from 
instruction  in  oral  expression,  there  must  be 
a  place  for  it  in  the  high  school  whence  depart 
yearly,  into  all  these  departments  of  life 
immediately  or  through  the  colleges,  hundreds 
of  young  men  and  women  whose  instruction 
in  this  important  art  should  not  be  neglected. 

Accepting  its  place  in  the  high  school  we 
must  consider  certain  situations.  In  discussing 
the  subject  from  this  point,  educational  value 
and  method  will  be  discussed  correlatively, 
and  method  will  be  suggested  rather  than 
closely  defined.  A  situation  that  confronts  us 
is  the  diffidence  of  the  pupil.  When  a  pupil 
enters  the  high  school  it  is  with  a  growing 
self  consciousness  which  increases  as  he  grows 
older.  The  unconsciousness  of  his  babv  years 
is  gone.  Gone  is  the  abandon,  even  the  eager- 
ness, with  which  he  used  to  recite  his  "little 
piece  "  or  read  an  exercise.  Instead,  is  a  fear 
of  ridicule  and  self*depreciation  resulting  from 
a  forming  of  values.  He  is  uncertain.  He 
dreads  that  he  may  fall  short  of  standards. 
The  first  task  is  to  set  him  free  from  this 
bondage,  so  his  first  instruction  in  oral  expres- 
sion should  give  him  the  confident  and  uncon- 
scious use  of  his  voice.  To  do  this  requires 
time  and  skill. 

Every  high  school  should  have  a  teacher  of 
elocution.  If  time  cannot  be  taken  for  classes 
to  have  daily  work,  it  would  be  sufficent  if 
classes  would  go  to  the  elocution  teacher  once 
or  twice  a  week — for  vocal  culture  which  in- 
cludes breathing  articulation,  enunciation, 
quality  of  tone,  placing  of  voice  and  modula- 
tion. These  drills  would  give  that  freedom 
desired,  and  if  teachers  in  all  other  classes 
would  exact  from  pupils  in  oral  recitations 
the  excellence  required  by  the  special  teacher, 
much  of  the  hindering  diffidence  would  be  dis- 
pelled, and  there  would  be  better  recitations 
m  mathematics,  science  and  English.  If  these 
classes  are  not  too  large,  the  drills  may  be 
followed  with  practice  in  reading,  with  special 
attention  to  inflection  and  emphasis  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  simply  logical  meaning. 
But  if  the  classes  are  large,  from  thirty  to 
forfy  pupils,  while  that  number  can  be  drilled 
in  any  of  the  vocal  lessons,  it  is  much  better 
to  have  groups  of  only  eight  or  ten  for 
reading,  and  to  meet  them  but  once  a  week, 
than  to  meet  them  five  times  a  week  in  a  large 
class.  Like  the  lessons  on  voice,  this  instruc- 
tion must  not  confine  its  results  to  the  class 


room  of  the  elocution  teacher.  Wherever  the 
pupil  has  occasion  to  read,  or  recite  orally, 
the  teacher  of  that  class  should  insist  upon  the 
excellency  demanded  by  the  special  teadier. 

As  the  study  of  the  xsthetical  and  tiie  ethical 
cultivate  the  taste  and  control  the  emotions, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  these  classes  be  taught 
expression  of  the  emotions.  At  this  ag;e  boys 
and  girls  are  keenly  alive^  to  the  artistic  in 
expression.  If  ^rou  do  not  believe  it  in  regard 
to  vocal  expression,  observe  them  flock  to  the 
theater,  and  stay  away  from  church.  The 
voice  trom  the  other  side  of  the  foot-lights 
finds  an  echo  in  their  poet  hearts;  and  for 
fear  that  voice  may  awaken  a  false  note  the 
teacher's  care  must  be  to  attune  souls  to  the 
truest  music,  so  that  only  the  truest  notes 
will  find  an  echo. 

"But,"  you  may  object,  "all  this  is  taught 
in  their  study  of  fiterature."  I  concede  every- 
thing to  that  study  that  it  deserves  and  it 
deserves  much.  In  his  study  of  literature  the 
student  is  studying  rhetorical  structure,  dic- 
tion, figures  of  speech,  meaning  of  lines,  of 
units,  of  wholes— literary  style.  The  resultant 
good  is  that  the  memory  is  stren^hened,  the 
reason  developed  and  the  taste  cultivated.  But 
this  knowledge  is  chiefly  objective,  and  the 
educational  value  of  oral  expression  is  that  it 
is  subjective  and  endows  the  mind  with  power 
to  create.  We  have  such  high  authority  as 
Tennyson  and  Van  Dyke  that  the  true  beauty 
of  poetry  cannot  be  comprehended  unless  the 
lines  are  read  aloud.  For  instance,  in  the  idyl 
"Gareth  and  Lynette"  the  pupil  may  be 
taught  to  understand  the  meaning  of  every 
word  and  sentence  of  the  flrst  stanza,  but  he 
will  not  know  tiie  soul  of  Gareth  until  he 
hears  him  voice  his  noble  discontent  at  his 
idleness,  his  chafing  at  his  mother's  control 
mixed  with  tender  relentings  at  the  thought 
of  her  love,  and  hears  him  cry  out  his  heart's 
desire  to  break  from  his  caged  life  and  serve 
his  king  and  his  God. 

The  mental  exercise  necessary  to  compre- 
hend a  thought  gives  a  basis  for  expression, 
informs  the  mind.  To  create  expression  of 
the  lines  of  which  one  has  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge he  must  go  deeper  than  mere  mental 
appreciation.  The  imagination  must  vivify  the 
scene,  reflection  must  brinff  the  mind  in  sym- 
pathy with  character,  pondering  must  deepen 
the  solemnity  of  some  great  passion,  or  the 
brightness  of  something  gay  and  humorous. 
Then  is  the  consciousness  ripened,  and  when 
the  student  reads  aloud,  he  releases  the  spirit 
hidden  in  the  silent  words.  The  process  just 
d'escribed  is  subjective,  for  the  pupil's  power 
to  interpret  comes  from  within. 

The  vocal  expression,  in  turn,  stimulates  the 
mind  to  still  greater  activity  j  for,  when  his 
tones  begin  to  reflect  the  spirit  within  him, 
just  as  you  sit  under  the  witchery  of  a  voice 
m  a  theater  interpreting  Shakespeare  and 
thereby  And  revealed  to  you  unknown  thought 
or  beauty,  even  in  a  familiar  thing,  or  have 
your  conceptions  confirmed,  so  he  listens  to 
the  voice  of  another.  His  impressions  are 
deepened,  new  understandings  are  awakened, 
and  oral  expression  becomes  a  means,  not  to 
hide  lack  of  knowledge,  but  to  detect  lapses. 
The  benefit  of  this  kind  of  instruction  will  be 
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more  enduring  if  teachers  of  literature  follow 
special  lessons  in  expression  when  they  require 
oral  reading.  Instead  of  having  pupils  read, 
and  then  escplain,  it  appears  more  psychological 
to  have^  them  explain  and  then  read.  Proof  of 
this  opinion  is  the  criticism  that  pupib  often 
read  fluently  but  without  understanding  what 
they  are  reading. 

In  literature  clashes,  if  the  pupil  understands 
that  he  is  to  read  aloud,  he  will  applv  himself 
more  closely  to  the  thought,  and  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  read  unless  he  first  makes  him- 
self clear.  Committing  lines  that  have  been 
studied  for  recitation  in  literature  is  beneficial 
to  the  memory  and  reasoning  powers.  Some- 
times a  class  needs  assistance  by  hearing  a 
reading  by  the  teacher.  The  class  in  elocu- 
tion that  has  given  study  to  the  lines  needs  the 
reading  for  suggestion.  The  class  in  litera- 
ture needs  the  reading  to  clarify  the  thought, 
as  but  little  time  can  be  spent  upon  study  for 
expression.  I  know  of  a  class  in  literature 
that  was  unable  to  understand  the  phraseology 
of  Tennyson  in  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King."  The 
class  was  reading  Gareth  and  Lynette.  The 
teacher  gave  tasks  of  word  study  as  prepara- 
tion, then  read  the  allotted  lesson,  stopping  to 
explain  or  ask  questions  whenever  it  seemed 
positively  necessary,  but  not  enough  to  retard 
the  story.  The  lesson  which  had  begun  as 
a  bore  became  a  delight,  and  the  written 
review  which  followed  showed  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  meaning  and  moral  intent 
of  the  poem.  The  next  lesson  was  Launcelot 
and  Elaine.  This  time  preparation  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  pupils  reading  ak>ud.  They  were 
not  disturbed  by  having  to  arise,  but  read  one 
after  the  other  continuously  so  the  unity  would 
not  be  broken.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch 
those  absorbed  young  faces,  and  to  hear  their 
voices  naturally  attune  themselves  to  the 
musical  rhythm  and  sentiment  of  the  lines. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  assist- 
ance should  lessen  in  frequency  according  as 
more  time  can  be  spent  upon  personal  devdop- 
ment.  Persisted  in  without  subjective  study 
it  would  result  in  imitation.  To  him  who 
objects  to  a  teacher  reading  to  his  class,  we 
can  say  that  for  a  pupil  never  to  hear  good 
reading  would  be  as  foolish  as  for  an  artist 
never  to  see  good  pictures,  or  a  music  student 
never  to  hear  good  music.  If  students  are 
to  have  the  assistance  of  good  reading  in 
literature  classes,  the  literature  teachers  should 
be  good  readers. 

Combined  with  clas«  work  in  this  grade  of 
expression  there  should  be  special  individual 
work.  Then  the  pupil  freed  from  embarrass- 
ment, alone  with  the  teacher,  ventures  more 
originality.  The  teacher  can  give  attention  to 
the  (peculiarities  of  one  mind  and  by  asking 
questions,  conversing  with  the  pupils,  awaken 
sometimes  a  dormant  mind  to  a  surprising 
activity.  If  I  were  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween five  lessons  in  oral  expression  of  indi- 
vidual instruction  and  fifteen  lessons  in  a 
ckss  of  thrity  or  forty  of  forty  minutes  each, 
I  would  choose  the  former.  I  have  already 
asserted  that  good  results  may  be  accomplished 
with  large  classes  in  phonics. 

But  whatever  the  methods,  the  pupil  needs 
the  stimulus  of  incentive  to  acquire  for  him- 
self the  greatest  good.    This  incentive  may  be 


to  satisfy  himself,  to  win  a  word  of  praiie 
from  his  teacher,  or  to  gain  tbe  approbation  of 
his  classmates,  but  the  stimulus  that  spun  to 
the  greatest  effort  is  to  i^pear  upon  the  pcdific 
platform,  where  he  speaks  to  the  asseniUed 
school.  The  difficulty  of  selection  arises  hm, 
for  the  teacher  chooses  a  classic  and  tk 
student,  anxious  to  entertain,  often  selecti 
something  inferior.  The  judgment  of  the 
teacher  must  be  ultimate,  although  he  auBt 
take  into  consideration  the  puptl's  tnter^t.  aai 
select  that  which  both  suits  his  own  standard 
and  satisfies  the  pupil. 

The  value  of  this  work  is  that  it  is  sob- 
jective.  Imitation,  except  to  help  over  a  faari 
place  that  the  mind  is  not  capable  of  reacfaio& 
is  stultifying  to  individual  effort.  The  oofr 
centration  necessary  to  produce  a  dedasa- 
tion  before  an  audience  develops  the  power  W 
comprehend ;  the  vocal  practice  necessary  is- 
proves  the  delivery.  Besides,  throogh  tk 
criticism  and  praise  from  his  fdlows  ai 
teachers,  he  acquires  judgment.  WithoiA 
much  being  said  he  knows  whether  he  bai 
pleased  his  audience  or  not.  His  efforts  tf  J 
debate  either  in  a  society  or  in  public 
with  a  rival  society,  his  taking  a  part  in 
classic  play,  if  taught  subjectively, 
with  voice  training,  wiH  tend  to  make  faia  a 
thoughtful,  correct,  artistic  speaker.  Ma^f 
teachers,  after  listening  to  these  efforts  tr 
youn^  boys  and  girls  and  finding  moch  tv! 
criticize,  condemn  the  whole  thing  as  osdesL 
They  must  remember  that  the  high  school  ii 
only  a  preparatory  school,  no  class  prodi 
finished  work  with  every  pupiL  PerfediaB 
must  be  left  to  more  advanced  schools.  The 
elocution  teacher  knows  that  back  of  the  a^ 
parent  failure  is  an  awakened  consciousness  t 
new  appreciation  of  value. 

A  word  regarding  text-books.  A  book 
upon  phonics  is  all  that  is  perhaps  necess&j: 
For  reading  exercises  their  other  text-books < 
are  sufficient.  Reading  from  the  arithmtib^ 
science-book,  history,  are  ^ood  and  piadicB. 
for  exercises  to  get  the  logical  meaning.  The 
newspapers,  magazine  articles  and  sfaoit 
stories  are  good  supplements  and  are  good  for 
individual  tests.  For  advanced  reading  e?efy 
high  school  has  abundant  material  in  the  boob 
listed  for  school  purposes,  covering  sefcral 
classics. 

If   we  agree  to  the   foregoing  needs  aid 
methods   it  must  be   admitted  that  when  a 
pupil  leaves  the  high  school  he  should  be  aUe 
to  read  narration,  exposition,  description,  aai 
argument  in   a  manner  to  reveal  the  logial 
meaning;  and,  allowing  for  the  differences fli 
talent,  he  should  be  able  to  give  sympaAetit 
expression  to  sentiment  and  oassion.    B»t  om 
of  this,  or  very  little,  can  be  accomplished  if 
teachers    are   not^  given    time.     The  speaal ' 
teacher    in    elocution    should    have   no  ottef ; 
work.    The  energy  required  to  teach  this  sh'  > 
ject,  especially  to  give  individual  instnxtka " 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  a  year  io  t^ ; 
nlatform  work,  to  prepare  for  entertaimnffti 
holiday  programs,  to  do  occasional  work  fa» 
the   literary  societies,   does   not  leave  madi 
nerve-strength  to  sit  up  until  twelve  o'daA 
examining  papers  of  four  or  five  classes  ia 
English  of  thirty  or  forty  pupils  each. 
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If  the  student  enters  life  inunediately,  in 
society,  in  mercantile  business  or  in  any  of 
the  professions,  the  results  of  this  culture  will 
be  manifest  in  the  tone  of  voice  in  conversa- 
tion and  the  courtesy  of  his  address;  in  his 
seeking  and  selecting  entertainment  in  lecture 
haH  and  theater.  In  his  public  speaking 
whether  in  the  occasional  address  or  in  com- 
I^iance  with  his  profession  at  the  bar,  from  the 
lecture  platform  or  in  the  legislature,  there 
will  be  evidence  of  this  culture,  for  he  has 
been  taught  that  to  express  well  he  must 
think  well;  to  write  well,  he  must  think, 
study,  ponder;  to  speak  well  he  must  think, 
study,  ponder.  He  will  have  contracted  a  sin- 
cere habit  of  mind,  a  cultivated  taste,  a  sure 
jud^ent  Reflection  necessary  to  produce 
true  vocal  expression  has  taught  him  true 
values,  the  value  of  his  thoughts,  value  of  the 
thoughts  of  others  and  how  much  expression 
they  are  worth.  Then,  if  by  means  of  college 
traming,  he  is  preparing  himself  for  the  high 
and  influential  places  open  only  to  the  best  edu- 
catedj  bis  high  school  preparation  in  oral  ex- 
pression will  fit  him  for  the  work  in  elocution 
and  oratory  which  he  should  have  in  college. 
The  movement  in  New  York  to  make  oral  ex- 
pression a  requirement  for  college  entrance  is 
food. 

There  is  beginning  a  revival  of  appreciation 
of  good  delivery.  The  people  have  always  had 
a  ludn^  for  it,  and  an  appreciation  according 
to  their  knowledge.  They  have  taken  what 
fliey  could  get,  endured  the  worst,  applauded 
the  exceHent  when  they  found  it,  although  de- 
ceived sometimes  by  false  show.  It  is  only 
educators  who  have  been  stupid.  The  con- 
tempt with  which  some  teachers  regard  this 
art,  and  their  complacent  satisfaction  vdth 
things  as  they  are,  reminds  me  of  the  turkey 
in  Rostand's  remarkable  plajr,  "Chantecler. 
When  the  pififeon  is  rhapsodizing  over  Chante- 
cler's  beautiful  song,  the  turkey  who  cannot 
appreciate  Chantecler's  song,  but  who  wishes 
the  credit  for  Chantecler's  greatness,  struts 
with  vain  pride,  and  remarks,  *'Yes,  I  Imow 
this  chick,  for  to  me  he  is  always  a  chick.  He 
used  to  come  to  me  for  his  bugle  lesson." 
"You— can — teach — ?"  hesitates  the  unbeliev- 
ing put  polite  pigeon.  "Of  course,"  responds 
the  turkey,  "a  fowl  who  can  ffobble  is  surely 
qualified  to  teaching  crowing.  What  flocks 
of  turkeys  have  we  known  in  the  pedagogical 
farm-yard ! 

When  Europe  recognizes  the  power  and 
influence  of  Herr  Van  Kiderlen — Watcher  of 
Germany — ^the  conversational  genius  of  world 
politics,  whose  personality  was  so  strongly  felt 
m  the  opening  of  the  war  in  Tripoli,  when 
Europe  recognizes  the  enchantment  of  his 
smile  and  speaking  countenance,  the  charm  of 
his  manners,  the  spell  of  his  voice— it  is  about 
time  that  we  who  sit  at  home  rocking  the 
educational  cradle  begin  to  value  the  impor- 
tance of  this  art. 

I  have  a  vision  of  great  things  to  be  done 
for  the  good  of  mammon  and  the  spirit  in  the 
next  twenty  years.  If  oral  expression  be  cor- 
rectly taught  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  shall 
have  agreeable,  fluent,  courteous  address  in 
society.  The  collaboration  of  the  study  and 
the  writing  of  English  as  we  have  it,  with 


correct  utterance  as  we  shall  have  it,  will  pro- 
duce more  Madame  de  Stael's  and  a  renewal 
of  the  French  salon.  Among  men  this  culture 
will  revive  the  elegance  of  the  old  cavalier 
with  a  sincerer  character.  Among  these  I  see 
the  teacher  no  longer  standing  on  apologetic 
foot  in  the  anteroom  of  socie^,  but  able  to 
express  confidently  that  which  his  mind  is  able 
to  produce.  I  see  him  taking  a  dignified 
standing  in  a  college  faculty,  his  art  recognized 
as  educating  among  educators — for  the  new 
era  will  produce  better  teachers  of  elocution. 
Sermons  winged  with  eloquent  delivery,  will 
speed  straight  to  the  inner  temple  of  the  soul 
instead  of  shunting  off  the  penthouse  of  the 
mind.  In  the  court,  in  congress,  on  the  lecture 
platform,  in  political  meetings  we  shall  have 
Websters  again,  for  the  power  to  speak  ynXL 
create  a  desire  to  compose.  We  shall  hear 
oratory,  for  the  people  trained  to  appreciate 
the  best,  and  to  detect  tricks  of  speech  and 
juggling  with  noise,  will  tolerate  nothing  but 
the  best  in  composition — and  delivery.  And  as 
we  dream  these  dreams  and  know  that  the 
^outb  before  us  resting  his  confidence  in  our 
judgment  is  the  one  to  realize  these  dreams, 
let  us  remember  that  a  caged  bird  is  a  piteous 
object,  and  release  the  singing  bird  from  his 
heart. 

Miss  Mary  Whitson,  of  Philadelphia :  I  was 
much  pleased'  with  one  of  the  very  first  points 
made  in  the  paper.  We  have  in  the  past  paid 
more  attention  to  the  cure  than  to  the  pre- 
vention of  defective  oral  expression.  You 
cannot  have  correct  methods  of  oral  expres- 
sion in  the  high  school  unless  these  habits 
have  been  formed  early  in  the  grades.  The 
little  child  must  be  trained  in  oral  expression 
in  the  primary  school.  He  must  be  encour- 
aged to  talk  about  something  he  knows,  to 
tell  some  of  his  own  experiences.  He  will 
then  pass  the  point  of  self-consciousness  with- 
out Imowing  it  Having  aroused  his  interest 
you  will  get  a  natural  method  of  oral  ex- 
pression. Understanding  must  precede  oral 
expression.  A  pupil  cannot  express  what  he 
does  not  understand.  If  you  must  omit  either 
the  reading  or  the  understanding,  by  all  means 
omit  the  reading.  Help  the  pupil  to  grasp 
the  meaning  to  make  it  his  own.  If  you  do 
this,  he  will  give  it  force  and  correct  expres- 
sion. Another  important  point  is  that  pupils 
must  hear  good  reading,  not  too  much  of  it, 
but  enough  to  fix  their  ideas  and  ideals, 
although  not  with  the  idea  of  imitating  it. 
Lead  the  child  to  see  what  a  paragraph  or 
story  means  and  he  will  give  it;  not  forcibly 
perhaps  for  immature  minds  cannot  grasp 
meanings  as  do  those  more  mature;  but  if  it 
appeals  to  his  emotions,  if  he  looks  with  joy 
or  sorrow  upon  it,  if  it  expresses  his  own 
personality,  he  will  be  able  to  ^ive  it  oral 
expression  in  a  manner  that  will  be  both 
pleasing  and  enlightening.  The  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  teaching  oral  expression  is  our  ability 
to  get  the  child  to  make  his  own  thought  to 
be  expressed. 

Dr.  Eugene  Baker,  Philadelphia:  We  find 
it  very  diflicult  to  secure  teachers  of  English 
who  have  the  power  of  expression.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  common  weakness  among 
our  teachers  of   English.     The  colleges  are 
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largely  to  blame  for  this  condition.  In  the 
attempt  to  cover  too  large  a  field,  they  neglect 
to  give  the  teacher  the  fundamental  training 
even  in  the  matter  of  reading  well.  To  my 
great  dismay  in  coming  into  contact  with 
many  graduates  of  the  New  England  schools 
I  found  them  versed  in  every  phase  of  Eng- 
lish, but  they  could  not  read.  We  need  to 
emphasize  more  and  more  that  our  teachers 
of  English  be  good  readers.  In  the  stress 
and  strain  of  doing  so  much,  we  fail  to  give 
our  pupils  the  practice  in  this  most  important 
phase  of  English  teaching  Each  large  high 
school  should  have  a  special  teacher  of  oral 
exi>ression,  but  that  is  not  sufficient,  we  must 
insist  on  good  reading  in  every  class.  We 
shall  find  that  it  pays  many  times  over  to  do 
this. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Sheldon,  of  Girard  College: 
Not  only  our  teachers  of  English  but  every 
teacher  should  be  skilled  in  vocal  expression. 
Few  teachers  at  the  present  time  are  qualified 
to  read  well  How  often  we  hear  teachers 
reading  in  a  high  key  and  in  a  complaining 
tone  that  is  enough  to  set  on  edge  the  nerves 
of  any  sensitive  child.  The  solution  to  this 
question  must  come  back  to  the  preparation 
of  all  teachers.  We  must  begin  in  the  primary 
grades  to  train  for  oral  expression.  The 
high  school  cannot  overcome  habits  of  early 
training.  Few  public  speakers  manage  the 
voice  properly  and  this  is  becoming  more 
noticeable  every  year — and  America  has  fewer 
great  orators  today  than  ever  before.  The 
tendency  today  is  toward  a  business-like  mode 
of  public  expression.  The  flowers  of  speech 
are  being  laid  aside— but  some  essential  ele- 
ments of  oral  expression  are  absolutely 
neglected.  One  of  these  is  distinctness. 
Even  Phillips  Brooks,  great  preacher  that  he 
was,  did  not  speak  distinctly.  Upon  one 
occasion  when  listening  to  him  I  lost  fully 
half  of  all  he  said,  because  of  his  rapidity 
of  speech  and  indistinct  enunciation.  What 
was  the  secret  of  the  ability  of  Edward 
Everett  to  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience 
for  two  hours  or  more,  or  of  Wendell  Phil- 
lips to  sway  vast  audiences,  or  of  Edmund 
Burke  to  make  men  think  as  he  thought?  It 
was  not  alone  their  learning,  or  their  logic, 
but  it  was  largelv  their  mastery  of  oral  ex- 
pression— guided  by  careful  cultivation  and 
extensive  practice  in  solitude  as  well  as  on 
the  platform.  William  J.  Bryan  is  the  only 
orator  of  the  present  day  who  is  comparable 
with  these  men  in  this  respect  I  have  heard 
him  in  vast  auditoriums  where  every  person 
could  hear  and  understand  all  he  said.  In 
order  to  cultivate  oral  expression  among 
pupils  the  teacher  should  have  the  power  of 
expressive  reading  and  should  do  much  read- 
ing of  fine  literature.  In  this  way  he  can  do 
much  to  arouse  the  interest  of  pupils,  and 
secure  from  them  intelligent  effort  in  master- 
ing tlie  subject  of  oral  expression. 

Principal  J.  P.  Breidinger,  Wilkes-Barre : 
This  training  should  be  subjective,  not  objec- 
tive, not  imitation  but  understanding.  College 
men  will  not  agree  that  the  trouble  is  in  the 
colleges— but  the  fact  remains  that  even  the 
ordinary  study  of  elocution  in  college  does 
not  give  a  very  strong  training  in  oral  ex- 


pression. Hours  of  work  are  necessary  to 
secure  the  proper  expression  from  a  classic, 
while  ordinarily  the  hours  are  spent  in  dis- 
secting the  poem.  More  attention  shonld  be 
given  this  important  subject  all  along  the  line 
from  primary  school  to  college. 


•     TUESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  Department  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Welles  in  the  Auditorium 
of  the  Boys'  High  School  at  8  p.  m.  He 
announced  the  appointment  of  the  following 
committees : 

On  Resolutions — ^J.  P.  Breidinger,  Wiflces- 
Barre;  J.  G.  Smedley,  Chester;  A.  D.  Eisex^ 
hauer,  Norristown;  Ben.  G.  Graham,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  W.  D.  Lewis,  Philadelphia. 

On  Nominations — ^W.  ll  Smith,  Pittsburgh; 
J.  S.  Hosterman,  Montrose;  G.  D.  Robb,  Al- 
toona;  Chas.  W.  Hobbs,  Ardmore,  and  W.  S. 
Steele.  Harrisburg. 

Auditing  Committee— E.  M.  Balsbansh 
Lebanon ;  J.  F.  Bower,  McKeesport,  and  A 
E.  Buck,  Catasaqua. 

Principal  J.  L.  Eiscnbcrg,  of  Royersfordp 
then  presented  the  following  paper  on  "  The 
High  School  Teacher  as  a  Specialist :  What 
should  be  the  Preparation,  and  by  whom 
should  it  be  done  ?  " 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER  AS  A  SPECIAI.I5T. 

In  the  earlv  days  of  the  high  school,  just 
as  in  the  early  days  of  the  common  schools. 
no  one  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
special  preparation  of  teachers.  The  woHe 
of  the  teacher  could  be  done  by  any  one  who 
had  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  the  abil- 
ity to  control  the  pupils.  Horace  Mann  saw 
very  clearly  that  special  training  was  neces^ 
sary  for  the  efficient  teacher  of  the  common 
schools.  In  our  own  day  we  are  just  oomiog 
to  realize  the  need  of  specialization  on  Ae 
part  of  the  high  school  teacher. 

The  fact  that  there  are  high  schools  of 
various  sizes  needs  to  be  considered  when  we 
discuss  the  high  school  teacher  as  a  Specialist 
It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  the  greater 
specialization  is  possible  in  the  lar^^er  high 
school.  For  convenience  in  this  discusstoo 
we  shall  consider  the  high  school  of  sufBdeot 
size  to  require  at  least  one  teacher  for  each 
of  the  following  departments.  Science,  Eng- 
lish, History,  Languages,  Mathematics  and  tbc 
Commercial  Department.  A  high  school  of 
at  least  this  size  is  considered  because  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  be  a 
specialist  who  is  required  to  teach  mathe- 
matics, languages,  science.  English,  etc  Divi- 
sion of  labor,  specialization  and  the  demand 
for  efficient  work  in  the  business  world,  when 
applied  to  the  high  school  demands  that  tiw 
high  school  teacher  be  a  specialist. 

Without  further  argument  for  the  need  of 
specialization  on  the  part  of  high  school 
teachers  let  us  consider  first,  "What  shoald 
be  the  preparation?"  and  second,  "By  whom 
should  it  be  done?" 
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What  should  be  the  preparation?  First, 
Academic  preparation,  that  is,  specialization 
in  the  subject-matter  of  the  branch  to  be 
tanght  This  should  consist  of  at  least  four 
years  of  high  school  work  and  four  years  of 
college  work.  The  college  work  should  have 
been  planned  by  a  group  system  giving  special 
emphasis  to  the  si2)ject  which  the  student  is 
preparing  to  teach. 

Not  only  should  the  student  pursue  all  the 
courses  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject  to 
be  taught  but  also  the  related  courses.  The 
prospective  teacher  of  History  should  pursue 
the  related  courses  of  Sociology  and  Phi- 
losophy. In  addition  to  this  they  should  be 
studied  with  the  definite  idea  of  preparation 
to  teach  them.  This  means  that  the  choice  of 
profession  should  be  made  before  entering 
college.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  the  high  school  is  to 
help  the  high  school  boy  to  find  himself.  The 
student  with  the  determination  fixed  that  he 
is  going  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching 
will  pursue  the  college  courses  in  a  different 
way  from  the  student  who  takes  the  college 
course  for  the  sake  of  general  culture.  The 
prospective  teacher  will  need  all  the  general 
culture,  but  more  than  that  he  will  need  the 
facts  at  his  immediate  command  and  the  most 
efficient  method  of  imparting  them. 

In  the  second  place,  the  preparation  should 
coQsist  of  special  preparation  after  leaving 
college  for  the  presentation  of  a  given  subject 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  teaching  know 
that  we  learn  much  more  about  a  given  sub- 
ject in  teaching  than  we  do  in  the  study  of  it, 
w  rather  we  Team  it  in  a  different  way.  It 
should  be  the  aim  to  gain  all  of  the  facts 
bearing  directlv  or  indirectly  upon  the  particu- 
lar subject  to  be  taught.  Thi»  knowledge 
should  be  so  broad  that  the  teacher  will  be 
ible  to  make  a  wise  selection  of  the  particular 
facts  of  the  subject  taught  so  that,  while  ^iv- 
i&e  a  logical  presentation  of  the  subject 
taught,  he  will  prepare  the  student  for  life 
in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  way.  To 
lo  this  the  teacher  will  soon  learn  that  special 
Reparation  is  necessary  each  time  the  subject 
s  to  be  presented. 

This  suggests  that  the  specialist  should  find 
limself  making  academic  preparation  to  pre- 
sent the  most  recent  information  upon  the 
mbject.  In  other  words  the  high  school 
teacher  should  be  up  to  date.  A  real  live 
;>resentation  of  subject-matter  will  be  the 
'esiilt.  The  teacher  of  science  will  readily 
•ealize  the  truth  of  this  statement  By  catch- 
og  this  point  the  dead  teacher  of  the  dead 
anguages  will  discover  a  "moving  of  bones'' 
md  signs  of  a  new  life  in  his  department. 

The  reference  work  is  the  fourth  way  in 
vhich  special  preparation  should  be  made. 
5o  often  references  are  given  from  the  log- 
cal  point  of  view  rather  than  from  the  point 
>f  view  of  the  individual.  By  requesting  the 
vorking  up  of  references  largely  technical 
tnd  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  child, 
•cal  interest  is  often  destroyed.  This  is  a 
alamity  to  any  student  The  high  school 
ipecialist  should  realize  the  importance  of 
^casting  his  list  of  references  so  that  they 
rill  be  adapted  to  the  ability  of  his  students. 


Instruction  in  the  use  of  reference  works  is 
invaluable  for  the  high  school  students.  How 
many  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  in 
high  schools  to-day  received  careful  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  reference  works?  Did  we 
not  simply  learn  to  use  them  by  using?  We 
ought  to  realize  that  it  would  be  so  much 
better  for  the  student  to  have  some  direction 
for  the  using  of  the  reference  works.  This  is 
no  small  part  of  the  work  of  the  high  school 
teacher. 

We,  perhaps,  all  will  agree  that  English 
is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  departments  of 
high  school  work.  For  some  reason  the  in- 
fluence of  the  home,  of  the  street,  and  of  the 
social  gatherings,  all  of  which  so  frequently 
demand  the  use  of  poor  English,  cannot 
readily  be  overcome  in  the  high  school.  For 
this  reason  there  needs  to  be  special  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  hiVh  school  teachers 
with  the  English  teacher.  Some  one  has  said, 
"English  cannot  be  taught  but  must  be 
caught."  Our  high  school  teacher  needs  to  be 
a  specialist  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  using 
good  English  and  of  being  able  to  correct  the 
improper  form.  If  all  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  will  constantly  insist  upon  the  use  of 
good  English  in  both  written  and  oral  work, 
the  habit  of  using  good  lan^age  will  become 
fixed  in  the  adolescent  mmd.  We  cannot 
put  our  pen  to  the  paper  or  even  open  our 
mouths  without  giving  expression  to  our  train- 
ing in  this  direction.  Let  English  be  die 
backbone  of  the  course,  both  in  the  common 
schools  and  in  the  high  school,  and  let  the 
teacher  of  English  receive  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  teachers.  ^   • 

In  the  second  place,  professional  training 
should  be  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  the 
high  school  specialist.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
the  clergyman,  the  business  man,  all  receive 
their  special  professional  training,  why  not 
the  high  school  teacher?  This  professional 
training  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
who  pursues  it  wiU  become  most  efficient  in 
the  instruction  which  he  is  called  upon  to  give. 

There  are  fivt  phases  of  professional  work 
in  which  our  high  school  teacher  should^  be  a 
specialist:  Education,  including  the  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Education,  General  Psy- 
chology, Child  Study  with  special  reference 
to  adolescent  period,  Educational  Method  and 
Educational  Practice. 

For  want  of  time  I  shall  omit  a  discussion 
of  the  first,  Education  including  the  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Education,  and  pass  to  the 
discussion  of  the  second  phase  of  the  pro- 
fessional training.  General  rsychology.*  There 
is  much  in  Psychology  as  taught  to-day  that 
is  not  practical  in  the  professional  training  of 
the  teachers.  This  is  especially  true  in  Ex- 
perimental Psychology.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  Psychology  are  invaluable,  however, 
for  the  teacher.  This  is  generally  termed 
Educational  Psychology.  In  this  we  would 
include  a  general  knowledge  of  the  st'ructure 
and  laws  of  the  central  nervous  system,  ap- 
perception, suggestion,  the  doctrine  of  interest 
and  the  psychology  of  work. 

The  third  phase  of  professional  training 
is  so  much  discussed  in  our  day  that  I  shall 
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pass  it  with  simply  calling  attention  to  one 
phase  of  Child  Study,  namely,  the  adolescent 
period.  No  teacher  has  the  ability  to  stand 
before  the  high  school  boys  and  girls  without 
a  fair  knowledge  of  this  period  of  "storm 
and  stress."  It  is  the  period  of  the  most  un- 
expected change  in  the  individual.  Within  a 
night,  yea,  almost  the  "twinkling  of  an  eye" 
the  nature  seems  to  change.  The  dull  phleg- 
matic boy  of  to-day  becomes  the  bright  and 
alert  boy  of  to-morrow,  and  vice  versa. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  teacher's  greatest 
sympathy  is  needed.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
better  explanation  than  in  the  words  of  the 
following  prayer:  "Give  me  this  day  suffi- 
cient sense  and  sympathy  to  realize  that  what 
appears  to  me  easy,  logical  sequence,  only 
because  I  am  a  specialist  in  that  brandb,  may 
seem  absolutely  meaningless  jargon  to  an 
adolescent.  Make  me  to  feel  that  one  taste  of 
victory  over  high-school  subject-matter  is 
worth  a  hundred  defeats,  yea,  that  victory 
and  hope  and  continuance  in  school  are  ado- 
lescent synonyms,  and  that  a  general's  fame 
is  not  built  on  the  defeat  of  his  troops.  Teach 
me  to  be  less  wise  in  my  own  conceit,  and 
give  me  the  social  grace  to  realize  that  if  I 
am  to  travel  in  the  golden  clime  of  adoles- 
cence, I  must  at  least  learn  the  language  of 
that  country  and  avoid  what  may  seem  to  its 
inhabitants  a  barbaric  tongue.  Bestow  on  me 
the  saving  grace  of  humor  sufficient  to  keep 
me  from  over-stressing  any  point  and  from 
becoming  shrill.  Grant  me  also  the  capacity 
to  be  as  easily  bored  as  the  children  ot  that 
rapidly-changing  land  of  springtime.  And, 
finally,  enable  me  every  day  to  look  through 
the  eyes  of  adolescence  at  a  new  world  bathed 
in  a  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea. 
Amen." 

In  the  words  of  another,  "Every  high 
school  teacher  should  be  grounded  in  rigorous 
scientific  method  as  a  part  of  his  indispens- 
able professional  preparation."  Method  for 
the  high  school  teacher  will  mean  the  careful 
working  over  of  the  subject-matter  from  the 
pupil's  point  of  view.  Many  pupils  leave 
school  because  they  are  unable  to  grasp  the 
subject.  It  is  our  place  to  present  the  subject 
to  them  in  such  a  manner  that  Uiey  can 
grasp  it. 

Knowledge  of  a  subject  does  not  guarantee 
ability  to  teach  it.  There  is  a  spirit  in  many 
college  professors  which  finds  its  reflection 
all  too  readily  in  the  student  bod^,  that  to 
know  a  subject  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
ability  to  teach  it.  Years  of  agitation  and 
education  will  be  necessary  to  convince  people 
that  method  is  an  important  part  of  every 
high  school  teacher's  equipment.  We  must 
remember  that  we  are  not  teaching  merely 
science  and  mathematics  but  boys  and  girls, 
and  that  our  method  must  be  founded  upon 
the  knowledge  of  these  same  boys  and  girls. 

The  last  phase  of  professional  education 
that  I  shall  mention  is  Practice  Teaching. 
All  will  agree,  I  think,  that  practice  teaching 
is  a  desirable  part  of  a  teacher's  equipment, 
both  elementary  and  secondary.  It  should  be 
practice  teaching,  not  merely  for  a  period  of 
forty-five  minutes  per  day,  but  for  a  period 


of  two  weeks  or  a  month  at  least,  in 
the  entire  responsibility  for  the  branch  or 
branches  taught  will  be  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  practice  teacher.  Many  of 
the  mistakes  made  by  the  beginning  tcacber 
could  be  easily  and  quickly  corrected  hj  a 
competent  and  careful  supervisor.  This  phase 
of  the  teacher's  equipment  cannot  be  too 
greatly  emphasized.  Ilie  difficulties  that  ax« 
presented  to  this  part  of  the  practical  trainii^ 
are  chiefly  administrative.  Some  one  is 
needed  to  attack  the  problem  and  work  it  ool 
to  its  practical  solution.  May  I  suggest  that 
this  solution  will  probably  be  found  in  tbe 
close  relation  of  training  school  with  sosae 
public^  school  system  or  systems. 

Social  education  is  the  third  kind  of  prepa- 
ration needed  for  a  high  school  specialist 
There  is  danger  of  a  man  or  woman  intcnsdj 
interested  in  study  of  becoming  a  mere  book- 
worm and  neglecting  that  larg^er  field  of 
knowing  life.  Life  in  all  its  complex  rda- 
tionships,  with  its  motives  and  ideals,  presents 
a  field  for  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the 
high  school  teacher.  It  is  his  duty  to  knov 
the  way  men  do  things,  to  know  ^e  motins 
that  move  them  in  order  to  be  able  to  prmie 
the  adolescent  for  life's  stem  duties.  This 
knowledge  of  life  will  modify  both  what  ve 
teach  and  how  we  teach  it 

Again,  this  social  preparation  means  a 
knowledge  of  the  demands  that  will  be  made 
upon  the  young  man  or  woman  who  leaves 
the  high  school  to  enter  the  larger  hM  of 
actual  life.  We  are  accused  of  sending  froie 
our  high  schools  helpless  creatures.  Why  s 
it?  Because  we  have  taught  them  books  onlj; 
because  we  as  teachers  knew  books  onif. 
The  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  tbcs 
should  be  made  a  careful  study  so  that  die 
teacher  may  be  able  to  prepare,  at  least  ia 
some  small  degree,  the  student  to  meet  tbe 
responsibilities  of  life. 

How  can  this  be  done?  My  answer  is  that 
the  teacher  can  vtt  this  preparation  best  by 
mingling  with  life,  with  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  to  catch  every  suggestion  that  may  come 
from  this  personal  contact 

By  whom  should  it  he  done?  The  disco- 
sion  of  this  second  phase  of  the  subject  mtBl 
be  brief.  The  preparation  must  be  made  by 
the  individual  who  is  to  become  the  specia£st 
It  must  be  a  personal  matter.  His  specific 
aim  should  be  to  become  a  spedalist  in  die 
teaching  of  his  chosen  subject  No  more 
teaching  for  a  year  or  two  in  order  to  earn  a 
little  money  to  enter  some  other  professi<si 
which  may  offer  larger  financial  rewards. 
Now  it  is  specific  preparation  for  a  specific 
work  in  education. 

From  another  point  of  view,  by  wboffi 
should  it  be  done?  The  answer  comes  that 
it  should  be  done  by  the  state.  Just  as  tbe 
state  has  made  some  preparation  to  educate 
elementary  school  teachers  through  its  nomul 
school  system  so  somewhere,  somehow,  is 
some  way  the  state  should  make  provisioG 
for  the  preparation  of  high  school  teadiers 
with  the  specific  object  of  becoming  spedaJ- 
ists  in  their  work.  The  state  should  do  tbis 
first  because   of  itself,   for  the  sake  of  its 
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citizenship.  It  is  cheaper  to  build  'school 
honses  than  to  maintain  jails  and  certainly 
better  for  the  individual  and  for  the  com- 
munity. 

Secondly,  the  state  should  provide  this 
special  preparation  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  Two  young 
men  of  eighteen  are  entering  upon  life's 
<luties.  One  wishes  to  be  a  farmer,  the  other 
a  high  school  teacher.  In  a  recent  edition  of 
a  rural  paper  there  was  an  advertisement  for 
a  young  man,  offering  $25  per  month  with 
board  and  washing,  with  the  privilege  of 
using  a  horse  whenever  desired.  This  means 
$500  per  year  less  cost  of  clothing  and  inci- 
dentals, or  $1200  in  four  years.  The  other 
young  man  wishes  to  become  a  High  School 
Teaser.  He  must  go  to  college.  At  the 
very  best  he  can  do  it  will  cost  him  $1000  to 
graduate  from  college.  Assume  that  he  will 
be  able  to  secure  a  position  in  a  high  school  at 
|75  a  month,  for  ten  months  or  $750  per  year. 
He  must  live  for  twelve  months  in  a  year. 
He  will  do  well  if  he  can  secure  room  and 
board  including  washing  for  $6  per  week,  or 
I312  per  year.  Deducting  the  cost  of  his 
board  from  his  salary  of  $750  we  have  $438 
per  year.  Let  us  assume  that  his  clothing 
will  cost  him  $38  more  than  his  farmer  friend. 
This  will  leave  $400  in  excess  of  board  and 
washing,  the  earning  power  of  the  teacher, 
as  opposed  to  $300  in  excess  of  board  and 
washing  as  the  earning  power  of  the  farmer, 
or  $100  is  the  earning  power  of  the  teacher 
in  excess  of  the  farmer.  At  this  rate  it  will 
take  him  twent;r-two  years  to  be  in  as  good 
financial  condition  as  the  farmer.  The  pros- 
pects for  improvement  are  equally  as  good 
with  the  farmer  as  with  the  teacher.  This 
being  the  case,  our  high  school  teacher  must 
be  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  that  is,  a  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  the  cause  under  the  present 
salary  conditions.  It  is  a  strong  argument 
for  sUte  preparation  of  young  men  and  pung 
women  to  become  High  School  Specialists. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  have  had  all  the 
special  preparation  that  our  special  schools 
can  give,  but  unless  the  high  school  teacher 
has  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  the  adoles- 
cent, unless  he  has  good  personal  habits, 
unless  he  is  clean  in  character  and  of  a  strong 
personality  his  work  will  be  a  failure. 

Prof.  C.  D.  Koch,  High  School  Inspector, 
followed  in  a  paper  upon 

WHAT  TRAINING  SHOULD  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS    RECEIVE   FROM    COLLEGE? 

In  recent  years  a  keen  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  the  preparation  of  high  school 
teachers.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  number 
of  high  schools  throughout  the  country  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  teachers  needed  in  this 
type^  of  schools  is  sufficient  cause  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  training  of  our  high  school 
teachers  and  the  kind  of  training  they  are  re- 
ceiving from  the  colleges  upon  which  public 
school  men  must  largely  depend  for  their 
supply.  In  the  year  1910,  according  to  the 
sworn  reports  filed  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg,  there  were, 


in  round  numbers,  two  thousand  three  hundred 
persons  teaching  in  the  public  high  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  outside  of  Philadelphia.  Of  this 
number  more  than  twelve  hundred  are  college 
graduates.  Inasmuch  as  more  than  half  of  our 
high  school  teachers  are  furnished  by  the 
colle^  we  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  the 
training  which  these  graduates  are  receiving 
from  the  colleges,  whether  they  be  in  our  own 
State  or  in  other  Commonwealths. 

That  the  training  is  not  satisfactory  is  shown 
by  the  attitude  of  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals who  frequently  hesitate  to  recommend 
these  graduates  for  high  school  positions  until 
they  have  had  experience.  They  claim  these 
persons  are  not  familiar  with  high  school 
conditions.  The  second  indictment  comes  from 
the  graduates  themselves  who  have  recently 
taken  up  teaching.  In  conversation  with  a 
number  of  college  students  who  have  been 
teaching,  I  learned  that,  while  some  colleges 
offer  courses  that  are  valuable  for  the  future 
high  sdiool  teacher,  very  few  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  public  high  schools.  The 
professors  seem  to  be  hostile  toward  anything 
academic;  their  courses  seem  to  be  adapted  to 
the  preparation  of  pupils  for  some  university 
or  for  business.  The  deficiencies  herein  cited 
are  by  no  means  exaggerated  as  I  have,  during 
the  last  four  years,  personally  inspected  the 
work  of  two  hundred  college  graduates  who 
have  recently  gone  into  teaching,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  criticisms  of  the  superin- 
tendents and  graduates  are  quite  fairly  stated. 
This  position  is  further  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported by  the  expressed  opinions  of  several 
high  school  inspectors  in  other  states. 

The  third  controlling  factor  bearing  on  this 
discussion  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  a 
thousand  applications  for  the  State  Teachers' 
Permanent  Certificate.  This  as  you  know  is 
granted  to  college  gfraduates  who  have  taught 
three  years  in  this  State.  The  certificates 
furnished  by  the  applicants  were  issued  from 
1900  to  1908,  covenng  a  period  of  nine  years. 
These  certificates  came  from  one  hundred  and 
six  leading  colleges  located  in  twenty-two 
states,  in  Canada  and  in  Germany.  Of  the 
thousand  persons,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
were  educated  in  other  states,  thus  giving 
Pennsylvania  three  fourths  of  the  entire 
number.  That  the  colleges  included  in  this 
paper  possess  to  a  remarkable  degree  a 
simHarity  in  courses  of  study,  length  of  time 
given  to  each  subject,  the  choice  of  electives 
and  the  privilege  of  graduating  in  less  than 
four  full  years,  is  not  at  all  surprising. 

An  examination  of  the  college  credits  in 
these  certificates  shows  that  the  majority  of 
students  pursue  subjects  for  a  period  entirely 
too  short  to  secure  a  mastery  that  will  guar- 
antee success  in  teaching  them;  that  the  rela- 
tively short  time  devoted  to  subjects  leads 
only  to  a  general  treatment ;  and  that  the  sub- 
jects frequently  taken  have  very  little  bearing 
on  the  work  of  the  high  school  teacher.  This 
applies  especially  to  English,  foreign  lan- 
guages, the  sciences  and  the  professional 
branches.  The  average  time  given  to  Enfirlish 
in  college  is  somewhere  near  two  hundred  and 
fifty  hours.  The  courses  usually  pursued  are 
along  lines  of  literary  criticism,  a  study  of  a 
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manual  of  literary  history,  Trench  on  words, 
the  evolution  of  tne  drama,  all  good  in  a  way, 
but  of  little  value  to  the  teacher  of  English  in 
the  average  hig:h  school.  As  a  rule,  very  little 
instruction  is  given  in  composition. 

The  average  time  Latin  is  pursued  is  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  counting  five  hours  a  week. 
By  this,  I  mean,  the  Latin  usually  read  in 
colleges.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  accord- 
ing to  college  credits,  a  peat  many  read  all, 
or  a  large  portion,  of  their  pr^aratory  Latin 
in  college  receiving  credit  tor  it  Greek  re- 
ceives about  a  year  and  a  half.  Veiy  fre- 
quently the  Greek  is  begun  in  college.  Modem 
languages  offer  the  greatest  surprise  when  one 
thinks  of  the  proficiency  needed  to  teach  them. 
Nearly  half  of  those  taking  German  in  college 
pursue  it  for  a  year  or  less,  while  more  than 
half  of  those  taking  French  pursue  this  branch 
for  less  than  a  year.  Many  take  them  only 
for  a  period  of  twelve  to  fourteen  weeks. 
This  seems  all  the  more  striking  when  it  is 
known  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  German 
and  French  are  not  begun  till  the  students 
enter  college.  The  cause  of  the  many  failures 
to  teach  these  languages,  and  the  final  repudia- 
tion of  their  value  in  the  high  school  curricula, 
is  not  far  to  seek. 

Perhaps,  the  stud^  of  the  thousand  papers 
may  not  be  a  safe  criterion  to  follow  in  regard 
to  the  time  devoted  to  the  sciences  in  college, 
but  it  gives  us  the  basis  to  form  a  fair  judg- 
ment concerning  the  science  work  of  those 
who  are  en^ged  in  teaching.  The  study  shows 
that  the  sciences  are  very  much  "squeezed," 
and  one  is  likely  to  infer  that  they  are  of 
doubtful  value.  It  may  surprise  you  a  little 
to  know  that  more  than  four  hundred  persons 
out  of  the  thousand  took  chemistry  in  college 
for  less  than  a  year  and  half  of  these  took  it 
for  a  period  of  twelve  to  fourteen  weeks,  but 
to  grant  such^  persons  a  life  license  to  teach 
chemistry  with  such  mieager  preparation 
should,  at  least,  set  us  to  thinking. 

About  half  of  the  students  who  elected 
physics  took  it  for  less  than  one  hundred 
hours,  which,  it  will  be  generally  agreed,  is  all 
too  short  to  get  hold  of  the  subject-matter 
and  the  experiments  required  to  make  the 
teaching  of  this  branch  effective.  Botany  and 
zoology  are  passed  with  even  more  scanty 
treatment  than  either  ph3rsics  or  chemistry. 
These  branches  are  seldom  pursued  for  a 
period  longer  than  a  term  of  twelve  weeks; 
now  and  then  a  half-year,  and  not  infrequently 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  form  of 
lectures.  That  onlv  fifty-five  students  pur- 
sued courses  in  biology  should  be  considered 
tmfortunate  for  the  teaching  profession  be- 
cause this  study  is  so  rich  in  the  fundamental 
things,  an  understanding  of  which  is  quite 
necessarv  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the 
phrase.     Education  as  adjustment" 

There  remain  for  consideration  the  studies 
thought  to  be  related  to  the  profession  of 
teaching,  such  as  ethics,  logic  and  sociology; 
and  those  studies  which  form  the  bulwark  of 
the  true  teacher,  psychology,  history  of  edu- 
cation and  pedagogy.  Of  these  studies  ethics 
and  logic  were  studied  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  applicants,  while  the  number 
taking  sociology  is  less  than  one  hundred  and 


fifty.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  avenge 
time  given  to  each  of  these  three  subjects  ts 
less  than  fifty  hours.  In  many  cases  the  time 
^ven  consists  of  eighteen  to  thirty-six  hoars 
m  lectures.  As  for  psychology  and  the  history 
of  education  it  may  be  stated  that  psychologj 
is  found  to  be  very  generally  studied  in  college, 
as  nearly  nine  hundred  out  of  the  thotisand 
persons  took  courses  in  this  subject  dioagb 
the  average  time  given  to  it  is  only  si3ct> 
hours.  History  of  education  and  pedagogy 
appear  so  seldom,  and  onlv  in  a  very  general 
form,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  tiieir  rela- 
tive worth. 

From  the  facts  in  the  foregoing  discnsaoB 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  time  usually  given  to 
subjects  in  collie  is  quite  insufficient  to  obtain 
the  kind  of  mastery  needed  to  teach  them  in 
the  High  School;  that,  in  the  second  place, 
the  length  of  time  professional  stadies  are 
pursued  is  so  short  that  their  value  in  benefit- 
ting high  school  teachers  is  very  much  mini- 
mized. A  careful  examination  into  the  sub- 
jects that  appear  on  the  application  blanks  for 
teachers'  licenses  makes  the  need  of  a  stand- 
ard painfully  apparent  There  would  be  in  aB 
probability  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  would  be  a  reasonable  standard  for 
Pennsylvania  High  School  Teachers.  For- 
tunately, we  have  for  a  partial  guide,  the  very 
complete  statement  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventeen  on  the  Professional  Preparation  of 
High  School  Teachers,  printed  in  the  N.  R  A 
proceedings  for  1907.     It  recommends: 

First;  That  the  academic  preparation  in- 
clude the  following  elements.  A  detailed  and 
specialized  study  of  the  subjects  to  be  taoslit 
One  or  more  subjects  from  a  group  indai 
history,  economics  and  sociology,  which 
give  the  teacher  a  proper  outlook  upon  the 
social  aspects  of  education.  A  course  tn  gen- 
eral ps^fcholo^  and  at  least  one  from  a  group 
of  subjects,  including  history  of  philosophy, 
logic  and  ethics,  which  will  give  the  teacher  a 
proper  outlook  upon  the  education  as  the 
development  of  the  individual. 

Second ;  That  definite  studjr  be  given  to  each 
of  the  following  subjects,  either  in  separate 
courses  or  in  such  combinations  as  cootcb- 
ience  or  necessity  demands. 

A.  1st.  History  of  general  education. 
2nd.  History  of  secondary  education. 

B.  Educational  psychology  with  emphaas  00 

adolescence. 

C.  The   principles    of    education    including 

the  study  of  educational  aims,  values 
and  processes. 

D.  Special  methods  in  the  secondary  school 

subjects  that  the  students  expect  to 
teach. 
R  Organization  and  management  of  schoob 

and  school  systems. 
F.  School  hygiene. 

Third;  That  opportunity  for  observatioo 
and  practice  teaching  with  secondary  pupils  be 
given. 

Fourth ;  That  the  minimum  requirement  for 
a  secondary  school  teacher  be  graduation  froo 
a  college  maintaining  a  four-year  course  and 
requiring  four  years  high  school  work  for 
admission  or  from  an  institution  having  equi- 
valent academic  scholarship. 
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Fifth ;  That  the  study  of  subjects  mentioned 
under  the  second  recommendation  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  last  two  years  of  the 
college  course. 

I^  shall  pass  over  the  first  recommendation 
which  deals  with  their  academic  preparation 
and  proceed  to  the  second  because  it  is  perti- 
nent to  the  subject  under  discussion.  This 
insists  upon  definite  study  being  required  along 
professional  lines.  First  of  these  is  the  history 
of  education.  Of  the  thousand  college  gradu- 
ates ali^a^y  referred  to  only  sixty  took 
courses  in  the  history  of  education,  while  only 
four  studied  the  history  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. Additional  facts  are  not  needed  to  show 
that  the  applicants  have  not  attempted  to  meet 
the^  recommendations  of  the  committee.  Edu- 
cational psychology  with  emphasis  on  adoles- 
cence is  recommended,  yet  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  those  who  take  up^  teaching  receive 
serious  instruction  in  this  important  branch. 
Would  it  be  fair  to  assume  that  young 
teachers  frequently  fail  because  the^  do  not 
sufiidently  understand  how  to  deal  with  pupils 
of  high  school  age?  It  is  generally  agreed  by 
educators  that  a  definite  study  of  the  principles 
of  education  would  be  valuable  to  every  high 
school  teacher,  vet  one  rarely  finds  this  stiidy 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  average  college. 
Right  here  is  where  many  of  our  high  school 
teachers,  who  come  from  the  colleges  show  a 
srreat  weakness.  There  is  too  much  aimless 
teaching  because  these  teachers  possess  no 
definite  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  educa- 

tiOQu 

Special  methods  of  instructions  in  the  second- 
ary school  subjects  that  the  students  expect  to 
teach  are  very  desirable  in  order  that  no  time 
will  be  lost  in  adapting  the  particular  subject 
to  general  and  specific  purposes  of  education. 
Such  a  study  should  give  the  teacher  the  power 
to  judge  the  relative  worth  of  subject-matter 
and  the  skill  needed  to  present  topics  in  accord- 
ance with  general  principles  of  methods. 
Eng^lish  courses  setting  forth  the  composition 
work  adapted  to  the  different  grades  of  hi^h 
school  pupils,  the  stu^Sf  of  appropriate  classics 
for  the  several  years  in  the  high  school,  and 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  classics  would  be 
found  vexy  valuable  to  the  college  graduate 
about  to  begin  teaching  in  tihe  high  school. 
These  young  persons  should  also  be  acquainted 
with  the  best  books  on  English  of  high  school 
Srrade  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  a  year  or 
two  in  making  the  required  adjustment. 

What  has  been  said  of  English  applies  with 
equal  force  to  foreign  languages.  Each  per- 
son preparing  to  teach  German  or  French 
should  pursue  courses  for  at  least  four  hun- 
dred hours,  two  hundred  of  which,  should  be 
required  in  college.  In  addition  to  this  each 
student  expecting  to  teach  German  or  French 
should  know  the  best  practice  dealing  with 
modem  language  teaching,  as  to  aims  and 
methods,  conversation  and  translation,  oral 
and  written  composition,  aids  to  teaching  a 
language  and  how  to  recognize  the  good  pomts 
in  selecting  grammars  and  appropriate  texts. 

The  leading  exponents  on  the  amount  of 
Latin  required  to  msure  the  thorough  mastery 
needed  to  teach  it,  demand  four  years  of  Latin 
in  the  high  school  or  its  equivalent  and  the  re- 


quired Latin  of  a  college  giving  at  least  two 
years  of  the  lan^age.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  in  proclaimmg  this  a  fair  standard,  ^t 
the  facts  show  we  are  far  short  of  obtainmg 
them.  I  ,am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ineffective 
Latin  teaching,  due  in  the  main  to  a  lack  of 
full  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  strong  criticism  against 
retaining  it  in  the  high  school.  //  Latin  is 
nearly  dead,  may  it  not  be  because  teachers 
are  killing  itf  A  more  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  living  methods  of  teaching  it, 
well-selected  texts  and  reference  books,  genu- 
ine sympathy  with  the  pupils  of  high  school 
age  in  respect  to  the  difikulties  they  have  in 
learning  a  foreign  language,  will  be  sure  to 
bring  better  results  and  greatly  remove  the 
hostility  to  this  subject. 

It  is  highly  imperative  that  students  should 
be  given  opportunities  to  observe  instructioa 
in  secondary  schools  where  they  may  see  the 
definite  and  concrete  demonstration  found  in 
educational  theories.  This  is  entirely  feasible, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
colleges  should  not  make  an  effort  to  bring 
this  about  by  co-operation  with  the  public  high 
schools.  With  sudi  an  arangement  each  would 
be  a  great  help  to  the  other.  Practice  teaching 
with  secondary  school  pupils  is  ver^  desirable, 
but  under  present  conditions  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, although  a  few  colleges  have  effective 
plans  in  operation. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  pause  long  enough  at 
this  point  to  suggest  that  the  so-caaled  profes- 
sional subjects,  like  psychology  and  history 
of  education  should  be  offered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  The  special  methods  in 
other  lines  should  be  taken  up  in  teachers' 
courses  by  the  heads  of  the  several  depart- 
ments. I  am  not  unaware,  however,  that  the 
attitude  of  many  college  professors  towards 
methods  and  theoretical  studies  of  education 
is  directly  opposed  to  what  is  advocated  in  this 
paper,  but  if  they  can  be  shown  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  suDJects  will  increase  their  pres- 
tige, then  our  schools  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  valuable  training  and  the  efficiency  of  our 
teaching  force  will  be  increased  many  fold.  ^ 

In  order  to  reinforce  the  points  in  this  dis- 
cussion, I  wish  to  re-state  what  seem  to  be 
basal  principles  in  '  training  high  school 
teachers. 

First:  Prospective  high  school  teachers 
should  be  graduates  of  reputable  colleges. 

Secondly:  The  subjects  they  expect  to  teach 
should  be  pursued  for  a  period  considerably 
longer  than  the  records  show.  A  minimum 
requirement  expressed  in  hours  should  be  fixed 
for  each  subject  together  with  a  full  state- 
ment from  the  head  of  the  department  setting 
forth  the  degree  of  proficiency  obtained  in 
each. 

Thirdly:  All  student  teachers  should  show 
by  examination,  or  otherwise,  that  they  possess 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  following  branches: 
history  of  education,  secondary  school  prob- 
lems; educational  psychology,  with  emphasis 
on  adolescence ;  principles  of  education,  special 
methods  in  the  subjects  th^expect  to  teach, 
and  school  management  They  should  also 
have  opportunities  to  observe  instruction  with 
high  school  pupils. 
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Fourthly:  Without  strict  adherence  to  the 
above  standards  we  cannot  hope  very  soon  to 
have  the  work  of  teaching  receive  the  recog- 
nition to  which  it  is  entitled  and  to  have  it 
placed  on  a  par  with  other  dignified  profe»- 
sions.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  steps  should  be 
taken  by  some  recognized  body  to  fix  stand- 
ards that  will  more  adequately  determine  the 
fitness  of  persons  to  teach  in  the  high  schools. 
Is  it  our  move? 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  hundred  and 
six  colleges  on  whose  degrees  the  thousand 
permanent  certificates  were  granted  and  their 
distribution  among  the  several  institutions. 

Allegheny,  63.  Alfred  Univ.,  a. 

Amherst,  2.  Albright,  & 

Bates,  I.  Bethany,  3. 

Beaver,  3.  Buchtel  3. 

Bryn  Mawr,  2,  Brown  Univ.,  2. 

Bucknell,  68.  Campbell,  i. 

Cornell,  14.  Carleton,  i. 

Central  Penna.,  9.  Caldwell,    Ky.,  i. 

Colgate,  2.  Chicago  Univ.,  2. 

Columbia  Univ.,  2.  Dartmouth,  i. 

Denison,  2.  Dickinson,  36. 

Delaware,  i,  Drury,  i. 

Elmira,  2.  Eastern  Virginia,  i. 

Findlay,  i.  Franklin 

Franklin,  Ind.,  4.           and  Marshall,  42. 

Geneva,  10.  Grove  Citv.  195. 

Grant  University,  i.  Gettysburg,  ^. 

Hamilton,  2.  Harvard  Univ.,  2. 

Hiram,  2.  Hanover,  Ind.,  i. 

Haverford,  2.  Heidelburg,  i. 

Illinois  Wesleyan,  i.  Holy  Cross,  i. 

Juniata,  6.  Irving,  Female,  2a 

Lafayette,  24.  Kce  Mar,  3. 

Lake  Erie,  i.  Lebanon  Valley,  26. 

Lenox,  i.  Lehigh  Univ.,  7. 

Mt  Union,  Ohio,  12.  Lincoln,  I. 

Muskingum,  3.  Muhlenberg,  32. 

Mount  St  Marys,  i.  Mount  Holyoke,  3. 

Otterbcin,  3.  Oberlin,  14. 

Ohio  University,  2.  Ohio   Wesleyan,  81 

Penna.  State,  11.  Park,  Mo.,  i. 

Princeton,  9.  Univ.  of  Penna.,  10. 

Pittsburg,  Penna.  College 

Female,  i.             for  Women,  4. 

Rochester  Univ.,  2.  Roanoke,  i. 

Susquehanna,  18.  Smith,  2. 

Syracuse,  9.  Swarthmore,  4. 

St.  Francis  St  Josephs,  i. 

Xavier,  i.  St  Stephens,  2. 

St  Vincent,  i.  St  Lawrence 

St  Thomas,  i.                University,  i. 

Tarkes,  Mo.,  i.  South  Dakota 

Taylor,  Ind.,  i.                  Agr.  Col.,  i. 

Tufts,  2.  Thiel,  12. 

Univ.  Missouri,  i.  Teachers'  Col.,  I. 

Ursinus.  21.  Univ.  Wooster,  5. 

Univ.  Wisconsin,  i.  Univ.  Pittsburgh,  5. 

Vassar,  6.  Univ.  Tiibingen,  i. 

West  Va.  Univ.,  4.  Univ.  Michigan,  2. 

Waynesburg,  24.  Va.  Poletechnic,  i. 

Wells,  3.  Welleslcy,  6. 

Washington  Wittenberg,  O.,  4. 

and  Jefferson,  22.  Westminister,  43. 

Wilberforce,  i.  Wilson,  31. 

Woraans,  $,  Western 

Yale,  3.                  Maryland,  i. 

The  Western,  5. 


In  rephr  to  the  query  sueeested  by  In- 
spector Koch,  Prof.  George  H.  Hallett  told 
what  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is 
doing  for  the  training  of  high  school 
teachers,  as  follows : 

WHAT    ARE    THE    COLLEGES    DOING    FOR    THE 
TRAINING  OP  HIGH  SCHOOL  TBACHKRS? 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  open  to  one 
in  presenting  the  subject,  "What  are  the 
Colleges  doing  for  the  training  of  H^ 
School  Teachers."  The  first  consists  in  giv- 
ing a  general  statement  of  the  attitude  of  die 
colle^  in  reference  to  this  trainings  in  ex- 
plainmg  the  intent  of  the  courses  given  and 
m  emphasizing  the  importance  of  these 
courses.  The  second  is  to  examine  as  care- 
fully as  the  time  (fifteen  minutes)  permit^ 
the  content  of  the  courses  actually  given  and 
to  call  explicit  attention  to  the  function  of 
these  courses.  I  have  adopted  the  second 
method  for  the  two  reasons  that  the  snbject- 
matter  has  to  deal  directly  with  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  that  the  emphasis  can  be  placed 
where  it  belongs,  and  that  is  on  the  actool 
work. 

At  the  outset  it  is  well  worth  ^ivhile  to 
notice  that  any  critical  estimate  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  college  work  must  be  based  at  the 
present  time  on  much  broader  considerations 
than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  There 
was  a  time  within  the  memory  of  many  of 
those  here  present  when  questions  of  materia! 
equipment  were  regarded  as  being  of  minor 
importance.  This  view  was  due  in  part  to 
the  older  methods  of  instruction;  for  ex- 
ample, when  physics,  chemistry,  psychology. 
and  biology  were  taught  through  lectnres  and 
recitations  from  text-books,  there  was  small 
need  for  our  modem  college  and  university 
laboratories  and  their  large  libraries  of  ref- 
erence. 

The  recognition  and  consequent  apprecia- 
tion of  correct  scientific  method  have  been  of 
gradual  growth  and  have  resulted  in  the  neces- 
sity for  large  and  larger  equipments.  More- 
over, the  plan  of  instruction  has  so  changed 
that  it  is  now  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work  done  in  certain  sub- 
jects varies  directly  with  the  laboratory  and 
other  material  facilities  offered  in  those  sub- 
jects. An  important  item,  therefore,  in  the 
presentation  of  what  a  college  or  university 
IS  doing  for  the  training  of  high  school  teach- 
ers, is  a  definite  statement  of  its  materia] 
equipment  and  its  facilities  for  undertaking 
this  training.  While  having,  therefore,  of 
necessity  a  due  regard  for  questions  of  mate- 
rial equipment  in  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  after  aH 
is  said,  it  remains  a  fact,  as  it  always  mast, 
that  the  teacher  is  the  prime  factor  in  all 
instruction. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania instituted  a  number  of  special  courses 
intended  primarily  for  teachers.  These  conrses 
were  attended  from  their  inception  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  men  and  women 
who  were  engaged  in  secondary  school  teach- 
ing. In  order  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  the  University  from  time  to  time  m- 
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creased  the  number  and  scope  of  these  courses, 
^d  it  should  be  stated  here  and  definitely 
jilaced  on  record  that  from  the  beginning  the 
nembers  of  the  University  Faculty  took  an 
active  personal  interest  in  this  work.  The 
(uccess  of  these  courses  led,  in  1906,  to  the 
formation  of  "The  College  Courses  for 
Teachers."  In  these  courses  the  teacher  has 
Jie  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  same  work 
Jiat  is  given  in  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  has  the  added  opportunity  of 
akin^  many  courses  which  are  designed 
ispeaally  for  teachers  and  which  maice  the 
liscussion  of  methods  of  presentation  a  lead- 
ng  feature  of  the  work. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  believes 
hat  general  culture  and  academic  knowledge 
ire  the  first  essentials  for  the  high  school 
eacher,  and  all  of  its  courses  are  planned  and 
ill  of  its  instruction  is  based  on  this  proposi- 
ion.  The  special  and  detailed  knowledge  of 
I  particular  subject  which  a  teacher  of  that 
inbject  must  necessarily  possess,  is  provided 
'or  by  elective  courses  in  the  several  subjects, 
rhese  courses  are  for  the  specialist  and  aim, 
n  part,  at  the  development  of  technical  skill, 
rbe  professional  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
eacher  is  developed  in  courses  devoted  to 
ipecial  methods  and  these  courses  are  regularly 
pven  by  the  several  departments  of  instruc- 
ion  to  which  such  courses  belong.  It  is  with 
hese  latter  courses  that  the  present  paper  is 
:oncemed.  Only  a  few  of  them  can  be  men- 
ioned,  the  selection  being  to  a  great  extent 
irbitrary,  but  the  plan  and  scope  of  those 
3ted  remain  the  same  throughout  the  differ- 
ait  subjects.  The  subjects  are  treated  top- 
cally: 

Psychology, — ^It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
he  oldest  laboratory  of  Psychology  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  first  Chair  of  Psychol- 
igy  ever  established  at  any  institution  in  the 
rorld  is  that  at  the  same  University.  The 
caching  of  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  certain  original  and  charac- 
eristic  features  and  is  based  on  the  assump- 
ions,  that  those  who  enter  upon  the  profes- 
lion  of  teaching  must  be  possessed  of  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  factors  involved 
a  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  that 
his  is  the  only  way  in  which  education  is  to 
Kcome  a  great  profession;  and  that  psy- 
^logy  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  text-book 
ind  blackboard  but  a  question  of  the  indi- 
ridual  pupil.  Full  and  systematic  courses  as 
feU  as  special  courses  on  particular  phases  of 
he  teacher's  work  are  regularly  given.  These 
tre  classified  under  three  heads:  Practical 
bourses,  the  Systematic  Course,  and  Ad- 
ranced  Courses. 

The  aim  is  to  provide  the  right  kind  of 
nstruction  for  teachers  in  normal  and  high 
Kthools  and  for  those  who  desire  to  become 
>sychological  experts  for  the  public  and  the 
ipecial  training  schools.  Special  reference 
ihould  be  made  to  the  psychological  clinic  or 
aboratory  of  applied  psychology  wherein  the 
eacher  may  obtain  an  extended  experience 
n  the  study  of  backward  children.  And  it  is 
I  significant  fact  that  children  from  all  parts 


of  the  United  States  are  brought  to  this  clinic 
and  that  its  sphere  of  influence  and  useful 
service  is  now  extending  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  our  own  country.  That  the  im- 
portance of  this  work  in  psychology  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  teachers  themselves  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  at  times  more  than 
fifty  persons  engaged  in  actual  teaching  are 
pursuing  a  single  course. 

Pedagogy, — The  courses  in  this  subject  are 
arranged  to  give  the  knowledge  of  general 
pedagogy  which  is  recognized  as  being  indis- 
pensable for  the  teacher.  In  the  graduate 
school,  the  educational  seminary  and  the 
course  for  educational  research  furnish  op- 
portunities for  the  specialist  to  carry  on  his 
original  investigations  and  a  wider  view  of 
certain  problems  is  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  class  discussions. 

Mathematics. — In  the  department  of  Mathe- 
matics a  course  devoted  entirely  to  the  peda- 
gogy of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Mathe- 
matics has  been  given  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  course  in  connection  with  a  second  on 
the  Histoxy  of  Mathematics  is  designed  to 
give  the  high  school  teacher  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  professional  side  of  his  work  and  seeks  to 
develop  in  a  systematic  manner  the  real  utility 
and  function  of  mathematical  teaching  in  the 
schools.  A  limit  is  established  beyond  which 
it  is  not  considered  advisable  for  the  second- 
ary school  to  advance,  and  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  view  that  mathematical  rigor,  in  the 
University  sense  of  the  word,  has  but  small 
place  in  the  high  schools;  that  intuition  and 
imagination  should  play  an  important  part  in 
secondary  mathematical  instruction,  and  that 
the  cultural  value  of  mathematical  instruction 
is  high  when  given  by  a  sympathetic  and 
patient  teacher  who  has  a  mastery  of  his 
subject. 

English, — Of  significance  is  a  series  of 
courses  designed  to  help  the  teacher  in  co- 
ordinating grammar  or  language  studies  and 
composition  work.  The  structural  side  of 
grammar  rather  than  the  merely  analytic  is 
emphasized,  and  it  is  shown  that  grammar  is 
not  a  dictator  but  a  servant  to  rhetoric,  and 
that  grammar  is  a  matter  of  logic  and  not  of 
rote.  In  these  courses  contemporary  litera- 
ture is  drawn  upon  for  anything  and  all  things 
that  will  show  English  in  the  process  of 
carrying  living  thought  into  living  expression. 
For  this  purpose  only  thoroughly  contem- 
porary literature  serves,  not  even  the  English 
of  fifty  years  ago  is  or  should  be  used  as  a 
model  in  composition  work.  The  need  of  our 
time  is  the  need  of  a  language  as  varied  and 
as  flexible  as  the  interests  of  the  moment. 
In  all  those  matters  that  deal  with  clearness, 
force  and,  even  to  a  degree,  ease,  it  is  the 
constant  practice  to  show  that  in  any  given 
instance  of  their  achievement  they  are  not 
matters  of  accident  but  of  clearly  discoverable 
design. 

Sociology. — The  fundamental  idea  developed 
in  the  courses  in  sociology  is  that  the  social 
side  of  the  teacher's  work  is  quite  as  valuable 
as  the  pedagogical  or  psychological,  and  that 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  vital  for  the 
teacher  to  have  a  knowledge  of  and  an  appre- 
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ciation  of  the  more  important  social  problems 
of  the  day.  The  real  work  of  the  schools  is 
the  training  for  citizenship  and  to  this  work 
the  teacher  must  bring  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  human  society.  The  race  problem, 
which  is  inseparable  from  that  of  immigra- 
tion, requires  a  scientific  treatment  of  facts 
as  such  a  treatment  must  necessarily  precede 
any  really  valuable  discussion  of  this  problem. 
The  courses  on  the  Race  problem,  therefore, 
are  considered  of  great  importance  for  the 
secondary  school  teacher.  A  course  on  the 
social  problems  of  the  school-room  has  for  its 
direct  object  the  discussion  of  class  condi- 
tions, and  from  its  very  nature  calls  attention 
to  many  facts  which  heretofore  too  often 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  teacher.  The 
Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  the 
high  school  teacher,  and  the  work  of  this 
school  as  a  whole  is  primarily  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher. 

All  the  courses  which  have  been  mentioned 
and  outlines  of  which  have  been  given  are 
open  to  the  teacher  at  the  summer  session 
as  well  as  throughout  the  academic  year.  The 
work  is  intensive  and  as  much  is  given  in  the 
six  weeks  of  the  summer  school  as  is  taken 
in  the  College  Courses  for  Teachers  in  a 
single  term.  In  the  summer  school  the  de- 
partments of  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology  have  special  lecturers  who  present 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations 
in  special  lines  of  research.  For  example, 
one  year  ago  a  course  of  daily  lectures  on 
vocational  training  was  given  in  which  such 
training  for  commerce  and  industry  through 
apprenticeship,  part  time  schools,  evening 
schools,  shop  schools,  social  welfare  work  and 
unorgainized  instruction  was  discussed.  The 
historical  basis  and  the  present  trend  were  set 
forth,  and  a  plan  of  procedure  in  industrial 
education  was  considered. 

In  this  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  cer- 
tain departments  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, particular  mention  has  been  made  of 
those  courses  which  are  arranged  and  planned 
primarily  for  the  teacher.  Emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  great  teacher, 
whatever  be  his  subject,  has  developed  a 
method  of  his  own  and  that  his  success  is  due 
in  a  large  degree  to  methods  of  presentation 
which  are  peculiarly  his  own.  The  students 
by  coming  into  daily  personal  contact  with 
such  a  man  are  furnished  with  valuable  ex- 
amples for  use  in  their  own  subsequent  teach- 
ing. It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  pro- 
fessional and  special  method  side  of  the 
teacher's  training  is  not  sufficiently  empha- 
sized by  the  larger  institutions.  In  reference 
to  those  universities  which  are  maintaining 
and  developing  what  may  be  termed  "Teach- 
ers' Colleges,"  this  assumption  is  surely  un- 
warranted. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  and  it  will 
be  recognized  immediately  by  all  who  have 
attended  any  institution  of  learning  that  many 
things  which  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
teacher  in  his  life  work  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  review  of  courses  taken  or  of  subjects 
studied.     The   ideals   of   a   large   university 


which  are  a  sacred  heritage  from  the  past— 
the  living  touch  with  those  who  are  perpetuat- 
ing those  ideals— the  spirit  of  the  seeker  after 
truth  for  no  other  reason  than  it  is  tnitfa— 
these  things  and  the  like  are  of  no  secondaxy 
importance  in  the  training  of  the  teacher. 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

For  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Prot 
Charles  B.  Robinson  responded  as  follows: 

The  colleges  and  universities  are  begizuiiic 
to  assume  their  responsibilities  in  the  matter 
of  training  teachers  for  secondary  sdioo3i 
We  assume  that  they  all  believe  it  to  be 
desirable,  or  at  least  it  is  policy,  because  i 
large  percentage  of  these  institutions  have 
established  some  form  of  training  for  prospe^ 
tive  and  active  teachers,  and  these  coom 
can  usually  be  had  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
college  course.  That  this  has  become  a  fact 
is  an  evidence  that  we  are  moving  educatk*' 
ally.  That  the  nature,  quality,  quantity,  tad 
general  efficiency  of  the  work  done  m  tfce 
different  institutions  would  have  a  wide  varia- 
tion, is  to  be  expected.  In  the  matter  mtder 
discussion  the  variation  is  even  greater  dua 
in  other  departments.  This  is  not  all  due  to 
differences  inherent  in  these  institations,  boi 
much  of  it  is  due  to  the  laws  of  the  sm^ 
states. 

The  state  requirements  in  the  preparatkn 
of  teachers  differ  very  much,  and  there  doo 
not  seem  to  be  any  common  ^ound,  ezcqit 
the  trend  toward  higher  requirements,  vitb 
California  leading^  in  this.  Pennsylvania  rt- 
quirements  are  a  little  better  than  the  gcnenl 
average  for  all  the  states,  but  we  cannot  be 
proud  of  our  associations  in  most  cases.  It 
seems  as  if  the  requirements  should  tosck 
more  closely  the  work  that  these  teachers  ait 
preparing  to  do;  for  instance,  the  required 
psychology  should  be  that  of  the  adolescent; 
the  school  management  and  methods^  shoojd 
be  for  that  of  the  secondary  schools ;  practice 
should  be  required,  and  provision  made  for 
practice.  Many  institutions  plan  to  give  t» 
their  students  die  courses^  that  meet  the  bare 
requirements  of  the  law  in  resrard  to  certiS- 
cates,  but  our  colleges  and  universities  fasTC 
another  and  larger  duty;  they  should  be  the 
leaders  in  all  the  movements  for  greater  A 
ciency  of  the  teacher  through  his  larger  prep- 
aration, and  in  anything  that  will  promote  tbe 
progress  of  education  in  general,  and  in  tbe 
local  community  in  particular.  A  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  Departments  and  Scho<ds  of 
Education  may  and  often  do  serve,  are: 

1.  To  give  good  training^  in  the  tfacorr* 
practice,  and  professional  spirit,  to  those  txr 
pecting  to  teach. 

2.  To  give  courses,  where  possible,  that  w3! 
prepare  teachers  for  special  work,  soch^  as 
administrators,  supervisors,  and  spedalisa 
for  such  work  as  playgrounds,  kindergart^ 
retardation,  acceleration,  home  work,  school 
nursing,  and  the  many  forms  of  activity  no* 
required  by  our  complex  school  life. 

3.  The  teacher  in  service  needs  special  cart 
and  particularly  under  a  system  granting  pc^ 
manent  certificates,  because  those  school  ^: 
terns  are  doomed  always  to  carry  a  load  et 
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"  dead  and  unburied  "  teachers.  There  should 
be  a  constant  effort  made  to  stimulate  the 
teacher  in  service,  to  keep  growing  by  always 
doing  something  along  the  line  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  to  this  end  promotion  should  be 
made  upon  such  a  basis  and  not  by  the  clock. 
Evening  classes,  Saturday  classes,  summer- 
terms,  extension  courses,  and  non-resident 
work  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  can  be  made 
available  for  these  teachers. 

4.  The  results  of  investigations  and  experi- 
ments in  all  lines  of  human  interest  should 
be  collected,  interpreted,  and  if  there  is  any 
educational  value  in  them,  they  should  be 
placed  before  teachers,  sdiool  officers,  patrons 
and  the  public. 

5.  These  departments  and  schools  should 
conduct  and  direct  investigations  upon  sub- 
jects having  probable  educational  value ;  there 
is  wide  opportunity  and  large  obligation  here ; 
that  is,  these  institutions  should  use  the  com- 
munities and  the  communities  should  use  the 
institutions  in  helping  solve  the  numerous 
problems  in  administration,  child  psychology, 
and  experimental  pedagogy. 

6.  These  institutions  should  promote,  ar- 
range and  conduct  conferences  upon  all  sub- 
jects of  vital  interest  in  education ;  they  should 
be  the  "clearing-house"  in  all  educational 
matter  for  the  community. 

7.  These  institutions  should  be  mediating, 
harmonizing  and  socializing  agencies  in  the 
community. 

The  report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  committee  of 
seventeen  on  the  "Professional  Preparation 
of  High  School  Teachers"  is  very  full  and 
complete,  and  gives  us  the  best  thought  to 
date  on  the  subject;  because  the  committee 
so  well  represented  every  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem, theory,  practice  and  administration.  We 
will  not  discuss  their  suggestions  for  the 
academic  preparation  of  high  school  teachers; 
it  is  good  and  we  are  advancing  toward  their 
standard.  The  Committee's  recommendations 
for  the  professional  work  are  good.  That 
the  suggestions  for  the  work  in  theory  is  a 
fair  measure  Of  the  best  practice  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  shows  us  the  trend  in 
this  subject.  There  is  chance  for  disagree- 
ment on  the  subject,  but  in  the  large  those 
school  men  who  have  to  do  with  the  high 
school  teachers  on  the  practical  side  of  tbe 
problem  will  view  with  favor  the  Committee's 
point  of  view.  The  recommendation,  "That 
opportunity  for  observation  and  practice- 
teaching  with  secondary  pupils  be  given,"  is 
farther  from  being  satisfactorily  administered 
by  the  colleges  and  universities  than  any  other 
suggestion  that  this  Committee  made.  It  is 
not  because  we  are  any  longer  called  upon  to 
justify  this  kind  of  training,  nor  do  we  need 
to  enumerate  its  advantages,  because  the 
dictum  "Learn  by  doing"  is  fully  believed 
to-day;  and  that  does  not  mean,  watch  some- 
one else  and  learn  to  do.  We  did  not  learn 
to  swim  by  reading  a  book  on  the  subject, 
nor  by  sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  and 
watching  the  others  swim;  we  watched  how 
the  big  fellows  acted,  and  experimented  a 
little,  and  watched  again,  and  one  day  some 
one  pushed  us  into  the  deep  water,  and  we 


thought  that  it  was  swim  or  be  an  angel;  so 
we  swam  and  have  continued  to  swim,  and 
to  swim  better  and  better,  because  we  watched 
others  and  had  our  critics. 

We  learn  by  observing,  tryinp^;  observing, 
trying;  and  observing  and  trying  until  we 
have  learned:  there  are  no  "short  cuts,"  but 
the  way  may  be  made  smoother.  The  Com- 
nuttee  of  Seventeen  named  three  plans  for 
practice  teaching  that  have  been  tried  with 
varying  degrees  of  success;  i.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  school  of  secondary  grade  to  be 
used  for  observation  and  practice.  2.  The 
use  of  public  or  private  high  schools  so 
situated  that  they  are  accessible.  3.  The  use 
of  schools  more  remotely  situated,  for  cadet 
teaching,  when  competent  supervision  can  be 
had.  In  such  cases  the  diploma  of  the  teacher 
is  given  after  a  year  of  successful  service  as 
a  cadet. 

As  shown  by  Farrington  the  training  work 
in  most  schools  of  collegiate  grade  is  nil.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  movement'  in  many 
quarters  looking  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  In  at  least  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Minnesota  and  Texas,  the  legislatures  have 
recently  made  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  secondary  grade 
for  experimental  and  practice  purposes  of 
teachers  in  training  for  secondary  schools. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  as 
planned  and  administered  by  the  School  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  University  of  Pittsburgh  requires  for  its 
bachelor's  degree  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  credits,  including  six  credits  for  physical 
training.  There  must  be  taken  in  the  course 
at  least  twenty-seven  units  in  one  subject,  and 
eighteen  units  in  another.  A  credit  is  one 
hour  of  work  per  week  for  one  term;  three 
terms  to  the  year;  a  fourth  term  may  be  had 
during  the  summer.  In  the  course  for  second- 
ary teachers  the  academic  work  comprises  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  credits,  the  pro- 
fessional one-fourth.  During  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  practically  all  of  the 
required  work  is  the  same  as  that  taken  by 
the  students  in  the  college,  and  this  work  is 
taken  in  the  college.  During  the  junior  and 
senior  years  the  amount  of  work  taken  in 
the  college  diminishes  and  the  amount  in  tiie 
School  of  Education  increases.  In  credits 
this  work  is  equal  for  the  last  two  years,  but 
the  climax  of  the  professional  work  comes 
during  the  senior  year.  Educational  theory 
takes  up  one-fourtii  of  the  student's  time 
during  these  prears.  This  may  seem  to  be  a 
large  proportion,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
subjects  taken  are  equal  to  any  others  in  the 
course  in  their  cultural  and  liberalusing  value, 
and  to  the  teacher  they  have  a  practical  value 
in  addition. 

The  following  subjects,  with  the  credits 
given,  are  required:  principles  of  education, 
4  credits;  psychology  of  education,  4  credits; 
child  study,  4  credits;  school  economy,  4 
credits ;  history  of  education,  6  credits ;  super- 
vision, 2  credits;  either  elementary  or  second- 
ary education,  4  credits.  The  electives  that 
may  be  had  are  numerous.    The  School  of 
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Education  offers  in  all  nearly  forty  different 
courses.  The  electives  in  education  arc  such 
as  history  of  education;  experimental  pcda- 
gogy;  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  study; 
educational  sociology;  school  hygiene;  and 
secondary  school  problems.  These  may  be 
substituted  for  the  minor  academic  electives 
m  the  senior  years. 

The  niajor  subject  of  the  student  is  con- 
tinued through  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
in  the  junior  year  the  minor  subject  should 
r  ^^^^^^  to  t^«  niaJor  subject,  or  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  will  combine  with  it  in  an 
effective  teaching  group.  In  the  senior  year 
tue  historical  and  educational  aspects  of  the 
major  subject  are  given,  and  the  special  peda- 
gogy of  the  subject  is  worked  out  in  the 
practice  teaching  and  made  to  function  as  far 
as  possible  with  the  student's  other  work.  The 
minor  subject  in  the  senior  year  should  be  in 
a  different  field  from  that  of  the  junior  year. 
Occasionally  the  time  given  to  the  minor  in 
this  year  is  given  to  several  subjects.  The 
aim  of  the  student  is  considered. 

*t.  c  ^^^?^t*9"l  *"^  changes  in  all  courses  in 
the  bchool  of  Education  are  made  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Dean  of  that  school.  The 
special  feature  of  the  professional  work  is 
the  observation  and  practice,  which  begins  in 
tile  junior  year,  and  this  work  receives  one- 
fourth  of  the  credits  of  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  In  the  junior  year  the  students  are 
apprenticed  to  near-by  secondary  schools 
where  they  serve  as  assistants  to  selected 
teachers  of  the  subject  that  forms  the  student's 
major  subject.  The  apprentices  assist  daily 
m  all  the  duties  of  the  school  and  class-rooni. 
except  to  give  actual  class  instruction  at  the 
beginning.  They  coach  backward  children, 
keep  records,  make  out  reports,  criticize  writ- 
ten  work,  prepare  blackboard  work,  conduct 
written  lessons,  assemble  and  set  up  apparatus 
and  illustrative  material,  act  as  laboratory 
assistants  look  after  the  ventilation,  heat  and 
?'  ^l  class-room,  in  fact  they  do  any- 
tiimg  that  belongs  to  class-room  management. 
Ihis  work  gives  the  student  confidence  and 
class-room  freedom  by  making  him  familiar 
with  the  details  of  administration  and  class 
routine,  and  will  enable  him  to  do  these  neces- 
sary things  when  be  gets  to  teaching  with 
little  effort;  while  with  most  young  teachers 
they  are  made  too  much  of  and  injure  the 
work  of  higher  importance. 

The  work  is  also  made  an  excellent  practical 
course  m  child  study.  The  observers  go  to 
their  work  each  week  with  definite  problems 
in  mmd  that  have  been  given  to  them,  and 
they  make  regular  reports  upon  the  work  that 
they  observe.  A  supervisor  from  the  School 
of  Education  follows  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  observation.  The  student's  reports, 
the  ^  student's  experiences,  the  head-teacher's 
criticisms  and  the  supervisor's  observations, 
form  the  material  from  which  the  student 
builds  or  interprets  his  theory  for  subsequent 
practice,  and  it  gives  him  an  experience  basis 
that  enables  him  to  understand  and  appreciate 
in  a  closer  way  the  work  that  is  being  done 
in  his  courses  in  education.  Conferences  of 
all    the    observers    are    held    weekly    by    the 


supervisor  in  charge  of  that  work.  This 
work  in  observation,  including  everything,  is 
intended  to  occupy  about  three  hours  of  eacb 
school  day  for  one  or  two  terms,  depending 
upon  the  aptitude  and  rate  of  development  of 
the  student. 

When  the  work  in  observation  is  satisfac- 
tory, the  student  begins  to  do  a  small  amount 
of  teaching,  not  more  than  one  period  per 
day,  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  head- 
teacher.  This  teaching  is  preferably  in  the 
field  of  the  major  subject  of  the  student,  but 
it  may  be  in  his  minor.  The  student  prepares 
carefully  the  lessons  to  be  taught;  the  teach- 
ing and  general  results  of  the  lessons  are 
discussed  and  constructive  criticism  is  given 
by  the  supervisor  for  further  work.  The  stu- 
dent in  his  earlier  experiences  has  learned 
the  routine  of  class  mechanics  and  now 
gradually  develops  his  teaching  skill  by  his 
careful,  intensive  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  his  daily  lesson,  which  is  presented 
under  almost  constant  supervision. 

The  practice  work  for  the  senior  year  takes 
the  form  of  the  instruction,  discipline  and 
complete  management  of  a  grade,  class  or 
school,  from  two  or  three  periods  each  daj 
through  the  year.  At  least  one-half  of  the 
teaching  must  be  in  relation  to  the  major  sab- 
ject  of  the  student.  This  work  is  done  in  the 
public  and  private  secondary  schools  that  are 
accessible  to  the  University  by  trolley  or 
train. 

The  apprentice  is  assigned  to  the  varioos 
schools  on  application.  Tlie  needs  of  the 
school,  the  preparation  and  ability  of  the  stn- 
dents  available,  are  the  determining  factors 
in  making  the  appointment.  These  appren- 
tices are  subject  to  the  principal  or  local 
school  authorities  during  their  period  of 
service,  and  co-operate  in  every  way  as  a 
member  of  the  regular  teaching  force  of  the 
school ;  they  use  the  devices  and  apparatus  of 
the  school  and  follow  the  local  customs  and 
precedents  in  the  administration  of  the  wori 
where  these  in  any  way  can  affect  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school.  The  apprentices  report 
for  their  work  even  when  the  University  is 
on  vacation,  if  the  recess  periods  of  the  two 
schools  do  not  coincide.  The  apprentices  are 
subject  to  and  expect  the  same  guidance, 
supervision,  criticism  and  regulation  that  the 
other  teachers  receive  from  the  local  schod 
authorities.  The  head  of  the  local  school 
sends  regular  reports  to  the  School  of  Edn- 
cation  concerning  the  work  that  is  being  done 
by  these  apprentice  teachers. 

The  School  of  Education  provides  for  Ae 
regular  inspection  and  supervision  of  these 
apprentice  teachers;  they  are  visited  at  least 
weekly,  and,  if  necessary,  oftencr.  These 
apprentice  teachers  report  in  weekly  confe^ 
ence  to  the  supervisor  the  work  done  during 
the  week  passed,  giving  their  ideas  of  the 
results  obtained,  successes  and  failures:  thoc 
are  discussed  and  the  work  for  the  next  week 
is  planned.  The  reports  of  the  student  JJj 
prentice,  the  reports  from  the  local  school 
authority,  and  the  inspections  of  the  snpcr- 
visor,  check  each  other,  and  thus  the  SchooJ 
of  Education  is  enabled  to  follow  closely  the 
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ork  that  each  apprentice  b  doing;  checking, 
>iTecting,  suggesting  and  helping  them  to 
niiiire  the  power  and  habit  of  self-criticism, 
Dd  finally  to  relate  intimately  theory  and 
ractice. 

The  School  of  Education  aims  to  keep  the 
leoiy  that  it  teaches  in  close  touch  with 
ractice;  each  should  guide  and  measure  the 
:her.  If  theory  is  not  demonstrated  in  prac- 
ce,  we  get  buoyant.  Practice  is  the  ballast 
at  keeps  us  in  equilibrium.  The  School  of 
ducation  would  be  remiss  to  one  of  its  im- 
^rtant  duties  if  it  took  into  this  work  every 
oe  that  thought  he  had  a  call  to  teach.  We 
ifuse  to  take  or  keep  in  these  courses  for 
tcondary  teachers,  any  individuals  who  for 
By  sufficient  reason  seem  to  the  faculty  to 
ive  misunderstood  their  call. 
The  School  of  Education  feels  that  the 
icondary  schools  have  a  responsibility  in  the 
tatter  of  the  training  of  teachers,  and  also 
lat  the  State  should  properly  recognize  this 
ligation  and  aid  in  this  work  by  making 
^al  appropriations  to  those  secondary 
diools  that  will  enter  into  co-operative  rela- 
ons  with  institutions  that  are  preparing 
xondai^  school  teachers;  and  it  has  been 
^own  that  the  results  of  "practicing"  upon 
le  children  are  not  detrimental  to  the 
liildren. 

The  School  of  Education  believing  it  de- 
irable  to  enter  into  close  and  cordial  co- 
peration  with  the  schools  of  the  Pittsburgh 
istrict,  proposed  to  these  schools  to  furnish 
acbers  or  assistants  to  the  schools  of  the 
smmunity  for  short  periods  of  time.  These 
achers  being,  without  exception,  members 
f  the  upper  classes  of  the  University  who 
re  round mg  out  their  professional  training 
ith  practical  experience;  they  being  supplied 
nly  to  those  sdiools  and  to  those  teachers 
rhose  standard  and  methods  command  the 
pproval  of  the  School  of  Education.  The 
oly  conditions  imposed  on  schools  receiving 
le  services  of  such  teachers  or  assistants  is 
lat  adequate  supervision  and  criticism  be 
Bmished  and  reports  of  the  work  be  made 
>  the  School  of  Education  at  stated  times; 
Dd  in  the  case  of  those  students  who  become 
egular  substitutes  or  apprentices,  that  the 
)cal  schools  pay  the  cost  of  transportation 
f  the  apprentice,  it  being  usually  ten  cents 
er  school  day. 

Three  kinds  of  assistance  are  thus  given 
be  schools  which  desire  to  co-operate  with 
s:  I.  Substitute  teachers  to  take  charge  of 

school  for  a  short  time  in  the  absence  of 
iie  regular  teacher.  2.  Assistant  teachers 
rho  become  regular  apprentices  to  the  teacher 
1  charge  of  the  school,  serving  certain  hours 
aily,  attending  to  the  routine  affairs  of  the 
cfaool  and  tlius  leaving  the  teacher  free  to 
Icvote  herself  intensively  to  the  more  im- 
ortant  things.  3.  Regular  teachers  who  be- 
ome  responsible  for  the  instruction  in  cer- 
lin  classes  throughout  the  year,  the  program 
ting  so  adjusted  that  the  teachers  can  carry 
n  the  University  work  in  connection  with 
be  teaching.  There  are  certain  manifest  ad- 
antages  in  the  operation  of  this  plan,  both 
0  the  public  schools  and  to  the  School  of 
education. 


To  the  School  of  Education  the  advantages 
are:  i.  The  opportunity  to  give  practical  ex- 
perience to  its  graduates  under  natural  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  in  the  schools.  2.  The 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  schools  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  keep  theory  and  practice  in 
close  accord.  3.  The  opportunity  to  show  to 
the  public  tlie  quality  of  the  work  of  its 
graduates.  4.  The  opportunity  for  direct, 
practical  aid  to  the  schools  which  need 
assistance. 

To  the  schools  of  the  community  the  ad- 
vantages are  even  more  numerous  and  more 
apparent:  i.  Substitute  teachers  of  superior 
qualifications  may  be  secured  in  unexpected 
emergencies  without  delay.  2.  Overburdened 
teachers  may  lighten  their  work  by  turning 
over  the  details  of  schoolroom  management 
to  one  of  our  students  as  a  regular  assistant. 
3.  Teachers  who  are  specially  strong  in  one 
subject  or  department  may  be  freed  for  super- 
vision in  that  specialty  by  accepting  the  ser- 
vices of  one  of  our  teachers  for  a  part  of  each 
day.  4.  High  schools  with  limited  resources 
may,  with  but  small  increase  of  expense,  in- 
crease the  number  of  courses  offered  by  plac- 
ing certain  classes  in  charge  of  our  students 
who  are  specializing  in  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects.  5.  Principals  may  get  more  time  for 
inspection  and  supervision  by  utilizing  our 
proffered  help.  6.  Many  of  the  problems  of 
individual  instruction,  study  hour  supervision, 
etc.,  may  be  solved  in  the  same  way.  7. 
School  officers  will  be  able,  in  many  cases, 
and  indeed  have  discovered  first-class  teachers 
among  our  candidates  whom  they  will  desire 
to  retain  permanently  in  the  schools.  8.  In 
a  more  general  way,  the  schools  becoming 
associated  with  the  School  of  Education  in 
this  way  will  be  in  a  position  to  profit  directly 
by  whatever  of  value  it  may  introduce.  This, 
of  course,  will  be  a  mutual  benefit. 

We  make  no  pretense  that  this  service  is 
to  be  offered  to  the  community  without  any 
sort  of  compensation.  It  is  not  a  charity  and 
is  not  thrust  on  unwilling,  unresponsive  or 
unappreciative  schools.  It  is  of  great  value 
to  the  schools,  and  the  schools  are  expected 
to  render  some  fair  and  just  compensation  in 
return.  This  compensation  is  not  to  be  asked, 
ordinarily,  in  terms  of  money,  but  in  terms  of 
sympaUietic  co-operation  and  mutual  service. 
Our  mutual  task  is  to  furnish  the  best  teach- 
ers possible  to  the  community,  that  is.  to  the 
very  schools  which  are  asked  to  co-operate  in 
their  training.  The  School  of  Education  ex- 
pects, therefore,  that  the  teacher  it  furnishes 
to  the  schools  will  meet  a  sympathetic  recep- 
tion, and  will  be  given  a  fair  share  of  super- 
vision, kindly  criticism,  and  such  other  help 
as  they  may  need.  These  teachers  will  be  as 
well  trained  in  point  of  scholarship  as  a  large 
majority  of  the  teachers  regularly  in  the 
service,  and  their  professional  qualifications 
will  be  quite  superior  to  those  of  most  of  the 
new  recruits  in  the  profession.  They  do  not 
detract  in  the  least  from  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  receiving  them,  if  they  receive  the 
same  supervision  and  help  that  should  be 
accorded  other  new  teachers ;  in  fact  these 
apprentice   teachers    are    a    stimulus    to   the 
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teachers  in  service.  In  cases  at  present,  large 
classes  have  been  divided,  part  of  the  cl^ 
being  given  to  the  apprentice,  the  other  part 
retained  by  the  older  teacher,  and  the  appren- 
tices do  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  of  results, 
because  of  the  careful  preparation  and  the 
close  supervision  given.  And  when  the 
schools  realize  their  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  good  teachers 
for  their  own  children,  sympathetic  and  help- 
ful criticism  is  not  lacking. 

We  do  not  claim  that'  this  is  a  perfect 
scheme  for  solving  the  problem  of  furnishing 
practice  teaching  for  secondary  teachers  in 
training,  nor  that  we  have  it  in  as  good  run- 
ning order  as  it  will  be  when  we  have  had 
more  experience  with  the  work.  We  are  just 
now  one-third  of  the  way  through  our  second 
year.  It  is  in  place  to  say  that  the  plan  has 
given  general  satisfaction  wherever  it  has  been 
tried.  The  best  proof  of  its  value  is  that 
schools  that  have  once  tried  it  ask  for  its 
continuance,  and  that  the  demand  for  ap- 
prentice teachers  is  larger  than  our  supply. 

WORK  DONE  AT  LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Owen  described  the  work 
done  at  Lafayette  College  in  this  paper : 

The  statement  of  my  subject  challenged  me 
to  a  little  research  into  the  history  of  La- 
fayette College.  In  one  of  the  earliest  reports 
the  authorities  say,  "As  to  elevating  the 
standard  of  common  school  instruction,  we 
propose  to  effect  it  by  training  teachers  to 
that  business  as  a  profession."  There  is  a 
small  building  on  our  campus — now  the 
Registrar's  oflSce — ^which  forty  years  ago  was 
called  "West  College,"  and  earlier  had  been 
called  the  "Model  School."  It  was  erected 
in  1837,  and  used  for  a  number  of  years  for 
the  traming  of  teachers.  Prof.  Robert  Cun- 
ningham, an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of 
normal  training,  came  from  Edinburgh  to 
take  charge  of  the  work,  and  was  followed  in 
it  by  Prof.  David  P.  Yeomans. 

In  a  report  of  the  authorities  in  1839,  the 
Model  School  is  spoken  of  as  meeting  a 
pressing  need  for  better  teachers  in  public 
schools.  It  complains  however  that  no  pro- 
vision had  yet  been  made  by  our  state,  for 
any  "normal  seminaries,"  maintaining  that  it 
was  "highly  desirable  and  entirely  practicable 
to  append  such  an  institution  to  a  College, 
and  that,  as  there  were  ten  colleges  in  the 
state,  we  might  have  as  collegiate  adjuncts 
ten  normal  seminaries."  There  was  need  of 
financial  support  in  this  work,  and  they  close 
their  report  by  saying,  "We  are  of  opinion 
that  no  appropriation  of  school  funds  would 
be  so  profitable  to  the  people  as  that  which 
would  ensure  to  them  well  qualified  teachers." 

They  offer  a  very  suitable  course  of  study, 
and  for  the  year  of  which  I  am  speaking 
(1839)  have  an  enrollment  of  34  normal  stu- 
dents. The  catalogue  of  '42-43  shows  an 
enrollment  of  49 ;  so  that  for  some  years  this 
experiment  was  carried  on,  and  I  have  heard 
it  suggested  that  it  was  the  germ  of  our 
state  normal  school  system. 

At  present  we  have  at  Lafayette— as  look- 
ing directly  to  teaching — one  year  of  elective 


study,  two  periods  a  wedc  througboot  ik 
senior  year,  in  Psychology  and  the  History  of 
Education,  a  course,  which,  whatever  b 
value  may  be  for  teachers,  I  should  t^pxi  is 
an  important  part  of  a  course  of  liberal  tnis- 
ing.  Yet  today  Lafayette  is  sending  out  masj 
teachers  into  college  and  high  school  vnii 
Our  Dean  recently  examined  the  record  aad 
tells  me  that  an  average  of  32^4  per  cent  of 
our  graduates  for  the  period  of  the  last  twdie 
years,  have  entered  the  teaching  professioB. 
That  includes  both  our  general  and  our  teds- 
nical  courses.  And  they  are  good  tadica 
holding  standard  arid  ^  rising  pontins  a 
superintendence,  in  principalship,  or  in  respoe- 
sible  department  work  as  teachers. 

It  seems  to  me  better  to  make  teachen  of 
men  who  have  had  a  rounded  cttrricoluni  d 
general  studies,  with  the  training  that  g« 
with  a  liberal  education.  Doubtless  it  wodi 
be  well  if  they  could  have  a  liberal  traiaBI 
first  and  then  supplement  that  with  so« 
technical  study  of  the  art  of  teaching,  psf- 
chology,  etc,  as  we  do  it  at  Lafayette,  » 
befter  yet  take  a  post-graduate  year  in  w 
subject  at  the  university. 

While  the  college  does  not  aim  to  fifli 
men  off  for  teaching,  in  all  the  techniciii^ 
of  the  art,  any  more  than  it  technically  trai 
them  to  be  lawyers  or  ministers  or  doctors 
or  journalists,  nevertheless  a  man  at  his  gn^ 
nation  finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  vtfl 
good  equipment  for  the  kind  of  teadiiflftto 
is  needed  in  a  high  school. 

He  has  a  certain  retinement  of  inteOigoKt 
and  a  maturer  appreciation  of  the  needs  of 
pupils — from  his  own  experience— and  \0f 
these  needs  are  best  met  by  competent  ^ 
fessors,  in  many  cases  teachers  of  kni0 
eminence,  whose  discipline  is  good,  and  ^ 
have  fine  methods  of  imparting  knowledgt 
We  must  maintain  a  high  ideal  of  wfaat^ 
teacher  should  be.  The  pedagogue  sm 
have  no  human  frailties !  He  should  be  ca- 
scientious,  capable,  with  an  expert  koow^ 
of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  a  fA 
fund  of  knowledge  besides,  and  with  intcS- 
gent  insight,  so  that  he  can  see  things  ai^ 
only,  but  see  through  them,  through  W 
pupils,  and  see  their  needs. 

Here  a  difference  arises.  The  pnp2  " 
almost  sure  not  to  realize  the  need  wbid!  t^ 
teacher  discovers  in  him.  A  tempting  line  * 
remark  here  invites,  viz.,  the  tendency  s 
modern  education  to  transfer  the  o®"£ 
discovering  needs  from  the  teacher  to  oe 
pupil — freedom  in  election  of  studies,  w 
pupil  deciding  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  W 
likes.  But  what  a  boy  likes  is  very  oftcfl  ^ 
guide  to  what  he  needs.  Another  d^^^S? 
between  the  teacher  and  the  pupfl,  to  wbio 
we  must  give  some  attention,  K^'^^'^'^JJj 
their  points  of  view  in  estimating  c*^^^^^?[ 
values.  From  the  pupil's  point  of  view  sti^ 
are  valuable  as  they  give  knowledge;  fr* 
the  teacher's  point  of  view,  as  they  gj^ 
power,  building  in  here  a  little,  checking  tb^ 
giving  a  balance  of  power,  which  rcqmr«  J* 
that  he  know  all  things  or  many  ^'^'^L^ 
that  he  know  certain  things  very  wciH* 
well  that  the  knowledge  is  a  part  of  nun. 
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The  teacher  has  a  hard  pressure  upon  him 
right  here  because  the  pupil's  point  of  view  is 
strongly  reinforced  by  popular  opinion— that 
the  work  of  the  school  is  to  impart  knowl- 
edge; and  so  courses  are  being  crammed — 
more  subjects  and  more  work  required  than 
can  possibly  be  well  done  within  the  time. 
Our  very  examinations  inculcate  that  idea, 
examinations  that  test  knowledge  and  to  some 
extent  expression,  but  no  test  of  health  or 
habits,  of  temper,  of  patience,  of  consecutive 
thought,  of  feeling,  of  conscience,  of  charac- 
ter. The  aim  is  not  to  get  knowledge  merely, 
but  to  work  out  such  selected  knowledge  as 
we  may  master  into  capacity,  and  power  and 
ideals  of  life. 

We  say  knowledge  is  power,  but  it  is  not, 
unless  under  special  conditions.  When  it 
comes  to  that  point  where  it  utilizes  the 
forces  of  nature,  and  masters  the  conditions 
of  supplyinsr  the  needs  of  life,  we  may  call  it 
power;  when  in  the  processes  of  its  handling 
there  emerges  some  kind  of  capacity,  then  it 
is  power;  when  it  reaches  that  point  where  it 
can  be  transmuted  into  character,  then  it  is 
power;  but  the  mere  knowledge  of  facts  as  a 
personal  accomplishment  is  not  power,  and 
has  in  itself  little  value  of  any  kind. 

Now  this  passing  of  knowledge  into  some- 
thing finer,  by  means  of  reflection,  experience, 
the  familiar  handling  of  knowledge  under 
circumstances  such  that  it  will  yield  up  its 
best  fruits, — this  transmutation  of  mere 
knowledge  into  discernment,  accuracy,  judg- 
ment, prudence,  wisdom — shrewdness,  du- 
plicity, knavery,  etc., — is  what  chiefly  concerns 
us  in  education.  We  note  differences  here.  1 
To  take  a  single  contrast — ^wisdom,  shrewd- 
ness. Wisdom — ^that  lifts  a  man  to  larger 
outlook  in  life,  ennobling  his  whole  nature, 
qualifying  him  therefore  to  choose  ends  that 
may  be  pursued  with  safety  and  honor. 
Shrewdness — ^the  keen  edge  of  expediency  to 
note  advantages  under  given  circumstances, 
with  sharp  outlook  for  the  main  chance,  and 
that  qualifies  a  man  therefore  to  devise  means 
to  any  end,  however  wisely  or  unwisely  that 
end  may  have  been  chosen.  Your  shrewd 
man  may  pervert  the  good,  and  plav  tricks 
with  conscience  and  motives;  you  can't  trust 
him  to  apply  your  preachments  of  righteous- 
ness and  mercy.  He  will  apply  every  precept 
so  as  to  place  the  duty  on  the  other  man  and 
the  benefit  upon  himself.  Incidentally  here. 
we  may  note  the  importance  of  having  knowl- 
edge ripen  toward  wisdom  rather  than  toward 
shrewdness.  That  is  training  of  a  higher 
kind. 

All  this  to  emphasize  the  office  of  the 
teacher.  He  must  do  the  best  that  the  best 
can  do,  and  his  success  in  the  pursuit  of 
studies  with  his  classes  will  not  be  the  result 
of  some  trick  or  turn  of  mere  method,  but 
rather  the  result  of  his  having  the  instincts  of 
a  clear  understanding,  and  refinement  of  in- 
telligence on  the  intellectual  side,  and  sin- 
cerity and  force  of  character  on  the  personal 
side. 

That  is  a  high  ideal,  but  you  will  not  think 
it  visionary  if  you  remember  that  every 
teacher  of  a  high  school  who  is  a  graduate  of 


a  good  college  has  had  opportunities  of  com- 
ing under  unusual  personal  influences  that 
lift  men.  I  only  hinted  at  it  a  moment  ago  in 
the  sense  that  college  students  have  such  fine 
opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with  higher 
and  often  superior  methods  of  teaching. 
They  not  only  see  how  the  professors  do  it, 
but  they  have  a  chance  to  see  what  these  pro- 
fessors are,  and  to  receive  from  them  a  valu- 
able endowment  of  personal  influence.  Every 
college  has  its  eminent  teachers,  those  espe- 
cially fitted  to  inspire  men  and  help  them  to 
form  ideals  of  life  and  work,  and  such  inspira- 
tion has  its  most  direct  and  immediate  use  and 
value  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

So,  as  in  days  past,  in  the  times  of  Prof. 
Hadley  and  Prof.  North,  and  Dr.  Nott  and 
Dr.  Hopkins  and  Dr.  Arnold,  names  familiarly 
mentioned  in  this  connection,  so  now  there 
are  at  our  seats  of  learning  many  men  of 
similar  quality,  devoting  themselves  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  instruction  or  re- 
search, or  both,  not  only  giving  eminent  ex- 
amples of  method  and  management,  but  creat- 
ing a  most  wholesome  atmosphere  of  personal 
influence  to  mould  the  lives  of  young  teachers. 
What  we  should  always  remember  is,  that  in 
preparing  young  men  and  young  women  for 
this  good  work,  the  instructor  is  of  more 
worth  than  his  instruction. 

AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA   STATE  COLLEGE. 

What  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  is 
doing  for  the  training  of  High  Sdiool 
teachers  was  told  by  Prof.  Erwin  W.  Runkle 
in  the  following  paper: 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is,  as  you 
know,  one  of  fifty-two  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  several  States  and  Territories, 
founded  and  maintained  h^  the  Joint  action  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Legislatures  of  the  separate  States.  Its  duties 
and  opportunities  are,  therefore,  plainly 
marked  out  by  statute,  viz:  the  main  object 
being  to  provide  a  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion for  the  Industrial  Classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  of  life,  not  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  in- 
cluding military  tactics.  The  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  accepted  this  Congressional 
act  of  1862,  signed  by  President  Lincoln ;  and 
in  the  following  year  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
State  to  carry  the  same  into  effect.  This  act 
of  Congress  gave  30,000  acres  of  public  land 
for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Con- 
gress— the  proceeds  to  constitute  a  permanent 
endowment  fund,  the  States  to  provide  build- 
ings and  adequate  maintenance. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is,  there- 
fore, constituted  by  nation  and  state  a  people's 
college,  the  crown  of  the  free  public  school 
system 'of  the  Commonwealth,  the  servant  of 
all  the  people  to  the  full  extent  of  its  re- 
sources. Its  campus  is  not  the  600  acres  and 
30  or  more  buildings  in  the  Borough  of 
State  College,  but  the  entire  Commonwealth; 
and  as  these  State  Institutions  are  awakening 
to  their  responsibilities,  and  the  States  are 
adequately  supporting  their  needs,  the  splendid 
history  of   Wisconsin,   of   Illinois,  of   Penn- 
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sylvania,  of  Missoun,  of  California,  to  mention 
oxU;^  a  few,  will  be  repeated  in  every  State. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  meeting 
its  responsibilities  and  duties  by  first  providing 
regular  courses  of  instruction  leadmg  to  a 
degree.  The  College  maintains  five  schools: 
Agriculture,  with  ti^ht  district  courses  of  in- 
struction; Enffineenng,  with  eleven  courses; 
Mines  and  Mining,  with  three  courses; 
Natural  Science,  with  six  courses;  Liberal 
Arts^  with  seven  courses,  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics, one  course.  Highway  Engineering, 
Milling  Engineering,  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Architectural  Engineering,  Sani- 
tary Engineering,  Industrial  Chemistry,  Horti- 
culture, Market  Gardening,  Dairy  Husbandry, 
Animal  Husbandry,  Landscape  Qardening ;  pre- 
legal  and  pre-medical  courses,  courses  in 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  courses  in 
Forestry,  are  some  of  the  academic  instruc- 
tion courses  followed  by  our  1,700  regular 
students. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the 
Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition,  and  the  Engi- 
neering Experiment  Station  are  engaged  in 
research,  publishing  the  results  in  bulletins 
sent  freely  to  those  interested  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  Apprenticeship  Schools  in  ^gi- 
neering.  Mining  Lecture  Courses  and  Demon- 
strations, are  held  in  surrounding  cities,  and 
movable  Agricultural  Schools  are  m  operation. 
Correspondence  Courses  are  offered  in  the 
several  schools.  Good  Roads  and  Agricul- 
tural trains  have  been  run  to  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  Farmers'  Week  during  the^  Christ- 
mas Holidays,  and  excursions  during  the 
Spring  and  Fall  serve  to  connect  the  College 
with  the  experienced  husbandman  and  in- 
dustrial worker. 

But  I  am  to  speak  particularly  of  what  the 
College  is  doing  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
What  I  have  said,  I  have  deemed  necessary  as 
bringing  to  your  mind  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment w^ich  we  offer  the  high  school  teacher 
preparing  for  effective  specific  work.  I  say 
then,  first,  that  we  are  co-operating  with  you, 
doing  with  our  resources,  and  in  our  way, 
what  you  are  doing  with  yours. 

Our  specific  work  for  teachers  may  be  sum- 
marized, briefly,  under  three  heads:  i,  Special 
Courses  of  Instruction;  2,  The  Summer  Ses- 
sion for  Teachers,  and  Correspondence  Work ; 
3,  Educational  Conferences  at  the  College  and 
elsewhere.  First :  Special  training  courses  for 
teachers  in  high  schools  are  organized  in  the 
several  schools  comprising  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Each  of  these  schools  has  ex- 
ceptional equipment,  the  facilities  in  Agri- 
culture, Ejigineering,  and  the  Sciences  are 
particularly  noteworthy.  To  equip  teachers  in 
subjects  most  commonly  found  m  hi^  schools, 
the  academic  resources  of  the  Schools  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  of  Natural  Science  are 
utilized  The  School  of  Natural  Science  offers 
a  four  years'  teachers'  course  in  the  sciences, 
botany,  zoology,  physics^  and  chemistry,  with 
psychological  and  educational  subjects,  leading 
to  a  Provisional  College  Certificate.  The 
School  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  a  specific  course 
in  Psycholo^  and  Education,  including  psy- 
chology, ethics,  history  and  the  principles  of 
education,   school   organization   and  manage- 


ment, secondary  education,  practice 
under  supervision,  etc  Other  courses  in  ik 
School  of  Liberal  Arts  lead  to  a  Provisioal 
College  Certificate  if  the  required  numixriij 
hours  of  professional  study  is  satisfactod| 
pursued. 

To  equip  teachers  and  supervisors  of  mad 
training,  the  School  of  Engineering  pronds 
a  four  and  a  two  years'  course  for  teackn, 
including  mechai^cal  and  free-hand  dniiK 
wood  work  for  elementary  grades,  wood  tan- 
ing,  bent  iron  worl^  forging,  foundry,  8t 
metal  work,  i>attem  making  furniture  doip 
and  construction,  organization  and  eqnipoBl 
for  manual  training,  with  sufficient  bouni 
psychology  and  education  to  lead  to  a  Pro* 
visional  College  Certificate. 

Likewise  the  School  of  Agriculture,  10  i^k 
tion  to  its  academic  courses,  offers  a  teKfao/ 
course  of  one  year  in  cereals,  farm  vk 
practical  pomology,  principles  of  breediil 
market  gardening,  farm  dairying,  etc  He 
academic  courses  specializing  after  the  Frob* 
man  year  in  horticulture,  daurying,  agroo(a9^ 
agricultural  chemistry,  animal  husbandly,  ck, 
make  provision  for  electives  so  that  Ik 
student  proposing  to  teach  may  secure 
training  in  the  lustory  and  principles  of  ei^ 
cation. 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics^  itt 
has  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  in  dl 
Woman's  Building,  provides  a  course  of  H< 
years  and  also  a  shorter  course  in  cooldiK 
millinery,  dressmaking,  basketry,  metal  «i4 
chemistry  of  foods,  etc 

The  entrance  conditions  to  all  these  fo^ 
year  courses  are  the  same  as  to  ^  ^ 
academic  courses — ^there  is  no  k>weniif  ■ 
standards.  The  teacher  should  deonod 
thorough-going  preparation  for  his  work, 
complete  professional  recognition^  and  asj 
quate  compensation  as  any  of  the  prof< 
We  believe  as  a  cardinal  educational . 
that  the  best  preparation  for  any  teacfanf  | 
a  mastery  of  the  subject  taught  As 
dent  Harper  us'ed  to  say,  "  Know  jronr 
so  thoroughly  that  your  method  win  be  1 
own  individuality."  Hence,  these  fonr 
courses  are  adapted  for  thorough  and 
preparation. 

However,  many  teachers  cannot  take 
term  time  for  additional  training;  and 
desire  contact  with  new  subjects,  or  M 
jects  taught  with  fuller  equipment  To 
the  facilities  of  the  college  at  the  dispon 
such,  a  Summer  Sessi(m  of  State  Q^kse 
teachers  was  instituted. 

In  this  we  say  what  we  mean,  and 
what  we  say.    First  it  is  a  Summer  5< 
of  the  college,  taught  almost  wholly  by 
bers  of  the  regular  staff,  using  all  the 
ment  and  laboratory  f  aolities  of  the 
lines  of  work.    It  is  not  a  Stmmcr 
with  more  or  less  bent  to  popolatr  i 
and  methods,  but  a  Summer  Session  « 
college,    with    collegiate    standards, 
methods  and  facilities.^    ^         

In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  S^soBoer 
for  Teachers.    Here  again  wc  nwan  just 
we  say.    Students  making  up  wotIc  ait 
enrolled ;  even  students  of  Ac  CbUege  vt 
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permitted  to  register  for  credit  in  their  Col- 
lege courses.  By  this  plan,  the  teacher  has 
every  facility  accorded  to  him.  He  finds  a 
miity  and  community  of  interest  in  class  work, 
and  thus  secures  a  maximum  of  benefit.  We 
are,  therefore,  maintaining  conscious^  and 
with  malice  aforethought  a  summer  session  for 
teachers.  The  college  offers  and  renders  avail- 
able to  teachers  only  what  it  maintains  for  the 
student  during  the  two  semesters  of  the  Col- 
legiate year.  The  Summer  Session  does  not 
provide  the  fundamental  instruction  offered  by 
the  Normal  Schools.  Teachers  would  do  well 
to  have  a  Normal  or  High  School  course 
before  entering.  Any  person  holding  a  cer- 
tificate to  teach  in  the  common  schools^  issued 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  any  person 
engaged  in  teaching  within  tiie  State,  will  be 
admitted  to  dasses  without  examination  and 
without  tuition,  except  the  payment  of  a 
small  registration  fee,  which  secures  admission 
to  aH  general  lectures  and  entertainments  and 
includes  the  use  of  the  Libraries.  Persons 
not  holding  certificates  and  not  teaching  in 
Pennsylvania  must  be  at  least  18  years  of 
age,  must  declare  their  intention  to  teach,  and 
must  satisfy  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session  that  they  are  qualified  to  enter  the 
classes  they  propose. 

Teachers   satisfactorily  completing  courses 
are  given  certificates,  and  in  case  they  satisfy 
the  regular  entrance  conditions  of  the  college, 
:    definite  credits  will  be  given  counting  toward 
a  degree.    The  details  of  a  plan  have  been 
■i  worked  out  by  which  teachers  of  the  Summer 
Session   may   continue   their    work   by    cor- 
:    respondence  courses  under  definite  conditions, 
;:  rendering  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to  combine 
the  work  of  a  period  in  residence,  with  con- 
secutive   summer    sessions,    and    with    cor- 
'■  respondence  study  to  obtain  a  degree  at  The 
;  Pennsylvania    SUtte    College.     Such    Corre- 
.    spondence  Courses  are  now  offered  in  Educa- 
.':tion,  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin, 
^^.  Mathenntics,  Ps3rcholop;y  and  Spanish. 
^;     Graduates  of  other  mstitutions  of  reputable 
'[  standing  may  take  part  or  all  of  the   two 
V  hundred  hours  required  by  the  Schodi  Code 
^  f or  a  provisional  college  certificate.    An  ar- 
"^^  rangement  has  also  been  made  that  examina- 
'  tions  for  permanent  state  certificates  may  be 
^  taken  in  parts,  so  as  to  permit  of  work  in  the 
'  -  Summer  Session  preparing  therefor. 
^,.     The  first  session  was  held  June  20  to  July  29, 
'l^lpiQ,  and  enrolled  147  teachers,  from  36  coun- 
^^'■ties  of    the   state.    Forty-five   subjects   were 
^^^  followed,  and  132  received  credit   for  work 
*'  successfully  completed.       The  second  session 
•  ^.enrolled  215  students,  a  gain  of  46  per  cent. 
^"^  "Forty    counties    were    represented    as    over 
t^^tgainst   36  of   the   preceding   session.    Four 
i|f"*.liundred  and  sixty-one  credits  were  secured, 
•f.^ts  over  against  337  in  1910.    The  subjects  pur- 
iJ^'lued   were    Agriculture,    Botany,    Chemistry, 
t^  Domestic  Science,  Education  and  Psychology, 
^'History,    Industrial   Art,   Languages,    Mathe- 
Stf^natics,  Music,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Physics, 
^  ^Manual  Training  and  Zoology. 
i,      Mention  may  be  made,  also,  of  the  Summer 
t^;  School     for     Library    Workers    under    the 
gf^'tuspices  of   the   Pennsylvania   Free  library 
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Commission,  held  at  the  College  during  the 
Summer  Session^  and  the  opportunity  offered 
to  teachers  to  pursue  one  course  in  the  use 
of  Libraries  in  Schools. 

A  third  direction  of  work  for  teachers  is 
represented  by  Educational  Conferences  at  the 
College,  and  outside  its  walls.  Three  confer- 
ences of  Superintendents  and  High  School 
Principals  have  recently  been  held  at  the  col- 
lege at  which  problems  of  school  and  college 
were  discussed.  No  set  or  formal  papers  are 
read,  but  informal,  frank  and  free  discussions 
of  entrance  conditions,  how  to  secure  better 
preparation,  the  means  of  bridging  the  student 
over  from  high  school  to  the  somewhat  larger 
freedom  of  the  college,  greater  or  less  flexi- 
bility in  entrance  requirements,  the  certificate 
system,  industrial  education,  manual  training, 
etc  Much  interest  has  resulted  in  these  con- 
ferences, and  mutual  good  understandings 
engendered  wherein  there  is  no  dictation  from 
above,  and  no  carping  criticism  from  below. 

This  in  brief  is  the  plain  story  of  what  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  is  actually  doing 
for  the  teacher.  What  the  college  may  do  for 
the  teacher  as  well — "that  is  another  story," 
as  Kipling  says. 

GERMANY  AND  AMERICA. 

In  the  general  discussion  Prof.  J.  F. 
Brown,  author  of  "The  American  High 
School,"  was  called  to  the  platform,  and 
spoke  much  as  follows: 

I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  realize  the  great- 
ness of  the  message  that  has  come  to  us 
through  these  addresses  and  papers  to-night 
Ofttimes  our  problems  become  clearer  in  the 
light  of  what  others  have  done  to  meet  similar 
problems,  and  I  wish  I  could  paint  to  you  in 
five  minutes  time  a  picture  of  preparation  for 
Secondary  teaching  in  Germany.  A  hundred 
years  ago  Germany  faced  the  problem  that 
we  are  just  beginning  to  realize,  and  set  about 
to  solve  it  She  requires  that  every  secondary 
teacher  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  secondary 
school,  and  shall  spend  three  years  in  a  uni- 
versity specifically  preparing  himself  for  his 
life-work.  He  is  then  given  a  critical  physical 
examination  and,  if  considered  fit,  is  allowed 
to  appear  before  the  State  Examininp^  Board. 
He  is  examined  in  German  life  and  literature, 
philosophy,  pedagogy,  religion  and  three  special 
subjects.  Or  he  takes  a  severe  special  exami- 
nation for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Having  had 
a  scholarly  training,  he  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  director  for  observation,  practice  teaching 
and  study.  The  severity  of  this  work  is  un- 
known to  us  in  America.  His  class  work  is 
subject  to  the  severest  criticism.  He  is  not 
yet  ready  to  begin  so  important  a  life-work. 
He  must  spend  one  year  in  practice  teaching 
under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced 
teacher.  Then  at  the  age  of  28  or  jo  he  is 
permitted  to  be^in  teaching,  and  once  assigned 
he  has  his  position  for  life.  Germany  believes 
it  worth  while  thus  to  prepare  its  secondary 
teachers.  Why  should  we  not  face  the  problem 
and  set  about  its  solution? 

In  America  the  one  thing  that  is  lacking  in 
the  preparation  of  secondary  teachers  is  the 
opportunity  to  go  into  schools  and  do  actual 
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practice  work.  It  must  come,  however,  and  is, 
we  believe,  the  next  great  step  in  this  move- 
ment. Pittsburgh  is  now  doing  it,  as  we  have 
heard  this  evening,  in  a  very  natural  and 
effective  way.  And  the  message  I  would  bring 
to  ^u  men  is,  "  Make  use  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  co-operate  with  colleges  in  bringing 
about  this  result."  The  State  of  Indiana  has 
already  enacted  legislation  making  possible 
such  work  under  proper  prescribed  conditions. 
And  in  each  state  the  work  must  be  regulated 
and  standards  adopted  by  a  central  authority. 


WEDNESDAY    MORNING. 


THE  session  was  opened  at  lo  o'clock 
with  a  violin  solo,  after  which  Miss 
Anne  Jones,  of  the  Technical  High  School, 
Scranton,  read  a  paper  on 

DOMESTIC    SCIENCE    IN    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

By  "  Secondary  "  we  mean  high  schools  and 
schools  between  elementary  and  college  or 
higher  schools.  According  to  one  of  the 
latest  issues  of  the  "Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nonucs,"  Nprmal  schools  and  Agricultural 
schools  are'  also  listed  as  secondary.  The 
course  of  study  in  secondary  schools  depends 
largely  upon  the  course  given  in  the  element- 
ary schools,  that  is,  where  the  elementary 
schools  give  courses  in  Domestic  Science. 
Three  years  ago  at  the  Lake  Placid  Confer- 
ence on  Home  Economics,  secondary  school 
courses  was  one  of  the  topics  of  discussion. 
The  summary  of  the  discussion  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  difference  between  elementary  and 
secondary  work  in  Domestic  Science  consists 
in  method  rather  than  in  subject  matter.  Con- 
ditions vary  so  in  different  parts  of  ^  the 
country  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely 
what  the  difference  would  be.  In  certain  sec- 
tions most  pupils  do  not  pass  beyond  even  the 
elementary  school,  in  others  Domestic  Science 
and  Art  are  given  only  in  the  high  school.  It 
would  follow  therefore  that  certain  subjects 
must  be  taught  both  in  the  elementary  and 
the  high  school. 

2.  Practical  work  is  necessary  in  the  high 
school  as  wdl  as  in  the  elementary  school. 
While  hand  work  should  be  emphasized  in  the 
elementary  school  and  the  scientific  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  developed  in  the  high  school, 
hand  work  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  latter 
since  only  through  hand  work  do  the  principles 
involved  become  vital  to  the  pupil. 

3.  There  should  be  a  definitely,  organized 
course  in  Domestic  Science  and  Art  in  the  high 
school.  If  it  is  taught  incidentally  in  con- 
nection with  the  sciences  no  definite  body  of 
ideas  can  be  organized  in  connection  with  the 
home  and  all  the  questions  involved  in  its 
management. 

A  high  school  boy,  who  took  work  in  cook- 
ing for  a  year,  wrote  his  teacher  afterwards, 
that  the  best  thing  he  got  from  the  work  was 
an  appreciation  of  his  home.  When  he  found 
how  much  time  and  thought  went  into  the 
preparation  of  a  single  meal  and  that  this  was 
only  a  small  part  of  the  management  of  the 


household,  he  realized  the  time  and  effort  tiiat 
went  into  home  making. 

Someone  has  said  the  "Domestic  science  is 
the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  all  the  sciences." 
Dean  Davenport,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
in  an  address  on  the  educational  value  of 
domestic  science  in  the  high  school  says. 
"Whatever  the  work  of  the  grades  the  hi^ 
school  is  the  place  to  get  a  broad  view  of  some 
of  the  problems  of  society."  The  factoiy 
rather  than  the  home  is  calling  the  girl,  and 
this  makes  necessary  an  effort  to  make  the 
keeping  of  the  house  a  respectable  business. 
The  idea  that  we  are  not  to  presume  that  the 
^t\  of  the  high  school  is  to  be  a  housekeeper 
IS  false.  We  have  reached  the  place,  where,  if 
the  teaching  of  domestic  science  is  not  suc- 
cessful, the  law  will  require  every  girl  to  lean 
housework.  Domestic  science^  in  the  bidi 
school  brings  about  a  rational  view  of  Ufe.  It 
maJces  better  students.  It  gives  a  deeper 
meaning  to  other  subjects.  The  home  has 
ceased  to  be  the  industrial  and  social  center 
and  the  school  must  take  account  of  this  fact 

Miss  Snow,  supervisor  of  arts  in  the  Qucago 
public  schools,  thinks  that  much  practice  work 
should  be  done  in  cooking  in  the  7th  and  M 
grades,  and  then  in  the  first  year  in  the  high 
school  the  student  has  something  in  mind  to 
theorize  about,  that  the  cooking  then  should  be 
to  explain  results  and  to  gain  facts.  In  H^eak- 
ing  of  the  need  of  domestic  science,  which 
teaches  to  handle  the  sciences  and  not  to  say 
that  bacteriology,  for  instance,  is  too  hard  to 
tackle,  she  remarks,  "  Surely  these  little  organ- 
isms are  not  as  difficult  to  manage  as  the  high 
school  girl  and  boy."  In  a  recent  written  test 
on  canning  food  one  of  my  pupils  informed 
me  that  dry  moisture  was  much  more  fatal  to 
bacteria  than  wet  moisture.  Miss  Snow  says, 
"  The  course  of  study  should  include  chemist 
for  three  years  and  physics  the  last  jreir. 
Physiology  should  be  taught  the  ist  and  4^ 
years.  We  cannot  get  along  without  the  sci- 
ences— cannot  teach  cleanliness  withoat  bac- 
teriology, nutrition  without  physiology  and 
chemistry;  we  cannot  teach  the  effect  of  heat 
and  the  processes  of  cooking  without  physics 
and  chemistry.  Domestic  science  includes  all 
of  these.  In  the  4th  year,  the  civic  life,  the 
great  study  of  economtcs  should  be  taught 
The  interests  of  the  girl  should  be  kept  ex- 
panding and  broadening  from  her  freshman  to 
her  senior  year."  Prof.  Fetter,  of  ComdL 
says,  that  a  part  of  our  task  is  to  arrive  at 
sounder  notions  of  the  kind  of  family  life  than 
is  possible  and  desirable  in  our  new  soda! 
functions.  That  beyond  the  chemistry  of 
foods  or  the  cost  of  gingham  is  the  main  task 
of  household  economics,  and  to  reach  the 
masses  training  of  this  kind  must  begin  at  least 
as  early  as  the  high  school. 

I  believe  the  very  first  industrial  trainini;^  for 
girls  in  a  public  school  was  in  the  Toledo  High 
School  in  1884.  In  comparing  some  of  die 
states  as  to  the  number  of  high  schools  giving 
courses  in  domestic  science,  we  find  that  the 
West  in  this  as  in  other  educational  ideas  is 
far  ahead  of  the  East  Illinois  comes  first 
with  sixt3r-six  of  these  schools.  Last  year 
there    were    fifty-eight    public    high    schools 
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teaching  domestic  science — a  gain  of  sixteen 
over  the  previous  year.  Forty-three  of  these 
arc  teaching  food,  forty-one  clothing,  and 
twenty-five  the  home.  More  than  half  the 
counties  are  teaching  domestic  science  or 
household  arts  to  some  extent  The  state 
issues  a  very  complete  syllabus  of  domestic 
science  and  art  that  is  used  in  all  the  high 
schools.  Colorado  comes  next  with  fifty-nine, 
Minnesota  is  a  close  second  to  Colorado  with 
fifty-three.  Michigan  has  twenty-nine,  one 
more  than  Massachusetts.  Oklahoma  has  thir- 
teen, one  more  than  Pennsylvania.  While 
Wisconsin  and  New  York  have  the  same 
number,  nineteen.  In  Nebraska  clubs  for  girls 
have  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  high 
schools,  although  the  outline  issued  by  the 
department  of  public  instruction  is  also 
adopted  for  grammer  grades  and  for  older 
girls  in  rural  schools. 

The  plan  of  procedure  for  these  clubs  is 
rather  unique,  the  practical  work  being  done 
at  home.  Meetings  of  the  club  are  held  once 
or  twice  a  week,  usually  after  school.  A  cer- 
tain recipe  is  taken  for  the  work  each  week 
and  each  member  tries  it  at  home;  at  the  next 
meeting  results  are  compared  and  discussed. 
A  president  and  secretary  are  elected  to  look 
after  the  executive  work  and  keep  records 
carefully.  A  teacher  in  the  school  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  work  and  in  the  girls,  is  the 
advisor  of  the  club.  In  this  way  a  definite 
course  of  study  is  carried  out  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  these  clubs  has  so  increased 
and  there  is  such  a  demand  for  a  course  of 
lessons  that  the  bulletin  is  issued  specially  to 
meet  their  needs. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  in 
connection  with  its  extension  department,  con- 
ducts a  series  of  *'  movable  schools  of  domestic 
science."  These  are  similar  to  the  travelling 
schools  in  Germany.  They  are  for  the  benefit 
of  high  school  students.  The  schools  are 
equipped  by  the  college  and  conducted  for  a 
period  of  one  week  at  a  place.  Last  year 
schools  were  conducted  in  more  than  a  dozen 
cities  and  towns. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  high  schools 
throughout  the  state  have  nominal  domestic 
science  departments.  There  is  excellent  work 
done  in  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Leavenworth, 
Tola,  Parsons,  Emporia,  Wichita  and  a  ntunber 
of  county  high  schools.  One  thing  that  has 
given  an  impetus  to  the  work  has  been  the  ap- 
propriation by  this  year's  legislature  of  $250 
from  the  state  fund  to  be  paid  annually  to  any 
high  school  which  gives  the  one  year  normal 
course  and  has  a  course  in  agriculture,  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  pay  the  salary  of  an 
additional  teacher  m  domestic  science. 

In  Texas  last  year  the  state  established  the 
work  in  all  the  normal  schools.  In  Houston 
the  work  has  grown  in  the  past  three  years 
from  a  two-years*  cooking  course  in  the  high 
school  to  ten  fully  equipped  centers  in  the 
white  grammer  schools  and  two  in  the  negro 
schools.  In  the  high  school  there  is  a  four- 
years'  diploma  course  in  domestic  science  and 
arts.  The  work  is  compulsory  in  the  grade 
schools  and  first  year  in  high  school.    There 


are  three  normal  schools,  thirteen  high  schools 
and  one  Indian  College. 

California  has  forty  secondary  schools  giv- 
ing the  work.  San  Francisco  has  two  endowed 
schools  where  domestic  science  is  taught  to 
high  school  students,  one  is  the  School  of 
Mechanical  Arts^  the  other  the  Copsfell  Poly- 
technical  High  Schools.  Two  new  high 
schools  are  now  in  course  of  construction 
where  domestic  science  will  be  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. One  of  the  most  interesting  schools 
in  California  is  in  the  little  city  of  Hollywood. 
This  school  offers  perhaps  the  most  nearly 
ideal  secondary  education  for  girls  obtainable 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  at  public 
expense.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  what 
surely  awaits  us  in  the  education  of  women. 
Hollywood  is  one  of  the  richest  surburbs  of 
Los  Angeles.  Although  it  had  a  fully  equipped 
modern  high  school,  two  years  ago  it  was 
voted  to  bond  the  city  of  five  thousand  people 
for  another  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  a  department  of  manual 
training  and  a  school  of  domestic  science  and 
art.  Dt.  Wm.  H.  Snyder,  the  principal,  be- 
lieves that  domestic  science,  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  term,  will  prove  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  the  physical  salvation  of  our  people. 
The  building  itself  is  beautiful  and  substantial 
and  sets  a  worthy  example  for  home-making 
in  being  flooded  with  sunlight,  thoroughly 
ventilated  and  charmingly  effective  from  the 
laundry  below  to  the  art  museum  above.  All 
the  apartments  are  simple,  tasteful  and  gen- 
uine. There  is  a  model  flat  on  the  second 
floor,  most  of  the  larger  pieces  of  furniture 
were  made  by  the  boys  themselves  in  the 
manual  training  department,  while  the  girls 
themselves  have  made  or  supplied  all  the 
lighter  furnishings  and  decorations.  Among 
the  innumerable  uses  of  the  flat  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  for  a  domestic  science 
"thesis."  This  is  a  performance:  On  a  Mon- 
day morning  the  seniors  of  the  cooking  class 
discover  all  the  furnishings  of  the  flat 
*'  stacked  "  in  disorder  on  the  floor  of  the  liv- 
ing room.  This  means  that  they  are  to  plan  a 
new  arrangement  of  furnishing  and  decora- 
tions, etc.  When  this  is  done  (after  several 
days)  a  model  lunch  is  planned  and  served. 
This  must  be  done  without  any  help,  the  only 
limitation  being  the  price.  Twenty-five  cents 
per  person.  To  this  lunch  each  girl  invites  a 
friend  or  parent.  One  member  of  the  class 
acts  as  hostess.  She  is  responsible  for  the 
conversation,  etc.,  during  the  luncheon.  There 
are  several  of  these  "  theses  "  during  the  year 
and  the  students  are  marked  by  the  teachers 
as  to  their  artistic,  domestic  and  social 
aspects.  These  schools  have  attracted  super- 
intendents all  over  the  state  and  all  the  high 
school  plants  began  in  California  last  year, 
including  one  that  is  to  cost  $300,000,  are  being 
modeled  after  that  of  Hollywood. 

In  New  York  domestic  science  is  limited  in 
the  high  schools  to  cooking  alone,  as  the 
classes  are  ver^  large  and  the  periods  short 
Home  economics  is  given  in  nineteen  high 
schools  but  so  far  the  course  of  study  has 
been  experimental,  as  a  large  percentage  of  the 
children     promoted     from     the     elementary 
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schools  have  not  had  this  subject,  although  in 
the  elementary  schools  cooking,  nursing  and 
laundry  work  are  given.  In  1888  dmestic 
science  was  introduce  experimentally  into  the 
schools  in  New  York  City,  and  in  but  one 
borough,  that  of  Manhattan.  To-day  it  is 
taught  in  all  the  boroughs,  and  in  174  ele- 
mentary schools.  Besides  the  nineteen  high 
schools  it  is  taught  in  five  evening  high  schools 
and  thirty-five  evening  elementar^r  schools.  In 
a  recent  report  the  Director,  Miss  Williams, 
says,  "This  remarkable  growth  is  due  to  its 
increase  in  popularity  with  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol and  the  public.  But  to  gain  this  popu- 
larity has  required  patient,  persistent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Director,  and  ability,  devotion, 
self -sacrifice  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  It  has  won  approval  on  its  merit  as 
a  moral  factor  in  education." 

In  regard  to  its  being  a  moral  factor  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  repeat  a 
favorite  quotation  of  Miss  Williams  taken 
from  a  lecture  of  Sir  Laoidor  Brunton,  of 
London :  "  Some  may  think  that,  in  spealdng 
of  cooking  as  a  moral  agent,  I  am  greatly 
exaggerating  its  power.  And  they  may  regard 
it  as  idle  folly  if  I  go  still  further  and  say 
that  cooking  is  not  only  a  powerful  moral 
agent  in  regard  to  individuals  but  may  be  of 
great  service  in  regenerating  a  nation.  Yet  in 
saying  this  I  believe  that  I  am  speaking  quite 
within  bounds,  and  I  believe  that  schools  of 
cooking  for  the  wives  of  working  men  in  this 
country  will  do  more  to  abolish  drinking  habits 
than  any  number  of  teetotal  associations.  I 
do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  teetotal  societies  have  been  al- 
together a  failure,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this 
plan  will  ever  be  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess, and  I  believe  there  is  a  better  way  of 
obtaining  their  object." 

One  of  the  best  arguments,  if  not  the  best, 
for  domestic  science  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  that  such  a  small  percentage  of  these 
students  enter  high  school — about  forty  per 
cent — ^and,  in  cities  where  it  is  taught  only  in 
high  schools,  the  great  majority  of  these 
students  receive  no  training  whatever  aloi^ 
these  lines.  This  is  to  be  greatly  deplored 
when  one  considers  that  a  great  many  of  these 
pupils  are  the  future  mothers  and  home- 
makers.  They  are  the  ones  who  marry  first 
and  enter  early  in  life  into  the  work  of  caring 
for  a  honie.  When  one  considers  their  lack  of 
preparation,  their  inexperience,  and  their 
ignorance  concerning  the  first  duties  of  a 
home-maker,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  papers 
are  full  of  stories  every  day  of  wrecked 
homes  and  unhappy  lives. 

In  some  places  where  the  board  of  educa- 
tion is  unwilling  or  not  yet  ready  for  tiie  work 
something  has  been  accomplished  by  women's 
clubs  and  similar  organizations.  Several  years 
ago  the  womarfs  club  of  Rutland,  Vermont, 
offered  to  give  the  equipment  for  a  cooking 
school  kitchen  and  furnish  the  room  for  one 
year  if  the  board  of  education  would  furnish  a 
teacher  and  pay  running  expenses.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  not  very  enthusiastic 
but  consented.  The  course  was  offered  as  an 
elective  to  members  of  the  first  year  class  in 


high  school,  and  about  fifty  girls  received  ii* 
struction,  two  of  the  four  classes  met  a 
Saturdays,  the  others  on  school  days.  At  6k 
end  of  the  second  year  the  board  voted  alzrat 
unanimously  to  continue  domestic  sdence  asi 
part  of  the  regular  school  work. 

The  giris  "  High  School  of  Practical  Aits,' 

which  was  opened  in  Boston  in  1907,  has  tn 

kitchens  equipped  for  household  science,  ead 

one  accommodating  twenty- four  pupils,  90  tki 

each  day  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls  cook  vi 

the  food  is  sold  to  teachers  and  pupils  at  lie 

lunch  hour— the  money  thus  obtained  pqnf 

for   the    cost    of   materiaL    Meals    are  ais 

planned   and  prepared   by   the    students  so^ 

served  to  invited  guests.    Heating,  TentililiG^ 

plumbing  and  sanitation  are  studied  in  eot^ 

nection  with  the  work  in  science:    A  flat  of  n 

rooms  is  rented  near  the  school  for  lessovis 

laundry  work,  cleaning  and  general  care  of 

the  house.    So  that  it   will  be   readily  sea 

that  the  name  is  not  a  misnomer,  as  evor 

facility  is  given  for  work  in  the  practical  aitL 

This  school  also  has  an  academic  depaftmei^ 

the  course  covering  four  years.    During  the 

first  year  the  course  is  the  same  for  all  pnpfli 

Six  periods  a  week  are  given  to  serving;  fo«r 

to    cooking    and   housekeeping,    and    ten  ts 

academic  subjects.    At  the  beginning  of  tk 

second  year  the  students  elect  either  housdioy 

science,  dressmaking  or  millinery,  and  derate 

ten  periods  a  week  to  it  besides  required  wk 

in  the  academic  departments. 

During  recent  years  the  growth  of  Domestie 
Science  has  been  very  rapid.  Where  it  is  im- 
possible to  start  it  in  the  elementary  scboob 
it  is  established  in  the  high  scho<^.  Tlie 
South  is  slowly  falling  in  line.  Georgia  fatf 
eight  high  schools;  West  Virginia,  TennesMe 
and  North  Carolina  each  six  high  and  two  aad 
three  normal ;  Virginia  has  five  high  and  three 
normal;  Maryland  has  four  high;  Ktrtos^Q 
and  Louisiana  each  three  high  and  oae 
normal;  Florida,  Alabama  and  Soudt  Carolha 
each  two  high ;  while  Alabama  has  four  nonna! 
schools  and  South  Carolina  two  in  which  ia- 
struction  in  Domestic  Science  is  given.  Jost 
at  present  not  any  of  the  high  schools  in  BaltK 
more  have  courses,  but  plans  are  now  before 
the  school  board  and  they  expect  to  start  t^ 
work  the  first  of  next  year.  This  instmctioo 
is  given  in  the  grade  scnools. 

In  Canada,  manual  training  has  passed  from 
the  experimental  to  the  permanent  stage:  Tbe 
fund  started  by  liberal  donations  from  Sir 
Wm.  C.  McDonald,  is  responsible  in  a  larfis 
measure  for  the  growth  of  this  work  la 
Canada,  although  educational  authorities  htd 
started  some  work  in  manual  training  prenots 
to  the  donation  of  the  McDonald  fund. 

Ontario.— Household  science  centers  hast 
been  established  in  nine  schools  in  Toronta 
four  in  Hamilton,  and  eighteen  schools  ia  <&f- 
ferent  localities.  The  only  high  schod  is 
Toronto  giving  work  in  household  science  is 
the  Technical^  High  School;  the  Nonrnl 
School  also  gives  a  course.  There  arc  out- 
side classes  and  evening  classes.  The  coarse 
is  elective  and  is  given  for  the  first  two  yein 
and  about  two  hours  each  week  are  spent  oa 
it.    Only  a  few  of  the  many  high  scho<^  a 
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the  province  have  established  the  work.  Mr. 
Leake,  iii^>ector  of  technical  education,  has 
asked,  among  other  things,  for  a  course  in 
household  science  including  needlework, 
laundry  and  general  house  management  in 
every  high  school  He  thinks  that  without 
losing  any  of  their  cultural  value  these  sub- 
jects could  and  should  have  a  decidedly  more 
industrial  trend  than  th^  have  at  present. 

Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
have  courses  in  household  science^  but  nothing 
definite  concerning  the  work  in  secondary 
schools  could  be  learned.  In  the  other  older 
provinces  the  school  districts  seem  to  be  in- 
afferent  to  all  forms  of  manual  training 
while  the  newer  provinces  are  fully  alive  to 
modem  demands.  In  Edmandton  Uie  capital 
of  Alberta,  the  school  population  has  been 
doubling  every  three  years  for  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years  and  it  requires  great  effort  to 
keep  up  with  the  educational  needs  of  the 
population.  Notwithstanding  this  the  school 
board  of  the  city  is  making  liberal  plans  for 
secondary  education.  The  recently  erected 
high  school  building  has  excellent  equipment 
for  laboratory  instruction,  manual  training 
and  a  household  science  department  An  ad- 
vanced manual  training  or  technical  school  is 
to  be  built  in  the  near  future  on  part  of  the 
site  of  this  building. 

England. — Manchester  and  London  have 
been  experimenting  along  vocational  lines  of 
study  and  their  exaniple  will  undoubtedly  be 
followed  by  other  cities.  The  latter  city  has 
recently  organized  six  high  elementary  or 
central  schools  of  a  new  type,  one  important 
feature  of  which  will  be  the  practical  house- 
wifery classes.  Each  of  these  central  schools 
will  have  attached  to  it  a  cottage  simply 
furnished  with  cooking  utensils  and  laundry 
equipment  The  special  teachers  will  reside  in 
the  cottages,  and  thus  housework  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  girls  who  will  receive  a  con- 
tinuous course  of  instruction  of  about  eight 
hours  duration.  The  general  instruction 
throughout  the  course  for  the  elder  girls  will 
deal  with  the  qualifications  of  a  good  house- 
wife, importance  of  cleanliness  and  order  in 
the  home;  care  and  cleaning  of  the  whole 
house;  lighting  fires,  setting  table,  mending, 
sewing,  etc.  Home  hygiene,  simple  first  aid, 
^d  kying  out  of  money  to  best  advantage. 
Cookinp^  will  include  preparation  of  meals, 
marketing,  and  household  accounts.  An  en- 
tire course  in  laundry  work  will  be  given. 

Ireland. — ^In  the  secondary  schools  domestic 
economy  as  a  subject  is  growing  in  girls' 
schools.  In  the  rural  districts  hygiene  and 
home  nursing  have  been  added  during  the 
last  two  years.  Two  residental  schools  for 
Sirls  who  have  received  a  good  general 
s^ondary  education  have  been  established, 
^  in  the  north  the  other  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  The  nuns  of  the  Ursuline  Convent 
of  Watcrford  have  charge  of  the  school  in 
the  south  and  this  has  now  been  in  very  suc- 
cessful operation  four  years.  The  one  in  the 
north,  at  Londonderry,  is  run  in  connection 
with  the  Victoria  High  School.  This  school 
yich  is  known  as  the  "  Northlands  School  of 
Housewifery,"    occupies   a   building   specially 


erected  for  the  purpose  and  equipped  as  an 
ordinary  dwelling  house,  approximating  as 
closely  as  possible  to  actual  conditions  of 
home  life.  The  course  of  study  is  unique  as 
it  combines  the  daily,  continuous  work  of  a 
real  household  with  the  formal  classroom  in- 
struction. At  the  end  of  the  course  a  practical 
test  is  given  to  each  student  in  which  she  is 
made  responsible  during  a  given  time  for  the 
entire  management  of  the  house  including 
planning  of  meals,  work  for  servants,  keeping 
of  accounts^  etc.  These  two  were  so  success- 
ful that  the  demand  for  another  was  met  by 
the  adoDtion  of  a  similar  curriculum  by  the 
Ursuline  Convent  at  St  Joseph's,  Slige.  This 
is  a  large  and  well  established  secondary  school 
which  has  already  carried  on  the  course  in 
domestic  science  outlined  by  the  department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
with  great  success. 

In  some  places  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
course  is  quite  an  item.  There  are  several 
ways  to  lighten  this  burden:  One  plan  is  to 
sell  the  cooked  products.  This  plan  gives  the 
practical  work  of  cooking  in  normal  amounts 
and  it  also  familiarizes  the  student  with  the 
cost  of  food  materials  and  the  market  value  of 
the  cooked  products.  This  b  done  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  In  other  places  the  food 
is  prepared  bv  the  students  and  sold  to  the 
teachers  for  their  daily  lunches.  In  still  other 
places  it  is  sold  to  the  students.  This  is 
especially  practical  where  a  lunch  room  is 
part  of  the  high  school,  which,  it  seems  to  me 
IS  a  crying  necessity  where  the  high  school 
maintains  but  one  session. 

Pupils  cannot  do  j;ood  work  when  they  are 
hungry.  The  majority  of  high  schools  having 
one  session  ^ther  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
the  city.  This  necessitates  their  rising  at  an 
early  hour,  where  the  session  begins  at  8  :jo,  as 
in  Scranton.  That  means  breakfast  at  7:00 
or  even  earlier,  generally  earlier.  By  11:00 
the  system  is  agpin  calling  for  food.  Remem- 
ber we  are  talking  of  growing  girls  and  boys. 
How  mai>y  of  the  thousand  students  in  the 
average  high  school  carry  a  suitable  lunch  to 
eat  at  intermission?  Very  few.  The  boys 
patronize  the  "hot  dog"  man  and  the  pie 
wagon;  the  girls  are  more  apt  to  spend  their 
money  on  candy  or  cakes  from  the  nearest 
confectionery  shop. 

Those  schools  are  thrice  blessed  that  have  a 
lunch  room  where  a  cup  of  cocoa,  a  plate  of 
hot  soup,  and  a  choice  of  nourishing  sand- 
wiches may  be  obtained  for  a  few  pennies. 
Some  of  the  most  siKcessful  of  these  are  the 
Willian  Penn  High  School  in  this  city  (Phila- 
delphia), others  are  in  Rochester,  Rockford, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Berlin,  Ontario.  The  one 
at  Rockford  was  opened  under  the  auspices  of 
the  woman's  club. 

In  considering  secondary  schools  we  must 
not  overlook  the  normal  school  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  that  gives  a  course  in  do- 
mestic science  and  the  Kamehameha  Schools 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  These  latter  were 
founded  by  the  last  princess  of  the  royal  line 
of  Kamehama.  There  is  a  school  for  boys  as 
well  as  for  girls.  The  purpose  of  these 
schools  may  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  the 
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founder  in  the  following  provision  of  her  will : 
"I  desire  my  trustees  to  provide  first  for  a 
good  education  in  the  common  English 
branches,  and  also  instruction  in  morals  and 
in  such  useful  knowledge  as  may  tend  to  make 
good,  and  industrious  men  and  women.  And 
I  desire  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  to 
be  subsidiary  to  the  foregoing  object"  Thus 
showing  a  rare  insight  into  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  her  native  island.  The  course  in 
domestic  science  includes  chemistry,  physi- 
ology, hygiene,  and  nursing,  besides  practical 
work  in  cooking  and  all  other  household 
duties.  In  the  latter  work  about  two  hours 
practice  is  given  each  day  to  each  student 
Saturdays,  from  9  to  10  for  one-half  the  year 
and  from  9  to  11  for  the  other  half,^  classes 
are  ^ven  special  instruction  in  the  science  of 
cookm^  and  its  practical  application.  Each 
day  thirty  students  have  practice  in  setting 
the  tables,  washing  dishes  and  in  the  care  of 
silver,  linen  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
dining  roonk  Each  pupil  has  practice  in  gen- 
eral housework,  washing  and  ironing. 

In  Scranton  we  have  but  one  public  school 
giving  domestic  science,  and  that  is  the  Wm. 
T.  Smith  Manual  Training  School.^  This  was 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Wm.  T.  Smith  who  gave  to  the  Scranton 
School  Board  a  beautiful  manual  training 
building  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The 
building  was  also  fully  equipped  by  Mrs. 
Smith.  The  domestic  science  department  in- 
cludes a  kitchen  and  dining  room.  Although 
this  is  a  separate  building  it  is  really  part  of 
the  Technical  High  School.  The  pupils  re- 
ceive instruction  in  academic  subjects  in  the 
latter  building  and  then  pass  to  the  manual 
training  building  for  the  practical  work.  The 
same  nun^er  of  periods  are  devoted  to 
manual  training  as  to  academic  subjects. 

As  no  domestic  science  whatever  is  given  in 
the  ^rade  schools  the  first  year  the  simplest 
cooking  is  taught,  also  washing  dishes,  build- 
ing fires,  caring  for  the  fire  and  general  house- 
work. The  second  year  preserving,  canning, 
pickeling  and  and  jelly-making  are  taught. 
Samples  of  these  are  kept  on  hand  from  year 
to  year  and  are  shown  in  answer  to  the 
never- failing  question  of  visitors,  "What  do 
you  do  with  the  food  you  cook?"  These  are 
also  kept  on  hand  for  the  annual  school  ex- 
hibition. Courses^  in  waitress  and  laundry 
work  and  in  invalid  cooking  are  also  given  the 
second  year.  The  third  year  more  advanced 
cookery  is  given,  also  courses  in  dietetics  and 
house  nursing.  In  the  course  in  dietetics  the 
students  make  out  daily  and  weekly  menus  and 
estimate  their  cost,  putting  these  into  practice 
as  much  as  possible  in  their  own  homes. 
These  are  discussed  and  criticized  in  class  as 
to  food  value,  cost,  if  amounts  are  satis- 
factory, etc.  Home  criticisms  are  reported  on 
also.  In  making  out  some  of  these  menus  the 
students  are  limited  as  to  cost,  thus  giving 
them  a  practical  idea  of  cost  and  quantity  and 
also  giving  them  practice  in  substituting 
cheaper  dishes  for  more  expensive  ones. 
They  learn  to  substitute  apples  or  possibly 
stewed  prunes  for  breakfast  for  the  expensive 
grape  fruit,  creamed  codfish  for  chops,  cheese 


for  meat,  peas^  for  asparagus,  etc  Practice  is 
given  in  cooking  meals  and  serving  them  in 
the  well-appointed  dining  room.  Some  of 
these  meals  are  served  to  the  students  them- 
selves, others  are  served  to  the  members  of 
the  school  board.  In  connection  with  the 
school  work  the  students  visit  the  paddng 
house  where  sides  of  beef  and  whole  pigs  an 
cut  up  and  the  various  cuts  explained  to  them. 
A  model  dairy  farm,  bakery  and  laundry  an 
also  visited. 

A  brief  summary  of  secondary  schoob  in 
the  United  States  shows  that  there  are  (Jtme, 
1911*  Home  Economics)  102  normal  sdiools. 
Besides  these  there  are  64^  receiving  state  aid 
for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics.  There  arc  634  high  schools,  16 
land  grant  institutions  of  secon^ry  grade,  69 
secondary  and  elementary  institutions  for 
negroes  and  137  secondary  and  elemcntaiy 
schools  for  Indians.  But  14  states  have  legi^ 
lative  provisions  for  teaching  domestic  sdcoce 
in  public  schools. 

Before  closing,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  speak  of  the  great  loss  to 
students  of  domestic  science,  in  the  deatt  of 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards.  For  twcn^  yean  die 
has  been  the  moving  spirit  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics, even  before  it  had  a  name.  Sisoe 
1889  she  pleaded  for  domestic  economy  as  a 
"factor  in  public  education."  Some  of  her 
latest  words  were,  "  Have  faith  in  the  woA- 
ing  out  of  the  destiny  of  the  race;  be  rautj 
to  accept  the  unaccustomed,  to  use  the  radium 
of  social  progress  to  cure  the  ulcers  of  the  old 
friction.  What  if  a  few  mistakes  are  made? 
Try  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good." 

Prof.  C.  B.  Pennypacker,  principal  of 
the  York  High  School,  read  a  paper  on 

INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATIOK  VBISIS 
COOPERATIVE  MANUAL  TRAINING  IK 
HIGH     SCHOOL. 

My  only  excuse  for  presenting  this  paper 
at  this  time  is  that  I  was  told  to  do  so,  be- 
cause of  local  interest  in  a  part-time  iodas- 
trial  course  of  study,  inaugurated  in  the  Yoffc 
Hi^h  School  this  year,  the  fifth  city  in  the 
United  States,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  the  first 
in  Pennsylvania  to  promote  industrial  ednci' 
tion^  in  what  is  known  as  The  FitcJibnrg  Pba 
of  Co-operative  Education,  which  was  inspired 
by  the  work  of  Professor  Herman  Schneider 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  *'who  more 
than  ten  years  ago  saw  the  fallacy  of  txyiog 
to  train  a  young  man  to  do  something  without 
actually  making  him  work  at  it,**  or  to  qootc 
another  authority  on  vocational  educatioD, 
"practice  and  thinking  about  practice,  prac^ 
tical  and  technical  training,  must  ppo  hand  io 
hand  in  effective  vocational  traimng  of  any 
type." 

The  high  school  has  done  much  to  disseinh 
nate  culture  and  professional  advancement; 
but  it  has  done  very  little  for  the  advaIlC^ 
ment  of  specific  vocational  training  for  the  9> 
or  95  per  cent,  of  our  high  school  pupils  who 
neither  go  to  college  nor  engage  in  profes- 
sional vocations.     And  yet   from  the  stand- 
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point  of  numbers,  both  individually  and  so- 
cially, it  is  more  important  that  the  activities 
of  the  mechanic  be  tempered  with  intelligence 
and  culture  than  are  the  activities  of  the 
professional  man  or  woman,  for  which  the 
profession  itself  makes  certain  demands  in 
educational  and  professional  efficiency.  My 
thought  is  that'  the  secondary  schools  are 
obliged  to  educate  every  boy  and  girl,  or  at 
least  to  contribute  directly  to  their  education 
for  the  larjg:est  efficiency  in  vocational  and 
social  activities.  They  must  not  only  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  professional  and  social 
welfare  of  the  5  or  10  per  cent,  but  to  the  90 
or  95  per  cent,  who  should  finally  become 
efficient  workmen — to  properly  educate  those 
who  graduate  from  our  high  schools  and  are 
not  specially  trained  for  any  vocation.  What 
disappointment  and  even  deception  obtains 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  usual  high  school 
course  of  training  to  many  of  those  who 
graduate — and  to  their  sacrificing  parents  I 
The  public  high  school,  if  it  subserves  its 
mission,  must  give  to  its  graduates  something 
definite  for  college  preparation  and  profes- 
sional life,  as  well  as  something  definite  for 
the  more  restricted  but  equally  important 
vocational  life  of  the  journeyman;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  or  way  of  escape  to  this 
larger  vocational  and  to  the  personal  needs 
of  all  who  commit  themselves  to  our  educa- 
tional leadership  and  professional  instruction. 
What  we,  as  schoolmen,  have  done  inde- 
pendently and  with  assistance  from  the  laity, 
to  promote  and  to  establish  in  our  high  schools 
vocational  courses  of  study,  has  been  very 
limited  and  unsatisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  need  for  industrial  education. 
Hear  the  statement  of  this  need  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Indus- 
trial Education  in  four  particulars:  The  need 
for  industrial  education  is  manifest:  x.  To 
meet  modem  conditions  of  manufacturing  and 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  compete  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  2.  To  provide  that 
kind  of  training  under  conditions  of  speciali- 
zation which  used  to  be  given  by  apprentice- 
ship. 3.  To  open  to  boys  and  girls  a  wide 
range  of  employment  through  ^ving  them  a 
broad  familiarity  with  industrial  processes. 
4.  To  adapt  public  education  to  the  real  needs 
of  American  youth,  nine-tenths  of  whom  take 
up  directly  or  indirectly  industrial  careers. 
This  kind  of  an  educational  program  may 
sound  strange  to  a  bodv  of  schoolmen;  but, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  open  your 

Scs  to  the  signs  of  the  times  you  will  see 
at  this  is  not  an  extravagant  or  too  elaborate 
program  from  the  real  need  of  90  pcr  cent  of 
our  high  school  pupils. 

Turning  for  a  brief  survey  to  the  educa- 
tional aims  and  .efforts  of  secondary  school- 
men m  the  United  States  for  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  our  boys  and  girls,  what  have  we 
accomplished?  As  I  see  it,  probably  no  insti- 
tution has  done  more  than  the  public  high 
•cbool  towards  the  intellectual,  political  and 
social  uplift  and  freedom  of  its  local  citizen- 
ship and  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity-life. But  when  it  comes  to  the  making 
of  intelligent  and  efficient  workmen  we  have 


done  very  little,  considering  the  recent  past 
and  present  tendency  in  the  more  modern 
industrial  need  of  the  majority  of  our  boys 
and  girls.  Indeed,  the  charge  has  been  made 
that  the  ordinary  high  school  training  leads 
young  men  and  women  away  from  the  idea  of 
an  industrial  career  without  givin^^  them  any- 
thing to  which  diey  may  turn  immediatdy 
for  a  livelihood. 

The  attitude  of  schoolmen  to  vocational 
training  in  secondary  schools  is  well  told  on 
pages  181  and  1S2  of  *' Education  in  the 
United  States,"  edited  by  Dr.  Butler,  from 
which  I  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  E.'K  Brown: 
''The  European  manual  training  exhibit  at 
the  centennial  exhibit  in  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
gave  a  strong  impetus  to  a  movement  already 
begun  toward  the  establishment  of  manual 
training  schools  in  American  cities.  In  these 
schools,  the  idea  of  manual  training  for  the 
purpose  of  general  culture  was  usually  upper- 
most, their  projectors  disclaiming  any  inten- 
tion of  establishing  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  trades.  More  recently  trade 
schools  have  been  established  in  the  larger 
cities,  but  for  the  most  part  under  private 
initiative  and  control."  And  we  were  satis- 
fied, in  our  thinking  and  practice  that  this 
work  was  being  well  done  under  the  right 
auspices,  while  we  were  doing  the  more  im- 
portant work  along  cultural  and  professional 
lines  for  the  vocational  welfare  of  the  few, 
who  have  attained  to  professional  careers,  the 
five  per  cent.  Add  to  the  manual  training 
movement  in  secondary  education  the  estab- 
lishment of  commercial  high  schools,  and  com- 
mercial departments  in  ordinary  high  schools, 
and  our  efforts  to  be  definite  and  specific  along 
the  line  of  vocational  training  is  briefly  told. 

Do  we  realize  from  this  how  we  as  school- 
men have  been  bound  to  the  traditions  of  an 
academic  and  professional  purpose  in  second- 
ary education  without  taking  into  account  the 
individual  and  collective  needs  of  an  advanc- 
ing and  diversified  or  specialized  social  organ- 
ism, which  means  specialization  in  school 
work,  if  schools  are  to  contribute  their  share 
to  the  social,  political  and  industrial  efficiency 
not  only  of  the  few,  but  of  the  many,  yes,  of 
all  who  attend  them?  I  would  not  detract 
from  the  great  and  lasting  good  accomplished 
by  our  schools,  but  I  would  place  them  in  the 
first  place  for  meeting  the  educational  aims 
and  needs  of  all  the  pupils  who  attend  them, 
whether  their  talents  and  tastes  and  social 
environments  lead  to  a  professional,  a  com- 
mercial or  an  industrial  career.  And  in  this 
up-to-date  educational  advancement,  the 
method  should  not  be  one  of  substitution  only, 
but  the  work  we  have  been  and  are  now  doing 
should  be  supplemented  and  adjusted  so  that 
all  our  youth  may  be  equally  educated  for  the 
work  they  are  best  qualified  to  do  naturally, 
and  by  adequate  training  in  the  name  of  the 
public  school.  I  speak  for  the  reorganization 
or  readjustment  of  secondary  schools  rather 
than  the  organization  of  new  and  separate 
schools,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  public  school 
system. 

I  quote  again  from  the  authority  and  book 
just  mentioned  to  show  our  attitude  on  voca- 
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tional  training  in  the  secondary  school,  when 
I  say  that  the  recognition  of  the  importance 
and  need  of  purely  vocational  schools  of 
secondary  grade  puts  a  new  aspect  on  the 
problem  of  the  school  curriculum.  Americans 
are  loath  to  recognize  any  necessity  of  a  bifur- 
cation of  courses,  such  that  the  student  taking 
one  road  finds  the  way  open  to  indefinite 
advancement  in  higher  studies,  while  one 
taking  the  other  alternative  finds  a  definite 
limit  a  little  way  before  him.  We  have  com- 
monly failed  to  recognize  the  need  of  turning 
aside  at  some  point  early  or  late  to  master  a 
distinct  occupation  in  life.  We  have  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  expertness  in  one's  calling 
in  the  hope  of  tmlimited  progress  in  higher 
education. 

But  our  attitude  educationally,  as  school- 
men and  as  a  people,  is  slowly  but  surely 
changing  in  respect  to  vocational  training, 
because  of  native  wisdom  and  the  commercial 
and  social  advantages  of  other  people.  Ger- 
many is  a  good  example,  and  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  United  States  in  modernizing  and 
socializing  education;  and  if  schoolmen  will 
not  lead  in  this  matter,  they  must  follow  the 
lead  of  the  people,  whose  viewpoint  of  indus- 
trial education  is  well  analyzed  by  Arthur  D. 
Dean,  chief  of  the  New  York  State  Educa- 
tional Department,  in  a  circular  recently 
issued  on  vocational  education,  in  which  he 
says:  "i.  That  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  industrial  education  means  the 
re-directing  of  our  public  schools  through 
recognizing  that  they  must  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  2.  That  industrial  educa- 
tion used  in  its  broadest  sense  is  in  no  way 
antagonistic  to  the  general  functions  of  edu- 
cation which  is  to  develop  and  train  the  mind ; 
but  the  mind  may  be  trained  by  means  of 
many  subjects,  and  some  subjects  and  proc- 
esses are  best  for  one  group  of  persons,  and 
other  processes  for  other  groups.  3.  That 
effective  education  should  (a)  develop  out  of 
experience;  (b)  this  experience  should  have 
relation  to  vocations  and  to  the  pupil's  part 
in  life,  and  (c)  every  school  should  be  the 
natural  expression  of  the  life  of  its  commu- 
nity. 4.  That  a  school  system  should  be 
flexible  and  adaptable  to  all  conditions.  5. 
That  a  chasm  exists  between  our  educational 
system  and  our  modem  life.  In  the  schools, 
on  the  one  hand,  discouraged  boys  and  girls, 
abnormals,  belateds,  and  delinquent's,  find 
themselves  unable  mentally  and  physically  to 
continue  with  credit  the  culture  process  of 
our  secondary  schools;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
find  that  science,  inventions,  and  specializa- 
tion continue  to  withdraw  from  the  old-time 
chores — former  occupations  which  gave  mental 
development,  and  to  transplant  them  beside 
the  automatic  machines  of  our  factories." 

This  analysis  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
people  means  vocational  training  of  a  more 
effective  or  definite  character  than  that  here- 
tofore or  now  offered  by  manual  or  technical 
training  under  present  conditions.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  industrial  and  general  edu- 
cational needs  of  all  the  people,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  manual  and  technical  training  in 
our    secondary    schools    has    not    contributed 


very  much  to  the  industrial  efficiency  of  those 
who  have  profited  by  it  Indeed,  I  shall  quote 
expert  testimony  to  show  this  feeling  oa  ibe 
part  of  those  who  know  the  status  of  indus- 
trial efficiency  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

Speaking  of  New  York  State  in  particular, 
where  industrial  education  in  manual  and 
technical  courses  and  schools  has  been  very 
well-organized,  largely  by  schoolmen  for  goi- 
eral  culture  and  not  for  general  industrial 
efficiency,  Mr.  Dean,  in  the  circular  mentiooed 
above,  says  in  a  final  word  on  vocational 
training:  "No  note  of  disparagement  of  the 
work  of  the  advanced  technical  courses  in  the 
manual  training  high  schools  is  intended.  Bat 
it  should  be  known  that  they  are  essentially 
college  preparatory  schools  or  schools  of  gen- 
eral culture,  and  that  they  do  little  in  the  way 
of  training  workmen.  The  state  now  stands 
in  need  of  training  in  craftmanship.  The  state 
has  had  the  habit  of  providing  schools  which 
lead  to  professional  more  than  to  industrial 
employments.  This  is  a  discrimination  whidi 
is  unjust  to  many  of  our  people  and^  it  is 
clearly  a  disadvantage  to  the  community." 

This  statement  of  the  present  and  the  past 
aims  and  results  of  secondary  school  wotk  in 
New  York,  as  related  to  the  larger  vocadcMial 
need  of  all  the  people,  is  generally  true  and 
will  be  evident  from  other  testimony  which  I 
shall  give. 

A  quotation  from  an  address  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Thomas,  supervisor  of  apprentices  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  railway  systcoi, 
will  give  meaning  to  the  work  of  the  poblk 
schools,  as  now  organized,  to  meet  the  present 
demand  of  industrial  education,  when  he  sajFS. 
"  There  is  nothing  that  will  take  the  place  of 
an  apprenticeship.  There  is  no  trade  sdiod 
or  training  school  in  the  country  that  wiS 
turn  out  young  men  or  boys  who  are  capabk 
of  entering  a  shop  and  competing  with  the 
average  mechanic;  while  they  may  be  tau^ 
considerable  book  learning,  Aeir  practical  in- 
struction must  of  necessity  be  limited.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  take  the  place  of  practicsl 
experience.  Manual  training  is  in  our  publk 
schools,  and  trade  schools  may  bring  out 
talent,  may  display  the  genius,  but  the  boy 
even  after  completing  such  a  course  has  no 
conception  of  time,  no  idea  of  the  practical 
use  of  jigs,  templets,  etc  If  a  boy's  mind  9 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  as  soon  as  he  grad- 
uates from  a  training  school,  he  can  enter  a 
modern  shop  and  can  work  along  side  of 
regular  journeymen,  competin|^  with  them,  he 
has  been  deceived." 

More  convincing  and  concrete  evidence  tiiaa 
the  testimony  of  representative  school  men 
and  commercial  men  are  the  various  contioio- 
tion  and  industrial  schools,  as  now  organized 
and  administered  in  and  out  of  the  public 
school  system.  They  have  not  and  are  not 
meeting  our  industrial  needs;  and,  if  I  inter- 
pret these  various  attempts  aright,  they  mean 
that  the  public  schools  have  not  been  sufi- 
ciently  vocationized  or  socialized  to  meet  die 
industrial  needs  of  their  own  product  in  its 
relation  to  immediate  service. 

May  I  say  that  all  of  these  schools  have 
done  and  are  doing  an  excellent  work  indns- 
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trially  for  th«  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools, 
and  for  those  particularly  who  have  discon- 
tinued regular  school  work,  by  helping  them 
to  continue  or  to  complete  a  work  which 
should  have  been  completed,  while  they  were 
enroUed  as  regular  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
as  such.  My  thought  is  that  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  high  school  course  of  study  our 
graduates,  who  contemplate  an  industrial 
career,  should  be  a  finished  product,  and  step 
from  the  school  into  their  chosen  vocation. 

As  introductory  to  the  discussion  of  this 
jpart  of  our  problem,  I  can  do  no  better  than 
to  quote  from  several  eminent  authorities  in 
advancing  vocational  training  in  the  public 
schools,  especially  in  the  high  school.  C.  A. 
Frosser,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education, 
State  of  Massachusetts,  in  an  address  before 
the  Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, Bulletin  No.  13,  Part  III,  has  this  to 
say:  "The  whole  practice  in  the  American 
public  school  system  has  thus  far  been  based 
upon  the  theory  that  the  training  of  minors, 
under  18  years  of  age  at  least,  should  be 
directed  and  controlled  by  the  public.  This 
principle  seems  to  be  worthy  of  acceptance  in 
the  development  of  part-time  day  instruction 
for  pupils  between  14  and  18  years  of  age. 
To  the  extent  to  which  conditions  of  employ- 
ment will  permit,  the  practice  of  the  shop  m 
any  part-time  scheme  should  be  suggested 
and  directed  by  the  school,  to  the  end  that 
instruction  in  the  principles  and  the  arts  of 
industry  may  be  effectively  correlated  and  the 
child  receive  a  vocational  training  that  will 
grive  breadth  and  thoroughness  and  adapt- 
abflity." 

His  definition  of  vocational  education  is 
good,  when  he  says:  "Vocational  education 
is  education  that  has  for  its  controlling  pur- 
pose the  fitting  of  persons  of  either  sex  for 
definite  callings  or  pursuits.  Practically  all 
callings  may  be  classified  as  professional,  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  industrial,  household 
and  marine  or  nautical  When  vocational 
education  fits  for  law,  medicine,  theology, 
teaching,  engineering,  etc.,  we  call  it  pro- 
fessional education.  When  vocational  educa- 
tion fits  for  service  in  business,  we  call  it 
commercial  education.  When  vocational  edu- 
cation fits  for  wage-earning  or  productive 
work  on  the  farm,  we  call  it  agricultural  edu- 
cation. When  vocational  education  fits  for 
trades,  crafts  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  in- 
cluding the  occupation  of  girls  and  women 
carried  on  in  workshops,  we  call  it  industrial 
education.  When  vocational  education  fits 
for  occupation  connected  with  the  household, 
we  call  it  household  education.  When  edu- 
cation fits  for  occupation  connected  with  the 
sea,  we  call  it  marme  or  nautical  education. 
The  emphasis  in  vocational  education  should 
be  along  the  line  of  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  household  pursuits." 

Dr.  Snedden  in  discussing  this  question  in 
the  same  convention  said  in  part :  "  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  all  successful  voca- 
tional education  involves  two  fundamental 
aspects,  viz.,  practice,  and  the  study  of  prac- 
tice as  related  to  theory.    The  second  part  of 


this  education  can  be  given  under  school  con- 
ditions; the  first  part  must  be  obtained  under 
shop,  field  or  household  conditions,  or  wher- 
ever it  is  that  men  learn  to  do  effective  work. 
In  several  lines  of  productive  enterprise, 
vocational  education,  partly  supported  by  the 
State  now  seems  inevitable.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  highest  importance,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  and  of  efficiency,  that 
both  the  school  and  the  workshop  be  enlisted 
in  the  fullest  possible  measure.  The  time  has 
arrived  for  a  candid  examination  of  the  whole 
question." 

Again,  let  me  quote  from  the  circular  on 
vocational  education  by  Arthur  D.  Dean  in 
coming  closer  to  my  story :  "  The  problem  of 
training  children  to  take  their  place  in  the 
world's  work  demands  that  the  child  be  placed 
in  a  working  environment,  and  the  greater 
the  resemblance  between  the  present  and  fu- 
ture fields  of  activity  the  more  effective  the 
training  received.  Industrial  arts  not  being  a 
matter  of  textbook  or  recitation  but  rather  a 
reproduction  of  processes,  furnish  the  pupils 
a  rich  industrial  experience,  develop  adapt- 
ability through  workmg  over,  under  and  with 
others,  and  habituate  pupils  in  a  degree  to 
such  planning  of  work,  estimating  of  cost  and 
economizing  of  materials  as  the  outside  world 
will  eventually  require." 

A  brief  quotation  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
is  in  place  at  this  time.  "  The  plan  (of  indus- 
trial education)  recommended  by  the  great 
industrial  associations  and  what  is  now  in 
active  operation  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  York,  Penna.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  several  other  manufacturing  centers  is 
termed  the  co-operative  system,  under  which 
boys  are  given  part-time  instruction  in  factory 
work  and  nart-time  in  schools.  Heretofore 
boys  who  have  secured  employment  in  shops 
were  compelled  to  leave  school  entirely.  The 
new  plan  continues  their  education,  and  at  the 
same  time  enables  them  to  earn  a  living.  It 
is  a  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  new  order 
of  things  that  both  employer  and  employe 
cordially  favor  this  attempt  to  increase  the 
skill  and  the  citizenship  of  our  youth." 

I  might  quote  from  labor  leaders  to  prove 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  this  plan  of 
vocational  or  industrial  training  in  sentiments 
like  this :  "  Nothing  but  a  thorough  Industrial 
Education  and  understanding  of  economic  in- 
terest in  society,  can  lead  the  necessary  union 
between  capital  and  labor,  and  give  peace  and 
prosperity  to  the  present  disturbed  and  suffer- 
ing industrial  world.  The  manufacturers  must 
cease  to  spell  efficiency  with  the  letters 
^p-e-e-d;  the  employe  must  cease  to  accuse 
the  manufacturers  of  spelling  it  g-r-e-e-d." 

Co-operative  Industrial  Education,  as  re- 
cently inaugurated  in  the  York  High  School, 
has  been  inspired  by  and  modeled  after  the 
Fitchburg  Plan.  I  should  be  glad  to  allow  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hunter,  Director  of  the  Industrial  De- 
partment of  the  Fitchburg  High  School,  to 
tell  the  story  for  us,  as  he  has  told  it  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  13,  Part  3,  but  space  will  not  permit 
for  as  I  see  it,  he  has  done  more  in  the  organi- 
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zation  and  administration  of  this  particular 
work  than  any  other  person. 

The  two  year  co-operative  course  of  study 
in  school  and  shop  in  the  Cincinnati  high 
schools  is  similar  to  the  Fitchburg  Plan  in 
organization  and  administration.  But  students 
who  are  not  admitted  to  these  co-operative 
courses  after  a  two-months  trial,  or  who  are 
not  permitted  to  do  so  for  other  reasons,  may 
receive  pay  for  full  time  and  attend  Continua- 
tion Schools  one  half-day  a  week  at  public 
expense  without  loss  of  wages  until  their  ap- 
prenticeship is  completed.  In  the  Machine 
Shop  Continuation  School  the  work  continues 
for  "  48  weeks  a  year,  eight  hours  a  day,  four 
and  one-half  days  a  week,  besides  two  half- 
days  which  are  spent  by  the  teachers  in  visit- 
ing the  boys  in  the  shops,  seeing  conditions 
under  which  they  work,  consulting  the  fore- 
men about  the  needs  of  the  boys,  and  getting 
ideas  and  materials  for  their  guidance  in  teach- 
ing. This  is  an  essential  part  of  their  work, 
for  there  is  no  handed-down  course  of  study 
as  yet.  It  must  be  worked  out  as  they  go 
along.  In  September  of  this  year  a  Printers' 
Continuation  School  was  opened  in  Cincinnati. 
As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  printed  matter 
describing  the  industrial  work  in  the  high- 
sdiools  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  so  we  must  leave 
it  for  your  personal  investigation,  if  you  are 
interested. 

You  will  have  noted  the  limitation  of  this 
co-operative  education  to  the  madiine  shop 
and  the  school,  since  the  want  of  intelligent 
and  skilled  mechanics  seems'  greatest  in  this 
particular  vocation.  But  who  can  say  what 
the  possibilities  of  this  olan  of  education  will 
be,  when  finally  woiked  out,  in  touching  all 
the  vocations  connected  with  the  shop,  the 
farm  and  the  household,  and  their  allied  activi- 
ties ?  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  latest  educa- 
tional movement  along  specific  industrial  lines 
we  are  approaching,  and  will  more  fully 
realize  the  educational  aims  for  the  many  in- 
stead of  the  few,  by  bringing  to  pass  a  greater 
industrial  efficiency,  a  better  social  service,  a 
better  citizenship  and  let  us  hope  a  larger, 
freer  and  more  contented  life  among  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  as  well  as  a  more  sympathetic 
and  normal  relationship  between  capital  and 
labor. 

Who  doubts  the  crying  need  for  greater 
industrial  efficiency  and  a  better  understanding 
in  the  educational  aims  noted  above?  What 
the  schools  and  the  shops,  farms,  and  homes 
have  not  accomplished  separately  or  working 
independently,  let  us  hope  they  will  accom- 
plish by  the  co-operation  of  all,  especially  the 
school  and  the  shop. 

In  a  survey  of  the  educational  renaissance 
for  a  better  social  and  economic  adjustment 
in  industrial  education.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  broad-minded  and  generous  attitude  of  all 
parties  concerned— educational  thinkers,  labor 
leaders,  manufacturers  and  workmen.  Never 
in  any  educational  reaction  or  advance  has 
there  been  such  a  universal  harmony  as  in  this 
vocational  concept  and  movement,  which 
augurs  well  for  its  ultimate  and  general 
success. 

The  labor  leaders  and  employers  of  labor 


are  not  willing  to  promote  industrial  effideni 
at  the  expense  of  a  larger  and  better  soai 
and  political  service.  Therefore,  they  saj  tk 
boy  is  better  cared  for,  and  better  traind  ii 
school  for  his  larger  future  welfare  while  te 
is  learning  his  trade  than  he  would  be  in  i 
shop,  or  a  shop  plus  an  apprenticeship  sAsd 
in  connection  with  the  shop.  They  have  ixA 
in  the  public  schools  for  the  work  they  bie 
done  in  general  culture  and  a  larger  Ek 
They  would  supplement  the  work  of  pt 
schools  and  co-operate  with  them  in  prooiotBl 
an  industrial  efficiency  which  each  party,  a- 
aided,  is  unable  to  do.  They  have  f»th  k 
their  ability  to  do  the  part  of  the  work  to  te 
assumed  by  them,  and  a  like  faith  in  the 
superior  ability  of  the  schools  to  do  tfadr  fsi 
of  the  work. 

After  stating  the  real  needs  of  the  indi^ 
trial  world  to  the  schoolmen,  the  employer « 
labor  is  willing  to  allow  the  schools  to  votk 
out  the  theoretical  side  of  an  industrial  cte- 
tion  in  the  methods  of  work  and  schod  af 
ministration,  as  Mr.  Hunter  has  well  said  it 
connection  with  the  organization  of  the  Rid!- 
bur^  work. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  fuller  discosskiDaC 
the  larger  social  and  economic  as  well  as  pe^ 
sonal  advantages  which  associate  themsdwi 
with  vocational  education  in  the  broadest  ai 
fullest  outlook,  such  as  is  given  in  GtOefieil 
book  on  "  Vocational  Education."  For  4t 
best  current  literature  on  the  subject  as » 
results  already  attained,  and  tending,  write  II 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotioo « 
Industrial  Education  20  West  44th  Stre& 
New  York  City,  which  has  issued  thirtat 
bulletins  on  this  subject,  any  or  all  of  «*>* 
may  be  had  for  the  asking  and  to  the  last  ot 
which  I  have  made  especial  reference.  « 
conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  studifli^ 
avoided  mention  of  Co-operative  IndnSM 
Education. 

Our  work  in  York  is  very  promising.  We 
have  extended  the  privileges  of  taking  up  ^ 
work  to  all  the  boys  in  the  school,  with  t^ 
result  that  58  first-year  boys,  39  sccood-yaf 
boys,  I  third  3rear  student,  and  one  gradJag 
have  elected  this  course.  We  started  the  ««* 
as  a  double  course  in  the  first-year,  wfaiA  a 
all  school  work,  and  in  the  second  year,  vMci 
is  school  and  shop  work,  doing  practicaliT  tlie 
same  industrial  work  directly  relatine  to  tbe 
shop.  The  academic  or  general  work  ifl  ^ 
course  is  the  same  as  the  regular  courses » 
is  done  b-^  the  regular  teachers  of  these  s* 
jects  while  the  specific  work  is  done  by  Ik 
supervisor  of  industrial  education,  who  to 
school  work  part  of  each  day  and  visits  w 
shot)  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  on.S'J?' 
dav.  There  is  splendid  inspiration^  in  «* 
work,  and  with  a  very  limited  experience  ij 
can  earnestly  commend^  and  recomaiend  » 
wherever  the  local  conditions  will  permit 

In  York  we  have  planned  the  work  for  ti* 
years  all  of  which  is  in  the  making  is  dc^* 
but  to  be  accurate  I  should  say  that  we  baj* 
changed  the  course  slightly,  in  the  fi'^jS 
second  years  as  compared  with  the  same  f*j 
at  Fitchburg,  as  follows :  Our  first  year  eg 
school  worl^    English   5   periods  per  *<*' 
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arithmetic,  tables  and  shop  problems  5;  Con- 
crete geometry  5;  algebra  5;  freehand  and 
mechanical  drawing  10— total  30  periods. 
Second  year,  school  and  shop  work:  English, 
5  periods;  algebra,  5;  geometry,  s;  physics,  5; 
mechanism  and  machines  and  shop  proUems, 
10;  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  10 — 
total  40  periods.  The  work  in  first-year 
arithmetic,  second-year  mechanics,  and  draw- 
ing is  in  charge  of  the  supervisor.  As  in- 
timated before,  the  regular  work  somewhat 
modified,  is  done  by  the  regular  teachers. 

The  work,  as  far  as  I  have  observed  it,  is  a 
beautiful  study  in  the  correlation  of  studies 
to  work,  the  work  of  the  school  room  in  large 
part  growing  out  of  real  conditions  out  of 
school  which  lends  itself  to  a  process  of  elimi- 
nation in  non-essentials,  a  most  hopeful  out- 
look for  much  secondary  school  work;  and  I 
believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
industrial  work  we  are  now  attempting  to  do 
will  receive  full  recognition  and  entrance 
credits  in  the  higher  institutions  which  offer 
tedmical  courses. 

Prof.  A.  M.  Snvder,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  next  read  a  paper  on 

DELINQUENT  CHILDREN^  WITH  MORE  EMPHA- 
SIS ON  THE  REMEDY  THAN  ON  THE  CAUSE. 

Weber  says,  "As  long  as  there  is  no  exact 
definition  of  the  notion  of  God,  a  man  has  as 
much  riprht  to  espouse  atheism  as  theism. 
Theism,  if  by  God  is  meant  the  one  indivisible 
Providence  that  governs  the  world;  atheism, 
if  we  mean  those  anthropomorphic  beings 
with  whom  the  Greek  imagination  peopled 
Olympus.''  The  main  thing  therefore  in  our 
dixussioD  of  this  subject  is  to  come  to  some 
agreement  as  to  the  term  "delinquent  pupils" 
and  clearly  define  it  The  question  immedi- 
ately arises.  What  meaning  (fad  the  committee 
who  formulated  the  programme  have  in  mind 
for  the  term  "  delinquent "  ?  Did  they  on  the 
one  hand  assume  the  term  to  be  synonymous 
with  retardation,  and  therefore  mean  by  de- 
linquent pupils  all  such  as  for  some  reason  or 
odier  fail  to  keep  up  with  their  grade,  or 
shall  we  interpret  it  in  its  now  commonly 
accepted  psychological  and  legal  sense  as  in- 
cluding all  such  children  as  commit  offences 
either  against  the  laws  or  the  customs  of 
society  and  therefore  not  necessarily  synony- 
mous with  retardation? 

Fortunately,  whether  we  assume  the  first 
or  the  last  interpretation  of  the  term  delin- 
quent the  whole  problem  seems  to  be  summed 
np  in  CampbeU's  famous  words,  "Crimes 
are  faults  writ  large,  and  idiocy  is  but  the 
extreme  of  dullness." 

In  connection  with  the  former  Morrow's 
tabulation  of  the  conduct  of  3,012  boys  ranging 
from  eleven  t6  eighteen  years  of  age  is  venr 
significant  Classifying  them  in  groups  of  good, 
had  and  indifferent,  according  to  the  teacher's 
estimate  he  found  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
74  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  of  good  behavior, 
at  eleven  70  per  cent.,  at  seventeen  69  per  cent, 
and  at  fourteen  only  58  per  cent  In  posi- 
tively bad  conduct  the  maximum  was  reached 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  thirteen  and  four- 


teen were  just  a  least  bit  better.  But  it  im- 
proved at  sixteen,  seventeen  and  eighteen.  In 
other  words,  "Conduct  was  good  at  eleven, 
declined  at  twelve  and  thirteen,  sank  to  its 
worst  at  fourteen,  then  improved  in  yearly 
increments  which  did  not  differ  much,  and  at 
seventeen  was  nearly  as  good  as  at  eleven,  and 
at  eighteen  four  points  better." 

From  such  facts  as  these  it  is  evident  that 
the  pubescent  boy  and  girl  are  not  wholly 
responsible  for  their  delinquent  acts.  The 
various  physiolo^cal  changes  which  the  body 
undergoes  at  this  time  place  both  body  and 
mind  in  an  unstable  equilibrium.  The  moral 
and  non-moral  are  at  constant  war  with  each 
other,  and  even  under  a  constant  perfect  en- 
vironment innate  anti-social  instincts  fre- 
quently gain  the  supremacy. 

The  child  is  bom  with  a  certain  amount  of 
innate  potential  capabilities  which  are  neither 
social  or  anti-sociaL  It  is  bom  with  a  nervous 
mechamsm  which  is  capable  of  responding  to 
its  environment  through  impulsive  motor  dis- 
charges which  are  entirely  outside  the  control 
of  consciousness.  In  all  such  activities  con- 
sciousness is  only  a  concomitant  factor,  not  a 
controlling  factor.  It  is  the  peculiar  something 
which  stamps  the  experience  as  pleasant  or 
unpleasant,  and  in  the  light  of  which  future 
responses  to  the  same  stimulus  are  determined. 
If,  therefore,  such  psychic  experiences  produce 
pleasant  sensations,  they  tend  toward  augment- 
ing the  activities  which  at  first  were  entirely 
impulsive.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  the  con- 
scious effect  is  unpleasant,  gradual  inhibition 
of  th  r  activity  is  the  result 

During  the  period  of  infancy  all  the  reac- 
tions of  the  child  to  its  environment  are 
almost  entirely  instinctive.  During  childhood 
past  experience  is  beginning  to  play  a  more 
dominant  part,  and  habits  are  being  formed, 
which  tend  toward  making  the  child  a  more 
or  less  mental  automaton.  The  working 
capital,  i  e.,  the  latent  possibilities  which  have 
been  furnished  by  heredity,  is  now  being 
arranged  and  set  in  order  through  conscious 
experiences  which  are  wholly  dependent  upcm 
the  kind  of  environment  to  which  the  child  is 
subjected.  If  it  is  bom  into  an  English-speak- 
ing family  it  will  speak  the  English  language 
with  its  customs  and  habits.  If  into  a 
French-speaking  family,  the  French  language 
with  its  customs  and  habits.  Or  if  in  certam 
sections  of  Pennsylvania,  he  will  no  doubt 
have  the  more  or  less  euphonious  twang,  char- 
acteristic of  such  sections,  as  well  as  their 
customs  and  habits. 

Then  ^adually  as  the  child  develops  there 
blend  with  these  home  and  family  customs 
and  characteristics  the  experiences  resulting 
from  contact  with  the  community  in  genersu 
of  which  he  now  forms  a  part  So  that  now 
the  habits  formed  are  the  results  of  bis  com- 
posite experiences  with  a  community  as  a 
whole.  He  now  gradually  learns  to  read,  he 
attends  various  social  gatherings,  he  attends 
church  and  Sunday  School,  various  dramatic 
and  musical  entertainments,  athletic  games, 
and  if  the  community  is  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  moving  picture 
shows  he  will  be  sure  to  attend  them.    So  we 
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might  go  on,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show 
that  now  his  experiences  which  are  moulding 
him  into  an  individual  citizen  are  exceedingly 
complex.  The  home  alone  is  no  more  wholly 
responsible  for  either  the  physical,  mental  or 
moral  condition  of  the  child.  At  each  par- 
ticular moment  of  the  child's  life  his  adapta- 
tion and  kind  of  response  to  his'  environment 
is  always  determined  by  the  co-operation  of 
two  forces,  (i)  his  innate  inheritance,  and 
(2)  the  combined  effect  of  all  his  past  experi- 
ences upon  such  inheritance. 

The  chald,  as  well  as  the  youth  and  the 
adult,  is  undoubtedly  a  resultant  product  of 
these  two  factors.  This  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  fatalisHL  What  it  means  is  that  the  pupils 
under  our  care  and  instruction  are  not  wholly 
responsible  for  either  their  physical  or  mental 
or  moral  condition,  but  that  they  are  the  com- 
bined product  of  the  parents,  th€  home,  the 
school  and  the  community. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  interpret  the  term 
"delinquent"  in  either  its  truef  scientific  and 
psychological  sense,  as  an  infringement  upon 
the  statutory  or  customary  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  school,,  home  or  community,  or 
in  its  more  popular  interpretation  as  synony- 
mous with  retardation,  the  basis  for  an 
effective  remedy  is  the  same. 

Since  all  but  two  of  the  answers  to  my 
questionnaire  put  the  latter  interpretation  on 
the  term  delinquent,  and  there  bemg  no  sepa- 
rate paper  on  the  subject  of  retardation,  I 
shall  treat  the  subject  alntost  entirely  as 
synonymous  with  retardation,  and  in  so  far 
deviate  from  its  true  psychological  meaning, 
touching  in  part  upon  its  kindred  subject 
elimination. 

A  very  potent  factor  to  be  considered, 
which  is  responsible  for  no  mean  proportion  of 
retardation  and  especially  elimination,  is  the 
now  almost  universal  practise  of  classifying  all 
students  on  the  basis  of  mentality.  Such  a 
classification  is  at  best,  more  or  less  adjust- 
ing the  child  to  the  cirriculum  instead  of 
adjusting  the  curriculum  to  the  child.  In 
essence  it  is  making  the  curriculum  of  prime 
importance.  It  thus  frequently  happens  that 
a  post-pubescent  boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
is  put  in  the  same  class  and  section  with  a 
pre-pubescent  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  Far 
better  than  such  a  classification  is  that  of  a 
chronological  division,  as  far  as  feasible.  But 
even  such  a  classification  lacks  perfect  adjust- 
ment, and  especially  is  this  true  during  the 
adolesent  period. 

Dr.  Crampton,  in  his  adolescent  study  of 
4,800  boys  enrolled)  in  the  New  York  City  high 
schools  found  that  the  age  of  pubescence 
varies  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  eighteen 
years.  At  12^/^  already  60  per  cent,  belonged 
to  the  post-pubescent  class,  69  per  cent,  be- 
longed to  the  pre-pubescent,  the  remaining  25 
per  cent,  to  the  pubescent.  At  thirteen  years 
55  per  cent,  were  pre-pubescent,  26  per  cent, 
pubescent,  and  18  per  cent,  post-pubescent  At 
13V2  years  41  per  cent,  belonj^ed  to  the  pre- 
pubescent  class,  28  per  cent,  to  the  pubescent 
and  31  per  cent,  to  the  post-pubescent.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  approximately  K  were  still 
pre-pubescent  and  4  per  cent,  less  than  half 


belonged  to  the  post-pubescent  class.  At  I4H» 
60  per  cent  to  the  post-pubescent,  and  still  16 
per  cent  belonged  to  the  pre-pubescent  class. 
At  15  years  9  per  cent,  still  belonged  to  the 
pre-pubescent  class,  and  not  untU  dgfateeo 
years  of  age  had  all  matured  On  this  sasse 
basis  and  characteristic  ages,  the  post-pubo- 
cent  were  more  than  53  per  cent,  heavict, 
10  per  cent,  taller,  and  33  per  cent  stronger 
than  the  pre-pubescent 

But  to  fully  appreciate  the  significanoe  of 
this  great  disparity  between  the  chronological 
and  physiological  age  of  the  adolescent  in  fixa- 
tion to  classification,  retardation  and  deliD- 
quency,  we  must  also  briefly  note  the  struc- 
tural and  functional  changes  that  take  place 
during  this  period  On  the  stmctuial  side 
during  the  early  part  of  this  period  it  seeins 
as  though  nature  conserves  most  of  the  cncrgaF 
for  the  rapid  developnKnt  and  changes  botk 
in  size  and  capacity  of  the  internal  organs. 
The  nervous  mechanism  becomes  rapidly  more 
complex  through  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  association  fibres.  These  de- 
cided changes  in  the  physical  nature  of  ^ 
boy  and  girl  tend  undoubtedly  to  make  ttds 
the  most  critical  period  in  all  childhood.  It  is 
a  period  "when  the  possibilities  for  ps^xhical 
arrest  are  as  numerous  as  are  the  possibilities 
of  growth."  Frequently  there  is  a  more  or 
less  general  arrest,  the  cause  of  which  may  be 
beyond  the  control  of  the  teacher.  To  thfe 
class  belong  the  listless,  the  apathetic,  the  io* 
different,  the  dull  students.  Among  the 
remedial  causes  producing  this  general  arrest 
are  mal-adjustment  of  the  student  to  his  woric. 
intellectual  confusion  due  to  lack  of  proper 
mental  assimilation,  emotional  waste  doe  to 
worry  and  excessive  fatigue. 

There  may  be  an  arrest  in  the  power  of 
mentation.  Among  its  symptoms  are  "vague- 
ness of  expressions,  diffusion  and  incoherence 
of  ideas,  and  impracticable  and  visionary  no- 
tions." Among  the  primary  causes  produdi^ 
this  mental  congestion  is  the  lack  of  concrete 
teaching  and  over-crowded  curricula,  in  the 
first  year  especially.  So  that  even  the  othw^* 
wise  norma]  student  may  become  arrested  io 
mental  development  and  to  that  degree 
retarded. 

On  account  of  the  emotional  instability  the 
feeling  in  regard  to  self  frequently  becomes 
perturbed,  and  thus  becomes  a  secondaiy 
factor  in  retardation.  This  may  take  two 
forms,  either  exaggerated  self-regard  or  ex- 
aggerated self -depreciation.  Among  the  sym^ 
toms  of  the  former  are  self-conceit,  boast- 
fulness,  contentiousness.  ^  etc..  and  of  dje 
latter,  self -distrust,  shrinking  from  difBcakies, 
over-sensitivenesS;  and  suspicions.  Amon^ 
the  causes  contributing  to  this  mal-devekp- 
ment  are  such  factors  as  excessive  emulation. 
the  marking  system,  class  honors,  wrongly 
assigned  tasks,  discouragements,  harshness^  etc. 
As  Dawson  says,  "The  school  should  ncftber 
stimulate  nor  wound  the  student's  pride  un- 
duly.   It  is  the  very  center  of  soul's  gravity.* 

Another  and  very  important  factor  prodoc- 
ing  retardation  I  mention  with  some  dinidence, 
on  account  of  its  frequent  nus-interpretatwo- 
I  have   reference  to  precocious  development 
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in  the  sexual  life.    It  is  the  one  subject  for  | 
the  information  of  which  the  adolescent  boy 
especially  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
Parents  and  teachers  alike  are  in  this  con- 
nection guilty  of  a  gross  neglect  of  duty. 

It  is  a  well  proven  fact  that  precocious  de- 
velopment of  the  sexual  life  tends  toward 
arrested  development  in  bodily  growth.  But 
this  is  no  less  true  in  its  baneful  effects  on 
the  mental  and  psychic  life.  Since,  in  the 
biological  evolution  as  we  go  up  the  scale  of 
animal  life,  the  length  of  life  between  birth 
and  sexual  maturity  is  simultaneously  increas- 
ing, precocity  in  this  connection  is  undoubtedly 
a  step  toward  atavism.  And  our  reticence  on 
this  most  important  subject  for  the  adolescent, 
is  undoubtediy  responsible  for  a  large  per  cent. 
of  adolescent  delinquency  and  retardation. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  class  of  boys 
and  girls,  whose  emotional  instability  puts 
them  into  the  class  of  storm  and  stress. 
Possibly  many  of  the  cases  of  ^udden  self- 
demotion  from  the  class  of  the  excellent  to 
the  class  of  the  mediocre  or  even  failures,  so 
frequently  met  during  this  period,  could  be 
obviated  through  proper  guidance  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  teachers.  It  is  no  doubt  im- 
portant that  "the  social  environment  of  the 
school  life,  example  and  precept  of  parents 
and  teachers,  and  subject-matter  of  education 
should  combine  to  prolong  the  ripening  process 
of  sexual  adolescence." 

Of  the  forty  blanks  returned  in  answer  to 
the  158  copies  of  the  questionnaire  I  sent  out, 
only  15  attempted  to  state  the  causes  for  re- 
tardation on  the  basis  of  percentages;  and  of 
these  only  two  claimed  a  rather  close  approxi- 
mation to  a  correct  percentage  evaluation  for 
each  cause.  So  that  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
records  kept  in  this  connection  are  far  from 
complete. 

Added  to  this  difficulty  are  the  variations 
in  degree  of  the  causes  mentioned  as  re- 
spons£le  for  retardation  in  different  sections 
of  the  state.  It  is  obvious  that  with  so  varied 
a  population  and  different  industrial  and  social 
surroundings  the  causes  for  retardation  also 
vary.  But  there  is  enough  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  some  of  the  causes  to 
place  them  in  a  group  by  itself,  which  I  shall 
call  the  primarv  causes. 

Of  these  sickness  as  a  cause  for  retarda- 
tion varied  from  5  to  50  per  cent.,  with  an 
average  of  25.5  per  cent.    Irregular  attendance 
varied  from  15  to  30  per  cent.,  with  an  aver- 
age of  22  per  cent.    Judging  iFrom  investiga- 
tion I  am  inclined   to  believe   this  to  be  a 
verv   close   and    correct   approximation.     In- 
diflPcrence  on  the  part  of  the  parents  varied 
from  10  to  25  per  cent,  with  an  average  of 
!  i6i  per  cent    Poor  teaching  as  a  cause  of 
I  retardation  varied   from   10  to  20  per  cent, 
I  ^th  an  average  of  12  per  cent    Inadequate 
preparation    from    10   to   20   per   cent.,    with 
tverage  of  14  per  cent.    Inability  on  the  part 
Of  the  student  from  10  to  40  per  cent.,  with  an 
tverage  of  20  per  cent.    Athletics,   dancing, 
wys'  clubs,  social  attractions,  etc.,  varied  from 
10  to  so  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of  35  per 
tent.    Lack  of  application  from  15  to  55  per 
*cnt.,  with  an  average  of  33  per  cent.    Assist- 


ance needed  at  home  from  15  to  75  per  cent, 
with  an  average  of  45  per  cent.  These  nine 
causes  seem  to  be  the  most  essential  for  our 
consideration. 

Among  the  secondaiy  causes  assigned  are 
truancy,  lack  of  clothing,  visiting,  malnutri- 
tion, bad  roads,  depravity  of  pupils,  timidity, 
tobacco,  breeding  (meaning  I  presume 
heredity),  physical  defect,  workinp^  out  of 
school  hours,  etc.,  averaging  approximately  10 
per  cent.  Arranp;ing  the  primary  causes  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  and  on  a  per- 
centage basis  we  have:  Assistance  needed  at 
home,  20;  athletics,  dancing,  boys'  clubs,  social 
attractions,  etc.,  15;  lack  of  application,  14; 
sickness,  11;  irregular  attendance,  10;  in- 
ability, 9;  indifference  of  parents,  7;  inade- 
quate preparation,  6;  poor  teaching,  5;  mis- 
cellaneous, 3. 

What  now  can  be  done  to  off-set  these 
causes  for  retardation  and  elimination  of  our 
high  school  pupils?  A  moment's  reflection 
shows  that  only  four  of  these  causes  are  not 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  schools. 
These  are,  assistance  needed  at  home,  sickness, 
inability,  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
parents.  This  means  that  the  cause  for  only 
47  per  cent,  of  the  retardation  in  the  high 
school  is  beyond  the  direct  control  of  the 
teachers.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
no  mean  percentage  of  these  cases  can  be 
corrected  through  indirect  means,  and,  by 
proper  tact  and  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  principal,  the  47  per  cent  can  be 
reduced  considerably.  Of  these  four  causes 
"assistance  needed  at  home"  and  "indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  parents  "  can  be  con- 
sidered simultaneously  since  they  usually  are 
co-operative. 

In  an  investigation  on  the  cause  of  leaving 
conducted  by  a  supervisor  of  schools  in  one  of 
the  south-central  states,  it  vtras  found  that 
approximately  ^  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
18  per  cent,  of  the  girls  leave  school  to  go 
to  work.  Further  investigation  showed  tlwit 
of  the  ^  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  left  to  go 
to  worl^  more  than  half  were  in  the  first  half 
of  the  class  in  ability.  Hence  retardation 
was  not  the  cause  of  their  elimination.  "Of 
their  parents  21  per  cent  were  above  medium 
in  wealth,  many  were  not  poor,  and  many 
more  could  have  remained  if  there  had  been 
sufficient  desire.  In  reality  only  19  per  cent 
of  the  boys  who  left  school  really  had  to  help 
support  the  family."  If  lack  of  interest  in 
high  school  work  has  such  a  baneful  effect  on 
the  pupil  of  more  than  average  ability,  what 
will  it  be  in  its  effect  on  the  dullard  and 
mentallv  retarded? 

In  regard  to  sickness  as  a  retarding  factor, 
no  doubt  it  also  can  be  lessened  through  more 
perfect  medical  inspection  and  proper  health 
supervision,  instruction  in  diet  and,  for  high 
schools  especially,  the  reduction  of  fatigue  to 
a  minimum  through  appropriate  exercises. 
During  the  adolescent  period,  when  so  much 
energy  is  needed  for  the  proper  structural 
development  of  the  boy  and  girl,  not  only  is 
the  pupil  more  readily  fatigued  but  he  now 
becomes  susceptible  to  adult  diseases  and  ail- 
ments, all  of  which  need  careful  consideration. 
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A«  to  "  inability,"  if  it  be  true  that  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent  of  retardation  in  the  high 
schools  is  due  to  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  it  means  that  high  school  courses 
should  contain  more  electives  in  the  line  of 
practical  work.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
courses  are  to  be  made  much  easier  but  they 
should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  all  grades 
of  mentality. 

One  method  of  dealing  with  these  retarded 
and  dull  pupils  is  to  follow  the  method  of 
an  8th  grade  teacher  who  said,  "We  get  rid 
of  all  those  of  mediocre  ability  by  working 
them  out,  and  thus  save  a  class  of  choice 
intellects  for  the  high  school"  But  when  boys 
are  just  entering  die  adolescent  period,  how 
shall  we  know  which  are  the  ones  with  choice 
intellects?  Maybe  the  boy  who  was  asked-  by 
the  Superintendent  what  the  trouble  was  that 
he  was  not  getting  along  with  a  certain 
teacher  hit  upon  the  correct  answer  when-  he 
said,  ''She  just  don't  know  what  a  kid  likes; 
that's  the  trouble." 

Such  a  teacher  would  get  rid  of  a  Charles 
Darwin,  who  was  incapable  of  mastering  any 
language;  and  his  father  once  said  to  him, 
"You  care  for  nothing  but  shooting,  dogs, 
and  rat-catching,  and  you  will  be  a  disgrace 
to  yourself  and  all  your  family."  William  H. 
Seward'^s  teacher  once  reported  to  his  father 
that  he  was  too  stupid  to  learn.  Patrick 
Henry  was  too  idle  and  too  much  interested  in 
field  sports  to  gain  advantage  from  the  oppor- 
tunities thrown  in  his  way,  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
at  twelve  was  extremely  inattentive  to  his 
studies  and  stood  very  low  in  his  school.  So 
little  ability  did  he  show  that  at  fifteen  he  was 
taken  out  of  school  and  put  to  work  upon  the 
farm.  Robert  Fulton  was  a  dullard  because 
his  mind  was  filled  with  thoughts  about  other 
things  than  his  studies;  and  the  birch  rod 
became  a  frequent  persuader.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith's teacher  in-  his  early  childhood  thought 
him  one  of  the  dullest  boys  that  she  had  ever 
tried  to  teach.  She  said  he  was  impenetrably 
stupid.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  at  ten  years  of 
age  according  to  his  sister  was  a  poor  writer, 
a  miserable  speller,  with  a  thick  utterance,  a 
bashful  manner  which  seemed  like  stolid 
stupidity.  As  a  boy  James  Watt  was  the  butt 
of  his  playmates  who  jeered  at  his  dullness. 
David  Hume's  mother  said  of  him,  "  Our 
Davie's  a  fine,  good-natured  crater,  but  un- 
common wake-minded." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  hot-beds  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  which  some  plants  have  grown 
so  tall  that  they  touch  the  glass  and  gradually 
become  dwarfed.  What  should  be  done  is  to 
transplant  them  into  a  bed  adapted  to  their 
size.  Just  so  with  high  school  boys  and  girls. 
Some  of  them  are  ill-adapted  to  the  only 
course  opened  to  Ihem,  and-  like  the  plants  they 
gradually  become  dwarfed  and  retarded. 
What  should  be  done,  is  to  transplant  them 
to  a  course  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  slow 
boy  and  girl  must  be  given  time.  They  should 
be  given  something  which  they  are  capable  of 
doing;  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  them  so  that  they  will  not  lose 
faith  in  themselves.  At  this  age  it  is  very 
essential  for  the  mental  and  moral  health  of 


the  boy  to  engage  in  something  in  whidi  be 
may  succeed.  So  that  the  evil  effects  of  mal- 
adjustment are  due  to  the  system  in  vogoe 
which  confines  them  to  a  dull  routine  of  wdaod 
failures. 

A  seven-year-old  boy  was  kept  in  the  fint 
grade  two  years  because,  as  his  teacher  said, 
he  was  too  dull  to  go  on.  The  superintendeot 
placed  him  under  another  teacher  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  leading  his  class*  In 
the  first  school  the  phonetic  method  was  used, 
which  is  adapted  to  auditory  memories.  As 
soon  as  the  visual  method  was  employed  he 
became  bright  This  typical  case  explains  the 
basis  of  one  phase  of  dullness.  In  most  of  oar 
educational  systems  very  little  attention  is  pdd 
to  the  discovery  whether  a  child  belongs  to  the 
visual,  auditory  or  motor-minded  type:  And 
yet  it  seems  as  though  boys  and  girls  who 
belong  decidedly  to  any  one  of  these  types  have 
psychically  very  little  in  common  with  ^ 
other  types. 

Another  factor  producing  mental  dullness  is 
the  rigidity  in  our  courses  of  study  and  dadl? 
programmes.  The  psychological  moment  ia 
mentation  is  undoubtedly  the  moment  of 
enthusiasm.  So  that  coercion  must  play  a  y^ 
insignificant  role  in  a  good  educational  schema 
It  is  asymmetrical  to  the  psychic  life. 

Is  it  therefore  not  possible  that  for  mai7  of 
our  boys  and  girls  "inability"  or  "moitii 
dullness"  is  sjmonymous  with  mal-adjustment? 
If  this  be  true,  it  naturally  follows  that  iHiq 
once  we  begin  to  study  the  individual  dx3d 
more  and  the  course  of  study  and  methods  of 
teaching  less,  we  will  have  made  a  great  sie^ 
in  educational  progress;  and  the  lo  per  cest. 
of  "  inability "  will  be  greatly  reduced.  So 
that  even  this  class  may  be  in  a  measure  at 
least  under  our  control. 

Of  the  remaining  five  primary  causes  of 
retardation,  "lack  of  application**  and  ''poor 
teaching"  may  also  be  considered  togetbe-- 
The  former  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  lack  of 
enthusiasm.  This  may  be  due  entirely  to  the 
fault  of  the  pupil  or  to  the  teacher  or  to  both. 
If  the  pupil  is  at  fault  the  causes  producni^ 
them  may  be  either  internal  or  external 
From  the  internal  side  the  causes  may  be 
physical  or  mental.  If  physical  they  may  be 
hereditary  or  acquired.  If  hereditary,  they 
are  no  doubt  beyond  our  control  and  need  vA 
be  further  considered  in  this  connection.  If 
they  are  acquired,  the  causes  may  be  doe  to 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  especially 
of  things  relative  to  the  adolesent  period,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Ii 
may  be  due  to  mal-nutrition,  which  one  super- 
intendent estimated  as  high  as  20  per  cent  It 
may  be  due  to  over-work  either  in  school  or 
out  of  school.  It  may  be  due  to  as  atMiomul 
interest  in  athletics,  social  attractions,  ftr,  id 
cases  where  the  pupil  fails  to  get  ^e  necessary 
amount  of  rest. 

Body  and  mind  are  very  closely  related  and 
anything  that  interferes  with  the  nonnal 
bodily  functions  will  to  that  degree  become  a 
factor  in  causing  retardation.  So  that  on  the 
mental  side  any  one  of  the  causes  just  referred 
too  may  produce  mental  lethargy.    And  be> 
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cause  of  lack  of  bodily  buoyancy,  lack  of  ap- 
plication is  almost  inevitable. 

Dr.  Hall,  in  an  address  before  the  N.  R  A. 
on  this  period,  said:  "Adolescence  is  a  period 
of  change  when  the  soul  is  everything  by  turns 
and  nothing  long:  It  explores  ue  whole 
gamut  of  feeling,  will  and  thought.  There 
are  spells  of  almost  invincible  laziness,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  and  restlessness  and  mobility, 
and  utter  silliness,  and  idiotic  nonsense,  inat- 
tentiveness,  suggestion  and  also  morbid  ob- 
stinancy  and  sympathy.  Super-sensitiveness  is 
succeeded  by  carelessness;  excessive  conscien- 
tiousness by  immorality."  "As  practical  sug- 
f^estions^"  he  says,  "make  the  school  interest- 
mg,  vital  rather  than  mechanical;  exercise  all 
the  powers  rather  than  memory  alone;  avoid 
strain  and  over-work." 

The  external  causes  may  be  very  varied, 
and,  as  applied  to  lack  of  application,  usually 
involve  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of 
factors;  and  the  mere  naentioning  of  some  of 
them  is  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Among  tlie  most 
important  of  these  causes  are  irregular  at- 
tendance, athletic  and  social  attractions,  poor 
teaching.  As  one  superintendent  said :  "  The 
change  in  organization  of  work  from  the  one 
teacher  to  the  departmental  ^lant  is  too  radical. 
The  pupils  need  to  feel  their  responsibility  to 
some  individual  teacher.  Lack  of  continuity 
of  subjects  from  the  granmiar  to  the  high 
school.  The  change  is  too  great,  the  student 
being  only  three  months  older."  Also,  lack 
of  adaptation  of  the  course  of  study,  too 
dognuttic  and  abstract  teaching,  misunder- 
standing between  teacher  and  student,  lack  of 
Smpathy  in  dealing  with  young  ^ople  on 
e  part  of  the  teacher,  lack  of  individual  hdp 
outside  the  recitation  period.  In  our  large  city 
high  schools  there  may  be  promiscuous  group- 
ing of  students  without  regard  to  either 
ability  and  progress  or  physiological  age,  lack 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  die  home,  bad 
companions,  and  lack  of  proper  exercise. 

Among  the  remedies  suggested  through  the 
questionnaire  are  the  following :  "  During  each 
period  of  day  have  teachers  to  assist  in  prepa- 
ration of  lessons.  Special  emphasis  and  com- 
mendation for  good  attenckmce.  Constant 
effort  to  awaken  public  sentiment  by  means  of 
various  educational  meetings.  Better  under- 
standing between  teacher  and  student  by 
private  talks.  A  careful  selection  of  courses 
of  studies  so  that  the  students  shall  appreciate 
the  real  worth  of  their  work.  State  course  of 
^udy  with  a  uniform  transfer  card.  A  de- 
linquent manual  training  school  for  grades 
particularly.  Grouping  pupils  according  to 
ability  and  progress,  particularly  the  first  year 
class.  Transfer  pupils  to  lines  of  work  which 
they  are  capsule  of  doing.  If  pupils  are  doing 
all  they  are  capable  of  promote  regardless  of 

S'ade.  Interviews  with  parents,  school  regu- 
^  tion  of  all  gymnastics  and  athletics,  group- 
ing the  social  hfe  about  tiie  school  in  form  of 
school  socials,  plays,  etc" 

Supt  Richey  reports  the  following:  "We 
have  reduced  the  percentage  of  delinquents 
from  !f)  per  cent,  in  the  freshman  class  to  less 
than  six  per  cent. ;  in  the  sophmore  class  from 
M  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent;  m  the  junior  class 


it  has  been  reduced  from  20  per  cent  to  4  per 
cent ;  and  in  the  senior  class  from  15  per  cent 
to  I  per  cent  It  has  been  accomphshed  by 
(i)  Simplifying  the  course  of  study;  (2)  Im- 
proving the  teaching;  (3)  Insisting  that  the 
pupils  have  their  work  done  each  day  before 
they  are  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes." 

In  the  training  of  wild  animals  one  of  the 
first  requisites  is  a  complete  study  of  the 
nature,  disposition,  individual  characteristics 
and  environment  of  the  animal  to  be  trained. 
The  first  aim  is  to  learn  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  animal  and  to  become  his  friend.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  contains  a  very  sug- 
gestive pedagogical  lesson  in  our  study  of 
delinquencv  and  retardation.  Does  it  not 
seem  equally  essential  in  our  training  and  edu- 
cation of  boys  and  girls  to  make  an  equally 
complete  study  of  the  nature,  disposition^  in- 
dividual characteristics,  as  well  as  the  environ- 
ment, of  the  boys  and  girls  under  our  in- 
struction. 

It  is  obvious  before  there  can  be  perfect 
adjustment  between  the  student  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  course  of  study  and  methods  of 
teaching  on  the  other,  the  conditions  which  are 
to  be  met  in  each  individual  pupil  must  be 
known.  Perfect  adjustment  of  all  pupils 
means  the  elimination  of  retardation.  Such  a 
condition  of  things  undoubtedly  approaches 
the  ideal  But  under  our  present,  and  only 
three-fourths  complete  system  of  education, 
failure  in  many  cases  is  inevitable.  Up  to 
within  very  recent  years  our  educational  sys- 
tem consisted  of  only  two  departments— educa- 
tional and  adminstrative.  Now,  a  number  of 
States  like  Pennsylvania  have  added  the  de- 
partment of  Health  Supervision.  But  as  far 
as  I  know  California  alone  now  furnishes  a 
complete  system,  by  also  making  provision  for 
Developmental  Supervision.  The  recent  law 
that  was  passed  by  her  state  legislature  au- 
thorizes Boards  of  Education  not  only  to 
provide  for  the  physical  examination  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  but  also  "to  adjust  school 
activities  to  health  and  growth,  need  and  de- 
velopment processes  of  pupils.  To  study 
mental  retardation  and  deviation  of  pupils  in 
the  school.  To  organize  a  corps  of  educators, 
experts  on  physiology,  hygiene,  and  practical 
psychology,  who  can  skillfully  diagnose  de- 
fective growth  and  development,  and  take 
more  intelligent  steps  to  conserve  children  and 
youth." 

Under  our  present  system  the  high  school 
teacher  is  laboring  under  a  great  disadvantage. 
He  not  only  deals  with  the  most  critical  period 
of  all  childhood,  but  in  most  cases  knows 
practically  nothing  of  the  boys  and  girls  when 
he  meets  them  for  the  first  time.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  our  large  cities.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  teacher,  the  boy  and  girl 
when  they  enter  the  high  school  are  as  though 
they  had  no  elementary  school  history  other 
than  a  certain  percentage  mark  in  the  8th 
grade.  Thus  in  dealing  with  them  he  is 
thrown  entirely  on  his  own  experiences.  This 
means  that  in  many  cases  by  the  end  of  the 
first  term  the  perplexing  pupil  has  already 
become  retarded  and  discouraged  because  of  a 
misunderstanding  between  teacher  and  pupil. 
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How  much  easier  it  is  to  find  one's  way  in 
a  strange  city  with  a  good  guide-book,  or  with 
previous  information  from  an  experienced 
friend !  Just  so  for  the  High  School  Teacher. 
To  deal  with  each  individual  pupil  most 
e£Fectively»  he  must  be  furnished  with  a  guide- 
book  containing  the  school  history  of  each  of 
the  elementary  grades  for  each  pupil  he  is  to 
instruct.  Until  this  is  furnished  the  average 
teacher  cannot  be  held  wholly  responsible  for 
his  conscious  or  unconscious  contribution  to 
the  class  of  delinquents  and  the  retarded.  He 
has  no  mile-posts  to  direct  him,  and  with 
pupils  of  many  cross-roads  the  chances  for 
failure  are  almost  equally  as  great  as  those  for 
success.  What  is  therefore  needed,  is  not  only 
a  close  correlation  between  the  8th  grade  and 
the  high  school  but  a  complete  physical,  mental 
and  moral  history  of  each  pupil  during  his 
progress  through  the  elementary  grades. 

But  who  is  to  do  this?  Surely  not  the 
teacher  alone.  Just  as  the  teacher  needs  the 
assistance  on  the  medical  and  health  side  of 
the  pupil,  so  he  needs  assistance  on  the  physical 
and  moral  side  of  the  pupil.  And  for  a  com- 
plete educational  system  like  that  in  California 
there  must  be  combined  with  the  Health 
Supervision  Department,  a  department  for  the 
Developmental  Supervision. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  that  the  problems  of 
delinquency  and  retardation  in  our  High 
Schools  are  exceedingly  complex.  The  ques- 
tionnaire has  shown  that  the  problems  are 
almost  as  numerous  and  varied  as  the  number 
of  high  schools  themselves.  It  has  also  shown 
that  specific  records  on  this  important  subject 
are  very  few  and  incomplete;  and  that  there  is 
no  state-wide  unanimity  of  action  in  trying  to 
study  and  obviate  this  gross  defect  in  our 
educational  system. 

In  conclusion,  would  it  therefore  not  be 
advisable  for  this  bod^  to  appoint  a  committee 
including  the  State  high  school  inspectors,  to 
begin  a  state-wide  campaign,  soliciting  the  aid 
of  every  High  School  Teacher  and  Principal 
collecting  data  relative  to  the  extent,  causes 
and  effective  remedies  of  delinquency,  re- 
tardation and  elimination  in  our  township,  bor- 
ough and  city  High  Schools;  and  tlut  a  half 
day  foe  set  aside  for  the  discussion  of  these 
subjects  at  the  next  annual  meeting? 
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THIS  session  was  given  over  to  the 
Science  and  Mathematics  Section  of 
the  Department.  Miss  Jane  Mathews,  of 
the  Northside  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
presided.  Prof.  Ben.  G.  Graham,  of  the 
Central  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  was 
secretary.  Prof.  Herbert  Hawkes,  of 
Columbia  University,  read  the  following 
paper  on 

UNIMPROVED      OPPORTUNITIES      IN      MATHE- 
MATICAL   TEACHING. 

Before  the  unimproved  opportunities  in 
mathematical  teaching  can  be  discussed  intel- 
ligently  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  certain 


opportunities  which  our  profession  affords. 
We  can  then  pass  judgment  on  their  claims 
and  perhaps  the  need  of  greater  effort  in  cer- 
tain directions.  In  my  talk  today  I  shall  not 
take  up  specific  types  of  mistakes  'which  boys 
make  in  their  mathematics  in  college,  and 
which  afford  opporttmity  to  criticism,  of  the 
way  in  which  high  school  mathematics  is  pre- 
sented. I  shall  not  say  that  when  a  college 
examiner  sets  an  exercise  on  the  theory  of 
exponents,  for  example,  one  of  the  kind  whkh 
fairly  bristles  with  negative  exponents  and 
parentheses,  the  boys  get  mixed  up.  Neitbcr 
will  I  say  that  they  make  foolish  mistakes  in 
reducing  complicated  fractions  to  their  sim- 
plest forms.  Of  course  they  do.  We  all  do.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  feel  that  all  of  the 
pedagogical  wisdom  is  concentrated  in  teach- 
ers' colleges,  and  that  it  is  their  function  to 
tell  the  high  school  teacher  how  it  should  all 
be  done.  The  fact  is  rather  the  reverse- 
Speaking  in  the  large  of  technical  skill  in  pre- 
sentation of  mathematics  to  students  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  higrh  sdk>ol 
teadiers  have  more  than  their  share  of  abilitv, 
enthusiasm  and  success.  I  propose  rather  to 
present  two  aspects  of  our  opportunity  as  in- 
structors, and  to  indicate  directions  in  vhick 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  always  aim  to  icXkm. 

First,  we  have  the  subject  of  mathematics  in 
and  of  itself,  its  meaning,  its  object  as  a  field 
for  instruction,  and  the  interrelation  of  the 
various  topics  of  which  it  consists.  AVe  ni^;lit 
call  these  the  domestk:  relations  of  o«r  sub- 
ject. Then  there  are  the  relations  pi  matfae> 
matics  to  other  subjects  in  the  his^h  school 
curriculum,  as  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  to 
the  vocation  subjects  -which  the  student  may 
take  up.    These  are  the  foreign  relations. 

Consider,  first,  some  of  the  Domestic  Rela- 
tions. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of 
the  difficulty  and  stumbling  on  the  part  of 
young  students  of  mathematks  is  due  to  one 
or  both  of  two  very  general  causes.  First 
the  symbolic  character  of  the  notation,  and 
second  the  formal  and  abstract  character  of 
the  definitions,  postulates,  laws  and  reasoning. 
You  may  say  that  this  merely  states  in  ex- 
tended form  that  the  difficulties  with  the  sub- 
ject are  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Never- 
theless let  us  divide  these  difficulties  in  the 
manner  I  have  suggested,  and  look  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  difficulties  due  to  the  abstract 
notation. 

For  some  years  the  feeling  has  been  gaining 
ground  that  the  most  effective  introduction  to 
the  subject  of  algebra  lay  through  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  algebra  are 
merely  the  numbers  of  arithmetic  with  ma^ 
on  so  that  the  boy  cannot  see  them  face  to 
face.  They  are  really  old  friends  who  pnt  on 
this  sort  of  living  costume  in  order  to  explore 
conveniently  secrets  which  are  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  mathematical  ice.  But  they  are  to 
be  treated  as  well,  and  no  more  feared  than 
they  were  when  they  were  seen  to  be  the 
friendly  numbers  i,  2,  3.  We  all  know  hem 
difficult  it  is  fully  to  convince  the  youth  that 
these  symbols  are  nothing  but  numbers  witfc 
veils  drawn  before  their  faces.  Even  the  roost 
careful  and  pains-taking  appeal  to  arithme6c 
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which  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  chapters  of 
moAt  elementary  algebras  now-a-days  is  not 
sufficient  to  establish  perfect  confidence  in  the 
symbols  of  algebra.  And  when  the  boys  get 
to  college  they  still  feel  that  the  symbols  are 
something  to  juggle  with. 

To  overcome  this  feeling  that  the  symbols 
are  meaningless,  the  six  text-books  of  all 
epochs  of  mathematical  instruction  have  made 
use  of  concrete  problems  in  which  distances, 
rates,  times  and  areas  are  expressed  by  means 
of  symbols  aiid  certain  more  or  less  artificial 
relations  obtained.  These  problems  are  not 
presented  with  the  idea  that  they  solve  any 
problem  which  the  student  has  met  or  will 
ever  meet  in  his  vocation.  They  are  merely 
concrete  problems  which  bring  home  the  ex- 
ceedingly important  lesson  that  the  symbols 
of  algebra  really  represent  numbers,  which 
in  turn  may  be  the  measures  of  certain  phys^ 
ical  quantities. 

But  this  appeal  to  the  concrete  is  not  enough. 
The  personal  experience  of  the  pupil  must  be 
invoked,  and  problems  must  be  set  for  which 
the  student  himself  might  actually  find,  or 
anyway  imagine  himself  to  find  the  data. 
Problems  in  mixtures,  specific  gravity,  a  few 
problems  involving  journeys  of  stage  coaches, 
steamboats,  automobiles,  or  aeroplanes  accord- 
voK  to  the  time  in  which  the  text  was  written. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  a  recital  of  all 
the  sins  which  have  been  committed  in  the 
name  of  the  practical  problem.  If  the  student 
believed  that  all  of  the  so-called  practical 
problems  are  really  so  he  would  understand 
that  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  are  com- 
puted by  means  of  a  linear  equation ;  that  the 
census  of  school  children  of  Chicago  was 
taken  by  counting  up  those  in  New  York  and 
Pittsburgh  and  then  using  a  formula;  that  a 
man  would  find  out  how  many  horses  he  has 
by  counting  up  his  cows,  observing  certain 
fodish  relations  and  solving  a  quadratic. 
These  problems  are  not  practical,  and  no  one 
thinks  they  are.  They  are  concrete,  and  if 
used  in  moderation  so  as  not  to  obscure  the 
algebraic  process  which  they  are  supposed  to 
illustrate  serve  a  proper  purpose. 

Now  the  first  duty  of  the  concrete  problem 
seems  to  be  that  of  iHustrating  and  illuminat- 
ing the  meaning  of  algebraic  symbols.  The 
second  duty,  which  is  interlaced  with  the  first, 
is  that  of  correlating  the  various  subjects  of 
mathematical  study  more  closely.  At  many 
points  pertinent  and  na/tural  relations  between 
aJgebra  and  other  branches  should  be  empha- 
sized. Even  if  the  boy  is  in  his  first  year  in 
algebra  certain  facts  from  geometry  and 
physics  may  be  stated,  and  the  algebra  of  these 
facts  worked  out  with  telling  effect  And  in 
geometry,  use  should  be  made  of  algebra  on 
every  reasonable  occasion.  The  fundamental 
facts  of  trigonometry  may  well  be  introduced 
in  connection  with  the  work  on  similar  tri- 
angles in  geometry,  and  many  bridges  between 
analytical  geometrjf  and  advanced  algebra 
should  be  constructed.  All  of  this  tends  to 
make  the  line  of  division  between  the  subjects 
less  sharp  and  formidable. 

But  it  does  not  mean  that  algebra  and 
Seometrv  should  be  completely  amalgamated 


or  fused,  as  some  of  the  exponents  of  the 
correlation  movement  call  it, — confused,  I 
should  say.  The  type  of  imagination  of  rea- 
soning, of  mental  atmosphere  which  is  effec- 
tive in  geometry  is  quite  different  from  that 
required  in  algebra,  and  both  subjects  would 
suffer  from  this  fusion. 

Let  me  add  parenthetically  that  much  of  the 
consideration  which  this  fusion  movement  has 
received  is  due  to  the  repeated  and  insistent 
statements  that  in  France,  and  particularly  in 
Germany,  where  everything  is  supposed  to  be 
perfect,  because  it  is  so  far  away,  the  mathe- 
matical subjects  of  study  in  the  schools  are 
fused.  It  is  true  that  in  both  of  these  countries 
the  secondary  course  is  called  mathematics, 
rather  than  algebra,  geometry  and  so  on.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  same  student  may  study 
mathematics  five  periods  a  week,  two  of  which 
may  be  algebra,  two  plane  geometry,  and  the 
other  one  perhaps  trigonometry.  They  may 
rtm  simultaneously,  but  there  is  Uttle  or  no 
attempt  to  relate  them  even  though  they  are 
carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and  in  many 
cases  by  the  same  instructor. 

We  may  now  state  the  first  great  oppor- 
tunity which  every  teacher  should  make  it  his 
first  business  to  improve.  To  acquaint  the 
students  with  the  content  of  the  symbolic  nota* 
tion  by  constant  appeal  to  concrete  problems, 
and  numerical  illustration  of  literal  expres- 
sion; to  express  the  ideas  of  algebra  in 
geometrical  language;  the  facts  of  geometry 
in  algebraic  form,  and  always  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  notation  is  employed  to 
express  idea  rather  than  that  the  ideas  are 
forced  into  expression  by  the  notation. 

I  remarked  a  few  moments  ago  that  even 
when  the  boys  get  to  college  they  are  too  apt 
to  have  the  feeling  that  the  operations  of 
mathematics  are  merely  a  juggling  of  symbols, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  difficuh  to  shake  their 
respect  for  algebraic  reasoning.  What  teacher 
of  mathematics  has  not  been  approached  by 
some  student  with  one  of  the  many  soKralled 
denK>nstrations  that  2  =  ]  with  the  statement 
that  the  mathematics  of  the  processes  is  per- 
fectly correct.  When  I  went  through  one  of 
these  paradoxes  to  one  of  my  classes,  and 
asked  then  what  the  alleged  demonstration 
showed  them  about  the  conditions  under  which 
certain  mathematical  processes  might  be  per- 
formed, one  3K)uth  replied,  "It  shows  that 
your  mathematics  isn't  true." 

I  think  that  we  are  in  part  to  blame  for 
this  situation.  When  we  teach,  for  example, 
the  solutKMi  of  the  quadratic  equation  we 
show  the  students  how  to  obtain  certain  num- 
bers, the  roots,  and  they  are  then  interested  and 
not  unfrequcntly  surprised  to  find  that  the 
numbers  really  satisfy  the  original  equation. 
But  if  the  nature  of  the  operations  on  equations 
was  comprehended  this  check  of  substitution — 
except  in  the  series  of  irrational  equations^ 
would  be  regarded  not  as  a  test  of  the  validity 
of  the  process,  but  merely  as  a  means  of  find- 
ing out  whether  the  process  had  been  per- 
formed correctly. 

For  example,  grant  that  the  axioms  regard- 
ing the  operations  which  may  be  applied  to 
each  side  of  an  equation  have  been  illustrated. 
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and  understood,  and  the  solution  of  the  quad- 
ratic is  attempted.  Each  step  follows  the 
other  without  any  question  or  douht,  and  x 
is  found.  The  fact  is  that  x,  in  the  equation 
or  +  d;r  -|-  f  =  d,  is  involved  in  an  unfortunate 
complication,  and  it  is  our  privilege  to  un- 
tangle the  knots  and  display  it  in  clear, 
straight-forward  form.  AVe  have  not  found 
any  number  which  was  not  there  all  the  time. 
We  have  merely  modified  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression so  that  X  is  released.  The  same  is 
true  of  Cardan's  solution  of  the  cubic  equation. 

I  have  gone  into  this  unnecessary  detail  in 
order  to  make  very  clear  the  point  I  have  m 
mind  In  geometry  I  think  that  the  students 
get  a  very  definite  impression  of  the  logical 
and  infallible  method  by  means  of  which  the 
theorems  are  demonstrated.  But  in  algebra 
most  of  them  never  realize  that  there  is  any 
such  thing.  They  do  not  have  the  same  con- 
fidence in  algebraic  operations  that  they  do  in 
geometric  procedure.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
advocate  making  formal  demonstrations  of  the 
validity  of  the  algebraic  method  in  the  first 
year  or  two  of  algebra,  but  I  do  thank  :hat 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  lojgical  basis  ought 
to  be  illustrated  and  emphasized  so  that  the 
subject  of  algebra  becomes  not  a  jumble  of 
arbitrary  manipulations,  but  the  working  out 
of  an  infallible  process  of  thought. 

I  wish  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  what 
I  have  called  the  foreign  relations  of  mathe- 
matics, namely,  of  the  extent  and  spirit  in 
which  our  subject  should  be  correlated  with 
the  non-mathematical  subjects  in  the  curricu- 
lum, and  with  problems  which  are  really  prac- 
tical. AH  of  the  sciences  and  vocational  sub- 
jects use  arithmetic  continually,  and  in  t^hat 
I  have  to  say  I  shall  not  think  of  the  utility 
of  computations  or  the  applications  of  arith- 
metic. I  wish  to  state  what  seems  to  me  the 
sensible  attitude  of  the  teachers  of  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry  to  the  problems 
of  the  physicist,  the  chemist,  the  teacher  of 
shop  work,  and  the  various  vocational  tc^ics. 

How  far  should  the  ideas  and  language  of 
these  subjects  be  incorporated  into  our  mathe- 
maiical  instruction?  How  far  should  the 
genuine  practical  problems  be  used?  Every 
one  knows  that  all  of  these  subjects  have  been 
scoured  from  nortli  to  south  in  the  attempt  to 
find  problems  for  algebras  and  geotjj^etries. 
And  look  at  the  results.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  five  pages  of  distinct  problems  in 
the^  English  language  collected  in  this  way 
which  are  effective  for  elementary  instruction. 
This  means  two  things.  First,  that  where 
mathematics  is  applied  to  other  subjects,  the 
data  are  so  involved  with  technical  material 
that  the  problem  in  statement  is  usually  four- 
fifths  physics  or  chemistry,  and  one-fifth 
mathematics.  It  seems  to  me  the  height  of 
folly  for  the  teacher  of  mathematics  to  dis- 
turb the  continuity  of  his  work  in  order  to 
introduce  the  terms  and  ideas  which  would 
make  such  problems  intelligible.  It  also  means 
that  except  for  the  most  elementary  mathe- 
matical work,  the  school  boy  does  not  apply 
many  topics  in  mathematics  to  his  chemistry 
and  to  his  physics.  It  would  surely  be  foolish 
to  drag  a  class  through  involved  and  technical 


practical  problems  in  physics  which  no  one  of 
them  would  ever  use,  and  which  are  not  wdl 
adapted  for  illustrative  purposes,  when  we 
have  at  our  command  many  excellent  cod- 
Crete  problems  which  teach  more  matlicniatics, 
and  place  the  students  in  a  position  so  that 
they  can  with  intelligence  solve  any  practical 
problem  which  they  are  likely  to  meet 

Furthermore,  if  we  try  too  hard  to  teadi 
processes  whicn  the  chemist  or  the  statistidan 
wants,  we  are  certain  to  find  that  no  two  of 
them  want  this  material  presented  in  the  same 
way,  and  they  will  have  to  do  it  after  us,  just 
as  they  have  always  done.  And  wi^  less 
effect,  for  while  we  have  been  trying^  to  tcadi 
them  the  specific  method  we  have  lost  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  something  of  vital 
importance  from  the  mathematical  point  of 
view. 

Our  opportunity  in  our  relations  to  other 
subjects,  then,  is  to  teach  our  own  subject  wrdi 
constant  use  of  concrete  problems,  but  withoot 
undue  strain  that  they  shall  be  in  any  strict 
sense  practical.  And  under  no  circumstaiices 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  specifically  to  tcadi 
physics  or  carpentry,  or  chemistry  in  t^ 
courses  in  mathematics. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  amalgamate  witb 
physics  or  any  other  subjects.  When  the  stroof 
cable  for  the  support  of  the  great  bridge  is 
to  be  constructed,  the  metal  is  not  all  fused 
together  into  a  solid  rod.  The  cable  coxsisti 
of  smaller  parallel  and  distinct  strands,  eack 
most  carefully  related  to  the  others,  so  that 
no  one  bears  more  than  its  share  of  the  strain, 
and  all  are  kept  taut  and  effective.  To  fcecf 
our  subject  bearing  its  share  of  the  educatioaal 
burden,  in  carefully  planned  correlation  witb 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  but  not  fused 
with  them,  is  one  of  our  important  opportuni- 
ties and  duties. 

This  subject  was  further  discussed  bv 
Mr.  W.  F.  Long,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Central 
High  School. 

Dr.  Jonathan  T.  Roher,  of  the  de]>art- 
ment  of  mathematics,  William  Pemi  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  read  the  next  paper  oa 

PROFESSIONAL   SOCIETIES,    THEIR    ADVANTAGt 
TO  THE  TEACHER. 

There  is  a  butcher  in  West  Philaddpliia 
who  belongs  to  some  seventeen  lodges  and 
societies  from  the  Independent  Order  of  Fat 
Fellows  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Husbands.  He  has  "lined**  about 
all  of  these  excellent  lodges.  It  is  a  voy 
common  occurrence  for  his  chief  assistant,  h^ 
daughter  Sally,  to  call  out,  "Pop,  here's  a 
postal,  another  funeral  on  Sunday  for  yon," 
and  when  Sunday  comes.  Pop  may  be  seen 
riding  in  a  closed  carriage,  his  square  yard  of 
chest  covered  with  badges.  Now  some  Educa- 
tors and  Professors^  but  not  Teachers — and  I 
am  addressing  Teachers  this  aftemooo— are 
not  unlike  this  good  butcher  in  joinii^  a 
multitude  of  societies,  and  on  some  occasioas 
their  vanity  is  also  comparable  with  bis.  Aad 
then  there  is  the  cynical  brother  who  beloogs 
to  no  other  society  than  the  Ancient  Order 
of  the  Faithful  Signers  of  the  Pay  Rett.    He 
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is  not  h«re  to-day,  for  be  never  attends  an 
educational  meeting,  but  when  we  return  he 
will  greet  us  with,  "Well,  what  did  you  get 
out  of  aH  that  air?  I  knew  better  than  to 
waste  my  time  on  such  stuff  as  that." 

It  is  singularly  appropriate  that  a  Phila- 
delphia convention  of  Teachers  should  con- 
sider the  subject  of  Teachers*  Professional 
Societies.  There  are  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  founded  by  Franklin  in  1743, 
— ^tbe  oldest  learned  society  in  America;  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  founded  in  1812, 
the  oldest  natural  history  society  in  America: 
the  National  Teachers'  Association,  founded 
in  1857,  which-  afterward  changed  its  name  to 
the  National  Educational  Association;  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  founded  in  1848;  and  this  Pennsyl- 
vania Teachers'  Association  founded  in  1852. 
These  societies,  several  of  them  of  national 
scope,  were  all  founded  in  Philadelphia.  These 
facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  early  foun- 
dation of  many  of  our  educational  institutions, 
and  the  priority  of  several  of  them  in  their 
respective  fields,  make  Philadelphia  in  my 
opinion,  not  only  the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  but 
also  the  Cradle  of  Liberal  Culture. 

There  are  now  said  to  be  in  this  country 
more  than  500  distinct  professional  and 
learned  societies.  While  we  are  now  in  ses- 
sion, the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  composed  of  11  sec- 
tions, with  28  affiliated  societies,  representing 
a  membership  of  more  than  12,000,  and  an 
actual  attendence  of  about  2000,  is  in  session 
in  Washington;  a  group  of  Natural  History 
Societies  with  over  200  in  attendence  are  in 
session  at  Princeton ;  and  so  there  are  meetings 
in  this  Convocation  Week,  as  it  has  been 
called,  in  all  the  large  centers  of  the  country, 
a  practical  demonstration  more  potent  than 
any  argument  of  the  practical  value  of  these 
professional  organizations;  that  thousands  of 
teachers  are  meeting  in  convention  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  education. 

There  are  some  characteristics  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  that  make  it  more  necessary 
for  teachers  to  convene  and  discuss  their  prob- 
lems than  is  the  case  with  the  other  learned 
professions.    I  shall  touch  on  three  of  these : 

First,  the  teaching  profession  is  a  basic 
profession.  Good  teaching  is  the  foundation 
of  the  training  and  part  of  the  training  of  all 
the  other  professions.  The  future  clergyman, 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  all  the  rest  must 
pass  through  our  hands  before  they  can  earn 
their  salt.  So  our  problem  is  wider,  greater, 
deeper,  more  far-reaching  than  that  of  any 
other  profession.  We  generally  begin  our 
work  earlier  in  life  than  the  others  and  we 
feel  our  needs  more  keenly;  so  that  the 
brotherly  sympathy  is  strong  and  we  must 
come  together  and  ask  help  and  give  help  to 
teach  other. 

Second,  the  teaching  profession  is  the  only 
one  that  I  can  call  to  mind  where  a  member 
of  the  profession  is  unable  to  see  his  fellow- 
worker,  working  naturally  and  giving  an  ab- 
solutely true  exhibition  of  his  greatest  skill 
and  professional  power.  You  doubt  this, 
think  it  over.    Let  us  see.    The  lawyer  tries 


his  case  in  the  open;  his  fellow  lawyer,  even 
his  opponent,  can  hear  every  word,  can  pat- 
tern after  his  good  methods,  can  see  and  avoid 
his  mistakes.  The  surgeon  can  perform  the 
most  difficult  operation  at  a  clinic  surrounded 
by  other  physicians ;  it  is  quite  usual  especially 
for  the  leaders  in  the  profession.  The  actor 
and  the  clergyman  alike  do  their  work  in  the 
open,  or  much  of  it  at  least,  when  their 
brothers  of  the  cloth  are  near  at  hand;  and  so 
I  might  go  on.  But  the  teacher  is  different. 
So  much  of  his  practice  is  witnessed  by  his 
pupil's  only  that  when  visitors  come,  he  is 
another  being.  I  know  that  many  of  you  will 
claim  that  you  have  seen  hundreds  of  teachers 
teach,  and  so  you  have;  but  ninety-nine  of 
those  teachers  were  different  teachers  the 
moment  you  entered  the  room;  they  were 
more  reserved  and  cautious.  Before  you 
entered  there  were  two  chief  thoughts  in  their 
minds^  the  subject  matter  and  the  class;  after 
you  entered,  there  were  three — ^and  you  were 
the  third.  The  class  also  reacts  to  your 
presence  to  a  certain  extent;  some  are  stimu- 
lated to  better  results,  some  are  scared  into 
worse.  These  are  psychological  facts;  every 
supervisor  is  aware  of  them  and  takes  them 
into  consideration.  We  may  reduce  them  to 
a  minimum,  but  they  are  there,  and  my  point 
is  this;  while  it  was  possible  to  see  and  hear 
Daniel  Webster  make  his  most  eloquent  plea, 
or  to  see  Doctor  Gross  perform  a  wonderful 
operation  down  in  the  Jefferson  Qinic,  or 
hear  Philips  Brooks'  most  uplifting  sermon 
down  in  Holy  Trinity,  it  was  never  possible 
for  any  but  his  students  to  get  the  power  and 
fulness  of  Mark  Hopkins'  lesson  whether  he 
was  working  on  a  log,  or  before  his  class  at 
old  Williams.  This  is  an  undoubted  obstacle 
to  the  teaching  profession. 

Third,  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  of 
our  profession  is  also  the  occasion  of  one  of 
its  weaknesses,  a  weakness  that  has  maimed 
and  wrecked  many  a  promising  teacher.  I 
refer  to  our  constant  association  with  children 
and  the  immature.  We  are  always  in  our 
work  surrounded  by  the  young.  Unless  we 
guard  ourselves,  we  become  childish  and  petty ; 
we  are  apt  to  lack  the  vigor  of  mature  men 
and  women.  If  you  don't  believe  this,  watch 
the  cartoons  and  the  jokes  in  the  dailies, 
most  of  which  are  centered  about  this  weak- 
ness— another  handicap  of  our  profession. 

Now  to  my  mind,  there  is  no  better  method 
of  overcoming  our  weaknesses,  and  of  receiv- 
ing the  stimulus  that  will  energize  us  to  great 
educational  victories  than  identifying  our- 
selves with  one  or  more  professional  societies. 
I  believe  every  teacher  should  belong  to  at 
least  two  societies,— one  accenting  the  teach- 
ififf  of  his  subject,  and  the  other  the  subject 
matter. 

Let  me  consider  first  societies  that  are 
focusing  their  attention  on  teaching.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  leaders  are  about  ag^'eed  that 
theoretical  pedagogy,  such  as  was  formerly 
taught  in  the  normal  schools,  has  been  over- 
magnified;  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  alto- 
gether useless.  The  new  pedagogy  that  the 
professional  societies  are  establishing  has  a 
definite  aim  and  definite  methods;  it  proceeds 
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by  observation  and  experiment  The  aim  is 
not  merely  good  but  more  definite  teaching — 
the  good  teaching  of  mathematics,  still  more 
definite,  the  teaching  of  algebra,  better  still, 
the  teaching  of  the  linear  equation,  when,  how, 
and  why  do  you  teach  it,  and  to  whom.  You 
win  learn  far  more  by  attending  the  meeting 
of  a  live  group  of  teachers  of  mathematics, 
and  by  participating  in  the  discussion  of  these 
definite  problems,  than  was  possible  by  tfie  old 
fashioned  normal  methods.  There  are  now 
excellent  societies  that  are  thus  carefully  con- 
sidering the  teaching  of  all  the  subjects  of  our 
curriculum.  If  the  average  pay  of  our  Penn- 
sylvania teachers  were  not  so  low,  I  think 
those  in  authority  would  be  justified  in  re- 
quiring every  teadier  to  belong  to  at  least  one 
professional  society.  (According  to  Super- 
mtendent  Schaeffer's  last  report,  the  average 
salary  in  Pennsylvania,  exclusive  of  Phila- 
delphia was,  men  $62.75 ;  women  $4746.  These 
figures  are  increases  over  the  previous  year 
of  85  andi  50  cents,  respectively.)  As  financial 
conditions  are  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  our 
teachers  that  they  join  the  associations  in 
such  large  numbers,  frequently  spending  sev- 
eral weeks  earnings  in  attending  conventions 
such  as  this.  In  what  other  profession  do  you 
find  such  devotion? 

Time  will  permit  me  to  mention  but  a  few 
of  the  recent  improvements  brought  about  by 
these  associations,  and  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion one  or  two  current  investigations.  In 
England,  the  society  for  the  improvement  of 
geometric  teaching  has  practically  banished 
Euclid's  Elements  from  the  schools,  and  in 
place  of  this  heavy  text-book — which  was 
never  intended  for  children  but  for  mature 
men — ^it  has  introduced  the  modem  treatment 
of  geomctnr,  with  some  emphasis  on  practical 
problems  different  in  arrangement,  different 
m  view-point.  The  New  England  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  has  done  much 
to  make  the  College  Entrance  Requirements 
more  reasonable.  They  have  constructed  a 
most  exceHent  syllabus  of  geometry,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  recent  provisional 
report  of  the  National  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
Our  own  Middle  States  Association  has  pre- 
pared an  Algebra  Syllabus  which  has  received 
much  favorable  comment.  It  also  publishes 
montblv  the  "  Mathematics  Teacher,"  the  only 
journal  published  in  this  country  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 
This  association  is  now  engaged  through  its 
committees  in  making  a  careful  study  of  the 
aims  of  teaching  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
geometry,  and  on  the  proper  content  of  each 
of  these  subjects  for  high  school  work.  Some 
of  the  members  are  independently  making 
studies  which  promise  to  be  of  great  value. 
For  instance,  three  methods  are  in  general  use 
for  the  factoring  of  the  quadratic  trinomial. 
A  group  of  teachers  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  by  an  ingenious  scheme  of  eliminating 
personality,  reached  the  conclusion  which  of 
these  methods  would  produce  the  best  results 
in  the  quickest  time. 

In  physical  science  the  problem  seems  to 
focus  on  two  themes ;  the  best  sequence  of  the 
sciences  and  how  to  introduce  the  practical 


element.  I  observe  that  the  c(Miscnsas  of 
opinion  has  removed  physiography  from  tbe 
place  it  once  generally  held  as  the  fint  for 
science  of  the  high  school,  and  has  substi- 
tuted a  course  in  the  general  foundation  png- 
ciples  of  science,  with  emphasis  on  biology. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  to  question  whctbcr 
physics  should  be  tau^t  before  cbenuatiT; 
whether  concentration  on  one  or  two  sdefica 
is  not  far  better  than  a  smattering  of  many; 
whether  the  quantitative  laboratory  vork,  ii- 
troduced  by  Harvard,  has  not  been  canid  to 
excess.  In  this  line  the  watchword  is  tk 
teaching  of  the  science  of  every  day  affairs- 
the  physics  and  the  chemistry  of  the  dectrk 
light  and  the  trolley  car  from  the  momat  tbe 
energy  left  the  sun  to  the  moment  when  it 
serves  us  in  the  modem  invention.  Or  if  it  is 
the  girl  that  we  are  training,  we  nujr  oolf 
have  time  to  trace  that  energy  to  the  lutchci, 
and  this  is  no  small  job.  The  modern  to* 
dency  in  teaching  is,  I  believe,  most  diffink 
in  science  and  requires  the  broadest  thiokiflf 
and  the  most  careful  discrimination.  W 
Not  that  the  material  is  not  practical-«bt 
could  be  more  so? — but  rather  from  thecoo- 
plexity  of  the  problem,  and  the  great  danger 
that  this  practical  teaching  will  degenenie 
into  a  mere  stuffing  of  the  pupil  with  facti 
We  want  to  stand  squarely  on  the  phtfoni 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  sdeiice  and 
mathematics  teacher  to  produce  thinkers  bodi 
of  the  deductive  and  constructive  type 

These  are  facts  that  we  must  teach,  tmt  off 
emphasis  must  be  on  the  process,  on  the  ro- 
son,  and  the  inter-relation  of  the  facts.  Or 
associations  of  science  teachers  are  awake  B 
these  problems,  and  the  teacher  who  nof 
relies  on  his  one  year  of  college  pl^sics  tate 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago  to  equip  him  to  tack 
physics  to-day  is  sacUy  mistaken  in  his  caBo^ 

Now,  I  want  to  allude  to  that  class  of  pro- 
fessional associations  which  emphasixe  ^ 
subject-matter.  The  science  teaching  in  off 
Philadelphia  high  schools  is  strong.  In  ^ 
respective  schools,  the  science  department  fi 
generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
departments  of  the  school  Why?  Becaia 
in  these  departments  are  teachers  who-c 
addition  to  the  best  college  and  universe 
training  received  in  some  cases  20  or  2$  yoj^ 
ago— Iwive  kept  themselves  abreast  of  the  1<*' 
ing  co-workers  in  science,  by  active  parti^^ 
tion  in  the  work  of  many  of  the  kaw? 
learned  societies  in  their  respective  fi^^ 

So  I  would  have  every  high  school  tcafltf 
belong  to  at  least  one  society  which  has  tor 
its  object  the  extenswn  of  knowledge  nt »» 
individual  fieW.  The  teacher  must  grofj 
he  is  to  inspire  growth ;  if  he  knows  no  in^ 
about  his  specialty  this  year  than  he  did  te* 
to  be  honest,  he  should  ask  for  a  rcdortioo  * 
salary.  It  is  the  coming  in  contact  witb^ 
master  minds  that  will  stimulate  the  tcaawj' 
will  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  dass  row 
and  will  inspire  his  best  efforts  with  his  ^ 
pupils.  Even  though  he  be  able  hot  to  p 
up  the  crumbs  from  his  master's  table,  s 
worth  while. 

Another  very  important  aid  that  oor  ^ 
ciations  render  the  teacher  is  the  pubhcati* 
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?or  me  the  spoken  word  is  always  more  vital- 
zing  than  the  written.  Yet  if  we  can't  hear, 
et  US  by  all  means  see.  If  we  can't  attend 
he  Washington  meetings  and  the  Chicago 
lonventions,  we  can  read  the  proceedings. 

The  printed  word  has  this  advantage  over 
he  spoken,  that  we  can  reflect  upon  it ;  re-read 
tnd  think  it  over  more  readily.  The  proceed- 
Dgs  of  the  various  professional  meetings  and 
he  pedagogical  magazines  are  generally  ac- 
cessible in  the  libraries,  free  of  cost.  What 
accuse  but  indifference  can  a  teacher  offer  who 
Ices  not  read  the  journals? 

I  know  of  two  Philadelphia  science  teachers 
fiho  religiously  spend  two  or  three  hours  a 
Kek  on  science  journals.  These  men  are 
imong  the  best  science  teachers  in  the  country ; 
heir  names  command  respect  everywhere,  and 
hey  could  readiW^,  if  they  so  desired,  obtain  a 
dace  on  the  staff  of  any  of  the  best  universi- 
ies.  I  believe  their  present  high  standing  is 
tec  in  very  large  measure  to  their  fidelity  in 
ceeping  up  to  date  by  reading  the  journals. 

It  may  seem  out  of  place  to  dwell  on  such 
Mints  to  you  teachers.  But  let  me  tell  3rou 
his:  Within  the  last  three  years  it  has  been 
ny  rather  unpleasant  duty  to  take  part  in  the 
Examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  posi- 
ions  in  mathematics  in  the  girls'  high  schools 
)f  Philadelphia.  In  that  time  we  have  ex- 
imined  about  sixty  candidates,  with  very  rare 
aception  college  graduates  having  teaching 
aperience  of  from  one  to  ten  years.  I  have 
ilmost  uniformly  asked  these  candidates 
whether  they  were  members  of  any  profes- 
Aonal  association;  also,  whether  they  were 
readers  of  any  pedagogical  or  professional 
oagazine.  Rarely  have  I  received  an  affirma- 
ive  answer.  In  most  cases  the  candidate  is 
tmable  to  name  a  single  professional  journal. 
Fhis  shows  two  things — first,  lack  of  a  proper 
intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  young  teach- 
srs,  and  second,  a  great  lack  of  proper  direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  universities 
uid  training  schools. 

Finally.  Possibly  the  greatest  advantage  of 
)rofessional  societies  is  the  social  advantage. 
Fo  converse  with  the  gods,  or  even  with  the 
Icira-gods;  to  attend  the  smokers  and  the  re- 
ceptions— are  these  merely  vanity  of  vanities? 
Prom  my  experience  and  conversation  with 
Jthcr  teachers  I  have  nearly  always  found 
that  they  shared  the  opinion  that  the  social 
advantage  was  one  of  the  great  uplifting 
factors  of  the  meetings. 

What  idea  can  you  get  of  Holstead  from  his 
jeametries.  but  one  not  altogether  attractive? 
ntt  meet  him  personally  and  note  the  charm 
ad  the  power  of  the  man.  What  idea  can 
rtni  get  of  Brashear  from  his  lenses?  Per- 
fection of  mechanical  execution  but  not  much 
Pore.  But  meet  him  personally  and  talk  with 
Mm  and  you  will  soon  realize  why  he  has 
nsen  from  a  bench  mechanic  to  the  flnest  lens 
nakcr  in  the  land,  and  the  director  of  a  great 
educational  enterprise. 

Instances  will  occur  to  all  of  you  of  teachers 
fou  have  met,  of  words  vou  have  heard,  of 
^ographs  you  have  reacf  in  connection  with 
»«c  prof essional  associations,  that  have  made 
»ep  impressions  upon  you,  which  have  reacted 


to  make  you  better  men  and  women,  and  thus 
have  given  you  the  power  to  create  better  men 
and  women  as  a  result  of  your  teaching. 

At  the  close  of  this  programme,  the  busi- 
ness session  of  the  department  was  held,  and 
the  Science  and  Mathematics  section  held 
an  adjourned  meeting  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

Principal  C.  C.  Heyl,  of  Philadelphia, 
nresented  the  following  report  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

To  the  High  School  Department:  One  year 
ago,  during  the  sixth  annual  session  of  the 
High  School  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Educational  Association,  at  Harrisburg, 
your  committee  on  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments presented  a  brief  report  whose  purpose 
was  to  develop  recognition  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  united  action  on  the  part  of  high 
schools  and  high  school  supervisors  on  the 
question  of  college  entrance  requirements. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  undesirable  in- 
fluences exerted  upon  high  schools  by  college 
entrance  requirements  is  well  established.  The 
presentation  of  evidence  showing  the  common 
effects  of  such  influences  is  now  a  trite  matter 
in  educational  conferences  such  as  this.  The 
colleges  themselves  arc  well  aware  of  the  fre- 
quent protests  made  against  certain  of  their 
requirements,  and  at  various  times  they  have 
given  these  protests  the  recognition  of  a  de« 
fensive  reply.  But.  withal,  the  secondary 
schools  have  gained  little  or  no  permanent 
ground  by  these  discussions. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  something  more 
than  protest.  Action  is  needed,  definite  acti(»i, 
following  a  definite  plan  of  procedure,  with 
steady  advance,  with  no  step  backward  and 
no  energy  wasted. 

At  the  outset  it  behooves  the  secondary 
schools  to  survey  the  forces  and  fortifications 
of  the  defenders  of  the  citadel  of  higher  edu- 
cation. One  thing  is  clearly  seen— the  colleges 
stand  together.  Their  entrance  requirements 
are  unified.  The  lines  of  this  unification  are 
laid  down  by  the  College  Entrance  Board. 
The  College  Entrance  Board  was  originally 
the  creature  of  a  few  of  the  stronger  colleges. 
Subsequently  it  was  recognized  and  adopted  by 
a  oowerful  and  wealthy  guardian.  The 
Board's  field  of  effort  and  influence  widened 
greatly.  Guided  and  backed  by  the  subtle 
power  of  a  great  philanthropy,  the  College 
Entrance  Board  now  dictates  to  the  colleges 
some  of  the  terms  of  their  bondage  to  a  great 
educational  trust  Excepting  sectarian  institu- 
tions and  those  supported  by  public  taxation, 
rare  indeed  is  the  college  that  can  afford  to 
maintain  an  existence  independent  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning.  Millions  of  dollars,  in  industrial 
securities,  are  in  the  hands  of  a  self -perpetu- 
ating, corporate  board,  composed  of  business 
men,  bankers  and  presidents  of  great  universi- 
ties. The  fund  thus  established  provides  a 
beneficent  retirement  allowance  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  the  colleges  "ac- 
I  cepted"    by    the    Foundation.     To    be    "ac- 
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cepted,"  a  college  must,  among  other  things, 
comply  with  and  enforce  the  rulings  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board.  The  College  En- 
trance Board  itself  cannot  afford  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  ideas  held  by  the  Foundation. 
And  so,  in  the  course  of  the  '*  advancement  of 
learning/'  the  colleges  have  been  gradually 
forced  onward  and  upward,  away  from  the 
secondary  schools,  leaving  an  ever-widening 
gap,  to  be  bridged  only  by  the  strained  efforts 
of  the  secondary  schools. 

With  such  subtle  bonds  is  the  whole  college 
fabric  knit  together  upon  this  question  of 
standards.  There  exists  only  one  principle  of 
combat  by  which  the  secondary  schools  can 
make  anv  permanent  impression  on  the  college 
phalanx,  namel^r,  that  of  organized,  united 
effort.  To  be  in  any  way  successful,  this 
united  effort  must  be  made  on  behalf  of  a 
unified  proposition,  and  must  be  directed  not 
at  any  one  point  in  the  defenses  but  at  the 
whole  uneducational  system  that  has  been 
fostered  and  developed  by  the  same  kind  of 
genius  that  accumulated  the  wealth  upon  which 
it  rests.  The  original  purpose  of  the  Founda- 
tion was  beneficent,  but  the  present  restrictions 
which  accompany  the  admmistration  of  the 
benefits  are  distinctly  the  reverse.  Even  the 
colleges  feel  this,  but  cannot  afford  to  protest. 
Show  the  colleges  a  strong  and  united,  state- 
wide secondary  school  system  in  Pennsylvania 
and  they  will,  themselves,  find  the  way  to 
adapt  their  entrance  requirements  to  the  work 
of  the  secondary  schools  upon  a  sound  educa- 
tional basis. 

Let  the  secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
freely  meet  the  modern  educational  demand 
for  simplification  and  unification  in  their 
courses.  Let  there  be  ofiicially  evolved  a  very 
few  distinct  types  of  secondary  school  courses 
in  the  state,  each  tsrpe  unified  in  outline,  and 
all  planned  to  fulfil  the  legitimate  purposes  for 
which  tne  public  money  should  properly  be 
spent,  giving  preparation  for  efficient  citizen- 
ship the  preference  over  preparation  for  col- 
lege. Let  every  secondary  school  in  the  state 
be  conformed  to  one  or  more  of  the  types 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  its  community. 
Then  let  the  Public  School  System  of  the 
Commonwealth  say  officially  to  the  colleges: 
"  This  is  what  we  do  in  our  high  schools.  It 
is  what  we  ought  to  do.  Adapt  your  require- 
ments to  our  work.  Let  us  build  from  the 
bottom  up."  The  result  would  be  inevitable. 
The  colleges  would  find  the  way. 

The  campaign  for  unified  strength  should  be 
begun  in  the  High  School  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association. 
Your  committee  respectfully  requests  your  ap- 
proval of  the  following  simple  preliminary 
plan,  to  be  carried  out  under  the  official  direc- 
tion of  the  Department. 

I.  Send  a  circular  letter  of  explanation  to 
all  superintendents  and  high  school  principals 
in  the  state,  asking  for  brief  statements  of 
high  school  courses  that  would  be  considered 
ideal  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  special  com- 
munities served  by  the  schools  to  which  the 
letter  is  sent.  These  statements  should  give 
broadly  the  number  of  years  in  the  proposed 
course,  the  general  subjects  to  be  studied,  the 


place  of  each  subject  in  the  suggested  corrn- 
lum  and  the  time  allotted  fo  it 

^  a.  Collect  the  returns  from  the  inquiry,  ooo- 
piling  from  them  such  general  or  compook 
curricula  as  might  seem  advisable,  malm^t 
full  report  thereon  to  the  Department 

3.  Transmit  a  report  from  the  Depaftoot 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  through  tiie 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  InstmctiaB, 
recommending  the  adoption  of  certab  nsiiU 
types  of  courses  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  state. 

4.  Keep  the  question  alive  until  the  esd  s 
attained. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  De 
partment  take  action  extending  the  scope  of 
the  Committee's  powers  for  3ie  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  work  and  providing  rcasooalile 
financial  means  therefor. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Signed:  P.  M.  Bullard,  Wm.  L  Smi* 
Charles  S.  Davis,  Charles  C.  Heyl,  CkaimmL 

A  motion  prevailed  to  change  the  titkof 
this  committee  to  that  of  "  Committee  on 
Curricula  and  College  Entrance  ReqmI^ 
ments." 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reputed 
the  following  named  persons  for  the  varkM 
offices  of  the  department,  and  they  wen 
duly  elected. 

OFFICERS   FOR   NEXT   YEAR. 

President— A.  E.  KraybiU,  MimhaH 

Vice-President — Ben.  C.  Graham,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Secretary—J.  F.  Adams,  Ikfillersbnig. 

Treasurer — L.  L^  Hammond,  Altoooa. 

Executive  Committee— A.  H.  Welles,  Sent 
ton  Ex-officio;  Charles  S.  Davis.  Stcdtoa; 
J.  S.  Hosterman,  Montrose;  J.  D.  Staik,  Pitt- 
burgh. 

Member  of  Educational  Council  for  thm 
years — W.  S.  Steele,  Harrisburg. 

Member  of  Nominating  Committee  of  Gcb- 
eral  Association— J.  F.  Bower,  McKeesport. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented 
the  following  report  which  was  adopted  as 
read: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  body  expresses  its 
appreciation  of  the  courtesies  extended  I7  ^ 
school  authorities  of  the  City  of  Philaddpbii 
in  granting  the  use  of  the  Central  High  School 
auditorium  for  the  meetings  of  fiie  His^ 
School  Department  of  the  State  Edocationil 
Association,  and  that  we  extend  our  thanks  to 
President  Robert  Ellis  Thon^>son  for  his  ex- 
cellent address  of  welcome,  and  to  aH  «^ 
aided  in  the  entertainment  at  our  meetings. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  this  Department  of  ^ 
State  Association  heartily  endorses  the  watt- 
ment  to  elect  a  Field  Secretary  for  the  A»o- 
ciation,  believing  that  thereby  a  greater  vi- 
terest  will  be  created  among  the  teachers  of 
the  state  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  elemenlarf 
school,  the  High  School,  and  the  College  trj 
inseparably  related  parts  of  the  Public  Sdwa 
System  of  the  State,  and 
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VThereas,  we  believe  that  the  opportunities 
>f  a  High  School  education  of  Uie  best  quality 
Jiould  be  conveniently  accessible  to  every  child 
:oiiipleting  the  elementary  grades;  and 

whereas,  the  School  Code  makes  provision 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  various  col- 
egres  of  the  State  for  such  His^  Schools; 
riicref ore  be  it  resolved  by  this  Department, 

First — ^That  we  heartily  commend  the  Com- 
nission  for  requiring  college  graduates  who 
ire  aiming  to  teach  in  high  sdiools  the  suc- 
ressful  completion  of  at  least  two  hundred 
lours'  work  in  pedagogical  studies,  such  as 
psychology,  ethics,  logic,  the  history  of  educa- 
ion,  school  management,  and  methods  of 
teaching. 

Second — ^That  we  believe  the  qualifications 
>f  those  offering  such  professional  courses  in 
solle^s,  should  be  carefully  defined  in  the 
ichool  laws  of  the  State. 

Third — ^That  we  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  requirements  in  school  management  and 
methods  of  teaching  be  so  construed  as  to  in- 
clude systematic  courses  of  directed  and  super- 
vised observation  of  expert  teaching  in  both 
grammar  and  high  school  department,  and  a 
sufficient  amount  of  successful  practice  in  high 
school  departments  under  expert  supervision. 

President  Welles,  in  a  few  closing  words, 
congrattdating  the  members  upon  me  work 
that  had  been  done,  declared  the  depart- 
ment adjourned. 
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THE  Graded  School  Department  meeting 
held  in  advance  of  the  general  assem- 
bly met  on  Tuesdav,  December  26,  at  2 
p.  m.,  in  the  assemoly  room  of  the  Girls' 
Normal  School,  Thirteenth  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets.  The  room  was  well  filled 
at  the  opening  hour  and  a  good  attendance 
was  maintained  throughout  the  various  ses- 
sions. The  programme  was  interesting 
and  practical.  The  chair  was  filled  by  Prof. 
George  S.  Machen,  of  Harrisburg. 

The  opening  address  was  made  by  Dr.  J. 
George  Becht,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  on  the  topic,  "  How 
may  the  Best  Interests  of  the  Bright  Child 
and  the  Deficient  Child  be  met  in  Graded 
Schools  ?  " 

BRIGHT  PUPILS  AND  DULL  PUPILS. 

How  may  the  interests  of  the  bright  child 
and  the  deficient  child  be  best  met  in  tht 
grades  ? 

This  interrogation  suggests  a  whole  brood 
of  veiy  pertinent  and  interesting  questions. 
What  is  the  school  doinp^  to-day  for  the  bright 
child,  the  one  with  special  aptitude?  Is  it  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  individualize  instruction  so 
that  he  may  develop  his  powers  and  aptitudes 
without  let  or  hindrance?  Shall  he  be  made 
a  part  of  the  school  mechanism  so  as  to  serve 
as  an  uplift  in  a  class  of  those  who  are  not 
favored  with  a  strong  mentality?    How  shall 


we  distinguish  the  several  grades  of  deficient 
pupils?  To  what  extent  shall  deficient  pupils 
be  classified  with  the  average  or  brighter 
pupils?  What  is  the  effect  of  two  or  three 
dull  or  deficient  pupils  on  the  class  group? 
Do  they  tend  to  puU  the  best  down  and  thus 
lower  the  average?  Or  does  ^uch  groui>ing 
have  a  tendenqr  to  pull  the  dull  and  deficient 
up  and  thus  raise  the  average?  Is  a  teacher 
justified  in  fitting  her  instruction  always  for 
the  poorest  member  of  the  class?  Is  the  time 
and  energy  she  expends  necessary  to  bring  a 
few  dull  or  deficient  j^upils  up  to  a  reasonably 
fair  standard  of  efficiency  warranted  in  view 
of  the  larger  number  of  the  group  who  will 
suffer  loss  by  that  teaching? 

These  are  all  questions  closely  related  to  the 
discussion  and  any  one  of  them  would  furnish 
a  wide  field  for  differences  of  opinion.  A 
part  of  our  educational  faith  is  our  bdief  in 
democracy.  But  our  interpretation  of  the  term 
is  not  always  fair.  We  think  we  are  demo- 
cratic only  when  we  reach  down  to  the  lower 
levels  of  society.  The  demagogue  smites  his 
breast  and  says  "I  am  a  democrat  socially 
because  I  mingle  with  and  help  to  uplift  the 
lower  leveb  of  society."  But  that  is  not  the 
whole  of  democracy.  Democracy  provides  for 
the  best  as  well  as  the  poorest.  The  truth  of 
democracy  is  not  written  on  one  side  of  the 
shield  only,  but  on  both.  Since  society  has 
its  classes  and  stratifications,  democracy  ues  in 
dealing  with  all  classes  and  strata  and  in  en* 
deavoring  to  help  lift  each  class  and  strata  to 
its  highest  efficiency.  To  do  that  will  require 
a  large  and  wise  measure  of  differentiation. 
We  all  appreciate  the  fine  expression  of  the 
comparatively  modem  spirit  of  our  civilization 
in  behalf  of  the  weak  and  imbecile  children  so 
well  cared  for  in  such  institutions  as  Polk  and 
Elwyn  in  our  own  state,  and  at  Vineland,  New 
Jersey.  Reverently  do  we  thank  God  for  the 
men  and  women  who  are  giving  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  the  unfortunate  ones  that 
they  ma^  be  made  happy  within  the  limitation 
of  the  life  that  is  given  to  them.  We  honor 
and  admire  the  teacher  who  has  the  patience 
and  sympathy  to  deal  with  the  dull,  the  slow, 
the  deficient,  the  mentally  warped  derelicts. 
Still  one  must  remember  that  the  majority  of 
these  will  not  be  leaders  in  the  world's 
progress.^  At  best  many  of  them  may  be  kept 
from  being  charges.  Some  of  them  can  be 
lifted  out  a  little  and  others  will,  with  the  best 
help,  reach  a  bare  mediocrity. 

Leadership  and  efficiency  will  always  be  de- 
termined by  the  sane,  the  apt,  the  well  bal- 
anced. If  this  be  true,  then  the  gifted  ones 
should  be  so  trained  and  given  opportunities 
commensurate  with  their  natural  aptitudes  and 
thus  be  made  levers  by  which  the  whole  plane 
of  existence  may  be  lifted  to  higher  levds  of 
intelligence,  conduct,  and  happiness.  The  apt. 
the  bright,  the  gifted  pupil  is  not  only  entitled 
to  our  consideration  as  his  right  but  because 
of  the  necessity  for  his  leadership  in  the 
progressive  movements  of  our  civilization.  In 
these  later  days  we  hear  not  little  criticism  of 
the  public  schools  because  they  make  no  pro- 
vision for  the  bright  pupils.  We  are  fairly 
well  on  in  our  studies  and  classification  of  the 
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abnormal  and  subnormal  children  but  com- 
paratively little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
finding  how  many  exceptional  or  gifted  chil- 
dren are  in  our  schools.  We  have  assumed 
in  a  way  that  they  could  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

The  first  important  thing  to  consider  is  the 
differentiation  of  the  groups  into  smaller 
groups  or  special  classes  of  those  who  are 
retarded.  Pupils  may  be  slow,  dull  or  re- 
tarded for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  They 
may  be  deaf  or  blind  or  partially  so,  back- 
ward, epileptic,  or  handicapped  by  reason  of 
foreign  tongue.  Some  pupils  fail  to  keep  up 
because  of  late  entering  or  loss  of  time  due 
to  temporary  illness  or  chronic  maladies  not 
yet  severe  enough  to  keep  them  out  altogether. 
These  must  receive  consideration  and  the  first 
great  difficulty  lies  in  classifying  the  types. 
Defective  is  such  a  tremendous  broad  term. 
Still  this  is  the  point  of  departure.  A  proper 
diagnosis  of  the  case  is  the  very  first  con- 
sideration. And  in  making  that^  diagnosis 
teacher,  parent,  physician,  psychologist  are  each 
and  all  important  factors. 

Assuming  now  that  a  child  is  behind  or 
below  grade  or  "over  age"  or  "backward," 
what  are  some  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be 
known  concerning  him  in  order  to  give  him 
the  proper  treatment?  First  of  all  his  personal 
history  and  his  relation  to  home  life  will 
usually  give  great  light  on  the  subject.  What 
are  the  conditions  of  his  home  life?  Does  he 
live  with  his  natural  or  foster  parents?  What 
schools  has  he  attended.  Was  he  regular  or 
irregular  in  his  attendance,  and  if  irregular, 
why?  What  are  his  class  deficiencies?  Are 
they  the  result  of  lack  of  application,  change 
from  one  school  to  another,  illness  or  un- 
toward home  conditions?  Is  he  dull,  lacking  in 
talent?  May  his  present  condition  be  the  con- 
sequence of  former  illness?  What  diseases 
has  he  had?  Brain  troubles?  Accidents? 
Scarlet  fever?  Rickets,  etc.?  What,  if  any, 
are  the  present  signs  of  physical  degeneracy? 
What  special  sense  organs  are  affected?  Are 
there  glandular  swellings,  muscular  twitchings, 
or  malformations  of  any  kind?  What  kind  of 
temperament  does  he  have?  Is  he  moody, 
dull,  violent,  shy,  lazy,  imaginative,  social  or 
unsocial,  truthful  or  untruthful?  Has  he  any 
aptitude  in  any  direction  either  in  school  sub- 
jects or  work  outside  of  school? 

With  information  on  these  points  fully  in 
hand  we  may  at  least  suggest  a  course  of 
treatment  or  method  of  procedure. 

I  have  in  mind  three  cases  of  exceptional 
or  limited  or  subnormal  children.  They  are 
the  real  flesh  and  blood  and  their  cases  seem 
to  present  the  typical  conditions  that  every 
teacher  and  superintendent  must  meet  in  deal- 
ing with  these  deficient  ones.  The  first  child 
has  fair  average  mental  power.  On  account 
of  frequent  removals  from  place  to  place  with 
his  parents  he  lost  standing.  During  several 
years  he  did  not  get  started  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term  because  of  illness.  Owing  to  re- 
movals and  irregularities  due  to  illness  he  was 
below  grade  at  least  two  years  in  most  sub- 
jects. His  irregular  school  life  induced  habits 
of  inattention  and  careless  attitudes  in  class 


and  in  general  toward  his  school  voik. 
treatment    in    his    case    was   this.  He 
allowed  to  take  the  two  subjects  in  vtich! 
could  keep  up  with  the  advanced  gndt 
the    other    subjects    he    had   indindal 
struction   with  several  others  who  focat 
special  class  in  that  school    In  less  tian 
years  he  was  in  his  standard  age-grades. 

The  second  child  has  a  fairly  good  pi 
make-up  but  has  a  slow,  dull,  plodding, 
less    mental    life.      The   traditional  snfi 
matter  of  the  school  does  not  appeal  to 
He  makes  little  or  no  response.    Hissmdl 
little  capacity  and  lacks  vitality,  yet  he  is  I 
imbecile  or  fed)le-minded  but  very  dosej 
the  border.    This  is  altogether  the  most 
cult  case  to  deal  with  because  parents 
be  made  to  understand.    One  may  ( 
them    of    the   "feeblemindedness"  ii 
bility,  idiocy,  or  other  pronounced  patl 
or  neurotic  deficiencies  of  their  diildra 
he  is  a  "  devinely  marked "  genius  who 
make  clear  the  difficulties  that  stand  in 
way  of  promoting  or  advancing  the  intel 
life  of  the  "  near  defective."    This  child 
not  only  special  instruction  but  needs  to 
a  course  of  study  in  line  with  his  future 
and  mental  limitations.    No  amonnt  of 
instruction  will  keep  such  a  child  in  the 
for  any  length  of  time  if  he  must  foBowj 
regular  course.    In  special  cbsscs  with  pr 
sional  courses  he  may  be  cared  for.   He 
have  some  slight  aptitude  and  making  thil 
point  of  departure,  the  school  may  hdp 
realize  something  in  the  way  of  intdte 
satisfaction  out  of  his  meager  mental  eqj 
ment.    He  ought  to  be  kept  within  the  sc 
influence    and    environment   as   long  as 
school  can  do  even  a  little  for  him. 

There  is  a  third  type  with  winch  I^ 
familiar.  Mentally  defective  yet  with  a  nj 
of  native  shrewdness.  He  has  a  good  M 
but  no  amount  of  teaching,  individual,  spe* 
or  collective  will  ever  develop  any  ^^ 
book  learning.  He  will  never  Icam  to  won 
problems  or  care  to  read  history  or  anythmf 
else.  He  can  work  at  manual  labor,  p^ 
reasonably  good  service,  enjoys  getting  w 
pay  for  his  work  and  knows  how  to  count  i 
He  has  capacity  enough  to  become  selt-5B|H 
porting.  How  far  shall  we  insist  on  snchi 
one  remaining  in  the  school  at  all,  say,  aro 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen?  To  pw"* 
him  with  some  useful  light  employment  «w 
infinitely  more  worth  than  to  keep  him  .^ 
school  dragging  out  a  monotonous  and  tnt« 
existence.  This  again  is  a  question  for  school 
or  municipal  administration. 

The  method  of  administration  for  getting 
all  this  special  work  done  presents,  of  coone, 
a  large  and  transcendently  important  qnestoofl- 

There  is  the  Batavia  plan  which  pron«5 
two  teachers  for  every  room— one  to  conW 
the  recitations,  the  other  to  give  proper  b^J 
to  backward  pupils.  This  method  has  uic 
backing  of  a  host  of  enthusiastic  followfl^ 
Because  of  the  widespread  discussion  that  htf 
followed  its  introduction  in  modified  forms  sj 
various  places  its  operation  needs  no  furtlitf 
discussion  here.  ^. 

The  best  summary  treatment  of  this  wb* 
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bject  of  backward  or  deficient  children  is  in 
i  little  volume  entitled  "Auxiliary  Educa- 
tn"  by  Dr.  B.  Maennel.    It  refers  especially 

th<e  Auxiliary  schools  of  Germany  though 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  ex- 
ptionai  children  in  the  United  States. 
In  quite  a  number  of  the  cities  of  this 
untry  auxiliary  or  special  schools  are  main- 
ihed.  In  certain  buildings  or  centers  "be- 
w  grade"  the  pupils  are  segregated.  Here 
ey  get  special  instruction  in  the  subjects  in 
bich  they  are  deficient. 
So  far  little  has  been  done  for  the  bright 

gifted  pupil.  Educational  literature  reports 
ay  few  experiments  showing  what  has  been 
complished  in  this  direction.  There  is  a 
imite  movement  on  foot,  however,  in  many 
aces  to  provide  preparatory  schools  for  the 
ight  pupils.  If  they  are .  strong  in  sixth, 
vtnth  or  eighth  grade  work,  they  may  take 
>  extra  high  school  studies  while  doing  the 
gular  work  of  the  elementary  schools.  The 
suits  seem  to  justify  such  an  arrangement 

seems  only  fair  to  give  bright  pupils  this 
KK>rtunity.  Supt.  Van  Sickle  who  has  given 
\t  subject  considerable  attention  and  has 
orked  it  out  in  some  detail  in  Baltimore  says : 
Judging  by  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  that 
lese  selected  pupils  put  into  their  work  and 
le  marked  success  which  they  have  so  far 
ttained  as  measured  by  school  standards  we 
re  quite  certain  that  they  will  display  some- 
what more  of  energy  and  efficiency  in  what- 
ver  field  of  life  effort  they  enter  than  if  dur- 
ig  their  school  days  they  had  become  con- 
Mted  with  a  lower  level  of  effort  and  attain- 
lent 

The  discussion  was  taken  up  by  Miss 
fargaret  Maguire,  principal  of  the  Whar- 
on  Combined  School  of  Philadelphia,  who 
dvocated  the  segregation  of  all  children 
irho  are  above  or  below  normal,  stating  that 
0  herd  students  of  all  types  together  is 
letrimental  to  the  bright  as  well  as  to  the 
iverage,  and  that  the  backward  child,  left 
n  a  class  of  mental  superiors,  retards  the 
)rogress  of  all.  The  bright  child  should  be 
jiven  special  thought,  should  be  segregated 
80  that  he  will  not  waste  so  much  time  but 
:an  be  given  deeper,  finer,  more  inspiring 
truths  that  will  develop  greater  power. 

The  general  discussion  was  participated 
in  by  a  number  of  the  teachers  present. 
^  The  second  topic  on  the  programme  was 
"Grade  Promotion  during  the  Year. 
When?  and  How  Often?"  In  his  address 
Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
pwde  a  plea  for  a  return  to  some  of  the 
individualization  of  the  country  school  and 
said  that  the  child  of  the  ungraded  village 
school  has  the  advantage  over  the  pupils  of 
"le  grraded  city  school  where  he  is  an  inde- 
terminate factor.  He  deplored  the  system 
which  transfers  a  child  from  one  teacher  to 
toother  for  various  topics,  and  said  that 
contact  in  the  ungraded  schoolroom  does 
®uch  to  train   the   lower   grade   child   to 


appreciate  the  difficulties  of  upper  grade 
work  when  it  comes. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  topic  Prof.  R.  M. 
McNeal,  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  said  that  grade  classification  is 
a  necessity  for  three  reasons:  In  order  the 
better  to  present  the  subiect-matter;  to  give 
ability  for  the  work  of  the  following  grade ; 
and  to  secure  better  discipline.  Hie  advo- 
cated promotion  but  once  a  year,  thus 
giving  the  child  time  to  thoroughly  master 
the  subject  and  to  better  enable  him  to  do 
the  work  of  the  next  grade. 

Some  of  the  thoughts  brought  out  in  the 
general  discussion  were  that  education 
demands  time.  Too  much  advancement 
cripples  the  child  because  he  is  not  given 
time  to  develop  power. 

The  school  work  should  be  made  more 
definite.  More  specific  directions  and  a 
more  definite  course  of  study  for  the 
teacher  will  make  her  happier  and  will  en- 
able her  to  get  better  results ;  will  lessen  the 
cry  of  overwork  and  retardation  of  pupils. 

Supt.  John  W.  Carr,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  talk  on 
the  subject  of  "  Effective  Moral  Training 
in  the  School."  The  address  was  not 
written  and  we  do  not  have  a  copy  of  it 
for  publication. 


WEDNESDAY   MORNING. 


THE  first  subject  on  the  programme  was 
"  An  Outlook  in  Elementary  Schools," 
which  was  ably  discussed  by  Deputy  Supt. 
Reed  B.  Teitrick.  He  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Myron  T.  Scudder,  principal  of  Froebel 
Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute,  of  New 
York  City,  upon  the 

IMPORTANCE    OF   UNDERSTANDING   A    CHILD's 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL    ENVIRONMENT. 

Because  of  changing  social  and  industrial 
conditions,  because  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  newer  schools  of  biology  and  psy- 
chology, and  because  of  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  between  educators  of  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, our  views  as  to  what  constitutes  ade- 
quate schooling  for  twentieth  century  children 
has  undergone  radical  changes,  and  even  now 
is  in  process  of  rapid  evolution.  The  old-time 
conception  of  a  school  as  a  place  merely  for 
mental  training  and  for  learning;  the  rudi- 
ments has  given  way  to  the  idea  that  to 
properly  educate  a  child  you  must  put  the 
whole  child  in  school,  and  that  the  school  must 
in  increasing  measure  fill  many  of  the  func- 
tions which  formerly  belonged  to  home, 
church,  shop  and  farm,  besides  including  some 
functions  which  never  before  were  considered 
as  at  all  essential  or  even  incidental  to  a 
child's  schooling. 

Education  might  have  been  defined  once  as 
the  art  of  teaching  a  child  to  read,  write  and 
cipher.  Contrast  this  ideal  with  Huxley's,  as 
expressed  in  his  statement  that  education  is 
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the  "  Fashioning  of  the  will  into  a  loving  and 
earnest  desire  to  move  in  obedience  of  the 
laws  of  nature  ** :  or  contrast  it  witii  any  other 
of  the  accepted  modem  definitions  of  educa- 
tion and  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  will  be  more  fully  appreciated. 

The  persistent  progress  of  democracy 
(democratic  ideals)  has  altered  children's 
minds  and  dispositions  as  well  as  those  of 
adults,  and  has  introduced  new  elements  into 
the  problems  of  discipline  and  of  moral  and 
civic  training.  The  social  environment  fur- 
nishes many  temptations,  pitfalls  and  de- 
structive agencies  which  tend  constantly  to 
weaken  or  destroy  character  and  efiBciency. 
These  must  be  understood  and  minimized  if 
not  entirely  neutralized,  and  of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  extent  to 
which  each  child  is  exposed  to  these. 

The  problems  of  self-support  and  of  home- 
building  are  becoming  increasingly  difficult. 
It  is  said  that  out  of  the  fifteen  million  fami- 
lies in  the  United  States  twelve  million  live  on 
an  income  of  less  than  $5oa  Many  must  get 
along  on  an  income  of  not  more  than  50  cents 
a  day.  Such  conditions  suggest  the  importance 
of  organizing  and  establishing  adequate 
courses  of  study. 

The  matter  of  passing  leisure  hours  profit- 
ably, of  prefer  recreation,  becomes  more  seri- 
ous as  the  8-  and  lo-hour  day  affects  increas- 
ing numbers  of  our  population  and  brings 
added  responsibility  on  the  schools.  How 
children  amuse  themselves  out  of  school  and 
during  vacations,  and  how  parents  and  friends 
pass  their  leisure  hours,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  teachers  of  these 
children. 

Under  the  conditions  suggested  above,  the 
care  and  training  of  children  is  not  so  simple 
a  matter  as  some  used  to  think.  More  and 
more  do  we  realize  that  the  child  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly complex  being,  living  in  an  exceed- 
ingly complex  environment  To  properly 
teach,  control  and  train  this  child  is  a  most 
difficult  art  and  requires  the  most  careful 
preparation.  How  easy  to  fall  short  of  pro- 
ducinjir  an  efficient  character!  How  easily 
harm  may  be  done !  No  one  should  be  allowed 
to  go  into  child-training  unless  specially 
qualified.  If  one  were  called  upon  to  run  an 
intricate  machine  he  would  refuse  to  touch  it 
until  he  had  mastered  its  details  and  been 
shown  how  to  start,  stop,  repair  and  clean  it. 
But  child  nature  is  more  intricate  than  any 
machine  that  can  ever  be  devised.  The  causes 
of  a  child's  deeds,  the  roots  of  his  ideas,  the 
tendencies  of  his  disposition  are  far  removed 
from  view.  Far  more  essential  is  it  for  a 
parent  or  teacher  to  understand  the  child  than 
for  the  operator  to  understand  his  machine. 

Few  of.  the  children  we  teach  are  well 
known  to  us,  yet  on  our  ability  to  adjust  our 
efforts  to  their  needs  will  depend  to  some 
extent  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  wel- 
fare. Teachers  must  be  constantly  asking 
such  questions  as  these :  What  are  this  pupil's 
greatest  needs  ?  Are  these  needs  ministered  to 
by  this  school  ?  What  are  this  pupil's  greatest 
possibilities?  Is  the  school  enabling  him  to 
realize  them?    Yet  how  can  we  give  intelli- 


gent answers  to  these  questions  tmkss  we 
know  the  pupil  well?  We  most  realize  tloi 
positive  inj  uiy  may  attend  tiie  school  life  of 
misunderstood  children  and  of  children  wfaoR 
out-of-school  life  is  not  known,  and  dot 
many  do  not  reach  the  possibilities  of  wUd 
they  are  capable  because  more  is  not  knon 
of  their  individual  characteristics  and  oeedL 
How  can  we  warn  effectively?  How  can  ic 
effectively  teach  the  consequences  of  wtqbi- 
doing?  How  can  we  give  positive  instrV' 
tion  and  training  in  right  thinking  and  ddai 
if  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  a  child's  & 
out  of  school?  The  knowledge  a  teadxr 
gains  of  a  child's  nature  and  needs  bf  nteelr 
seeing  him  in  school  is  very  one-sided  and  ii- 
adequate.  The  teacher  must  see  the  child  as 
the  parents  see  him,  as  his  foraier  teadies 
know  him,  as  other  people  know  him,  as  k 
himself  reveals  himself  through  his  ont  of 
school  activities.  Only  a  part  of  the  real  bar 
is  at  school  and  that  part  is  usualW  a  "^ 
small  one.  Lacking  adequate  inionnatki 
teachers  are  often  very  wrong  in  their  deafioc 
with  a  child,  make  fearful  mistakes  that  do 
great  wrong  to  the  child  if  indeed  th^  do  vA 
permanently  injure  or  entirdy  ndn. 

Some  of  these  children  fall  short  of  tbeii 
possibilities,  some  become  industiiaU;^  vA 
domestically  inefficient,  some  drift  into  Itres  of 
vice,  because  something  is  lacking  in  tbeir 
environment  which  mi^t  be  sui^Iied  if  iit 
only  knew  what  was  needed,  or  because  01 
some  physical  trait  or  defect  which  his  m^ 
been  duly  taken  into  account,  or  because  A9 
have  not  been  treated  in  accordance  with  tbff 
natures,  or  perhaps  because  they  have  been  v 
off  by  depraved  adults. 

Think  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  that  iff 
to  be  prepared  for  the  15  million  homes  of  ^ 
country:  should  not  the  school  ahn  to^ 
them  definite  training  for  their  responsfto* 
ties  as  home  builders? 

For  another  instance,  think  of  the  tens « 
thousands  of  girls  now  in  our  grades  who  • 
the  near  future  are  to  swell  the  ranb  of  fi&i 
women,  driven  thither  by  the  struggle  for  »*• 
sistence,  by  the  quest  for  recreation,  by  the 
perfidy  of  double  their  number  of  fallen  nes* 
Has  the  school  no  responsibility  witii  respert 
to  this  situation  ?  Can  not  courses  of  stw 
be  devised  which  will  raise  their  cimiH 
power?  Cannot  more  be  done  for  wholesoK 
recreation  ?  Then  there  is  the  power  of  wf 
right  word  spoken  by  the  right  person  at  n>e 
right  timel  But  all  this  means  an  acqtuffl^ 
ance  with  the  out  of  school  environment  wtoca 
few  teachers  possess  or  seem^  to  care  to 
possess,  and  it  means  a  very  radical  rcadjni* 
ment  of  the  school  system  so  that  the  v«*j 
tional  features  shall  be  adequate  Practical 
courses  of  study,  abundant  recreation,  i?«** 
tion  bureaus  and  advisers,  sex  instmdMR 
moral  and  religious  instruction  would  do  010 
to  prevent  such  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  ^sasr 
hood  and  womanhood. 

These  and  other  considerations  which  readiy 
occur  to  everyone  show  that  it  is  more  neco- 
sary  than  ever  that  teachers  should  procew 
systematically  to  get  acquainted  with  the  cs^ire 
environment  of  each  pupil  as  far  as  that  tf 
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possible.  Everywhere  wc  hear  the  word  Sur- 
vey. To  survey  the  environment  of  school 
children  is  just  as  important  as  to  make  the 
snrvey  of  workmen  in  mining  districts,  or  of 
dwellers  in  rural  communities.  Teachers 
should  be  trained  investigators.  A  simple  way 
to  begin  is  by  the  use  of  enquiry  blanks  as 
shown  below.  These  of  course  are  supple- 
mented by  careful  observation,  psychological 
analysis,  social  contact  with  the  children  out 
of  school,  visits  at  their  homes,  use  of  the 
telephone,  correspondence  by  mail,  social  func- 
tions at  the  school,  parents'  meetings,  and  care- 
fully prepared  reports.  In  many  cases  in  the 
krge  cities  important  help  may  be  obtained 
from  social  workers^  charity  organizations  and 
even  the  police. 

(The  blanks  referred  to  are  not  in  duplicate 
just  now.  One  is  a  questionnaire  to  previous 
teachers  of  a  child,  another  is  a  questionnaire 
for  the  parents  to  fill  out  while  a  third  is  for 
the  pupil  himself.  A  model  is  also  given  of 
a  detailed  report  to  be  sent  occasionally  to 
the  parents.  The  physical  condition  of  the 
child  is  recorded  on  an  appropriate  blank.) 

Miss  Louise  Stevens  Bryant,  head  social 
worker,  Psychological  Qinic  of  Pennsyl- 
vania University,  continued  the  discussion 
on  importance  of  understanding  a  child's 
out-of-school  environment.  She  was  fol- 
towed  by  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grace  on  the 
"Community  Use  of  the  School."  We  do 
not  have  reports  or  abstracts  of  either  of 
these  addresses. 

Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  made  the  last  address 
of  the  morning  on  the  "  Teaching  of  Penn- 
tylvania  History."  He  said  the  Pennsyl- 
vania public  schools  afford  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  every  boy  and  girl,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  bom  across  the  Atlantic 
or  on  American  soil.  Look  at  the  great 
Abbey  paintings  in  the  State  Capitol  at 
Sarrisburg.  They  glorify  the  men  of  Penn- 
lylvania,  yet  many  of  these  men's  names 
ire  as  yet  unknown  to  the  pupils  or  teachers 
3f  the  public  schools  in  the  state.  That  is 
lomething  which  Pennsylvania  history  cor- 
rectly taught  will  do  away  with.  He  raised 
the  question  whether  the  addition  of  Penn- 
sylvania state  history  to  the  already  over- 
:rowded  curriculum  of  the  public  schools 
is  not  crowding  the  child,  and  answered  it 
}y  saying  that  the  State  history  can  be 
taught  with  national  history  at  no  other 
»pense  than  a  few  books  on  the  subject 
k>r  each  teacher's  desk.  You  cannot  teach 
he  history  of  the  nation  without  teaching 
Pennsylvania  history  because  Valley  Forge 
md  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  German- 
own,  and  Gettysburg  are  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  history  as  well  as  national. 
Lay  more  stress  on  the  industries  of  our 
wn  state.  We  do  not  appreciate  the  great 
hings  that  have  happened  in  it. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Machen  at  2  o'clodc.  The 
first  subject  of  the  afternoon  was  ''What 
the  New  Education  Brings  to  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools."  The  discussion  was  opened 
by  Mrs.  H.  G.  Carmalt,  instructor  in 
elementary  methods,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  She  stated  four 
principles  in  the  new  education,  as  follows: 
I.  Definition:  Education  is  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  experience,  giving  it  a  more  social- 
ized value  through  the  medium  of  increased 
efficiency.  2.  Motivation.  3.  Recapitula- 
tory experiences.  4.  Four  stages  of  child 
development :  First  six  years,  savage  stage ; 
six  to  ten  years,  barbarous  stage;  ten  to 
fourteen,  semi-civilized  stage;  fourteen  to 
twenty,  civilized  stage. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Chambers,  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  in  an  address  said  that  educa- 
tion is  a  training  of  instincts.  Each  child 
is  a  bundle  of  instincts,  every  instinct  crav- 
ing expression,  and  in  dealing  with  the 
child  real  problems  must  be  used,  problems 
growing  out  of  the  child's  own  experience. 

The  "  Certification  of  Teachers  under  the 
New  Code  "  was  the  next  subject.  It  was 
discussed  by  Sunt.  Thomas  C.  Cole,  of 
Chester,  and  Associate  Supt  George 
Wheeler,  of  Philadelphia.  We  have  no 
report  of  what  was  said  by  these  gentle- 
men. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  principal  of  the 
Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School,  followed 
with  the  last  paper  of  the  sessions,  in 
answer  to  the  questions 

IS    THE    PRESENT    TENDENCY    IN    FAVOR    OF 

OVERPRESSURE    IN    ADVANCEMENT?      IF 

SO    WHERE    IS   THE    MEDIUM    LINE? 

A  few  months  ago  at  a  banquet  in  the 
national  capitol.  President  Taft  and  Speaker 
Clark  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  dis- 
cussing our  educational  institutions,  empha- 
sized the  startling  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  candidates  for  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis from  our  public  schools  are  rejected 
for  the  want  of  the  elements  of  an  education. 
Possibly  the  question  assigned  for  this  paper 
was  prompted  by  the  caustic  criticism.  At 
any  rate,  the  topic  indicates  the  interesting 
swing  of  the  educational  pendulum  in  twenty 
years,  as  we  have  seen  it  upon  other  subjects, 
for  example,  mental  arithmetic,  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  spelling  books,  and  grammatical 
analysis  by  diagrams.  For  a  score  of  years 
ago  educators  began  to  ask.  Are  not  pupils 
unduly  retarded?  and  this  question  has  held 
its  place  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  N.  £.  A.  and  in  the 
Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Though  it  is  chiefly  a  question  of  ad- 
ministration, though  it  deals  with  the  how, 
the  when  and  the  why  rather  than  with  the 
"  what,"  yet  college  presidents  as  well  as  school 
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principals  and  superintendents  have  presumed 
to  settle  it  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
not  Butler,  nor  Eliot,  nor  Harper,  nor  Schur- 
man,  nor  Thwing  trusts  the  teacher  to  promote 
pupils.  Not  a  State  Superintendent  trusts  her, 
in  the  replies  given  to  the  questions  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Elementary  Educa- 
tion in  1895.  Yet  in  the  total  vote  upon  the 
question  "Who  shall  promote  the  child?"  the 
teacher  received  a  handsome  majority,  which 
suggests  that  those  farthest  from  the  children 
may  be  dominated  in  their  views  by  the  system 
rather  than  by  consideration  of  the  children, 
and  that  it  is  important  to  consider  the  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  the  reputations,  of  those 
whose  opinions  are  offered.  It  also  suggests 
the  ever-present  danger  of  sacrificing  the  chil- 
dren to  Uie  system  m  administration. 

If  there  be  a  tendency  toward  a  too  rapid 
promotion  of  pupils,  is  it  because  that  work 
is  more  and  more  coming  into  the  hands  of 
the  teachers?  When  it  was  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Superintendents  the  tendency  was 
toward  the  retardation  of  pupils,,  because 
necessarily  examinations  were  chiefly  rdied 
upon,  and  the  system  worked  most  smoothly 
when  exceptions  were  not  allowed,  and  when 
the  ''personal  equation"  was  eliminated. 
Does  promotion  of  pupils  by  teachers,  those 
who  know  them  best,  advance  them  too 
rapidly? 

There  is  a  fear,  it  is  true,  that  the  teacher 
in  the  next  higher  grade  may  form  an  un- 
favorable opinion  of  the  teaching  that  was 
done,  when  a  child  is  advanced  too  rapidly. 
There  is  also  a  natural  desire  to  continue  to 
teach  the  apt  children,  making  a  teacher  loath 
to  part  with  them. 

There  is  an  unwillingness  to  have  a  child's 
interest  destroyed  by  premature  promotion, 
and  by  holding  back  possible  candidates,  fear 
or  failure  to  be  promoted  is  used  as  a  stimulus 
to  study. 

But  these  do  not  tend  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  inquiry.  There  remains,  to  bal- 
ance against  these,  the  desire  of  the  teacher  to 
please  and  to  win  r^utation  by  promoting  a 
large  class.  In  strikmg  a  balance  who  shall 
say  that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  too  rapid 
promotion?  But  all  these  suggestions  are 
derogatory  to  the  teacher  because  the  motives 
are  selflsh.  In  speaking  upon  this  subject  a 
former  superintendent  said,  "  After  all  I  never 
found  my  teachers  actuated  by  any  other  mo- 
tives than  the  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  children."  This  doubtless  is  the  truth 
regarding  nearly  all  teachers.  They  have  ac- 
quired a  personal  interest  in  the  members 
of  the  class,  humanity  dominates  selfishness  on 
the  one  hand  and  undue  regard  for  system  on 
the  other. 

Possibly,  the  fear  suggested  by  the  question 
in  hand  was  aroused  because  of  a  distrust  of 
the  teacher  in  the  performance  of  this  duty. 
It  wil'  *'^  a  sad  day  when  this  distrust  per- 
meates the  community.  Teachers  must  be 
selected  with  all  possible  care  and  then  they 
must  be  trusted  if  they  are  to  possess  that 
self-respect  without  which  no  one  can  do  his 
best  Responsibility  must  be  laid  upon  them, 
and  confldence  reposed,  in  all  duties  properly 


belonging  to  them,  if  we  are  to  praeni 
democracy  as  opposed  to  imperialism  in  edtxt 
tion — the  American  principle^  life  in  texiiiii 
as  against  the  dead  grind  of  system.  Fnrti» 
more,  the  body  of  teachers  in  the  land  ni 
never  as  worthy  of  trust  as  it  is  to-day.  If 
any  are  found  to  be  unreliable  it  is  the  iat 
duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  see  that  sai 
are  eliminated. 

Another  of  the  tendencies  of  tiie  day  is  ^ 
toward  greater  frequency  in  the  proootiDf  flf 
pupils,  or  promoting  at  shorter  intenrah.  Tb 
practice  was  introduced  into  the  schods  i 
St.  Louis  by  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris  wha  a^ 
superintendent  As  United  States  ConB» 
sioner  of  Education  he  issued  a  circakrofiF 
formation  in  1891  recommending  half-ya4 
promotions  excepting  in  grades  one  and  ti^ 
and  in  these  more  frequently.  In  i8sM  b«  ^ 
quired  of  city  superintendents  whdwr  fc 
system  of  annual  promotions  then  in  ?QgK 
did  not  unduly  retard  the  bri^t  jmpfls  ai 
whether  promotions  at  shorter  intemls »« 
not  preferable.  Less  than  15  pjer  cent  of  bqr 
than  four  hundred  who  replied  favored  fe 
long  period,  yet  in  1898  two-thirds  of  tiKcitai 
reporting  promoted  but  once  a  year.  The  «*• 
ject  was  vigorously  presented  in  the  Ete 
tional  Review  for  September,  1905,  by  ChJ* 
T.  Hartwell,  of  the  Boys'  High  Sdool  i 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  subsoquent  actioiw 
the  metropolis  gave  an  impetus  toward  fttK 
periods  throughout  the  country.  Pradial* 
been  steadily  advancing  toward  theory.  It  to 
often  been  remarked  that  the  result  of  aaa« 
promotions  for  the  highest  third  of  the  dij 
is  success  without  effort  and  for  the  low 
third  effort  without  success.  The  tendtfl 
where  the  intervals  are  short  and  there  b» 
doubt  of  the  pupil's  proficiency  is  to  hoM  ij 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  snbjedr 
cause  the  next  opportunity  for  adrancefflf 
will  not  be  very  far  away.  We  may  ^sb« 
the  fear  that  this  tendency  is  toward  "o^tf 
pressure  in  advancement,"  or  supcrfida%  .  j 

Another  tendency  closely  allied  witfathM 
aiTainst  the  skipping  of  grades  in  the  iRtjafr 
tion  of  bright  pupils.  It  has  resulted  m* 
adoption  of  effective  methods  variws  » 
very  interesting,  some  of  them  i"8W?^^*j5 
too  numerous  to  be  here  discussed  in  w»^ 
They  may  be  summarized  under  the  thittt* 
heads  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers*  AssocBtta 
as  I.  The  Cambridge  plan,  2.  EHzab^P» 
3.  Pueblo  plan,  4.  Batavia  plan,  s  ^^'^"iS 
teaching,  6.  Group  teaching,  7.  ^^^:^^^^ 
school,  8.  Extension  classes,  pi  Special  dw 
for  over-age  or  foreign  bom  children,  lal^ 
graded  classes,  11.  Promotion  by  Poi^^^rS 
New  York  plan,  12.  Chicago  plan,  13.  ^^ 
Denver  plan. 

They  are  thirteen  witnesses  to  the  *^^ 
the  present  tendency  throughout  the  length  ik 
breadth  of  the  Union  is  against  "  0Tcr-pre5S«« 
in  advancement"  Many  of  diese  ri««  *; 
described  in  the  Report  of  the  N.  E.  ^  ^ 
1898  by  the  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  W^ 
of  Education,  Dr.  John  T.  Prince  His  H^ 
will  interest  any  one  seeking  help  upon  ^ 
subject.  _^_^ 

A  third  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  &^ 
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promotion  made  upon  the  basis  of  examina- 
tions alone  In  Toronto  we  have  been  told  by 
Supt  Hughes  that  five  considerations  are  com- 
bined in  arriving  at  a  decision,  viz.,  results  of 
examination,  age  of  the  pupil,  health  of  the 
pupil,  length  of  time  in  the  grade  and  the 
pupil's  capacity  for  the  new  work.  The  last  is 
the  controlling  consideration  toward  which 
the  other  four  contribute.  Whatever  aids  the 
teacher  to  determine  the  pupil's  capacity  for 
the  new  work  should  be  considered  and  much 
is  to  be  found  outside  of  examination  papers. 
Can  it  be  that  the  tendency  not  to  rely  sdone 
upon  examination  papers  has  awakened  the 
fear  implied  in  the  question  under  discussion? 

There  is  a  general  agreement  also  that  the 
effort  to  bring  about  promotions  by  individual 
work  rather  tnan  by  ctaiss  work  has  not  yielded 
the  best  results ;  the  tendency  is  toward  class 
work  because  it  is  found  that  the  rivalry,  the 
broader  view  obtained,  the  enthusiasm,  all 
combine  in  giving  a  better  result 

Upon  another  point  the  tendency  is  now  all 
in  one  direction.  It  is  no  longer  believed  that 
a  student  should  be  promoted  only  after  he  has 
mastered  all  the  studies  in  his  grade.  This 
was  the  accepted  principle  of  promotion  until 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  attacked  it,  and  it  prevailed 
vddely  until  the  evils  of  the  schone  burned 
themselves  in  upon  the  soul  of  Charles  S. 
Hartwell  of  the  Boys'  High  School  of 
Brooklyn,  in  February,  1905,  and  what  is  now 
Greater  New  York  broke  away  from  it.  Now 
"there  is  none  so  poor  to  do  it  reverence." 
It  is  agreed  that  those  studies  that  are  the 
instruments  of  work,  the  three  R's,  must  be 
successfully  pursued  as  a  condition  of  promo- 
tion, but  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  hold  back  a 
student  and  require  him  to  go  over  again  the 
work  of  a  year  because  he  has  fallen  short  in 
Drawing,  or  in  History  or  in  Physiology. 
Even  when  the  deficiency  is  in  Mathematics 
the  accepted  view  is  that  the  difficulty  can  be 
met  in  a  better  way. 

This  was  considered  "over-pressure  in  ad- 
vancement," twenty  years  ago,  but  is  unani- 
mously defended  to-day. 

In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  8  per  cent  completed 
a  given  course  in  four  years,  33  per  cent  in 
five,  49  per  cent,  in  six,  and  10  per  cent  in 
sefven  or  more.  About  half  needed  six  years, 
8  per  cent  would  have  been  cultivating  bad 
habits  for  two  years  had  they  been  held  to  the 
same  schedule,  and  33  per  cent  would  have 
lost  one  year  of  time  and  much  enthusiasm,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  temptation  that  Satan  has 
for  idle  hands.  In  Wobum,  Mass.,  where 
promotions  are  made  at  intervals  of  half  a 
year,  out  of  145  pupils,  three  finished  nine 
grades  in  six  years,  ten  in  seven  years,  thirty- 
three  in  eight  years,  and  ninety-nine  in  nine 
.^r  ten  years. 

At  the  N.  E.  A.  Superintendents'  Chatta- 
nooga meeting  in  1898  Supt  Prince  expressed 
the  belief,  "That  so  much  must  be  gone  over 
by  each  pupil  with  equal  thoroughness  in  the 
same  time,  is  the  bane  of  our  system." 

Some  things  may  be  regarded  as  settled  as 
the  result  of  the  energetic  and  intelligent 
effort  of  twenty  years: 

I.  Yearly  promotions  are  not  best. 


z  Promotion  only  after  all  the  studies  have 
been  mastered  is  not  best. 

3.  Promotions  involving  the  actual  skipping 
of  anv  material  part  of  the  course  are  not  best 

4.  Promotions  by  Superintendents  are  not 
best 

5.  Promotions  by  examinations  alone  are  not 
best 

6.  The  primary  aim  should  be  to  secure  a 
mastery  of  the  three  R's  as  instruments  of 
work. 

No  one  can  study  the  discussion  of  the 
period  and  observe  die  results  that  have  been 
obtained  in  the  light  of  these  discusions  with- 
out arriving  at  the  firm  conviction  that  there 
is  no  tendency  in  the  best  educational  practice 
toward  "over-pressure  in  promotions,"  and 
that  the  medium  line  is  to  be  found  by  avoid- 
ing the  mistakes  that  have  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  great  majority  of  thought- 
ful educators. 

Dr.  C.  H.^  Keyes,  in  a  district  enrolling 
5000  pupils,  in  a  very  recent  and  exhaustive 
study  of  acceleration  and  arrest,  entitled 
Progress  through  the  Grades  of  City  Schools, 
published  by  the  Teachers'  College  of  Colum- 
bia University,  arrives  at  conclusk>ns  in  har- 
mony with  these  views.  In  discussing  the 
Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale  for  Intelligence 
Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayrcs  shows  that  of  14,762 
children  in  28  American  cities,  there  were  in 
the  several  grades  almost  exactly  as  many 
accelerates,  or  those  ahead  of  the  normal 
pupils,  as  there  were  retarded  ones. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  Penn- 
sylvanians  that  whatever  has  happened  to 
candidates  from  other  States,  at  a  recent  com- 
petitive examination  of  candidates  for  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  provided  for  by  Hon. 
John  G.  McHenry,  M.C.,  in  the  XVI  Con- 
gressional  District,  there  was  no  second  call 
and  the  successful  candidates  came  from  the 
public  schools. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  made  their 
report  which  was  adopted  as  follows: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

In  order  to  show  our  appreciation  of  the 
professional  and  practical  work  of  die  efficient 
committee  of  the  Graded  School  Department 
under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Geo.  S.  Machen, 
of  Harrisburg: 

Resolved,  That  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 
the  speakers  who  presented  papers  and  dis- 
cussed their  contents,  and  for  their  very  able, 
practical  and  timely  suggestions  regarding 
the  work  of  this  denartment. 

That  we  emphatically  endorse  the  feeling 
and  tendency  manifested  so  clearly  in  these 
papers  and  discussions  that  the  present  courses 
of  study  should  be  so  revised  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  child  rather  than  conform  to  the 
obsolete  traditional  courses. 

That  we  also  heartily  approve  of  another 
equally  important  proposition  emphasized  at 
these  meetings,  namely,  that  the  advancing  of 
pupils  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  upon 
any  other  ground  than  fitness  is  not  in  accord 
with  good  pedagogy  or  good  common  sense. 

Signed:  Wm.  L.  Balentine,  Philadelphia;  B. 
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F.  Hcigcs.  Manhcim;  Mary  B.  Collins,  Monon- 
gahela  City. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported 
as  officers  of  the  Graded  School  Depart- 
ment for  1912  the  following: 

President— George  S.  Machen,  Harrisburg. 

Vice  Pres.— H.  E.  Gehman,  Ephrata. 

Secretary— EtU  M.  Work,   Charleroi. 

Executive  Committee— C.  J.  Walter,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Their  report  was  approved  and  the  offi- 
cers named  duly  elected,  after  which  the 
department  adjourned. 

REPORT   OF  TREASURER   KECK. 

This  report  could  not  be  prepared  in  time 
for  the  January  number,  partly  owing  to 
the  illness  of  Prof.  Keck,  but  more  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  necessary  figures  had  not 
yet  reached  him — for  had  these  been  in  his 
hands  he  would  probably  have  driven  it 
through  before  going  to  bed.  It  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Educational  Association: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
financial  report  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  since  1886  that  a 
car  was  sent  to  headquarters  to  convey  the 
President  and  the  Treasurer  to  the  place  of 
meeting.    Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Flounder. 

President  Robbins  deserves  special  mention 
for  creating  interest  and  securing  the  largest 
enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 
I  wish  I  could  state  that  this  large  enrollment 
contained  the  name  of  every  Normal  School 
Principal,  of  every  County  Superintendent 
and  of  every  City  and  Borough  Superintend- 
ent, of  the  state  but  they  did  not  make  it 
possible  for  me  to  do  so.  I  find  that  six  of 
the  Principals,  twenty-three  of  the  County 
Superintendents  and  twenty-eight  of  the  City, 
Borough  and  Township  Superintendents  do 
not  have  their  names  on  the  list.  I  also  find 
that  six  counties  have  not  a  single  enrollment. 

My  thanks  are  extended  for  lists  of  names 
sent  by  the  following  educators :  C.  W.  Eisen- 
hard,  Allentown,  3  names;  Ida  M.  Lind,  Lan- 
caster, 3 ;  H.  J:  Wightman,  Ardmore  3 ;  Emma 
S.  Brimmer,  Lancaster,  4;  P.  M.  Harbold,  Lan- 
caster, 4;  M.  J.  Wertman,  Shimersville,  4;  E. 
S.  Ling,  Lock  Haven,  6 ;  H.  E.  Winner.  Pitts- 
burgh, 6;  Otis  S.  Rothenberger,  Leesport,  6; 
H.  J.  Reinhard,  Catasauqua,  7 ;  Frank  Shibley, 
Lancaster,  7;  H.  W.  Dodd,  Columbia,  8;  An- 
drew Thos.  Smith,  Mansfield,  9;  John  Hetrick. 
New  Kingston.  9;  Helen  W.  Anstice,  Phila- 
delphia, 10;  J.  L.  Eisenberg,  Royersford,  10; 
J.  H.  Yerger,  Emaus,  10;  T.  A.  Stetler,  Mid- 
dleburg,  11;  Clarissa  A.  Moffet,  Pittsburgh, 
II ;  Louise  D.  Baggs,  Bristol,  14;  Carmon  Ross, 
Doylestown,  15;  Chas.  S.  Foos,  Reading,  16; 
R.  E.  Laramy,  Phoenixville,  16;  H.  S.  Fleck, 
Tyrone,  19;  J.  H.  Alleman,  DuBois,  20;  Geo. 
S.  Machen,  Harrisburg,  21 ;  Wm.  G.  Cleaver, 
Elkins  Park,  23;  W.  A.  Wilson,  Milton,  24; 
J.  D.  Arnold,  Norristown,  24;  A.  G.  C.  Smith, 
Media,  30 ;  W.  T.  Gordon,  Coatesfville.  34 ;  J- 
H.  Landis,  Norristown,  42;  Chas.  Lose,  Wil- 


liamsport.  44;  F.  W.  Robbins,  Lebanon,  4S; 
Wm.  C.  Sampson,  Bethlehem,  48;  G.  R  Mi- 
nor, Muncy,  50;  T.  G.  McQcary,  Wasiungtoo, 
57;  Chas.  E.  Qiftoo,  Easton,  75;  Abd  J. 
Evans.  Philadelphia,  75;  J-  H.  Hoffman. 
Doylestown,  75;  Jno.  W.  Snoke,  Lebaoon, 
130;  H.  H.  Baish,  Altoona,  132;  F.  E.  Downes, 
Harrisburg,  158;  F.  W.  Wright.  Umoatofn. 
214;  Geo.  W.  Flounders,  Philadelphia,  go2. 

The  following  is  the  enrollment  by  comitiei: 
Adams  3»  Allegheny  99,  Armstrong  i,  Beaw 
4,  Berks  65,  Blair  160,  Bradford  a;  Bucks  Ii4 
Cambria  12,  Cameron  2,  Carbon  10,  Centre  ^ 
Chester  63,  Clarion  2,  Gearfield  22.  OintOB 
14,  Columbia  8,  Crawford  5,  Cumberland  U 
Dauphin  189.  Delaware  63,  Elk  ^  En«  ^ 
Fayette  12,  Franklin  4»  Greene  i,  Huntmgdaa 
7,  Indiana  i,  Jefferson  6,  Juniata  2,  Lackir 
wanna  9,  Lancaster  56,  Lawrence  3,  Lebam 
185,  Lehigh  36,  Luzerne  25,  Lycoming  lot 
McKean  5.  Mercer  7,  Mifflm  11,  Monroe  :^ 
Montgomery  128,  Montour  2,  NorUiaii^tn 
I4«;,  Northumberland  30,  Perry  i,  Philadel^ 
1063,  Potter  2,  Schuylkill  12,  Snyder  11, 
Somerset  2,  Susquehanna  3.  T,*?^?-'^  ^°^ 
6,  Venango  5.  Warren  4,„WashingtOB  fij 
Wayne  4,  Westmoreland  18,  Wyommg^  2,  10* 
4,  Other  States  16. 

The  following  is  the  financial  account: 
5  Life  Membership  fees....$    SO-oo 
2887    Names    less    38    life 

Members  2849.00    $^»» 

28  Bills  paid  to  date t30g^ 

Balance  on  hand  now..  $i55lM? 

I  know  of  three  more  bills  that  are  to  be 
paid.    I  estimate  their  amount  at  $1150- 

Since  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  names  ot 
those  who  enroll,  correct  on  the  list,  I  wwM 
suggest  that  when  names  are  sent  m  f or  ea- 
rollmcnt,  they  be  written  plainly. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

Kutztown,  Pa.,               David  S.   Keck, 
Feb.  3,  1912.     Treasnrff. 

The  Executive  Committee,  after  disc» 
sion  of  the  matter,  notified  the  officcrs« 
the  several  departments  and  round  talte 
that  they  should  each  furnish  a  report  of 
proceedings  and  papers  read,  for  publica- 
tion in  The  School  Journal  and  m  the  uotI 
pamphlet  form— these  to  be  sent  to  m 
Secretary  of  the  Association  as  soon  after 
adjournment  as  would  be  convenient  to  me 
said  officers.  Reports  have  been  present 
from  all  but  the  Department  of  Maninl 
Training.  After  waiting  for  three  moons 
for  this,  we  must  go  to  press  witboat  ^ 
The  list  of  members  enrolled  was  not  all* 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  in  time  for  W 
January  number.  It  will  be  found  in  ft* 
in    the    pamphlet    report   of    proceedii^ 

It  was  our  purpose  to  publish  this  n» 
in  The  Journal^  but  it  seems  enough  to  gm 
it  complete  in  the  pamphlet  report,  a  copr 
of  which  will  be  sent  about  April  »^^ 
each  member  enrolled,  comparatively  fc» 
of  whom  will  receive  this  number  of  W 
Journal.  The  total  enrollment  at  the  Pfca- 
adelphia  meeting  was  2,887. 
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N.CSCHAEFFER. 


J.P.MeCASICEY. 


SINCE  our  last  issue  two  distinguished 
educators  have  gone  to  their  reward 
in  the  other  world,  namely:  Dr.  J.  R.  Flick- 
inger,  principal  of  the  Lock  Haven  State 
Normal  School,  and  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Walton, 
principal  of  the  Georee  School,  a  flourish- 
ing institution  near  Newtown,  Bucks  Co. 
Both  of  these  men  rendered  disting^shed 
service  as  county  superintendents,  the 
former  in  Perry  county  and  the  latter 
in  Chester  coimty.  Dr.  Flickinger  served 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  later 
in  that  of  Colorado  where  he  was  a  leader 
in  the  most  critical  session  in  the  history  of 
that  State.  He  returned  to  his  native  state, 
became  professor  of  history  in  the  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School,  principal  of 
the  Edinboro  State  Normal  School,  and 
ended  his  career  at  Lock  Haven  where  his 
work  as  an  executive  was  most  effective. 

Dr.  Walton  was  likewise  a  professor  of 
history  in  the  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an 
executive  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  large 
Friends'  Schools  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
as  principal  of  the  George  School  which 
flourished  as  never  before  during  his  ad- 
ministration. The  world  is  better  by  reason 
of  the  good  work  which  these  Christian 
educators  accomplished. 

The  death  of  Supt.  Stephen  A.  Thurlow, 
of  Pottsville,  on  January  4,  came  with  a 
shock  of  surprise  to  his  manv  friends.  He 
was  a  good  man,  doing  gooa  work,  and  he 
has  died  all  too  soon.  Supt.  J.  R.  Tallman 
has  been  elected  to  succeed  him  in  this 
office  of  high  responsibility. 

The  superintendency  of  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh, including  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
City,  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  S.  L. 
Heeter  of  St.  Paul  to  serve  a  four-year 
term  at  a  salary  of  $9,000  per  annum.  Mr. 
Heeter  was  bom  in  North  Manchester,  Indi- 
ana, in  1870;  he  graduated  from  the  Indi- 
ana Normal  school  and  the  University  of 
Chicago,  served  for  twelve  years  as  a  grade 
teacher,  high  school  principal,  and  superin- 
tendent in  his  home  state,  was  assistant 
superintendent  under  C.  M.  Jordan  in  Min- 
neapolis for  two  years,  and  he  has  just 
ended  his  sixth  year  as  superintendent  of 
the  St.  Paul  schools.  His  special  interest 
has  always  been  in  the  grammar  grades,  but 


the  list  of  innovations  in  the  other  depart* 
ments  in  the  St  Paul  schools  under  his 
regime  is  a  long  one — the  simultaneous  con- 
struction of  four  mt)dem  high  schools  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,000,  construction  of  many 
elementary  schools  to  meet  adequately  the 
demands  of  the  growing  city,  installation  of 
modem  heating,  ventilating,  plumbing, 
cleaning,  and  drinking  apparatus;  estab- 
lishment of  a  parental  school  and  detention 
home  for  chronic  truants  and  delinquents; 
elementary  industrial  schools  for  young 
boys  who  are  preparing  to  go  to  work;  part- 
time  continuation  schools  on  a  small  scale; 
thoroughly  organized  vacation  schools; 
school  gardens ;  summer  high  and  grammar 
schools;  medical  inspection;  school  nurses; 
ungraded  rooms;  rooms  for  backward 
pupils;  evening  schools; — ^in  fact  almost 
every  feature  of  the  modem  cosmopolitan 
school  system  has  been  tried  tmder  Mr. 
Heeter's  direction.  He  began  work,  March 
1st,  in  Pittsburgh.  We  welcome  Supt. 
Heeter  most  cordially  to  Pennsylvania. 
Supts.  Samuel  Andrews  and  John  Morrow 
continue  in  their  old  places  as  assistants  to 
the  new  chief. 

A  RECENT  statement  from  the  Census 
Bureau  shows  that  in  1910  there  were  71,- 
580,270  persons  ten  years  of  age  or  over  in 
file  United  States  of  whom  5,517,608  were 
unable  to  read  or  write,  constituting  y.y 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  native 
whites  who  constituted  nearly  75.0  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  population  had  the  smallest 
number  of  illiterates  1,535,530,  or  3.0  per 
cent 

TO  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


SUBSCRIBING  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

IT  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools  that  School  Boards  and  School 
Directors  should  be  in  as  close  touch  as 

Possible  with  the  central  office  at  Harri»- 
urg,  for  suggestion,  direction,  and  encour- 
agement towards  better  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict. More  than  fifty  years  ago  this  neces- 
sity forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
school  authorities  of  the  State,  but  it  was 
not  met  satisfactorily  until  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  was,  in  1855,  made 
by  law  the  official  organ  of  the  School  De- 
partment, and  sent  monthly  as  a  means  of 
intercommunication  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  every  school  district  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

As  the  official  or^^an  of  the  Department 
of   Public   Instruction,   this   journal   has 
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always  contained  the  latest  school  legis- 
lation; the  official  decisions  necessary  at 
times  in  the  interpreting  and  enforcing  of 
the  school  law ;  full  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association,  of  the  annual  Conventions  of 
Superintendents,  and  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Directors' 
Association,  all  of  which  is  matter  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  school  directors  as  possible;  also, 
a  very  large  body  of  matter  of  general  edu- 
cational interest,  suggestive,  instructive  and 
in  evenr  way  profitable;  notes  of  school 
life  and  progress  reported  by  the  Super- 
intendents to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  from  all  parts  of  the  State;  and 
much  other  matter  helpful  in  many  ways  to 
the  school  work  in  Pennsylvania — ^making 
a  yearly  volume  of  large  size  and  great 
value  of  nearly  six  hundred  large  double- 
column  pages.  Much  of  this  matter,  in- 
cluding all  the  reports  of  these  educational 
associations,  is  to  be  found  only  in  The 
School  Journal. 

The  only  continuous  history,  and  the  only 
one  that  makes  any  approach  to  complete- 
ness, that  is  now  in  existence  anywhere, 
of  the  work  of  the  School  Department  of 
the  State  since  1854  is  found  in  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal — all  the  ar- 
chives of  this  department  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, which  had  been  carefully  pre- 
served for  so  many  ^ears,  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Capi- 
tol building  some  years  ago.  That  these 
historical  records  are  not  now  wholly  lost  is 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  has  all  along  been 
the  Official  organ  of  the  Department,  and  as 
such  has  kept  this  record  intact  anc^  beyond 
the  reach  of  destruction  from  any  cause 
whatsoever.  In  this  fact  alone  The 
Journal  has  been  worth  to  Pennsylvania 
more  than  all  the  monev  that  has  ever  been 
appropriated  for  payment  of  subscriptions 
for  the  Secretaries  of  School  Boards. 

The  School  Journal  was  made  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  School  Department  by 
Hon.  Andrew  G.  Curtin  and  State  Superin- 
tendent Henry  C.  Hickok,  men  who  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  school  system, 
and  who  knew  well  the  value  of  this  agency. 
Their  action  has  been  recognized  and  ap- 
proved by  every  administration  since  their 
day.  The  wisdom  of  the  measure  is  evident 
in  man^  ways,  not  only  in  constant  support 
and  gam  to  the  system  but  also  in  the  fact 
— of  which  the  State  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud' — that  Pennsylvania  has  a  more  com- 
plete and  better  record  in  the  files  of  her 
State  School  Journal,  of  the  development 
of  her  system  than  is  had  by  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  this  for  simple  rea- 
son that  it  has,  for  so  long  a  period,  been 


the  official  organ  of  the  State  Educational 
D^artment. 

The  School  D^)artment,  in  order  to 
reach  every  school  district  monthly  with 
official  and  other  matter  of  general  inter- 
est to  the  schools,  has  subscribed  for  a 
Rfiven  number  of  copies,  because  that  has 
been  found  a  cheaper  and  more  efiFecti?e 
means  than  any  otner  of  securing  neokd 
service — and  this  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
imder  both  political  parties,  approved  all 
the  while  by  the  best  practical  judgmeot 
that  has  at  any  time  had  control  of  (m 
school  affairs.  The  State  is  simply  jAyia; 
for  "  supplies  and  service  rendered,"  the 
same  as  for  coal  in  the  furnace  of  tlie 
Capitol  building  and  service  at  the  dda 
of  those  on  duty  in  the  various  departmcBts 
of  the  State  government.  Fifty-two  yean 
subscription  under  all  school  and  Stale 
administrations  in  Pennsylvania  represents 
the  wise  purpose  of  many  of  the  best  and 
ablest  men  who  have  at  any  time  roidcred 
unselfish  service  to  the  State,  and  estab- 
lishes one  of  the  strongest  precedents  kaavfl 
to  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

There  is  probably  no  hundred  tfaoasaod 
dollars  of  any  general  school  appropm- 
tion — this  is  the  view  expressed  by  oui? 
of  the  best  school  men  of  the  State  vl» 
are  the  most  competent  to  judge  of  tk 
value  of  agencies  at  work  in  tms  fieid- 
that  has  equalled  in  actual  benefit  to  tte 
schools  this  twenlT-five  hundred  doflais 
appropriated  annually  in  a  way  so  hdoiei 
toward  the  truest  end  of  school  work.  Tbt 
high  end  and  purpose  is  scattering  of  gpoi 
seed  in  a  fertile  soil,  over  the  entire  efe- 
cational  field  in  Pennsylvania.  TaBa^ 
root  here  and  there,  now  and  again,  in  £ 
parts  of  the  State,  through  all  these  jta% 
this  good  seed  has  sprung  up  and  bone 
fruit,  ''  some  sixty,  some  an  hundred  fold' 
And  what  is  true  of  the  past  shouM  k 
equally  true  of  the  future. 

Back  numbers  on  the  current  (6otii} 
volume  can  still  be  supplied  either  froo 
July  or  January.  The  New  School  Ok 
is  given  in  full  in  the  July  number. 


N.  E.  A.  AT  CHICAGO. 


THE  next  meeting  of  the  National  Edo- 
cation  Association  will  be  bdd  ia 
Chicago,  July  6-12.  There  should  be  1 
good  representation  from  Pennsyltania, 
when  it  comes  so  near  home,  and  it  wifl  be 
large.  Plans  to  make  this  Fiftieth  anoinl 
meeting  a  gathering  of  unusual  interest  asd 
significance  were  discussed  at  the  CbicagQ 
Association  of  Commerce,  March  27,  tbe 
speaJcers  being  President  Carroll  G.  Pear* 
of  the  N.  E.  A. ;  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Yoiag, 
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Superintendent  of  Chicago  Schools,  and  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  last  visit  of  the  Association  to  Chicago 
was  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  meeting  at 
that  time  being  a  notable  one,  and  the  belief 
was  expressed  that  the  forthcoming  con- 
vention would  be  a  record  meeting. 

"We  come  to  Chicago  after  an  interval 
of  twenty-five  years,"  said  President  Pearse. 
"  In  1887  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago, which  was  not  surpassed  in  enthu- 
siasm or  interest  for  years  following.  This 
year  we  come  together  for  the  fiftieth  time 
and  we  are  glad  that  it  is  to  be  in  Chicago. 
This  great  country  of  ours  has  no  central 
authority  to  shape  its  educational  policies. 
Illinois  has  one  system  of  public  education, 
Indiana  another;  Wisconsin  has  one  differ- 
ent from  either  of  these,  and  Massachusetts 
still  different  from  any  of  the  others.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  one  of  the  features  of 
educational  methods  in  this  country  which 
particularly  impresses  visitors  from  abroad, 
is  the  unity  of  the  plans  and  the  administra- 
tion in  educational  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
great  institution,  the  National  Education 
Association,  which  year  by  year  has  dis- 
cussed the  educational  questions  of  the 
hour,  has  done  more  to  unify  and  standard- 
ize the  methods  of  education  and  organiza- 
tion of  school  systems,  than  any  other 
smgle  thing." 

"I  glory  in  the  fact  that  every  public 
school  system  in  this  country  stands  for  the 
locality  in  which  that  system  is  conducted," 
said  Mrs.  Young,  "and  yet  we  all  recog- 
nize that  it  is  a  remarkable  condition  of 
affairs  that  in  the  essentials  and  funda- 
mentals the  public  schools  of  our  various 
cities  agree.  This  has  been  brought  about 
mainly  by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. Every  year  for  fifty  years  there  have 
gathered  teachers,  superintendents,  college 
heads  and  professors,  kindergarteners, 
music  teachers,  teachers  of  physical  educa- 
tion, and  now  the  mothers  from  the  Mothers' 
Qubs  all  over  this  country,  to  discuss  for 
one  week  the  means  of  advancing  the  par- 
ticular line  of  thought  and  work  in  which 
each  department  is  engaged.  There  are  al- 
together seventeen  departments.  Coming 
together  as  they  do,  listening  to  the  pres- 
entation by  leaders  of  the  different  lines  of 
thought,  and  taking  part  in  that  discussion, 
there  is  brought  alK>ut  a  great  unification  in 
thought  and  in  effort  throughout  this  coun- 
try. The  Association  of  Commerce  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  Chicago  schools 
in  its  successful  efforts  to  bring  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  here  next 
summer." 


FIRST  YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


THE  transition  from  the  elementary  to  the 
high  school  presents  problems  that 
are  well  recognized.  Those  problems  have 
been  attacked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  the 
notable  experiment  in  progress  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  iJiem. 
The  description  following  was  written  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  rainter,  principal  of  the  School. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Brown,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  recently  made 
an  interesting  experiment  by  opening  a 
special  high  school  for  the  first-year  pupils. 
Supt.  Brown  believes  that  pupils  of  this 
grade  require  more  careful  attention  than 
do  older  high-school  pupils.  This  "first- 
year  high  school"  is  an  attempt  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  grade  schools  and  the 
high  school.  The  child  on  entering  high 
school  is  bewildered  by  the  strange  con- 
ditions and  environments  and  by  the  num- 
ber of  new  subjects  and  new  teachers;  he 
needs  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of 
broad-minded  and  sympathetic  teachers. 
The  transition  is  made  less  abrupt  by  as- 
signing a  class  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  two 
subjects  and  by  a  system  of  faculty  ad- 
visors, whereby  each  pupil  is  assigned  to  a 
member  of  the  faculhr  who  looks  after  the 
child,  advises  him  in  tne  selection  of  studies, 
and  tries  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  home 
conditions  of  the  pupil.  Thus  the  child 
feels  that  he  is  not  lost  in  the  number; 
that  he  has  some  one  who  is  interested  in 
him  and  ready  to  hear  his  complaints,  to 
advise,  and,  if  necessary,  to  assist  him. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  older 
high-school  pupils  to  overdress  and  to  adopt 
the  styles  and  fashions  that  make  them 
seem  more  mature  in  nature  and  appear- 
ance. The  younger  pupils  are  quick  to  imi- 
tate the  dress  and  manners  of  their  older 
schoolmates.  This  leads  them  into  indis- 
cretions and  robs  them  of  an  important  part 
of  childhood.  The  expense  of  overdress- 
ing falls  heavily  upon  most  families  and 
tends  to  discourage  many  parents  from 
keeping  their  children  in  school.  In  this 
school,  however,  there  are  no  older  pupils, 
and  the  simplicity  of  childhood  is  main- 
tained in  dress  and  manner  for  another 
year.  The  children  are  able  to  develop 
more  naturally  without  the  influence  of 
older  pupils. 

The  school  is  housed  in  a  new  building, 
which  contains  woodworking  shops,  turning 
and  drawing  rooms,  cooking  and  sewing 
rooms,  and  biological  laboratories.  The 
course  of  instruction  consists  of  the  usual 
studies  for  this  grade,  and  includes  English, 
algebra,  Latin,  German,  business  English, 
business   arithmetic,   drawing,   woodwork, 
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including  cabinetwork  and  turning;  cook- 
ing, sewing,  and  science,  which  inchides 
elementary  physics  and  chemistry;  botany 
and  biology. 

In  the  regular  high  schools  the  first- 
year  pupils  rarely  have  an  opportunity  for 
any  school  activity  outside  their  dailv  les- 
sons. There  is  no  time  in  the  child  s  life 
when  a  diversity  of  activities  is  more 
needed.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  school  to 
have  each  pupil  interested  in  something 
outside  of  his  daily  lessons.  As  far  as 
possible  each  pupil  is  so  employed  that 
he  feels  that  the  good  name  and  future 
of  the  school,  in  some  respects,  rests  on 
him.  This  develops  school  spirit  and  trains 
the  child  in  the  habit  of  doing  his  part  in 
any  undertaking.  To  this  end  many  school 
activities  are  encouraged.  Teams  are  or- 
ganized in  the  usual  high-school  games, 
such  as  football,  baseball,  basketball,  and 
track.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  schedule 
games  with  boys  of  an  equal  age,  the  first- 
year  boys  lose  a  majority  of  the  games, 
but  they  are  taught  to  play  the  game 
fairly  and  openly  for  its  own  sake,  rather 
than  to  win  at  any  cost.  About  two  hun- 
dred girls  are  in  the  calisthenics  dasses, 
which  practice  twice  a  week.  This  work 
is  doing  much  to  develop  grace  of  move- 
ment and  health  of  body.  A  large  num- 
ber of  girls  are  enrolled  in  the  literary  so- 
cieties, which  are  doing  excellent  work. 
The  membership  of  one  section  consists  en- 
tirely of  colored  girls.  The  boys  main- 
tain an  old-fashioned  society  for  extempo- 
raneous speaking,  debating,  and  parliamen- 
tary practice.  All  the  societies  are  open  to 
any  member  of  the  school  who  has  passing 
grades  in  his  studies.  Each  society  is 
under  the  care  of  a  teacher.  About  thirty 
boys  and  girls  belong  to  the  orchestra, 
which  meets  for  practice  once  each  week. 

The  English  classes  of  the  school  pub- 
lish a  school  paper,  which  has  stimulated 
interest  in  the  composition  work  of  the 
English  classes  by  furnishing  an  incentive 
for  effort.  It  also  sets  a  standard  for 
merit.  The  effect  on  the  English  work  is 
plainly  visible. 

Soon  after  its  organization  the  school 
began  to  serve  luncheon  to  the  pupils  at 
approximate  cost  of  food  and  service.  The 
Board  of  Education  converted  an  attic  stor- 
age room  into  a  most  artistic  and  attractive 
dining  room.  The  rough  rafters  and  side 
walls,  stained  in  soft  colors,  the  mission 
tables  and  benches,  and  the  quaint  mission 
lamps  unite  to  give  the  room  a  most  pleas- 
ing appearance.  While  the  pupils  are  eat- 
ing their  luncheon  they  may  listen  to  the 
best  in  music,  played  on  the  Pianola  or  Vic- 
trola. 

Frequently  assemblies  are  held,  at  which 


matters  of  interest  to  the  school  are  pre- 
sented by  some  members  of  the  student  bodj. 
This  stimulates  oral  work  in  the  dassrooms 
and  literary  societies.  In  this  scbo^  the 
first-year  pupil  is  not  crowded  out  h^  the 
older  and  more  experienced  classmen,  bat  is 
given  every  chance  for  testing  his  capabil- 
ities and  developing  his  individuality.  Tins 
treatment  promotes  a  wonderful  school 
spirit,  for  each  feels  a  personal  interest 
and  pride  in  a  school  in  which  he  has  so 
great  a  part.  Every  school  affair  is  an  as- 
sured success,  for  each  pupil  w^orks  and 
boosts  for  the  school.  Little  is  said  or 
heard  about  government  or  discipline.  The 
motto  of  the  school  is  "Self  Control' 
From  the  time  he  enters  the  building  onti 
he  leaves,  each  child  is  busy  with  his  stndici 
or  is  interested  in  some  school  affair.  He 
works  off  or  plays  off  his  surplus  energy 
and  the  discipline  takes  care  of   itself. 

The  school  opened  its  first  year  with  as 
enrollment  of  565.  The  second  year  opened 
with  an  attendance  of  705,  an  increase  of 
about  25  per  cent.,  after  one  yearns  expe- 
rience. The  enrollment  of  the  eighth-grade 
pupils  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1911 
was  668.  Of  these  646,  or  96  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  entered  the  first-year  high  school 
A  number  of  children  were  also  enrolkd 
from  the  private  schools.  The  adaptatios 
of  the  school  to  the  condition  and  needs  of 
first-year  pupils,  the  diversity  of  interests, 
the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the 
individuality  of  the  first-year  pupil,  seldoo 
possible  in  the  regular  four  year  higb 
school,  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  & 
teachers,  have  enabled  the  school  to  hold  s 
very  large  percentage  of  its  pupils  throagk 
the  first  year.  Only  removal  from  the  dtj, 
sickness,  or  dire  necessity  has  caused  any 
appreciable  number  of  withdrawals.  Prac- 
tically the  entire  first-year  class  passed  on 
and  entered  the  second  year. 


BOARDS  TAKING  THE  JOURNAL 


THE  law  of  the  State  under  which  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  made 
the  official  organ  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  may  be  found  in  the 
Pennsvlvania  School  Laws  and  Decis^^^ns* 
as  follows: 

CCL.  That  The  Pennsylvania  School  Jomr- 
nal  shall  be  recognized  as  the  official  organ 
of  the   Department  of  Common   Schools  of 
this  Commonwealth,  in  whkh  the  carrcnt  de- 
cisions made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Cott- 
mon  Schools  shall  be  published  free  of  charge; 
together  with  all  official  drculars,  and  ami 
other  letters  of  explanation  and  instracdoo 
as  he  may  find  it  necessary  or  advisable  to 
issue  from  time  to  time,  including  his  wasmd 
report;    and    the    Superintendent    ts    hcrdf 
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avthomed  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  of  said 
School  Journal,  to  be  sent  to  each  Board  of 
School  Directors  in  the  State,  for  public  use, 
and  charge  th«  cost  thereof  to  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  Common 
Schools.  (See  Act  May  8,  1855,  tec.  9* 
Pamphlet  Laws,  p.  511.) 

167.  The  Journal  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
decisions,  advices,  explanations,  construction 
and  information,  with  the  instructions  and 
forms  published  in  the  official  department  of 
it,  are  of  equaJ-  authority  and  force  as  if  they 
were  contained  in  this  digest 

168.  The  copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
District  at  the  cost  of  the  State  is  to  be  laid 
before  the  Board  at  the  next  meeting  after  its 
receipt,  and  the  file  thus  received  is  to  be  pre- 
served by  the  secretary  and  handed  to  his 
successor. 

169.  Each  Board  has  the  right  to  subscribe 
for  one  copy  of  The  Journal  for  each  member, 
at  the  cost  of  the  District,  as  a  means  of  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  duties  of  their 
offices,  and  the  general  condition  and  opera- 
tions of  the  system  in  other  parts  of  the 
State. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  School 
Boards  from  the  different  Counties  of  the 
State  on  The  Journal  subscription  list  on 
Ae  sixtieth  volume  which  ends  with  the 
June  number,  1912: 

Adama. — Butler  and  Fairfield. 

Allegheny. — ^Bethel,  Brackenridge,  Braddock  Twp., 
North  Braddock,  Chartiers,  Cheawick.  Crafton,  Weat 
Deer,  Donnont  Boro,  Duqueane,  Eaat  Pittabura;.  Edge- 
vood,  Elizabeth  Boro,  Elizabeth  Twp.,  Weat  Elizabeth, 
Enaworth,  Forward,  Green  Tree,  Hampton,  Kennedy, 
Knoxville,  Lincoln,  McKeeaport,  Mt.  Oliver,  Munhall, 
Oakmont,  O'Hara,  Penn.  Pitcaim,  Port  Vue,  Rankin, 
Robisaon,  Roaa,  Scott,  Shaler,  Snowden,  Sprinedale, 
Lower  St  Clair,  Upper  St  Clair.  Turtle  Credc,  Union, 
Verona,  Veraailles  Twn..  Weat  View,  Wilkina,  Wifldna- 
bnrg,  wilmerding  and  Wilaon. 

Annatrong. — ^Apollo,  Brad/a  Bend,  Freeport,  Leech- 
bnrg  and  Parka. 

Beaver. — ^Ambridge,  Bridgewater,  Conway,  Eaat 
Rocheater.  Economy  and  Hanover. 

Bedford. — Broad  Tot,  Hyndman.  Kimmel,  Liberty, 
West  Providence  and  South  Woodbury. 

Berka. — ^Lower  Alaace,  Bern,  Boyertown,  Exeter, 
Fleetwood,  Heidelberg,  Lower  Heidelberg,  Marion, 
Mount  Penn,  Ontelaunee,  Richmond,  Robeaon,  Spring, 
Union  and  Womeladorf. 

Blair. — Allegheny,  Antia,  Altoona,  Bellwood,  Dun- 
canaville,  Fraiucatown,  Freedom,  Greenfield,  Holidaya- 
buzg,    Huaton,    Juniata    Boro,    Logan,    Martinaburg, 


Monroe  Twp.,  Orwell  and  Sayre. 

Bucka.— Benaalem,  Brlatol  Boro,  Briatel  Twp., 
Doyleatown,  Falla,  Hilltown,  Ivyland,  Upper  Make- 
neld,  Mtddletown,  Milford,  New  Britain,  Mew  Hope, 
Newtown  Boro,  Newtown  Twp.,  Nockamixon,  North- 
ampton, Perkaaie,  Plumatead,  Quakertown,  Seller** 
ville.  Springfield,  Warrington,  Wrightstown  and 
Yardley. 

Butler. — Adama,  Bruin,  Butler  Boro.  Clay,  Donegal. 
Jefferaon,  Parker,  Penn,  Slippery  Rock  Twp.  and 
Winfield. 

Cambria. — Brownatown,  West  Carroll,  Creaaon, 
p^e.  East  Conemaugh.  Conemaugh  Twp.,  Gallitzin, 
Tphnatown,  Munster,  Patton,  Portage  Twp.,  Reade, 
Richland,  Stony  Creek  and  Summerhill  Twp. 

Carbon. — Banka.  Lanaford.  Lehighton,  Mauch 
Cbunk  Boro,  Mauch  Chunk  Twp.,  Packer  and 
Weatherly. 

Cetttre.^<rollege,  Curtin,  Gregg,  Hainea.  Harria, 
Flulipaburg,  Potter,  Ruah,  State  College  and  Walker. 

Cheater. — Eaat  Bradford,  Charlestown,  Eaat  Cov* 
^nr,  North  Coventry,  Eaattown,  East  Fallowfield, 
West  Goshen,  Highland,  London  Grove,  West  Notting- 
ham,   Penn,    Phcenixville,     Sadsbury,     Spring    City, 


Tred^ffrin,  Valley,  Eaat  Vincent,  Weat  Chester  and 
Williatown. 

Clarion. — Clarion  Twp.,  Hawthorn,  Limeatone,  Mill 
Creek,  Piney,  Redbank  and  St  Peteraburg. 

Clearfield. — Bell,  Bisler.  Bradford,  Cooper,  Du  Boia, 
Huaton,  Sandy  and  Wooaward. 

Clinton. — Cnapman,  Renovo  and  South  Renovo. 

Columbia. — Berwick,  Bloomaburg,  Catawiaaa  Boro 
and  Scott 

Crawford. — Bloomfield,  E.  Fallowfield,  Greenwood, 
Rome,  South  Shenango,  Union  and  Vernon. 

Cumberland. — Upper  Allen,  Carliale,  South  Middle- 
ton.  Monroe,  Mount  Holly.  Penn  and  Shippenaburg. 

Dauphin. — Derry.  East  Hanoven  Weat  Hanover, 
High^re,  Hummelatown,  Lykena  Boro,  Middletowa, 
MiUerabttrg,  Upper  Paxton,  Royalton,  Steelton,  Sua- 
quehanma.  Upper   Swatara,   Wiconiaco   and  Willi  ama. 

Delaware. — ^Aldan,  Colwyn,  Darby  Boro,  Upper 
Darbj%  Middletown,  Millboume,  Rutledge,  Upland 
and  Yeadon. 

Elk.— Highland  and  Spring  Creek. 

Erie. — Corry,  Erie  Oty,  Fairview,  Mill  Credc  and 
North  Eaat  Twp. 

Fayette. — South  Brownaville,  Connellsville  Twp., 
Dawaon,  Franklin,  Jefferaon,  Luzerne.  Menallen, 
Nicholaon,  Perry,  Kedatone,  Springfaill,  Stewart, 
Upper  Tyrone,  North  Union,  Uniontown  and  Waah- 
ina^n. 

Forest — Bamett  and  Tionesta  Twp. 

Fnmklin. — Peters  and  St  Thomaa. 

Greene. — Cumberland,  Dunkard.  Teiferaon  Twp., 
Morgan,  Morria,  Rice'a  Landing,  Rich  Hill,  Wayaet- 
burg  and  Whiteley. 

Huntingdon. — Porter,  Shirley  and  Warrior'a  Mark. 

Indiana.— Centre,  Cherry  Hill,  Conemaugh,  South 
Mahoning  and  Saltaburg. 

Jefferaon. — Henderaon,  McCalmont,  Punxsutawney, 
Ssrkeaville,  Waahington  and  Young. 

Juniata. — ^Fayette  and  Mifflintown. 

Lackawanna. — South  Abington,  Blakelv,  Carbondale 
Boro,  Covington,  Dickaon  Qty,  Fell,  Jefferaon, 
Jermyn,  Moscow,  Newton,  Old  Forge,  Ransom,  Scran* 
ton^  Taylor  and  Vandling  Boro. 

Lancaater. — Eaat  Cocalioo,  Weat  Cocalioo,  Colum- 
bia, Conoy,  East  Donegal,  West  Donegal,  Earl,  Eaat 
Earl,  West  Earl,  Elizabethtown,  Ephrata  Boro,  Eph- 
rata  Twp.,  East  Hempfield.  West  Hempfield,  West 
Lampeter,  Lancaster  City,  Lancaster  Twp.,  Leacock, 
Upper  Leacodc,  Lititz,  Manheim  Boro,  Manheim  Twp., 
Manor,  Marietta,  New  Holland,  Paradise,  Penn, 
Peauea^  Providence,  Strasbuig  Boro,  Strasburg  Twp., 
and  Warwick. 

Lawrence. — ^North  Beaver,  Pulaski  and  Wilmington 
Twp. 

Lebanon. — ^Annville,  North  Annville,  Jadcaon  and 
South  Lebanon. 

Lehigh. — Catasauqua,  Emaus,  Lower  Macungie. 
Lower  Milford,  Slatington,  Washington,  Whitehall  and 
North  Whitehall 

Luzerne. — Butler,  Conyngham  Twp.,  Edwardsville, 
Fairmount  Twp.,  Hazleton,  Hugheatown,  Jenkina, 
Nanticoke,  Susar  Loaf,  Wilkea-Barre  and  Wyoming. 

Lycoming.— Hepburn,  Limeatone  and  Muney  Credc 

McKean. — Bradford  City,  Eldred,  Hamlin,  Keating, 
Lafayette  and  Wetmore. 

Mercer. — Delaware,  Hempfield,  Mill  Creek,  New 
Lebanon,  New  Vernon,  Pine,  South  Sharon,  Sheakley- 
ville,  ShenanjKO  and  Worth. 

Monroe. — Chestnut  Hill,  Coolbaugh,  Paradiae, 
Smithfield  and   East  Stroudsburg. 

Mifflin. — Derry  and  Menno. 

Montgomery. — ^Ambler,  Cheltenham,  West  Consho- 
hocken,  Hatboro,  Horsham,  Jenkintown,  Lanadale, 
Lower  Merion,  Moreland,  Norristown,  Plymouth, 
Lower  Providence,  Royeraford,  Lower  Salford,  Skip- 
pack,  Springfield  and  whitemarah. 

Montour. — Danville. 

Northampton. — ^Allen,  Bangor,  Bath,  Bethlehem, 
South  Bethlehem,  Easton,  Freemansburg,  Hellertown, 
Northampton,  Northampton  Heights.  North  Catasau- 
qua, Pen  Argyl,  Lower  Saucon,  Stoocertown,  Walnut- 
port,  Williams  and  Wind  Gap. 

Northumberland. — Upper  Augusta,  Eaat  Chillia- 
quaque,  Weat  Chilliaquague,  Coal,  Delaware,  Jackaon, 
Lewia,  Mt  Carmel,  Mt  Carmel  Twp.,  Shamokin, 
Turbett,  Wataontown  and  Zerbe. 

Perry. — Maryaville.  Oliver  and  Penn. 

Pike. — Dingman,  Greene  and  Matamoraa. 

Potter..— Abbott,  Allesheny,  Eulalia,  Galeton,  Pike, 
Sylvania,  Ulyaaea  and  Weat  Branch. 

Schuylkill. — Branch,  Delano,  Frailey,  Gordon,  Mah»> 
nov  City,  Mahanoy  Twp.,  Palo  Alto,  Porter,  Potta- 
ville,  Tamaqua,  Tremont  Twp.,  Tower  City  and  Eaat 
Union. 

Snyder. — ^Weat  Beaver  and  Selinagrove. 
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Sonertet— BoswelL  Brothers  Valley,  Elk  Lick, 
HooTertville,  Paint  Twp.,  Somerset  Boro,  Somerset 
Twp.  and  Summit 

SuIUTan.-^Eacleamere. 

Suaquehanna.— Foreft  Citjr,  Harford,  New  Milford 

NTp.,  Sprinjffville  and  Susquehanna. 

Tioga. — CoArleston,  Duncan,  Elk,  Farmington, 
Gaines,  Liberty  Boro,  Richmond  and  Wellsboro. 

Union. — Lewis^  Lewisburg,  Mlfflinburg,  New  Berllxt 
and  White  Deer. 

Venango. — Cherry  Tree,  Complanter,  Cranberry, 
Richland,  Rockland  and  Sandy  Creek. 

Warren. — Conewango,  Eldred,  Elk,  Freehold. 
Glade,  Grand  Valley,  Kinsua,  Limestone,  Mead  and 
Watson. 

Washington.— Amwell,  BentleysviUe.  West  Bethle- 
hem, South  Canonsburg,  Cedl,  Charleroi,  Chartiera, 
Deemston,  Fallowfield,  West  FinW,  McDonald, 
Morris.  Mount  Pleasant,  Peters,  Pike  Run  East,  Pike 
Run  West,  Robinson,  Smith,  Somerset,  North  Strabane 
and  South  Strabane. 

Wayne. — ^Hawley. 

Westmoreland. — ^AUeghenyp  Derry,  Southwest 
Greensburg,  Hempfield,  Korth  Huntingdon,  East 
Huntingdon,  Latrobe,  Ligpnier  Twp.,  Loyalhanna, 
Monesson,  Mt  Pleasant  soro,  Penn  Boro,  Salem 
Twp.,  Sewickley.  SutersvlUe,  Unity,  Vandergrift, 
Youghiof  heny  and  Youngwood. 

Wyoming. — Bramtrim,  Factoryville,  Nicholson  and 
Noxen. 

York. — Chanceford,  East  Hopewell,  Manheim, 
Monaghan,   Springettsburg  and   North  York   Boro.  • 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Aemstkonc— Supt.  Patton:  Our  directors' 
convention  was  made  especially  profitable  by 
Dr.  Schaeffer,  who  at  each  session  answered 
peiplexing  questions  relating  to  the  School 
Code.  The  work  of  grading  and  classifying 
our  country  schools  is  retarded  by  lack  of 
closer  supervision.  The  employment  of  super- 
vising principals  over  a  certain  number  of 
country  schools  should  be  made  compulsory 
by  law.  Closer  supervision  must  come  before 
the  country  schools  can  be  brought  up  to  the 
efficiency  desired. 

Beaver.— Supt.  Locke:  Much  interest  has 
been  aroused  by  the  local  meetings  throughout 
the  County.  Nearly  all  the  superintendents 
and  principals  have  attended  and  greatly 
assisted. 

Camebon.— Supt  Plasterer:  A  Parent- 
Teachers'  association  has  been  organized  in 
Emporium. 

CuNTON. — Supt.  McQoskey :  A  number  of  our 
school  principals  have  accepted  the  kind  offer 
made  by  the  State  Department  of  geographical 
slide- views  for  illustrating  subjects  in  geogr 
raphy  and  travel.  They  are  holding  educa- 
tional meetings  in  the  school  houses  of  their 
districts.  These  meetings  have  been  well  at- 
tended by  both  pupils  and  patrons.  Many 
teachers  have  been  holding  entertainments  in 
their  school  rooms  to  raise  money  to  buy  books 
and  pictures.  Parents'  Day  was  observed  by 
many  teachers  throughout  the  county  with 
good  results.  A  local  institute  was  held  in 
the  borotigb  of  Avis  with  a  large  attendance. 
The  public  school  building  at  Mackeyville  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  J[anuary  19  with  a  total 
loss  of  books  and  furniture.  The  school  board 
have  opened  school  in  the  basement  of  one  of 
the  churches  of  the  village.  The  fire  was 
caused  by  an  overheated  stove. 

Ckawfosd. — Supt.  Blair:  The  following 
meetings  were  held  during  the  month :  Farm- 
ers' institutes  at  Blooming  Valley  and  Spar- 


tansburg;  the  county  principals  and  \b^ 
school  teachers'  association  in  uie  ootirt  house; 
a  district  teachers'  institute  at  Linesville;  aai 
a  local  institute  at  Mosiertown. 

Ekib.— Supt.  Russell :  A  class  in  agriadtsn. 
consisting  of  twenty-nine  members,  was  re- 
cently organized  in  the  North  East  boroiiish 
schooL  Principal  Deming  has  charge  of  tike 
work  and  purposes  to  devote  two  p^iods  per 
week  to  laboratory  work;  and  in  the  tpriqg 
some  practical  tests  will  be  made  upon  a  plot 
of  ground  which  has  been  secured  for  that 
purpose.  We  believe  this  is  a  splendid  locar 
tion  for  a  strong  agricultural  high  school,  aod 
with  the  present  enthusiasm  of  teacher  aad 
pupils  and  the  cordial  support  of  the  ton- 
ship  patrons  we  bespeak  for  it  a  brflliaat 
future. 

Fulton. — Supt  Lamberson:  The  Code 
seems  to  have  created  an  interest  amoo;  <fi- 
rectors  that  did  not  exist  before.  Serenl 
local  institutes  were  held  in  different  sectiom 
of  the  county,  with  crowded  houses  in  odi 
instance.  They  are  creating  greater  actiritj 
among  the  teachers.  There  is  a  great  demiBd 
for  copies  of  the  Code.  People  in  gescnl 
seem  to  be  interested  in  knowing  what  is  r- 
quired.  The  action  taken  by  the  State  Boaid 
of  Education  seems  to  be  having  a  good  effect 
Several  of  the  boards  are  already  talking 
about  the  building  of  new  and  better  housei 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Dell:  Three  local  b- 
stitutes  were  held;  all  good  meetings.  The 
directors'  convention  was  attended  by  ok 
hundred  and  fifty  directors. 

Lackawannai. — Supt.  Taylor :  Agriodtoc 
is  now  taught  in  all  rural  high  schods,  aid 
also  in  the  /di  and  8th  grades  in  our  tovn- 
ship  and  district  schools.  Marked  impro^ 
ment  in  writing  is  observed  in  nearly  all  di^ 
tricts  since  the  introduction  of  the  free  men- 
ment  system;  but  we  stiH  have  scMne  teachers 
who  have  neglected  to  prepare  themsehres  to 
teach  this  branch.  More  attentiooi  should  be 
given  to  common  branches,  especially  to  pen- 
manship, by  the  normal  schools.  The  wretched 
penmanship  of  some  normal  school  gradnatei 
is  disgraceful. 

Mifflin.— Supt.  Wills :  Sixty  of  our  sevcBty- 
four  directors  attended  the  annual  conventioo. 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  made  two  splendid  ad- 
dresses. On  February  13,  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Fij, 
a  school  director  of  McVeytown,  died.  He 
was  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
worthy  man  and  a  useful  citizen  and  his  dem 
is  sorely  lamented.  The  County  TeacheJs 
Association  met  during  the  month.  Dr.  Wood- 
ruff, of  Susquehanna  University,  lectured  00 
"  Nature  and  Nurture." 

Monroe.— Supt.  Koehler:  The  new  Wpi 
school  of  Stroudsburg  recently  dedicatcd« 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  buildings  in  nora- 
ern  Pennsylvania.    It  cost  about  $55iOOO. 

Northumberland.— Supt.  Mauser  \  Our  tocal 
institutes  are  becoming  more  interesting;  Tbgy 
are  no  longer  dependent  upon  "visiting  n- 
structors  "  to  do  the  work.  Many  of  the  local 
teachers,  mostly  country  teachers,  are  becan- 
ing  good  instructors  themselves,  take  an  actm 
part  in  the  discussions,  and  show  that  they  aic 
better  read  and  more  deeply  interested  thai 
formerly. 
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Tioga. — Supt  Retan:  Seven  local  institutes 
were  held  auring  the  month.  The  papers 
were  excellent  and  much  interest  was  taken 
in  tbe  discussions.  The  teachers,  with  but  few 
exceptions^  oerf  ormed  the  work  assigned  them. 
UNioN.--Supt  Spigclmyer:  The  directors' 
contention  was  wdl  attended  and  much  in- 
terest was  manifested.  I  find  that  the  new 
members  in  some  of  the  boards  have  put  new 
life  into  things.  They  are  visiting  the  schools 
to  note  conditions,  etc. 

Washington. — Supt.  Crumrine:  Three  local 
educational  meetings  were  held^  which  were 
well  attended  bv  teachers  and  directors.  The 
last  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Round  Table 
was  addressed  b^  Prof.  Edward  Rymarson  of 
Pittsburgh.  Thirty-four  principals  and  high 
school  teachers  were  in  attendance.  Ellsworth 
is  now  occupying,  its  new  ei^t-room  building. 
AfiCHBAij>.---Supt.  Kelly:  Our  present  board 
is  composed  mostly  of  young  men.  Their 
clean-cut  method  of  conducting  meetings,  and 
the  progressiveness  that  each  member  mani- 
fests must  show  results  in  greatly  improved 
conditions. 

Bradfosd  City. — Supt.  Schermerhom:  Some 
time  ago  one  of  our  public  spirited  citizens 
offered  to  equip  a  sewing  room  if  the  board 
would  introduce  a  course  in  domestic  art. 
Qasses  in  hand-sewing  have  already  been  or- 
ganized under  the  direction  of  Miss  Rose, 
our  domestic  science  teacher.  It  is  expected 
that  the  above  offer  wiU  be  accepted  and  the 
room  equipped  for  next  year's  work. 

Chasleroi. — Supt.  Pentz:  We  now  have  a 
four-year  high  school  course.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  maintain  classical,  scientific,  commer- 
cial and  manual  arts  courses.  Charleroi  is  the 
only  district  in  Washington  county  that  has 
medical  inspection.  It  is  our  purpose  to  adapt 
the  instruction  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
fotmd  defective.  Literary  exercises  are  held 
semi-monthly  throughout  the  schools.  We 
have  put  our  hAph  school  athletics  on  a  basis 
of  systematic  control,  the  main  features  of 
which  are  as  follows :  To  be  eligible  to  play  on 
any  team  a  pupil  must  have  not  less  than  75 
per  cent,  in  tour  studies,  and  not  less  than  65 
m  the  remaining  fifth  study.  If  the  grades 
fall  below  this  standard  for  any  week,  the 
pupil  cannot  plav  the  following  week.  If  the 
grades  fall  below  this  standard  for  any  month, 
he  cannot  play  the  following  month.  A  grade 
in  conduct  of  less  than  85,  even  though  the 
studies  are  all  above  the  passing  grade,  will 
also  bar  a  pupil.  Our  aim  is  to  have  clean 
athletics  and  have  it  regarded  as  an  honor  to 
play  on  the  teams.  We  want  only  pupils  of 
good  standing  in  studies  and  conduct  to  repre- 
sent the  Charleroi  schools  in  pubHc  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Danville. — Supt.  Dieffenbacher :  A  new  in- 
terest has  been  awakened  in  the  subject  of 
drawing,  which  for  several  years  had  been 
dropped  from  our  course  of  study.  Miss  Mc- 
Quiston  of  the  Bloomsburg  Normal  School, 
has  been  elected  a  special  teacher  and  super- 
visor in  this  work. 

Hasrisbukg. — Supt."  Downes :  Our  board  has 
authorized  tlie  establishment  of  an  open  air 
school.  A  committee  was  sent  to  study  the 
operation  of  such  schools  in  several  eastern 


cities,  and  the  board's  action  is  the  outcome 
of  die  report  of  this  committee. 

Lancaster. — Supt  Harbold:  The  school 
board  has  decided  to  establish  a  school  for 
defective  children,  or  children  who  are  hope- 
lessly behind  their  grades.  It  will  not  be 
known  by  that  name.  The  building  will  be 
equipped  with  manual  training  apparatus  of 
aU  kinds  to  meet  the  various  needs  of  the 
children. 

Lansfobd. — Supt  Kuntz:  Under  a  rule  of 
the  sdioo)  board  a  system  of  daily  reports  of 
teachers  to  the  superintendent  and  board  of 
directors  has  been  instituted,  the  better  to 
enable  the  school  officials  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  daily  work  of  the  schools.  A  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  a  plan  to  equip  all  our 
school  buildings  with  vacuum  cleaners. 

Lock  Haven. — Supt.  Ling:  Teachers  are 
conducting  successfully  a  course  of  University 
Extension  lectures.  The  superintendent  and 
members  of  the  high  school  faculty  met  with 
the  normal  school  faculty  upon  invitation  in  a 
very  profitable  session.  The  new  school  board 
has  started  in  upon  its  work  in  business-like 
fashion.  We  look  for  a  careful  but  progres- 
sive administration  of  the  schools.  An  addi- 
tional $1500  of  indebtedness  was  paid  off  by 
the  old  board  just  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  new. 

PuNXSUTAWNEV.— Supt  Jacksou:  The  work 
of  medical  inspection  is  resulting  in  great  good 
to  the  individual  pupils.  Objections  on  the 
part  of  patrons  are  few  and  many  express 
their  appreciation.  Glasses  for  defective  eyes, 
tooth-brushes  for  unclean  teeth,  open  windows 
in  many  sleeping  apartments  at  night,  cor- 
rection of  conditions  of  malnutrition,  removal 
of  adenoids  and  hypertrophied  tonsils,  and 
treatment  of  running  ears  are  some  of  the 
more  common  benefits. 

Rochester.— Supt.  Taf t :  We  had  the  follow- 
ing entertainments:  Chalk  talk  by  Miss 
Beatrice  Weller,  lecture  on  Japan  by  Mr. 
Yamamoto,  an  evening  with  Ralph  Bingham, 
and  a  lecture  by  Judge  George  Alden. 

South  Sharon.— Supt  Eckles:  Our  high 
school  is  maintaining  a  fine  lecture  course  of 
five  numbers  this  year.  Besides  securing 
funds  enough  to  pay  for  the  course,  over  $100 
will  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  a  teach- 
ers' library  of  educational  works.  We  believe 
such  a  library  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
schools. 

Tyrone.— Supt  Fleck:  Half  our  teachers 
were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  State  Educa* 
tional  Association  which  met  in  Philadelphia. 
They  meet  as  a  body  once  every  two  weeks, 
and  are  now  studying  Colgrove's  "The 
Teacher  and  the  School."  The  high  school 
auditorium  was  opened  by  the  Ben  Greet 
Players  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Our 
second  entertainment  in  the  auditorium  was 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Fees  on  the  "  Humanity 
of  Lincoln." 

Lincoln  day  and  Washington's  birthday 
were  both  observed  by  appropriate  exercises  in 
the  high  school,  and  in  all  of  the  grade  schools 
on  February  22.  Eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
visitors  were  in  the  schools  on  the  afternoon 
of  that  day. 
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CHILD   LABOR  IN   THE  STATE  OF   PENNSYLVANIA.* 


BEV.    CLIFFORD    GRAY    TWOHBLY. 


"  And    their  cry  came  up  unto  God  by 
ason  of  the  bondage." — Exodus  2,  23. 

I. 
I.  In  the  United  States  of  America  ac- 
irding  to  the  census  of  1900, — the  last 
Misus  as  yet  available, — there  are  1,752,187 
tiild-laborers  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
S  years,  inclusive,  lawfully  employed. 
Iver  1,061,000  of  this  number  are  em- 
loyed  in  agricultural  pursuits  (picking 
Dtton,  etc.)i  but  there  remains  an  army  of 
early  700,000  children  at  work  in  silk  and 
otton  mills,  cigar  and  tobacco  factories, 
jass  factories  and  saw  .mills,  coal  mines 
nd  other  industries.  This  total  army  of 
liitd-laborers  is  distributed  somewhat  as 
oUows,  according  to  the  census  of  1900: 

In  Alabama  there  arc  122,653. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  180,076. 

In  Geor^a  there  are  113,964. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are   110,407. 

In  Mississippi  there  are  98,009. 

South  Carolina,  New  York,  Texas,  and 
Hhcr  States  follow  in  the  order  named. 


*A  Sermon  preached  in  Sl  James'  Church 
tjweaster,  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Clifford 
Gray  Twombly,  on  Sunday  morning,  April 
4  1912.  Printed  and  distributed  by  resolu- 
fion  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  James'  Church, 

'This  sermon  ia,  in  some  large  measure,  a 
cpninlation  of  the  best  thought  and  informa- 
|pn  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  upon  the 
■bject  of  Child  Labor.  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
We  my  special  obligation  for  material  con- 
Ibed  in  it  to  Prof.  Scott  Hearing's  "Social 
Rdiastment,"  to  Dr.  Josiah  Strong's  writings 
■Wl  "The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,"  to  Rev. 
W.  D.    p.    Bliss's    "New    Encyclopedia    of 

fSori(j  Retorm,"  to  many  pamphlets  of  the 
onal  and  Sute  Child-Labor  Associa- 
I.  and  to  various  other  sources  of  infor- 
on.  c,  0.  T. 


Child-laborers  employed  in  manufac- 
turing concerns,  according  to  the  last 
Annual  Report  (quoted  in  March,  iqi2), 
number:  In  Pennsylvania,  44,312;  Massa- 
chusetts, 24,618;  New  York.  21,  330;  North 
Carolina,  20,000  (?);  South  Carolina, 
15,000  (?).  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
Georgia,  and  other  States  follow.  Penn- 
sylvania has  more  such  child- workers  than 
all  the  Southern  States  combined,  if  we 
except  North  and  South  Carolina — and 
more  than  all  the  New  England  States  put 
together. 

Now  as  the  larger  proportion  (60  per 
cent.)  of  the  child-laborers  in  the  Southern 
States  are  engaged  in  cotton-picking,  and 
as  the  worst  phases  of  child-labor  occur  in 
the  manufacturing  industries,  the  relation 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Northern  States 
to  the  problem  is  apparent,  for  they  have 
the  largest  number  of  child -laborers  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  industries. 

z.  The  age  at  which  children  are  allowed 
to  work  in  various  States,  with  the  hours 
per  day  and  per  week,  is  as  follows: 

In  Alabama,  age  12  years  (10  years  for 
orphans  and  for  the  very  poor)  ;  no  restric- 
tion of  hours  per  day ;  66  hours  per  week. 
In  Arkansas,  age  12  years;  10  hoitrs  per 
day ;  60  hours  per  week. 

In  Georgia,  age  12  and  10  years;  12  hours 
per  day;  fo  hours  per  week  (since  January 
I,  1912).  When  the  first  Child  Labor  Law 
was  enacted  in  Georgia  in  1906,  it  was 
referred  to  by  the  manufacturers  in  such 
terms  as  these;  "  One  of  the  most  harmful 
things  ever  done  by  the  State  of  Georgia." 
*  •  •  "  If  you  want  to  ruin  Georgia,  just 
adopt  this  kind  of  child-labor  law."  •  •  * 
"  It  will  make  us  stop  the  mills,  and  send 
the  children  to  school."  And  one  Senator 
Hand  argued  this  year  (1912)  as  a  reason 
for  continuing  the  old  law,  that  "  the  cotton 
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mill  operatives  in  the  South  could  work 
longer  hours  than  in  the  North,  because  the 
climate  in  the  Northern  States  was  much 
more  enervating  than  in  the  Southern 
States!",  and  the  Committee  solemnly 
agreed  that  an  eleven  hour  day  was  a  more 
proper  working  day  for  lo  and  12  year  old 
children  than  a  10  hour  day. 

In  Maryland,  age  12  years;  10  hours  per 
day. 

In  South  Carolina,  age  12  years;  no 
restrictions. 

In  Virginia,  age  12  years;  10  hours  per 
day ;  60  hours  per  week. 

In  West  Virginia,  age  12  years;  no  re- 
srictions. 

In  North  Carolina,  age  13  years;  11  hours 
per  day;  64  hours  per  week. 

The  majority  of  the  other  States  have 
the  14-year  age  limit,  and  restrict  the  hours 
per  day  to  9-10,  and  the  hours  per  week 
to  S4-W).  Pennsylvania,  by  an  Act  of  1909, 
allows  its  child-laborers  to  work  10  hours 
per  day,  and  58  hours  per  week. 

Seven  States,  I  am  happy  to  say,  limit 
the  hours  per  day  to  8:  Arizona  (in  the 
mines),  Colorado,  Illinois,  Montana  Hn 
the  mines),  Nebraska,  New  York,  Utah  {in 
the  mines) ;  and  three  States,  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  and  New  York,  limit  the  hours 
to  48  per  week.  Vermont  has  set  the 
highest  standard  of  all  with  an  age  limit  of 
16  years.  But  there  are  some  States  which 
set  no  limit  of  age  or  hours  whatever  to 
agricultural  labor,  except  by  whatever  com- 
pulsory  school  laws  there  may  be  in  exist- 
ence there,  and  the  school  term  is  often 
very  short  and  inadequate.  Not  50  per 
cent,  of  the  children  of  14  years  of  age 
working  in  North  Carolina  (says  Felix 
Adler)  have  had  12  months  schooling  in 
all. 

A  recent  authoritative  report  from  the 
Gulf-Coast  Canneries  says  that  children 
from  3  to  II  years  of  age  are  en- 
gaged there  constantly  through  the  sea- 
son in  shucking  oysters  from  3  and  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  school-time,  or 
often  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  again  on  Saturdays,  sometimes  earn- 
ing only  from  .05  to  .15  per  day.  And,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  child-labor  law  was 
recently  evaded  in  the  canning  industry  in 
New  York  under  the  claim  that  canning 
vegetables  was  "an  agricultural  pursuit!" 
When  such  children  do  go  to  school,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  teach  them, 
when  their  minds  and  bodies  are  already 
tired  out. 

Another  report  last  Summer  from  the 
cranberry  bogs  of  New  Jersey  revealed 
conditions  of  child-labor  and  of  congested 
living  in  the  camps  there,  like  these: 
Families  of  7  and  8  were  found  living  in 
one  room  6  by  8  feet.     60  to  75  people 


(including  children)  were  living  in  bar- 
racks only  18  by  30  feet  32  per  cent  of 
the  pickers  were  under  14  years  of  age,  18 
per  cent,  under  10,  and  on  12  bogs  Am 
were  pickers  under  5  years  of  age.  This 
takes  place,  it  would  seem,  because  there  is 
no  child-labor  law  against  agricultml 
labor  in  New  Jersey;  and  when  whok 
families  move  from  Pennsylvania  to  New 
Jersey  at  the  beginning  of  the  cranbcny 
season  and  stay  tmtil  October  ist  or 
November  ist,  the  school  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  as  yet  ineffective  in  these  casei 

The  thousands  of  distressing  cases  of 
child-labor  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  Soatb, 
where  often  the  women  and  children  becooe 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  family,  and  tk 
man  is  laid  off,  worn  out  long  before  tbe 
prime  of  life,  and  compelled  to  do  tic 
house-work,  are,  I  take  it  for  granted,  moit 
or  less  known  to  you  all,  and  need  not  be 
discussed  by  me  this  morning.  I  wi 
simply  cite  one  mild  example  of  child-lainr 
in  the  cotton  fields: 

Dr.  Dcvine,  the  Editor  of  the  N.  Y. 
"  Survey,"  a  weekly  magazine  whidi  I  wii 
was  in  every  home  in  Lancaster,  dined  wfll 
a  Brooklyn  man  some  time  ago  who  had  1 
cotton  plantation  in  Texas.  The  latter  vn 
enthusiastic  over  the  opportunities  for  wotk 
in  Texas.  "Why!"  said  he,  "childrtt 
begin  to  work  there  at  6  years  of  age,  aod 
under,  and  earn  as  much  as  fifty  cents  1 
day."  "  But,"  asked  Dr.  Dcvine,  "what is 
the  effect  on  the  health,  strength,  and 
growth  of  the  children?"  "Of  course,' 
replied  the  other  after  a  pause,  "  it . . .  i* 
destroys  their  vitality." 

Think  of  it  in  terms  of  your  own  6, 8,  it^ 
12-year  old  child,  if  you  have  onfr-4ftf 
cents  a  day  for  11  hours  of  hard  work  every 
day,  and  for  loss  of  vitality ! 

There  is  a  child-labor  law  for  mines,  dis- 
tilleries, and  factories  in  Texas,  bat  noae 
for  agricultural  pursuits  "  for  they  are  «< 
in  the  open  air  (and  hot  sun!)  and  art 
good  for  the  children !"  ^ 

3.  But  now  let  me  give  three  instances  ox 
child-labor  which  came  before  us  in  otf 
own  State  last  year :  In  the  glass  indostn^ 
in  the  night-messenger  service,  and  in  tbe 
coal  mines. 

First :  The  case  of  the  boy  at  the  glass 
tank  where  bottles  are  made: 

"  His  day  begins  at  night-fall.  His  \a^ 
hour  is  his  comrade's  bed-time.  He  rt^rJI 
for  home  in  the  cold  of  the  winter  nigit  at 
two,  three,  or  four  in  the  morning.  Forj 
week  he  does  this.  Then  for  a  week  he  tr» 
to  fit  himself  again  into  normal  life,  slce« 
at  night  and  doing  his  work  by  day.  "J 
Legislature  in  1905  declared  that  such  mp 
shifts  must  stop— until  the  child  bctt)in«»; 
teen  years  old.  The  injury  was  thus  r^ 
nized  statutorily,  but  on  demand  of  cff^ 
glass  manufacutrers  an  exception  was  v^ 
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o  that  this  legally  admitted  injuiy  is  now 
ilowed  in  the  very  industry  where  it  is 
Teatest,  and  where  the  number  of  boys 
iFected  is  probably  also  the  greatest 

It  is  claimed  that  without  the  work  of  these 
ourteen  and  fifteen-year<-old  boys  the  indus* 
ry  cannot  continue.  Exactly  this  claim  was 
aade  in  Illinois  in  1903  when  a  bill  was  pre- 
>ared  to  stop  the  employment  of  boys  under 
ixteen  on  night  shifts  in  that  state.  It  was 
yen  threatened  that  the  glass  plants  would  be 
aken  to  other  states.  The  bill  was  passed, 
lowever,  and  the  glass  plants  are  still  in 
llinois  and  are  very  prosperous.  The  i^ue 
d  their  products  increased  from  ^,834,398 
Q  1900  to  $5)6i9i740  in  1905,  or  98  per  cent 
)hio  also  passed  this  law,  and  its  glass  pro- 
lucts  nearly  doubled  during  the  same  five 
ears. 

The  work  these  fourteen  or  fifteen-year- 
»ld  boys  do  each  night  is  vividly  described  as 
bllows  in  an  official  report  of  the  United 
>tates  Labor  Department  (Bulletin  No.  52, 
►age  505)  :  "  The  mold  boys  sat  directly  in 
ront  of  the  furnace  openings  at  the  feet  of 
he  blowers  where  the  hot  blasts  of  air  fell 
lirectly  upon  them,  and  the  snappers  stood 
lose  by.  The  carry-in  boys,  who  were  mov- 
ng  to  and  fro,  escaped  the  direct  efiFects  of 
he  hot  air,  but  they  were  working  rapidly. 
\.ll  were  perspiring  freely.  Often  it  was 
iery  hot  near  the  furnace  but  icy  cold  a  few 
eet  off  and  to  one  side.  This  is  the  industry 
vhich  is  excepted  from  the  general  night 
7ork  prohibition,  but  if  night  work  is  wrong 
inywhere,  it  surely  is  wrong  here. 

Approximately  1200  boys  tmder  sixteen 
^ears  of  age  are  so  employed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  exception  in  the  law  allows  night 
vork  under  that  age  in  this  industry  on  the 
heory  that  the  business  needs  the  boy  at 
light'' 

Second:  The  case  of  the  boy  in  the 
^ight  Messenger  Service: 

"As  long  as  ill- famed  districts  exist  in  our 
arger  cities,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  exclude 
toys  from  the  night  work  which  is  almost 
ure  to  carry  them  there.  Convinced  by  the 
inprintable  evidence  of  investi^tors  showing 
he  fearful  temptations  to  which  night  mes- 
engers  are  subject,  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ure,  in  191  o,  forbade  messenger  work  at 
light  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  evi- 
lence  was  shown  in  advance  to  the  officials 
A  the  two  chief  messenger  companies  and 
hey  offered  no  opposition  to  the  change. 
)hio  fixed  the  limit  at  eighteen;  Maryland 
ind  Virginia  at  sixteen.  Pennsylvania's  night 
nessengers  may  and  do  begin  at  the  age  of 
'ourteen — boys  just  out  of  school." 

I  will  not  read  further  here,  exceot  to 
K)int  out  that  the  demand  for  messengers 
luring  the  hours  of  the  night  is  chiefly 
he  demand  of  the  under-world,  and  to 
[uote  Kipling's  verse :  "  God  help  us,  for 
ve  knew  the  worst  too  young." 

"Boys  by  the  score  describe  with  the  most 
circumstantial  detail  the  sights  and  sounds  in 
he  houses  to  which  they  are  called.  The 
iemoralizing  character  of  this  service  at  night 


has  been  investigated  in  thirty  cities  in  eight 
different  states,  and  shows  the  same  features 
in  practically  all.  In  Pennsylvania— Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  and  Scranton  have  been 
studied— the  three  first  and  second-class  cities 
for  which  the  proposed  bill  fixes  the  New 
York  age  limit  for  night  work— 21  years. 
Pennsylvania  needs  and  should  have  the  best 
law  there  is  for  the  protection  of  its  boys." 

Third:  The  case  of  the  boy  in  the  coal 
mines : 

"  Pennsylvania  has  recognized  in  its  Factory 
Act  that  certain  occupations  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  others,  and  that  in  such  occupa- 
tions there  ought  to  be  a  higher  age  limit  for 
children's  work.  Thus  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  may  not  work  in  a  match  or 
paint  factory  except  on  special  permit,  and 
children  under  eighteen  may  not  work,  tinder 
any  circumstances,  in  blast  furnaces  or  pow- 
der factories. 

And  yet  1197  boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen 
were*  quite  legally  employed  in  1909  inside  our 
coal  mines — ^the  form  of  industry  which  leads 
all  others  in  its  record  of  deaths  by  accident 
The  Appellate  Court  of  Illinois  set  its  official 
seal  upon  the  dangerous  character  of  that 
work  in  the  following  words: 

"It  is  manifest  from  the  Mining  Act  iself 
that  employment  in  a  coal  mine  is  classed  hy 
the  Legislature  among  occupations  dangerous 
to  life,  limbs  and  health.  Minute  provision  is 
made  for  the  safety  of  employees  from  the 
moment  they  reach  the  shaft  and  enter  the 
cage  to  descend  to  their  work  until  they 
again  reach  the  surface.  It  is  recognized 
that  danger  lurks  around  them  descending 
and  ascending,  in  roadways,  rooms  and 
entries ;  wherever  they  may  be  or  go  while  in 
the  mine;  danger  from  breaking  ropes,  fall- 
ing rocks,  damp,  dust,  explosions,  poisonous 
air  and  other  things  and  conditions." 

A  door-boy's  duty  is  to  open  the  door  sepa- 
rating one  mine  chamber  from  another  to 
allow  mine  cars  to  pass  through,  and  to  close 
these  doors  afterward.  Between  cars  a  boy 
is  supposed  to  sit  still  and  wait — alone  and  in 
the  dark.  Is  it  fair,  is  it  safe,  to  expect  a 
fourteen-year-old  boy  to  do  this  all  day  long? 

The  Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Mines,  in  his  report  for  1905,  page  xi,  says : 

"If  the  boys  tending  doors  in  the  mines 
would  stay  at  their  work  they  would  be  prac- 
tically safe  from  danger,  but  when  there  is  a 
slaclaiess  in  the  work  they  frequently  run 
away  from  the  doors,  and  when  they  hear  the 
cars  coming,  in  their  haste  to  return  to  their 
post  of  duty,  they  are  apt  to  fall  and  be  run 
over ;  or  they  are  so  late  in  opening  the  doors 
that  the  cars  come  upon  them  before  they^  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  result  is  often  injury 
or  loss  of  life  to  themselves  or  the  drivers.^ 

But  who  can  blame  them? 

It  was  a  fifteen-year-old  boy,  illegally  emr 
ployed  at  Cherry,  Illinois,  who  testified  ber 
fore  the  Coroner's  Jury  on  December  4th, 
1909,  that  he  and  another  boy  pushed  a  car 
loaded  with  hay  into  the  flaming  torch,  thus 
causing  one  of  the  most  terrible  mine  disasters 
on  record  in  this  country. 

Several   companies   have   voluntarily   fixed 
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the  sixteen-year  age  limit  for  under-ground 
work.  The  proposed  law  would  merely  bring 
the  other  companies  up  to  this  standard. 

11. 

1.  What  are  the  Chief  Causes  of  Child- 
Labor  ? 

(I  shall  take  what  I  have  to  say  in  the 
following  section  of  this  address  from 
various  sources,  but  I  wish  especially  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Prof.  Scott 
Nearing,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  whose  writings  I  here  make  many 
quotations.) 

(i)  The  need  of  the  poor  family.  The 
poor  family  needs  the  money,  and  the  child 
seems  forced  into  the  work.  Unskilled  and 
poorly  paid  fathers,  or  sometimes  idle  and 
good-for-nothing  fathers — but  they,  I  be- 
lieve, are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule, 
and  we  are  talking  about  the  rule  now 
rather  than  the  exception — send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  factory  or  to  the  mill  the  very 
day  on  which  they  become  14  years  of  age, 
in  order  that  the  $2.00  to  $4.00  which  the 
children  earn  per  week,  may  be  added  to 
the  family  income,  "to  help  out."  And 
widows  depending  upon  their  children  for 
support  seem  obliged  to  let  them  go  to  work 
as  soon  as  possible. 

(2)  The  present  public  school  system  is 
also,  I  believe  with  Prof.  Nearing,  a  large 
contributory  cause. 

Do  you  realize  that  94  children  out  of 
every  100,  or  16  out  of  every  17,  fail  to  go 
through  the  High  School  ?  And  that  73  chil- 
dren out  of  every  hundred,  or  3  out  of  4, 
fail  to  go  through  the  Grammar  School? 

"The  Elementary  School,  as  its  courses 
are  at  present  organized,  does  not  appeal  to 
the  average  child  who  is  not  going  to  col- 
lege. There  is  not  enough  there  to  arouse 
his  interest  after  he  reaches  the  age  of  12, 
because  the  school-training  has  so.  little 
relation  to  the  world  in  which  the  average 
man  or  woman  is  called  upon  to  live  and 
work.  The  vast  majority  of  the  boys  who 
attend  the  schools,  will  work  with  their 
hands  in  after  life,  but  the  schools  as  a 
rule  train  for  no  industrial  employment, 
and  do  nothing  for  manual  dexterity." 

And  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  girls.  The 
pre^nt  educational  system  provides  no 
training  which  will  enable  them  to  perform 
their  home-duties,  and  fill  their  positions  in 
after  life.  "  They  enter  into  marriage,  and 
into  direct  responsibility  for  the  progress 
or  retrogression  of  the  human  race,  many 
of  them  with  no  knowledge  of  cooking, 
with  no  shadow  of  preparation  for  the 
training  of  children,  or  guarantee  of  capa- 
bility to  run  a  household.  Why  should 
they  not  be  taught  in  school  the  proper  prep- 
aration of  food,  personal  hygiene  and  anat- 


omy, the  feeding  and  care  of  childro, 
parental  duties,  and  domestic  science  of  al 
kinds,"  and  last  but  not  least,  a  wider  soai 
responsibility,  so  that  when  they  come  Id 
train  their  children  they  can  train  thei 
with  some  nobler  and  wider  public  spirit? 

These  things  have  hardly  begun  to  k 
put  in  the  general  school  curriculum  as  yd 
The  subject  of  Industrial  and  Domestic 
Education  has  come  up  before  the  Sdiod 
Board  here  in  Lancaster,  I  believe,  and  I 
note  with  pleasure  that  the  present  Sopeiii- 
tendent  of  the  City  Schools  is  heartay  a 
favor  of  it,  but  nothing  so  f ar  as  I  ksmr 
has  yet  been  done  about  it.  We  have  3M 
permission  to  have  a  Committee  from  Ik 
Ministerial  Association  present  at  tk 
Meeting  of  the  School  Board  when  tfak 
subject  comes  before  it  again  f or  disce- 
sion,  that  we  may  urge  its  claims. 

But  this  tremendous  school  mortditj, 
this  falling  away  of  children  from  sdwd 
because  of  their  lack  of  interest  in  it- 
after  we  make  all  due  allowance  for  tk 
unfortunate  falling  away  of  duldrtt 
simply  because  they  are  indolent  and  Ia« 
not  learned  how  to  apply  themselves  vi 
do  not  want  to  do  any  mental  hard  woifc 
and  after  we  make  allowance  also  k 
parents'  concurrence  in  it  because  of  tkff 
inability  to  see  in  some  cases  the  value  ot 
a  higher  education,  or  in  other  cases,  ti 
afford  it, — is  undoubtedly  another  canscfll 
so  large  a  percentage  of  child-laborers.  J6 
per  cent,  of  all  the  boys  in  the  VtaA 
States  between  10  and  15  years  of  age  fit 
child-laborers,  and  10  per  cent,  of  aH  tk 
girls. 

I  have  these  boys  and  girls  coming© 
me  constantly  the  very  day  they  become  H 
years  old  for  their  baptismal  certificates, 
and  17,419  of  these  papers  were  issued  ii 
191 1  in  Philadelphia  alone. 

"  My  own  experience,"  says  Judge  Lad- 
sey  in  a  speech  to  the  National  Lonservatiflt 
Congress  in  September,  191 1,  "  is  that  «r 
public  school  education  too  often  fails  » 
equip  children  for  earning  more  than  tfce 
most  scanty  wages.  An  opportunity  b^ 
tween  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades  in  obt 
city  schools  to  learn  some  kind  of  asefd 
trades  is  a  reform  in  our  cducatiooal 
svstem  which  the  champions  of  child  labor 
must  espouse  if  they  would  round  oat  * 
systematic  battle  in  this  fight  for  the  sal«- 
tion  of  children.  I  want  to  sec  the  time 
come  when  a  boy  from  fourteen  years  of 
age  up  may  be  a  valuable  help  to  tfce 
plumber,  carpenter,  or  printer  at  a  decetf 
wage,  instead  of  going  to  the  messenger 
service  and  the  street.  One  of  the  saddc^ 
things  in  my  experience  has  been  the  fi^ 
fellows  who  have  requested  mc  to  »» 
them  to  the  reform  school  that  they  flgj 
learn  a  trade.     The  principal  of  a  schoa 
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>iice  said  to  me:  'Judge,  why  don't  you 
send  that  boy  to  a  reform  school  so  that  he 
ran  learn  a  trade?'  On  behalf  of  the  boy 
[  replied :  '  In  God's  name,  why  don't  vou 
people  on  the  board  of  education  give  nim 
in  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  at  home  ?' " 

A  proposed  plan  of  the  present  New 
iTork  Department  of  Education  is  to  have 
iie  school  system  begin  to  separate  at  the 
*nd  of  the  sixth  grade  into  three  branches, 
nto  (i)  a  high  school  system,  (2)  busi- 
less  schools,  and  (3)  industrial,  agricul- 
:ural  and  home-making  schools. 

(3)  The  third  and  greatest  cause  of 
:hild-labor,  which  we  may  not  ignore,  is 
lie  selfish  and  unprincipled  (or  sometimes 
perhaps  merely  thoughtless)  capitalist  or 
rorporation  whose  chief  regard  is  for  a 
arger  dividend  in  business  rather  than  for 
lumanity. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  capitalists  and  cor- 
)orations  are  of  this  sort.  Not  at  all!  I 
isk  you  not  to  misunderstand  me.  But  I 
^ay  that  these  individual  ones  who  are  of 
:he  exploiting  kind,  though  they  may  be 
mt  comparatively  few  in  reference  to  the 
¥hole  number  of  employers,  nevertheless 
lo  affect  the  whole  body  with  their  anti- 
K>cial  policies  and  methods,  and  force 
>thers  to  adopt  in  altogether  too  large  a 
neasure  their  anti-social  standards  through 
competition 

And  they  steadily  and  regularly  and 
nightily  (because  of  their  large  monev- 
)ower)  oppose  all  legislation  aimed  at  the 
lettering  of  such  child-labor  conditions  as 
'.  have  described, — and  I  am  going  to  give 
rou  some  examples  and  proofs  of  this  be- 
fore I  finish,  in  the  last  Session  of  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Harrisburg. 

2.  But  before  we  consider  this  further, 
ve  ought  to  think  for  a  few  minutes  of  the 
larm  which  "  Child-Labor "  does  to  the 
;hild  himself,  and  so  to  the  chief  assets  of 
he  whole  country,  for  if  the  assets  of  a 
:ountry  are  not  in  its  children,  and  in  its 
coming  generations,  I  do  not  know  where 
hev  are. 

'Every  child  has  a  right  to  the  chance  (at 
east)  *  for  proper  growth,  good  health,  a 
lufficient  amount  of  time  to  play  and  a  fair , 
education"  ("Gospel  of  the  Kingdom"). 
But  Child-Labor  ( i )  "  sets  and  hardens 
he  child-life  into  more  or  less  of  a  mere 
noney-making  machine,  grinding  for  a 
pace,  and  then  giving  way  to  another,  and 
ust  at  the  period  when  the  child  ought  to 
level  op  most,  and  is  most  open  to  great  and 
■ormative  ideals,  and  is  most  dependent 
ipon  a  favorable  chance  and  opportunity 
o  expand." 

This  age  (between  10  and  15  years),  as 
ve  cannot  but  know  if  we  stop  to  think,  is 
he  great  expanding  period,  and  ought  to  be 
riven  the  best  possible  chance. 


"  But  how  shall  the  child  take  advantage 
of  this  period?  By  standing  at  a  machine 
tying  threads  for  10  and  11  hours  a  day, 
until  he  becomes  a  spinner  perhaps  at  $6.00 
to  $8.00  a  week?"  How  would  you  feel  if 
it  were  your  child?  What  wonder  is  it  if, 
as  John  Mitchell  says,  "in  the  factory  or 
grinding  cotton  mill  the  spring  of  the  young 
child's  life  snaps,  and  its  spirit  is  broken  "? 
And  this  at  an  age  when  the  growing  boy  or 
girl  needs  play  and  fresh  air  and  high  icieals 
and  sympathetic  guidance  most. 

"  Children,  not  child-laborers,  recently 
measured  in  Chicago  when  they  came  to 
apply  for  work  certificates,  illustrate  what 
I  mean:  The  boys  of  15  averaged  nearly  i 
foot  taller  and  4  lbs.  heavier  than  the  boys 
of  14;  and  the  girls  of  15  averaged  6  inches 
taller  and  15  lbs.  heavier  than  those  of  14 
years  of  age.  In  other  words,  this  is  the 
a|^e  of  expansion,  when  a  child  ought  to  be 
given  a  fair  chance  and  ought  not  to  be 
cramped  or  deformed." 

(2)  Child-labor  stunts  the  mind.  The 
child  mind  cannot  be  attentive  as  long  as 
that  of  an  adult.  We  all  know  this.  We 
all  know  how  carefully  we  guard  our  little 
children's  brains  from  too-long  continued 
attention  upon  one  thing,  although  we  want 
them,  of  course,  to  learn  how  to  apply  them- 
selves. But  the  child-mind  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  kept  too  long  and  arduously 
attentive  at  such  an  early  age.  It  must  of 
necessity  easily  weary;  and  so  when  com- 
pelled to  be  attentive  for  10  hours  at  a 
stretch,  as  for  example  at  a  machine,  the 
mind  is  woefully  strained  and  hurt. 

Moreover  the  mind  is  shut  off  from  all 
further  possibility  of  a  higher  education, 
except  by  rare  and  exceptional  effort  on  the 
child's  part.  "  His  long  toil  and  monot- 
onous work  leaves  him  unfit  for  any 
further  study  at  the  end  of  the  day.  And 
so  it  is  that  the  child-laborer,  with  rare 
exceptions,  becomes  the  unskilled,  low- 
standard,  adult  laborers." 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  "  instead  of 
increasing  child-labor  legislation,  it  would 
be  better  to  teach  children  how  to  work 
efficiently." 

But  these  two  things,  better  child-labor 
legislation  and  "teaching  children  how  to 
work  efficiently,"  are  not  antagonistc,  but 
go. hand  in  hand  together.  I  suppose  that 
we  all  of  us  regard  it  as  a  prime  essential 
of  the  education  of  our  children  that  they 
shall  be  taught  how  to  apply  themselves 
and  how  to  work  in  the  most  efficient  way 
possible,  but  child-labor  takes  away  from  a 
child  the  very  power  and  ability  and  vitality 
which  will  enable  him  to  work  with  more 
and  more  efficiency  and  ability  as  time  goes 
on,  for  it  devitalizes  the  child  and  unfits 
him  for  efficient,  intelligent  and  productive 
work. 
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To  think  that  protective  child-labor  legis- 
lation will  keep  our  children  from  efficient 
work,  is  to  misunderstand  its  object  en- 
tirely, which  is  to  prevent  inefficient  devi- 
talized work,  and  to  produce  the  very  thing 
so  much  desired. 

(3)  Child-labor  is  often  the  predisposing 
cause  of  intemperance  and  vice  and  crime, 
because  it  exhausts  the  nerves  and  makes 
children  crave  excitement,  and  seek  un- 
healthy pleasures. 

"  The  nervous  strain  of  the  workroom  is 
in  many  cases  very  great,  and  in  all  cases 
considerable.  Children  are  speeded  up 
with  adults,  and  their  childhood  is  ex- 
hausted at  the  period  of  man's  play  time, 
when  there  ougnt  to  be  the  largest  oppor- 
tunity for  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  new  life  growing  within  them  through 
plav."  .  .  . 

Factory  girls  who  have  been  child- 
laborers  from  12  to  14  years  of  age  on, 
fade  at  an  early  age,  and  cannot  discharge 
the  functions  of  mothers  and  wives  as  they 
should.  They  have  not  the  physical  stamina 
necessary  to  bring  strong  children  into  the 
world.  They  are  untrained  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  home  (in  cooking,  sewing,  bring- 
ing up  of  children,  etc.),  for  10  to  11  hours 
a  day  in  a  factory  precludes  all  this." 
(Quoted  by  Prof  Nearing  from  Dr.  Davis, 
of  Lancaster.) 

I  wish  that  I  had  time  to  read  to  you  the 
description  of  the  life  and  marriage  of  the 
average  child-laborer,  as  given  by  one  of 
the  Aeents  of  the  Charity  Association  of 
New  York.  It  is  terribly  sad,  but  its  truth 
is  corroborated  by  the  investigation  of 
5,000  cases. 

And  then  when  we  turn  to  the  boys,  we 
find  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  jail- 
prisoners  (I  do  not  refer  to  our  abler 
criminals,  but  to  our  common  jail  pris- 
oners) are  exhausted  human  beings,  devi- 
talized by  early  work,  tired  out, — often  bv 
vice?  Yes!  but  also  by  child-labor,  with 
no  energy,  spirit,  or  strength  left  in  them; 
and  the  only  hope  for  them  is  to  make  them 
hope,  by  arousing  in  them  some  new  inter- 
est, some  poor,  starved,  dying  interest 
perhaps,  which  they  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  satisfy  before.  ("  The  Least  of 
These,"  by  Lincoln  Steffens.) 
Here  is  a  description  of  one  of  them: 
•"  He  was  put  to  work  when  a  child  of  9 
in  a  glass-factory.  He  pushed  a  car  from 
a  hot  room  into  the  cold  room,  and  back, 
many  times  a  day,  for  years.  He  is  now 
almost  blind,  bent,  and  oh !  so  tired.  No  I 
he  cannot  do  anything  at  electricity," — 
(he  was  studying  it  in  jail  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  compassionate  warden,  as  he  had 
wanted  to  do  from  boyhood),— "but  elec- 
tricity may  do  something  for  him !  It  may 
give  him  an  interest  and  a  hope, — a  false 


hope  ?    Well !  but  it  may  be  good  for  his 
soul." 

(4)  And  once  more,  not  only  does  duld-l 
labor   set   and  harden   the   child-life  jist 
when  it  ought  to  expand,  and  stunt  the 
mind,  and  exhaust  the  nerves,  bttt  it  ahnostl 
inevitably  hurts  the  moral  character  of  tki 
child.     "He   enters   the    workroom  wttlil 
adults  of  all  types  and  beliefs   (or  no 
liefs).    He  ceases  to  be  a  child  in 
edge,  while  he  is  still  a  child  in  ideas. 

He  has  little  home  or  school  infineiice; 
he  is  away  from  the  help  and  control  of 
parents  during  the  larger  part  of  die  daj; 
he  has  no  teadier  in  the  factory  to  point 
the  hidden  rocks";  he  ceases  to  be  a 
in  moral  character  and  innocence. 

TIL 

I.  And  now  we  come  to  the  excuses 
for  child-labor  and  for  its  continuance. 

(i)  And  the  First  Excuse  is  this:  ''It 
advantageous  to  the  poor — ^it  increases 
poor  family's  income. 

Prol.  Nearing  makes  one  simple  (and 
my  mind  sufficient)  answer  to  this  cx( 
by  quoting  one  sentence  from  the  Ri 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Ii 
tries    and    Technical    Education    in 
respect:    "The    child    commencing   at 
overtakes  his  brother  beginning^  at  14 
less  than  two  years;  and,   that   lUs  t( 
income  in  4  years  would  equal  that  of 
brother  in  6  years  we  cannot  prove, 
the    slight    data    at    hand     so     indicate.! 
Moreover,  the  future  is  all  -with  the 
who  begins  at  16,  with  powers  enl 
and  not  with  the  child-laborer,  iwho 
at  10  to  14  years  of  age  and  has  his 
stunted  and  diminished. 

(2)  A  Second  Excuse  is  this:  It  is 
of   the    Southern    Mill-owner,    or    of 
Pennsylvania   Glass    Manufacturer:   " 
need  children  to  work  up  the  cotton 
the  nation  needs  the  cotton  goods.'' 

I  answer  again  in  the  words  of  the  Ooti 
look:  "The  nation  may  need  the 
but  it  needs  the  children  more,  and  if  it 
a  question  of  choosing  between  the 
the  nation  will  choose  the  children  and 
along  without  the  cotton."  And  again 
the  words  of  Dr.  Strong:  "To  waste 
lives  of  our  children  in  the  mills  and 
tories,  is  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  God  ol 
Mammon,  as  really  as  the  Canaanites 
ficed  theirs  to  Moloch." 

"If  poverty  were   so  general    that 
children  had  to  be  drafted  into  the 
of  labor, — that  would  be  one  thing,  bcit 
a  nation  which  has  its  millionaires  and 
multi-millionaires,  and  in  a  society  wl 
production  is  so  far  in  excess  of  corn 
tion   (the  excess  is  said  to  be  $i3.ooo«< 
daily),  that  thousands  of  strong  men 
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find  no  work  to  do  (there  are  5,000,000 
unemployed  every  year  for  part  of  the 
year)  and  chafe  in  idleness,  while  women 
and  children  are  compelled  to  work, — ^the 
evil  of  child-labor  is  but  emphasized." 
(John  Mitchell). 

Thousands  upon  thousands  do  not  work 
at  all  because  others  are  overworked,  and 
others  again  are  worked  before  their  time. 

Again  it  is  said,  "We  must  have  glass 
and  glass  bottles  and  other  glass  ware,  the 
good  of  men  requires  it,  and  to  produce 
these  things  we  must  employ  boys  in  our 
factories  at  night,  or  we  will  have  to  de- 
crease our  output  and  perhaps  go  out  of 
business  I" 

Yet,  as  I  have  already  read  to  you, 
the  glass  factories  in  Illinois  and  Ohio, 
that  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  child- 
laborers,  in  the  one  State  increased  their 
products  98  per  cent,  in  the  5  years  follow- 
ing, and  in  the  other  State  doubled  them. 

And  again  I  say,  even  if  that  were  not 
so,  we  need  men  more  than  we  need  a 
greater  supply  of  glass  bottles,  for  the 
future  of  this  country, — for  that  nation 
alone  can  endure  which  observes  the  Divine 
laws  of  life  and  humani^,  and  where  will 
such  men  come  from,  if  we  exhaust  our 
children  and  despoil  them  of  dieir  Divine 
right  to  future  vigorous  manhood  and 
womanhood  ? 

(3)  A  Third  Excuse  for  child-labor  and 
its  continuance  which  men  make,  is  this: 
"We  help  to  keep  families  together  by 
giving  work  and  wages  to  th^  children, 
where  otherwise  the  family  would  have  to 
break  up,  or  lapse  into  social  dependency. 
•  .  .  It  IS  advantageous  to  society." 

This,  I  believe,  is  nothing  but  "  a  masking 
of  the  real  motive  of  gain  under  the  guise 
of  social  benevolence.  For  nothing  tends 
towards  disrupting  and  underminmg  the 
familv  and  parental  authority  so  pemi- 
ciously  as  the  premature  economic  inde- 
pendence of  its  child-members.  "My 
mother  can't  say  anything  to  me,"  said  a 
young  girl  some  time  ago,  'because  I  pay 
the  rent,' — ^and  that  is  only  typical  of  many 
another  case. 

The  employers,  factory-owners  and  capi- 
talists who  draw  away  the  child  from  home 
and  school  and  create  in  the  child's  mind 
the  impression  of  economic  independence 
of  the  parents,  by  turning  the  child  into  a 
bread-winner,  cannot  but  exert  an  influence 
fatal  to  home  affections  and  virtues." 

And  as  for  the  employer  of  child-laborers 
making  himself  out  to  be  a  friend  of 
society^  that  is  a  similar  fallacy.  Suppose 
that  he  pays  the  child  for  his  present  time 
and  effort  in  full  (it  is  very  low  wages  of 
course,  for  otherwise  he  would  not  employ 
the  child),  but  suppose  that  $2.00  or  $3.00 
is  all  that  the  child's  work  is  worth  at  the 


time  "  in  what  way  does  he  pay  for  the  loss 
of  the  child's  future  health  and  happiness 
and  efficiency  and  vigor  and  vitality  of 
body,  mind,  and  soul?  He  does  not!  He 
cannot!  He  receives,  or  uses  up  that  for 
which  he  cannot  pay!  He  is  unjust!  He 
is  an  enemy  of  society !"    (Prof.  Hirsch.) 

Child-labor  is  a  near-sighted  policy.  It 
uses  the  child  of  to-day,  depriving  him  of 
his  just  rights,  and  loses  the  man  of  to- 
morrow and  his  greater  capacity.  It  lowers 
the  industrial  standard  of  to-day  and 
threatens  that  of  the  future.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  us  of  this  generation  to  strip  our 
forests  bare,  but  how  well  is  it  for  tuture 
generations?  A  wise  conservation  is  the 
only  wise  policy.  How  much  wiser  is  it  in 
the  case  of  our  children! 

The  number  of  those  who  plead  for  the 
privilege  of  employing  children  on  the 
ground  of  the  profitableness  of  their  labor, 
and  still  more  on  the  ground  of  its  prof- 
itableness to  society,  is  becoming  smaller, 
wherever  wise  legislation  has  demonstrated 
(generally  under  compulsion)  exactly  the 
reverse.  I  have  read  recently  that  the  mill- 
owners  of  South  Carolina  no  longer  dare  to 
uphold  child-labor  in  the  open,  on  the  plea 
of  its  being  a  "  benefit  to  the  community," 
but  they  do  their  work  against  new  child- 
labor  laws  secretly,  in  the  legislature,  or  in 
private,  before  the  Special  Child  Labor 
Committee. 

"It  is  hard,"  says  John  Mitchell,  "to 
reconcile  the  humanity  and  vaunted  intelli- 
gence of  this  era  with  the  wholesale  con- 
tinued employment  of  children  in  industry," 
and  yet  we  are  making  progress,  not 
through  the  people  who  are  letting  things 
go,  but  through  the  people  who  see  the 
evil,  and  who  are  working  hard  and 
steadily  and  persistently  against  it;  through 
the  people  of  public  spirit;  and  the  churches 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  situation  and 
beginning  more  and  more  to  act.  With  each 
advance  in  civilization  the  opportunities  of 
the  period  of  childhood  should  be  extended, 
in  order  that  men  and  women  of  the  next 
generation  may  be  matured  and  developed 
into  capable  men  and  women. 

I  look  for  the  time  to  come,  I  hope  in  my 
own  life-time,  when  the  age  limit  for  child- 
labor  will  be  placed  at  16,  throughout  the 
country. 

IV. 

I.  What  then,  finally,  can  we  do  about  it? 
Surely  we  cannot  but  want  to  do  some- 
thing ! 

(i)  We  can  join  the  Pennsylvania  Child 
Labor  Association,  and  so  help  in  the  work, 
and  keep  ourselves  posted  as  to  the  facts. 

(2)  We  can  try  to  find  out  what  the 
conditions  are  in  our  own  community  and 
State,  and  bring  to  bear  an  aroused  public 
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Christian  conscience  upon  these  conditions. 
And  this  is  possible  to  a  larger  extent  than 
we  realize,  for  now  let  me  read  to  you  what 
I  promised  at  the  beginning, — ^a  statement 
of  the  Child-labor  Campaign  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  Winter  of  191 1,  and  what  it 
brought  about  in  the  Legislature  at  Harris- 
burg,  and  what  it  did  not  bring  about  on 
account  of  the  strong  influence  of  money- 
interests  versus  child-interests.  Yet  even 
that  influence  cannot  long  withstand  an 
aroused  public  conscience. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Child-Labor  Association  to  its  members 
and  friends,  last  Fall: 


It 


To  Our  Friends: 


On  June  i6th,  Governor  Tener  signed  the 
'Mines'  Child-Labor  Bill— the  one  of  our 
three  bills  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature. 
Because  it  was  through  your  loyal  co-opera- 
tion that  this  result  was  brought  about,  we 
write  to  thank  you  most  heartily,  and  for  your 
encouragement  in  future  campaigns  to  tell 
you  something  about  the  events  of  this  one. 

People  doubt  sometimes  whether  letters  to 
legislators  amount  to  anything.  Let  all  such 
note  the  following  facts :  Our  mines  bill,  after 
passing  the  House  almost  unanimously,  was 
sent  to  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
(but)  that  committee  voted  it  down.  On  that 
same  day  you  received  our  circular  announc- 
ing that  the  time  had  come  to  write  to  your 
senators.  During  the  next  four  days,  letters 
poured  in  on  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  which 
time  the  Committee  met  again  and  reported 
the  bill  out.  It  passed  the  Senate  the  next 
day  unanimously.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  your  letters  saved  the  day. 

For  reasons  which  we  can  not  fathom,  an 
influential  group  in  the  Senate  was  opposed  to 
any  child  labor  legislation  whatever  this  year. 
But  so  many  thousands  of  you — literally  so- 
put  yourselves  on  record  as  believing  that 
our  three  bills  were  needed,  that  your  wishes 
could  not  be  entirely  ignored.  Hence  the 
passage  of  this  one  bill.  By  its  enactment, 
boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  will  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  work  inside  of  coal  mines. 
About  1200  boys  will  thus  be  protected  who 
are  now  employed  in  this  extremely  dangerous 
occupation,  where  'death  lurks  in  the  dark 
behind  or  hides  in  the  rock  before.' 

The  bill  was  lost  which  aimed  to  shield 
young  boys  from  the  indescribable  temptations 
to  immorality  which  the  night  messenger 
service  presents,  and  the  glass  manufacturers 
once  more  defeated  the  so-called  Glass  Excep- 
tion Bill — the  bill  which  would  have  repealed 
the  special  provision  in  our  law  which  allows 
boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  work  all  night 
in  this  particular  industry. 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  which  these  two 
bills  made  is  full  of  encouragement  for  a 
victory  in  1913. 

The  bills  were  introduced  in  the  House  on 
February  21st,  but  the  days  went  on  and  the 
non-action  by  the  committee  seemed  to  con- 
Arm  the  general  rumor  at  Harrisburg  that  the 
mines  bill  was  the  only  one  that  would  be 


reported    favorably.     This  forced  an  entbti 
change  in  our  plajis.     We  had  the  names  oii 
five  thousand  persons  who  had  promised  k 
help  when  the  right  time  should  come., 
so  we  gave  the  word  in  our  circular  of  Ap 
15th.    For  three  days  child  labor  became 
talk  of  the  House  lobby.    Some  n 
tives  received  letters  literally  by  the  an&M' 
What  was  the  result?    On  April  igA, 
days  after  these  letters  began  to  come  is, 
committee  met  and  reported  both  bills  favor^ 
ably — even  the  'glass  exception'  bill 

We  had  hardly  dared  to  hope  for  a  fa^ 
able  vote  on  that  bill.    Never  before,  in 
four  sessions  of  the  legislature  at  whidi  it! 
been  considered  by  the  Committee  on  MsB-j 
factures,  had  it  been  favorably  reported,  w&\ 
the   sole  exception   of  the  session  of  I90Q^J 
when  the  glass  manufacturers  were  not  ii 
formed  about  the  bill  and  did  not  oppose 
before  the  committee.     This  year  the 
manufacturers  had  been  given  a  special 
ing  to  protest  against  it,  at  which  their 
sentatives  had  the  strong  support  of  the 
eral  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  F 
sylvania.     But  the  bill  was  reported  bjr  AeJ 
committee,   and   subsequently  passed  \ij 
House  almost  unanimously,  as  a  direct 
of  your  expressions  of  opinion.    As  one 
ber  of  the  House  expressed  it  a  little  later:] 
'  Nothing  on  earth  could  stop  these  hills  ' 
going  through  the  House  now.' 

The  night  messenger  bill  had  been 
before  the  committee  by  the  Western  Umoi' 
and  Postal  Telegraph  Companies  on  the 
ground  that  the  age  limit  we  had  fixed  for 
night  work,  twenty-one  years,  the  same  as  the 
New  York  law,  was  too  high.  They  a- 
nounced  that  they  were  not  opposed  to  0 
eighteen-year  limit.  The  bill  was  accordinttf 
changed  by  the  committee  so  as  to  re<|iiiit 
only  an  eighteen-year  age  limit  In  this  fort 
it  passed  the  House  almost  unanimonsly. 

But  the  Senate  was  in  every  way  los  re- 
sponsive to  public  opinion  than  the  House. 
Both  the  night  messenger  and  the  glass  excep- 
tion bills  were  referred  in  that  body  to  the 
Judiciary  Special  Committee,  where  they  were 
defeated." 

2.  There  are  iioo  "  child-laborers  "  of  14 
and  15  years  of  age  in  the  City  of  Lan- 
caster, lawfully  employed  in  industrial  awl 
manufacturing  occupations,  in  cotton 
and  silk  mills,  umbrella  and  candy  factories, 
machine  works  and  tobacco  factories,  <l^ 
partment  stores  and  box  factories,  etc 

But  these  figures  do  not  include  the  large 
number  of  child-laborers  of  all  ages,  vMSf 
of  them  much  younger,  outside  the  City 
limits,  in  Lancaster  County,  engaged  m 
agriculture,  of  whom  there  must  be  many 
hundreds  more. 

Nor  do  they  include  the  scores  of  chil- 
dren 14  years  of  age  and  under,  who 
work  out  of  school  hours,  or  even  wble 
they  are  still  too  young  to  go  to  school- 
such  as  those  who  pidk  tobacco  for  ma"! 
hours  of  the  day  in  their  homes,  and  news- 
boys, and  boys  who  work  in  bowling  alleys 
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until  late  at  night,  and  little  children  on  the 
stage — for  unfortunately  children  of  any 
age  are  allowed  to  act  upon  the  stage  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  But  I  have  said 
enough,  I  hope,  to  arouse  your  interest  in 
ivhat  Felix  Adler  calls  this  "  holy  war," 
and  to  make  you  want  to  do  your  share  of 
fighting  for  other  people's  children  as  you 
would  for  your  own  if  they  did  not  have 
the  privileges  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
enjoy. 

"  And  their  cry  came  up  unto  God  by 
reason  of  the  bondage." 

We  are  appalled  at  the  terrible  loss  of 
life  that  went  down  with  the  great  steam- 
ship. We  are  appalled  because  the  loss 
came  all  at  once  and  suddenly,  and  upon 
the  extremes  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 

But  the  day  will  come,  and  soon,  I  hope, 
"when  we  shall  be  appalled*  at  the  vastly 
greater  loss  of  life,  and  at  the  vastly  greater 
number  of  lives  that  are  being  sacrificed 
among  us  every  day,  through  unjust  child- 
labor  laws,  and  through  the  disregard  of 
human  life  for  greater  dividends  and 
luxuries. 

Shall  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  sit 
supinely  by,  and  let  these  things  go  on, 
and  make  no  protest  or  effort  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  to  change  them? 

Are  you  not  sometimes  tempted  to  ask, 
"  What  is  the  Christian  Church  for,  any- 
way ?"  And  are  you  not  sometimes  tempted 
to  answer,  "  For  nothing  apoarently  but 
harmless  talk,  and  pleasing  sentiment.  Its 
duty  is  to  keep  its  hands  off  the  vital 
problems  of  the  day !" 

But  the  children's  cry  comes  up  unto 
God  by  reason  of  the  bondage,  and  He  will 
not  wait  for  us  forever ! 


IN  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 


IN  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "What 
We  Might  Learn  from  German 
Schools,"  Mr.  Edward  Spaulhroofd  dis- 
cusses several  matters  that  have  especial 
significance  for  American  school  teachers. 
He  says: 

"  Our  arrangement  of  making  a  prepara- 
tion period  precede,  if  possible,  every  reci- 
tation, would  not  appear  to  a  German  edu- 
cator the  ideal  one  from  a  pedagogical 
point  of  view.  A  lesson  learned  for  only 
an  hour  cannot  stick  in  a  boy's  mind  as 
long  as  one  learned  the  night  before  and 
then  given  a  cursory  review  just  before  the 
recitation.  We  forget,  besides,  that  the 
preparation  plus  the  recitation  period  con- 
stitutes too  long  a  time  for  a  youthful  mind 
to  devote  to  one  subject  and  wonder  that  a 
boy  comes  to  class  with  flagging  interest, 
irresponsive   at   the   beginning   and   abso- 


lutely listless  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  And, 
finally,  supposing  a  boy  does  not  need  the 
whole  period  for  his  preparation,  does  he 
review  his  lesson  or  study  some  other  sub- 
ject? Very  rarely,  I  should  think;  gener- 
ally he  will  consider  the  time  thus  gained 
as  his  own  and  fritter  it  away  in  idleness. 
And  so  the  preparation  period,  besides  be- 
ing unpedagogical,  will  also  prove  very  un- 
economical of  the  boy's  time  and  detri- 
mental to  his  habits  of  industry. 

"The  schedules  of  German  schools  are 
arranged  with  a  view  to  changing  more 
rapidly  from  one  subject  to  another,  thus 
providing  for  that  variety  which  the  youth- 
ful mind  craves,  and  also  on  the  principle 
that  the  harder  subjects,  such  as  mathe- 
matics and  grammar,  which  require  more 
concentrated  attention,  are  put  at  the 
earlier  hours  of  the  day  when  the  mind  is 
fresh,  to  be  followed  by  history,  the  read- 
ing of  Latin,  French,  or  English  authors, 
and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  sdioolday  by 
the  wholly  technical  subjects,  such  as 
drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

"  The  aim  of  the  German  teacher  is  also 
to  teach  as  much  as  possible  in  class,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  forms,  and  to  reduce  as 
much  as  possible  all  outside  work.  He  is 
assisted  in  this  by  a  class-room  well 
equipped  with  desks  in  which  the  boys  can 
keep  all  their  schoolbooks  together  with 
writing  material,  so  that  they  can  be  set 
to  do  written  work  at  any  time  under 
proper  conditions.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
not  as  many  blackboards  as  in  an  Ameri- 
can class-room;  but  the  German  teacher 
prefers  to  appeal  to  the  ear  rather  than  to 
the  eye,  to  the  head  rather  than  to  the 
fingers. 

"  In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain 
from  speaking  of  the  German  readers.  I 
wish  some  one  would  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  German  reader.  I  have  only 
time  to  mention  a  few  points.  The  most 
famous  reader,  the  one  that  led  the  way, 
was  Phillip  Whackernagel's,  which  forty 
years  ago  was  used  in  practically  all  Ger- 
man schools.  It  was  in  three  parts,  for  the 
lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes  respec- 
tively. Now  they  have  been  so  enlarged 
(but  always  on  his  lines)  that  they  are 
published  in  six  parts,  one  for  Sexta, 
Quinta,  and  so  through  all  the  six  classes 
of  the  higher  schools.  They  are  generally 
edited  by  one  head  editor  in  collaboration 
with  a  number  of  experienced  schoolmen. 
They  contain,  besides  poetry  and  literature, 
extracts  from  all  sorts  of  writers,  historical, 
biographical,  mythological,  legendary,  from 
works  on  botany,  zoology,  astronomy  and 
all  other  sciences,  extracts  that  are  apt  to 
illuminate  subjects  treated  in  school  and 
extracts  that  introduce  subjects  that  can- 
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not  find  a  place  anywhere  else  in  the  school 
curriculum.  The  teacher  is  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  conversant  with  all  subjects 
treated  to  explain  them,  to  enlarge  on  them, 
and  to  connect  them  with  any  other  branch 
of  study  to  which  they  are  related.  These 
readers,  you  see,  are  meant  to  give  unity  to 
a  boy's  mental  acquisitions,  and  also  to 
make  him  feel  that  as  all  knowledge  comes 
to  him  through  his  mother  tongue,  so  its 
knowledge,  use,  and  mastery  are  the  aim 
of  all  the  other  studies  that  he  pursues. 
'  The  Vernacular '  is  the  center  of  sdl  in- 
struction." 

THE  TEACHERS  OF  MANKIND. 


LORD  BROUGHAM. 


There  is  nothing  which  the  adversaries 
of  improvement  are  more  wont  to  make 
themselves  merry  with  than  what  is  termed 
the  "march  of  intellect;"  and  here  I  will 
confess,  that  I  think,  as  far  as  the  phrase 
goes,  they  are  right.  It  is  a  very  absurd, 
because  a  very  incorrect,  expression.  It  is 
little  calculated  to  describe  the  operation 
in  question.  It  does  not  picture  an  image 
at  all  resembling  the  proceedings  of  the 
true  friends  of  mankind.  It  much  more 
resembles  the  progress  of  the  enemy  of  all 
improvement. 

The  conqueror  moves  in  a  march.  He 
stalks  onward  with  the  "pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  war" — ^banners  flying, 
shouts  rending  the  air,  guns  thundering, 
and  martial  music  pealing,  to  drown  the 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  lamenta- 
tions for  the  slain. 

Not  thus  the  school-master,  in  his  peace- 
ful vocation.  He  meditates  and  prepares 
in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  bless  man- 
kind; he  slowly  gathers  round  him  those 
who  are  to  further  their  execution;  he 
quietly,  though  firmly,  advances  in  his 
humble  path,  laboring  steadily,  but  calmly, 
till  he  has  opened  to  the  light  all  the  re- 
cesses of  ignorance,  and  torn  up  by  the 
roots  all  the  weeds  of  vice. 

His  is  a  progress  not  to  be  compared  with 
anything  like  a  march ;  but  it  leads  to  a  far 
more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more 
imperishable,  than  the  destroyer  of  his 
species,  the  scourge  of  the  world,  ever  won. 
Such  men — ^men  deserving  the  glorious 
title  of  Teachers  of  Mankind — I  have 
found  laboring  conscientiously,  though  per- 
haps obscurely,  in  their  blessed  vocation, 
wherever  I  have  gone. 

I  have  found  them,  and  shared  their  fel- 
lowship, among  the  daring,  the  ambitious, 
the  ardent,  the  indomitably  active  French; 
I  have  found  them  among  the  persevering, 


resolute,  industrious  Swiss;  I  have  fonnd 
them  among  the  laborious,  the  wann- 
hearted,  the  enthusiastic  Germans;  I  have 
found  them  among  the  higfa-minded  bat 
enslaved  Italians;  and  in  our  own  coontrj, 
God  be  thanked,  their  number  everywIicR 
abounds,  and  is  every  day  increasing. 

Their  calling  is  high  and.  holy;  tbdr 
fame  is  the  property  of  nations;  their  re- 
nown will  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in 
proportion  as  it  sounds  not  far  off  in  thdr 
own  times.  Each  one  of  these  great  teach- 
ers of  the  world,  possessing  his  soul  in 
peace,  performs  his  appointed  course, 
awaits  in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises,  and  resting  from  his  labors,  be- 
queaths his  memory  to  the  generation  lihom 
his  works  have  blessed,  and  sleeps  under 
the  humble  but  not  inglorious  epitaph, 
commemorating  "one  in  whom  mankind 
lost  a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an 
enemy." 

FACTS. 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 


"Now,  what  I  want  is  Facts.  Teach 
these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  Facts. 
Facts  alone  are  wanted  in  Ufe.  Plant  ncrth- 
ing  else.  You  can  only  form  the  minds  of 
reasoning  animals  upon  Facts;  nothing  dse 
will  ever  be  of  any  service  to  them.  This 
is  the  principle  on  which  I  bring  op  oj 
own  children,  and  this  is  the  principle  on 
which  I  bring  up  these  children.  Stick  to 
Facts,  sir  I  In  this  life  we  want  nothing 
but  Facts,  sir;  nothing  but  Facts!"  The 
speaker,  and  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
third  grown  person  present,  all  backed  a 
little,  and  swept  with  their  eyes  the  inclined 
plane  of  little  vessels  then  and  there  ar- 
ranged in  order,  ready  to  have  imperial 
gallons  of  facts  poured  into  them  mitil  thej 
were  full  to  the  brim. 

Thomas  Gradgrind,  sir.  A  man  of  reali- 
ties. A  man  of  facts  and  calculations.  A 
man  who  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that 
two  and  two  are  four,  and  nothing  over, 
and  who  is  not  to  be  talked  into  allowing 
for  anything  over.  Thomas  Gradgrind,  sir 
— peremptorily  Thomas — ^Thomas  Grad- 
grind. With  a  rule  and  pair  of  scales,  and 
the  multiplication  table  always  in  his  pocket, 
sir,  ready  to  weigh  and  measure  any  parcel 
of  human  nature,  and  tell  you  exactly  what 
it  comes  to.  It  is  a  mere  question  of 
figures,  a  case  of  simple  arithmetic  Yon 
might  hope  to  get  some  other  nonsensical 
belief  into  the  head  of  George  Gradgrini 
or  Augustus  Gradgrind,  or  John  Grad- 
grind, or  Joseph  Gradgrind  (all  sappositi- 
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tious,  non-existing  persons),  but  into  the 
head  of  Thomas  Gradgnnd---no,  sir! 

In  such  terms  Mr.  Gradgrind  always 
mentally  introduced  himself,  whether  to  his 
private  circle  of  acquaintance,  or  to  the 
public  in  general.  In  such  terms,  tio  doubt, 
substituting  the  words  "boys  and  girls'" 
for  "  sir,"  Thomas  Gradgrind  now  pre- 
sented Thomas  Grandgrind  to  the  little 
pitchers  before  him,  who  were  to  be  filled 
so  full  of  facts.  Indeed,  as  he  eagerly 
sparkled  at  them  from  the  cellarage  before 
mentioned,  he  seemed  a  kind  of  cannon 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  facts,  and  pre- 
pared to  blow  them  clean  out  of  the  regions 
of  childhood  at  one  discharge.  He  seemed 
a  galvanizing  apparatus,  too,  charged  with 
a  grim  mechanical  substitute  for  tlus  tender 
young  imaginations  that  were  to  be  stormed 
away. 

"Girl  number  twenty,"  said  Mr.  Grad- 
grind, squarely  pointing  with  his  square 
forefinger.  "  I  don't  know  that  girl.  Who 
is  that  girl?" 

"Sissy  Jupe,  sir,"  explained  number 
twenty,  blushing,  standing  up,  and  courtesy- 
ing. 

'Sissy  is  not  a  name,"  said  Mr.  Grad- 
grind. "Don't  call  yourself  Sissy.  Call 
yourself  Cecelia." 

"It's  father  as  calls  me  Sissy,  sir,"  re- 
turned the  young  g^rl  in  a  trembling  voice, 
and  with  another  courtesy. 

"  Then  he  has  no  business  to  do  it,"  said 
Mr.  Gradgrind.  "Tell  him  he  mustn't. 
Cecelia  Jupe.  Let  me  see.  What  is  your 
father?" 

"  He  belongs  to  the  horse-riding,  if  you 
please,  sir." 

Mr.  Gradgrind  frowned,  and  waved  off 
the  objectionable  calling  with  his  hand. 

"  We  don't  want  to  know  anything  about 
that,  here.  You  mustn't  tell  us  about  that, 
here.  Your  father  breaks  horses,  don't 
he?" 

"If  you  please,  sir,  when  they  can  get 
any  to  break,  they  do  break  horses  in  the 
ring,  sir." 

'  You  mustn't  tell  us  about  the  ring, 
here.  Very  well,  then.  Describe  your 
father  as  a  horsebreaker.  He  doctors  sick 
horses,  I  dare  say?" 

'I  Oh,  yes,  sir." 

"Very  well,  then.  He  is  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  a  farrier,  and  horsebreaker.  Give 
me  your  definition  of  a  horse." 

(Sissy  Jupe  thrown  into  the  greatest 
alarm  by  the  demand.) 

Girl  number  twenty  unable  to  define  a 
horse  I "  said  Mr.  Gradgrind,  for  the  gen- 
eral behoof  of  all  the  little  pitchers.  "  Girl 
number  twenty  possessed  of  no  Facts,  in 
reference  to  one  of  the  commonest  of  ani- 
mals!    Some  boy's  definition  of  a  horse. 


Bitzer,  yours."  The  square  finger,  moving 
here  and  there,  lighted  suddenly  on  Bitzer, 
perhaps  because  he  chanced  to  sit  in  the 
same  ray  of  sunlight  which,  darting  in  at 
one  of  the  bare  windows  of  the  intensely 
whitewashed  room,  irradiated  Sissy. 
"Bitzer,"  said  Thomas  Gradgrind,  "your 
definition  of  a  horse." 

"  Quadruped.  Gramnivorous.  Forty 
teeth,  namely  twenty-four  grinders,  four 
eye-teeth,  and  twelve  incisive.  Sheds  coat 
in  the  spring;  in  marshy  countries  sheds 
hoofs  too.  Hoofs  hard,  but  requiring  to  be 
shod  with  iron.  Age  known  by  marks  in 
the  mouth."  Thus  (and  much  more) 
Bitzer. 

"Now,  girl  nmnber  twenty,"  said  Mr. 
Gradgrind,  "you  know  what  a  horse  is." 
She  courtesied  again,  and  would  have 
blushed  deeper,  if  she  could  have  blushed 
deeper  than  ^e  had  blushed  all  this  time. 

The  third  gentleman  now  stepped  forth. 
A  mighty  man  at  cutting  and  drying,  he 
was;  a  government  officer;  in  his  way  (and 
in  most  other  people's  too)  a  professed 
pugilist;  always  in  training,  always  with  a 
system  to  force  down  the  general  throat 
like  a  bolus,  always  to  be  heard  of  at  the 
bar  of  his  little  public  office,  ready  to  fight 
all  England. 

"  Very  well,"  said  this  gentleman,  briskly 
smiling  and  folding  his  arms.  "That's  a 
horse.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  girls  and 
boys,  would  you  paper  a  room  with  repre- 
sentations of  horses?  "  After  a  pause,  one- 
half  of  the  children  cried  in  chorus,  "  Yes, 
sir!"  Upon  which  the  other  half,  seeing 
in  the  gentleman's  face  that  yes  was  wrong, 
cried  out  in  a  chorus,  "  No,  sir ! "  as  the 
custom  is  in  those  examinations. 

"Of  course,  no.  Why  wouldn't  you?" 
A  pause.  One  corpulent,  slow  boy,  with  a 
wheezy  manner  of  breathing,  ventured  to 
answer,  "  Because  he  wouldn't  paper  a  room 
at  all,  but  would  paint  it." 

"You  must  paper  it,"  cried  the  gentle- 
man, rather  warmly. 

"  You  must  paper  it,"  said  Thomas  Grad- 
grind, "whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Don't 
tell  us  you  wouldn't  paper  it  What  do 
you  mean,  boy?" 

"  I'll  explain  to  you,  then,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, after  another  and  dismal  pause, 
"  why  you  wouldn't  paper  a  room  with  rep- 
resentations of  horses.  Do  you  ever  see 
horses  walking  up  and  down  the  sides  of 
rooms  in  reality — in  fact  ?  Do  you  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir!"  from  one  half.  "No,  sir," 
from  the  other. 

"Of  course,  no,"  said  the  gentleman, 
with  an  indignant  look  at  the  wrong  half. 
"  Why,  then,  you  are  not  to  see  anywhere, 
what  you  don't  see  in  fact;  you  are  not  to 
have  anywhere  what  you   don't   have   in 
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fact.  What  is  called  taste,  is  only  another 
name  for  fact."  Thomas  Gradgrind  nodded 
his  approbation. 

"  This  is  a  new  principle,  a  discovery,  a 
great  discovery,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"Now,  I'll  try  you  again.  Suppose  you 
were  going  to  carpet  a  room,  would  you 
use  a  carpet  having  a  representation  of 
flowers  upon  it?"  There  being  a  general 
conviction  by  this  time  that  "No,  sir!" 
was  always  the  right  answer  to  this  gentle- 
man, the  chorus  of  noes  was  very  strong. 
Only  a  few  feeble  stragglers  said  yes; 
among  them  Sissy  Jupe. 

"Girl  number  twenty,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, smiling,  in  the  calm  strength  of 
knowledge.    Sissy  blushed,  and  stood  up. 

"So  you  would  carpet  your  room — or 
your  husband's  room,  if  you  were  a  grown 
woman,  and  had  a  husband — ^with  repre- 
sentations of  flowers,  would  you?"  said 
the  gentleman.    "  Why  would  you  ?  " 

"If  you  please,  sir,  I  am  very  fond  of 
flowers,"  returned  the  girl. 

"And  is  that  why  you  would  put  tables 
and  chairs  upon  them,  and  have  people 
walking  over  them  with  heavy  boots  ?  " 

"It  wouldn't  hurt  them,  sir.  They 
wouldn't  crush  andl  wither,  if  you  please, 
sir.  They  would  be  the  pictures  of  what 
was  very  pretty  and  pleasant,  and  I  would 
fancy  " — 

"Ay,  ay,  ay  I  but  you  musn't  fancy," 
cried  the  gentleman,  quite  elated  by  com- 
ing so  happily  to  his  point  "That's  it! 
You  are  never  to  fancy." 

"You  are  not,  Cecelia  Jupe,"  Thomas 
Gradgrind  solemnly  repeated,  "to  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind." 

"  Fact,  fact,  fact  I "  said  the  gentleman. 
And  "  fact,  fact,  fact ! "  repeated  Thomas 
Gradgrind. 

"You  are  to  be  in  all  things  regulated 
and  governed,"  said  the  gentleman,  "by 
Fact.  We  hope  to  have  before  long,  a 
board  of  Fact,  composed  of  commissioners 
of  Fact,  who  will  force  the  people  to  be  a 
people  of  Fact,  and  of  nothing  but  Fact. 
You  must  discard  the  word  fancy  alto- 
gether. You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
You  are  not  to  have,  in  any  object  of  use 
or  comment,  what  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion of  Fact.  You  don't  walk  upon  flowers 
in  Fact;  you  cannot  be  allowed  to  walk 
upon  flowers  in  carpets.  You  don't  find 
that  foreign  birds  and  butterflies  come  and 
perch  upon  our  crockery;  you  cannot  be 
permitted  to  paint  foreign  birds  and  butter- 
flies upon  your  crockery.  You  never  meet 
with  quadrupeds  going  up  and  down  the 
walls;  you  must  not  have  quadrupeds  rep- 
resented upon  walls.  You  must  use,"  said 
the  gentleman,  "  for  all  these  purposes, 
combinations  and  modifications  (in  primary 


colors)  of  mathematical  figures  which  arc 
susceptible  of  proof  and  demonstratioa. 
This  is  the  new  discovery.  This  is  fact 
This  is  taste." 

The  girl  courtesied,  and  sat  down.  Sbt 
was  very  young,  and  she  looked  as  if  die 
were  frightened  by  the  matter  of  fact  pros- 
pect the  world  afforded. 

"Now,  if  Mr.  M'Choakumchild,"  said 
the  gentleman,  "  will  proceed  to  give  his 
first  lesson  here,  Mr.  Gradgrind,  I  shall  be 
happy,  at  your  request,  to  observe  his  mode 
of  procedure."  Mr.  Gradgrind  was  nrad 
obliged.  "  Mr.  M'Choakumchild,  we  ody 
wait  for  you." 

So,  Mr.  M'Choakumchild  began  in  his 
best  manner.  He  and  some  one  hundred 
and  forty  other  schoolmasters,  had  been 
lately  turned  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
factory,  on  the  same  principles,  like  so 
many  pianoforte  legs.  He  had  been  pat 
through  an  immense  variety  of  paces,  and 
had  answered  volumes  of  head-breakin; 
questions.  Orthography,  etymology,  syn- 
tax, and  prosody,  biography,  astronomy, 
geography,  and  general  cosmography,  the 
sciences  of  compound  proportion,  algebra, 
land  surveying  and  leveling,  vocal  mnsic, 
and  drawing  from  models,  were  all  at  the 
ends  of  his  ten  chilled  fingers.  He  knew 
all  about  all  the  Watersheds  of  all  the  world 
(whatever  they  are),  and  all  the  histories 
of  all  the  peoples,  and  all  the  names  of  all 
the  rivers  and  mountains,  and  all  the  pro- 
ductions, manners,  and  customs  of  all  the 
countries,  and  all  their  t>oundaries,  and 
bearings  on  the  two  and  thirty  points  of 
the  compass.  Ah,  rather  overdone, 
M'Choakumchild.  If  he  had  only  leant 
a  little  less,  how  infinitely  better  he  might 
have  taught  much  more! 


MOST  BEAUTIFUL  LINE. 


LAST  spring,  a  French  journalist  Ernest 
Gaubert,  published  a  symposium  r^ 
garding  "The  most  beautiful  line  in  the 
French  language."  Several  dfstin^ished 
scholars  and  members  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy participated,  and  the  result  of  their 
joint  efforts  was  a  really  brilliant  cdlectiai 
of  literary  gems. 

Now  a  circular  letter  looking  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  similar  list  of  opinion  froin 
eminent  American  authors  and  publicists 
has  been  sent  out  by  an  American  writer, 
R.  T.  House,  who  prints  the  results  of  his 
inquirv  in  The  Book  News  Monthly.  The 
majority  of  the  replies,  he  tells  us.  are  at- 
tempts to  comply  with  his  request,  but  some 
are  serious  discussions  of  the  futility  of 
such  efforts.  It  is  curious,  if  nothing  mor^ 
he  thinks,  to  note  the  chief  differences  he- 
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tween  the  French  list  and  its  American 
counterpart  The  Frenchman  says:  "The 
most  beautiful  line  in  the  French  language 
is  — "  and  the  line  follows.  M.  Emfle 
Faguety  the  critic,  even  assures  us  that  "  the 
most  beautiful  line  in  existence  is  — ."  The 
American  is  more  likely  to  preface  his  line 
with  "  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  many  beautiful  lines  is  per- 
haps — ." 

Another  curious  fact,  Mr.  House  contin- 
ues, is  that  the  American  list  has  six  quota- 
tions from  the  Bible,  and  the  French  list 
has   none.    "If  we  assume/'  he  declares, 
"  that   the    average   French    literary   man 
knows  little  of  the  Book  of  Books,  or  cares 
little   for  it,  we  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
allow  him  more  familiarity  with  his  great 
classic  writers  or  more  affection  for  them. 
For   Comeille  is  quoted  as  frequently  as 
the  Americans  quote  the  Bible,  and  Racine 
and    Victor    Hugo    appear    several    times, 
whereas   numbers    of   the    American    con- 
tributions come  from  very  obscure  sources, 
and  even  Shakespeare  is  not  so  general  a 
favorite  as  one  might  expect."    Almost  all 
the  French  quotations  are  in  verse,  while 
several  of  the  English  suggestions  are  in 
prose.     The  two  collections,  Mr.  House  re- 
marks, are  alike  in  that  different  contrib- 
utors have  widely  different  ideas  of  the  sort 
of  beauty  in  a  line  that  merits  such  prefer- 
ence.    "With  some  it  is  melody  of  sound; 
with  others,  charm  of  suggestion;  some  are 
caught  by  moral  significance. 

Ex-President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard University,  declares :  "  I  do  not  know 
the  English  line  which  has  appealed  to  me 
most  strongly  " ;  and  Prof.  L.  A.  Sherman, 
of  the   University  of  Nebraska,  expresses 
himself  in  very  similar  terms :  "  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  could  fix  on  any  one  of  a  score 
of  sayings  as  appealing  to  me  most  strongly. 
Such  an  experience,  supreme  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  likely  to  give  way  to  another  even 
more   compelling.      Cardinal    Gibbons   ap- 
propriately goes  to  the  Bible  and  singles  out 
a  Beatitude :  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers : 
for  they   shall  be   called  the  children  of 
God.''    Dr.  W.  H.  Carruth,  the  Kansas  pro- 
fessor-poet, makes  the  same  selection ;  while 
Prof.  Curtis  Hidden  Page,  of  Northwestern 
University,   reverts   to   Genesis   and   finds 
transcendent  beauty  in  that  which  was  to 
be  "  the  life  of  men " :  And  God  said.  Let 
,    there  be  light :  and  there  was  light.     Shake- 
',    speare  is  represented  only  slenderly  in  the 
,    responses.    Bishop  William  A.   Quayle,  a 
\    nature-lover,  prefers: 

O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  above  a  bed  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor. 


f       Kcats'  is  the  favorite  of  many. 
'    Cawein  selects: 

i 


Madison 


Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty, — ^that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

The  late  Father  John  B.  Tabb,  whose 
courage  in  affliction  was  no  less  admirable 
than  his  poetic  talent,  repeats  from  the 
"Ode  to  the  Nightingale": 

.  .  .  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Qinton  Scollard  cites  the  famous  line: 
"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  finds  the  supremest  beauty 
in  a  line  from  Milton's  sonnet :  "  They  also 
serve    who    only    stand    and    wait." 

Edith  M.  Thomas  discovers  her  favorite 
in  an  almost  unknown  writer: 

"There  are  many  *  the  most  beautiful 
verses.'  One  that  I  have  long  treasured  is 
as  follows:  "Ah,  how  the  years  exile  us 
into  dreams."  Edmund  Vance  Cooke  is 
haunted  by  a  phrase  from  Tennyson :  "  The 
moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms." 

Of  the  prose  quotations,  that  selected  by 
Edwin  Markham  is  particularly  striking: 
"  *  Some  arrive ;  a  glorious  few ;  many  must 
be  lost,  go  down  with  the  floating  wreck 
which  they  took  for  land.'  (Thomas  Car- 
lyle.)  This  saying,  in  its  pathos  and 
power,  seems  to  me  to  surpass  all  other 
sayings  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  That 
last  clause — 'which  they  took  for  land' — 
who  can  measure  the  depth  of  its  signifi- 
cance? In  those  five  fateful  words  we 
plunge  into  the  Bottomless." 

The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  casts  his  vote  for  the  conclusion  of 
"  The  Gettysburg  Address  " :  .  .  .  that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Finally,  Professor  F.  N.  Scott,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  finds  surpassing 
beauty  in  the  admonition  from  Emerson's 
essay  on  "  Self-Reliance " :  Trust  thyself. 
Every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string. 


THE  GREAT  GAME. 


OLD  Sam  Fessenden,  of  Connecticut, 
used  to  say  that  heaven  hates  a  quit- 
ter. Public  opinion  is  prompt  to  condemn 
any  man  who  starts  to  play  the  greatest 
game  of  all  and  then  changes  his  mind  and 
puts  his  fingers  in  his  ears  and  runs.  It 
seems  the  rankest,  unforgivable  desertion. 
For  it  always  means  that  someone  else 
must  redouble  his  energies,  to  fill  the  place 
ourselves  should  occupy. 

We  are  not  meant  to  play  the  game  just 
so  long  as  there  is  fun  in  it,  as  little  chil- 
dren are  prone  to  do:  we  are  supposed  to 
keep  it  up  whether  to  the  bitter  or  to  the 
I  better  end.     We  may  get  strength  where 
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we  can :  sometimes  when  we  are  just  at  the 
last  of  our  resources  seemingly,  it  will 
come  from  somewhere  in  an  upholding 
reinforcement  and  fill  our  lives  like  new, 
rejuvenating  blood  entering  the  arteries. 
We  are  never  so  near  exhaustion  as  we 
think  we  are.  And  our  strength  may  come 
out  of  another's  weakness.  Women  who 
have  been  fragile  invalids  have  given  a 
mighty  impulse  to  great  causes,  a  new 
heart  of  stalwartness  to  living  and  doing 
men.  Men  who  have  been  crippled  and 
enfeebled  have  had  spirits  that  shone  out 
like  battle-lanterns  held  aloft;  though  their 
Hves  were  broken  in  half,  their  bodies 
crumpled,  their  purpose  was  dauntless. 

If  one  were  a  solo  performer  in  this 
world,  a  second  Adam  delving  at  the  roots 
of  the  Eden-tree  alone,  there  might  not 
exist  so  cogent  a  reason  for  continuing  to 
try  to  do  the  best  we  can  whatever  hard 
circumstance  attends  the  onward  pathway. 
But  we  never  can  live  to  ourselves.  The 
deepest  hermit's  den  in  the  most  inaccessible 
rocky  eyrie  cannot  snap  the  infrangible  tie 
that  binds  us  to  our  work,  our  destiny,  our 
duty  and  our  human  affectionate  relation- 
ships. "He  setteth  the  solitary  in  fami- 
lies " ;  beyond  the  small  group  that  lives  at 
the  same  number  on  the  same  street  with 
you  is  the  human  family  in  which  you  can- 
not cancel  your  membershit>  or  refuse  to 
pay  your  dues.  There  is  a  religious  order 
in  Tibet  whose  devotees  live  underground, 
with  a  flat  rock  shoved  back  once  a  day 
for  bread.  These  wilful  shut-ins  think  that 
they  are  thus  in  the  earth  and  not  of  it; 
that  in  their  living  tomb  they  are  dead  to 
the  vital  obligations  they  renounced  when 
they  foreswore  the  light  of  day.  But  none 
can  bury  himself  where  the  still,  small 
voices  are  inaudible,  in  their  reminder  of 
our  human  interdependence;  as  long  as  we 
live,  and  after  we  die  to  live  again,  the  law 
inexorable  stands  that  "the  whole  creation 
travaileth  together,"  and  what  one  does  is 
for  the  weal  or  woe  of  every  one. 

If  there  were  only  impersonal  reasons 
for  ordering  the  conduct  of  our  lives  aright, 
we  should  be  indifferent  still  more  gener- 
ally to  the  great  game. 

"  But  where  I  go  your  face  goes,  too, 
To  watch  lest  I  play  false  to  you." 

The  aim  of  life  is  to  please  somebody. 
You  are  not  impoverished  as  long  as  it 
makes  a  difference  to  some  one  whether 
you  are  the  poltroon  or  the  happy  warrior. 
That  is  the  first  motive  power  of  the  cor- 
poreal machine — the  knowledge  that  action 
of  a  certain  sort  is  expected  by  one  who 
thinks  better  of  you  than  you  think  of 
yourself.  Without  this  instigation  you 
might  not  want  to  open  you  eyes  to  the 


morning  sunlight;  you  might  feel  that  the 
inane  and  futile  bazaar  of  Vanity  Fair 
girdled  the  world.  You  would  rise  to  the 
day  in  a  wearied,  dispirited  lethargy,  or  at 
least  in  the  feeling  that  nothing  made  mscfa 
diflFerence.  But  Uiere  is  always  somebod? 
who  will  be  disappointed  if  you  do  not  plaj 
the  game,  whether  or  not  you  know  who  it 
is. 

If  the  sense  of  failure  sits  heavily  oo 
your  spirit,  you  would  be  surprised  to 
know  how  many  of  those  apparently  care- 
less and  jaunty  are  weighed  down  by  ^ 
same  conviction  that  they  have  been  no- 
profitable  servants.  But  to  brood  over  tiiat 
does  no  good,  and  leaves  us  finally  in  a 
morbid  state  with  a  slow  fever  of  mental 
malaria  sapping  the  energy  we  ought  to 
put  into  the  work  at  hand.  The  game  it- 
self is  always  worth  while,  whatever  we 
think  about  it.  If  only  we  could  stand  off 
at  long  range,  and  see  how  small  we  are, 
how  large  it  is!  We  are  such  creatures  of 
circumstance  that  a  very  little  thing  saf- 
fices  to  deflect  the  keel  of  our  frail  sh^kp 
into  the  back-water  or  the  marginal  eddies 
of  the  main  current  of  the  river  of  life. 
Our  little  cockleshell  is  upset  by  any  unto- 
ward ripple  that  comes  out  from  the  shore 
or  from  some  larger  passing  craft  amid- 
stream. 

We  are  too  easily  frightened.  We  find 
objections.  We  imagine  the  lions  in  the 
way.  We  keep  thinking  back  to  the  last 
mistake  we  made,  instead  of  living  it  down. 
"  Forget  it ! "  even  though  it  is  slang,  is  a 
very  good  battle-cry.  Fear  and  doubt  are 
the  shackles  and  handcuffs  of  action.  L^ 
us  discard  all  such  clogs,  weights,  hin- 
drances and  handicaps,  and  play  the  game. 
— The  Ledger, 

A  WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL 


ALL  over  the  audience  the  portrait  of 
Washington  stared  one  in  the  face. 
Every  boy  and  girl  had  a  programme,  and 
from  its  outer  page  the  Gilbert  Stuart 
picture  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
looked  out  in  benignant  calm.  The  holders 
of  the  programme  were  of  all  ages  and 
sizes;  the  row  of  youngsters  in  the  front 
seats  being  probably  eight,  while  farther 
back  the  high  school  lad  and  lass  prevailed. 
The  Heminway  prizes,  awarded  in  Boston* 
every  year  on  Washington's  Birthday  in 
the  historic  Old  South  Church,  are  offered 
only  to  graduates  of  the  Boston  High  and 
Latin  Schools  of  the  classes  of  the  two 
preceding  years;  but  all  sorts  of  children 
from  the  grammar  grades  come  too  to  take 
part  in  the  patriotic  exercises.  Besides, 
the  Old  South  History  Club  chooses  its 
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nembers  from  among  the  successful  essay- 
sts,  and  this  introduces  a  grown-up  ele* 
nent  which  is  as  enthusiastic  as  the  rest, 
rhe  ushers  were  Old  South  History  Club 
nembers,  and  the  orchestra,  playing  away 
manfully  at  the  overture  from  "Semira- 
nide,"  was  a  high  school  orchestra. 

Yet  the  youthful  audience  was  hardly  a 
Yankee  one.  Here,  in  the  very  center  of 
Mew  England  history,  its  inheritors  were 
Slav  and  Hebrew,  Irish  and  Polish  and 
Italian.  The  little  red  school-house  may 
be  full  of  Yankee  boys  and  girls,  but  the 
Boston  schools  are  not,  to  judge  from  the 
crowded  rows  of  sleek  black  heads.  There 
were  few  children  with  eye-glasses,  and 
many  with  chewing-gum.  But  when  it 
comes  to  American  history,  there  is  no 
lack  of  interest  or  knowledge  among  them. 
The  subjects  that  day  were  not  obvious  and 
easy  ones.  There  were  two  of  them,  each 
with  a  first  and  second  prize  offered.  The 
first  subject  was  "  The  Railroads  West  of 
the  Mississippi  in  their  Origin  and  Devel- 
opment."' The  second  was  "The  Attitude 
of  France  toward  America  in  the  Civil 
War." 

When  the  name  of  the  first-prize  winner, 
"Isaac  E.  Simons,"  was  read,  there  was 
much  applause  as  a  dark-haired  lad  came 
forward,  and  the  speaker  explained  further 
that  this  was  the  winner  of  the  second  prize 
last  year.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  a 
girl  who  was  not  present,  being  ignorant, 
of  course,  that  she  was  a  prize-winner,  but 
her  sister  hastened  down  from  the  gallery 
and  received  it  for  her  proudly.  Two  boys 
one  with  a  most  Hibernian  name,  won  the 
two  prizes  for  the  second  subject;  and  after 
they  had  come  up  and  received  them  amid 
much  hand-clapping,  all  the  contestants, 
successful  or  otherwise,  were  asked  to  re- 
main and  meet  the  Old  South  History  Qub 
in  a  side  room,  after  the  meeting  was  over, 
aQd  become  acquainted. 

The  oration,  by  a  well-known  and  de- 
lightful Boston  speaker,  himself  a  descen- 
dant of  Paul  Revere,  was  on  "  Washington 
as  a  Man."    It  is  hard  for  American  chil- 
dren, in  a  way,  to  think  of  Washington 
except  as  a  historical  lay  figure,  especially 
with  the  cherry-tree  story  to  go  upon.   The 
Spectator   never   had   the    feeling   in    his 
youth  that  the  immortal  George  was  quite 
human,  any  more  than  Alfred  the  Great, 
and  confesses  that  he  had  a  certain  preju- 
dice against  both  of  them.    But  in  the  Old 
South,  where  the  contemporaries  of  Wash- 
ington   gathered    and    harangued,    where 
Warren  climbed  in  at  the  high  back  win- 
dow to  speak   to  the   crowd  below,   and 
where  Adams  and  Revere  and  Hancock  and 
the  rest  were  familiar  figures,  it  was  very 
human  to  hear  about  the  fiery  temper  of 


the  great  Virginian,  and  his  hardly  won 
patience  under  a  myriad  difficulties,  and 
his  embarrassed  modesty  in  the  face  of 
praise,  and  his  dislike  of  show. 

But  when  the  orchestra  played,  and  there 
was  a  clarinet  solo  by  a  Greek  boy,  the 
attention  was  deeper  still.  One  dark-eyed 
Italian  of  about  twelve  kept  marking  the 
time  with  his  forefinger,  following  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra  with  rapt  interest. 
After  the  solo  the  orchestra  went  on  with 
a  Volkslieder  Krane,  a  delightful  medley 
of  national  airs— the  "Wacht  am  Rhein," 
the  "Marseillaise,"  "Yankee  Doodle,"  the 
Portuguese  Hymn,  the  Austrian  national 
anthem;  and  at  last  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  was  sung  by  all  the  audience, 
regardless  of  race  or  nationality,  as  one 
man.  One  boy  hung  over  the  seat  behind 
the  players,  where  just  his  head  and 
shoulders  could  be  seen,  like  a  Raphael 
cherub,  and  never  stirred  until  the  last 
note  had  died  away  and  the  celebration  was 
over.  To  call  such  you^ful  citizens 
"  aliens  "  is  to  make  a  very  fine  distinction, 
surely.  Were  not  the  Pilgrims  and  Puri- 
tans, the  Dutch  and  Swedes  and  Hugue- 
nots, aliens  when  they  landed  in  the  New 
World?  And  was  it  not  an  Italian  who 
discovered  America,  anyhow?  Where 
would  George  Washington  have  been  if 
Columbus  had  not  sailed? 

The  Spectator  met  four  more  George 
Washington  portraits  a  few  days  later. 
They  were  ranged  on  easels  in  front  of  a 
platform  in  the  Art  Museum,  in  a  hall 
where  casts  of  antique  statues,  huddled  in 
the  alcoves  until  wanted  for  the  art  stu- 
dents' class,  peeped  out  at  the  patriotic 
meeting  that  was  being  held  by  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Association.  In 
order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  subject, 
prizes  had  been  offered  to  the  students  for 
the  best  copy  of  the  Gilbert  Stuart  portrait 
in  the  Museum,  and  the  four  prize-winning 
pictures  were  on  view. 

The  Father  of  his  Country  is  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten.  As  one  vivacious  friend 
of  the  Spectator  put  it,  "  George  Washing- 
ton has  done  extremely  well.  He  has 
Washington  named  after  him,  and  the 
State  of  Washington  besides,  and  the 
Monument,  and  a  Birthday,  and  Mount 
Vernon — and  what  does  he  need  another 
Memorial  for?"  On  the  other  hand,  the 
kind  of  memorial  which  this  latest  George 
Washington  Association  proposes  is  un- 
doubtedly needed  on  its  own  account, 
whether  attached  to  Washington's  memory 
or  not.  Our  capital  city,  unlike  that  of 
other  countries,  has  no  worthy  meeting- 
place  for  the  holding  of  congresses  and 
conventions,  National  and  international. 
The  natural  place  for  such  great  societies 
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to  assemble  is  Washington,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  Washington  Memorial,  with 
halls  for  conventions,  and  headquarters  for 
National  patriotic,  scientific,  educational, 
literary,  and  art  organizations,  would  con- 
tribute materially  toward  the  development 
of  the  Nation  in  every  direction.  A  cen- 
tral site  has  been  asked  for  from  Congress, 
with  good  hopes  of  getting  it,  and  half  a 
million  dollars  has  already  been  raised. 
George  Washington  buttons,  shining  in 
gold  and  color,  with  the  head  of  Washing- 
ton and  his  autogn*aph  signature  reproduced 
on  each  one,  have  been  bought  by  over 
thirty-five  thousand  school-children  over 
the  country,  so  the  speaker  said,  each  child 
thus  becoming  a  member  of  the  Associa* 
tion.  One  of  these  portrait  pins,  with  a 
certificate  of  membership,  was  given  to 
each  student  competitor  for  the  art  prizes. 
There  had  been  twenty-three  copies  made, 
and  two  girl  students  won  the  first  and 
second  prizes,  two  young  men  coming  in 
for  third  prize  and  honorable  mention. 

One  of  America's  greatest  architects, 
after  the  presentation  of  the  prizes,  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  architectural  future  of 
Washington.  Although  every  other 
American  city  had  been  "planned  in  im- 
becility and  worked  out  in  stupidity,"  Bos- 
ton had  largely  escaped,  he  declared,  and 
Washington  was  a  hopeful  exception.  The 
Spectator  confesses  to  a  sneaking  fondness 
for  sky-scrapers  himself.  But  then  he  is 
an  architectural  ignoramus — and  that  Wash- 
ington is  increasingly  beautiful  is  a  thing 
beyond  doubt.  The  four  placid  faces  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country  seemed  to  look 
approval  upon  the  artistic  audience,  and 
upon  the  architect's  dictum,  "A  great 
building  is  the  most  appropriate  memorial 
for  a  great  man."  May  the  parliament  of 
men,  the  federation  of  the  world,  some  day 
gather  under  the  splendid  roof  of  a  mighty 
George  Washington  Memorial  beside  the 
Potomac !— "  Spectator  "  in  Outlook, 


SERMON  BY  A  HORSE. 
I 

A  YOUNG  minister  walked  along  a  busy 
city  street  one  raw  November  day. 
He  was  discouraged  and  embittered,  be- 
cause he  thought  he  was  being  overworked, 
and  was  not  receiving  the  recognition  he 
deserved.  His  mood  was  bitter  and  rebel- 
lious, a  mood  that  is  found  among  ministers 
perhaps  as  often  as  among  other  people. 

Out  of  the  din  of  traffic  there  came  to  his 
ears  the  rumble  of  a  heavily  loaded  dray 
and  the  sound  of  iron-shod  hoofs  striking 
the  pavement.  A  dray,  loaded  with  huge 
rolls  of  paper  and  drawn  by  a  oair  of  mag- 
nificent  bay    horses,    was    coming   briskly 


up  a  slight  rise  in  the  street  The  driw, 
a  little  wrinkled  Irishman,  crouched  lazi^ 
on  his  seat,  with  the  reins  hanging  k»se 
from  his  fingers.  The  two  splendid  beasts, 
without  a  word  or  a  touch  from  him,  were 
doing  their  work  with  perfect  intclligena 
and  willingness.  The  minister  paused  npos 
the  curb  to  watch  them. 

Suddenly  the  horse  nearest  to  him  trod 
upon  a  slippery  manhole  cover,  lost  Ins 
footing,  and  went  down  on  his  side  with  a 
resounding  crash.  A  quick  gasp  of  phj 
came  from  the  watchers  on  the  sideinlk. 
But  it  was  wasted  pity.  For  before  tiie 
dray  had  lost  its  headway,  before  the  litrie 
old  driver  had  gathered  up  his  reins,  tbc 
great  horse,  with  a  violent  scramble,  ffi  to 
his  feet  again,  and  threw  himself  into  his 
collar  with  an  energy  that  threatened  to 
tear  the  heavy  harness  off  his  back. 

As  the  dray  topped  the  rise  and  Tnm\M 
round  the  corner,  the  minister  tand 
slowly  away.  His  eyes  were  moist  and  las 
heart  humble.  His  impulse  was  to  foliof 
that  horse  all  day,  and  learn  his  spirit  of 
generous  cooperation.  And  that  night,  a 
he  knelt  at  his  bedside,  he  prayed  a  stno^ 
prayer : 

"  O  God,  make  me  like  that  horse.  Tcad 
me  what  You  want  me  to  do,  and  help  me& 
want  to  do  it  without  being  driven.  Whai 
I  stumble,  may  I  rise  at  once  and  poll  al 
the  harder  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Bkss 
my  life  with  a  feeling  of  harmony  and  co- 
operation with  Thyself.     Amen." 

The  next  Sunday  morning  he  preached  a 
sernK>n  from  the  text,  "  Henceforth  I  caD 
you  not  servants ;  for  the  servant  knowedi 
not  what  his  lord  doeth ;  but  I  have  calkd 
you  friends."  It  was  a  good  sermon.  Tbe 
people  spoke  to  him  very  warmly  about  it 
after  church.  But  the  minister  knew  in  his 
heart  that  the  sermon  really  came  from  a 
great  dumb  brute  that  had  never  been  to 
church  in  his  life. — Youth's  Compam<m. 


GETTING  A  VOCABULARY. 


THE  vocabularies  of  many  girls 
need  expanding.  Any  girl  who  will 
notice  how  continually  her  companions  say 
that  a  thing  is  "lovely"  or  "awful "or 
"  too  sweet  for  anything  "  will  realize  bow 
few  and  vague  are,  for  example,  their  terms 
of  approval. 

Conversation  with  intellectual  people, 
familiarity  with  good  authors  and  progress 
in  schooling  should  in  time  give  you  a  to- 
cabulary.  But  there  is  an  easy  and  att^s^ 
tive  way  besides  to  add  to  your  stock  of 
words.  Buy  a  dictionary  of  synonyfl* 
For  fifty  cents  you  can  buy  a  volume  laijlf 
enough  to  keep  you  at  work  a  year,  y^ 
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lall  enough  to  stay  on  your  dressing- 
)le  for  ready  reference. 
Select  a  famiHar  word  of  daily  use. 
nnorize  its  synonyms  and  note  how  each 
Sides  off  into  a  new  meaning  which  dis- 
^ishes  it  from  all  the  others. 
Turn  to  the  word  "lovely."  Its  syno- 
ms  are  "amiable,"  "pleasing,"  "  charm- 
r,"  "delightful,"  "enchanting,"  "win- 
»g,"  "  graceful,"  "  admirable  "  and  "  ador- 
le."  Study  the  particular  meaning  con- 
yed  by  each.  When  you  know  them  all 
tu  will  not  use  at  every  instant  the  over- 
3rked  and  generally  inappropriate 
lovely."  Ten  minutes  daily,  while  you 
e  dressing,  will  give  you  a  surprising 
imber  of  such  word  groups. 
The  writer  knows  a  girl  of  sixteen  who 
>mes  in  from  tennis,  or  pauses  in  her 
ssons  and  in  her  household  tasks,  to  say 

I  her  mother,  "  What  word  would  you  use 
sre?"  Then  for  a  moment  they  talk, 
hey  discuss  the  synonyms,  and,  if  they 
m,  quote  from  good  authors  to  mark  their 
Dints;  and  mother  and  daughter  alike  are 
icher  for  this  search  of  the  right  word. 

The  girl  is  not  a  prig;  she  is  a  leader  in 

II  her  school  games.  She  can  banter  and 
lake  merry  and  eat  fudge  with  her  most 
eedless  mates;  but  during  the  year  that 
he  has  owned  her  dictionary  of  synonyms 
he  has  won  a  readiness  and  precision  of 
peech  that  is  already  noticeable.  The 
ccomplishment  is  going  to  be  priceless — 
10  matter  what  her  walk  in  life  may  be. — 
fouth's  Companion. 


PERILS  OF  NIGHT  MESSENGER 

BOYS. 


rHE  night  messenger  service  carried  on 
by  the  great  telegraph  companies  and 
>y  many  local  messenger  companies  "  fur- 
lishes  more  thieves  and  petty  criminals 
han  any  one  other  occupation,"  says  Mayor 
Brand  Whitlock,  of  Toledo.  And  a  writer 
»ho  knows  the  facts  in  the  case  is  quoted 
»  calling  it  "  a  blind-alley  industry,  with  a 
S^mbling-den  and  a  house  of  prostitution 
It  this  end  and  the  bread-line  and  peniten- 
^ry  at  the  other."  These  strong  state- 
>icnts  are  reenf orced '  by  the  results  of  an 
gvestigation  started  about  a  year  ago  by 
Pkc  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  cov- 
'  ing  30  companies  and  26  cities  of  seven 
ites — ^the  cities  ranging  in  population 
>ni  50,000  up  to  New  York's  4,000,000. 
•  appalling  are  the  conditions  uncovered 
^at  the  legislatures  in  five  States  have 
Iten  the  matter  in  hand.  In  New  York  a 
11  has  already  received  the  signature  of 
*e  Governor  which  forbids  the  employ- 
ment of  any  person  under  twenty-one  "  as 


a  messenger  for  a  telegraph  or  messenger 
company  in  the  distribution,  transmission, 
or  delivery  of  goods  or  messages  before 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day."  Mr. 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy  explains  in  The  Survey 
(New  York)  how  this  night  messenger 
service  has  become  "  a  device  for  the  moral 
and  physical  destruction  of  boyhood  " : 

"That  the  reader  may  understand  the 
nature  of  forces  affecting  child  life  in  the 
night  messenger  service,  he  must  dismiss 
from  his  mind  this  popular  picture  of  a 
small  boy  in  uniform  running  at  top  speed 
to  carry  a  telegram  to  its  destination.  This 
is  a  dominant  feature  of  the  day  messenger 
service,  but  at  night  it  plays  a  subsidiary 
part,  and  in  the  case  of  many  local  com- 
panies has  no  place  whatever.  In  a  large 
city  in  the  Middle  West  the  sign  of  one  of 
the  companies  doing  a  national  business 
announces  *  Messengers  Furnished  Day  or 
Night  for  any  Kind  of  Service,'  and  a  New 
York  'up-State'  city  has  an  enterprising 
local  company  which  proclaims  on  large 
calendars, '  We  furnish  boys  to  run  errands 
or  to  do  work  of  any  kind.  Single  errands 
ten  cents.'  One  of  their  street  agents,  an 
under-sized  boy  of  fourteen  years,  was 
eager  at  10:30  at  night  to  's'how'  us  the 
lowest  resorts  in  the  city,  giving  names  and 
street  addresses,  which  further  investiga- 
tion proved  to  be  shockingly  accurate. 

"Among  the  duties  of  messenger  boys 
reported  by  one  of  our  investigators  within 
the  past  six  months,  are  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing: Waiting  on  table;  wheeling  an 
invalid;  buying  a  woman's  underwear  in  a 
department  store;  taking  care  of  a  baby; 
assisting  a  woman  to  dress;  carrying  busi- 
ness reports  to  distant  cities;  purchasing 
candy,  flowers,  cigars,  and  liquor;  acting 
as  house  watchman  in  the  absence  of  its 
owner ;  folding  circulars  and  mailing  in  an 
office;  acting  as  door-boy  at  a  reception, 
and  as  escort  on  the  street." 

Mr.  Lovejoy  summarizes  the  indictment 
against  the  night  messenger  service  under 
three  heads:  the  menace  to  moral  charac- 
ter, in  the  contact  with  vice;  the  obstacle 
to  physical  development  in  the  unnatural 
hours  of  labor,  and  the  effects  of  vicious 
habits;  and  the  barrier  to  future  usefulness, 
as  the  boy  has  but  little  chance  to  be  pro- 
moted or  to  learn  a  trade.  In  fact,  "the 
night  messenger  service  is  a  blind  alley, 
leaving  the  boy  at  the  end  of  one  year  or 
five  years  as  undeveloped  as  when  he  be- 
gan, having  in  the  mean  time  absorbed  his 
years,  sapped  his  energy,  blunted  his  sen- 
sibilities, and  shattered  his  ideals."  At 
fourteen  or  sixteen  the  boys  are  doomed 
to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled— "  and 
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from  the  ranks  of  unskilled  boys  are  re« 
cruited  later  the  unemployed  men." 

But  the  great  danger  lies  in  the  moral 
ruin  of  thousands  of  boys,  boys  who  in  the 
critical  formative  years  of  life  are  thrown 
into  the  most  intimate  contact  with  every 
conceivable  form  of  vice.  Mr.  Leroy 
Scott,  writing  in  the  June  Success,  notes 
that  while  the  day  messenger  boy  runs  the 
errands  of  necessary  industry,  "the  night 
messenger  has  become  the  errand  boy  of 
immorality."  Legitimate  business  has 
closed  its  doors;  "the  office  hours  of  vice 
are  the  night  hours."  We  are  reminded 
that  the  messenger  boy  can  be  secured  not 
only  to  perform  some  particular  errand,  but 
he  can  also  be  hired  by  the  hour.  More- 
over, the  service  is  confidential,  "no  ques^ 
tions  are  asked  " : 

"The  variety  of  vicious  services  these 
boys  are  called  upon  to  render  can  not  be 
enumerated,  so  long  and  varied  is  the  list, 
so  unprintable  are  the  demands.  But 
among  the  calls  the  night  messengers  re- 
ceive are  to  buy  liquor  for  patrons  after 
midnight  or  on  Sundays,  when  it  is  illegal 
to  sell  liquor;  calls  to  gambling-houses; 
calls  to  'show  the  town'  to  strangers, 
which  means  to  show  the  sights  of  the 
Tenderloin;  to  cary  notes  from  prostitutes 
to  their  men  friends;  to  carry  food  and 
drink  from  restaurants;  to  act  as  lady's 
maid;  to  buy  opium,  morphin,  and  other 
drugs  and  to  buy  '  knock-out  drops '  which 
the  women  slip  into  the  drink  of  the  men 
they  propose  to  render  unconscious  and 
rob." 

The  managers  of  the  Western  Union  and 
Postal  Telegraph  companies  have  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee to  the  extent  of  favoring  legislation 
forbidding  the  employment  of  boys  under 
eighteen  as  night  messengers,  and  to  make 
strong  efforts  to  discriminate  between 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  calls  on  their 
boys. 

GRADUATION  DRESS. 


SHOW  and  " style "  and  costly  dress  are 
too  much  in  evidence  on  graduation 
Day.  In  some  places  this  has  come  to  be 
felt  as  a  burden  by  parents  who  can  ill 
afford  it,  with  no  profit  to  their  children 
and  school  boards  are  outspoken  against 
this  vanity  and  extravagance.  At  a  recent 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  Supt.  Brumbaugh 
expressed  himself  as  greatly  interested  in 
the  action  of  the  School  Board  of  Cincin- 
nati which  declares  that  the  graduation 
gowns  of  girls  there  must  not  cost  more 
than  four  dollars  because  a  pretty  frock 
could  be  made  up  for  $2.85.    And  they  had 


the  figures  to  prove  it  The  doctor  vet 
the  Cincinnati  board  one  better  with  In 
suggestion  that  the  Philadelphia  Board  d 
Education  could  furnish  material  aod  tm 
it  over  to  the  High  School  girls,  who  wodi 
get  excellent  experience  in  making  tip  tiidr 
dresses  in  the  sewing  classes.  "  Of  coaix," 
he  said,  "  the  gowns  wotdd  be  the  propetj 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  could  k 
rented  to  High  School  students  each  jai 
at  small  cost.  This  manner  of  treatiii]^  tk 
question  would  no  doubt  call  forth  criticia 
from  the  community,  and,  in  fact,  the  ids 
has  never  been  taken  up.  Should  parcBis, 
however,  show  any  desire  along  this  ht, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  & 
School  Board  would  respond.  This  wodj 
give  all  graduates  an  equal  show.  Am 
graduation  or  other  exercises  coonectd 
with  the  closing  of  the  school  is  there  tk 
slightest  need  for  fancy  dresses,  carriage, 
white  shoes,  silk  stockings,  etc.  Tbes 
things  make  it  necessary  for  poor  parati 
who  have  denied  themselves  many  tfaiBgi 
that  their  daughter  might  have  the  beoeit 
of  an  education,  to  make  an  outlaT  ^ 
money  which  they  cannot  afford.  Set  1 
simple  standard,  and  have  every  one  adhere 
to  it ;  in  fact,  make  it  compulsory  for  tha 
to  do  so.  Many  of  the  girls  wear  dolhiBi 
which  has  cost  $100  or  more,  and  a  girl  ite 
can  afford  only  gingham  feels  mortiW 
sitting  next  to  her  fellow  student  who  weifl 
the  expensive  finery.  The  idea  of  the  jwAj 
lie  schools  is  to  teach  the  true  spirit  n 
democracy.  Surely  this  would  be  a  Tax- 
able lesson." 

TALK  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOYS 


THE  talk  of  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey  tofte 
High  School  boys  at  a  banquet  to^ 
winning  foot-ball  team  has  been  ioqaatti 
for  and  is  here  given.  He  knows  the  1^ 
School  of  Lancaster  through  a  life-tiDe 
within  its  walls  and  can  speak  for  it  and  of 
it  as  no  one  else  from  such  personal  exp^ 
rience.  His  remarks  were  mnch  * 
follows : 

Boys,  how  many  of  you  know  Abrahaa 
Lincoln's  favorite  poem  "  Oh,  Why  Shodi 
the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud?"  Fcr 
many  years  all  the  boys  of  the  high  schod 
knew  it,  many  could  give  any  one  of  its 
fourteen  stanzas  when  called  for ;  and noci 
few  of  us  could  recite  it  backward  line  ftf 
line  as  a  memory  test.  You  must  do  tie 
unusual  as  if  it  were  the  commonplace,  at* 
this  fine  old  poem  may  be  an  aid  to  that 
habit  of  mind.  They  say  your  unbit*^ 
series  of  victories — not  even  scored  apio*^ 
— ^has  given  you  "  the  bie  head,"  and  tbat 
you  challenged  "  F  and  M,"  and  were  think; 
ing  of  hanging  at  your  belt  the  scalp  oi 
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"U  of  P,"  and  after  them  the  "Tigers" 
of  Princeton.  Megacephalus  is  a  funny 
malady.  But  I  don't  think  it  has  hit  you 
nearly  so  hard  as  that. 

Just  put  your  hand  on  your  record  and 
say,  "  It's  there  to  the  credit  of  the  high 
school."  That's  enough.  You  belong  to  a 
school  that  has  a  long  and  honorable  his- 
tory. It  has  made  some  records,  and  out  of 
it  has  come  some  of  the  best  there  is  in 
Lancaster.  It  has  been  worth  all  its  cost 
to  the  city  many  times  over.  Your  good 
work  is  a  part  of  that  history.  You  ought 
to  do  just  such  work.  That's  your  business. 
None  the  less  we  cheer  you  to  the  echo 
when  you  have  done  it. 

The   Lancaster  high  school  has  always 
been  of  some  account.    It  was  organized 
in  1849,  one  of  the  first  of  its  class  in  Penn- 
sylvania.   Now  there  are  hundreds  of  high 
schools  in  the  state.    As  a  test  of  its  gen- 
eral  efficiency   during   all  these  years   its 
West  Point  record  affords  some  evidence. 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  into  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  of  those  that  enter  almost  two- 
thirds   fail  to  graduate.    This  school   has 
sent  up  seven  boys,  one  of  whom  did  not 
enter.    Of  the  six  boys  admitted  five  grad- 
uated with  honorable  rank;  one  resigned  of 
his  own  accord,  and  not  because  of  class 
standing.    Of   those  who   graduated — ^Van 
Camp,  Mishler,  Black,  McCaskey  and  Davis 
— the  third  named  who  is  now  Col.  Wm.  M. 
Black,  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  an  officer  of 
wide  reputation,  has  told  me  that  his  work 
in  this  high  school  enabled  him  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  his  class  at  the  close  of  his 
first  year.    He  made  the  top  each  succeed- 
ing year  and  graduated  with  the  unusual 
record  of  "top  man"  for  the  entire  four 
years   of    the    course.      I    mention    West 
Point    simply    for    average    record.    Hun- 
dreds of  our  boys  have  gone  out  into  col- 
lege  and   have   reflected   credit   upon   the 
school  from  which  they  came;  and  thou- 
sands of  them  have  gone  into  business,  pro- 
fessional and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  are 
contributing  all  the  while  to  the  best  life 
of  the  community,  wherever  they  may  dwell. 
Some  of  these  men  are  here  to-night. 

While  the  school  has  always  made  good 
in  the  ordinary  routine  it  has  nearly  always 
been  doing  something  unusual.  We  used 
to  look  to  the  heavens,  and  for  many  years 
had  our  splendid  list  of  one  hundred  lead- 
ing stars  and  constellations,  all  of  which 
were  located  and  identified,  and  some  of 
which  many  boys  of  those  days  have  not  yet 
forgotten.  For  a  generation  the  boys 
scoured  the  neighboring  country  with  their 
botanizing  cans  and  brought  in  a  wealth 
of  specimens  for  class  and  for  individual 
analysis.  They  named  from  practical  anal- 
ysis and  knew  at  sight  very  many  of  our 
native  plants  and  trees.    So  there  came  to 


them  that  open  eye  towards  nature  and  that 
glad  heart,  from  sunny  bank  and  stream 
and  wide-extended  landscape,  that  mean  so 
much  to  our  growing  human  life.  Our 
good  memory  work,  for  a  decade  or  longer, 
on  each  recurring  Tuesday  morning  when 
two  or  three  new  things  in  prose  and  verse 
that  had  been  learned  during  the  preceding 
week  were  to  be  considered,  recited  and 
written  without  reference  to  the  book,  gave 
the  school  such  a  stock  of  best  things  in 
prose  and  poetry  that  we  could  at  times 
have  spent  the  entire  dav  in  repeating  from 
memory  these  choicest  things  in  literature. 
We  had  also  our  fine  musical  entertain- 
ments, our  spring  and  fall  arbor  days,  our 
delightful  Christmas  programmes,  our  out- 
of-town  excursions  to  the  great  cities,  all 
of  which  were  unusual  but  of  the  life  of  the 
School.  Now  interest  in  foot-ball  is  every- 
where alive,  in  high  school,  academy,  and 
college,  and  the  unusual  thing  to-day  in  the 
good  old  school  is  your  foot-ball  work, 
which  we  commemorate  to-night. 

We've  always  had  boys  of  the  same  quick 
wit,  tough  fiber,  and  grim  purpose.  It  is  a 
sturdy  breed  we  have  in  Lancaster,  born  of 
a  half-dozen  or  more  of  the  strongest  peo- 
ples of  Europe  who,  in  the  early  days,  came 
together  here  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
Swede  and  Hollander,  Swiss  and  German, 
Welshman  and  Irishman,  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lishman, Huguenot  and  Scotchman,  includ- 
ing many  thousand  Scotch-Irishmen — no 
less  a  Scot  than  the  Highlander  himself — 
among  the  most  virile  people  of  them  all. 
Nowhere  else  in  America  has  there  been  a 
chance  on  any  large  scale  for  such  a  com- 
posite ancestry.  We  are  most  fortunate  in 
this.  The  boys  ought  to  make  good  and 
they  do;  and  we  congratulate  them  upon  it. 

I  think,  if  Professor  Weller  had  under- 
taken, at  almost  any  time  within  the  past 
sixty  years,  to  coach  a  high  school  team, 
under  the  spur  of  a  general  interest  in  foot- 
ball like  the  present,  he  would  simply  have 
duplicated  your  brilliant  record — for  the 
stuff  out  of  which  to  make  his  team  has 
always  been  here.  The  school  has  always 
had  it.    It  is  in  the  community. 

Is  it  a  good  thing — ^this  strenuous  foot- 
ball? Ask  President  Apple  or  Rev.  Mr. 
Twombly,  who  are  with  us  to-night,  both 
eminent  for  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
force  and  influence — in  part  beyond  all 
Question,  because  of  the  vigor  of  their  en- 
thusiasm for  football  in  their  college  days. 
Both  Spartan  and  Athenian  are  upon  the 
average  team,  but  the  men  of  whom  I  speak, 
and  their  kind,  are  Athenian  not  merely 
Spartan.  The  latter  stops  too  often  with 
strength  and  skill  and  the  courage  that 
dares  all  to  win  success,  which  may  at 
times  be  unfairly  won.  He  is  coarse  and 
rude,  and  brutal  on  occasion;  he  may  be 
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profane  and  a  blackguard — but  he  plays 
the  game.  The  former  has  all  the  strength 
and  skill,  the  daring  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
other  but  this  is  only  the  lowest  part  of  him 
tipon  which  he  builds  rising  to  heights  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  attainment  of 
which  the  Spartan  does  not  dream. 

I  have  just  been  reading  that  fine  book 
"The  Coward  of  Thermopylae,"  which 
Professor  Mull  sent  me  a  short  time  since, 
and  this  thought,  in  the  solemnity  and  ear- 
nestness, has  deeply  impressed  itself  upon 
my  mind.  The  most  striking  sentence  in 
the  book  for  me  is  this :  "  Life  is  sad,  and 
to-morrow  we  die;  therefore  let  us  be 
noble."  Ah!  there  were  men  in  Athens 
better  than  the  best  of  their  gods. 

The  hero  of  this  splendid  story  is  speak- 
ing! Were  he  alive  in  our  own  day  he 
might  thrill  to  the  truer,  and  more  grandly 
inspiring  thought:  Life  is  glad — oh,  the 
gladness  of  it! — small  to-day  but  great  to- 
morrow; since  we  live  forever — therefore 
all  the  more,  and  evermore,  let  us  be  noble. 

Does  this  seem  out  of  place  to-night? 
Perhaps  it  does.  But  I  am  talking  again 
to  high  school  boys,  and  in  much  the  same 
old  fashion.  There  is  only  one  outcome 
that  is  worth  while,  whether  to  our  sport 
or  to  our  work — and  that  is  worthy  man- 
hood. Let  everything  contribute  to  this  and 
nothing  detract  from  it.  Play  the  game 
hard  and  straight  and  well.  Win  all  you 
can  fairly — then  let  it  go.  Be  clean,  be 
strong,  be  in  earnest  and  be  true,  and  the 
years  of  your  high  school  life  will  bring 
good  to  you  always,  and  they  will  always  be 
pleasant  to  remember.     I  congratulate  you. 


♦- 


UNDUE  FEAR  OF  GERMS. 


PERSONS  who  worry  unnecessarily  over 
infection  from  laundries,  money,  and 
postage-stamps  are  said  by  an  editorial 
writer  in  American  Medicine  to  be  sufferers 
from  "  Bacteriophobia."  The  Bishop  of 
London,  when  asked  recently  about  the  risk 
of  drinking  wine  from  the  common  cup  at 
the  communion  service,  replied  that  the 
foremost  physicians  tell  him  there  is  not  a 
case  on  record  of  disease  so  communicated. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  writer  first  named, 
tells  us,  there  is  remarkably  little  evidence 
of  disease  so  transmitted.    We  read: 

"  Some  one  has  been  alarming  us  because 
he  found  a  few  bacteria  on  gummed  post- 
age-stamps, though  he  should  have  been 
astonished  if  he  had  not  found  them.  Some 
years  ago  an  investigator  reported  that  he 
had  found  many  cigarmakers,  with  mucous 
patches  in  their  mouths,  who  were  moisten- 
ing the  cigar  ends  with  saliva.  He  too 
spread  alarm,  but  as  no  cases  of  syphilis 


from  cigars  were  known,  smokers  went 
calmly  on  regardless.  We  now  know  that 
the  infecting  organism  of  syphilis  perishes 
very  quickly.  Postage-stamps  seem  to  be 
just  as  harmless,  though  of  course  no  one 
wants  to  put  them  in  his  mouth  immediately 
after  they  have  been  handled  by  the  dirty 
fingers  of  some  one  else,  even  if  the  germs 
so  deposited  are  dead  as  doornails.  In  the 
same  way  common  sense  tells  us  not  to  pot 
dirty  money  in  the  mouth,  for  it  may  have 
recently  been  tucked  away  in  a  very  dirty 
place,  yet  its  germs  too  are  mostly  dead  and 
we  can  lay  very  little  disease  to  its  agency. 
Its  evils  are  of  another  sort.  Our  clothing 
is  boiled  in  the  laundry  and  even  if  pus- 
soaked  it  does  not  spread  infection.  Iron- 
ing also  kills  some  organisms,  though  not 
nearly  so  many  as  we  once  thought,  as  the 
temperature  of  the  fabric  is  not  suffidentlj 
raised  in  the  process. 

"  Bacteriophobia  seems  to  be  at  the  root 
of  the  present  dread  of  things  we  must 
handle  daily.  These  sufferers  should  be  in- 
formed that  for  thousands  of  years  we  have 
been  constantly  bombarded  with  living 
germs  and  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  adapta- 
tion we  have  evolved  defenses.  Moreover, 
we  can  not  possibly  avoid  all  these  enemies, 
even  in  the  air  we  breathe.  This  is  not  a 
plea  for  filth.  Common  sense  as  well  as 
decency  and  good  taste  dictate  that  we 
should  avoid  as  many  sources  of  infection 
as  possible — even  the  least  of  them — and  wc 
must  insist  upon  having  clean  clerks  with 
clean  hands,  clean  stamps,  clean  money, 
clean  bread,  clean  clothes,  clean  barber- 
shops, and  clean  restaurants,  but  the  point 
to  enlarge  upon  is  this — ^we  get  diseases 
from  diseased  people  as  a  rule,  and  not 
from  infected  things.  Bacteriophobia  is 
blinding  us  to  the  real  danerers — ^the  liv- 
ing carriers.  Instead  of  objecting  to  the 
crusade  for  cleanliness  we  have  been 
preaching  it,  but  we  think  that  so  much 
attention  to  these  bacteria  is  misdirected. 


(( 


UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN. 
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FROM  the  cradle  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
had  been  unconsciously  preparing  to 
write  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The  book 
was  the  expression  of  her  personality,  so 
we  are  told  by  her  son.  Rev.  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stowe,  and  "  the  real  preparation  for 
the  writing  of  the  book  was  the  shaping  of 
that  personality."  Heredity  played  a  part 
in  giving  to  her  somewhat  of  the  fires  that 
lit  "  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Lyman  Beecher, 
her  father  " ;  or  mollifying  those  ardors  by 
"the  soft,  dreamy,  artistic  nature  of  Rox- 
ana  Foote,  her  mother."  Environment  pro- 
vided her  with  "the  ever-changing  beauty 
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of  the  Litchfield  hills/'  where  passed  "  the 
brooding    hours    of    her    sensitive,    lonely 
childhood  " ;  "  the  orchard,  the  mowing  lot, 
the    shining  lakes,  murmuring  brooks,  and 
silent  woods;  her  seventeen  years  of  mar- 
ried  life  on  the  border  of  a  slave  State, 
during  which  she  concealed  dusky  fugitives 
in    her  own  dwelling,  heard  their  stories, 
and    speeded  them  on  to   Canada."    Thus 
'w^as   laid  the  background  of  the  tale  that 
perhaps   has   had   more   readers   than   any 
other    written   by   an   American.     In    The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  Mr.  Stowe  further 
tells  us  that  many  of  the  incidents  of  the 
story  were  not  wholly  pure  inventions  of 
the  writer: 

"  From  infancy  she  had  been  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  that  made   her  the   enemy  of 
all  slavery.    A  sensitive  child  of  nine  she 
had  sobbed  as  her  father  prayed  daily  for 
'poor,   opprest,  bleeding  Africa,   that  the 
day  of  her  deliverance  might  come.'    From 
an  aunt  who  had  lived  through  weary  years 
of   anguish  on  a  West  Indian  plantation 
there  had  come  to  her  dark  hints  of  un* 
imaginable  horrors.    For  a  long  time  she 
had    had   as   a   family    servant   a    former 
slave  woman  raised  in  Virginia,  who  had 
been  sold  South  and  worked  on  a  Louisiana 
sugar-plantation.    She  had  visited  planta- 
tions in  Kentucky  where  she  saw  the  insti- 
tution in  the  milder  and  patriarchal  form 
in  which  it  was  afterward  pictured  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.' 
She  had  had  personal  knowledge  of  a  slave 
ivho,  left  free  to  go  and  come  on  business 
between  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  had  still  re- 
fused to  break  his  pledge  to  his  master,  al- 
though that  master  from  year  to  year  de- 
ferred the  slave's  long-promised  freedom. 
Once  on  a  steamboat  she  had  been  an  eye- 
witness to  the  sale  of  a  negro  child  taken 
from  a   fainting,  moaning  mother's  arms. 
"  From  her  brother  Charles,  a  clerk  in  a 
wholesale   commission   house  in   New   Or- 
leans, she  had  heard  of  Legree  and  of  all 
the  sayings  and  doings  imputed  to  him  in 
*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'     She  had  seen   her 
husband,    and    her   brother    Henry    Ward 
Beecher,  drive  away  from  her  house  one 
dark,  stormy  night  with  a  slave  woman  and 
her  child,  whom  they  were  taking  to  a  place 
of  safety;  and  once  a  woman,  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  had  come  leaping  from  cake  to 
cake  of  floating  ice  over  the  angry,  swollen 
river  from  the  Kentucky  shore  to  that  of 
Ohio — incidents  which  she  afterward  incor- 
porated in  the  story  of  Eliza." 

Of  all  this  painful  experience  the  passing 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  seemed  to  her 
to  be  the  climax.  She  removed  her  home 
to  Brunswick,  Maine,  but  letters  from  her 
sister-in-law  kept  her  informed  of  the  suf- 
ferings caused  among  the  blacks  by  the 
workings  of  this  law,  and  aroused  the  de- 


sire to  write  something  that  "would  make 
this  whole  nation  feel  what  an  accursed 
thing  slavery  is."  The  first  part  of  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  ever  committed  to  writing 
was  the  chapter  describing  the  death  of 
Uncle  Tom : 

"It  came  about  in  this  way.  She  was 
seated  in  her  pew  in  the  college  church  at 
Brunswick  during  a  communion  service. 
Suddenly,  like  the  unrolling  of  a  great  pic- 
ture scroll,  scene  after  scene  of  the  death 
of  Uncle  Tom  passed  before  her  mind. 
The  words  of  Christ  were  sounding  in  her 
ears :  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  tmto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  tmto  me ! '  It  seemed  to  her 
that  Christ  himself  was  speaking  to  her 
through  the  poor  black  man  who  hung  there 
bleeding  under  the  blows  of  the  slave-whip. 
She  could  scarcely  restrain  herself  from 
weeping  aloud — so  affected  was  she.  That 
Sunday  afternoon  she  went  to  her  room 
after  dinner  and,  locking  the  door,  wrote 
out  the  chapter  describing  the  death  of 
Uncle  Tom  substantially  as  it  appears  in 
the  published  editions.  Lacking  sufficient 
writing-paper  she  wrote  most  of  the  chap- 
ter with  a  lead-pencil  on  coarse  brown 
paper  in  which  groceries  had  been  wraped. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  what  she  wrote  poured 
itself  through  her  mind  like  a  flood  and 
ran  down  her  arm  and  off  the  end  of  her 
pencil. 

"  Her  husband  was  not  at  home,  but, 
gathering  her  children  about  her  that  even- 
mg,  she  read  to  them  what  she  had  written. 
One  of  her  little  boys  sobbed  out:  *  Oh, 
Mama,  slavery  is  the  most  cruel  thing  in 
the  world !'  He  lived  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  shoulder  a  musket  at  Lincoln's  call,  and 
was  seriously  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  Mrs.  Stowe  im- 
mediately realized  what  she  had  done.  In 
the  pressure  of  domestic  cares  the  rough 
sheets  on  which  she  had  written  the  first 
words  of  her  famous  story  were  laid  aside 
and  forgotten.  She  did  not  even  show 
them  to  her  husband  on  his  return.  He 
discovered  them  by  chance,  and  one  day  she 
found  him  in  tears  over  the  brown  wrap- 
ping-paper. He  had  seated  himself  at  her 
writing-table  and  was  reading  about  Uncle 
Tom  with  wonder  and  admiration.  It  was 
largely  by  his  advice  that  she  concluded  to 
make  what  she  bad  written  the  climax  of  a 
serial    story." 

The  book  appeared  serially  in  The  Na- 
tional Era,  an  anti-slavery  paper  published 
by  Gamaliel  Bailey  at  Washington  from 
June  5,  1851,  to  April  i,  1852.  In  March 
of  the  latter  year  it  appeared  in  book  form, 
and  within  a  year  more  than  300,000  copies 
were  sold  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
translated  into  even  such  unlikely  languages 
as    Siamese    and    Servian.     Not    even   the 
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masterpieces  of  Dickens  and  Scott  have, 
like  Mrs.  Stowe's  book,  been  translated  into 
Welsh.  Persons  of  the  most  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  the  theater  have  probably 
seen  some  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
story,  so  they  will  welcome  these  interesting 
facts : 

"  Within  a  few  months  after  its  appear- 
ance in  book  form  the  story  was  drama- 
tized, first  in  New  York  City  in  August, 
1852,  next  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  September, 
and  then  in  Boston,  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  These  dramatizations  were 
made  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  who  had  neglected  to  reserve 
the  dramatic  rights.  The  one  written  by 
George  L.  Aiken  and  produced  at  Troy  is 
the  play  usually  presented.  It  was  im- 
mensely popular  and  drew  full  houses  from 
the  first,  running  for  one  hundred  nights, 
although  Troy  then  had  only  about  30,000 
inhabitants.  The  Boston  version  was  played 
nearly  250  times  at  the  Boston  Museum 
in  1852  and  1853,  and  the  Troy  version 
was  given  325  performances  in  the  National 
Theater  in  New  York  before  immense 
crowds  and  with  ever-increasing  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  In  the  month  of  September,  1852,  the 
play  was  advertised  as  the  great  attraction 
m  two  London  theaters,  the  Royal  Victoria 
and  the  Great  National  Standard.  The 
crowds  it  drew  and  the  enthusiasm  it  ex- 
cited were  unprecedented. 

"There  are  a  number  of  dramatizations 
in  various  languages,  notably  in  French  and 
German.  Even  now  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  sixty  years  it  is  still  being  played, 
and  tiiere  are  several  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ' 
theatrical  companies  'on  the  road'  to-day 
in  this  country  and  in  England.  During 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury often  as  many  as  twenty  companies 
were  acting  the  play.  It  has  had  not  less 
than  225,000  performances,  and  probably  as 
many  as  150,000  in  America  alone.  No 
other  play  in  English  has  been  acted  as 
often." 

THE  TEMPLE:  LOVE. 


BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT. 


LOVE  has  many  phases :  love  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  friend  and 
friend,  neighbor  and  neighbor,  are  not  the 
same.  Love  does  not  always  mean  con- 
genial fellowship.  There  is  no  reason  for 
imagining  that  the  Good  Samaritan  found 
the  despoiled  traveler  an  agreeable  com- 
rade ;  certainly  Jesus  did  not  find  comrade- 
ship in  Judas  Iscariot,  and  yet  it  is  said 
that,  having  loved  his  own,  he  loved  them 
to  the  end. 


There  is  in  all  the  various  inflectioiis  of 
love  one  common  element;  if  that  is  pres- 
ent, love  is  not  lacking;  if  that  is  lacking, 
what  we  sometimes  call  love  is  but  a  fu- 
rious counterfeit.  That  common  element 
is  a  sincere  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the 
loved  one.  No  passion  of  the  husband  for 
his  wife  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  this 
simple  desire  for  her  welfare  dominatiDg 
his  life  and  controlling  his  actions.  When 
the  pseudo  reformer  tells  us  that  marriage 
without  love  is  a  profanation  and  that 
when  love  ceases  the  marriage  tie  should 
be  dissolved,  what  does  he  mean?  Does 
he  mean  that  when  passion  ceases,  the  mar- 
riage tie  should  be  dissolved  ?  That  is  not 
true.  Passion  does  not  sanctify  marriage; 
marriage  sanctifies  passion.  Or  does  be 
mean  that  when  this  simple  and  sincere  de* 
sire  for  each  other's  welfare  ceases,  the 
tie  should  be  dissolved?  But  neither  has  a 
right  to  allow  that  desire  to  cease.  Passton 
is  spontaneous;  it  is  not  obedient  to  the 
will.  But  love,  the  love  that  suffers  loi^ 
and  still  is  kind,  never  should  be  allowed 
to  die.  It  is  immune,  not  from  pain,  but 
from  sickness  and  death.  The  indulgent 
mother  who  cannot  bear  to  deny  her  chikl 
any  wish  or  to  enforce  upon  him  any  com- 
mand thinks  she  loves  him  too  much.  No! 
She  does  not  truly  love  him  at  all:  be- 
cause she  does  not  desire  his  wdfarr 
Kisses  and  caresses  can  never  take  the 
place  of  this  masterful  motive  of  true, 
helpful  service.  This  motive  may  be  ac- 
companied by  emotions  which  bring  the 
holiest  joy  or  the  bitterest  sorrow;  but  if 
it  is  not  strong  enough  to  endure  the  bit* 
terest  sorrow,  if  it  is  not  stronger  than  Ae 
most  tumultuous  joy,  it  is  not  true  love; 
certainly  it  lacks  something  of  being  per- 
fect love. 

To  love  my  neighbor  as  myself  is  not 
to  rejoice  in  his  companionship,  to  find  in 
him  a  congenial  comrade,  to  share  with 
him  the  same  pleasures  and  the  same  sor- 
rows, to  enjoy  the  same  pictures  or  books 
or  music,  to  hold  the  same  opinions,  to  live 
on  the  same  intellectual  and  moral  plane. 
It  is  to  regard  his  welfare  as  of  equal  im- 
portance to  me  with  my  own.  To  love  my 
enemy  is  not  to  be  moved  by  a  passionate 
devotion  toward  him;  it  is  not  even  mod- 
erately to  like  him.  It  is  to  be  moved  by 
his  enmity  to  wish  him  not  evil  but  good. 
Paul  has  defined  what  is  meant  by  loving 
one's  enemy :  "  If  thine  enemy  htmger,  feed 
him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink."  Christ 
has  defined  what  he  means  by  loving  one's 
enemy:  "But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  the-m  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  per- 
secute you." 
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The  law  of  love  thus  interpreted,  the 
law  that  we  are  to  regard  our  neighbor's 
welfare  as  we  regard  our  own,  is  the  con- 
dition, and  the  only  condition,  of  true  abid- 
ing social  order.  He  who  regards  his 
neighbor's  welfare  as  his  own  will  not 
oppress  him,  nor  rob  him,  nor  vilify  him. 
This  is  what  Paul  means  by  the  saying, 
"Let  love  be  without  hypocrisy.  Abhor 
that  which  is  evil;  cleave  to  that  which  is 
good.  In  love  of  the  brethren  be  tenderly 
affectioned  one  to  another;  in  honor  pre- 
ferring one  another."  If  the  laborer  re- 
garded his  employer's  welfare  as  his  own, 
and  the  employer  regarded  the  working- 
man's  welfare  as  his  own,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  strikes  and  lockouts;  the  con- 
troversies would  be  kindly  controversies 
and  easily  adjusted.  If  the  maid  regarded 
the  welfare  of  the  mistress  as  her  own,  and 
the  mistress  regarded  the  welfare  of  the 
maid  as  her  own,  the  domestic  problem 
would  cease  to  be  "the  greatest  plague  of 
life."  If  the  merchant  regarded  the  cus- 
tomer's welfare  as  his  own,  and  the  cus- 
tomer regarded  the  merchant's  welfare  as 
his  own,  there  would  be  an  end  to  "it  is 
naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer,  and 
goeth  away  and  boasteth."  If  the  white 
man  regarded  the  negro's  welfare  as  his 
own,  the  race  problem  would  be  easily 
solved.  Love  would  no  more  mean  social 
comradeship  between  the  races  than  it 
means  social  comradeship  between  indi- 
viduals ;  but  it  would  mean  justice  and  fair 
dealing.  If  each  nation  regarded  the  other 
nation's  welfare  as  its  own,  war  would 
cease  and  we  could  beat  our  swords  into 
plowshares  and  our  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks.  In  individual  and  in  international 
relations  we  would  no  longer  attempt  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  one  another's  neces- 
sities. Whether  our  labor  system  was 
slavery,  or  feudalism,  or  capitalism,  or 
Socialism,  or  some  other  system  yet  to  be 
discovered,  would  be,  not  a  matter  of  no 
importance,  but  a  matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance. If  the  master  regarded  his 
slaves'  welfare  as  his  own,  slavery  would 
be  not  unendurable.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  Paul's  much-debated  letter  to  Philemon, 
sent  by  the  hand  of  Philemon's  slave  One- 
simus:  "If  then  thou  countest  me  a  part- 
ner, receive  him  as  myself."  It  was  be- 
cause the  early  Christians  regarded  the 
welfare  of  their  slaves  as  their  own  that 
slavery  was  gradually  abolished,  without  a 
war  of  emancipation  and  without  even  an 
industrial  revolution.  This  spirit  of  mutual 
regard  for  each  other's  welfare  is  more 
important  to  social  order  and  social  welfare 
than  any  change  in  the  social  order,  how- 
ever important.  In  truth,  the  main  ques- 
tion covering  every  proposed  change  in  the 


social  order  is  this,  Will  it  tend  to  promote 
the  spirit  of  social  brotherhood? 

To  love  God  with  all  the  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  and  strength  is  to  make  God's 
welfare,  that  is,  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  his  work  in  the  world,  one's  su- 
preme desire.  As  to  love  one's  neighbor 
as  one's  self  is  the  secret  of  social  order, 
so  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  and  strength  is  the  secret  of  all 
high,  holy,  and  joyous  living.  To  love  God 
is  not  to  sing  praises  to  him,  nor  to  utter 
prayers  to  him,  nor  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
him,  nor  to  make  contributions  from  one's 
purse  to  his  Church.  This  may  help  or  it 
may  hinder.  It  helps  when  it  promotes  the 
love  that  is  service;  it  hinders  when  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  love  that  is  service. 

The  history  of  the  child  in  the  family  is 
in  microcosm  the  history  of  the  human  race 
in  the  world.  The  child  in  the  cradle 
knows  nothing  of  the  world,  of  its  fellows, 
or  of  itself.  It  knows  not  how  to  use  the 
eyes,  or  hands,  or  feet.  It  knows  nothing 
of  the  rights  of  persons  or  property;  of 
the  duty  of  truth  and  the  evil  of  falsehood ; 
of  the  dangers  of  self-indulgence  and  the 
necessity  of  self-control.  The  parents  must 
teach  it  that  it  is  in  a  world  of  law,  must 
help  it  to  ascertain  what  those  laws  are, 
must  train  it  to  habits  of  obedience  to  law. 
Gradually,  very  gradually,  it  grows  up  to 
take  possession  of  itself  and  of  its  world. 
From  its  earliest  infancy  God  has  been 
training  the  human  race.  Gradually  under 
that  training  it  has  been  emerging  from 
a  purely  animal  condition  into  one  of 
spiritual  mastership.  Gradually  it  has  been 
developed  into  a  spiritual  consciousness  of 
its  Father  and  its  own  divine  nature. 
Gradually  it  is  beginning  to  see  that  the 
end  of  life  is  that  it  may  become  worthy 
to  be  its  Father's  companion  and  enter 
into  full  fellowship  with  him.  To  devote 
one's  self  to  working  with  the  Father  to 
accomplish  the  Father's  ends — this  is  to 
love  God;  to  devote  one's  self  wholly  and 
unreservedly  to  this  work  is  to  love  him 
supremely.  Says  Hegel :  "  God  governs  the 
world;  the  actual  working  of  his  govern- 
ment— the  carrying  out  of  his  plan — ^is  the 
history  of  the  world."  To  join  with  God 
in  carrying  out  his  plan,  so  to  join  with  him 
in  this  work  that  it  shall  inspire  all  one's 
enthusiasm,  determine  finally  and  forever 
the  direction  of  one's  life,  employ  all  one's 
intellectual  energies,  and  both  create  and 
employ  one's  powers,  is  to  love  God  with 
all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and 
with  all  the  mind,  and  with  all  the  strength. 
This  is  what  Paul  means  by  the  saying, 
"God  was  in  Christ  re-uniting  the  world 
to  himself,  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the 
word  of  reconciliation."     By  his  manifes- 
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tation  of  himself  in  the  life  and  career  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  God  has  made  clear  to 
men  what  is  his  heart's  desire  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  to  them  he  has  intrusted  the  car- 
rying on  to  its  completion  this  work  of  lift- 
ing men  up  into  such  companipnship  with 
him  that  he  shall  be  in  very  truth  the  Father 
of  whom  every  family  in  heaven  and  op 
earth  is  named.  That  is  the  end  of  evolu- 
tion, the  meaning  of  redemption— H3ne  is  the 
scientist's  word,  the  other  is  the  word  of 
the  theologian  for  the  same  historic  process 
-^a  new  humanity  in  fellowship  with  God, 
a  new  social  order  which  shall  be  founded 
on  righteousness,  on  the  spirit  which  re- 
gards another's  welfare  as  he  regards  his 
own,  which  shall  be  the  abode  of  peace  or 
universal  good  will,  and  shall  be  the  pro- 
moter of  joy  or  universal  welfare  in  holi- 
ness, and  that  is,  healthfulness  of  spirit. 

When  one  understands  history  as  Hegel 
understands  it,  when  he  thus  enters  into 
life  as  Paul  interprets  it,  life  takes  on  a  new 
aspect.  Such  a  one  never  thinks  of  askine, 
Is  life  worth  living?  Drudgery  disappears, 
the  secular  becomes  sacred,  the  insignificant 
shares  the  greatness  of  work  to  which  it 
contributes.  The  compositor  shares  with 
the  editor  in  the  greatness  of  journalistic 
service;  the  porter  shares  with  the  banker 
in  providing  the  community  with  what  is  a 
necessary  medium  for  the  mutual  exchange 
of  services;  the  brakeman  sees  himself  a  co- 
laborer  with  the  great  corporation  in  mak- 
ing the  highway  which  binds  East  and  West 
and  North  and  South  together;  the  maid 
realizes  that  the  health  and  happiness,  of 
the  community  rest  on  its  homes,  and  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  homes  on  the 
kitchen. 

With  this  apprehension  of  the  greatness 
of  all  work  because  it  is  work  for  God 
comes  the  added  apprehension  because  it  is 
work  with  God.  For  Thomas  a  Kempis's 
declaration,  "  The  fathers  were  strangers  to 
the  world,  but  near  to  God  and  were  his 
familiar  friends,"  the  worker  for  God  sub- 
stitutes, "  I  will  be  a  friend  to  the  world, 
because  near  to  God  and  his  familiar 
friend."  This  is  to  bear  burdens,  confront 
and  conquer  dangers,  endure  patiently  the 
frets  and  worries  of  the  world  because  a 
part  of  the  play  of  life — the  more  to  be 
done,  the  more  to  be  endured,  the  greater 
the  joy  of  the  service.  The  petty  problems 
of  life — of  dress  and  food,  social  prestige 
and  business  success — slip  away,  or  take 
their  place  as  part  of  the  great  problem 
how  to  do  one's  work  valiantly  and  well. 
The  insoluble  mystery  of  life  ceases  to  be 
depressing.  Since  in  its  entirety  it  is  too 
great  for  our  solution  we  grow  content  to 
study  it  item  by  item,  and  solve  the  parts 
that  are  set  before  us,  as  a  subordinate  engi- 
neer might  figure  out  the  problem  given  to 


him  by  his  superior  without  attempting  to 
map  out  the  whole  enterprise.  The  great- 
ness of  the  work,  to  which  one  can  ccm- 
tribute  but  an  inappreciable  trifle,  inures 
an  enthusiasm  commensurate  with  the  WQ?k 
— not  with  our  inconsiderable  share — and 
makes  it  possible  for  one  to  put  into  fats 
own  special  work,  however  humble,  nc^ 
only  his  strength  and  his  mind,  bat  tis 
whole  of  his  heart  Every  new  proUen 
presented,  every  new  difficulty  encountered, 
every  new  experience  of  intellectual  didl- 
ness,  spiritual  inertia,  or  selfish  short-9g^- 
edness  in  his  neighbor,  adds  to  the  flame  of 
his  ardent  ambition  of  service.  If  znw 
reader  does  not  understand  what  I  mean,  <x 
thinks  me  extravagant  in  my  portrayal,  kt 
him  read  the  life  of  General  Armstrong  or 
of  Dr.  Grenfell,  then  he  will  criticise  oj 
description  as  far  short  of  the  reality. 

The  body  is  the  temple  of  a  holy  s^oi 
which  we  have  from  God,  whose  offspring 
we  are.  To  use  our  ears  and  eyes  to  re- 
ceive impressions  of  truth  and  purity — km- 
pressions  that  will  fit  us  for  service;  to 
make  our  words  the  expression  of  a  real 
life  of  the  spirit  and  a  minister  to  ^e  real 
life  of  others ;  to  put  our  hand  with  enexgf 
to  what  work  Providence  puts  in  our  way: 
to  keep  on  our  way  undaunted  by  any  fear, 
unhalted  by  any  disaster;  to  make  our  ap- 
petites and  passions  the  servants,  not  the 
master,  of  the  soul ;  to  people  our  imagina- 
tion with  ideals  which  will  inspire  to  higher 
and  holier  living;  to  recognize  the  as- 
thority  of  conscience  as  a  lawgiver,  and  to 
make  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  standard  for  our  conscience ;  to  look  at 
the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal  as 
well  as  at  the  things  which  are  seen  and 
temporal ;  to  use  the  reason  to  correct  the 
errors  of  our  vision,  not  as  a  substitute  for 
it  to  regard  the  welfare  of  our  neighbor  as 
we  regard  our  own ;  and  to  make  the  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  God's  work  in  the 
world  our  supreme  and  final  concern,  tb* 
secret  of  an  unquenchable  enthusiasm  and 
the  reservoir  of  an  inexhaustible  strength— 
this  is  religion. — The  Outlook, 


THE  LITTLE  STOW-AWAY. 


A    YOUNG    HERO. 


"Ay,  ay,  sir;  they're  smart  seamen 
enough,  no  doubt,  them  Dalmatians,  ami 
reason  good,  too,  seein*  they  man  half  the 
Austrian  navy;  but  they're  not  got  the 
seasonin*  of  an  Englishman,  put  it  how  ycr 

will ! " 

I  was  standing  on  the  upper  deck  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd  steamer,  looking  my  last 
upon  pyramidal  Jaffa,  as  it  rises  up  in  ter- 
race after  terrace  of  stern  gray  masonry 
against  the  lustrous,  evening  sky,  with  the 
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foam-tipped  breakers  at  its  feet.  Beside 
me,  with  his  elbow  on  the  hand-rail,  and 
his  short  pipe  between  his  teeth,  lounged 
the  stalwart  chief-engineer,  as  thorough  an 
Englishman  as  though  he  had  not  spent 
two-thirds  of  his  life  abroad.  He  delighted 
to  get  hold  of  a  listener,  who — as  he 
phrased  it — "had  been  about  a  bit." 

"  No ;  they  ain't  got  an  Englishman's 
seasonin'/*  he  continues,  pursuing  his  criti- 
cism of  the  Dalmatian  seamen ;  "  and  what's 
more,  they  ain't  got  an  Englishman's  pluck 
neither,  not  when  it  comes  to  a  real  scrape." 
''  Can  no  one  but  an  Englishman  have 
any  pluck,  then?"  asked  I,  laughing. 

"  Well,  I  won't  just  go  for  to  say  that ; 
o'  course  a  man  as  is  a  man  'ull  have  pluck 
in   him   all  the  world  over.     I've  seed   a 
Frencher  tackle  a  shark  to  save  his  mess- 
mate ;  and  I've  seed  a  Rooshan  stand  to  his 
gun  arter  every  man  in  the  battery,  barrin' 
himself,    had   been   blowed   all   to   smash. 
But,  if  yer  come  to  that,  the  pluckiest  fel- 
low ever  I  seed  wam't  a  man  at  all ! " 
What  was  he,  then  ?  a  woman  ?  " 
No,  nor  that  neither;  though,  mark  ye, 
I  don't  go  for  to  say  as  how  women  ain't 
got  pluck  enough  too — some  on  'em  at  least. 
My  old  'ooman,  now,  saved"  me  once  from 
a  lubber  of  a  Portigee  as  was  just  a-goin' 
to  stick  a  knife  into  me,  when  she  cracked 
his  nut  with  a  handspike.     (You  can  hear 
her  spin  the  yam  yerself,  if  you  likes  to 
pay  us  a  visit  when  we  get  to  Constanti- 
nople.)    But  this  un  as  I'm  a  talkin'  on 
was  a   little  lad  not  much  bigger'n  Tom 
Thumb,  only  with  a  spirit  of  his  own  as  ud 
ha'  blowed  up  a  man-o'-war  a'most.  Would 
ye  like  to  hear  about  it?" 

I  eagerly  assent ;  and  the  narrator,  knock- 
ing the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  folds  his 
brawny  arms  upon  the  top  of  the  rail,  and 
commences  as  follows: 

"'Bout  three  years  ago,  afore  I  got  this 
berth  as  I'm  in  now,  I  was  second-engineer 
aboard  a  Liverpool  steamer  bound  for  New 
York.  There'd  been  a  lot  of  extra  cargo 
sent  down  just  at  the  last  minute,  and  we'd 
had  no  end  of  a  job  stowin'  it  away,  and 
that  ran  us  late  o'  startin';  so  that,  alto- 
gether, you  may  think,  the  cap'n  warn't  in 
the  sweetest  temper  in  the  world,  nor  the 
mate  neither;  as  for  the  chief-engineer,  he 
was  an  easy-goin'  sort  of  a  chap,  as  noth- 
ing on  earth  could  put  out.  But  on  the 
mornin'  of  the  third  day  out  from  Liver- 
pool, he  cum  down  to  me  in  a  precious 
hurry,  lookin'  as  if  somethin'  had  put  him 
out  pretty  considerably. 

"'Tom,'    says    he,    *what    d'ye    think? 
Blest    if    we    ain't    found    a  'stow-away. 


(That's  the  name  you  know,  sir,  as  we 
gives  to  chaps  as  hides  theirselves  aboard 
outward-bound  vessels,  and  gets  carried 
out  unbeknown  to  everybody.) 

"  '  The  dickens  you  have  ? '  says  I.  *  Who 
is  he,  and  where  did  yer  find  him? 

"'Well,  we  found  him  stowed  away 
among  the  casks  for'ard;  and  ten  to  one 
we'd  never  ha'  twigged  him  at  all,  if  the 
skipper's  dog  hadn't  sniffed  him  out  and 
begun  barkin'.  Sich  a  little  mite  as  he  is, 
too  I  I  could  ha'  most  put  him  in  my  baccy- 
pouch,  poor  little  beggar!  but  he  looks  to 
be  a  good-plucked  un  for  all  that.' 

"I  didn't  wait  to  hear  no  more,  but  up 
on  deck  like  a  sky-rocket;  and  there  I  did 
see  a  sight,  and  no  mistake.  Every  man- 
Jack  o'  the  crew,  and  what  few  passengers 
we  had  aboard,  was  all  in  a  ring  on  the 
fo'c'stle,  and  in  the  middle  was  the  fust- 
mate,  lookin'  as  black  as  thunder.  Right 
in  front  of  him,  lookin'  a  rcg'lar  mite 
among  them  big  fellers,  was  a  little  bit  o'  a 
lad  not  ten-year  old — ragged  as  a  scare- 
crow, but  with  bright,  curly  hair,  and  a 
bonnie  little  face  o'  his  own,  if  it  hadn't 
been  so  woful  thin  and  pale.  But,  bless  yer 
soul!  to  see  the  way  that  little  chap  held 
his  head  up,  and  looked  about  him,  you'd 
ha'  thought  the  whole  ship  belonged  to 
him.  The  mate  was  a  great  hulkin'  black- 
bearded  feller  with  a  look  that  'ud  ha' 
frightened  a  horse,  and  a  voice  fit  to  make 
one  jump  through  a  key-hole;  but  the 
young  un  warn't  a  bit  afeard — he  stood 
straight  up,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face 
with  them  bright,  clear  eyes  o'  his'n,  for 
all  the  world  as  if  he  was  Prince  Halferd 
himself.  Folk  did  say  aterwards" — flower- 
ing his  voice  to  a  whisper — ^"as  how  he 
comed  o'  better  blood  nor  what  he  seemed ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I'm  rayther  o'  that  way 
o'  thinkin'  myself;  for  I  never  yet  seed  a 
common  street-Harab — as  they  calls  them 
now — carry  it  off  like-  him.  You  might 
ha'  heerd  a  pin  drop,  as  the  mate  spoke. 

"*Well,  you  young  whelp,'  says  he,  in 
his  grimmest  voice  'what's  brought  you 
here?' 

" '  It  was  my  step-father  as  done  it,'  says 
the  boy,  in  a  weak  little  voice,  but  as  steady 
as  could  be.  'Father's  dead,  and  mother's 
married  again,  and  my  new  father  says  as 
how  he  won't  have  no  brats  about  eatin'  up 
his  wages;  and  he  stowed  me  away  when 
nobody  warn't  lookin',  and  guv  me  some 
grub  to  keep  me  goin'  for  a  day  or  two  till 
I  got  to  sea.  He  says  I'm  to  go  to  Aunt 
Jane,  at  Halifax;  and  here's  her  address.' 
And  with  that,  he  slips  his  hand  into  the 
breast  of  his  shirt,  and  out  with  a  scrap  o' 
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paper,  awful  dirty  and  crumpled  up,  but 
with  the  address  on  it,  right  enough. 

"  We  all  believed  every  word  on't,  even 
without  the  paper;  for  his  look,  and  his 
voice,  and  the  way  he  spoke,  was  enough 
to  show  that  there  wam't  a  ha'porth  o' 
lyin'  in  his  whole  skin.  But  the  mate  didn't 
seem  to  swallow  the  yam  at  all;  he  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  kind  o'  grin, 
as  much  as  to  say,  *  I'm  too  old  a  bird  to  be 
caught  by  that  kind  o'  chaff;'  and  then  he 
says  to  him,  '  Look  here,  my  lad ;  that's  all 
very  fine,  but  it  won't  do  here — some  o' 
these  men  o'  mine  are  in  the  secret,  and  I 
mean  to  have  it  out  of  'em.  Now,  you  just 
point  out  the  man  as  stowed  you  away  and 
fed  you,  this  very  minute;  if  you  doan't, 
it'll  be  the  worse  for  you ! ' 

"The  boy  looked  up  in  his  bright,  fear- 
less way  (it  did  my  heart  good  to  look  at 
him,  the  brave  little  chap!)  and  says, 
quietly,  '  I've  told  you  the  truth ;  I  ain't  got 
no  more  to  say.' 

"  The  mate  says  nothin',  but  looks  at  him 
for  a  minute  as  if  he'd  seen  clean  through 
him;  and  then  he  faced  round  to  the  men, 
lookin'  blacker  than  ever.  'Reeve  a  rope 
to  the  yard ! '  he  sings  out  loud  enough  to 
raise  the  dead;  'smart,  now  I' 

"The  men  all  looked  at  each  other,  as 
much  as  to  say,  '  What  on  earth's  a-comin' 
now?' — But  aboard  ship,  o'  course,  when 
you're  told  to  do  a  thing,  you've  got  to  do 
it;  so  the  rope  was  rove  in  a  jiffy. 

" '  Now,  my  lad,'  says  the  mate  in  a  hard, 
square  kind  o'  voice,  that  made  every  word 
seem  like  fittin'  a  stone  into  a  wall,  'you 
see  that  'ere  rope  ?  Well,  I'll  give  you  ten 
minutes  to  confess ;  and  if  you  don't  tell  the 
truth  afore  the  time's  up,  I'll  hang  you  like 
a  dog ! ' 

"The  crew  all  stared  at  one  another  as 
if  they  couldn't  believe  their  ears,  (I  didn't 
believe  mine,  I  can  tell  ye,)  and  then  a  low 
growl  went  among  'em,  like  a  wild  beast 
awakin'  out  of  a  nap. 

"'Silence  there!'  shouts  the  mate,  in  a 
voice  like  the  roar  of  a  nor 'caster.  *  Stand 
by  to  run  for'ard ! '  as  he  held  the  noose 
ready  to  put  it  round  the  boy's  neck.  The 
little  feller  never  flinched  a  bit;  but  there 
was  some  among  the  sailors  (big  strong: 
chaps  as  could  ha'  felled  an  ox)  as  shook 
like  leaves  in  the  wind.  As  for  me,  I  be- 
thought myself  o'  my  little  curly-haired 
lad  at  home,  and  how  it  'ud  be  if  any  one 
was  to  go  for  to  hang  him ;  and  at  the  very 
thought  on't  I  tingled  all  over,  and  mv 
fingers  clinched  theirselvcs  as  if  they  was 
a-grippin'  somebody's  throat.  I  clutched 
hold  o'  a  handspike,  and  held  it  behind  my 
back  all  ready. 

"  *  Tom,'  whispers  the  chief  engineer  to 
me,  'd'ye  think  he  really  means  to  do  it?' 
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I  don't  know,'  says  I,  throog^h  mr 
teeth ;  '  but  if  he  does,  he  shall  go  first,  if  I 
swings  for  it ! ' 

"  I've  been  in  many  an  ugly  scrape  in  mr 
time,  but  I  never  felt  'arf  as  bad  as  I  (M 
then.  Every  minute  seemed  as  long  as  a 
dozen;  and  the  tick  o'  the  mate's  watdi, 
reg'lar,  pricked  my  ears  like  a  pia  Tbe 
men  were  very  quiet,  but  there  was  i 
precious  ugly  look  on  some  o'  their  faces: 
and  I  noticed  that  three  or  four  on  'ea 
kep'  edgin'  for'ard  to  where  the  mate  was 
in  a  way  that  meant  mischief.  As  for  me, 
I'd  made  up  my  mind  that  if  he  did  go  for 
to  hang  the  poor  little  chap,  I'd  kill  lum  oo 
the  spot,  and  take  my  chance. 

" '  Eight  minutes,'  says  the  mate,  his  great 
deep  voice  breakin'  in  upon  the  silence  like 
the  toll  o'  a  funeral  bell.  '  If  you've  got 
an3rthing  to  confess,  my  lad,  you'd  best  oat 
with  it,  for  ye're  time's  nearly  up.' 

"  *  I've  told  you  the  truth,'  answers  tiie 
boy,  veiy  pale,  but  as  firm  as  ever.  *  May 
I  say  my  prayers,  please?' 

"The  mate  nodded;  and  down  goes  the 
poor  little  chap  on  his  knees  and  puts  up 
his  poor  little  hands  to  pray.  I  couldnt 
make  out  what  he  said  (fact,  my  head  was 
in  sich  a  whirl  that  I'd  hardly  ha'  knowed 
my  own  name,)  but  I'll  be  bound  God 
heard  it,  every  word.  Then  he  ups  on  his 
feet  again,  and  puts  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  says  to  the  mate  quite  quietly,  Tm 
ready ! ' 

"And  then,  sir,  the  mate's  hard,  grim 
face  brc^e  up  all  to  once,  like  I've  seed  the 
ice  in  the  Baltic.  He  snatched  up  the  boy 
in  his  arms,  and  kissed  him,  and  burst  oat 
a-cryin'  like  a  child;  and  I  think  there 
warn't  one  of  us  as  didn't  do  the  same.  I 
know  I  did  for  one. 

"'God  bless  you,  my  boy!'  says  k 
smoothin'  the  child's  hair  with  his  great 
hard  hand.  'You're  a  true  Englishman, 
every  inch  of  you :  you  wouldn't  tell  a  fie 
to  save  your  life !  Well,  if  so  be  as  y«r 
father's  cast  yer  off,  I'll  be  yer  father  froai 
this  day  forth;  and  if  I  ever  forget  you, 
then  may  God  forget  me ! ' 

"  And  he  kep'  his  word,  too.  When  we 
got  to  Halifax,  he  found  out  the  little  un's 
aunt,  and  gev'  her  a  lump  o*  money  to 
make  him  comfortable;  and  now  he  goes  to 
see  the  youngster  every  voyage,  as  reglar 
as  can  be;  and  to  see  the  pair  on  'em 
together — ^the  little  chap  so  fond  of  him, 
and  not  bearin'  him  a  bit  o'  grudge— it's 
'bout  as  pretty  a  sight  as  ever  I  seed.  And 
now,  sir,  axin'  yer  parding,  it's  time  for  in« 
to  be  goin'  below;  so  I'll  just  wish  yf 
good  night." 
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WINNING  THE  FIGHT  WITH 
DISEASE. 


r  is  cheering  to  learn  that  we  ^re  likely 
to  win  out  in  our  fight  with  disease, 
iccess,  which  Dr.  William  Osier  some- 
lat  melodramatically  terms  "Man's  Re- 
mption  of  Man/'  looms  up  in  the  future, 
te  contest  to  save  human  beings  from 
ysical  pain  and  suffering,  he  tells  us,  he- 
ft with  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  it  has 
en  going  on  with  intelligence  only  for 
If  a  century  or  so,  and  has  now  found 
me  in  a  new  "  socialism  of  science,"  car- 
g[  naught  for  Marx  or  Lassalle,  but  in- 
isely  eager  to  realize  a  condition  of  uni- 
rsal  well-being.  Preventive  medicine, 
jrs  Dr.  Osier,  writing  in  The  American 
agazine,  was  a  blundering  art  until  thirty 
^  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  made  a 
ience  by  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of 
any  serious  epidemics.  It  is  in  connec- 
m  with  the  great  plagues  that  man's  re- 
mption  of  man  may  in  the  future  be  ef- 
cted;  at  present  we  have  only  touched  the 
inge  of  the  subject.  He  goes  on: 
"How  little  do  we  appreciate  what  even 
generation  has  done!  The  man  is  only 
tst  dead  (Robert  Koch)  who  gave  to  his 
How  men  the  control  of  cholera.  Read 
ic  story  of  yellow  fever  in  Havana  and  in 
razil  if  you  wish  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
>wers  of  experimental  medicine;  there  is 
>thing  to  match  it  in  the  history  of  human 
rhievement.  Before  our  eyes  today  the 
©St  striking  experiment  ever  made  in  san- 
ation is  in  progress.  The  digging  of  the 
anama  Canal  was  acknowledged  to  be  a 
aestion  of  the  health  of  the  workers.  For 
mr  centuries  the  Isthmus  had  been  a  white 
an's  grave,  and  at  one  time  during  the 
rench  control  of  the  Canal  the  mortality 
^ched  the  appalling  £gures  of  170  per 
iousand.  Even  under  the  most  favorable 
Ircumstances  it  was  extraordinarily  hip^h. 
lonth  by  month  I  get  the  Reports  which 
orm  by  far  the  most  interesting  sanitary 
eading  of  the  present  day.  Of  more  than 
4»ooo  employees  (about  13,000  of  whom 
re  white),  the  death-rate  per  thousand  for 
l»c  month  of  March  was  8.91,  a  lower  per- 
entage,  I  believe,  than  in  any  city  in  the 
Jnitcd  Kingdom,  and  very  much  lower 
ban  in  any  city  in  the  United  States.  It 
as  been  brought  about  in  great  part  by  re- 
earches  into  the  life  history  of  the  para- 
ite  which  produces  malaria,  and  by  the  ef- 
ective  measures  taken  for  its  destruction, 
lere  again  is  a  chapter  in  human  achieve- 
ment for  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
arallel. 

Man's  most  deadly  enemy,  the  writer 
foes  on  to  say,  is  tuberculosis — one  of  the 
frcat  infections  of  the  world,  whose  cause 
t  has  been  one  of  the  triumphs  of  our 


generation  to  determine.  With  improved 
sanitation  its  mortality  has  been  reduced 
since  1850  more  than  40  per  cent.,  but  it 
still  kills  a  larger  number  of  people  than 
any  other  disease.  Practically  between  10 
and  II  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  are  due  to  it. 
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GHOSTS  I  HAVE  MET," 


"  Ghosts  I  Have  Met "  was  the  subject 
of  a  recent  discourse  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Krauskopf  at  the  Broad  Street  Temple. 
After  the  rabbi  had  described  the  phases  of 
ghost  belief  as  given  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  and  in  the  Talmud  and  medi- 
aeval literature,  he  said :  "  There  are  ghosts 
walking  this  earth  this  very  day,  mingling 
with  us,  speaking  to  us,  beings  of  flesh  and 
blood  like  unto  ourselves,  but  beings  who, 
with  all  their  likeness,  are  only  simulations 
of  the  dead  and  buried  selves,  mere  shadows 
of  the  real  things  they  at  one  time  were, 
parodies  of  characters  that  have  long  since 
ceased  to  exist,  hollow  pretenses  of  what 
at  one  time  was  all  genuineness,  forgeries 
and  hypocrisies  of  one-time  purity  and  sin- 
cerity, painted  externalities  with  nothing 
but  rottenness  within." 

He  painted  a  graphic  picture  of  the  in- 
heritance of  evil  traits  from  parents  to 
children  and  told  of  the  despair  of  fathers, 
who  beheld  in  their  sons  the  results  of  their 
own  guilt.  This  was  the  thought,  he  said, 
which  ran  through  Ibsen's  play,  "Ghosts." 

"  What  are  scores  of  married  lives  of 
whom  you  know  or  have  heard,  but  ghosts 
of  a  connubial  bliss  that  once  welded  hus- 
band and  wife  into  one?  Extinguished  is 
the  fire  of  the  heart.  Quenched  is  the  love- 
light  in  the  eye.  Gone  .the  one-time  trust 
and  confidence.  Where  merry  song  and 
joyous  laughter  once  resounded,  there  one 
hears  now  but  weeping  and  wailing.  Noth- 
ing but  a  shadow  is  left  of  what  once 
was  real  and  quickening;  nothing  but  a 
hollow  mockery,  a  false  pretense,  a  black 
hypocrisy  of  what  once  was  genuine  and 
sincere.  Like  a  cemetery  has  become  the 
home.  Ghost-like  its  inmates  stalk  to  and 
fro. 

"  Yet  other  ghosts  I  have  met.  I  chanced 
across  one  of  them  not  long  since,  one  who 
simulated  a  man  I  had  known  many  years 
ago,  in  one  of  my  former  homes,  one  who, 
highly  gifted,  had  distinguished  himself  as 
a  student,  and  had  entered  upon  his  career 
under  exceptional  advantages.  Well  do  I 
recall  how  he  used  to  rail  against  mere 
money  bags,  against  plutocrats  and  social 
snobs,  whose  only  god  is  Mammon,  whose 
only  standard  of  excellence  is  possession 
of  filthy  lucre,  and  whose  only  conception 
of  virtue  is  knowledge  of  the  art  of  ac- 
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quiring  it,  whether  by  means  fair  or  foul. 
He  laughed  at  their  illiteracy,  poked  fun 
at  their  ill-manners,  ridiculed  those  who 
cheapened  their  manhood  and  womanhood 
by  looking  up  longingly  and  enviously  to 
that  pitiable  class  of  mortals.  One  day 
that  young  man  died;  that  is,  his  exalted 
ideals  perished,  and  a  ghost  of  his  former 
self  has  ever  since  taken  their  place.  He 
has  exchanged  the  calling  for  which  he  had 
fitted  himself  for  that  of  a  mere  money 
grubber.  He  has  cast  his  lot  among  those 
whom  he  once  tirelessly  castigated,  and 
leads  the  uninspired  life  they  live.  Instead 
of  helping  to  lift  them  to  his  one-time 
ideals,  he  has  sunk  to  their  level. 


THE  TITANIC. 

nPHE  human  imagination  is  unequal  to 
'*'  the  reconstruction  of  the  appalling 
scene  of  the  disaster  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
No  picture  of  the  pen  or  of  the  painter's 
brush  can  adequately  represent  the  magni- 
tude of  the  calamity  that  has  made  the 
whole  world  kin.  How  trivial  in  such  an 
hour  seem  the  ordinary  affairs  of  civilized 
mankind — the  minor  ramifications  of  poli- 
tics, the  frenetic  rivalry  of  candidates,  the 
chaffer  of  stock  speculators.  We  are  sud- 
denly, by  an  awful  visitation,  made  to  see 
our  human  transactions  in  their  true  per- 
spective, as  small  as  they  really  are.  Man's 
pride  is  profoundly  humbled ;  he  must  con- 
fess that  the  victory  this  time  has  gone  to 
the  blind,  inexorable  forces  of  nature,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
heroic  virtues  is  concerned. 

The  ship  that  went  to  her  final  resting 
place  two  miles  below  the  placid,  uncon- 
fessing  level  of  the  sea  represented  all  that 
science  and  art  knew  how  to  contribute  to 
the  expedition  of  traffic,  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  voyagers.  She  had  15  water- 
tight steel  compartments  supposed  to  render 
her  unsinkable.  She  was  possessed  of  sub- 
marine signals  with  microphones,  to  tell  the 
bridge  by  means  of  wires  when  shore  or 
ship  or  any  other  object  was  at  hand. 
There  was  a  collision  bulkhead  to  safe- 
guard the  ship  against  the  invasion  of 
water  amidships  should  the  bow  be  torn 
away.  In  a  word,  the  boat  was  as  safe  and 
sound  as  the  shipbuilder  could  make  it.  It 
was  the  pride  of  the  owners  and  the  com- 
mander said  that  what  has  happened  could 
not  possibly  occur.  And  yet  the  Titanic 
went  down,  and  carried  to  their  doom 
hundreds  of  passengers  and  men  who  in- 
timately knew  the  sea  and  had  faced  every 
peril  that  the  navigator  meets. 

In  the  hours  between  half-past  10  on 
Sunday  night  April  14,  and  half-past  2  on 
Monday    morning,    while    the    ship    still 


floated,  what  did  the  luxuries  of  their  $mi- 
000,000  castle  on  the  ocean  avail  those  wis 
trod  the  eight  steel  decks,  not  knowing  t 
what  moment  the  whole  glittering  fabrir 
might  plunge  with  them — as  it  did  piungc- 
to  the  unplumbed  abyss  below  ?  V^lat.  m 
it,  in  those  agonizing  hours,  to  the  nei 
who  remained  aboard,  or  to  the  women  aal 
children  placed  in  the  boats,  that  theit 
were  winerooms  kept  at  a  certain  fpia- 
rean  temperature;  that  there  were  thne 
electric  elevators,  squash  courts  and  Trnk- 
ish  baths,  a  hospital  with  an  operatin^r  rooi^ 
private  promenade  decks  and  Renaissaaoe 
cabins?  What  is  it  to  a  man  about  tQ& 
to  know  that  there  is  at  hand  a  pahn  gir- 
den  or  a  darkroom  for  photography,  or  tli 
tapestry  of  an  English  castle  or  a  disotf 
service  of  10,000  pieces  of  silver  and  goH? 
In  that  midnight  crisis  the  one  thing  ned- 
ful  was  not  provided,  where  evcrythrf 
else  that  could  titillate  the  senses  was  sf- 
plied.  The  one  inadequacy  was — the  bck 
of  lifeboats. 

In  the  supreme  confidence  of  the  tadi 
assumption  that  they  never  woald  k 
needed,  the  means  of  rescue — except  ia  i 
pitiably  meagre  insufficiency — ^was  not  t 
hand.  There  were  apparently  but  20  boa 
and  rafts  available,  each  capable  of  »■ 
taining  at  most  60  persons.  Yet  the  sfcf 
was  built  to  carry  2435  passengers  and  Ml 
in  the  crew — ^a  total  of  3295  persooi 
Whatever  the  luxuriousness  of  the  appoia*- 
ments,  the  magnificence  of  the  caiViflP 
and  the  paintings  that  surfeited  the  «J 
the  amplitude  of  the  space  allotted  for  at 
promenade,  it  seems  incredible  no  calcrf^ 
tion  was  made  for  the  rescue  of  at  ka^ 
2000  of  the  possible  floating  populatioo  ot 
the  Titanic. 

The  result  of  the  tragedy  must  be  that 
aroused  public  opinicm  will  compel  the 
formulation  of  new  and  drastic  r^^ 
tions,  alike  by  the  British  Board  of  Tradf 
and  by  the  Federal  authorities,  providix^ 
not  merely  for  the  adequate  equipment  of 
every  ship  with  salvatory  apf»ratns  bit 
for  rigorous  periodical  inspection  of  me 
appliances  and  a  constant  drill  of  the  ere* 
Let  there  be  an  end  of  boasting  about  the 
supremacy  of  man  to  the  immitigable  ^«| 
and  forces  of  nature.  Let  the  grief  ot 
mankind  be  assuaged  not  in  idle  lamepti- 
tion  but  in  amelioration  of  the  conditoons 
that  brought  about  the  saddest  episode  i» 
the  history  of  ships  at  sea.  The  particw^ 
line  that  owned  and  sent  forth  the  vessfl 
that  has  perished  has  been  no  ^^^^ 
blame  than  others  that  similarly  ifJ^m 
elemental  precautions  in  favor  of  super- 
fluous comforts,  in  a  false  sense  of  secft- 
rity.  "On  our  own  heads,  »n,<^  ?** 
hands,  the  sin  and  the  saving  lies.*'— Wf'^ 
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)I>'S  LOVE  IN  THE  LOSS  OF  THE 
TITANIC. 


^  CD  is  a  Father  not  a  Force.  He  works 
r  by  certain  laws,  but  he  made  those 
rs;  and  he  is  Love.  There  is  no  such 
ng  as  a  "  blind,  inexorable  law  "  at  work 
the  universe:  for  it  is  God's  universe, 
5ry  inch  of  it.  Nothing  occurs  in  the 
iverse  except  by  the  ordering  or  the  per- 
ssion  of  this  loving  God,  who,  be  it  said 
ain,  is  not  "  law,"  but  a  Person,  a  Father, 
rose  whole  being  is  love  and  whose  every 
i  is  done  in  love.  If  this  is  not  so,  then 
pc  dies  out;  life  is  a  vast,  pitiless  ma- 
ine, — or  worse,  an  unsolvable,  mocking 
tery.  But  if  God  is  love,  and  is  omnipo- 
it,  and  is  always  in  charge,  then  life  he- 
mes, for  all  who  will  have  it  so,  a  place 

undefeatable   triumph,  and   God's   love 
terprets  and  glorifies  every  fact  in  life. 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  Good  Tidings  of 
id's  love  in  Christ  Jesus  that  we  can  come 

know  the  Father  and  his  love  so  fully 
at  no  disaster,  no  sorrow,  no  startling 
feat  of  our  own  hopes  or  plans,  can  cause 
i  to  falter  or  deviate  by  a  hair's  breadth 
om  our  confidence  in  God's  supreme  love. 
Dd  that  confidence  need  not  be  a  wholly 
bd  confidence,  either,— though  we  gladly 
kik  by  faith,  unafraid,  in  entire  darkness 
ben  God's  love  asks  it.  Yet  as  a  rule  God 
)es  not  ask  this.  He  gives  us  so  many 
ridcnces  of  his  love,  in  so  many  different 
rcumstances,  that  we  may  freely  see  it  if 
c  will. 

There  are  times  when  the  test  is  severe — 
iore  severe  than  any  human  being  could 
and  but  for  the  sustaining,  faith-giving 
ttwcr  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole  civil- 
:ed  world  is  facing  such  a  test  just  now, 
I  the  tragedy  of  the  loss  of  the  ocean 
teamer  Titanic.  Yet  the  test  in  this  to  the 
K>st  of  us  is  as  nothing  when  compared  to 
lat  which  God  laid  upon  the  seven  hun- 
red  or  more  souls  who  were  brought  alive 
trough  the  horrors  of  that  Sunday  night 
1  mid-ocean.  Have  we,  indeed,  any  right 
y  speak  or  think  about  God's  love  in  con- 
cction  with  such  a  stupendous  calamity? 
lie  mind  seems  almost  to  revolt  from  the 
lerest  suggestion  of  linking  His  love  with 
uch  a  horror. 

For  it  was  man's  sin  that  wrecked  the 
Titanic  and  murdered  the  more  than  sixteen 
londred  men  and  women  for  whom  there 
ras  no  way  of  escape.  The  newspapers  are 
ight  when  they  insist  on  this.  The  loss  of 
he  Titanic  need  not  have  been,  and  ought 
iot  to  have  been.  That  any  such  pressure 
should  have  existed,  either  from  public 
lentiment  or  from  the  company's  manage- 
x»ent,  as  to  have  occasioned  the  speed  under 
which  the  steamer  was  running  in  waters 


known  to  be  perilous  from  ice,  was  the 
result  of  men's  sin.  So  was  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  life-boats  carried  was  suffi- 
cient for  only  a  fraction  of  the  lives  on 
board— even  though  such  steamers  were 
supposed  to  be  **  unsinkable."  Had  either 
or  both  of  these  two  conditions  been  dif- 
ferent, as  they  may  be  hereafter  and  ought 
to  have  been  before,  there  need  have  been 
no  such  disaster.  Men,  and  men's  wrong- 
doing, alone  caused  it.  Can  God's  love 
have  any  place  or  part  in  a  sin-caused,  un- 
necessary tragedy? 

And  there  were  suffering  and  sorrow,  so 
intense  and  unutterable,  packed  into  those 
few  hours,  that  no  marine  disaster  known 
seems  to  offer  any  parallel.  One  man  who 
had  brought  his  wife  on  deck  and  assisted 
her  into  a  life-boat  found  that  there  were 
no  other  women  waiting,  and  took  a  vacant 
place  in  the  boat  by  her  side.  As  the  boat 
was  about  to  be  lowered  a  woman  came 
running  out  of  the  companionway.  Raising 
his  hand,  the  man  stopped  the  preparations 
for  lowering  the  boat,  stepped  out,  and 
helped  the  newcomer  into  the  seat  that  he 
had  occupied.  His  wife  tried  to  leave  the 
life-boat  with  him,  but  he  restrained  her  as 
he  talked  quietly  with  her;  and  they  sep- 
arated, for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

Only  the  heart  of  God  can  know  the  suf- 
fering of  that  wife,  or  the  agonv  of  the 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  who  were  saved 
or  were  lost.  But  God  does  know  it,  and 
he  would  not  have  permitted  it  unless  he 
had  loved  them  with  a  love  greater  than  we 
have  yet  sounded. 

The  love  of  God  was  shown  in  the  re- 
flection of  the  character  of  God  that 
gleamed  forth  so  gloriously  that  night  in 
many  another  life.  The  work  of  the  wire- 
less operators  on  the  Titanic  particularly 
the  chief  operator,  Phillips,  stands  out 
memorably. 

After  the  collision  with  the  iceberg, 
Phillips  sent  the  distress  call,  and  received 
answering  messages  from  the  Carpathia, 
sending  his  assistant,  Harold  Bride,  to  Cap- 
tain Smith  with  frequent  reports.  The 
wireless  grew  weaker  and  weaker  as  the 
Titanic's  engine-rooms  filled  with  water; 
but  Phillips  kept  at  it.  The  assistant  went 
out  and  found  that  the  water  was  pretty 
close  to  the  boat-deck.  Still  Phillips  went 
on  with  his  messages,  finally  "  picking  up  " 
the  Olympic.  The  assistant's  story,  as 
given  in  the  New  York  Times,  reads: 

"  I  though  it  was  about  time  to  look  about 
and  see  if  there  was  anything  detached  that 
would  float.  I  remembered  that  every 
member  of  the  crew  had  a  special  life  belt 
and  ought  to  know  where  it  was.  I  remem- 
bered mine  was  under  my  bunk.  I  went 
and  got  it.  Then  I  thought  how  cold  the 
water  was. 
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"  I  remembered  I  had  some  boots  and  I 
put  those  on,  and  an  extra  jacket,  and  I  put 
that  on.  I  saw  Philips  standing  out  there 
still  sending  away,  giving  the  Carpathia  de- 
tails of  just  how  we  were  doing. 

"  We  picked  up  the  Olympic  and  told  her 
we  were  sinking  by  the  head  and  were 
about  all  down.  As  Phillips  was  sending 
the  message  I  strapped  his  life  belt  to  his 
back.    I  had  already  put  on  his  overcoat. 

"  Then  came  the  captain's  voice :  *  Men 
you  have  done  your  full  duty.  You  can  do 
no  more.  Abandon  your  cabin.  Now  its 
every  man  for  himself.  You  look  out  for 
yourselves.  I  release  you.  That's  the  way 
of  it  at  this  kind  of  a  time.  Every  man 
for  himself.' 

"  I  looked  out.  The  boat  deck  was 
awash.  Philips  clung  on,  sending  and  send- 
ing. He  clung  on  for  about  ten  minutes  or 
maybe  fifteen  minutes  after  the  captain  had 
released  him.  The  water  was  then  com- 
ing into  our  cabin. 

"  He  was  a  brave  man.  I  learned  to  love 
him  that  night,  and  I  suddenly  felt  for  him 
a  great  reverence  to  see  him  standing  there 
sticking  to  his  work  while  everybody  else 
was  raging  about.  I  will  never  live  to  for- 
get the  work  of  Phillips  for  the  last  awful 
fifteen  minutes." 

When,  later.  Bride  and  others  were  being 
helped  on  to  the  deck  of  the  Carpathia 
from  one  of  the  overturned  collapsible 
boats  or  rafts  on  to  which  they  had  climbed, 
one  man  lay  motionless  as  the  rescuing 
steamer  waited  alongside.  It  was  Phillips; 
his  life  had  gone  out.  His  assistant  says 
that  he  had  hetn  "all  in"  from  work  be- 
fore the  wreck  occurred,  but  he  had  "  stood 
his  ground  until  the  crisis  had  passed  and 
then  had  collapsed." 

All  human  life  is  richer  for  the  work  of 
those  two  faithful  fellows  upon  whom  the 
rescuing  of  the  hundreds  who  are  alive  to- 
day depended.  And  it  is  richer  for  the 
memory  of  the  ship's  band,  standing  quietly 
on  deck  and  playing  hymns  as  the  largest 
steamer  that  ever  floated  sank  under  them 
to  their  death. 

But  apart  from  and  back  of  even  these 
gleams  of  beauty  and  heroism  and  sacrifice 
that  enrich  this  dark  record  of  disaster  and 
suflfering,  God's  love  stands  supreme  and 
all-enfolding.  A  cartoon  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin  strikingly  illustrates 
this.  It  shows  a  mightly  Hand,  in  the  up- 
turned palm  of  which,  floating  in  raid-ocean, 
is  a  four-funneled  steamer;  and  the  picture 
is  inscribed,  "  In  the  Hollow  of  His  Hand." 

For  reasons  which  no  man  can  fathom, 
but  in  which  we  should  rejoice  if  we  could 
see  them  and  know  them  as  God  does,  God's 
love  permitted  the  Titanic's  loss  and  its 
every  attendant  detail.  Though  man's  sin 
occasioned  it,  God  could  have  prevented  it. 


He  prevents  many  of  the  logical  resohs 
man's  sin.  He  is  bound  by  no  law  to  k 
our  sins  work  out  their  every  natural  am 
sequence :  we  could  not  exist  another  inn 
if  he  did  so.  But  he  did  not  prevent  til 
loss  of  this  steamer.  And  why?  Becav 
of  his  love  for  every  individual  on  ds 
steamer,  and  for  the  whole  world  oo^ 
which  watches  and  sympadilzes  and  qa»J 
tions.  ' 

It  would  be  easy  to  attempt  to  sogpi 
some  of  the  reasons  why  God's  love  H 
this;  but  it  would  also  be  easy  to  go  fati 
astray  in  doing  so.  It  is  not  necessary  li 
do  so;  it  is  better  not  to.  For  we  are  sit 
of  God's  love ;  but  we  are  not  alwajrs  san, 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  be,  as  t» 
the  workings  of  his  infinitely  loving  sal 
and  heart.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  M 
best  interests,  not  only  of  the  world  in  ftt- 
eral  but  of  each  human  life  that  was  lost  or 
saved,  were  cared  for  in  the  best  way  M 
an  all-loving,  all-powerful  God  could  dens^ 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  and  pnl^ 
lems  that  this  world  and  its  sin  and  its  neet 
called  for,  when  he  permitted  the  acddafc 
that  has  shocked  Christendom.  J 

God  wants  us  to  rest  down  hard  on  tt 
love  all  the  time.  Such  a  disaster  as  tW 
is  only  another  call  from  him  to  tmst  loij 
and  to  love  him  more.  There  arc  undodt-' 
edly  those  among  the  survivors  of  tk 
Titanic  who  know  God  well  and  tmst  ba 
to  the  uttermost,  and  who  have  found  ewt, 
in  the  shock  and  sorrow  of  this  expcrietti 
the  peace  and  comfort  and  joy  that « 
earthly  circumstance  can  molest  In  cfflT 
calamity  of  life  God  invites  us  to  find  ue* 
evidences,  new  treasures,  of  his  love.  He 
does  not  except  the  calamities  of  sin-^ 
all  calamities  are  of  that  sort.  The  naR 
we  believe  in  his  love  and  yield  in  irfWi 
abandonment  to  it,  the  more  shall  wc »! 
even  to  his  joy,  as  to  the  world's  and  toe* 
own.  The  only  disaster  that  can  roj 
harm  us  is  the  disaster  of  doubting  Goal 
love. — Sunday  School  Times, 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  RISING 
GENERATION 


BY    VERNON    P.    SQUIRES, 
Prqftuar  of  Engliak,  UniocrtUy  p/ Norttk  Dai^ 

WHILE  we  have  this  year  been  ccl*^ 
ing  the  three-hundredth  annirefstfl 
of  the  publication  of  the  King  James  le- 
sion of  the  Bible,  the  question  has  frj 
quently  arisen  in  my  mind  as  to  how  fflo^ 
after  all,  the  rising  generation  knows  abj 
this  great  book.  That  a  thorough  kno^ 
edge  of  it  is  highly  desirable  is  ohvioos.  W 
ideas  have  entered  into  the  very  warp  a3| 
woof  of  OUT  civilization;  from  it  most* 
our  greatest  men  have  gained  ideas  «^ 
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inspiration;  it  has  vitally  affected  both  the 
thought  and  the  form  of  the  masterpieces 
of  our  literature.  And  yet,  as  I  have  time 
and  again  discovered  in  my  various  £x^- 
lish  classes,  our  young  people  are  growing 
up  astonishingly  ignorant  of  its  contents. 
Almost  daily  we  come  in  our  reading  upon 
allusions  to  the  Scriptures  a  clear  under- 
standing of  which  is  absolutely  indispens- 
able for  the  appreciation  of  the  passage 
in  hand.  But  far  too  often  to  the  majority 
of  my  students  the  reference  is  meaningless. 
The  Scriptural  name  calls  up  no  concrete 
image.  The  suggestive  phrase,  whether  di- 
rectly quoted  or  delightfully  reminiscent  of 
Biblical  style,  is  lost  upon  dull  ears. 

So   forcibly  has  this  general  ignorance 
of   the    Scriptures  thrust  itself   upon   me 
that  I  recently  tried  an  experiment  with  a 
group  of  freshmen.    I  asked  them  to  an- 
swer a  few  simple  questions  in  regard  to  the 
Bible.     It  was  optional  with  them  whether 
or  not  they  should  do  so;  but  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  attempted  the  examination, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
took  the  matter  seriously  and  answered  the 
questions  to  the  best  of  their  ability.    Ac- 
counts   of    similar    experiments    have    ap- 
peared in  various  periodicals,  but  a  report 
of  my  findings  may  not  be  without  interest. 
I  would  remind  my  readers  that  these  young 
people  were  all  high  school  graduates  who 
had   completed   fifteen   year-units  of   high 
school    work.     Most  of   them   came   from 
good  homes,  and  they  certainly  represent  a 
grade    of   culture   considerably   above   the 
average  of  the  community.    The  questions 
were  as  follows: 

1.  What  is  the  Pentateuch? 

2.  Name  ten  bpoks  in  the  Old  Testament 

3.  Name  ten  books  in  the  New  Testament 

4.  Into  what  groups  or  divisions  is  the  Old 
Testament  divided? 

5.  Who  was  (i)  "the  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles"? (2)  "the  beloved  disciple"?  (3)  "the 
wisest  of  men"?  (4)  "the  strongest  man"? 
(S)  "the  first  murderer"? 

6.  What  idea  is  suggested  to  your  mind  by 
each  of  the  following  proper  nouns?  (i) 
Apollos,  (2)  Cana,  (3)  Carmel,  (4)  Esther, 
(5)Hezekiah,  (6)  Ishmaelites,  (7)  Jephthah, 
(8)  Jezebel,  (9)  Saul,  (10)  Sinai. 

7.  Briefly  explain  the  allusion  in  each  of 
the  following  passages: — 

(i)  "When  Lazarus  left  his  chamel-cave." 
— Tennyson. 

(2)  "And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and 

wrought 
With    human    hands    the    creed    of 
creeds." — Tennyson. 

(3)  "A  hungry  impostor  practicing  for  a 
mess  of  pottage."— Carlyle. 

(4)  "The  two  St  Johns  are  the  great  in- 
stances of  the  angelic  life." — Newman. 

.  (5)  "He  changes  the  self-satisfied  Pharisee 
mto  the  broken-hearted,  self-abased  Publican." 
—Newman. 


(6)  "The  man  of  Uz."— Browning. 

(7)  "  You  stand  stiff  as  Lot's  wife."— Ten- 
nyson. 

(8)  "A  clamor  grew  as  of  a  new-world 
Babel." — Tennyson. 

(9)  "Jonah's  gourd." — Tennyson. 

(10)  "Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reek- 

ing wounds, 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha." 

— Shakespeare 
8.  Where  did  you  learn  what  you  know  of 
the  Bible — at  home,  school,  church,  Sunday 
school,  or  elsewhere? 

If  we  regard  75  per  cent,  as  the  "  passing 
mark,"  twelve,  or  8.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  "passed"  this  test  Ninety-one 
(65  per  cent.)  received  less  than  50  per  cent, 
seventy-one  (50  per  cent.)  received  less 
than  40  per  cent.  The  average  standing  of 
the  entire  group  was  about  40  per  cent.  An 
analysis  of  the  answers  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions is  rather  interesting.  Ten  could  not 
name  a  book  in  the  Old  Testament  and  only 
sixty-eight  (less  than  50  per  cent.)  an- 
swered the  question  properly.  This  is, 
however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  too  liberal 
allowance,  as  it  is  based  on  the  acceptance 
at  full  v^ue  of  such  spellings  as  "Deute- 
romy,"  "  Deuteromoty,"  "  Douterominy," 
"  Duderominy,"  "  Goshua,"  "  Salms,"  "  Ne- 
hiamiah,"  "Joob,"  "Jobe,"  "Jeob."  Four- 
teen (10  per  cent)  named  "Hezekiah"  as 
one  of  the  books ;  five  named  "  Solomon  " ; 
two,  the  "Book  of  Moses."  Among  orig- 
inal ideas  were  the  mentioning  as  Old  Tes- 
tament books  of  "Paul,"  "Timothy," 
"Titus,"  "I  and  II  Romans,"  "Phene- 
cians,"  "Babylonians,"  "Gentiles,"  "Phil- 
istines," and  "  Xerxes." 

The  answers  in  regard  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  still  more  unsatisfactory. 
Twelve  were  unable  to  mention  a  single 
book;  only  forty-six  mentioned  ten,  as  re- 
quested. Five  put  Samuel  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament; three  the  Psalms;  three,  Ruth;  and 
two,  Esther.  One  mentioned  "I.  and  II. 
Judges."  Seventeen  mentioned  "Paul,"  or 
"  St.  Paul,"  or  "  Paul's."  Three  suggested 
"  Simon  " ;  two,  "  Jacob."  There  were  also 
mentions  of  "  Thelesians,"  "  Philipi," 
"  Thomas,"  "  Lazurus,"  and  "  Samson 
Agonistes." 

The  answers  to  Question  4  were  too  va- 
ried and  vague  to  be  reported  here.  Ques- 
tion 5  brought  several  surprises.  I  will 
mention  two.  The  expression,  "the  apos- 
tle to  the  Gentiles,"  is  so  common  that  I  at 
first  hesitated  to  include  it.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  everyone  would  answer  it  correctly. 
To  my  surprise  twenty-seven  made  no  at- 
tempt at  an  answer.  Seventy-two  (prac- 
tically <)0  per  cent.)  replied  correctly,  the 
remainder  voting  for  John  (12),  Jesus  (12) 
Abraham  (5),  Peter,  John  the  Baptist, 
Judas,  Moses,  Jacob,  and  Methuselah.  As 
to     "the     beloved     disciple,"     sixty-eight 
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(nearly  50  per  cent.)  were  right;  twenty 
made  no  attempt;  thirty-seven  (strange  to 
say)  guessed  Peter;  while  others  named 
Paul,  James,  Jesus,  Abraham,  and  David. 

In  Question  6  I  confess  to  have  intention*- 
ally  included  one  or  more  pitfalls.  For  in>- 
stance,  I  expected  that  some  would  be  con- 
fused by  the  name  ApoUos.  The  results, 
however,  exceeded  all  expectations.  Sev- 
enty-four (over  one-half)  made  no  attempt 
at  an  answer.  Eleven  others  answered  so 
vaguely  as  to  be  unintelligible.  Twenty-six 
declared  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  Greek  (or 
heathen)  god.  Only  seven  (5  per  cent.) 
gave  answers  which  were  clearly  correct. 
Four  thought  it  meant  a  mountain;  three, 
a  town.  Others  answered  "a  king,"  "a 
giant,"  "a  judge,"  "an  apostle  of  the 
Greek  church,"  "  another  name  for  Paul," 
etc.  In  regard  to  Cana,  too,  I  expected 
some  confusion.  The  results  were  as  fol- 
lows :  No  attempt,  49 ;  altogether  too  vague, 
20 ;  "  the  promised  land,"  22 ;  fairly  correct, 
28.     Other  answers  were  "  a  mountain,"  "  a 


desert,"  "a  land  in  Egypt,"  "a  city  in 
Egypt,"  "  a  sinful  city  that  was  destroyed," 
"  the  first  murderer,"  "  a  battle  fought  in 
Italy." 

Jezebel  is  a  name  used  so  frequently  to 
suggest  a  virago  or  wicked  woman  that  I 
really  expected  a  large  percentage  of  cor- 
rect replies.  To  my  surprise  1 01  left  the 
answer  blank;  thirty  answered  correctly; 
five  thought  it  the  name  of  a  man.  One 
wrote,  "a  prophetess  in  the  temple";  and 
one,  by  a  peculiar  confusipn  of  ideas,  re- 
plied, "  a  wicked  woman  who  demanded  the 
head  of  Paul." 

The  replies  to  Question  7  were  equally 
unsatisfactory ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
go  into  further  details.  I  will  add  a  few 
words  about  Question  8.  To  this  only  six- 
teen failed  to  reply.  Ninety-one  (65  per 
cent.)  said  that  they  had  attended  Sunday 
school.  Sixty-eight  mentioned  the  home  as 
on«  of  their  sources  of  Biblical  knowledge. 
It  was  noticeable  that  with  a  single  excep- 
tion everyone  who  "passed"  emphasized 
the  home.  The  writer  of  the  best  paper 
said  "  especially  at  home  " ;  the  writer  of 
the  next  best  paper  said,  "mostly  at  home 
and  by  personal  study."  This  emphasis  on 
the  home  is,  I  believe,  suggestive.  Biblical 
knowledge  can  not  be  taught  by  ordinary 
Sunday  school  methods  any  more  than  other 
sorts  of  knowledge  could  be  so  taught.  The 
only  means  to  exact  information  is  study 
— ^hard,  painstaking  study.  This,  I  fear,  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  present-day  Sun- 
day schools.  Nor  can  Biblical  study  be 
carried  on  in  school.  There  would  be 
trouble  at  once,  were  it  attempted.  But  the 
home  remains— the  home,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  logical  place  for  religious  instruction. 

A  plan  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  by 


which  the  forces  of  school  and  home  aod 
Sunday  school  may  be  joined.  I  think  k 
will  be  generally  granted  that  Biblical  his- 
tory  is  as  worthy  of  study  as  any  odicr 
ancient  history,  and  that  Biblical  litentore 
is  as  worthy  as  any  other  literature.  Why 
should  not  the  school  prepare  a  syllabus  or 
outline  of  Bible  study,  the  following  out  of 
which  would  involve  serious  study  weD 
worthy  of  academic  recognition?  This 
outline  should  include  the  mastery  of  impor- 
tant historical  facts,  the  life-stories  of  the 
chief  Biblical  characters  the  geography  of 
Bible  lands,  and  various  other  matters,  in- 
cluding memory  passages.  With  this  sy{- 
labus  and  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  his  hand, 
the  high  school  pupil  should  be  eauipped  for 
serious  work,  and  aided  by  his  parents  (ff 
Sunday  school  teacher  he  should  be  aWe  to 
accomplish  it.  For  such  work  after  suit- 
able examination  the  student  should  recdn 
a  proper  credit  towards  his  high  school  di- 
ploma and  towards  admission  to  college 
To  this  plan  I  can  see  no  logical  obj«- 
tion.  It  would  be  entirely  optional  with 
each  student  as  to  whether  or  not  he  shook 
take  the  work.  It  would  not  be  taught  in 
the  school,  and  there  could,  therefore,  be  no 
grounds  for  the  charge  of  sectarian  teach- 
ing. Th€  school  would  simply  be  pTinf 
credit  for  work  which  while  done  privately, 
must  be  recognized  to  be  work  worthy  of 
credit,  and  which  will  certainly  be  as  us^ 
ful  to  the  student  and  as  inspirational  for 
his  future  life  as  anything  can  be.  With 
such  training  our  boys  and  girls  would  be 
much  better  prepared  to  enter  into  their 
spiritual  heritage  than  most  of  them  not 
are.  They  would  certainly  approach  the 
study  of  the  g^reat  English  classics  with  i 
far  better  chance  of  appreciating  both  style 
and  thought;  and  they  would,  I  belicrc 
incidentally  catch  ethical  ideals  and  aspin* 
tions  which  would  vitally  affect  their  lives. 
— N,  E,  Journal  of  Education. 


THE  WHEEL. 


THE  most  important  invention  ever  made 
by  man  is  the  wheel,  which  changes 
shoving  to  rolling  friction.  Simplicity  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  most  uscH 
things  the  world  possesses,  and  few  amoof 
them  are  more  simple  than  wheels.  Th^ 
mechanism  can  generally  be  grasped  in  a 
moment,  but  in  spite  of  their  almost  child- 
ish construction  they  are  man's  best  friends 
— friends  on  whom  he  confidently  relics  ffj 
a  thousand  and  one  duties.  Indeed,  to  sdcd 
an  extent  do  we  put  our  faith  in  them  th»j 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  m»nd 
to  imagine  what  the  world  would  be  like  » 
wheels  became  non-existent.  But  there  is 
no  danger  of  such  a  calamity  bcfallinf  as. 
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r  we  may  be  pretty  sure  they  will  con- 
lue  to  revolve  in  some  shape  or  form  mi- 

time  shall  be  no  more,  says  the  London 
lobe. 

Their  origin  must  certainly  date  back  to 
at  problematical  period  which  is  known 
the  vernacular  as  "  the  mist  of  antiquity." 
ven  the  Garden  of  Eden  probably  con- 
ined  the  germ  of  the  idea,  for  the  nearest 
»proach  in  nature  to  travelling  on  wheels 
to  be  found  in  the  movements  of  certain 
(and  gourds.  These,  when  dry,  roll  along 
le  ground  rapidly,  and  so  transport  their 
mtained  seed  to  a  distance.  In  the  83d 
salm  is  this  passage :  "  Make  them  like 
oto  a  wheel,"  which  is  said  to  refer  to  the 
heel-like  running  of  the  gourds.  It  is  by 
D  means  unlikely  that  the  first  wheel  made 
as  suggested  to  primitive  man  by  the  ae- 
on of  these  particular  gourds,  for  not  on^e 
or  twice,  but  over  and  over  again,  inven- 
)rs  have  found  inspiration  in  the  fairyland 
f  Nature. 

Nevertheless,  be  their  origin  what  it  may, 
be  fact  remains  that  they  have  withstood 
be  whirligig  of  time  as  well  as  the  inge- 
ittity  of  man;  nothing  has  ever  been  in- 
dented to  supplant  them  for  the  particular 
ind  special  offices  which  they  fulfil.  They 
ire  as  permanently  fixed  in  the  human 
iconomy  as  the  everlasting  hills  or  the  eter- 
lal  sea. 

Undoubtedly  animals  as  the  motive  power 
>f  every  variety  of  vehicle  will  one  of  these 
lays  be  dispensed  with  for  that  purpose. 
A^hen  that  time  arrives  wheels  will  still  be 
IS  indispensable  as  they  are  now.  Of  a 
Tuth,  wheels  have  never  had  a  real  rival, 
ud  even  an  Edison  has  not  devised  any- 
Wng  to  take  their  place,  while  the  weird 
magination  of  our  novelists,  scientific  or 
otherwise,  has  not  hit  upon  a  means  of  me- 
chanical locomotion  where  wheels  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence. 

Although  to  the  casual  observer  wheels 
Quay  seem  unimportant  and  insignificant, 
the  more  closely  one  investigates  the  sub- 
ject the  more  one's  wonder  grows  at  the 
Mnazing  and  absolutely  necessarv  part  they 
play  in  the  drama  of  life.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  some  shape  or  form  they  are  mixed 
ttp  with  almost  everything  connected  with 
fie  world's  work,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
its  pleasure,  too.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  onward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  not  a  little  due  to  their  in- 
fluence, and,  undoubtedly,  the  growth  of 
wie  British  Empire  owes  a  considerable 
uebt  to  them,  while  most  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  we  enjoy  are  their  out- 

ric,  for  machinery  is  the  leading  feature 
every  kind  of  manufacture,  and  what 
Jj[ould  machinery  be  like  without  wheels? 
Therefore,  it  cannot  be  considered  exag- 


geration to  say  that  they  are  the  verv  back- 
bone and  mainstay  of  the  world's  activity 
and  life. 

Even  the  planet  on  which  we  live  can 
almost  be  called  a  wheel,  as  it. is  ever  re- 
volving slowly,  but  surely,  in  the  fashion  of 
a  wheel.  And  almost  everything  that  is 
used  as  a  means  of  mechanical  locomotion 
runs  on  wheels — our  forefathers  traveled 
in  coaches  and  postchaises,  'we  go  hither 
and  thither  by  trains,  motors,  bicycles,  car- 
riages and  steamboats  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
each  and  all  of  these  wheels  are  a  sine  qua 
non.  But  to  help  in  locomotion  is  by  no 
means  the  sole  mission  of  the  wheel,  for 
most  things  of  daily  use  and  utility  are 
largely  controlled  and  worked  by  its  instru- 
mentality. In  fact,  one  could  demonstrate 
that,  directly  or  indirectly,  almost  every- 
thing is  indebted  to  it,  for  it  is  often  a  very 
modest  piece  of  machinery,  doing  its  work 
out  of  sight,  but  not  the  less  efficiently  be- 
cause it  is  not  always  seen  on  the  surface 
of  things.  For  instance,  miracles  are  en- 
acted for  us  by  wheels  in  connection  with 
the  day's  work.  We  find  the  proper  hour 
to  leave  our  couch  by  their  power  in  the 
form  of  a  watch  or  clock.  We  bundle  out 
of  bed  and  sit  down  to  breakfast,  when  we 
find  that  the  food  we  eat  at  that  meal  would 
not  have  been  there  except  through  the  aid 
of  wheels.  Then  their  instrumentality 
takes  us  to  the  city  or  wherever  we  want  to 
go,  and  they  are,  in  some  way  or  other, 
concerned  with  every  kind  of  business  in 
which  men  are  engaged. 
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WHEN  our  Lord  speaks  the  universities 
of  the  world  may  becomingly  stop, 
look  and  listen.  For  if  men  are  not  in  his 
path  of  truth  they  are  in  peril,  if  they  see 
not  with  his  sun-glorious  vision,  they  are 
blind;  if  they  hear  not  his  soulful  sympho- 
nies of  spiritual  reality,  they  are  deaf  in- 
deed. Now,  spiritually  speaking,  many  of 
the  Pharisees  were  blind  enough  and  deaf 
enough.  What  a  pity  that  they  were  not 
dumb  enough !  Yet  the  genius  of  religious 
deafness  and  blindness  is  its  monumental 
loquacity.  Usually  men  are  diffident  in  ex- 
pressing opinions  on  subjects  with  which 
they  are  unfamiliar.  Is  it  not  so  of  the 
wise  doctor,  lawyer,  scientist?  In  chemis- 
try, men  listen  to  Levoisier;  in  astronomy, 
to  Herschel ;  in  pottery,  to  Wedgewood ;  in 
poetry,  to  Shakspeare;  in  philosophy,  to 
Plato;  in  music,  to  Beethoven.  Each  sci- 
ence, each  branch  of  learning  has  its  rec- 
ognized authority. 
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But  in  the  imperial  subject  of  religion 
every  man  has  his  fling.  Pathetic  and 
foolish  as  it  often  is,  the  situation  is  at  least 
suggestive.  It  asserts,  in  the  first  place, 
that  man  is  "incurably  religious."  Aris- 
totle called  man  a  political  animal ;  but  it  is 
far  truer  to  say  that  man  is  a  religious 
being.  And  this,  I  take  it,  is  why  men  who 
are  loath  to  express  opinions  upon  sub- 
jects they  know  nothing  about  are  quite 
willing  to  speak  freely  and  foolishly  upon 
the  synthetic  interest  of  our  lives — religion. 

But  the  second  and  deeper  thing  of  this 
propensity  to  discuss  religion — ^which  is  a 
thousand  times  more  interesting  than  poli- 
tics, comes  very  close  to  the  innermost 
secret  of  Christianity.  Being  constitution- 
ally religious,  Christ  proposes  to  make  every 
man  an  authority  on  his  religion.  Not 
mark  you,  an  authority  on  theories  or 
ethics,  or  philosophies  about  his  religion — 
interesting  and  worth  ful  as  they  undoubt- 
edly are — ^but  upon  the  thing  itself;  upon 
the  vital,  puking,  quivering  reality,  which 
beats  its  music  out  in  manifold  expressions, 
yet  rests  its  throbbing  activities  down  upon 
the  central,  basic,  elemental  life  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.  "Ye  shall  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  Can  you  imagine  a  finer,  vaster, 
more  glorious,  more  satisfying  freedom 
than  that?  Freed  by  Christ's  truth,  man's 
soul  transmutes  the  flames  of  hell  into  per- 
fume. Knowing  Christ's  truth,  and  the 
consciousness  of  ultimate  reality  he  gives, 
man  has  the  freedom  of  the  universe.  All 
goodness,  all  beauty,  all  hope,  all  love,  all 
high  and  sweet  societies,  all  time,  all  space, 
all  worlds  are  his  though  the  ages  to  come 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  their  complete 
realization. 

I  spoke  as  I  saw. 
I  report,  as  man  may,  of  God's  work — all's 

Love,  yet  all's  law. 
Now  I  lay  down  the  judgeship  he  sent  me, 

Each  faculty  tasked, 
To  perceive  Him,  has  gained  an  abyss  where 

a  dewdrop  was  asked. 

And  is  it  not  always  so?  We  ask  for  a 
dewdrop;  he  gives  an  abyss  of  wonder  and 
beauty.  We  ask  for  a  ray  of  hope;  into 
life's  sky  he  flashes  love's  unfading  rain- 
bow. We  ask  for  dear  human  friendships; 
he  gives  the  society  of  angels,  of  the  noble 
living  and  the  noble  dead — ^yea,  the  very  life 
of  God  Himself. 

Thus,  because  the  Pharisees  carped  when 
the  Son  of  God  proved  himself  the  true 
Son  of  Man  in  mingling  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  he  said:  "Your  education  in  the 
great  things  is  inadequate.  I  am  not  after 
the  whole,  but  the  sick.  You  have  not 
learned  the  A  B  C  of  the  larger  education. 
God  desires  mercy,  not  sacrifice.    I  came 


not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners.  Bit 
go  ye  and  learn  what  this  meaneth." 

Our  subject,  then,  is  "  The  Larger  Edu- 
cation— Our  Schoolhouse,  Our  Tcadw, 
Our  Diploma." 

I — ^THE  WORLD  OUR  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

The  first  factor  in  the  larger  edncatia] 
is  this  world  in  which  we  live  and  lore  aid 
work  and  weep  and  laugh  and  die.  For  ia 
no  more  figurative  sense  the  world  is  oar 
schoolhouse.  Nothing  short  of  diis  vast, 
mystic,  wondrous  world  justifies  tiie  insti- 
tutions of  learning  throughout  otir  on 
land,  throughout  all  lands.  The  littk  icd 
schoolhouse  on  the  hillside,  the  log  cabia 
at  the  country  crossroads,  the  pile  of  boil^ 
ings  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
modem  college  and  university,  the  dreas 
of  a  University  which  is  to  come  true,  and 
gloriously  true — ^all  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  students  how  to  find  their  way, 
physically,  mentally,  socially  and  moraQj, 
about  this  g^eat  schoolhouse  named  tk 
world. 

Emerson  had  this  truth  in  mind  wfaes 
he  said :  "  He  who  knows  the  most,  he  who 
knows  what  sweets  and  virtues  are  in  tbt 
ground,  the  waters,  the  plants,  the  heaven^ 
and  how  to  come  at  these  enchantments,  is 
the  rich  and  royal  man."  Ah !  tiic  wcddft 
packed  with  enchantments,  and  eduationB 
the  magician  whose  golden  hammer  bre^ 
down  the  four  walls  of  the  classroom,  ^ 
ing  the  scholar  forth  to  behold  the  limities 
horizons  of  the  world,  and  all  that  is  witifl 
them.  Education  naturalizes  us  as  dtizois 
of  the  universe.  Shame  on  the  man  who  b 
so  local  as  to  be  purely  national  or  inteno- 
tional,  when  God  wants  him  to  be  nniTcr- 
sal !  As  the  old  mystic  expressed  it: 
"  The  universe,  vast  and  deep  and  bnaj 
and  high,  is  a  handful  of  dust  which  Geo 
enchants."  Ours  is  an  enchanted  vmG% 
and  oh,  what  unspeakable  splendors  lie  hio- 
den  within  this  handful  of  dust! 

Let  me  use  an  illustration  with  which  the 
twentieth  century  student  is  familiat 
Standing  here  in  this  teeming  world,  the 
imagination  flashes  back  to  the  time  wbea 
our  globe  was  a  fiery  mass  of  nebulous 
matter.  The  next  stage  "  consists  of  coont- 
less  myriads  of  similar  atoms,  roughly  ort- 
lined  in  a  ragged  cloudball,  glowing  witfi 
heat,  and  rotating  in  space  with  inconcfl^ 
able  velocity."  Then  we  behold  the  tr^«j 
formation  of  this  cloud-mass  into  a  sow 
earth.  But  how?  Well,  the  Divine  Ar- 
tificer, through  mutual  attraction  and  djeo- 
ical  affinity,  caused  two  of  the  ™y"  ^^l 
atoms  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  Aw 
sober  science  assures  us  that  with  tW 
atomic  romance — the  very  moment  those 
two   atoms  were   married — the  victory  oi 
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rar  earth's  evolution  was  won.  As  you  see, 
iH  the  human  romances,  through  all  the  hu- 
Dan  years,  owe  their  origin  to  that  first 
>air  of  romantic  atoms.  Indissolubly 
oined  in  wedlock  by  the  priestly  hand  of 
nfinite  Love  and  All-Wise  Intelligence! 

If  the  cornerstone  of  our  schoolhouse 
ras  laid  in  that  far-off  dawn  of  time,  evi- 
lently  Some  One  has  been  at  considerable 
latience  and  pains  to  equip  our  Alma  Mater. 
Jot  the  simple  truth  is,  we  never  could 
lave  known  the  varied  magnificence  of  our 
choolhouse  had  not  the  Angel  of  Educa- 
ion  come  and  sard :  "  Follow  me,  and  I  will 
how  you  the  grandeurs  of  your  world- 
wme."  The  furniture  was  all  here,  but  no 
aan  to  admire  it,  no  woman  to  adorn  it. 
Itars  sparkled  in  the  blue  roof  above ;  flow- 
T8  bloomed  in  the  green  carpet  bdow ;  fires 
ftimed  in  the  deep  craters  within;  oceans 
rashed  the  untrodden  shores  around.  But 
here  were  no  human  eyes  which — 

>vcrleapt  the  horizon's  edge, 

>earched  wiUi  Apollo's  privil^e; 

rhrough  man  and  woman  and  sea  and  star, 

>aw  the  dance  of  nature  forward  far; 

rhrotigh  worlds,  and  races,  and  terms,  and 

times, 
Saw  musical  order  and  pairing  rhymes. 

No:  there  was  no  seeing  eye,  no  trained 
luman  brain  to  appreciate  all  this.  For 
oillions  of  years  the  stars  waited  for  a 
oan  to  say :  "  I  shall  outlast  thy  brilliance." 
''or  millions  of  years  the  animal  creation 
raited  for  a  man  to  declare:  "I  am  thy 
X)rd."  For  millions  of  years  the  physical 
brces  waited  for  a  man  to  proclaim :  "  I  am 
hy  master."  Why,  the  gulf  between  the 
mtutored  Fiji  islander  and  the  cultured 
i^ark  Sloper  is  bridged  by  education.  Does 
lot  the  savage  have  all  the  materials  of 
istronomy,  law,  literature,  medicine,  relig- 
on,  electricity,  aeroplanes,  automobiles? 
laving  the  materials,  what  does  he  lack? 
Vhy,  the  mental  power  which  organizes 
hem  into  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civiliza- 
ion. 

Properly  speaking,  our  schoolhouse — ^the 
freat  world — ^is  just  a  delicious  intellectual 
:east,  and  education  is  the  acquired  taste 
or  enjoying  it.  It  was  Ruskin's  deliberate 
inclusion  "  that  the  greatest  thing  a  human 
oul  ever  does  in  this  world  is  to  see  some- 
thing and  tell  what  it  saw  in  a  plain  way." 
n  other  words,  our  schoolhouse  is  waiting 
■Or  eyes  to  look  in  upon  and  appropriate  its 
beauties.  An  American  woman  was  leav- 
ng  an  art  gallery  in  Florence.  As  she 
ook  nothing  in,  of  course  she  brought  noth- 
ng  out.  Still,  she  ventured  to  ask  the  ven- 
jrable  caretaker:  "Are  these  all  the  pic- 
ures  you  have  to  show?"  His  soul,  soaked 
n  beauty  for  fifty  years,  the  indignant  old 


picture-lover  replied :  "  Madam,  these  paint- 
ings are  not  on  trial.  It  is  the  visitors  who 
are  on  trial." 

And  each  one  of  us  is  greatly  on  trial 
as  we  go  up  and  down  our  world-school- 
house.  Why,  if  we  had  eyes  to  see,  we 
should  agree  with  Whitman  that  "  a  mouse 
is  miracle  enough  to  stagger  sextillions  of 
infidels."  Or  is  it  just  because  of  its  very 
miraculousness  that  some  of  us  are  so  heart- 
ily afraid  of  the  little  creature  ?  If  we  had 
eyes  to  see,  we  should  confound  the  real 
estate  dealer  by  saying:  "  The  land  is  yours, 
the  landscape  is  mine."  If  we  had  eyes  to 
see  we  should  talk  less  of  Italian  sunsets, 
and  be  often  enchanted  by  those  to  be  seen 
from  the  comer  of  Seventh  avenue  and  St. 
John's  place.  For  it  is  forever  true  that 
"  though  we  travel  the  world  over  in  search 
of  the  beautiful  we  must  carry  it  with  us, 
or  we  find  it  not." 

One  night  my  boy  asked  me  how  much 
gold  there  was  away  up  in  the  golden  stars. 
Trying  to  make  him  understand,  I  said, 
"  Put  your  shoe  down  in  the  dirt."  After 
the  child  had  done  as  I  tc^d  him^  I  contin- 
ued: "Now  lift  your  shoe,  look  at  it,  and 
you  will  see  the  very  stuff  out  of  which  the 
stars,  those  golden  holes  bored  in  the  floor 
of  heaven,  are  made,  my  boy."  Ah,  yes! 
the  dirt  in  our  backyards  is  every  whit  as 
golden  as  that  which  glows  in  the  spaces. 
The  dust  the  vacuum  cleaner  extracts  from 
our  carpets  is  the  very  same  out  of  which 
rainbows  are  wrought  and  cloud-palaces  are 
built.  A  thing  of  beauty  is  indeed  a  joy 
forever,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  ages  is  to 
think  that  it  requires  distance  to  lend  it 
enchantment.  The  soul  that  finds  no  love- 
liness in  this  world  will  gowk  blind  as  a 
bat  through  streets  of  shining  gold,  though 
harpers  harping  with  their  harps  should 
serenade  him  every  step  of  the  way.  John 
sinks  his  diamond  drill  of  truth  into  awful 
deeps  when  he  says:  "He  that  loveth  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen  cannot  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen."  As  the  far- 
away lover  is  a  delusion,  a  snare,  a  myth,  a 
fog- bank,  so  the  soul  that  discovers  no  strip 
of  beauty,  no  stretch  of  loveliness,  no  glint 
and  no  gleam  in  the  world's  dustv  every- 
dayness,  is  being  ingloriously  defrauded  of 
one  of  the  highest  and  holiest  privileges  of 
life  And  the  great  Master  and  Lord  of  all 
i?  still  saying.  "  Go  ye  and  learn  what  this 
meaneth — ^that  the  world  is  full  of  wonder, 
full  of  love,  full  of  beauty ;  here  a  bird  that 
wings  and  sings,  yonder  a  star  that  shines 
and  wheels ;  here  a  lily  that  holds  the  kisses 
of  dewdrops  in  its  unsoiled  whiteness,  yon- 
der the  sun  that  shines  upon  the  evil  and 
the  good.  Be  clean-hearted,  clean-handed, 
and  clean-tongued,  and  you  shall  see  God." 
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II— LIFE  OUR  TBACHER. 


With  much  interest  and  pleasure,  we  have 
been  witnessing  the  recent  transfer  of 
paintings  of  the  old  masters  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New.  The  older  civilizations 
have  much  to  teach  the  republic  in  many 
things — and  there  is  no  more  thrilling  spec- 
tacle going  on  before  our  eyes  today  than 
•he  eagerness  with  which  all  the  nations  are 
learning  from  each  other — ^but  especially 
in  art.  We  have  been  so  busy  tunnelling 
mountains,  channeling  rivers  into  desert 
places,  threading  the  continent  with  a 
patchwork  of  steel  rails,  and  throwing  sky- 
scrapers at  the  stars  that  we  have  not  real- 
ized the  national  artistic  development  which 
is  yet  to  be  ours.  While  we  are  going  by 
thousands  every  year  to  visit  the  older  civ- 
ilizations, they  are  not  so  unneighborly  as 
not  to  return  the  call,  and  our  American 
gold  is  bringing  over  some  pictures  which 
will  return  thither  no  more  forever! 

Still  Mr.  Morgan's  paintings  are  not  the 
only  gift  the  Old  World  is  making  us.  A 
great  picture  is  great,  but  a  great  man  is 
greater.  A  masterpiece  is  the  conception 
of  a  genius  dressed  up  in  glowing  colors; 
but  God's  masterpiece  is  a  flesh-and-blood 
man — of  thought,  vision  and  character  vi- 
tally compact.  And  that  is  why  I  heartily 
rejoice  in  Harvard  University's  kidnapping 
of  Professor  Rudolph  Eucken  of  Jena.  In 
his  understanding  and  grasp  of  the  great 
problems  of  life  he  is  perhaps  without  a 
peer  in  the  world.  And  this  is  one  of  his 
clean,  clear-cut,  profound  statements: 
'*  Amid  all  that  is  problematic  this  at  least 
is  certain — our  life  is  no  empty  surface- 
dallying.  Something  momentuously  signifi- 
cant is  going  forward  in  it,  a  movement 
with  which  we  ourselves  have  much  to  do, 
the  direction  of  which  we  are  quite  well 
able  to  gauge."  So,  life — ^this  strange, 
wonderful,  many-colored,  many-toned  some- 
thing named  Human  Life — is  our  Teacher. 
Sometimes  the  teacher's  face  is  severe, 
sometimes  it  kindles  with  holy  rapture, 
sometimes  it  is  clothed  with  a  sphinx-like 
silence.  "  To  me  the  ways  of  life  are  past 
finding  out,"  a  great  man  recently  wrote 
me.  And  yet,  as  Professor  Royce  reminds 
us,  it  is  only  under  the  guidance  of  this  un- 
failing teacher  that  we  commence  to  "  look 
for  the  whole  of  ourselves."  Man's  su- 
preme find  is  himself;  for  in  finding  his 
true  self  he  must  find  the  God  who  made 
him. 

To  find  life's  meaning,  we  must  be 
grandly  true  to  life.  In  one  of  his  pene- 
trating moods,  Henrv  Mills  Alden  wrote: 
*'  Love  never  denied  Death,  and  Death  will 
not  deny  Love."  And  I  want  to  add:  Life 
which   is  the   ancestor  of  both   Love   and 


Death,  will  never  deny  either,  so  long  as 
they  are  loyal  to  Life;  and  they  bothbeloof 
to  Life,  too,  because  all  things  are  ours,  and 
we  are  Christ's,  and  He  is  the  Lord  of  Life! 
Is  not  our  teacher  Life  constantly  rembdr 
ing  us  that,  though  it  is  a  great  thing  to  p 
through  college,  it  is  a  greater  tUsg  to 
have  college  go  through  us  ?  And  dL  is 
only  possible  as  we  traverse  the  windia; 
vistas  of  life  itself,  which  offers  a  gcneras 
sphere  for  exercising  all  the  talents  «c 
faithfully  add  to  those  of  native  eodof- 
ment. 

Are  we  following  our  Teacher?  Arew 
mastering  the  lessons  he  assigns?  If  ao, 
we  shall  attain  unto  the  wisdom  of  the  vise, 
we  shall  ascend  the  holy  hill  where  M 
the  nobly  great.  For  "  he  that  heaifanedi 
to  the  reproof  of  life  shall  abide  anao^ 
the  wise."  Are  we  not  in  danger  of  orer- 
emphasizing  the  complexity  of  life  in  oar 
time  ?  We  are  seriously  tempted  to  aBw 
the  tornado  to  buzz  and  bustle  to  blow  0 
up  against  the  edge  of  reality  only,  insteni 
of  invading  its  inmost  heart.  We  need  to 
remember  that,  in  all  times,  the  tnie  vA 
lofty  souls  have  ever  found  a  sweet  simpfit 
itv  nestling  within  the  deepest  heart  of  coc- 
piexity.  And  our  G)ncord  seer  is  still  call- 
ing to  us  from  under  his  noble  trees:  "To 
the  poet,  to  the  philosopher,  to  the  saint,  d 
things  are  friendly  and  sacred,  all  cyoti 
profitable,  all  days  holy,  all  men  dinnt 
For  the  eye  is  fastened  in  the  life,  vA 
slights  the  circumstance.  Every  cheiniol 
substance,  every  plant,  every  animal  in  is 
growth,  teaches  the  unity  of  cause,  ife 
variety  of  appearance.  .  .  .  Nature  is » 
endless  combination  and  repetition  of  aTffT 
few  laws.  She  htuns  the  old  wefl-kn(m« 
air  through  innumerable  variations."  Isrt 
not  for  us,  therefore,  to  listen  to  the  tunft 
the  variations.  Life  is  ever  playinf-<» 
undertones  as  well  as  the  overtones,  w 
minors  as  well  as  the  majors?  Mcndd-  j 
sohn  once  wrote  to  his  sister:  "I  never  sec 
an  ocean  or  a  mountain,  a  bird  or  a  hmMfl,  , 
that  it  does  not  cry  to  me :  '  Turn  me  ffltt  , 
music ;  play  me  on  the  org^n.' "  And  is  »< 
our  teacher,  Life,  calling  unto  us  to  do  w  | 
same.  Arnold  of  Rugby  confessed:  »  \ 
ever  I  could  receive  a  new  boy  from  flis 
father  without  emotion.  I  should  think  it 
was  high  time  to  be  off."  So  should  wc 
stand  related  to  the  precious  gifts  of  ufe 
Then  shall  our  days  and  years  he  Wended 
into  spiritual  taoestries.  into  Christian  svfl- 
ohonies.  Asked  how  long  it  took  hira  to 
paint  a  certain  nicture.  Sir  Joshua  Rej- 
nolds  answered :  "  All  my  life,  sir."  In  hu 
old  age,  a  woman  inquired  of  Alexandtf 
Dumas  how  he  had  grown  old  so  ^^ 
f ullv.  "  By  giving  my  entire  time  to  it. 
madam !"  was  the  sententious  reply. 
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III — CHABACTER   OUR  DIPLOMA. 


But  if  the  world  is  our  school  house  and 
life  our  teacher,  character  is  our  diploma. 
In  its  deeper  implications,  character  is  what 
Lotze  calls  "  the  capacity  of  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  infinite."  Lawrence  Oliphant 
means  character  when  he  says:  "Moral 
truth  cannot  be  discovered  by  a  bad  man." 
Brierly  is  thinking  of  character  when  he 
writes :  "  We  require  a  certain  inner  height 
to  discern  life's  greatest  secret."  Bunsen 
was  speaking  of  character  when  he  said: 
"  Gladstone  is  the  first  man  in  England  as 
to  intellectual  power,  and  he  has  heard 
higher  tones  than  anyone  else  in  the  land." 
The  American  philosopher  is  praising  char- 
acter when  he  says :  "  The  sweetest  music 
is  not  in  the  oratorio,  but  in  the  Human 
voice  when  it  speaks  from  its  instant  life 
tones  of  tenderness,  truth  or  courage."  Ac- 
cording to  Rothe,  the  universe  exists  for 
the  development  of  spiritual  personality,  by 
the  conflict  of  free  will  with  circumstances, 
in  all  worlds.  Whether  the  German's  gen- 
eralization be  right  or  wrong,  we  do  know 
that  the  soul  that  has  in.  its  inmost  deep 
the  shine  of  Christ-begotten  illuminations 
is  unafraid  of  cosmic  weathers.  In  some 
sections  of  sunny  Italy,  you  know,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  a  bride  to  make  what  is  known 
as  her  fragrant  pillow.  Into  this  silken  bag 
she  puts  the  sweetest  flowers.  Year  by 
year,  as  time  flows  on,  she  adds  to  them. 
And  when,  soon  or  late,  she  lies  in  her 
coflin,  the  fragrant  pillow,  wrought  of 
flowers  gathered  through  the  bright  and 
stormful  years,  is  placed  under  her  quiet 
head.  Oh,  what  is  character — the  soul's 
diploma — ^but  life's  perfumed  pillow? 
More  ethereal  than  ether,  more  elusive  than 
odor,  yet  character  is  more  powerful  than 
radium,  more  pervasive  than  oxygen,  more 
durable  than  the   stars! 

Going  about  our  schoolhouse  and  learn- 
ing the  lessons  of  our  teacher  we  shall  daily 
receive  holy  compensations,  heavenly  en- 
richments, beautiful  surprises.  Alice  Free- 
man Palmer  one  day  told  a  friend  how  her 
husband,  Professor  George  H.  Palmer,  sur- 
prised her,  on  their  wedding  anniversary, 
with  a  "great  shining  opal  ring,  set  round 
with  diamonds."  One  evening,  four  months 
before,  they  were  strolling  along  a  street  in 
Paris.  Coming  to  a  jeweler's  fascinating 
windows,  they  discovered  this  opal  ring, 
with  its- tints  of  green  and  gold,  richer  and 
deeper  than  they  had  ever  seen  before. 
Mrs.  Palmer  said:  "We  looked  at  it  with 
delight,  and  often  afterwards  searched  for 
It,  but  could  never  find  it  again.  Fancy 
how  my  breath  was  taken  away,  when 
just  now  that  identical  ring  was  put  on  my 
finger!    That  base  deceiver  has  helped  me 


look  for  it  many  a  time  after  it  was  safely 
hidden  in  his  pocket.  And  now  here  it  is, 
with  the  splendor  of  the  sun  at  its  heart, 
and  changing  into  fresh  beauty  whenever 
I  look  at  it.  That  dear  friend,  is  like  mar- 
ried life,  isn't  it?  All  things  made  new 
every  morning  and  evening." 

And,  my  friends,  if  we  are  true  our 
teacher.  Life,  will  ever  bring  noble  sur- 
prises, the  fine  stuff  of  Christlike  character, 
to  us— great  flashing  opals  of  the  spirit— if 
we  follow  with  listening,  obedient  souls  to 
the  fair  tablelands  whither  He  guides. 
Abiding  upon  those  majestic  heights  we 
shall  realize,  with  Channing,  that  life  is  a 
gift  which  acquires  greater  value  every 
day.  In  accordance  with  Christ's  voice  we 
shall  learn  that  mercy  is  greater  than  sac- 
rifice, that  truth  is  more  wonderful  than 
fiction,  that  the  reality  surpasses  the  dream, 
that  goodness  is  superior  to  greatness  and 
that  love  will  outshine  brilliance  in  the  day 
of  days.  Oh,  glorious  Schoolhouse,  mar- 
velous Teacher,  unfading  Diploma!  It  is 
great  to  dream,  greater  to  do,  greatest  of 
all  to  be,  and,  therefore,  let  this  be  our 
canticle  of  character: 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which 
is  symboled  is  greater; 

Vast  to  create  and  uphold,  but  vaster  the  in- 
ward creator. 

Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of 
the  gift  stands  the  giving; 

Back  of  the  hands  that  receive  thrill  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  of  receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  it  out- 
done by  the  doing; 

The  heart  of  the  woer  is  warm,  but  warmer 
the  heart  of  the  wooing; 

And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and 
up  from  the  heights  where  those  shine. 

Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and 
the  essence  of  life  is  divine. 


THE  TITANIC  HORROR. 


COL.   ARCHIBALD   GRACIE  TELLS   A  THRILLING 

STORY. 


THE  dead  number  nearly  1,650,  of  whom 
156  were  women  and  children.  Col. 
Archibald  Gracie,  U.  S.  A.,  who  jumped 
from  the  topmost  deck  of  the  Titanic  as 
she  sank  and  swam  about  until  he  found  a 
cork-like  raft  and  then  helped  rescue  others 
who  had  jumped  into  the  water,  makes  this 
statement. 

"The  Titanic  was  struck  by  the  berg  on 
her  port  side.  She  was  ripped  from  near 
the  middle  boat  to  the  bow,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  can  opener  opening  a  box  of  sar- 
dines.   The   buttons   were   pressed   imme- 
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diately  and  the  compartments  closed  as  far 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The 
interval  between  the  collision  and  the  sink- 
iing  of  the  ship  was  two  hours  and  twenty 
miijiuteSy  timed  by  my  watch,  which  lay 
open  on  the  dresser.  The  watch  stopped  at 
2:22  a.  m.,  when  I  jumped  into  the  water. 
I  was  awakened  in  my  cabin  at  midnight. 

**  After  sinking  with  the  ship  it  appeared 
to  me  as  if  I  were  propelled  by  some  great 
force  through  the  water.  This  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  explosions  under  the 
water.  I  recall  that  I  was  most  fearful  of 
being  boiled  to  death.  The  second  officer, 
who  was  on  the  top  deck  told  me  that  he 
had  a  similar  experience.  Innumerable 
thoughts  of  a  personal  nature,  relating  to 
mental  telepathy,  flashed  through  my  brain. 
I  thought  of  those  at  home,  as  if  my  spirit 
might  go  to  them  and  say  good-by  forever, 
for  a  similar  experience  in  days  gone  by 
had  occurred  in  the  history  of  a  member 
of  my  wife's  family,  and  she  was  even 
awake  that  night,  tortured  with  presenti- 
ments. 

"Again  and  again  I  prayed  for  deliver- 
ance, although  I  felt  sure  that  the  end  had 
oome.  My  greatest  difficulty  was  in  hold- 
ing my  breath  until  I  came  to  the  surface, 
for  I  knew  that  once  I  inhaled  water  I 
would  suffocate.  Under  the  water  I  struck 
out  with  all  my  strength.  I  reached  the  sur- 
face after  a  time  that  seemed  unending. 
There  was  nothing  in  sight  save  the  ice 
which  dotted  the  ocean,  and  a  large  field 
of  wreckage.  There  were  dying  men  and 
women  all  about  me,  groaning  and  crying 
piteously.  The  second  officer  and  J.  B. 
Thayer,  Jr.,  who  were  swimming  near,  tald 
me  that  just  before  my  head  appeared  above 
the  water  one  of  the  Titanic's  funnels  sep- 
arated and  fell  apart  near  me,  scattering 
the  bodies  in  the  water. 

"  I  saw  wreckage  everywhere.  All  that 
came  within  my  reach  I  clung  to.  A  great 
crate-like  block  of  wood  floated  within  my 
grasp  and  I  grabbed  it.  It  seemed  to  be 
sufficiently  large  to  keep  me  afloat.  At  this 
moment,  however,  I  saw  an  overturned  boat 
a  short  distance  away,  and  swam  to  it.  I 
caught  the  arm  of  a  man  who  grasped  it, 
threw  my  leg  over  the  boat  and  rested  on  it. 
On  this  raft — it  was  really  a  collapsible 
boat,  that  was  called  a  raft — there  were 
already  lying  more  than  twenty  men  who 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  Titanic's  crew. 
Two  men,  one  in  the  bow,  and  the  other  in 
the  stem,  propelled  us  through  the  wreck- 
age with  pieces  of  wood  which  answered 
for  oars.  Presently  the  raft  became  so  full 
that  it  seemed  she  would  sink  if  more  came 
aboard,  and  the  crew  for  self-preservation 
had  to   refuse   to  permit  others  to   climb 


aboard.  This  was  at  once  the  most  pathedc 
and  the  most  horrible  scene  of  alL  Tiae 
piteous  cries  of  those  around  us  still  rii^ 
in  my  ears.  I  will  remember  them  to  mj 
dying  day.  • '  Hold  on  to  what  you  have  old 
boy,'  we  shouted  to  each  man  who  tried 
to  get  aboard.  'One  more  of  you  aboard 
wotdd  sink  us  all.'  And  many  whom  ve 
refused  answered,  as  they  went  to  tlxir 
death :  '  Good  luck  and  God  bless  yoo.' 

"  All  the  time  we  were  buoyed  and  sus- 
tained by  hope  for  rescue.  We  saw  lights 
particularly  in  front,  where  green  ligbb 
shone  and  rockets  were  fired  in  the  air. 
We  learned  later  that  the  lights  and  tk 
rockets  came  from  one  of  the  Titanic's  fife- 
boats.  And  so  we  passed  the  nigfat-Hritk 
the  waves  washing  over  us  and  the  raft 
buried  deep  in  the  water,  under  our  feet 

"  Did  we  pray  ?  Through  all  that  tsM 
night  there  was  not  a  moment  that  osr 
prayers  did  not  rise  above  the  waves.  Men 
who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  long  ago  bam 
to  address  their  Creator  recalled  the  prayen 
of  their  childhood  and  murmured  them  over 
and  over  again.  We  said  the  Lord's  prayer 
again  and  again  together. 

"  Long  before  light  we  stood  in  coltmiss, 
two  deep,  back  to  back,  balancing'  ourselTcs. 
fearful  to  move  lest  the  delicate  balance 
should  be  disturbed  and  all  of  us  throvii 
again  into  the  water.  We  w^ere  standiog 
and  were  content  to  stand  and  pray,  knov- 
ing  that  in  that  alone  lay  our  hope  he 
rescue.  The  hand  of  God  seemed  to  hare 
soothed  the  sea  and  it  was  calm. 

"  An  age  seemed  to  have  passed  when  at 
first  saw  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  Car- 
pathia  on  the  horizon.  We  knew  her  and 
recognized  her  as  our  rescuer.  The  Mar- 
coni operator— one  of  the  thirty-five  on  tbe 
raft — confirmed  our  hopes  by  sajring  tiat 
he,  too,  knew  that  it  was  the  Carpathb. 
While  we  looked,  some  one  whispered  thai 
there  was  also  a  ship  behind  us.  We  dared 
not  turn  about  to  look,  so  fearful  were  we 
that  it  would  disturb  the  balance.  Tk 
second  officer  finally  ordered  one  man  to 
loc^  behind  while  the  others  stayed  stiH 
The  slipping  of  one  man  would  have  meant 
the  death,  probably,  of  all  of  us.  The  man 
who  looked  passed  the  word  that  there  was 
no  ship  behind.  When  the  day  broke,  four 
of  the  Titanic's  life-boats  were  seen  00  oar 
port  side.  The  second  officer  blew  his 
whistle  to  call  attention  to  our  precarioos 
condition,  and  the  head  life-boat,  towinK 
another,  came  to  our  help.  The  transfer, 
fraught  with  peril,  followed.  The  sccood 
officer  was  the  last  man  off  the  raft  Jost 
before  he  left  it,  he  lifted  into  the  boat  tk 
body  of  a  sailor  who  had  died  of  cold  and 
exposure  as  we  prayed." 
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AT  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Pennsylvania  Educational 
Association,  heads  of  the  departments  and 
round  tables,  and  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  held  Saturday,  May 
4th,  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  Dr.  J.  G.  Becht,  president  of  the 
Association  in  the  chair,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  next  session  in  Harrisburg  Decem- 
ber 26,  27  and  28.  It  will  convene  on 
Thursday  morning  for  a  two-and-a-half 
days'  session.  There  was  a  full  attendance, 
and  program,  speakers  and  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  program  were  considered. 
Everybody  is  interested.  There  will  be  a 
jfood  meeting  in  December. 

On  Thursday,  April  4th,  the  Indian 
■School  at  Carlisle  held  a  most  unique  Com- 
inencement.  The  graduates  illustrated  the 
handicrafts  by  actual  work  on  the  platform 
whilst  one  of  them  described  the  processes 
of  the  laundry,  the  poultry  yard,  the  black- 
•smith  shop  and  the  garden.  The  speakers 
evinced  a  masterful  acquaintance  with  the 
things  they  were  talking  about — an  asser- 
tion that  can  not  be  made  of  the  average 
'Commencement  orator.  The  music  was 
very  fine.  At  a  former  commencement 
General  Miles  was  the  orator.  This  time 
the  GenercU  Blacksmith  was  the  most  elo- 
quent speaker.  One  general  was  absent, 
Jiamely,  general  apathy.  There  was  not  a 
trace  of  idleness  or  laziness  visible  any- 
where. Addresses  were  also  delivered  by 
Gov.  Tener,  Henry  Houck  and  others. 

Many  graduates  of  the  Carlisle  School 
liave  gone  into  the  service  of  the  Indian 
Bureau.  It  is  said  that  more  than  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  Indians  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  government  are  graduates  of 
the  School  at  Carlisle.  The  day  may  come 
when  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
AflFairs  will  belong  to  the  race  that  occu- 
pied this  continent  when  America  was 
discovered.  

By  a  vote  of  four  to  three  the  State 
Supreme  Court  in  Philadelphia,  May  6th, 
refused  to  declare  unconstitutional  the 
'School  code  passed  by  the  Legislataure  last 
•session.  The  majority  opinion  which  was 
written  by  Justice  Van  Moschzisker,  and 
•concurred  in  by  Chief  Justicee  Fell  and 
Juctices  Potter  and  Elkin,  holds  that,  as  a 


whole,  the  code  is  constitutional,  but  that 
the  only  matters  before  the  court  were  the 
powers  of  and  the  limitation  upon  school 
authorities  in  districts  of  the  first  class  to 
raise  money  and  contract  for  the  erection 
of  school  houses.  The  majority  holds  that 
the  section  in  the  code  providmg  for  this 
is  valid.  The  majority  of  the  court  holds 
that  the  constitutionality  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  code  can  be  determined 
from  time  to  time  as  cases  arise  involving 
the  validity  of  its  different  provisions. 
The  majority  admits  that  sections  of  the 
code  may  be  open  to  criticism.  In  discuss- 
ing the  classification  of  school  districts 
made  by  the  code  the  majority  holds  that 
the  subject  was  one  for  the  Legislature 
and  ''that  no  court  should  set  up  its  idea 
of  the  necessity  for  or  the  reasonableness 
of  a  scheme  of  classification."  The  case 
came  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  Allegheny 
county.  

Schuylkill  County  lost  another  of  its 
leading  Educators  in  the  death  of  Supt. 
W.  C.  Estler,  of  Ashland.  He  was  confined 
to  his  home  by  illness  since  the  nth  of  last 
November  and  passed  away  at  the  noon 
hour  on  the  first  day  of  April.  He  was 
born  in  Chester  county,  and  graduated 
from  the  Millersville  State  Normal  School 
in  1878.  The  following  year  he  went  to 
Ashland  and  was  connected  with  the  schools 
of  that  place  a  third  of  a  century,  serving 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  since 
1889.  He  was  an  efficient  executive,  a  good 
thinker,  a  warm  friend  and  a  highly  re- 
spected citizen.     

Slang  has  made  such  inroads  into  the 
English  of  the  college  girl  that  drastic 
measures  to  prevent  its  employment  are 
to  be  inaugurated  at  Wellesley  College.  A 
nominal  fine  is  to  be  levied  *on  all  Wellesley 
girls  who  are  caught  using  slang,  the  sum 
thus  obtained  to  go  to  the  student  govern- 
ment building  fund.  A  "scream"  stands 
for  anything  that  is  farcical.  One  is  "  lah- 
di-dah  "  when  she  is  dressed  or  "  dolled " 
up.  Humor  is  fine,  but  the  fun  that  runs  so 
much  to  vulgarity  is  low-grade. 

Says  the  West  Chester  Local  News: 
"Dr.  J.  George  Becht,  the  new  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  As- 
sociation, is  the  fourth  man  from  West 
Chester  to  be  chosen  to  that  office.  While 
not  a  native  of  this  county,  nor  at  pres- 
ent a  resident,  he  is  claimed  because  he 
lived  here  seven  years  ago  and  was  an 
instructor  in  the  State  Normal  School. 
He  served  as  an  Elder  in  the  Westminster 
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Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Becht  came  here 
from  Lycoming  county,  where  he  resigned 
his  office  as  County  Superintendent  to  ac- 
cept a  chair  at  the  Normal  School,  and  he 
resigned  here  in  order  to  accept  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Clarion  State  Normal 
School,  which  he  held  until  made  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Years 
ago  W.  W.  Woodruff,  ex-County  Superin- 
tendent, was  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association.  More  re- 
cently Dr.  George  Morris  Philips,  principal 
of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School, 
held  that  office  and  later  came  Supt.  Addi- 
son L.  Jones.  There  is  more  good  material 
in  this  county,  available  when  needed." 

Mr.  Russel  Hinman,  one  of  its  directors, 
and  chief  of  the  editorial  department  of  the 
American  Book  Company  died  April  28th. 
He  was  with  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Com- 
pany from  1878,  until  the  formation  of  the 
American  Book  Company  in  1890,  when  he 
came  to  New  York,  assuming  a  responsible 
position  in  the  editorial  department.  He 
subsequently  became  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany, and  tor  some  years  has  been  editor  in 
chief.  Mr.  Hinman  was  widely  known  for 
his  geographical  work,  and  not  only  his 
close  business  associates,  but  authors  and 
educatcft-s  generally  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  were  always  impressed  with  his 
scientific  attainments,  his  broad  knowledge, 
his  indomitable  energy,  and  intense  appli- 
cation and  devotion  to  his  profession  and 
to  the  interests  of  the  business. 


THE  TITANIC  DISASTER. 


Dr.  McFarland,  professor  of  botany  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  says  that 
the  depletion  of  the  mountains  of  the  state 
of  rhododendrons  for  commercial  purposes 
is  a  calamity.  In  his  opinion  the  blooming 
rhododendrons  in  Pennsylvania  are  a  dis- 
tinctive floral  feature  of  the  State.  He 
says,  this  State  has  more  of  the  brilliant 
shrubs  growing  in  it  than  any  other  in  the 
Union.  The  depletion  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  rhododendrons  bloom  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  nurserymen  disregard 
nature  for  commercial  gain.  Without  any 
consideration  for  the  land  they  spoil,  they 
gather  the  rhododendrons  and  market  them 
by  wholesale.  So  great  has  this  evil  be- 
come in  other  States,  that  societies  for  the 
protection  of  the  wild  flowers  have  been 
formed.  In  New  York  the  Wild  Flower 
Preservation  Society  looks  after  the  rhodo- 
dendrons as  well  as  other  wild  flowers,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  pamphlets  and  addresses  by 
botanists,  has  done  much  to  keep  the  fields 
from  being  depleted.  He  is  in  favor  of  the 
formation  of  organizations  of  a  similar 
character  in  this  State.  Protect  the  wild 
flowers,  before  it  is  too  late. 


THE  story  of  the  loss  of  the  Titanic  00 
her  maiden  voyage,  because  of  col- 
lision with  an  iceberg  when  going  with 
reckless  speed  in  dangerous  waters,  has 
shocked  the  world,  stirring  the  nations  as 
no  other  marine  disaster  has  ever  done.  A 
morning  paper  under  the  heading,  ''Gftii 
Liner  Titanic  Nearing  New  York,**  has  this 
to  say  of  the  ship: 

**  Breasting  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  a  speed  of  21  knots  an  hour,  rap- 
idly nearing  the  coast  of  this  country  for 
the  first  time,  is  the  gigantic  Titanic,  the 
largest  ocean  liner  afloat.  She  left  Soaih- 
ampton  Thursday,  and  is  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive in  New  York  Wednesday.  Many  woo- 
derful  innovations  have  been  made  a  paxt 
of  this  new  leviathan  of  the  Wiiite  Star 
Line.  Chief  of  these  is  the  private  prom- 
enades in  connection  with  some  of  the 
splendid  suites.  She  goes  a  step  farther 
than  some  of  the  other  ocean  steamship& 
in  this  respect,  giving  a  privacy  equal  to  a 
home.  The  Titanic  has  a  displacement  of 
66,000  tons,  and  a  gross  register  of  4632S 
tons.  She  is  882  feet  in  length  and  has  a 
breadth  of  92  feet.  Over  the  boat  deck  she 
spans  94  feet  from  rail  to  rail.  Her  four 
great  funnels  rise  81  feet  above  the  top 
deck;  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
smokestacks  to  the  keel  is  175  feet.  There 
are  11  steel  decks  and  15  watertight  bulk- 
heads, making  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
liner  to  sink.  She  is  equipped  with  com- 
bination turbine  and  reciprocating  engines 
of  50,000  horsepower.  She  is  driven  by 
triple  screws,  and  is  capable  of  developing 
a  speed  of  close  to  22  knots.  The  passen- 
ger-carrying capacity  of  the  liner  is  2500, 
with  a  crew  of  890.  Each  anchor  weighs 
155^  tons,  each  link  of  the  anchor  cable 
175  poimds.  The  rudder  weighs  100  tons. 
In  constructing  the  liner  3,000,000  rivets 
were  used,  with  a  total  weight  of  1200  tons. 
The  wing  propellers  each  weigh  38  tons, 
and  the  center  propeller  22  tons.  The  side- 
lights carried  by  the  Titanic  number  220a 
A  swimming  pool,  squash  racket  court  and 
gymnasium  are  close  together  on  a  lower 
deck,  from  which  elevators  carry  passen- 
gers to  the  upper  promenades.  The  main 
dining  room  seats  600,  and  the  restaurant 
provides  meals  for  those  who  do  not  care 
for  the  regular  dining  course.  The  sifc 
of  the  staterooms  is  unusual.  They  ranife 
in  height  from  8  feet  to  gl4  feet  and  some 
of  the  two-berth  cabins  are  17  by  io^4  feet 
in  size.  There  are  a  great  many  single 
berth  cabins." 

And   she   lies   two  miles   down,   at   the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 
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SHOULD  KNOW  TRUTH. 


Dean  Hall,  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, had  a  three-days'  campaign  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  discussion  of  the  sex 
problem.  He  talked  frankly  to  a  thousand 
or  more  students  of  the  Northeast  Manual 
Training  High  School,  showing  the  results 
of  careless  and  dissolute  habits,  warning 
them  how  to  conduct  themselves  to  achieve 
strong  vigorous  manhood.  He  expressed 
approval  of  manual  training  as  developing 
a  boy  along  right  lines.  In  closing,  he  said 
that  he  wanted,  above  all  else,  to  impress 
three  things  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  those  things  were  clean  living,  strenu- 
ous living  and  chivalrous  living.  These,  he 
declared,  will  bring  health,  success  and 
happiness. 

In  an  address  to  clergymen,  "as  fathers 
and  leaders  of  their  congregations,"  he 
advised  that  ministers  arrange  separate 
meetings  of  fathers  and  mothers  along  the 
line  of  his  campaign  and  interest  young 
people  in  church  work.  In  this  connection 
he  gave  enthusiastic  indorsement  to  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  as  following  out  the 
latest  and  best  ideas  of  boy  psychology. 
Doctor  Hall  also  addressed  meetings  at  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  a  workmen's  meetin^f 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  yards  and  a 
mothers'  meeting  at  3 130  p.  m.  at  the  Cen- 
tral Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

In  one  of  these  lectures  when  Dr.  Hall 
was  telling  the  boys  how  to  conduct  their 
lives  in  order  to  grow  into  men  strong  in 
bone,  brawn  and  brain  one  boy  was  led 
quietly  from  the  room  by  another  student. 
A  few  minutes  later  when  the  speaker  com- 
mented upon  habits  the  other  three  boys 
were  taken  out,  one  or  two  of  them  so  weak 
that  they  were  carried.  The  incident 
caused  little  disturbance  in  the  auditorium, 
but  among  the  medical  men  it  attracted 
much  attention,  some  declaring  this  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  psychological 
incidents  they  have  ever  known  in  Uieir 
experience,  the  theory  being  that  the  boys 
were  overcome  at  the  gravity  of  the  idea 
which  was  so  suddenly  advanced  to  them, 
of  which  they  knew  little  or  nothing. 

The  meeting  for  mothers  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  and 
School  League.  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice, 
president  of  the  league,  presided.  Dr.  Hall 
at  this  meeting  made  a  specialty  on  the 
training  of  children  at  home. 

"Commonly  we  hear  the  assertion  that 
the  innocence  of  the  young  daughter  must 
not  be  encroached  upon,"  he  said.  "All 
will  say  that  it  would  be  entirely  wrong"  to 
dertroy  the  innocence  of  the  young  girl, 
but  innocence  certainly  makes  her  an  '  easy 


mark,'  when  she  goes  out  into  the  world 
either  socially  or  to  work.  I  would  advo- 
cate the  supplementing  of  that  innocence 
with  sound,  solid,  cold  facts.  Education 
only  can  cure  social  wrongdoing.  Regula- 
tion and  legislation  is  merely  the  fringe. 
No  one  can  accomplish  this  education  of 
children  along  these  lines  better  than  the 
mother  in  the  home." 


CHICAGO  MEETING. 


THE  fiftieth  convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  be  held 
in  Chicago,  July  6th  to  12th.  The  pro- 
grammes of  the  general  sessions,  and  of 
the  numerous  departments  have  been  care- 
fully prepared.  In  accordance  with  an 
established  custom,  Sunday,  July  7th,  will 
be  observed  as  Educational  Sunday  by  a 
large  number  of  the  churches  of  Chicago, 
on  which  date  the  respective  pastors  will 
hold  special  services,  preaching  sermons  on 
educational  topics.  Since  the  convention 
week  begins  with  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Council  on  Saturday,  July  6th,  it 
is  confidently  hoped  and  expected  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  will  arrive 
in  Chicago  in  time  to  attend  these  Sunday 
services. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Forty- 
sixth  Annual  Convention  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  in  1908,  there  were  over  sixty 
churches  of  that  city  uniting  in  special  ser- 
vices on  Sunday.  These  were  highly  ap- 
preciated and  largely  attended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  who  had  especially 
planned  to  arrive  in  Cleveland  before  Edu- 
cational Sunday,  and  they  were  regarded  as 
not  less  valuable  and  interesting  by  the 
citizens  of  that  city.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Educational  Sunday  services  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  Fiftieth  Convention 
in  Chicago  on  July  7,  1912,  will  be  equally 
noteworthy. 

A  reception  to  President  Carroll  G. 
Pearse  and  all  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Art  Institute,  Michigan  Boulevard  at  the 
head  of  Adams  Street,  on  Monday  evening, 
July  8th.  All  the  educational  clubs  and 
associations  in  Chicago  will  unite  in  hold- 
ing this  reception,  to  which  all  members  of 
the  National  Education  Association  are 
cordially  invited. 

The  Trunk  Line  Passenger  Association 
authorizes  the  following  announcement: 
"One  and  one-half  first-class  limited  fare 
to  Trunk  Line  western  termini  plus  two 
cents  per  mile  in  each  direction  traveled 
therefrom  for  the  round  trip,  going  and 
returning  via  same  route  only.  Dates  of 
sale  and  other  details  to  be  announced  later. 
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The  tickets  issued  by  the  Trunk  Lines  will 
simply  require  stamping  by  agent  of  termi- 
nal lines  at  Chicago  to  make  them  good  for 
return  passage."  This  concession  will 
apply  from  all  points  in  Trunk  Line  Pas- 
senger Association  territory  east  of  Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  etc..  to  those  gate- 
ways. The  dates  of  sale  and  return  limits 
of  tickets  for  return  will  be  announced 
later. 

The  lines  of  the  Southeastern  Passenger 
Association  have  by  individual  action 
granted  a  rate  of  three  cents  per  mile,  plus 
25  cents,  for  the  round  trip  from  all  points 
in  the  territory  of  that  Association  up  to  the 
Ohio  River  gateways,  plus  the  fares  ten- 
dered from  those  gateways  by  the  Central 
Passenger  Association  lines,  which  fares 
are  on  the  basis  of  two  cents  per  mile  in 
each  direction.  The  dates  01  sale  will 
necessarily  correspond  to  the  dates  of  sale 
offered  by  the  lines  of  the  Central  Pas- 
senger Association  and  the  extension  of 
limit  for  return  will  also  necessarily  be 
controlled  by  the  extension  granted  by  the 
lines  of  that  Association.  The  steamship 
transportation  companies  on  Lake  Erie, 
Lake  Huron,  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan  will  grant  special  rates  of  one  and 
one-half  fare  for  the  round  trip. 


BURROWES   MEMORIAL  TABLET. 


THE  High  School  Alumni  Association 
of  Strasburg,  Lancaster  county,  on 
May  4th  unveiled  a  marble  tablet,  set  m  the 
east  end  of  Hull's  brick  house,  on  Main 
street,  east  of  the  Square,  recording  the 
fact  that  near  that  site  was  born,  November 
16,  1805,  the  late  Thomas  Hi  Burrowes, 
LL.D.,  twice  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  man  who, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  under 
Governor  Ritner,  really  organized  our  public 
school  system.  There  was  a  large  represen- 
tation of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society  present,  including  a  special  com- 
mittee and  nearlv  all  the  principal  officers; 
also  Henry  C.  Burrowes,  son  of  Dr.  Bur- 
rowes, and  his  children ;  Miss  Salome  Bur- 
rowes, a  daughter,  and  other  kinsfolk.  The 
school  children  and  teachers,  councils, 
school  board  and  many  representative  citi- 
zens of  Strasburg  were  present;  and  a 
number  of  Lancaster  people. 

Prof.  John  L.  Shroy,  of  Philadelphia, 
presided;  the  school  girl  pupils  sang  patri- 
otic airs ;  Rev.  Manifold  made  a  prayer,  and 
Mr.  Shroy  a  brief  address.  Hon.  W.  U. 
Hensel  made  a  presentation  speech  in  which 
he  touched  upon  the  good  work  progressing 
in  Lancaster  county  in  the  way  of  portraits, 
memorials  and  monuments  to  its  famous 


men  and  notable  historic  events.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  significance  of  Strasburg;  its 
location  being  almost  on  the  border  of  dK 
original  Huguenot-Calvinistic  setdoneot 
and  that  of  Uie  pioneer  German  Menooo- 
ites.  From  this  town  went  the  first  pofwdar 
memorial  to  the  Legislature  for  free 
schools  and  it  was  fitting  that  the  greit 
organizer  of  our  school  system  should  have 
been  born  here. 

He  sketched  the  Burrowes  ancestry  and 
referred  to  the  fact  that  there  was  stiD 
ticking  nearby  a  clock  of  the  elder  Bur- 
rowes' handiwork.  As  a  student,  bvyer 
and  politician,  legislator  and  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth.  Dr.  Burrowes  had  an 
active  and  useful  career.  His  chief  distinc- 
tion, however,  was  as  an  educator;  and  to 
this  especially  the  present  commemoratiaQ 
related.  He  was  twice  state  superinttfi- 
dent ;  originally  organized  the  work  of  the 
department,  drafted  the  Normal  School 
law,  founded  The  Pennsylvania  Sched 
Journal,  fashioned  the  system  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  school  and  g^ve  a  new  life 
to  Pennsylvania  State  College.  In  con- 
clusion Mr.  Hensel  said: 

"Though  his  life,  as  modem  longeTi^ 
goes,  was  not  prolonged,  it  was  crowded 
with  useful  activities.  If  the  talents  be 
possessed  had  been  exercised  in  any  one  of 
many  different  spheres  of  work,  success 
would  have  been  inevitable ;  and  there  were 
other  fields,  no  doubt,  in  which  he  cobM 
have  gleaned,  with  greater  personal  profit; 
but  what  he  lost  in  individual  advantaj^e  die 
commonwealth  gained.  To  him,  it  and  its 
people,  for  all  generations  to  come,  wOl 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  chant  to  his 
memory  a  hymn  of  praise. 

"  It  is  eminently  fit  that  this  town,  its 
people  and  its  schools  cherish  the  memorf 
and  permanendy  mark  the  birthplace  of  its 
most  noted  son.  It  has  been  the  rare  for* 
tune  of  Lancaster  county  that  from  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools  or  of  puhfi* 
instruction,  in  1857,  until  now,  of  the  seven 
persons  who  have  held  this  office,  first  and 
last,  four  have  been  citizens  of  Lancaster 
county,  and  during  the  fifty-five  years  of 
its  existence  there  were  only  nine  years  in 
which  it  was  occupied  by  any  other  ^ 
one  of  our  own  people.  Conspicuous  amocf 
these  incumbents  and  outnumbering  Doctor 
Burrowes  in  length  of  service,  tboo^ 
standing  in  the  same  rank  with  him  '^ 
eminent  usefulness,  was  the  late  Po^ 
James  P.  Wickersham.  Their  names,  witt 
that  of  the  venerable  and  beloved  M^ 
Caskey,  who  happily  still  abides  with  «ft 
form  a  trinity  in  an  educational  history  of 
our  commonwealth  that  no  other  coiffltf 
within  its  borders  can  show.  By  a  happf 
chance  the  family  of  Burrowes  and  Widccr- 
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sham  are  united  in  the  person  of  the  grand- 
daughter of  one,  who  is  the  wife  of  the 
grandson  of  the  other,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
especially  felicitous  that  I  should  present  to 
you  as  the  one  to  unveil  this  taolet,  Mrs. 
Marian  Burrowes  Wickersham." 

Mrs.  John  Wickersham,  a  granddaughter 
of  Dr.  Burrowes,  then  drew  the  cord  that 
held  the  flag  veiling  the  tablet  and  it  was 
displayed.  Mr.  Milton  H.  Ranck  accepted 
the  memorial  for  the  borough  in  a  brief 
but  impressive  speech  and  the  ceremonies 
closed  with  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 

In  the  evening  the  High  School  Alumni 
had  a  banquet  of  one  hundred  covers  in 
Massasoit  hall. 


ITEMS   FROM   REPORTS. 


AsicsTRONG. — Supt.  Patton :  We  have  had  a 
very  successful  season  of  local  institutes.  The 
Principals'  Rotmd  Table  met  at  Kittanning. 

Crawford.— Supt.  Blair:  The  fourteenth 
annual  session  of  Central  Penna.  Round  Table 
Conference,  including  twelve  counties,  was 
held  at  the  Central  State  Normal  School 
Seventy-five  prominent  educators,  including 
State  Supt.  Schaeffer,  were  present  and  took 
an  active  part. 

Cumberland. — Supt  Green:  Six  educational 
meetings  were  held  throughout  the  county 
during  the  month.  Commencement  exercises 
were  held  at  the  following  places:  South 
Middleton  township  high  school,  with  ten 
graduates,  and  in  Newton  township  with  three 
graduates.  The  speakers  at  the  respective 
places  were  Dr.  C.  H.  Gordinier  and  W.  S. 
Hertzog.  The  exercises  were  very  creditable, 
both  to  the  graduates  and  to  the  principals. 

Huntingdon.— Supt  Dell:  Successful  edu- 
cational meetings  were  held  in  Broad  Top 
City,  Spruce  Creek,  Wood,  and  Cromwell. 
We  had  a  farmers'  institute  in  Orbisonia. 
Our  people  are  very  enthusiastic  over  this 
work.  Meetings  were  also  held  in  Porter, 
Saltello  and  Jackson. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Mauser :  Our 
county  educational  association  held  a  success- 
ful meeting  in  Sunbury.  Nearly  200  teachers 
were  present  Many  interesting  questions 
were  discussed. 

Tioga. — ^Supt.  Retan:  Eighth  grade  exami- 
nations were  held  at  central  points  for  the 
pupils  of  the  rural  schools.  This  is  our  first 
year  for  such  examinations.  This  work  is  in 
line  with  the  state  course  of  study  which  we 
have  insisted  upon  in  our  schools. 

Union. — Supt  Spigelmyer:  Excellent  insti- 
tutes were  held  at  various  points  in  the 
County.  Teachers  generally  are  doing  very 
good  work.  Commencement  exercises  were 
held  in  Buffalo,  Kelly,  and  Hartley  townships. 
The  county  teachers'  association  met  at  New 
Berlin,  with  half  the  teachers  present.  The 
small  rural  school  is  becoming  a  great  ques- 
tion for  us.  Consolidation,  we  believe,  is  the 
only  solution.  Farmers*  clubs  are  being  or- 
^ized,  and  these  in  turn  will  help  the 
schools. 


Bradford  City. — Supt  Schermerhom :  Prof. 
Gortner,  of  the  Mansfield  Normal  School, 
gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  before  our 
teachers  and  students  on  **  The  School  and  the 
Home." 

Columbia. — Supt  Dodd:  The  superinten- 
dent and  teachers  with  the  aid  of  some  of  our 
patrons  have  caused  to  be  organized  a  Home 
and  School  League,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  bringing  of  the  parents  and  schools  closer 
together.  Also  through  visiting  committees 
we  hope  to  be  better  able  to  give  the  boys  and 
girls  what  they  most  need  both  at  home  and 
in  school.  The  organization  has  been  in 
operation  one  month  and  truancy  in  that 
month  fell  35  per  cent 

Lancaster. — Supt  Harbold:  Arrangements 
are  completed  for  the  opening  of  a  special 
normal  training  school  for  children  out  of 
step  with  their  grade,  with  Miss  Emma  Krei- 
der  as  teacher.  The  board  has  taken  steps 
toward  procuring  a  supervisor  of  drawing 
for  next  year. 

Lansford. — Supt  Kuntz:  For  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  superintendent  more  time  for 
visitation  and  closer  supervision  of  the  school 
work,  the  board  of  directors  created  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  to  the  superintendent,  and 
elected  a  secretary  to  do  the  clerical  work  of 
the  office.  We  have  established  a  system  of 
daily  reports  of  teachers  and  believe  this  will 
improve  their  work,  as  the  Superintendent  can 
thus  make  himself  familiar  with  the  amount 
of  work  done  in  any  grade  by  any  teacher. 
At  the  invitation  and  expense  of  the  presi- 
dent of  our  board,  W.  G.  Thomas,  Esq.,  five 
members  of  the  board,  and  the  superintendent 
visited  the  Hazleton  schools. 

Lock  Haven. — Supt.  Ling:  An  important 
meeting  of  the  Parent-Teacher  circles  was 
held  on  February  8th  in  conjunction  with  the 
Civic  Club  and  Board  of  Trade — ^a  get-together 
meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  town.  Mrs. 
Chatham,  president  of  the  Home  and  School 
League  of  Williamsport,  was  the  speaker  for 
the  Parent-Teacher  circles.  The  community 
is  being  stirred  by  a  sense  of  the  needs  of  our 
schools,  particularly  the  high  school  situa- 
tion. A  movement  is  on  foot  to  provide  a 
playground  at  public  expense  with  supervision. 
An  association  has  been  formed  in  the  high 
school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Club 
to  aid  this  work.  It  is  a  very  popular  project 
as  the  high  school  has  no  athletic  ground. 

PuNxsuTAWNEY. — Supt  Jacksou :  All  our 
teachers  are  reading  Allen's  Civics  and 
Health.  Meetings  are  held  in  each  building 
on  Monday  evening  of  each  week  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  reading  of  the  past 
week.  Much  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
pupils  and  in  local  conditions  has  been  aroused. 
Rochester.— Supt.  Taft:  The  Dudley  Buck 
Company  gave  a  concert  under  the  auspices 
of  the  schools.  A  literary  contest  between 
the  two  societies  of  the  high  school  was  given 
on  the  night  of  April  2nd.  It  was  enthusi- 
astically supported  by  the  public. 

Tyrone. — Supt  Fleck:  In  addition  to  our 
special  work  on  Colgrove's  "  The  Teacher  and 
the  School,"  many  of  our  teachers  are  taking 
special  instruction  in  drawing.  Our  schools 
are  doing  well. 
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»X.  so.  JUNE,  1912. 

CERTAIN  United  States  Senator  was 

talking  with  a  friend  of  the  many 

iblems  of  life  far  which  he  could  find 

explanation.  "  I  often  have  cause  to 
oember,"  he  said,  "an  experience  of  my 
sbman  year  at  college.  I  wai  having 
iculty  with  my  mathematics.    I  did  most 

my  studying  in  the  evening,  and  after 
y  or  three  hours  of  work,  I  found  it  hard 

think  clearly  or  even  to  keep  awake, 
at  worried  me  for  a  time  but  at  length 
bought  the  matter  out  to  two  reasonably 
lain  conclusions.  The  first  was,  that 
1  problem  had  an  answer  and  that  the 
iwer  in  the  book  was  right;  the  second 
S,  that  any  one  with  my  knowledge  of 
ihematics  ought  not  to  find  the  problem 
pelessly  beyond  him.  With  a  clear  mind 
:ould,  no  doubt,  solve  it.  From  that  mo- 
int  I  ceased  to  work  with  the  batHed, 
ipid  feeling  that  had  formerly  troubled 
^  1  worked  hard  till  I  found  myself 
tting  sleepy;  then  turning  out  my  light, 
went  cheerfully  to  bed,  resolved  to  rise 
d  face  the  unfinished  work  in  the  mom- 
[.  Two  things  were  clear:  the  answer 
the  hook  was  right,  and  I  could  solve  the 
:»blem  in  the  morning.  That  experience 
mes  back  to  me  again  and  again  when  I 
ee  the  deep  mysteries  of  life  and  death, 
d  grow  wearv  in  the  effort  to  understand 
em.  With  all  the  reason  and  philosophy 
have,  I  think  the  problem  out  as  far  as 
am  able.  But  when  I  have  reached  the 
d  of  my  resources,  I  go  cheerfully  to 
Xp  in  the  dark,  with  trust  in  the  goodness 
my  Heavenly  Father,  and  with  faith 
at  some  morning  I  shall  wake,  here  or  in 
e  world  to  come,  to  find  that  the  answer 

the  book  is  right." 

The  country  school  yard  is  often  a 
eary  place.  The  plain  frame  building  of 
e  rural  school,  too  frequently  little  better 
appearance  than  a  cattle  shed,  stands  in 
e  middle  of  its  bare  yard  like  a  scarecrow 
a   cornfield   after   the   com   has   been 
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gathered.  And  like  the  scarecrow  in  his 
deserted  field,  the  picture  is  well  fitted  to 
frighten  children.  But  there  it  no  bit  of 
ground  where  beauty  is  more  appropriate, 
where  it  will  extend  a  wider  and  more  con- 
stant blessing,  and  where  it  is  more  easily 
obtained.  In  our  great  State  of  New 
York,  which  has  been  happily  likened  to 
one  vast  and  variegated  park,  the  surround- 
ing woods  and  fields  are  full  of  beautiful 
Slants  that  wait  only  for  the  children  to 
ring  them  to  school  to  transform  the 
barren  school  yard  into  *  lovely  welcoming 
garden.  There  are  ferns  for  shady 
comers;  there  are  many  varieties  of  tall 
goldenrod  that,  bending  in  Septonber 
breeKs,  will  beckon  the  children  back  to 
school  as  to  a  golden  way  to  knowledge ; 
t^ere  are  quantities  of  sumac  which,  put  in 
clumps  against  the  high  back  fence,  will 
change  an  ugly  barrier  into  a  gorgeous 
screen;  there  are  vines  that  ask  o&y  for  a 
chance  to  climb  lovingly  over  the  doors 
and  windows;  there  are  little  trees  waiting 
only  for  an  opportunity  to  spread  their 
roots  in  the  school  yard  and  grow  great 
there,  entering  tirelessly  into  the  games  of 
a  ceaseless  procession  of  scampering  chil- 
dren, receiving  into  their  arms  the  boys 
and  accepting  the  confidences  of  the 
whispering  girls;  and  making  for  alt  when 
the  stm  is  high  a  beautiful  welcome  shade. 
There  are  violets  and  snowdrops  that  are 
eager  to  plav  hide  and  seek  in  the  school 
yard  in  early  spring  days,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  there  arc  wild  roses  to 
bloom  in  June  and  lend  their  sweetness  for 
all  the  summer  to  the  memory  of  school. 
Since  we  can  so  easily  make  the  school 
yard  beautiful,  a  little  oasis  in  the  lives  of 
ourselves  and  of  those  who  are  to  follow 
us,  and  since  it  is  fun  to  do  it — going  out 
into  the  woods  and  the  fields  for  what  we 
want — let  us  resolve  that  next  fall  there 
shall  not  be  a  single  barren  school  yard  in 
the  rural  districts  of  our  state. — C.  M. 
Robinson. 
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On  the  cars  I  fell  in  with  a  gentleman 
who  asked  me  if  I  had  taken  a  vacation. 
I  said,  "No;  I  have  worked  every  day, 
except  when  sick,  for  nearly  two  years  and 
sometimes  on  Sunday."  "  My  friend,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  confession.  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  say  to  you  that  no  man 
ever  permanently  prospers  who  breaks 
God's  holy  day.  He  may,  indeed,  appear 
to  prosper  in  this  world;  but  in  the  end  he 
will  find  it  was  a  delusion."  I  had  referred 
to  occasional  preaching,  but  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  faithftdness  of  his  reproof 
that  I  did  not  tell  him  anything  about  it. 
To  reveal  to  him  his  error  might  cause  him 
to  give  up  a  very  rare  habit.  Falling  in 
afterwards  with  a  missionary  from  China, 
I  told  him  this  story.  "Well,"  said  he, 
"how  strange!  Some  years  ago,  when 
visiting  this  country,  I  had  occasion  to  tell 
a  man  that  I  was  from  China.  He  said, 
'  I  hope  you  lived  like  a  Christian  there.  I 
have  heard  a  great  many  stories  about 
young  men  going  from  the  United  States 
to  foreign  countries  and  living  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  pagans  believe  that 
Christians  are  the  worst  people  in  the 
world.  I  hope,  young  man,  you  have  not 
pursued  such  a  course  as  that.' "  The  mis- 
sionary told  me  that  he  simply  said  to  him 
that  he  had  tried  to  live  in  a  consistent  and 
moral  way  while  there,  and — for  the  same 
reason  that  actuated  me — he  did  not  tell 
him  that  he  was  a  missionary,  but  left  him 
to  go  his  way  with  the  consciousness  of  a 
duty  well  done. — Dr.  /.  M.  Buckley. 

An  attorney  of  considerable  reputation 
went  to  a  small  town  to  try  a  case,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  saw  that,  in  order  to 
win  for  his  client,  he  would  have  to  dis- 
credit the  testimony  of  a  young  man.. 
After  several  offensive  questions,  the 
lawyer  asked  the  youth  sharply  "Are  you 
not  a  worthless  fellow?"  "I  don't  know, 
sir,"  replied  the  young  man.  "Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,"  repeated  the  lawyer, 
tapping  the  table  in  front  of  him  to 
emphasize  his  remarks,  "don't  you  know 
you  are  so  regarded  in  this  communitv?" 
"I  don't  know,  sir,"  repeated  the  boy. 
"Well,"  continued  the  lawyer,  "isn't  your 
father  a  worthless  fellow?"  "I  don't 
know,  sir,"  was  the  monotonous  reply. 
"  Come,  come !  "  roared  the  attorney,  "  An- 
swer me.  Don't  you  know  that  your  father 
is  a  worthless  fellow,  who  lies  around  the 
house  all  day  and  won't  work?"  "I  don't 
know,  sir,"  said  the  youth.  "Why  don't 
you  ask  him?    There  he  sits  on  the  jury." 

Uncle  Sam  will  need  and  ought  to  have 
a  large  part  of  the  huge  profits  made  by  the 


express  companies.  If  the  wishes  of  the 
people  were  the  law  unto  their  represeota- 
tives  in  Congress  at  Washington  he  would 
have  it.  In  Great  Britain  the  parcels  post 
was  established  on  August  i,  1883.  In  the 
first  year  only  22,904,000  parcels  vm 
handled,  with  revenue  of  ^,500,000,  of 
which  sum  55  per  cent  was  paid  to  tfae 
railroads  for  transportation  and  45  per 
cent,  was  the  share  of  the  postoffice.  The 
average  postage  was  10}  cents  per  pica. 
The  business  has  multiplied  exceedingly,  the 
number  of  pieces  handled  in  1910-11  h^ 
ing  been  121,802,000— more  than  ^t  tiiKS 
the  quantity  handled  the  first  year.  71k 
gross  receipts  were  $12,300,000,  of  wtdd 
the  railroads  receive  $5,500,000  and  ^ 
postoffice  $6,800,000.  This  disparity  was 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  19  per  cent  of 
the  parcels  was  carried  in  motor  vans  cr 
other  vehicles — ^this  method  piwiai 
cheaper  than  paying  55  per  cent  of  tli 
gross  postage  receipts  to  the  railroadi 
Quite  apart  from  and  in  addition  to  these 
enormous  figures  the  postoffice  deJivereJ 
1,044,100,000  "half  penny  (i  cent)  pad- 
ages"  and  196,300,000  newspapers,  ala 
charged  i  cent  each.  The  postal  telcgnpl 
(which  John  Wanamaker,  when  Postmasiff 
General,  tried  to  have  made  a  feature  rf 
our  postal  service,  but  the  members  of  Cs- 
gress  put  their  private  advantage  above  tk 
public  interest,  and  voted  down  his  plafi) 
dispatched  86,707,000  messages,  and  the 
balance  of  depositors  in  the  savings  bub 
amounted  to  £168,890,215,  or  near  $S^- 
000,000,  with  over  $100,000,000  of  goveni- 
ment  stock  held  for  customers.  The  gns 
revenue  from  all  departments  was  £4" 
862,388  (near  $124,000,000)  ;  the  gross  ex- 
penditure £20,615,733;  near  $i03,ooo,ooa 

The  most  familiarly  known  explosive  is 
ordinary  gunpowder,  which  consists  of  aft- 
peter  (nitrate  of  potash),  charcoal,  aw 
sulphur.  The  sulphur  is  merely  for  igni- 
tion, its  purpose  being  the  same  as  that  fflf 
which  it  is  put  on  the  end  of  a  sulpter 
match.  The  charcoal,  which  is  pure  car- 
bon, is  the  ingredient  that  bums.  Wjjf 
then,  the  saltpeter?  Simply  because  salt- 
peter contains  the  oxygen  required  for  cofl- 
bustion.  All  three  of  these  ingrediflJS 
are  reduced  to  fine  dust  and  thorougnnr 
mixed  together.  When  the  sulphur  « 
ignited,  the  heat  thus  generated  causes  ^ 
saltpeter  to  give  up  its  oxygen  to  ^^ 
particles  of  charcoal  with  which  it  js  f 
intimately  mingled.  The  charcoal  J 
burned  in  a  tremendous  hurry;  in  ototf 
words,  converted  instantly  into  ^^^  J^ 
which,  as  it  expands,  is  powerful  enonpj " 
rend  to  pieces  a  receptacle  in  which  it  ^ 
be  confined,  or  to  drive  a  bullet  out  ot » 
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in.  The  process,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
ibstantially  the  same  as  that  concerned  in 
1  explosion  of  flour  dust,  or  sugar  dust, 
*  sawdust,  or  coal  dust ;  the  only  difference 
;ing  that,  in  the  case  of  gunpowder,  the 
cygen  required  for  combustion  is  supplied 
I  the  charcoal  dust  by  the  saltpeter  mixed 
ith  it,  whereas  in  the  other  instances  the 
ist,  of  whatever  inflammable  kind,  derives 
le  oxygen  from  the  air  in  which  it  floats. 


The  stmshine  of  life  is  made  up  of  very 
ttle  beams  that  are  bright  all  the  time, 
o  give  up  something,  when  giving  up  will 
revent  unhappiness;  to  yield,  when  per- 
sting  will  chafe  and  fret  others;  to  go  a 
ttle  around  rather  than  come  against 
Bother ;  to  take  an  ill  look  or  a  cross  word 
aietly  rather  than  resent  or  return  it, — 
lese  are  the  ways  in  which  clouds  and 
terms  are  kept  off,  and  a  pleasant  and 
teady  sunshine  secured.  I  once  remember 
)  have  heard  a  woman  say,  when  I  was 
assing  down  a  lane, — ^a  child  stood  crying 
t  the  door,  and  I  heard  her  calling  out, — 
Ah!  you  are  crying  for  nothing:  I  will 
^ve  you  somethmg  to  cry  for."  It  is 
fftcn  so  with  God's  children.  They  get 
tying  for  nothing.  They  have  a  miserable 
lisposition,  or  a  turn  of  mind  always  mak- 
Dg  miseries  for  themselves ;  and  thus  they 
lavc  something  to  cry  for.  Their  peace  is 
listttrbed,  some  sad  trouble  comes,  God 
tides  his  face,  and  then  they  lose  their 
)eace.  But  keep  on  singing,  even  when  the 
ion  does  not  keep  on  shining;  keep  a  song 
ior  all  weathers;  get  a  joy  that  will  stand 
rlouds  and  storms;  and  then,  when  you 
mow  how  always  to  rejoice,  you  shall  have 
his  peace. — Spurgeon. 

We  are  unwilling  walkers.  We  are  not 
nnocent  and  simple-hearted  enough  to 
»joy  a  walk.  We  have  fallen  from  that 
Jtate  of  grace  which  capacity  to  enjoy  a 
valk  implies.  It  cannot  be  said,  that  as  a 
)€ople  we  are  so  positively  sad  or  morose 
)r  melancholic  as  that  we  are  vacant  of 
hat  sportiveness  and  surplusage  of  animal 
ipirits  that  characterized  our  ancestors,  and 
hat  springs  from  full  and  harmonious  life, 
—a  sound  heart  in  accord  with  a  sound 
^y.  A  man  must  invest  himself  near  at 
land,  and  in  common  things,  and  be  con- 
sent with  a  steady  and  moderate  return,  if 
f»c  would  know  the  blessedness  of  a  cheer- 
^^  heart,  and  the  sweetness  of  a  walk  over 
the  round  earth.  This  is  a  lesson  the 
toerican  has  yet  to  learn,— capability  of 
^usement  on  a  low  key. — John  Buroughs. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  wonderfully 
Wicate  structure  the  human  car  really  is. 


That  which  we  designate  ear  is  only  the 
mere  outer  porch  of  a  series  of  winding 
passages,  which,  like  the  lobbies  of  a  great 
building,  lead  from  the  outer  air  into  the 
inner  chambers.  Certain  of  these  passages 
are  full  of  liquid,  and  their  membranes  are 
stretched  like  parchment  curtains,  across 
the  corridors  at  different  places,  and  can  be 
thrown  into  vibration  or  made  to  tremble 
as  the  head  of  a  drum  or  the  surface  of  a 
tambourine  does  when  struck  with  a  stick 
or  the  fingers.  Between  two  of  these 
parchment-like  curtains  a  chain  of  very 
small  bones  extends,  which  serves  to 
tighten  or  relax  these  membranes,  and  to 
communicate  vibrations  to  them.  In  the 
innermost  place  of  all,  rows  of  fine  thread 
called  nerves  stretch,  like  the  strings  of  a 
piano,  to  the  last  point  to  which  the  tremb- 
lings or  thrillings  reach,  and  pass  inward 
to  the  brain.  If  these  nerves  are  de- 
stroyed, the  power  of  hearing  certainly 
departs,  as  the  power  to  give  out  sounds 
is  lost  by  a  piano  or  violin  when  its  strings 
are  broken.  

Governor  Foss  of  Massachusetts  gives  a 
lot  of  thought  to  political  affairs  and  all 
important  matters;  but  on  one  occasion  he 
got  so  tired  of  thinking  that  he  reached  a 
decision  on  the  flip  of  a  coin.  He  had  been 
debating  whether  he  should  take  a  trip  to 
Europe.  The  boat  was  to  sail  from  New 
York  at  such  a  time  that  Mr.  Foss  found 
himself  obliged  to  make  a  decision  within 
thirty  minutes  if  he  wanted  to  catch  the 
steamer.  He  got  up  and  paced  his  office. 
He  had  much  work  to  do;  but  he  wanted 
that  trip.  His  brain  had  been  revolving 
round  the  matter  so  long  that  he  felt  just 
about  calm  enough  to  hurl  a  chair  through 
a  window  or  to  cut  the  carpet  into  ribbons. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do ! "  he  exclaimed 
to  his  secretary.  "  I'll  flip  this  half-dollar. 
Heads  I  go,  tails  I  stay."  He  spun  the  coin 
into  the  air,  and  it  fell  head  up.  "I'm 
off !  "  he  told  his  secretary.  "  Call  me  a 
cab!"  He  caught  the  steamer,  went  to 
Europe,  and  stayed  there  three  months. 


A  cobbler  in  Chicago  found  five  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  diamonds  in  the  toe  of  a 
woman's  shoe  that  had  been  left  with  him 
for  repair.  While  he  was  looking  up  the 
name  of  the  owner,  a  maid  rushed  into  his 
shop  and  breathlessly  asked  for  the  shoe. 
She  received  both  ^oe  and  diamonds,  but 
when  she  tried  to  reward  the  cobbler  with 
a  dollar,  he  declined  the  money.  "I'll  be 
satisfied,"  he  said,  "with  being  honest." 
That  is  reward  enough  for  any  man. 

A  face  is  nothing  without  expression, 
and  expression  is  worse  than  nothing  unless 
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it  is  good.  Expression  is  capable  of  con- 
trol, and  control  is  the  function  of  the 
mind.  Hence  mind  makes  the  face. 
Transfiguration  is  from  within.  A  noble 
soul  fashions  a  noble  face.  Thought  and 
feeling  constitute  every  one  an  artist;  the 
face  is  the  canvas,  and  every  part  of  it 
may  be  made  to  him  with  expression.  The 
barber  may  wreathe  the  forehead  in  tresses 
and  ringlets,  but  there  is  another  art,  more 
dainty  and  delicate,  by  which  the  brow  may 
be  clothed  with  a  halo  of  almost  divinity. 
Facial  habits,  whether  hideous  or  heavenly, 
are  contracted  so  gradually  that  only  the 
most  sensitive  souls  are  aware  of  their 
growth  until  the  knots  and  gnarls  are  past 
remedy.  Many  a  fair  face  has  been  utterly 
ruined  by  the  unconscious  outflow  and  in- 
crustation of  some  baleful  fount  within, 
and  not  unfrequently  an  ill-formed  visage 
comes  eventually  to  a  loveliness  surpassing 
description.  How  apt  the  fable  of  the 
little  maiden  who  longed  to  be  beautiful, 
and  was  told  by  a  fairy  that  if  she  would 
live  a  year  without  an  evil  thought  or  feel- 
ing, and  then  come  and  mirror  her  face  in  a 
certain  mountain  spring,  she  should  have 
her  wish.  Earnestly  she  struggled,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  year  she  had  to  cwifess  to 
the  occurrence  of  many  an  evil;  therefore 
her  desire  was  not  gained.  Another  year 
was  granted,  but  this  was  also  marred  by  a 
few  mistakes.  By  more  earnest  endeavor 
the  third  year  was  crowned  by  almost  per- 
fect success.  The  fairy  and  the  maiden 
met  by  the  Elves'  mountain  spring.  "  Ah ! " 
said  the  fairy,  "thou  hast  no  need  of  the 
magical  mirror,  thou  hast  made  thyself 
lovely;  look  and  see!"  She  looked,  and 
\6\  these  years  of  pure  and  gentle  moods 
had  fulfilled  her  beautiful  ideal  and  an- 
swered her  longing. 


Perhaps  the  most  miserable  people  in  the 
world  are  the  very  careful  ones.  You  that 
are  so  anxious  about  what  shall  happen  on 
the  morrow,  that  you  cannot  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  to-day;  you  who  have  such  a 
peculiar  cast  of  mind  that  you  suspect  every 
star  to  be  a  comet,  and  imagine  that  there 
must  be  a  volcano  in  every  grassy  mead; 
you  that  are  more  attracted  by  the  spots  in 
the  sun  than  by  the  sun  himself,  and  more 
amazed  by  one  sear  leaf  upon  the  tree  than 
by  all  the  verdure  of  the  woods;  you  that 
make  more  of  your  troubles  than  you  do  of 
your  joys, — I  say,  I  think  you  belong  to 
the  most  miserable  of  mtn.--^ pur geon. 

In  a  tete-d'tete  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Hall,  on  the  subject  of  some  young  ladies 
who  had  been  suddenly  bereft  of  fortune, 
Lady  Morgan  said,  with  an  emphatic  wave 


of  her  dear  old  green  fan,  "  They  do  cverf- 
thing  that  is  fashionable  imperfectly:  their 
singing  and  drawing  and  dancing  iad  lan- 
guages amount  to  nothing.  Thej  were  ed- 
ucated to  marry;  and,  had  there  been  time, 
they  might  have  gone  off  with,  and  here- 
after from,  husbands.  They  catinot  eara 
their  own  salt :  they  do  not  even  know  horn 
to  dress  themselves.  I  desire  to  give  every 
girl,  no  matter  her  rank,  a  trade, — ^a  pro- 
fession if  that  word  pleases  you  better: 
cultivate  all  things  in  moderation,  but  ok 
thing  to  perfection,  no  matter  what  it  is, 
for  which  she  has  a  talent.  Give  her  a 
staff  to  lay  hold  of :  let  her  feel,  '  This  viE 
carry  me  through  life  without  depen- 
dence.' "  

Cut  out  the  following  list  of  "tu 
don'ts  "  and  ptn  them  up  in  your  bedroons, 
where  you  can  readily  see  them  eadi  day: 
Don't  read  facing  a  light.  Doa't  read 
while  you  rock.  Don't  work  in  a  poor 
light.  Don't  write  or  read  or  sew  Ijmg 
down.  Don't  try  to  enlarge  or  hri^m 
your  eyes  by  dropping  belladotma  iolo 
them.  Don't  rub  your  eyes.  D(Hi*t  use 
your  eyes  when  they  smart  and  water. 
Don't  tax  them  when  you  are  exhausted 
physically.  Don't  forget  that  eyes  needn 
be  petted.  Don't  forget  that  hsffv 
thoughts  make  the  eyes  sparkle  and  gki« 
in  a  most  fascinating  way. — N^w  Idi§ 
Woman's  Magazine. 

This  training  cannot  begin  too  early. 
The  mother  who  paces  the  floor  at  nigfat 
with  her  child  in  her  arms  because  that 
child  persists  in  crying  and  will  not  go  to 
sleep  unless  it  is  thus  carried,  not  only 
wears  herself  out  unnecessarily,  but  do^ 
that  child  a  grievous  wrong.  Even  at  that 
early  age,  seeds  of  selfishness  and  self-in- 
dulgence are  sown  which  will  spring  op 
and  bear  a  noxious  crop  in  after  yearsu 

For  many  parents  do  not  realize  hov 
important,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
nobler  character,  is  the  teaching  of  instant 
and  cheerful  obedience.  "  If  ye  love  mc, 
keep  my  commandments."  How  can  we 
expect  those  to  obey  divine  commands. 
who  have  never  been  taught  to  obey  their 
earthly  guardians?  At  first,  as  an  excel- 
lent Friend,  an  old  teacher  said  at  the 
teachers'  meeting  the  other  day,  parents 
and  teachers  must  make  their  will  the 
child's  law.  It  cannot  reason,  cannot 
know  why  it  should  do  certain  things  asid 
refrain  from  doing  others,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  taught  to  do  or  to  refrain  simpfr 
because  such  is  the  command  of  the  parent 
or  the  teacher.  Soon,  however,  its  reason- 
ing powers  begin  to  develop,  and  then  it 
may,  with  propriety,  be  told  the  reason 
that    should    lie    behind    every    conunand 
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The  habit  of  obedience  is  the  parent  of 
self-control — ^that  very  important  element 
in  a  noble  character.  Obedience  in  the 
child  often  involves  self-denial  and  self- 
denial,  when  practiced  so  early  and  so 
often  as  to  become  habitual,  becomes  com- 
paratively easy.  Its  importance  in  life 
cannot  be  over-estimated. — Friends  Journal, 


"I  understand  that  Lemuel  Holland  has 
come  back  to  Danby  to  end  his  days,"  said 
a  former  resident  of  the  village  to  Peter 
Hobbs,  the  stage  driver.  "  How  old  is 
he?"  "He's  only  89,"  said  Mr.  Hobbs, 
"and  I  guess  you  ve  made  a  mistake  about 
his  ending  his  days  here.  He  came  home 
80  he  could  get  the  new  library  started  and 
the  bank  organized  right  up  to  date,  and 
see  to  the  drinking  fountain  that's  to  be 
pot  on  the  green.  He  calculates  to  spend 
a  year  or  two  with  us,  but  he  told  me  the 
other  day  he'd  always  promised  his  son  out 
in  Calif orny  *t  he'd  pass  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  out  there,  and  he's  planning  to  go 
before  he  fails  any,  so's  to  have  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  trip  across  the  country." 
-—Youth's  Companion, 

There  was  wisdom  in  the  remark  of  the 
old  surgeon  to  his  students,  as  they  «tood 
by  the  operating  table,  "  Gentlemen,  don't 
be  in  a  hurry,  for  there's  no  time  to  lose." 
Avoid  flurry  if  you  would  make  haste. 

"Whatever  the  weather  may  be,"  says  he — 
"Whatever  the  weather  may  be, 
It's  the  song  ye  sing,  and  the  smiles  ye  wear 
That's  a-malan'  the  sunshine  everywhere; 
An'  the  world  of  gloom  is  a  world  of  glee, 
With  the  bird  in  the  bush,  and  the  bud  in  the 

tree. 
Whatever  the  weather  may  be,"  says  he — 
"Whatever  the  weather  may  be!" 

The  story  of  the  little  spaniel  that  pre- 
vented the  capture  of  William  of 
Orange  is  included  by  Gustav  Kobbe  in 
"A  Tribute  to  the  Dog."  According  to 
Motley,  the  historian,  the  incident  occurred 
on  September  11,  1572,  when  Don  Frede- 
rick, with  a  large  force,  established  him- 
self near  the  Havre  gate  of  Mons,  while 
the  Prince  of  Orange  wa«  encamped  within 
half  a  league  of  the  same  place. 

A  chosen  band  of  six  hundred  harque- 
busiers,  attired  as  was  customary  in  noc- 
turnal expeditions,  with  their  shirts  out- 
side their  armor,  that  they  might  recog- 
nize each  other  in  the  darkness,  were  led 
^thin  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  The  sen- 
tinels were  cut  down  aiwi  the  army  sur- 
prised. The  boMest,  led  by  Julian,  made 
at  once  for  the  prince's  tent.  His  guards 
and  himself  were  in  profound  sleep,  but  a 
small  spaniel,  that  always  passed  the  night 


upon  his  bed,  was  a  more  faithful  sentinel. 
The  creature  sprang  forward,  barking  fu- 
riously at  the  sound  of  hostile  footsteps, 
and  scratching  his  master's  face  with  his 
paws.  There  was  but  just  time  for  the 
prince  to  mount  a  horse  that  was  ready 
saddled,  and  to  effect  his  escape  through 
the  darkness  before  his  enemies  sprang  into 
his  tent.  His  servants  were  cut  down,  his 
master  of  the  horse  and  two  of  the  secre- 
taries, who  gained  their  saddles  a  moment 
later,  all  lost  their  lives;  and  but  for  the 
little  dog's  watchfulness,  William  of 
Orange,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  whole 
weight  of  his  country's  fortunes  depended^ 
would  have  been  led  within  a  week  to  all 
ignominious  death.  Afterward,  to  his  dy- 
ing day,  the  prince  kept  a  spaniel  of  the 
same  race  in  his  bed-chamber. 

In  a  small  dty  a  group  of  high  school 
boys  and  girls  have  been  leading  a  riotous 
life,  with  improper  dances  in  a  semi-pub- 
lic way  as  a  popular  feature.  It  has  cul- 
minated in  the  indictment  of  seven  of  the 
boys,  the  sending  of  one  of  the  girls  to  the 
reformatory,  and  the  placing  of  many 
others  on  probation  by  the  court.  The 
time  has  come  when  rowdyism  by  students 
of  high  schools  and  colleges  should  be  re- 
garded as  more  criminal  than  the  same  of- 
fences by  less  favored  young  people.  In- 
stead of  winking  at  their  conduct,  it  should 
be  promptly  and  emphatically  dealt  with  by 
the  courts.  If  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges do  not  make  better  behaved  young 
men  and  women  they  do  not  deserve  pub- 
lic support.  No  scholastic  equipment  jus- 
tifies neglect  of  conduct  and  character. — 
Messenger.  

These  questions  are  often  raised:  "Do 
you  never  tire  of  seeing  wonderful  things 
in  your  travels  ?"  Never.  "  Does  travel 
never  become  monotonous  ?  "  Never.  "  Are 
there  no  sections  of  the  country  in  which 
you  find  nothinp*  interesting  ? "  None. 
''Do  not  disagreeable  people  annoy  you?" 
Never.  This  is  not  saying  that  there  are 
not  hardships  in  travel  at  times,  that  there 
are  not  times  when  one  breaks  joints  at  bad 
places.  There  is  scarcely  a  week  in  which 
something  does  not  go  wrong,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  I  changed  trains  five  times 
in  one  night  but  of  these  I  never  talk  or 
write  or  think  after  they  are  over. 
Life  would  not  be  worth  living  if  I 
thought  twice  of  disagreeable  persons  or 
experiences.  Minimize  the  discomforts  in 
persons  and  places  and  forget  instantly  and 
forever  the  disagreeable  except  where  you 
can  see  the  funny  side  of  such  persons  and 
happenings,  as  fortunately,  I  can.  Nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  people  who  have  tried  to 
make    me    uncomfortable    have    furnished 
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about  nine-tenths  of  my  best  amusement 
in  life.  The  other  tenth  were  forg^otten 
before  the  sun  went  down.  As  a  result 
travel  is  one  panorama  of  beauty,  wonder, 
and  delightful  experiences.  Life  can  be  a 
holiday  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
in  the  year  if  one  has  fairly  good  sense. 

An  officer  of  a  liner  once  remarked  to  the 
writer  that  most  men  seemed  to  be  as  igno- 
rant about  the  size  of  the  sea  as  they  are 
of  the  distance  between  the  heavenly  plan- 
ets. Here  are  a  few  facts:  The  Pacific 
covers  68,000,000  miles,  the  Atlantic  30,- 
000,000  and  the  Indian  ocean,  Arctic,  and 
Antarctic  42,000,000.  To  stow  away  the 
contents  of  the  Pacific  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  fill  a  tank  one  mile  long,  one  mile 
wide  and  one  mile  deep  every  day  for 
440  years.  Put  in  figures  the  Pacific  holds 
in  weight,  948,000,000,000,000,000,000  tons. 
The  AUantic  averages  a  depth  of  not  quite 
three  miles.  Its  waters  weigh  325,000,000,- 
000,000,000  tons,  and  a  tank  to  contain  it 
would  have  each  of  its  sides  430  miles  long. 
The  figures  of  the  other  oceans  are  in  the 
same  startling  proportions.  It  would  take 
all  the  sea  water  in  the  world  two  million 
years  to  flow  over  Niagara. — Tid-Bits, 


Would  you  not  think  that  a  splendid 
sunset  had  fallen  down  in  fragments  on 
the  isle  called  Beautiful,  and  set  it  all 
a-blaze?  The  woods  are  on  fire,  yet  they 
burn  not;  Beauty  subdues  the  flame;  and 
there,  as  in  a  many-tinted  tabernacle,  has 
Color  pitched  his  royal  residence,  and 
reigns  in  glory  beyond  that  of  any  Oriental 
king. — Christopher  North. 


Welcome,  Disappointment!  Thy  hand 
is  cold  and  hard,  but  it  is  the  hand  of  a 
friend.  Thy  voice  is  stern  and  harsh,  but 
it  is  the  voice  of  a  friend.  Oh,  there  is 
something  sublime  in  calm  endurance, 
something  sublime  in  the  resolute,  fixed 
purpose  of  suffering  without  complaining, 
which  makes  disappointment  oftentimes 
better   than   success  1 — Longfellow. 


If  gilt  were  only  gold,  or  sugar-candy 
common  sense,  what  a  fine  thing  our  society 
would  be!  Had  we  recently  arrived  from 
the  moon,  we  might,  upon  hearing  that  we 
were  to  meet  the  "  best  society,"  have  fan- 
cied that  we  were  about  to  enjoy  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  overvalued;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, we  were  not  so  freshly  arrived. — 
George  W.  Curtis. 

To  have  the  tongue  cut  out,  and  to  be 
seated,  deaf  and  dumb,  in  a  corner,  were 
preferable  to  his  condition  who  cannot 
jg^overn  his  tongue. — Sadi. 


"  I  had  rather/'  says  Sir  Francis  Bacoo, 
"  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legtend,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Koran,  than  that  this  uni- 
versal frame  is  without  a  mind.    God  nerer 
wrought  miracles  to  convince  atheists,  Ik- 
cause  his  ordinary  works  are  sufficient  to 
convince    them.    It   is    true    that  a  littk 
philosophy  inclineth  men's  minds  to  atlK* 
ism  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  than 
back  to  religion:  for,  while  the  mind  of  I 
man  looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered  | 
it  may  sometimes  rest  on  them,  and  go  no 
farther;  but,  when  it  beholdeth  the  cliaiti 
of  them  confederate  and   linked  togetherJ 
it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Ddty." 

Lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  homilitf 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  grass :  Its  haniilitT|| 
in  that  it  seems  created  only  for  lowest  ser^ 
vice, — ^appointed  to  be  trodden  on  and  fedl 
upon.     Its  cheerfulness,  in  that  it  seems  m 
exult  under  all  kinds  of  violence  and  sa5er-» 
ing.     You   roll   it,  and   it    is   stronger  thel 
next  day ;  you  mow  it,  and  it  multiplies  its| 
shoots  as  if  it  were  grateful ;  you  tread 
it,   and  it  only  sends  up   richer  perf 
Now,   these    two    characters — of  humilitr^ 
and    joy    under    trial — ^are    exactly 
which  most  definitely  distinguish  the  Chiis- 
tian  from  the  Pagan  spirit. — Ruskm. 

An  Eastern  monarch  commanded  hiy 
minister  to  furnish  a  motto  that  sh< 
cheer  in  adversity  and  prevent  cxcessivj 
joy  in  prosperity.  He  gave  the  monardf 
for  his  signet :  "  This,  too,  shall  pass  away." 
How  greatly  would  such  a  thought  coosok 
us  in  sorrow,  or  restrain  us  in  joy.  Everr 
state  of  feeling  or  suffering,  of  hope  or 
despair,  will  pass  away  in  this  Ufe.-^Ich 
Forster.  

A  visitor  to  the  Chicago  Theologiol 
Seminary  would  find  this  interesting  sitia- 
tion —  a  Swede  seated  next  to  a  Yankee,  a 
Scotchman  rooming  with  a  Pennsylvania- 
German,  a  Dane  linking  arms  with  a  M- 
fledged  German  from  Ohio,  a  Lutheran  pas- 
tor the  roommate  of  an  ex-rabbi,  a  Texan 
teaching  a  Hungarian  English  grannnar. 
The  learned  institutions  are  deUghtMy 
mixed  up.  There  is  a  University  of  Wis- 
consin man  side  by  side  with  a  Lenoir  Col- 
lege man  from  the  South.  Right  back  of 
them  sit  men  from  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Call  the  roll  of  states,  and  every 
state  from  North  Dakota  and  Iowa  dear 
to  Connnecticut  and  Canada  would  have  a 
representative,  and  beside  them  the  soatb- 
em  states,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina  and  Texas.  It  is  quite  an 
education  to  brush  up  against  so  manr 
men  of  so  many  climes. — Rev.  Wfn*  ^' 
Frick. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


JUDGE  FAWCETT  ON   ITS  PREVENTION   OP 

CRIME. 


BY  EDWARD  MARSHALL. 


HERE  is  as  strong  a  plea  for  church  and 
Sunday  school  as  any  to  be  heard  in 
the  great  Men's  Religion  Forward  Move- 
ment now  in  progress  in  New  York,  and  it 
was  not  made  by  a  clergyman,  but  by  a 
Judge  who  finds  a  basis  for  it  not  in  sen- 
timent but  in  the  hard,  cold  facts  of  human 
nature  as  tfiey  are  revealed  to  him  in  an 
important  criminal  court. 
The    Hon.    Lewis    L    Fawcett,    County 

iudge  in  Brooklyn,  was  the  man  who  drew 
is  argument  out  of  his  daily  dealings  with 
the  erring  who  appear  before  him,  and 
only  those  accused  of  felonies  are  sent  to 
him  for  trial.    Of  such  men  he  said: 

"Approximately  2,700  cases  have  been 
brought  before  me  in  my  five  and  a  half 
years  of  service  on  the  bench,  and  of  these 
prisoners  42  per  cent,  have  been  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  somewhat  startling,  isn't  it? 

"I  have  a^ed  each  young  defendant  if 
he  was  a  member  of  or  an  attendant  at  a 
Sunday  school,  and  I  never  have  been  an- 
swered '  yes.'  Many  have  attended  Sunday 
school  at  some  period  in  their  lives,  but 
investigaticMi  shows  that  they  have  been 
out  of  such  worthy  influences  for  long 
periods  before  yielding  to  temptation  and 
turning  to  crime.  Where  could  the  Men's 
Religion  Forward  Movement  find  a  better 
argument  than  that?" 

But  this  told  only  his  opinion  of  what 
the  church  can  do  for  youngsters.  I  asked 
him  what  his  court  experience  indicated 
that  religion  does  for  adults.  His  answer 
was  as  striking  and  emphatic. 

"Since  I  have  been  upon  the  bench,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  never  had  to  try  a  man  who 
was  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  offense  or 
ever  had  been  an  active  member  of  a 
church. 

"I  do  not  say  that  churchmen  never  go 
wrong;  one  does  occasionally— and  when 
one  does  there  is  a  hue  and  cry.  It  is  as 
if  the  public  thought  he  sinned  because  he 
was  a  churchman,  not  in  spite  of  his  church 
niembership,  which  is  absurd.  There  are 
likely  to  be  black  sheep  in  any  flock,  but 
no  black  sheep  from  amy  church  flock  ever 
has  strayed  into  the  prisoners'  dock  in  my 
<^urt,  and  not  many  such  stray  into  pris- 
oners' docks  in  other  courts.  In  studying 
court  records  I  have  noticed  that  when 
church  members  are  arrested  they  usually 
fitid  it  possible  to  prove  their  innocence. 


"And,  incidentally,  this  proves  the  prac- 
tical value  of  church  membership.  The  in- 
nocent church  member  who  has  been  ar- 
rested finds  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the 
merit  of  his  character  through  the  testi- 
mony of  citizens  whose  standing  will  be 
recognized  in  court — in  other  words, 
through  that  of  ,  fellow-church  members. 
That  provides  a  purely  selfish  reason  for 
church  membership.  There  are  many 
other  reasons,  every  one  a  good  one.  I  be- 
lieve the  present  impulse,  crystallizing  in 
the  Men's  Religion  Forward  Movement 
and  in  other  large  religious  manifestations, 
to  be  one  of  the  best  signs  of  modern 
times. 

"  But  I  have  studied,  more  especially,  the 
relations  of  the  Sunday  school  to  youthful 
morals.  I  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  ascertaining  why  boys  who  had  at  one 
time  been  in  Sunday  school  should,  later 
on,  drift  into  crime.  I  have  learned  that 
in  almost  every  instance  the  substitutes 
which  such  boys  hadi  discovered  for  the 
Sunday  school  had  been  street  corner 
gangs,  the  three-cent  pool  rooms,  or 
saloons." 

"Why  did  they  leave  Sunday  school?" 

"  Many  of  them  became  possessed  of  die 
idea,  they  told  me,  that  they  were  too  big 
to  go  to  Sunday  school.  It  will  be  noted 
that  not  one  of  all  these  boys  who  thought 
they  were  too  big  to  go  to  Sunday  school 
proved,  in  the  end,  to  be  too  big  to  fit  into 
a  felon's  cell. 

"I  believe  in  Sunday  schools.  When, 
by  means  of  suspended  sentences  or  other 
merciful  devices  I  have  seen  fit  to  give 
young  prisoners  opportunities  to  lead  bet- 
ter lives  in  freedom,  I  have  in  every  case 
insisted  that  the  first  thing  they  must  do, 
if  they  chanced  to  be  ex-attendants  at  Sun- 
day school,  must  be  to  once  more  join  the 
classes  and  regularly  meet  with  them. 
When  I  have  shown  mercy  to  a  boy  who 
never  has  been  in  a  Sunday  school  I  have 
insisted  on  his  joining  one  at  once. 

"I  have,  of  course,  also  required  that 
such  boys  must  find  work  and  stick  to  it, 
must  remain  home  evenings,  and  lead,  gen- 
erally, clean  and  decent  lives,  but  I  have 
made  Sunday  school  attendance  as  rigidly 
oblig^atory,  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that 
it  has  done  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
anything  else  toward  helping  to  stay 
straight  the  boys  who  have  gone  wrong 
but  have  repented. 

"I  do  not  always  trust  such  boys  en- 
tirely; I  make  sure  that  they  redeem  their 
promises;  I  learn  what  churches  are  lo- 
cated near  their  homes  and  then  enlist,  in 
the  service  of  reform,  their  pastors  and  the 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  schools." 
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"Have  the  churchmen  ever  failed  in 
their  co-operation  with  you  in  such  cases?  " 

"Never.  On  the  contrary,  every  minis- 
ter, priest,  rabbi,  or  Sunday  schod  teacher, 
of  whatever  denomination,  whom  I  have 
had  occasion  to  address  in  behalf  of  young 
men  needing  help  has  helped  without  delay 
and  with  an  earnestness  which  speaks  well 
for  the  unselfishness  and  the  devotion  of 
our  time  and  our  community." 

"And  has  such  work  been  generally 
effective  ?  " 

"Magically  so.  That  religion  has  lost 
its  potency  as  a  reformatory  influence  is 
a  false  idea.  The  boy  backslides  very 
rarely  who  has  been  in  trouble  and  got 
out  of  it  by  promising  to  go  to  Sunday 
school  and  whose  Sunday  school  teacher 
and  pastor  have  buckled  down  to  help  him 
fight  his  fight,  as  they  invariably  will  if  his 
case  is  called  especially  to  their  attention. 
Indeed,  he  backslides  almost  never;  I  had 
nearly  said  he  never  does." 

"Your  experience  with  crime  and  crim- 
inals has,  fhen,  led  you  to  believe  the 
Church  to  be  as  great  a  moral  influence 
to-day  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  on  it  in  recent 
years?" 

"Emphatically  yes.  The  influence  for 
good  of  the  modem  church  is  greater  than 
the  church's  influence  ever  was  before. 
The  church  has  grown  amazingly  as  the 
world's  wisdom  has  increased,  all  state- 
ments to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Careful  statistics  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
John  F.  Carson,  of  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  pastor  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  pre- 
sented March  i6,  of  this  year,  to  the  Re- 
publican Chib  of  New  York  City,  showed 
that  the  membership  of  the  churches  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  at  the  rate  of 
4.6  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  in- 
crease of  population.  He  also  presented 
the  amazing  fact  that  eight  churches  were 
inaugurated  in  this  country  every  day  last 
year,  and  that  every  day  thirty  saloons 
went  out  of  business. 

"This  indicates  unprecedented  church 
growth  in  this  so-called  irreligious  era. 
It  does  not  seem  to  show  that  in  these  days 
religion  has  become  unpopular.  It  scarcely 
indicates  the  truth  of  the  unpleasant  state- 
ment some  are  fond  of  making,  that  mod- 
em man  has  'outgrown  his  religion.' 

"Twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  ago 
last  January  I  attended  the  opening  meet- 
ing of  the  Janes  M.  E.  Mission  on  Ever- 
green Avenue,  Brooklyn.  There  were  less 
than  twenty  in  the  Sunday  school,  counting 
both  scholars  and  their  teachers.  Since 
that  day  that  congregation  has  developed 
into  the  Bushwick  Avenue  Central  M.  E. 


Church.  For  many  years  I  went  there,  as 
a  pupil,  to  the  Sunday  school,  and  later  I 
acted  as  a  teacher  for  five  years.  In  JaD> 
uary,  191 1,  it  was  my  privilege  to  addres 
in  the  new  and  larger  edifice  a  Sasdir 
school  of  more  than  4,500 — ^the  largest  is 
the  world,  not  excepting  even  the  fanwns 
Wanamaker  Sunday  school  in  Philaddpbia. 

"That  scarcely  indicates  that  Sundif 
schools  are  obsolete;  what  I  have  said 
about  their  influence  upon  young  men 
would  scarcely  be  accepted  as  an  evidence 
that  their  power  for  good  is  waning. 

"  These  are  among  the  reasons  why  I 
cannot  believe  religion  to  be  losing  hold 
upon  the  people.  Reports  from  colleges 
show  the  number  of  their  students  who  are 
openly  afliliated  with  the  church  to  be  coo- 
tinually  increasing  in  its  ratio  to  the  total 
of  attendance. 

"  Furthermore,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
most  important  fact  of  all,  church  infb- 
ence,  which,  in  the  old  days,  was  largdr 
confined  to  the  affairs  of  the  church  proper, 
is  now  extending  widely,  covering  a  fidd 
of  charity  so  broad  as  to  be  almost  all- 
embracing,  entering  and  purifying  basioess 
much  more  extensively  than  most  pcc^k 
guess,  and  having  its  distinct  effect  on 
politics. 

"  The  chief  worker  in  the  greatest  ^ 
form  campaign  New  York  City  ever  knct 
was  a  clergyman,  his  principal  co-wori^er 
was  a  brilliant  lawyer,  now  properly  ^^ 
warded  with  a  place  of  honor  on  the  bend 
I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  famous  PiA- 
hurst-Goff  struggle  .for  decency  and  riglit 

"  With  the  passage  of  each  year  dmnJ 
influence  on  politics  increases.  There  are 
more  clergymen  in  politics  than  ever; 
there  is  almost  constant  discussion  in  the 
pulpit  of  political  matters;  nearly  C¥«y 
modem  church  has  its  men's  clnb,  vA 
these  men's  clubs,  at  least  in  BrooUyn, 
are  becoming  a  real  power  for  gcnejil 
good — for  good  laws  and  good  nien^ 
office,  for  general  efficiency,  which  definilo! 
means  good  government. 

"  It  is  through  these  men's  clubs  that  ^ 
church  comes  into  direct  contact  with  legrs- 
lation — city.  State  and  National — and  that 
contact  is  a  fine  sign  of  the  times.  I  hate 
especially  in  mind,  for  one  thing,  the  idea 
of  the  direct  primary.  'Bud/  in  |Tbe 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster,'  was  astonished 
when  he  found  he  could,  in  the  conrse  of 
everyday  affairs,  '  put  in  his  best  licks  for 
Jesus  Oirist.'  Men  throughout  this  cotnj- 
try,  have  been  progressing  through  a  siw 
lar  astonishment  as  they  have  found  th^, 
through  the  churches,  they  can  put  in  theif 
'best  licks'  for  decent  government  Bflt 
they  are  learning  this,  and  they  are  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  knowledge. 
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"I  go  about  a  good  deal  to  the  men's 
dubs  of  the  churches,  to  deliver  addresses 
ipon  one  topic  or  another.  I  find  their 
nembership  to  be  made  up,  not  of  milk- 
md-water  youths  and  doddering  old  men 
mth  a  foot,  each,  in  the  grave,  and  noth- 
ng  left  to  live  for  on  this  earth,  but  of 
mergetic,  fine  chaps  of  all  ages,  among 
:hem,  always,  the  best  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  the  churches  are  located. 

"I  find  among  these  church  club  mem- 
bers the  people's  chosen  representatives  in 
the  Legislature,  lawyers.  Judges  and  other 
office  holders,  and  men  of  all  vocations  who 
are  active  in  politics.  Borough  President 
Alfred  E.  Steers,  of  Brooklvn,  Judge 
Stephen  Callahan,  Judge  John  Farar, 
Judge  Geirge  Freifield,  Commissioner 
Bemis  B.  Pounds,  Naval  Officer  Fred  J.  H. 
Kracke — ^these  are  types  of  a  large  dass  of 
inembership  in  Brooklyn's  church  men's 
clubs.  They  attend  their  meetings  and  be- 
fieve  in  them.  They  are  getting  hold  of  the 
young  men  and  helping  them,  they  are 
teaching  older  men  how  best  to  help  the 
boys^-<how  best  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
which  have  sprung  up  to  surround  youth. 

"  It  is  a  problem  needing  study.  What  I 
have  said  of  the  percentage  of  the  prisoners 
who  come  before  me  whose  ages  are  in* 
ckided  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
shows  that: 

"One  of  society's  great  problems  now 
is  the  necessity  of  learning  how  to  better 
control  youths  in  their  *  teens.'  The  boy 
who  can  be  kept  straight  between  his 
twelfth  and  his  twentieth  birthdays  is  very 
likely  to  stay  straight  between  his  twen- 
tieth and  his  ninetieth,  for  the  habit  of 
being  straight  will  have  been  fixed  in  him 
by  the  time  he  has  reached  twenty.  After 
that  he  isn't  likely  to  break  loose  and  go 
off  at  a  sorry  tangent. 

"If,  during  these  years,  our  boys  are 
kept  in  churches,  in  Sunday-schools,  in 
tabernacles,  they  will  not  only  find  in  them 
the  necessary  guiding  and  controlling  in- 
fluences, but,  through  the  operation  of  these 
influences,  they  will  learn  wise  self-control. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  I  am  not 
talking  sentimental  twaddle;  I  am  talking 
good  horse  sense — ^the  sort  of  sense  which 
my  five  years  as  a  criminal  Judge  has  taught 
me." 

"What  have  you  found  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  crime  among  the  ^oung  men 
who  have  been  before  you  ?  "  I  mquired. 

"Setting  aside  heredity,  which  is  the 
greatest  and  the  most  discouraging,"  Judge 
Fawcett  answered,  "  the  most  prolific  causes 
p^  the  crime  I  come  in  contact  with  are 
ignorance,  poverty,  corrupt  surroundings, 
and,  above  all,  idleness.  The  willingly  idle 
people,  be  they  rich  or  be  they  poor,  are,  I 


fancy,  the  most  dangerous  elements  in  our 
community  and  in  all  society.  They  in* 
elude  the  majority  of  those  committing 
crimes. 

"The  tendency  of  these  days  is  to  wipe 
out  the  conditions  which  permit  ignorance 
and  poverty  and  to  correct  corrupt  sur- 
roundings, therefore  the  tendency  is  to 
decrease  those  classes  which  most  numer- 
ously recruit  the  army  of  our  criminals. 
This  makes  the  situation  very  hopeful. 

"  But  there  are  some  bad  signs  of  the 
times,  and  among  those  which  my  experi- 
ence upon  the  bench  have  emphasized  is  the 
growing  laxity  of  parental  control.  A 
curious  problem  is  presented  here.  Society 
is  doing  much  for  the  young  person,  with 
schools  which  teach  everything,  from  ad- 
dition to  athletics,  with  Sunday  schools 
which  in  many  ways  are  big  and  broad  and 
fine,  and  out  of  this  very  good  has  grown 
an  evil — for  there  are  certain  parents  who, 
seeing  that  society  is  doing  so  much,  them- 
selves refuse  to  do  anything  whatever. 
They  find  excuse  for  individual  neglect  of 
duty  in  the  general  public's  energy. 

"  It  is  not  only  the  parent's  duty  to  see 
to  it  that  his  child  goes  to  the  public  school 
and  Sunday  school,  but  to  go  with  him  to 
the  latter.  This  the  modern  parent  is  not 
doing,  probably,  as  generally  as  did  the 
parents  of  a  generation  or  two  back." 

"  Is  the  population  movement  from  the 
farms  to  cities  increasing  or  decreasing 
crime?"  I  asked. 

"City  people  are  not,  naturally,  any 
worse  than  country  people,  for,  of  course, 
humanity  averages.  There  are  more  temp- 
tations in  the  city  possibly,  although  I  am 
not  absolutely  sure  of  that.  Records  of 
wrongdoing  are  more  carefully  kept  in  city 
than  in  rural  districts,  and  perhaps  this 
may  lead  us  into  saddling  on  the  city  some 
condemnation  which  it  does  not  merit. 

"  In  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  city, 
society  is  infested  by  men  and  boys  anx- 
ious to  live  without  working,  and  in  the 
country  and  in  the  city  it  is  these  who 
furnish  the  recruits  for  the  criminal  ranks. 
They  are  ruinous  to  society,  a  drag  on 
business,  the  dregs  in  the  cup  of  life.  The 
penitentiaries  and  jails  are  filled  with  boys 
suffering  there  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
idleness.  It  is  now  as  true  as  ever  that 
work  is  the  weapon  of  honor.  Only  with 
it  can  the  battle  of  life  be  fitly  fought  and 
won. 

"  There  are  too  many  boys  who  want  to 
make  or  get  a  living  without  earning  it. 
Their  idleness  prevents  their  moral  growth 
as  certainly  as  it  prevents  their  muscular 
growth." 

"  Is  there,  then,  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
general  spirit  of  industry  ? "  I  inquired. 
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"  I  am  afraid  so." 

"What  has  caused  it?" 

"Too  much  exhibited  luxury,  perhaps 
too  much  talk  in  certain  newspapers  of 
get-rich-quick  attainments,  too  much  fic- 
tion of  the  same  sort  in  some  magazines 
and  on  the  shelves  of  the  book  sellers. 

"  The  liquor  traffic,  too,  is  something  we 
must  soon  think  of  seriously.  Every  Judge 
upon  the  bench  is  sure,  whether  or  not  he 
says  so,  that  it  must  ere  long  be  taken  up, 
not  from  a  sentimental,  but  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  I  have  frequently  been 
suspending  sentences  of  boys  and  men  upon 
condition  that  they  take  the  pledge.  In 
five  years  I  have  probably  suspended  one 
hundred  sentences  upon  this  condition.  I 
have  made  the  taking  of  the  pledge  as  im- 
pressive as  I  could,  and  I  have  the  means 
at  hand  of  ascertaining  whether  those  who 
take  it  keep  it." 

"  How  often  is  it  kept  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  In  ninety-nine  cases  in  each  hundred," 
was  the  surprising  answer.  Nearly  all 
those  who  take  it,  it  must  be  understood, 
are  occasional  drunkards — men  and  3rouths 
who  have  been  drinking,  not  because  the 
habit  has  enslaved  them,  but  more  or  less, 
through  chance,  generally  through  the  mis- 
taken thought  that  drinking  pleasantly  pro- 
motes good  fellowship.  The  taking  of  the 
pledge,  in  many  instances  I  have  observed 
from  the  judicial  bench,  has  changed  men 
and  boys  from  social  menaces  into  honest, 
useful  members  of  the  human  family." 

"  And,  therefore,  one  can  count  upon  his 
fingers  all  the  old  offenders  who  were  num- 
bered among  the  more  than  i,ooo  criminals 
captured  here  in  Brooklyn  last  year.  They 
keep  clear  of  this  borough.  I  can  see  no 
virtue  in  bestowing  mercy  upon  one  who 
has  already  abused  mercy.  The  imposition 
of  long  sentences  upon  old  offenders  is  the 
greatest  of  all  aids  to  the  police  and  detec- 
tive forces.  Gen.  Bingham  told  me  once 
that  the  well-known  practice  among  Brook- 
lyn Judges  of  giving  the  law's  limit  to  the 
old  offender  was  a  great  protection  to  our 
citizens  and  a  large  assistance  to  the  po- 
lice." 

But,  while  Judge  Fawcett  believes 
thoroughly  in  long  terms  of  imprisonment 
for  habitual  criminals,  ao  one  has  worked 
harder  to  convince  society  that  any  acci- 
dental sinner  wishing  to  reform  should  have 
his  chance  to  do  so.  He  is,  indeed,  the 
author  of  a  bill  which  passed  the  lower 
house  of  the  State  Legislature  last  AVinter, 
and  was  before  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
adjournment,  making  definite  provisions 
for  such  treatment  of  reformed  men  as  may 
preserve  to  full  social  usefulness  those  who, 
having  erred  and  had  their  punishment  for 
erring,    are,    afterward,    anxious    to    live 


blamelessly.  The  bill  will  be  again  pre- 
sented at  the  next  session  of  the  Legub- 
ture. 

"  As  things  stand,"  said  he,  in  telling  me 
about  this  bill  and  the  necessity  for  pass- 
ing it,  "we  offer  small  reward  for  refor- 
mation. While  we  release  a  man  from 
prison  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  sen- 
tence, his  punishment  perpetually  ccmtinnes 
in  his  exclusion  from  those  civil  rights  of 
which  conviction  instantly  deprived  bisL 
I  cannot  think  this  right.  We  should  not 
penalize  reform.  I  am  convinced  that 
through  the  operation  of  a  proper  law  so- 
ciety would  be  the  gainer  of  many  honor- 
able citizens.  We  should  not  only  ptmisii 
sin,  but  we  should,  also,  reward  reforma- 
tion. 

"  On  the  very  morning  of  the  day  whes 
Gen.  Bingham  spoke  to  me  about  the  use- 
fulness of  the  long  sentence  for  habitoal 
criminals  in  protecting  honest  citizens  and 
aiding  the  police,  I  had  given  to  three 
burglars  a  total  of  120  years  imprisonmetf, 
two  blackhanders  a  total  of  40  years  im- 
prisonment, and  had  imposed  various  otber 
sentences  which  aggregated  a  suffidc^ 
period  to  make  the  morning's  work  mat 
that  that  few  hours'  grist  of  sinners  woM 
spend  a  total  of  well  over  300  years  it 
prison.  That  illustrated  my  belief  in  the 
co-operation  of  the  bench  with  the  p<^ce.' 

"And  you  believe  that  if,  across  the 
river,  in  Manhattan — " 

"I  can  speak  for  Brooklyn,  only.  Here 
is  where  I  serve.  I  try,  here,  to  help  the 
police,  as  they  try,  I  am  sure,  to  help  the 
bench." 

"Under  the  present  administration  the 
police,  then,  are  doing  well  in  Brooklyn?' 

"Never  in  my  recollection  has  police 
efficiency  been  higher  or  the  protectioa 
offered  to  the  citizens  of  this  commmiity 
been  more  complete  than  it  is  now,  under 
Commissioner  Waldo.  His  '  Strong  Arm 
Squad'  is  crushing  rowdyism  throughoat 
the  force,  there  is  a  fine  spirit  of  endeavor, 
and,  I  believe,  a  fine  record  of  accomplids- 
ment.  I  know  Commissioner  Waldo.  I 
have  h^d  some  very  pleasant  talks  with 
him  and  am  his  warm  admirer.  Tliere  are 
some  sections  of  this  borough  which  are 
insufficientlv  policed,  but  that  is  not  his 
fault.  He  fades  men ;  with  the  men  he  has 
he  does  his  best — and  that  is  very  good. 

"I  think  no  variety  of  crime  worthier 
of  quick  and  drastic  punishment  than  thai 
classed  under  the  general  head  of  attacks 
upon  policemen.  Within  three  weeks  I 
have  imposed  the  severest  penalties  pro- 
vided by  the  law  on  several  men  guilty  of 
it.  One  prisoner,  named  Gannon,  whom  I 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment  and 
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the  pajrment  of  a  $i,ooo  fine,  turned  and 
marled  at  me,  as  he  was  led  away : 

"Til  kill  you  for  this  sentence  when  I 
get  throug-h  serving  it.' 

"I'm  not  worried.  I  have  announced 
from  the  bench  that  the  police  of  Brook- 
lyn, who  continually  risk  their  lives  in 
guarding  us  and  our  bek>ngings,  shall  get 
all  the  protection  and  encouragement  I  can 
give  them.  And  they  shall.  Our  police  are 
honorable  and  brave  men.  This  court  will 
miss  no  opportunity  to  uphold  their  hands." 

We  went  back  to  the  discussion  of  the 
modem  youth. 

"  What,"  I  asked,  "  is  the  greatest  single 
mfluence  working  against  the  decency  of 
youth  in  our  great  cities?" 

"The  willingness  of  many  modern 
parents  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  idle 
sons  and  daughters,"  said  the  Judge.  "  Too 
many  of  the  rising  generation  are  neither 
trained  nor  compelled  to  work.  And,  curi- 
ously enough,  I  believe  this  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  modem  men  work 
harder  than  they  ever  did  before.  They 
have  no  time  to  think  about  their  children. 
The  mothers  have  not  changed  so  much  as 
time  has  passed;  they  come  by  scores,  to 
plead  with  me,  urging  the  merit  of  their 
sons  who  are  in  trouble,  each  protesting 
that,  no  matter  what  he  may  have  done, 
her  boy  is,  really,  the  best  boy  in  the  world. 

"  But  the  conditions  which  in  these  days 
surround  the  earning  of  a  livelihood  have 
absorbed  much  of  the  reserve  force  which 
the  father  used  to  draw  on  for  the  training 
of  the  children.  We  are  living  at  high 
heart  pressure.  We  are  balanced  on  the 
edges  of  our  nerves.  The  game  of  life  is 
now  so  strong  and  keen,  so  full  of  compe- 
tition that  men's  control  of  their  children 
has  become  more  lax.  The  mother  always 
stood  for  love;  the  father  used  to  stand 
for  discipline.  The  mother  stands  for  love, 
as  ever;  but  in  these  days  the  father  does 
not  stand  for  discipline.  He  leaves  that  to 
society. 

Average  children  now  spend  too  much 
time  upon  the  streets.  There  is  no  curfew 
bell  to  send  them  home,  and  many  of  them 
have  no  real  homes  to  go  to.  The  child  has 
small  place  in  most  city  homes,  and  not  all 
of  this  is  really  the  parents'  fault,  though 
much  of  it  may  be.  The  city  home  is  small 
and  crowded.  But  none  the  less  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  parents  to  make  whatever  home 
may  be^a  cheerful  place,  radiating  happi- 
ness, attractive  to  the  children.  One  of  the 
characteristic  crimes  of  the  age  is  that  of 
^orrying  at  home.  In  some  sanitariums 
«7«  display  a  sign  which  reads : 
J  *  Don't  worry  and  don't  hurry.' 
We  need  that  sign  in  homes  as  well  as 
m  sanitariums.    If  we  there  lived  up  to  it 


there  would  be  fewer  boys  in  prison  cells 
and  fewer  girls  in  the  back  rooms  of  the 
saloons.  Attractiveness,  cheerfulness  at 
home,  keep  children  indoors,  off  the  streets, 
away  from  tentptation,  out  of  trouble. 
There  is  an  unceasing  lure  of  outside  en- 
tertainment. Our  grandfathers,  when  they 
were  boys,  did  not  have  the  moving-picture 
shows,  cheap  vaudeville,  three-cent  pool- 
rooms to  keep  them  out  at  night." 

"  Do  you  condemn  all  these  ?  " 

"Not  the  good,  clean,  moving-picture 
shows,  but  all  the  others.  And  there  may 
be  such  a  thing  as  too  many  moving-picture 
shows  a  week  for  a  young  boy  or  girl. 
They  have,  however,  a  distinct  educational 
influence,  they  awaken  ideas  and  make  boys 
and  girls  imaginators,  not  copyists." 

The  Judge  (we  were  sitting  in  his  cham- 
bers) now  leaned  back,  laughing  somewhat 
wryly. 

"They  taught  one  young  idea  how  to 
shoot  and  taught  him  all  too  well,"  he  said, 
"for,  when  he  was  brought  before  me, 
charged  with  using  a  revolver  in  an  argu- 
ment with  another  boy,  he  told  me  he  had 
learned  to  handle  it  by  watching  moving- 
pictures  in  a  five-cent  show.  But  on  the 
whole,  and,  more  especially,  in  moderation, 
their  influence  is  good.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  anything  good,  though,  in  the  cheap 
vaudeville  shows  or  in  the  pool  rooms. 

'*  Every  man  who  deals  with  criminals 
finds  it  necessary,  I  imagine,  to  divide  into 
two  classes  the  people  coming  before  him — 
to  separate  born  criminals  from  those  who 
might  have  been  good  citizens  if  they  had 
had  the  chance,  but  who  have  been  made 
criminal  by  their  companions  and  surround- 
ings. The  latter  dass  is  the  more  numerous 
by  far. 

"With  the  born  criminal  we  can't  do 
much.  It  would  be  imiy)ssib]e  in  this  dis- 
cussion to  take  up  the  complicated  matter 
of  heredity.  But  the  made  criminal  is  our 
own  fault — ^that  of  the  present  generation. 
If  we  properly  went  at  it  we  could  stop 
making  criminals.  Regular  attendance  at 
the  public  schools  and  right  instmction 
there;  regular  attendance  at  the  Sunday 
schools  and  right  treatment  there;  clean, 
healthy  homes,  interested  parents — these 
will  make  a  good  boy  out  of  any  boy  who 
is  not  born  bad. 

"We  have  no  right  to  make  boys  bad, 
and  yet,  within  three  months,  there  have 
been  brought  before  me  five  boys,  bom  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  and  grown  to 
ages  ranging  from  20  to  25,  who  could  not 
read  nor  write  but  who  were  not  mentally 
incompetent.  All  of  them  had  been  sent  to 
school;  none  of  them  had  gone.  The 
parents  did  not  go  with  them  and  they  fell 
into  the  truant  habit.    Finally,  learning  of 
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this,  tfie  parents  gave  up  trying  and  let 
them  go  to  work,  or  stay  at  home  or  roam 
the  streets  or  what  not.  Three  of  these 
boys  were  of  American  parentage  and  two 
of  them  were  of  foreign  parentage.  That 
is  rather  a  sad  tale  to  tell." 

I  asked  the  Judge  about  child  labor  and 
the  morals  of  the  young. 

"The  relationship  is  marked  between 
them,"  he  replied.  "  The  majority  of  those 
brought  before  me  upon  criminal  charges 
between  the  ages  of  i6  and  21  went  to 
work,  I  find  upon  investigation,  at  an  age 
too  early  to  permit  them  to  complete  even 
an  elementary  education.  Education  is  a 
great  preventive  of  crime." 

"Are  morals  given  enough  attention  in 
the  schools?" 

"  No.  I  regret  exceedingly  the  elimina- 
tion of  religious  teaching  from  the  schools. 
A  bill  to  be  entitled  the  Compulsory  Hu- 
mane Education  law  will  be  proposed  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  It 
has  been  drawn  by  the  Humane  Education 
Committee,  a  voluntary  body,  which  is  do- 
ing splendid  things.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Clay 
Preston  of  this  city  are  among  its  earnest 
workers,  and  I  cannot  sav  too  much  in 
praise  of  them  or  their  idea.  They  are 
associated  with  the  Brodclyn  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and 
that  is  really  working  marvels.  In  the 
month  of  January  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be- 
fore this  court  were  brought  by  this  society. 
To  recapitulate  them  to  you  would  con- 
vince you  of  the  need  of  just  such  workers 
in  the  modern  city." 

I  asked  the  Judge  to  make  some  sort  of 
comparison  between  the  morals  of  the  chil- 
dren foreign  born  and  children  native  bom. 

"  Few  boys  of  foreign  birth  are  brought 
before  me,"  he  replied,  "although  I  see 
here  a  great  many  children  of  foreign-born 
parents.  This  means  nothing  on  analysis. 
"I  am  convinced,  however,  that  no  im- 
migrant should  be  admitted  to  this  country 
who  does  not  bring  with  him  a  certificate 
of  good  character  from  his  home  authori- 
ties. I  believe  in  the  peremptory  exclusion 
from  this  country  of  any  foreigner  who,  in 
any  other  country,  has  served  a  prison 
term,  or  an  aggregate  of  prison  terms, 
amounting  to  ten  years  or  more.  I  further- 
more believe  that  any  foreigner  here  resi- 
dent who  is  sentenced  here  to  serve  a  prison 
term  of  five  years  or  more  should,  upon 
release,  be  sent  back  to  the  country  whence 
he  came  to  us. 

"  Such  exdusion  of  bad  foreigners  from 
citizenship  in  the  United  States  would  be 
treating  foreigners  with  little  more  severity 
than  we  now  show  our  native  bom.  If  yx)U 
or  I,  or  any  native-born  American,  being 
convicted  for  a  felony,  serves  so  much  as 


one  day  in  a  prison  as  a  penalty  therefor, 
our  rights  of  citizenship  are  gone  forcvei: 
But  as  things  stand  now  a  foreigner  may 
secure  citizenship  here,  who,  in  his  natfir 
country,  may  have  served  a  long^  term,  or  a 
number  of  long  terms  after  cfxiviction  of 
most  serious  offenses. 

"Let  the  good  men  come  here  fron 
abroad,  do  our  work,  and  find  warm  wel- 
come; but  let  the  bad  be  kept  away.  We 
are  now  admitting  them  in  startling  nma- 
bers.  The  Judge  of  such  a  court  as  this 
continually  sees  evidence  of  it.  Since  I 
have  been  upon  liie  bench  I  iiave  rccciTcd 
from  foreigners,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  no 
less  than  twenty-seven  threats  of  deatii,  of 
which  but  two  were  sent  to  roe  by  ItaliaziSi 
who,  in  the  public  mind,  are  mistakesiij 
accorded  a  monopoly  of  such  performances. 
Three  times  I  have  seen  the  death  9^ 
given  in  my  court  for  the  purpose  of  intiini- 
dating  witnesses^  this  always  by  Italians.^ 

"What  is  the  death  sign?"   I  inqvrcd 

"  It  is  made  by  placing  the  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand  between  the  teeth,"  ^ 
Judge  replied. 

"Was  it  made  in  earnest  or  to  'Wrf' 
the  witnesses  ?  " 

"  In  such  deadly  earnest  was  it  made  ^ 
in  every  instance  it  was  carried  out.  £id 
of  the  three  witnesses  who  thus  "was  threih 
ened  has  since  been  killed  by  an  assassis*! 
hand. 

"  What  we  need  in  the  United  States  aft 
rational  preventive  measures.  Of  these  I 
think  the  church  and-  Sunday  school  tbe 
best.  Crime  costs  us  annually  more  dna 
$700,000,000,  a  sum  which,  if  divided 
equally  among  our  total  population,  wookl 
give  each  year  to  every  individual — eadi 
man,  each  woman,  and  each  <:hi]d— ^ 
This  record  is  unparalleled  among  the 
nations      of      the      world." — Philadel^da 

Ledger, 

# 

KEEPING  OUR  LANGUAGE  PURE 


AMERICA  is  so  often  eyed  askance  bf 
British  purists  who  fear  the  sacred 
English  tongue  is  being  debased  on  thij 
side  of  the  world,  that  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Lord  Morley  takes  a  more  cheer- 
ful view  of  us.  He  is  not  even  afraid  of 
the  damning  effect  of  American  slangs 
though  he  does  not  encourage  its  usage. 
The  other  day  he  spoke  before  the  English 
Association,  formed  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  language  itself  "  in  days  when  it  is 
either  misused  or  abused,"  and  "  to  help  tlw 
younger  generation  to  a  real  appreciatioe 
of  our  splendid  literary  heritage."  He  de- 
clares himself,  in  common  with  Engli^ 
men  in  general,  as  "  not  indifferent  to  the 
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late  of  our  language  across  the  Atlantic/' 
at  the  same  time  recalling  some  threats 
from  American  literary  insurgents  that 
long  ago  gave  him  reason  for  apprehension. 
One  was  from  Emerson,  whom  he  describes 
as  "that  most  lovable  of  our  teachers" 
who  gave  voice  to  American  independence 
in  asserting  that  "we  have  listened  too 
long  to  the  courtly  muses  of  Europe." 
Walt  Whitman,  he  also  recalls,  "on  an 
afternoon  long  ago  at  Washington,"  when 
**he  made  particularly  light  of  Emerson, 
and  was  all  for  packing  off  the  courtly 
muses,  European  or  Bostonian,  bag  and 
baggage."  America,  observes  the  noble 
lord,  "  has  not  followed  this  felonious  pur- 
pose." As  his  words  are  recorded  by  the 
London  Times,  he  gives  us  the  view  that 
sustains  (lis  courage  regarding  us: 

"George  Meredith  used  to  say  that  the 
high-water  mark  of  English  prose  in  our 
day  was  to  be  found  in  some  pages  of 
Charlotte  Rrontc,  and  some  of  Hawthorne's 
'Marble  Faun.'  It  will  be  no  hard  labor 
to  seek  out  such  pages  for  yourselves.  I 
need  not  mention  Lowell,  and  a  dozen 
more  Americans,  grave  and  gay,  who  are 
the  living  delight  of  English  readers. 
American  novelties  in  the  way  of  pic- 
turesque and  unexpected  diction,  so  piquant 
and  effective  in  colloquial  use,  have  not  yet 
lowered  the  standard  of  writing  or  oratory. 
"  In  the  new  edition  of  his  famous  book 
Mr.  Bryce  gives  us  a  glowing  account  of 
what  is  being  done,  not  only  by  American 
workers  in  every  branch  of  science,  but  by 
American  scholars ;  how  admirably  thorough 
and  painstaking  their  scholars  are,  how 
keen  to  overtake  Germany,  and  how  they 
are  even  betrayed  into  the  German  fault 
of  indifference  to  form  and  style — no  bril- 
liant personalities  in  letters  or  art,  but  is 
thi's  not  true  of  Europe  too?  Perhaps,  be 
says,  the  world  is  passing  through  an  age. 
with  a  high  level  of  mediocrity  as  com* 
pared  with  the  outstanding  figures  of  the 
last  century." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  takes  up  the 
subject  of  Lord  Morley's  address  and  asks 
"What  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
English  tongue?"  finding  some  such  an- 
swer as  the  following: 

"  In  one  sense  it  is  like  no  other  on  the 
globe;  it  has  an  assimilative  power,  an 
ability  to  incorporate  into  itself  words  of 
foreign  origin,  not  possessed  by  any  of  its 
fellows.  Foreign  words  pass  easily  into 
French,  it  is  true  (have  they  not  *rosbif ' 
and  *fivocloquer'?),  but  they  are  always 
kept  at  a  distance  or  eyed  askance ;  with  us 
they  get  more  quickly  into  society.  Eng- 
lish, in  fact,  is  the  America  of  languages, 
hospitable  to  strangers,  rapidly  assimilative, 
asking  no  questions,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 


enough,  before  the  alien  enters  and  the  pos* 
sible  mischief  is  done.     Before  'airman' 
was   thought   on,    the   mongrel    foreigner 
'aviator'   had   entered   and   won   itself   a 
place  from  which  it  can  hardly  hope  to  be 
deported    There  are  queerer  monstrosities 
still  striving  for  entrance.     In  the  intro- 
duction to  the  recently  published  *  Letters ' 
of  Lafcadio  Hearn,   Foe   is  described  as 
having  a  passion   '  for  plangent  phrases, 
for  canorous   orismology.'     What   in   the 
world  is  'canorous  orismology'?    If  only 
we  had  an  Aliens  Act  for  words  as  we 
have  for  men,  and  in  the  same  terms !    For 
at  present  in  language  it  is  only  the  first- 
class  passengers,  the  terms  used  by  trained 
men,  that  are  scrutinized;  the  rest  come  in 
unchallenged.    That,  a  weakness  incidental 
to  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  our  lan- 
guage's strength  and  vigor,  is  one  mode  of 
corruption.    The  other  comes  from  within, 
through  the  avenue  of  slang.    Words  that 
were  once  new-stamped  and  bright  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  till  they  lose  all  record 
of   their    face   value,   and   either   become 
dulled  and  debased  or  acquire  a  new  and 
meretricious  value  not  of  their  awn  choos- 
ing.    Old  words  that  are  obsolescent  or 
obsolete,  that  have  been  drowned  in  the 
tide  of  speech,  come  up  again  to  the  sur- 
face after  many  years,  swollen  into  new 
and  strange  ^apes.    Violent  and  tortured 
neologisms,    struck   out   by    some    witless 
writer  for  the  music-halls,  to  g^ve  a  new 
statement  to   some  worn-out  platitude   in 
the  sordid  round  of  lodgers,  mothers-in- 
law,  and  debt,  obtain  a  vogue  by  some  per- 
verse  accident.     And   the   application   of 
printing  to  all,  even  the  most  ephemeral, 
purposes  of  language  helps  to  fix  these  cor- 
ruptions in  our  dictonaries." 

It  is  this  kind  of  danger  to  the  purity  of 
our  written  and  spoken  speech,  remarks  the 
writer  in  The  Guardian,  that  the  English 
Association  has  set  itself  to  meet.  The 
fact  that  English  boys  are  not  taught  to 
write  English  at  school  is  not,  Lord  Morley 
thinks,  so  significant  as  the  indifference  it 
implies  to  the  literature  in  one  of  the  nob- 
lest and  most  powerful  of  tongues.  He 
suggests  that  few  members  of  Farliament 
have  ever  read  a  page  of  Milton's  "Areo- 
pagitica."  The  Guardian  makes  these  sug- 
gestions for  meeting  and  correcting  the 
present  shortcomings: 

"The  method  of  the  French  Academy  is 
well  known.  It  imposes  authority  from 
above.  It  maintains  a  standard  of  lan- 
guage. Words  have  to  pass  its  challenge 
before  they  are  admitted  into  the  official 
dictionaries.  But  authority,  to  be  imposed, 
must  be  admitted,  and  the  French  Academy 
possesses  what  the  English  Association  can 
hardly  hope  to  attain — an  absolutist  tradi- 
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tion.  It  sprang  from  that  connection  of 
the  Court  with  literature  to  which  Lord 
Morley  referred  as  the  capital  influence  in 
forming  the  classicism  of  French  style. 
Our  scheme  of  defense  must  be  different; 
it  must  consist  in  what  the  English  Asso- 
ciation lays  down  as  the  second  aim  of  its 
activities,  the  education  of  the  younger 
generation  to  appreciate  truly  our  literary 
heritage — the  neglect  of  which  is,  as  Lord 
Morley  said,  the  thing  much  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  the  culture  of  the  age.  It  is  by 
a  sympathetic  study  of  the  style  of  our 
greatest  masters  that  we  can  keep  our  Ian* 
guage  pure,  for  words,  like  people,  have 
histories,  and  you  must  know  their  histories 
to  understand  their  use.  Keep  constantly 
referring  back  to  their  original  significa- 
tion, and  you  will  keep  them  fresh  and 
vivid;  lose  hold  on  it,  and  they  will  become 
dull  and  otiose,  fit  only  to  shoulder  each 
other  on  a  beadstring  of  epithets,  not  to 
shine  as  single  jewels.  Writers  of  Greek 
and  Latin  prose  composition  are  accus- 
tomed to  keep  at  their  elbow  a  dictionary, 
not  to  find  words  they  do  not  know,  but  to 
find  how  those  that  they  do  were  used  by 
such  and  such  an  ancient  writer.  If  it 
were  the  habit  of  people  indulging  in  the 
writing  of  English  prose  to  exercise  the 
same  care  and  study  we  should  hear  less 
than  we  do  about  the  decay  of  style.  It  is 
not  so  much  more  reading  we  need  as  more 
careful  reading,  a  culture  which  is  inten- 
sive rather  than  extensive,  which  takes 
several  crops  in  succession  off  the  same  fal- 
low. It  has  been  the  business  of  the  Eng- 
lish Association  to  form  a  nucleus  of  those 
most  directly  concerned  with  the  study  of 
our  language  and  inculcate  its  ideals 
through  them ;  but  the  English  language  is, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  everybody's  business, 
and  all  of  us  who  care  for  books  ,or  who 
have  the  instinct  and  the  longing  for  self- 
expression  ought  to  help  it  in  its  work." 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 


The  great  event  of  the  late  Parliament 
in  France  was  the  passage  of  an  old  age 
pension  law.  In  1906  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, or  lower  house,  passed  an  old  age 
pension  bill.  The  Senate,  as  the  upper 
house,  refused  to  sanction  that  bill  on  the 
ground  of  the  immense  financial  burden  to 
be  imposed  by  it  on  the  taxpayers.  This 
bill,  however,  as  now  passed,  says  The  Out- 
look, represents  the  views  of  the  Senate 
rather  than  those  of  the  House.  Hence- 
forth nearly  eighteen  million  French  citi- 
zens, out  of  a  total  of  twenty  millions, 
engaged  in  all  kinds  of  occupations,  will  be 


insured  against  the  fear  of  poverty  or  de- 
pendence in  their  old  age.  Out  of  these 
eighteen  million  citizens,  six  million  aic 
farmers  and  small  proprietors,  whose  in- 
come ranges  between  six  hundred  and  a 
thousand  dollars;  for  these  an  optimal 
form  of  insurance  is  provided.  For  the 
remainder,  the  nearly  twelve  million  fana 
laborers,  workingmen,  servants,  and  clerks, 
whose  annual  earnings  are  below  six  bmh 
dred  dollars,  there  is  a  system  of  compd- 
sory  insurance.  Thus  France  takes  its 
place  alongside  Germany,  Great  Britaia, 
Belgium,  and  Denmark,  as  providing  for '] 
a  system  of  old  a^e  pensions.  More  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  fact  that  France 
sides  with  Germany  and  Belg^ium  as  faTor- 
ing  the  contributory  instead  of  the  non- 
contributory  system.  Germany,  as  the  in- 
augurator  of  the  system  of  old  age  pen- 
sions, requires  workingmen,  in  order  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  receipt  of  pen- 
sions, to  contribute  a  very  small  per  cent 
of  their  wages  annually  during  a  certam 
period,  and  also  imposes  an  equivakm 
contribution  upon  the  employers  of  labor. 
Certainly  the  habit  of  thrift  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  But,  however  men  may  difier 
regarding  the  contributory  and  the  n» 
contributory  systems,  all  men  must  be  io- 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  where  a  few  yean 
ago  the  question  of  old  age  pensions  bad 
little  place  in  practical  politics  anywhere 
and  was  seldom  discussed  except  academi- 
cally, it  has  now  become  a  main  plank  io 
the  platforms  of  parties  in  nearly  every 
country.  ^ 

ADMINISTRATION    OF     CANAL 


THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 


NOT  only  Congress  but  the  American 
people  should  at  once  be  awakened 
to  the  vital  necessity  involved  in  the  prob- 
lem of  the  management  of  the  Panam 
Canal  after  it  is  built,  and  for  this  reason 
I  wish  that  the  article  on  another  page  by 
Mr.  Talbot,  setting  forth  the  views  of  Col- 
onel Goethals,  could  be  distributed  as  a 
tract  everywhere.  The  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  one  of  the  really  great 
feats  (not  too  numerous)  with  which  nun- 
kind  can  be  credited  during  its  history,  and 
second  only  in  importance  to  its  constmc- 
tion  will  come  the  question  of  its  proper 
management.  Hitherto  every  thin^  done 
in  connection  with  the  Canal  has  reflected 
the  very  highest  credit  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  whole  history 
of  the  undertaking,  from  the  acquisition  of 
^the  Panama  strip  to  the  extraordinarily 
successful  initial  and  preliminary  feat  of 
Colonel  Gorgas  in  perfecting  sanitary  con* 
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ditions — a  feat  without  which  no  further 
work  on  the  Isthmus  could  have  been  at- 
tempted— ^and  then  to  the  extraordinarily 
successful  management  of  Colonel  Goethals, 
has  been  the  history  of  a  monumental 
achievement  in  which  the  highest  efficiency 
has  been  combined  with  the  highest  and  most 
sensitive  integrity  and  disinterestedness. 
Not  one  touch  of  scandal  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  work  at  any  stage,  and  the 
only  people  who  have  ever  been  discredited 
in  connection  with  it  are  the  very  few  who 
have  attempted  to  start  slanderous  stories 
about  some  feature  of  it.  The  Bishop  of 
British  Honduras,  Bishop  Bury,  in  an  Eng- 
lish magazine,  the  "  Treasury,"  for  January 
last,  gave  a  very  interesting  .account,  not 
only  of  the  titanic  work  of  building  the 
Panama  Canal  itself,  but  of  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  the  Government  in  car- 
ing for  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of 
the  army  of  employees  who  are  doing  the 
work.  Bishop  Bury  has  had  large  experi- 
ence with  what  has  been  done  by  civilized 
nations  in  tropical  countries.  His  con- 
cluding paragraphs  are  as  follows : 

"  There  can  be  few  places  where  more  is 
done  for  those  engaged  in  a  great  under- 
taking than  on  the  Canal  Zone,  and  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  work  where,  as  far  as  one 
can  judge,  it  has  been  more  the  wish  and 
intention  of  those  responsible  to  'do  the 
thing  thoroughly.' 

"  The  utmost  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
place  morally  wholesome  and  clean,  and,  as 
the  Governor  appears  to  be  clothed  with 
really  absolute  and  despotic  authority,  he 
takes  care  to  keep  all  the  '  undesirables '  at 
a  distance.  This,  of  course,  is  not  easy, 
but  I  am  assured  that  there  are  a  number 
of  officials  always  on  the  lookout,  and  that 
bad  characters,  as  soon  as  known,  are  at 
once  'fired' — a  very  expressive  term  for 
being  effectually  got  rid  of  and  sent  off. 

"It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  meet 
Colonel  Gorgas,  the  medical  member  of  the 
Canal  Commission,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  work  of  'cleaning  up'  has 
been  so  effectually  done,  and  yellow  fever 
completely  banished,  and  malarial  fever 
brought  down  to  a  very  low  margin,  com- 
pared with  other  days. 

"  Colon  and  Panama  have  both  been  re- 
juvenated, from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
and  altop^ether  I  can  imagine  Panama  be- 
coming just  the  place  for  a  rest  cure,  and 
taking  its  place  as  one  of  the  health  resorts 
of  the  world. 

"This  enterprise — and  I  know  of  no 
other  of  anything  like  the  same  magnitude 
of  which  it  can  be  said — ^has  aimed  from 
the  first  at  promoting  (i)  the  efficiency  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  (2)  their  physical  well- 
being,  and  (3)  their  moral  and  spiritual 
good.    No  one  ought  to  deteriorate  there! 


On  the  contrary,  I  can  imagine  a  young 
man  going  there,  and  perhaps  being  a  little 
bit  'slack'  in  character,  but  returning  to 
the  United  States,  when  his  work  is  done, 
more  efficient,  better  in  health,  and  braced 
up  in  his  moral  tone;  and  this,  I  know  I 
am  right  in  saying,  was  President  Roose- 
velt's aim  when  he  determined  that  the 
Canal  should  be  acquired. 

"  It  is  most  interesting  to  go  and  see 
how,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  Americans  are 
'  making  the  dirt  fly '  at  Panama,  but  to  me 
it  has  been  of  the  very  greatest  interest  to 
see  how  that  is  being  done,  and  done  very 
thoroughly  and  encouragingly  in  a  sense  of 
which  the  inventor  of  that  phrase  probably 
never  dreamed." 

Mr.  Talbot's  article  incidentally  fur- 
nishes a  fresh  illustration  of  what  was 
really  done  by  myself  as  President  on  the 
occasions  when  I  was  denounced  as  acting 
"unconstitutionally."  After  Mr.  Stevens's 
resignation  (as  to  the  details  of  which,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Talbot  is  in  error),  I  became 
convinced  that  it  was  imperative  that  there 
should  be  a  single  head  on  the  Isthmus. 
Congress  clung  to  the  plan  of  a  seven- 
headed  commission.  But  the  President 
had  very  great  power,  implied  in  the  mere 
fact  of  being  President,  which  he  could 
use  with  the  utmost  advantage  if  he  were 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  and  to 
look  at  the  matter  in  the  proper  way. 
For  two  years  Congress  actually  failed  to 
make  any.  provision  for  running  the 
Panama  strip  at  all,  and  if  the  then  Presi- 
dent had  at  that  time  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  his  critics,  the  whole 
work  would  have  stopped — ^just  exactly  as 
it  would  never  have  been  begun  if  at  that 
time  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  those  same  critics.  So,  when 
Congress  adhered  to  its  seven-headed  com- 
mission, I  solved  the  difficulty  by  simply 
announcing  that  every  recommendation 
made  by  Colonel  Goethals  would  be  acted 
upon  exactly  as  if  he  were  the  single 
Commissioner;  that  he  was  to  be  given 
the  entire  responsibility  and  therefore  the 
entire  power — and  any  other  Commis- 
sioner who  did  not  accept  this  view  or  act 
upon  it  would  have  been  promptly  re- 
placed. Mr.  Talbot  does  not  state  the  case 
quite     accurately     when     he     says     that 

a  continuation  of  a  seven-headed  com- 
mission can  be  had  only  at  great  cost," 
but  also  that  "a  one-man  control  is  in 
spite  of  law."  This  implies  that  what  has 
b«en  done  was  contrary  to  the  law,  which 
is  not  the  fact.  All  that  I  did  was  to  do 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  so  long  as 
the  law  did  not  forbid  it,  instead  of  leaving 
undone  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
because  the  law  did  not  explicitly  provide 
for  it — this  instance  affording  a  true  ex- 
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planation  of  many  other  acts  which  were 
denounced  as  unconstitutional  during^  my 
administration  of  the  Presidency. 

The  views  of  Colonel  Goethals  as  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Talbot  are  not  merely  un- 
questionably sound,  but  must  be  translated 
into  action  by  Congress  under  penalty  of 
seeing  trouble  and  even  disaster  when  the 
attempt  to  operate  the  Canal  has  begun. 
Half  of  the  present  force  of  employees  will 
be  needed  for  the  successful  operation  of 
the  Canal.  The  whole  work  should  be  put 
under  one  man,  and,  in  my  tudgment,  that 
one  man  should  unquestionably  be  Colonel 
Goethals,  who  knows  all  the  conditions 
and  is  infinitely  better  fit  than  any  one 
else  to  make,  with  least  dislocation  and 
xnost  success,  the  change  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Canal  to  its  administration. 
Within  a  year  the  work  of  providing  and 
training  the  future  operative  force  should 
be  begun.  Tolls  should  be  charged  exactly 
as  Colonel  Goethals  proposes,  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  protests  of  the  trans- 
continental railways.  The  question  in  con- 
nection with  our  coast  trade  it  is  not  neces- 
sary at  the  moment  to  discuss.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  in  administering  the 
Canal  should  be  announced  at  once,  so  that 
the  other  great  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  may  know  what  they  can  expect, 
and  shape  their  policy  accordingly.  I  en- 
tirely agree  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  itself  equip  and*  run  the 
plants  for  fuel,  food,  laundrying  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  the  like,  as  advocated 
Vy  Colonel  Goethals.  The  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  million  dollars  put  into  the 
**  ditch "  will  thereby  come  back  to  the 
American  people,  and  the  work  will  be 
done  to  far  greater  public  advantage  than 
it  could  be  done  bv  any  private  firm.  It  is 
true  also  that  the  Panama  Railroad  should 
be  run  by  the  same  man  who  runs  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  he  should  also  dominate 
every  other  form  of  activity  within  the 
limits  of  the  Canal  Zone. 


MYSTERIES  OF  THE  WIRELESS. 


THE  subject  of  wireless  telegraphy  will 
undoubtedly  still  remain  a  subject 
more  or  less  surrounded  by  mystery  to  the 
lay  mind  for  many  years  to  come,  predicts 
London  Engineering,  a  circumstance  which 
it  deems  the  more  anomalous  from  the  fact 
that  no  scientific  theme  has  been  more  ex- 
ploited. The  scientist  knows,  however,  that 
wonderful  as  the  subject  undoubtedly  is, 
there  is  not  nearly  so  much  mystery  invest- 
ing the  transmission  of  intelligible  signals 
from  a  ship  at  sea  over  even  a  thousand 
miles  as  there  is  in  one  of  the  commonest 


facts  in  life — the  transmission  of  liglxt  inw 
the  stars  to  the  earth  over  a  distance  » 
fi^eat  that  the  human  mind  can  not  make  aa 
attempt  to  grasp  its  significance. 

Nevertheless,  many  engineers  dafly 
versant  with  phenomena  quite  as  remark- 
able as  that  involved  in  wireless  tdegraph? 
seem  to  have  very  hazy  notions  of  the  pra- 
ciples  employed,  remarks  our  expert  autlior- 
ity,  while  the  allied  subject  of  the  future- 
wireless  telephony — scarcely  seems  to  be 
even  grasped  by  many  engineers.  Unques- 
tionably the  term  wireless  itself  is  resp(Sh 
sible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  misonderstaad- 
ing.  "Ethereal  waves"  or  better  ratfio- 
telegraphy  would  much  better  express  the 
facts  although  such  a  change  in  nomenda- 
ture  is  unlikely  to  be  made  at  this  day. 

"If  it  were  taught  as  an  elementair 
fact  in  our  schools  that,  besides  the  atao- 
sphere,  the  whole  of  space,  so  far  as  vs 
know,  is  permeated  with  an  invisible  ediier, 
and  that  just  as  we  can  produce  a  distvb- 
ance  in  a  pool  of  water  by  dropping  a  suae 
into  one  part,  so  can  we  produce  a  tnn^ 
ling  disturbance  in  the  ether  by  analogcKS 
methods,  we  should  have  a  much  dear 
conception  of  wireless  telegraphy  exisof 
in  the  lay  mind.  Recent  developments  ii 
ttkts  subject  have  been  more  in  the  perfctf- 
ing  of  complex  details  rather  than  in  m 
remarkable  change  in  principles.  Practical 
advancement  has  gone  ahead  at  such  a  me 
as  to  leave  theory  somewhat  behind,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  many  of  the  most  sktlfs? 
minds  in  science  have  been  elaborating  asd 
perfecting  the  theory.  The  probable  resist 
will  be  diat  the  future  will  see  a  steadf 
advancement  just  as  soon  as  some  of  tiie 
more  difficult  points  have  been  cleared  v^ 

"  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  systems  m 
employment  are  still  very  numerous.  This 
would  point  to  the  fact  that  the  best  fotrm 
has  not  yet  been  reached,  as  in  that  case  it 
would  inevitably  leave  others  in  the  back- 
ground. Since  Oct.  17,  1907,  the  Transai- 
lantic  service  inaugurated  by  Marccmi  be- 
tween Clifden  Station  in  Ireland  and  Glace 
Bay  Station  in  Cape  Breton  has  been  ia 
working  order,  with  but  few  breakdowns^ 
These  stations  were  designed  for  a  ware 
length  of  12,000  feet,  and  a  consequest 
periodicity  of  82,000  vibrations  per  second, 
using  a  spark  length  of  0.5  in.  to  O.B  in. 
The  detectors  now  chiefly  empk>yed  in  the 
Marconi  system  are  the  Marconi  magnetic 
form,  using  a  revolving  iron  band  and  a 
modified  form  of  the  *  Fleming  valve,'  also 
devised  by  Marconi.  The  form  of  '  jigger  * 
which  seems  to  be  meeting  with  consider- 
able success  is  that  form  in  which  a  heavy 
current  is  passed  between  two  balls,  be- 
tween which  a  plate  is  revolved   at  higii 
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^pf.ed.  Instead  of  an  ordinary  arc  being 
iet  up,  a  high-frequency  oscillatory  cur- 
"ent  is  generated  between  one  ball  and  a 
irush  pressed  against  one  side  of  the  re* 
rdving  disc.  By  means  of  the  now  usual 
;orm  of  syntonic  system,  this  oscillating 
nrrent  is  employed  to  set  up  waves  from 
he  antennae. 

"One  of  the  latest  improvements  in  the 
Pelefunken  system  has  been  the  employ- 
Dent  of  the  so-called  'singing  arc'  This 
mploys  a  multiple  spark-gap,  consisting  of 
I  number  of  fiat  discs  separated  by  a  thin 
ing  of  mica.  An  induction  coil,  giving 
\  secondary  current  at  from  2,000  to  3,000 
rolts  and  250  periods  is  employed,  together 
vith  a  capacity  shunt.  It  is  expected  that 
vith  this  apparatus  it  will  be  possible  to 
ransmit  oyer  1,500  miles  over  level  land 
>r  sea,  with  an  expenditure  of  energy 
tmounting  to  only  eight  kilowatts.  It  is 
liso  expected  that  it  will  be  feasible  to  re- 
leive  two  or  more  different  messages  with 
me  detector  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
one  feature  of  this  system/' 

In  spite  of  manjr  efforts,  we  still  seem  to 
\t  far  from  devismg  any  satisfactory  mode 
'»{  preventing  the  leakage  of  signals  into 
he  hands  of  those  who  are  not  intended  to 
receive  them.  By  means  of  the  syntonic 
juied  systems  now  employed,  it  is  generally 
wssible  to  prevent  a  station  from  receiving 
nessages  which  it  does  not  want,  but  how 
0  prevent  unauthorized  persons  from  get- 
ing  messages  which  they  deliberatdy  set 
liemselves  out  to  receive  has  been  by  no 
neans  solved. 

Very  different  in  detail  is  the  situation 
>resented  by  wireless  telephony,  which  is 
nore  and  more  confused  in  the  general 
wind  with  the  methods  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. Although  for  several  reasons  wire- 
ess  telephony  is  not  likely  soon  to  exceed  in 
)ractical  importance  the  practice  of  wire- 
ess  telegraphy,  some  really  simple  and  suc- 
»8sful  system"  of  wireless  telephony  would 
Mssess  so  many  obvious  advantages  that 
iie  advent  of  such  a  system  is  well  worth 
»triving  for.  Not  the  least  of  the  advan- 
ages  is  that  wireless  telephony  does  not 
•equire  a  specially  trained  operator. 

"A  ship  installation  could  be  used  by  the 
)rdinary  officers  as  a  ready  means  of  com- 
municating from  one  ship  to  another  Re- 
cent improvements  have  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
>€fore  it  will  be  possible  to  speak  across 
^e  Atlantic  although  whether  such  a  pos- 
sibility would  be  of  real  practical  advan- 
ce is  perhaps  doubtful.  Taken  as  a 
B^hole,  we  might  say  that  wireless  teleph- 
ony has  reached  a  stage  corresponding  to 
that  reached  by  wireless  telegraphy  ten 
years  ago,  so  that  it  will  readily  be  seen 


that  the  next  year  or  two  may  see  advances 
of  a  revolutionary  character.  Many  of  the 
problems  of  telegraphy  and  telephony  are 
so  similar  that  much  improvement  in  the 
latter  can  be  obtained  by  e3q>erience  in  the 
former. 

"  As  the  subject  of  wireless  telephony  has 
not  been  written  about  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  that  the  telegraphy  branch  has  been, 
we  may,  perhaps,  he  pardoned  for  dealing 
with  it  in  a  rather  more  elementary  fashion. 
At  the  present  time  the  methods  employed 
in  wireless  telephony  may  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes — ^those  which  depend  on 
the  remarkable  effects  of  light  on  selenium, 
and  those  in  which  the  principle  employed 
is  almost  identical  with  those  used  in  wire- 
less telegraphy.  The  property  of  selenium 
to  which  we  allude  is  that  the  electrical  re- 
sistance of  the  crystalline  form  of  this  sub- 
ject varies  greatly  according  to  the  amount 
of  light  incident  upon  it.  This  selenium 
(which  is  a  slate-gray  substance)  has  rather 
a  high  resistance  in  any  case,  and  in  order 
to  use  it  for  telephony  work  it  is  necessary 
to  arrange  it  in  so-called  'cells.'  These 
consist  in  principle  of  a  large  number  of 
thin  slices  or  rings  arranged  Mn  parallel.' 
Such  a  cell  may  have  a  resistance  of,  say, 
1,200  ohms  when  in  darkness,  while  in 
bright  daylight  the  resistance  would  fall 
off  to  perhaps  600  ohms." 

The  second  phenomenon  necessary  for  a 
wireless  telephony  set  is  associated  with  the 
fact  that  an  electric  arc  is  remarkably  sen- 
sitive to  minute  changes  of  current — "  so 
much  so  that  if  we  connect  an  arc  light  in 
the  secondary  circuit  of  a  transformer,  and 
then  by  connecting  up  a  telephone  trans- 
mitter to  the  primary  side  of  the  trans- 
former and  speaking  into  the  transmitter 
cause  electrical  variations  in  the  arc  cir- 
cuit, these  variations  will  be  faithfully 
copied  by  variations  in  the  light  given  by 
the  arc  The  rays  of  light  from  the  arc 
are  projected  by  a  suitable  mirror  arrange- 
ment on  to  a  second  parabolic  mirror,  at  the 
focus  of  which  is  paced  the  selenium  cell 
already  described.  Connected  in  circuit 
with  the  latter  is  an  electric  battery  and  a 
telephone  receiver.  The  cycle  of  opera- 
tions is  then  obvious  enough." 

The  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris,  which  for 
some  time  was  regarded  as  a  useless  mass 
of  iron,  is  now  proving  itself  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  extension  of  wireless  tdegraphy. 
The  latest  feat  which  it  has  accomplished 
is  the  regular  nightly  despatch  of  signals 
to  all  vessels  and  stations  within  3,000 
miles  of  the  tower.  The  dock-room  in  the 
Paris  Observatory  has  been  connected  by 
a  special  wire  with  the  wireless  apparatus 
at  the  Tower.  On  the  stroke  of  midnight 
Paris  time  is  now  flashed  to  every  coastal 
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and  maritime  station  within  a  radius  oi 
from  2,500  to  3,000  miles,  and  to  every 
ship  on  adjacent  seas  and  oceans.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  signal  reaches  the  coast 
of  West  Africa,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Mediterranean,  almost  all  the  northern  At- 
lantic, the  English  Channel,  the  North  Sea, 
Great  Britain,  and  practically  the  whole  of 
Central  and  Western  Europe.  The  signal 
enables  ships  at  sea  to  take  their  bearings 
with  an  ease  and  accuracy  hitherto  un- 
known.— Current  Literature. 


■«•• 


ANTI-FRAT  CRUSADE. 


Twenty-five  States  are  represented  in  a 
crusade  which  the  lawmakers  and  school 
authorities  of  the  country  are  waging 
against  the  high-school  fraternity,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  which  has  just  been  issued 
for  free  distribution  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education*  Of  these,  thirteen 
States  have  passed  legislative  enactments 
hostile  to  the  secret  orders,  while  the  school 
boards  of  important  cities  in  the  other 
twelve  States  have  adopted  like  measures 
within  their  own  jurisdiction. 

All  States  having  laws  on  the  subject 
provide  a  penalty  of  suspension  or  expul- 
sion from  school  for  all  those  who  join 
these  orders.  The  most  drastic  laws  were 
passed  by  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska, 
whose  Legislatures  made  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  anyone  even  to  solicit  members  to  these 
organizations.  Michigan  and  Ohio  made  it 
a  misdemeanor  for  a  school  officer  to  fail  or 
refuse  to  carry  out  the  anti-high  school 
fraternity  law.  Other  States  which  pro- 
hibit these  orders  are  California,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Mississippi,  Oregon  and  Vermont. 
Massachusetts  empowers  the  Boston  School 
Committee  to  deal  with  the  secret  society 
problem  in  its  own  way,  while  Washington 
gives  the  same  latitude  to  the  school  boards 
of  its  larger  cities. 

The  more  important  cities  whose  school 
boards  have  passed  regulations  restricting 
or  forbidding  high  school  fraternities  are 
Denver  Meriden,  Chicago,  Covington,  New 
Orleans,  Lowell,  Waltham,  Worcester, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  St.  Joseph,  Butte,  Okla- 
homa City,  Reading,  Salt  Lake  City,  Mad- 
ison, Milwaukee,  Racine  and  Superior. 
The  commonest  penalties  are  suspension, 
expulsion  or  debarment  from  school  ath- 
letic or  other  games. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education's 
report  also  cites  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant court  decisions,  every  one  of  which 
upholds  the  school  authorities  in  dealing 
rigorously  with  the  high  school  fraternity, 
on  the  ground  that  the  measures  so  taken 
are   authorized   as   a   part   of   the    school 


board's  discretionary  powers.  Most  courts 
cited,  however,  will  not  allow  the  offendins 
pupils  to  be  barred  from  classroom  exer- 
cises, although  they  can  be  barred  from 
participating  in  all  athletic  or  other  con- 
tests. 

"  The  high  school  secret  society  will  very 
likely  never  win  such  a  place  in  the  Amer- 
ican educational  system  as  that  now  occo- 
pied  by  the  college  fraternity,"  said  WiUiam 
R.  Hood,  of  the  Educational  Bureau's  Divi- 
sion of  School  Administration  yesterday. 
"  There  is  no  such  need  for  a  high  scbool 
fraternity;  indeed,  among  its  most  insistent 
opponents  are  many  college  fraternity  mat 

"  It  is  interesting,  and  possibly  significant, 
that  the  movement  to  extirpate  the  frater- 
nity activity  from  high  school  life  had  its 
origin  and  still  finds  its  greatest  strength 
in  the  West  and  Middle  West." 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  TEACHER. 


The  New  York  Sun  pays  this  triboe  to 
Julia  A.  Clark,  who  for  fifty- four  yean 
was  a  faithful  and  good  teacher  in  ^ 
schools  of  that  city  and  now  retires  s 
account  of  the  age  law: 

"  There  is,  we  believe,  no  other  civil  pp- 
fession  so  vital  to  the  State,  so  far  reachiD{ 
in  its  influence,  so  wearing  to  the  nerves, 
the  temper  and  the  health  of  its  practi- 
tioners and  so  persistently  underpaid  aod 
undervalued  as  that  of  the  primary  scbool 
teacher.  These  elementary  schools  arc  tfce 
university  of  the  majoritv ;  and  the  rougher 
schooling  of  the  world  is  all  that  most  of 
us  can  add  to  their  teachings.  There  the 
indispensable  and  invaluable  foundations 
are  laid ;  small  enough  they  may  lo<^,  well 
laid  are  great  enough;  to  our  mind  greater 
and  more  imposing  in  their  simplicity  and 
necessity  than  all  the  superstructure  that 
may  rise  upon  them. 

When  Julia  Clark  began  teaching,  sbe 
says,  she  taught  mostly  "the  three  Rs,* 
and  she  taught  them  well.  They  are 
enough.  We  might  say  they  are  all.  Some- 
times it  seems  as  if  "the  wiser  youngsters 
of  to-day,"  more  favored  or  more  unfor- 
tunate in  the  number  of  the  things  learned 
or  supposed  to  be  learned  at  school,  are  all 
too  weak  in  that  triple  alliance.  AH 
branches  and  no  tree. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  wish  to  salntt 
this  veteran  soldier  of  education  who  has 
just  laid  down  her  arms,  and  throu^  her 
all  that  mighty,  that  obscure,  that  latorioos 
and  glorious  army  of  school  teacben. 
"  Great  captains  with  their  trumps  and 
drums ''  deafen  the  air.  A  thousand  kinds 
of  g^oss  material  success,  a  thousand  noisy 
fames  are  but  bubbles  and  bunco  to  the 
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philosophic  mind.  The  makers  of  the  na- 
tion, the  creators  of  the  people,  the  rulers 
of  the  future  are  these  unknown  and  un- 
regarded school  teachers." 


THE  DAYS  OF  OLD. 


OUR  ANCESTORS. 


We  use  so  many  things  every  day  which 
we  could  not  make  for  ourselves,  and  of 
which  we  could  not  even  tell  how,  or  by 
whom,  they  are  made,  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  they  existed  in  all  times,  and 
that  they  were  always  ready  to  be  bought 
in  the  shops  or  the  markets.  We  forget 
that  many  of  these  things  which  make  our 
lives  more  comfortable,  and  without  which 
we  do  not  think  we  could  enjoy  life,  have 
been  made  only  after  much  thought  and 
labor  on  the  part  of  those  who  came  before 
us.  So  that  they  form  a  link  between  our- 
selves and  our  remote  ancestors,  and  ought 
to  make  us  feel  grateful  to  those  who  toiled 
for  our  good  in  the  Days  of  Old. 

When  first  we  learned  that  there  were 
men  who,  long  before  our  day,  lived  and 
worked,  and  who  had  happiness  and  sorrow 
in  their  lives  just  as  we  have,  it  made  the 
world  seem  larger  to  us.  But  perhaps  we 
thought  of  those  days,  only  as  the  times 
about  which  we  had  read,  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  own  and  other  countries.  We 
knew  that  men  in. those  times  were  more 
lawless,  and  perhaps  more  fond  of  fighting, 
than  in  our  own  time;  that  their  houses 
were  less  comfortable,  and  that  they  could 
not  move  so  quickly  from  place  to  place. 
But  even  then  people  had  begun  to  write 
histories,  in  which  we  are  told  of  the  doings 
of  the  time.  Sometimes  we  are  not  sure 
how  far  the  histories  are  quite  true,  be- 
cause the  men  who  wrote  them,  as  well  as 
those  who  read  them,  were  simple  and 
easily  misled:  and  they  often  trusted  to 
what  we  know  to  be  mere  fable,  as  if  it 
were  matter  of  fact.  Still,  these  histories 
are  a  guide  to  us  in  those  old  times,  and 
they  tell  us  something  of  the  way  in  which 
men  then  lived. 

But  we  had  ancestors  long  before  these 
times  of  which  history  tells,  who  are  just 
as  much  our  fathers.  They,  like  the  others, 
had  their  joys  and  their  sorrows,  and  they 
were  just  as  interested  in  their  own  lives, 
and  just  as  eager  and  laborious  in  their 
own  designs,  as  we  are  in  ours.  Their  lives 
were  like  those  of  the  savages  now  to  be 
met  with  in  the  countries  most  remote 
from  civilization.  They  had  hardly  any 
contrivances  to  make  life  comfortable. 
They  could  not  write  or  read,  and  as  they 
could  only  move  a  little  way  from  their 


own  coasts,  they  could  not  know  much  of 
those  who  dwelt  in  other  countries.  They 
were  like  children  in  simplicity,  and  feared 
the  earthquake,  or  a  storm,  a  thunderbolt, 
or  a  flash  of  lightning,  as  though  it  were 
the  voice  of  some  god.  They  had  no  settled 
government;  but  very  early  they  began  to 
live  together  in  families.  The  father,  or 
head  of  the  family,  ruled  his  household, 
and  as  the  family  grew  and  multiplied,  the 
members  of  it  yet  remained  together.  So 
that  the-  father  of  the  family  at  last  came 
to  be  the  ruler  of  a  great  tribe  or  kinship, 
and  he  was  sometimes  called  a  Patriarch. 
Thus  the  bond  of  the  family,  from  which 
even  at  this  day  we  all  draw  our  strongest 
feelings,  was  the  source  of  all  government. 

Though  they  were  men  like  ourselves, 
yet  how  different  must  everything  have 
appeared  to  these  remote  ancestors !  They 
had  no  books;  all  times  before  their  own 
were  unknown  to  them;  they  could  not 
move  far  from  their  own  country;  they 
must  have  had  little  hope  for  the  future; 
they  could  do  little  to  make  the  world 
richer  or  better  after  their  death  than  it 
had  been  before.  Even  the  earth  was  dif- 
ferent ;  there  were  great  forests  where  now 
there  are  cities  and  smiling  plains;  vast 
swamps  where  there  are  now  ploughed 
fields;  and  valleys  and  hills  where  there 
are  now  seas  dotted  with  ships  that  carry 
the  products  of  each  country  to  other 
lands.  ♦  *  * 

How,  then,  as  we  have  no  histories  to 
tell  us  of  these  times,  do  we  know  that  men 
lived  then?  or  how  do  we  know  anything 
of  their  state?  In  the  first  place,  when  we 
consider  the  languages  that  we  use  in  speak- 
ing to  one  another,  we  see  that  they  must 
have  taken  a  long  time  to  come  to  their 
present  shape.  We  find,  by  studying  diflFer- 
ent  languages,  that  there  are  connections 
between  certain  amongst  them.  We  see, 
then,  that  there  was  probably  also  a  con- 
nection, at  some  time  or  other,  between  the 
people  who  use  these  languages,  though 
thiey  are  now  separate.  After  the  parent 
language  was  broken  up,  then  the  different 
branches  of  it  would  gradually  diverge 
more  and  more  from  one  another.  So  that 
if  we  find  that  history  tells  us  nothing  of  a 
time  when  the  races  between  which  we  find 
this  connection,  were  united,  we  must  then 
suppose  that  the  time  when  they  were  one 
was  before  history  began  to  be  written. 
And  we  must  reckon  very  many  genera- 
tions, ages  indeed,  for  these  migrations  to 
have  taken  place:  before,  for  instance,  our 
own  race  could  have  passed  all  the  way 
from  Asia — where  we  know  it  must  at  one 
time  have  been — ^to  the  extreme  west  of 
Europe.  And  this  fact  is  almost  a  matter 
of    history;    but   even   earlier    migrations 
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must  have  taken  place.  In  this,  again,  we 
have  strong  proof  of  the  length  of  time 
which  the  human  race  has  been  upon  the 
earth. 

Another  proof  may  be  taken  from  the 
renmants  which  are  to  be  found  of  an 
earlier  state  of  life  than  any  of  which  we 
read  in  history.  In  tombs  or  mounds,  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  country,  there 
are  instruments  of  flint  dug  up.  These 
show  us  that  there  must  have  been  a  race 
of  men  who  had  not  learned  to  make  in- 
struments of  iron,  because  iron  instrtunents 
are  so  much  more  convenient  and  useful 
that  no  one  would  continue  to  use  flint  in- 
struments when  he  cotdd  get  them.  But  as 
long  as  men  have  been  able  to  write,  or  to 
leave  records  of  their  times,  they  have  used 
iron  instruments;  so  that  long  before  his- 
tory can  give  us  light,  we  find  these  rem- 
nants to  tell  us  something  of  our  remote 
ancestors. 

Another  still  more  important  proof  is 
given  us.  In  some  places,  even  in  our  own 
country,  we  find,  buried  deep  in  the  soil, 
the  bones  of  animals  which  have  not  existed 
for  ages  in  our  land.  With  these  bones 
we  find  those  same  instruments  of  flint 
which  we  know  to  have  been  used  by  men 
in  very  ancient  times.  We  know  that  no 
one  would  take  the  trouble  to  bury  a  mass 
of  bones  of  animals,  loosely  heaped  to- 
gether with  flint  instruments.  The  soil 
must  therefore  have  gradually  gathered 
over  them,  and  buried  them  deep  under 

f  round.  This  might  happen  through  some 
ood  or  overflow  of  water,  and  would  prob- 
ably be  the  work  of  centuries.  But,  besides 
this,  we  find  the  whole  covered  over  with  a 
deposit  of  limestone  which  must  have  taken 
thousands  of  years  to  form  and  harden. 
So  that  all  these  remains  of  animals  and  of 
men  once  living  on  this  earth,  and  seeing 
the  sunshine  and  the  clouds,  and  working 
and  struggling,  doing  right  and  wrong  as 
men  do  now,  have  been  hidden  away  for 
countless  ages  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
and  have  come  forth  now  to  tell  us  the 
story  of  our  fathers. 


TESTS  OF  CHILD-INTELLIGENCE. 


HAS  your  child — six,  eight,  or  ten  years 
old — the  average,  normal  intelligence 
belonging  to  a  little  one  of  those  years? 
If  not,  by  precisely  how  many  years  is  it  in 
advance  of  its  age  or  behind  it?  The  scale 
for  measuring  intelligence,  devised  by  Pro- 
fessor Binet  for  the  French  Government, 
enables  a  parent  or  teacher  to  answer  these 
questions  after  a  brief  examination,  pro- 
vided we  accept  the  accuracy  and  justice 
of  this   "Binet   scale.''    It   has   been   ad- 


versely criticized,  but  die  general 
as  voiced  by  Dr.  Edmund  B.  Htiey,  ol 
Lincoln  State  School,  Illinois,  is  that  it  is 
"the  most  practical  and  promisine  meaei 
yet  made  available  for  determining  the  fad 
and  for  measuring  the  amount  of  mental 
retardation."  Dr.  Huey's  artide  is  re^o- 
duced  in  The  Volta  Review  (Washington). 
He  says  further: 

Other  sets  of  tests,  .  •  .  published  froe 
time  to  time  in  various  jcNimals,  give  m 
tests  and  results  which  in  some  cases  mar 
be  taken  as  standards;  but  only  for  sane 
given  age,  and  perhaps  for  some  special  so- 
cial station  at  the  given  age.  Usually,  too, 
they  demand  more  apparatus  than  is  neces- 
sary, and  are  not  as  quickly  and  sinq^ 
applicable  as  such  tests  must  be  for  ex- 
tended work  in  the  public  schools.  In  tk 
Binet  scale  .  .  .  the  tests  and  apparatus  have 
been  so  simplified  that  the  testing  psychol- 
ogist may  carry  everything  needed  in  a  verr 
small  hand-case,  and  may  test  a  pnpil  ai^ 
make  the  necessary  record  in  from  tweotr 
minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  Binet  scale,  as  given  by  Dr.  Hner 
is  as  follows.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  k-^ 
termination  of  the  normal  powers  thus  iai- 
cated  for  the  various  ages  is  a  very  skoik 
matter : 

Mentality  of  one  and  two  years. — ^Eye  fat 
lows  light  Block  is  grasped  and  hawfiei 
when  placed  in  the  hand.  Suspended  spool  ii 
grasped  when  seen.  Candy  is  chosen  instfil 
of  block.  Paper  is  removed  from  caody  be- 
fore eating,  child  having  seen  the  wrappi^ 
Child  obeys  simple  commands,  and  imittts 
simple  movements. 

Three  Years. — ^Touches  nose,  esres,  mooft. 
and  pictures  of  these,  as  directed.  Repetfi 
easy  sentences  of  six  syllables,  with  no  error. 
Repeats  two  numerals.  Enumerates  famifitf 
objects  in  pictures.    Gives  family  name. 

Four  Years. — ^Knows  own  sex.  Names  Key, 
penny,  knife.  Repeats  three  nttmerah  io 
order,  when  heard  once.  Tells  which  is 
longer  of  lines  differing  by  a  centimeter. 

Five  Years. — ^Discriminates  weights  of  J 
and  12  grains,  6  and  15  grams.  Draws,  after 
copy,  a  square  that  can  be  recognized  as  sock 
Rearranges  a  rectangular  card  that  has  beea 
cut  diagonally  into  two  triangles.  Coants 
four  pennies. 

Six  Years. — Shows  right  hand.  left  ear. 
Repeats  easy  sentences  of  16  syllables.  Dis- 
tinguishes pretty  from  distinctly  ugly  or  de- 
formed faces  in  pictures.  Demies,  m  teras 
of  use,  the  words  fork,  table,  chair,  horse. 
mamma,  three  satisfactorily.  Performs  three 
commissions  given  simultaneously.  Knows 
own  age.  Knows  whether  it  is  forenoon  or 
afternoon. 

Seven  Years. — ^Notes  omission  of  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  or  arms  from  as  many  portraits. 
States  number  of  fingers  on  right  hand,  left 
hand,  both  hands,  without  counting.  Copies 
written  phrase,  with  pen,  so  that  it  can  be 
read.    Draws  diamond  shape,  from  copy,  so 
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UiAt  It  can  be  recognized.  Repeats  five 
Dizznerals  in  order,  when  pronoonced  once  at 
b^f-second  intervals.  Describes  pictures 
aliown  in  No.  4.  Counts  thirteen  pennies. 
tfsLTnea  penny,  nickel,  dime,  silver  dollar. 

£ight  Years. — ^Reproduces  correctly  two 
fatcts,  after  once  reading  7  lines  about  a  fire. 
Counts  values  of  six  stamps,  three  ones  and 
tliree  twos,  in  less  than  15  seconds.  Names 
red,  green,  blue,  yellow.  Counts  from  20  to 
o  in  20  seconds,  with  not  more  than  one 
error.  Copies  easy  dictation,  so  that  it  can  be 
read.  States  differences  between  paper  and 
doth,  butterfly  and  fly,  wood  and  glus,  in  2 
minutes,  two  satisfactorily. 

N'ine  Years. — Names  the  day  and  date. 
Names  days  of  week  in  order,  in  ten  seconds. 
Gives  correct  change  from  a  quarter  paid  for 
an  article  costing  four  cents.  Defines  in  terms 
superior  to  statements  of  use,  in  No.  17.  Re- 
produces six  facts  from  7  lines  read  once,  in 
^o.  29.  Arranges,  in  order  of  weight,  boxes 
of  same  size  and  app^rance  weiyn^ing  6,  9, 
12,  15,  and  18  grams,  in  three  minutes,  two 
out  of  three  trials. 

Xen  Years. — ^Names  the  months  in  order, 
allowing  one  omission  or  inversion,  in  15 
seconds.  Names  a  penny,  nickel,  dime,  quar- 
ter, half,  dollar,  two,  five,  and  ten-dollar  bills, 
in  40  seconds.  Uses  three  given  words  in  not 
more  than  two  sentences.  Tells  what  one 
should  do  if  misses  train,  if  unintentionally 
struck  by  playmate,  or  if  breaks  an  object 
belonfiring  to  others.  Two  satisfactorily.  Tells 
iRffaat  should  do  if  late  for  school,  or  before 
undertaking  an  important  affair,  and  why  we 
should  judge  by  acts  rather  than  by  words. 
(Two  other  questions  may  be  asked.) 

Eleven  Years. — Detects  incongruities  in  3 
out  of  5  statements,  in  about  two  minutes. 
Uses  three  given  words  in  one  sentence. 
Names  at  least  *6o  words  in  three  minutes. 
Defines  charity,  justice,  goodness,  two  satis- 
factorily. Rearranges  shuffled  words  of  8- 
'word  sentences,  two  out  of  three,  with  one 
minute  for  each. 

Twelve  Years. — Repeats  seven  numerals  in 
order,  when  heard  once.  Names  three  words 
that  rime  with  "obey"  in  one  minute.     Re- 

fieats,  with  no  error,  sentence  of  26  syllables. 
nfers  a  fact  from  given  circumstances  which 
indicate  the  fact. 

Thirteen  Years. — Images  and  draws  result 
of  cutting  triangle  from  side  of  twice  folded 
paper.  Images  and  draws  new  form  pro- 
duced by  joining  transposed  pieces  of  diagon- 
ally divided  visiting  card.  Distinguishes  be- 
tween abstract  terms  of  similar  sound  or 
meaning. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Huey  urges  that  these 
Binet  tests  be  used  with  judgment  and 
trained  intelligence;  otherwise,  he  warns 
us,  they  will  bring  themselves  and  their 
authors  into  undeserved  disrepute.  He  says: 

Such  a  syllabus  as  here  presented  by  no 
means  prepares  mothers  and  teachers  to 
make  any  valid  test  either  of  their  chil- 
dren or  of  the  scale.  A  child  will  often  be 
shown  to  have  the  knowledge  needed  in  a 
test  in  which  he  failed,  and  the  test  will 


then  be  called  inadequate.  But  the  test  is 
not  of  knowledge  merely,  but  of  the  ability 
to  use  knowledge  in  meeting  a  situation 
created  by  the  standardized  conditions  of 
the  test.  Results  can  be  considered  valid 
only  when  the  tests  are  made  by  an  expe* 
rienced  psychologist  who  has  familiarized 
himself  with  Binet's  directions,  or  by  other 
competent  persons  who  apply  the  tests  un- 
der the  direction  and  supervision  of  such 
a  psychologist. — Literary  Digest 


THE  SOLDIERS'  BIBLES. 


A  pleasing  feature  at  West  Point  Mili- 
tary  Academy  is  the  annual  presentation  of 
Bibles  to  the  graduating  class.  The  Young 
People's  Weekly  describes  the  ceremony  as 
one  of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  hours 
in  the  entire  school  year  at  the  academy 
when  those  young  men  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  the  government  to 
become  officers  in  the  army  file  into  the 
chapel  to  go  forth  in  possession  of  the  in- 
spired Word  furnished  by  the  Christian 
people  of  America.  It  is  said  that  the  un- 
written code  for  conduct  among  the  cadets 
requires  each  man  to  keep  and  treasure  the 
gift,  reverently,  and  with  that  true  defer- 
ence without  which  no  soldier  can  ever  be- 
come a  hero. 

In  presenting  the  Bibles  last  year,  the 
speaker  made  a  short  address  which  was 
listened  to  attentively  by  all  the  cadets. 
His  words  about  the  Scripture  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  other  young  men  as 
well  as  our  coming  army  officers.    He  said: 

"  What  better  gift  can  man  give  to  his 
fellows?  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  has 
nourished  and  molded  manhood  through 
many  centuries,  and  is  the  choicest  resid- 
uum of  all  literature,  ancient  and  modem. 
Mr.  Choate,  our  ambassador  to  England, 
calls  it '  the  only  book  for  thinking  readers, 
scholars,  and  speakers.'  To  the  trained  s<d- 
dier  the  Bible  is  full  of  military  sugges- 
tions. Moses'  peninsular  campaign  round 
Sinai,  Joshua's  tactics  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  and  David's  splendid  chivalry  are 
not  out  of  date.  And  the  New  Testament 
uses  military  analogies  to  enforce  spiritual 
truth.  The  day  must  come  when  men  will 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  turn 
military  academies  into  agricultural  col- 
leges. But  before  that  we  must  learn  the 
spirit  of  high  and  noble  manliness.  No 
book  teaches  so  well  as  the  highest  call  of 
conduct  becoming  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man. Sir  Philip  Sidney's  definition  of  a 
gentleman  was  learned  from  the  Bible: 
'  High-erected  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of 
courage.' " 
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MORAL  COURAGE  OF  A  WOMAN. 


Christiana  Dickson,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Erie  county,  Pa.,  was  a 
small,  blue-eyed,  low-voiced  woman,  ex- 
tremely timid,  but  she  had  a  horror  of 
drunkenness,  says  an  exchange.  She  lived 
in  the  days  whsn  the  use  of  liquor  was  uni- 
versal. But  when  her  sons  were  born,  she 
resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  whiskey-drinking 
in  her  home.  Her  husband  being  absent, 
her  brothers  called  for  the  help  of  the 
neighbors,  according  to  custom,  to  put  up 
a  bam,  needed  on  her  farm.  They  all  as- 
sembled and  went  to  work,  while  she  pre- 
pared a  great  dinner.  After  an  hour  or 
two,  whisky  was  asked  for.  She  refused  to 
provide  it. 

Her  brothers,  and,  at  last,  an  elder  in  the 
church,  came  to  reason  with  her,  to  tell  her 
that  she  would  be  accused  of  meanness. 
Without  a  word  the  little  woman  went  to 
the  bam,  and  baring  her  head  stepped  upon 
a  log  and  spoke  to  them. 

"Dear  neighbors,"  said  she,  "this  is  a 
strange  thing.  Three  of  you  are  my  broth- 
ers, three  of  you  are  my  friends.  I  have 
prepared  for  you  the  best  dinner  in  my 
power.  If  you  refuse  to  raise  the  barn 
without  liquor,  so  be  it.  But  I  would  rather 
see  these  timbers  rotted  where  they  lie  than 
to  give  you  whisky." 

The  men  angrily  went  home,  the  little  ^ 
woman  returned  to  the  house,  and  for  hours 
cried  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 
But  the  next  day  every  man  came  back, 
went  heartily  to  work,  enjoyed  her  good 
dinner,  and  said  not  a  word  about  whisky. 

This  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  use 
of  whisky  at  barn-raisings  in  the  country. 
Her  sons  grew  up  strong,  vigorous  men, 
and  did  good  work  in  helping  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  the  world;  their  descendants 
are  all  of  a  high  type  of  intellectual  and 
moral  men  and  women.  If  she  had  yielded 
this  little  point,  they  might  have  become 
like  many  of  their  neighbors — drunkards. 


HANDLING  DYNAMITE. 


THE  fact  that  boxes  of  dynamite  were 
tossed  about  like  chaff  in  the  explo- 
sion at  Communipaw,  N.  J.,  on  February  I, 
and  the  boxes  splintered  to  pieces,  without 
setting  off  the  explosive  inside,  is  not  con- 
sidered at  all  strange  by  the  experts.  Mr. 
Hudson  Maxim,  who  probably  knows  as 
much  about  explosives  as  any  man  living, 
tells  in  an  interview  some  remarkable  in- 
stances of  rough  handling  of  dynamite  with- 
out the  results  usually  looked  for.  In  the 
Communipaw  explosion  it  is  now  believed 
that  10,000  pounds  of  black  powder  did  the 


mischief,  and  that  all  or  most  of  the  many 
tons  of  dynamite  in  the  cars,  on  the  pier, 
and  on  the  very  boats  where  the  powder 
exploded,  remained  as  quiet  as  so  much 
putty.  Dr.  Walter  G.  Hudson,  a  chemical 
expert  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company, 
holds  this  view,  and  in  his  interview  it- 
ported  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  Mr. 
Maxim  says: 

"On  an  occasion  like  the  Communipaw 
explosion,  those  who  are  likely  to  know 
what  caused  it  are  generally  killed.  Tbe^^ 
fore,  any  conclusions  as  to  what  may  have 
caused  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  entirely 
guesswork.  Dynamite,  as  now  made,  is 
quite  insensitive,  and  may  be  handled  and 
transported  with  comparative  safety-in 
fact,  if  properly  handled,  with  perfect  safety 
unless  there  happens  to  be  some  cxtcnial 
condition,  such  as  a  boiler  explosion  or  a 
railroad  collision,  to  explode  the  dynamite. 

"  In  gelatin  dvnamite  the  nitroglycerin  is 
thickened  or  gelatinized  by  dissolving  soln- 
ble  nitrocellulose  in  it.  Then  woodmal 
and  powdered  nitrate  of  sodium  and  other 
ingredients  are  added  to  make  a  thid. 
heavy,  tenacious  paste,  which  is  very  ina»- 
sitive  to  all  forms  of  shock  to  which  it  s 
likely  to  be  subjected.  A  tier  of  cases  d 
this  explosive  may  be  piled  on  top  of  oat 
another  and  toppled  down  without  nuA 
danger  of  explosion.  A  wagon-load  tipped 
over  in  the  road  would  not  be  likely  to  ex- 
plode. I  know  of  one  instance,  where  ia 
a  train  wreck,  the  whole  end  of  a  car  coa- 
taining  forcite,  which  is  a  form  of  gelatin 
dynamite,  was  smashed  in  and  many  ases 
of  the  dynamite  broken  open,  with  stida 
of  the  explosive  scattered  about,  some  of 
them  under  the  wheels  and  some  even 
passed  over  by  the  wheels  of  the  train 
without  producing  an  explosion. 

"  Many  dynamite  explosions  are  produced 
by  the  shipment  of  black  gunpowder  with 
the  dvnamite;  in  such  a  case  by  careless 
handling  some  free  powder  may  be  scattered 
about  and  some  careless  workman  set  it  off. 
either  with  a  match  or  with  a  cigar  or  with 
gravel  on  his  boots,  and  the  explosion  of 
this  would  explode  the  dynamite.  Dyna- 
mite in  all  forms  is  much  safer  than  Wad 
gunpowder.  I  had  a  man  working  for  w 
once  who  f eH  down  a  shaft  forty  feet  with 
a  case  of  dynamite  going  down  ahead  of 
him.  The  dynamite  was  unhurt,  but  the 
man  was  nearlv  killed  by  the  fall. 

"  The  care  that  is  now  exercised  in  the 
manufacture  of  dynamite  is  such  that  no 
chemical  instability  may  be  taken  as  the  ^^ 
motest  possible  cause  of  the  Communipaw 
explosion.  Dynamite  is  now  made  so  pott 
and  stable  that  there  is  not  any  materW 
likelihood  of  the  explosion  being  prodoccd 
by  chemical  decomposition.  It  is  a^^T^ 
common   fallacy   that   frozen  dynamite  « 
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more  sensitive  than  unfrozen  dynamite.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  frozen  dynamite  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  explode.  It  has  happened 
that  when  a  stick  of  dynamite  is  partly 
thawed  a  blow  upon  the  thawed  portion, 
with  the  frozen  portion  acting  as  an  anvil, 
has  caused  an  explosion.  There  was  a  man 
at  Lake  Hopatcong  digging  a  well,  who 
bad  one  arm  blown  off,  one  eye  blown  out, 
and  who  was  mutilated  in  very  many  re- 
spects and  particulars  by  cutting  a  partially 
thawed  stick  of  dynamite  off  with  a  hatchet. 
"  In  the  old  days,  before  Nobel  discov- 
ered dynamite,  that  is  to  say,  before  Nobel 
discovered  that  nitroglycerin  absorbed  in 
infusorial  earth  would  lessen  its  sensitive- 
ness, nitroglycerin  used  to  be  frozen  for 
safety's  sake,  before  it  was  shipped. 

"  In  regard  to  the  employment  of  greater 
restrictions  for  the  handling  and  transport 
of  dynamite,  it  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  dynamite  is  one  of  the  greatest 
builders  of  the  modem  world.  There  is  so 
much  work  depending  upon  cheap  dynamite 
that  anything  which  would  enhance  the 
cost  of  handling  or  the  cost  of  production 
would  be  very  seriously  felt  by  the  users  of 
dynamite  and  would  greatly  increase  the 
cost  of  the  building  of  subways  arid  foun- 
dations for  buildings.  The  increase  of  the 
cost  of  building  a  subway  by  one  per  cent, 
would  pay  very  many  times  the  damage  of 
many  such  explosions  as  occurred  yesterday. 
The  amount  of  actual  damage  of  an  explo- 
sion like  that  at  Communipaw  is  very 
largely  apparent.  There  is  probably  not  a 
building  in  New  York  whose  foundations 
or  walls  are  actually  materially  damaged. 
It  takes  but  a  slight  variation  of  pressure 
to  break  a  pane  of  glass.  A  variation  of 
pressure  of  one-tenth  of  an  ounce  to  the 
square  inch  would  make  about  a  pound 
variation  in  pressure  per  square  foot  on  a 
pane  of  glass,  and  would  be  loo  pounds' 
pressure  on  a  pane  of  glass  ten  feet  square, 
which  would  be  enough  to  break  it.  Such 
a  pressure  would  not  injure  the  heavy  walls 
of  a  building,  even  though  the  pressure 
were  to  be  much  greater  than  that. 

"Dynamite  explosions  are  generally  due 
to  defect  in  the  human  factor  rather  than 
ni  the  explosive  factor.  It  is  impossible  to 
prevent  workmen  from  occasionally  pro- 
ducing an  explosion.  I  believe  that  the 
laws  to-day  in  regard  to  the  shipment  and 
handling  of  dynamite  are  altogether  too 
strict  as  they  are.  Certainly  they  are  strict 
enough.  The  only  suggestion  that  I  would 
make  is  that  there  be  closer  inspection  to  see 
that  the  laws  as  they  exist  are  enforced,  and 
not  to  increase  the  stringency  of  the  laws 
themselves. 

"In  regard  to  the  matter  of  freezing 
dynamite  to  make  it  safer  to  transport,  as 


has  been  suggested,  it  would  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  dynamite  somewhat,  and  would  nec«> 
essitate  thawing.  In  the  winter  dynamite 
necessarily  has  to  be  thawed  anyway,  and 
if  shipped  frozen  in  summer  it  would  have 
to  be  thawed  as  is  now  done,  or  thawed 
by  laying  it  in  the  sun  or  some  warm  place 
long  enough  to  allow  it  to  thaw.  All  of 
these  things  mean  extra  handling,  and  more 
people  have  been  killed  in  the  thawing  of 
dynamite  than  from  any  other  cause  con- 
nected with  the  handling  of  this  explosive. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  make  men  take 
the  necessary  care  in  the  handling  and 
thawing  of  dynamite." 


PIONEER  IN  ALUMINUM. 


ALUMINUM  at  $12  a  pound  in  1885, 
when  Charles  Martin  Hall  was  a  stu- 
dent in  Oberlin  College,  was,  if  not  a  pre- 
cious metal,  at  least  a  costly  one.  Alumi- 
num to-day,  at  22  cents  a  pound,  has  re- 
placed copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  other 
metals  for  the  commonest  household  uses. 
This  has  come  about  largely  because  while 
still  in  college  young  Hall  determined  to 
find  out  a  cheaper  process  of  manufactur- 
ing it.  In  presenting  to  Mr.  Hall  the  Amer- 
ican Electrochemical  Society's  Perkin  medal 
recently.  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  dean  of 
American  chemists,  took  occasion  to  review 
the  history  of  aluminum  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  part  played  by  Americans  in  its 
development.  As  early  as  1807,  we  are 
reminded.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  obtained  an 
alloy;  and  twenty  years  later  Woehler  suc- 
ceeded in  isolating  the  metal  itself.  In 
1855  aluminum  sold  at  $90  a  pound  in  Paris. 
By  1886  the  price  had  dropped  to  $12,  and 
during  the  same  year  Hamilton  Y.  Castner, 
an  American,  brought  it  down  to  $4,  by  his 
new  process  of  preparing  sodium,  which 
was  essential  to  its  reduction.  Shortly 
after  this,  Hall,  a  few  months  out  of  col- 
lege and  only  22  years  old,  "  discovered  and 
invented  what  had  escaped  Woehler,  Rose, 
Denille,  and  many  of  the  other  world-re- 
nowned chemists  who  had  busied  them- 
selves with  aluminum  over  a  period  of  half 
a  century."  He  produced  a  solution  of 
alumina  from  which  the  metal  could  be  ob- 
tained by  electric  decomposition.  Dr. 
Chandler  went  on  to  tell,  as  quoted  in  Met^ 
allurigical  and  Chemical  Engineering,  how 
after  some  experimenting,  Hall's  thoughts 
turned  to  electrolysis: 

"About  October  i.  1885,  he  began  to 
seek  a  suitable  anhydrous  solvent  for 
alumina,  operative  at  a  practi(;able  temper- 
ature, which  would  bring  the  alumina  into  a 
fluid  condition  in  which  it  would  yield  to  the 
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electric  current.  Fluorspar  and  the  fluorides 
of  magnesium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  alu- 
minum were  successively  tried,  but  were 
found  to  be  too  infusible  and  to  dissolve 
little,  if  any,  alumina.  On  February  lo, 
1886,  he  tried  cryolite,  the  double  fluoride 
of  sodium  and  aluminum.  This  fused 
readily  at  a  very  moderate  temperature  and 
when  he  dropt  in  the  white  powder  of 
alumina  it  dissolved  and  disappeared  as 
does  powdered  sugar  or  salt  m  boiling 
water.  It  dissolved  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  25  per  cent,  and  the  solution  was  clear 
and  limpid. 

"  He  thus  made  his  first  great  discovery. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  apply  the  electric 
current  to  this  solution.  His  first  experi- 
ments with  clay  crucibles  were  not  success- 
ful ;  but  on  February  23,  1886,  he  employed 
a  carbon-lined  crucible  and  was  successful 
in  obtaininf^  aluminum.  He  had  achieved 
success  in  inventing  a  process  for  making 
aluminum  directly  from  alumina  by  elec- 
trolysis under  conditions  which  promised 
to  revolutionize  the  industry  and  furnish 
the  metal  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  enable  it 
to  replace  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  other 
metals  for  an  endless  variety  of  purposes. 

"Hall  did  not  escape  the  usual  experi- 
ence of  the  successful  inventor.  He  was 
obliged  to  sustain  in  court  the  originality 
of  bis  invention.  The  suit  was  brought  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  the 
Northern  District  of  Ohio  and  after  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  the  prior  art  the 
patent  was  sustained.  The  opinion  was 
written  by  Judge  William  Howard  Taft, 
now  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
wrote :  '  Hall  was  a  pioneer  and  is  entitled 
to  the  advantages  which  that  fact  gives  him 
in  the  patent  laws.' 

"  The  court  declared  the  patent  valid  and 
issued  a  perpetual  injunction  against  the 
defendants.  For  various  reasons  there  was 
considerable  delay  in  devising  suitable 
means  for  applying  the  invention  on  a 
manufacturing  scale  and  securing  the  neces- 
sary capital.  But  at  last,  in  November, 
1888,  he  began  work  in  his  factory  at 
Kensington,  near  Pittsburgh,  producing  50 
pounds  of  metal  a  day.  Since  that  date  his 
progress  has  been  wonderful.  He  soon 
erected  larger  works  at  Niagara  Falls  as 
the  first  consumer  of  the  electricity  sup- 
plied by  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company. 
At  the  present  time  the  company  has  three 
establishments  at  Niagara  Falls,  one  at  Mas- 
sena  in  New  York  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  one  at  Shawinigan  Falls  in  Canada. 
The  total  consumption  of  electncity  is 
140,000  horse-power,  probably  a  larger 
amount  than  is  consumed  by  any  other 
electrochemical  works  in  the  world,  ine 
annual  output  of  aluminum  is  now  40,000,- 
000  pounds.    The  first  metal  produced  at 


Kensington  was  sold  at  $2  per  pound;  liie 
price  now  is  about  22  cents. 

"  The  early  dreams  of  the  young  under- 
graduate have  certainly  been  reali^d." 


JAN,  THE  POLISH  MINER. 


BY  WALTER  B.  WEYL. 


n^E  dull  sun  breaking  uncertainly 
X  through  the  April  clouds  fell  adazit 
upon  the  brown  floor  of  Battery  Park  aad 
the  gray  walls  of  the  tall  office  buildings 
looming  up  behind.  It  seemed  to  Stanis- 
laus, who  had  been  patiently  waiting  all  the 
afternoon,  that  to^ay  the  sky  and  eardi 
in  America  were  like  the  gentle  nentnl 
tints  of  the  plains  of  his  beloved  PoLud. 
He  seemed  to  see  again  the  little  thatched 
huts,  the  gay  little  flower-gardens,  the 
groups  of  picturesque  peasants  in  their 
many-colored  blouses,  even  the  white  gnmt- 
ing  pigs  streaked  with  the  mud  in  wfaidi 
they  wallowed.  And  yet  he  was  not  'm 
Poland,  which  he  had  left  three  years  be- 
fore, but  in  New  York,  at  Battery  Paik, 
awaiting  the  coming  of  his  big  brother  Jan. 

The  tender  arrived,  and  after  a  moment's 
pause  the  sea-wearied  passengers  filed  eat 
in  bewildered  groups.  There  were  Galidas 
Jews  and  Slovaks,  and  here  and  there  a 
broad-shouldered  German.  Then  Jan  ap- 
peared. He  was  above  the  heig^ht  of  the 
other  men  of  the  boat,  and  was  broad  aad 
deep-chested  in  proportion.  He  had  on  2 
sordak,  or  sheepskin  coat;  with  the  fleece 
turned  inside,  and  on  his  head,  covering 
the  yellow  shock  of  hair  and  throwing  a 
shadow  upon  the  broad,  flat  nose,  was  a 
huge  battered  felt  hat.  He  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  the  strange-garbed  Americans,  and 
it  was  not  until  he  had  actually  collided 
with  Stanislaus  that  he  seemed  to  recog- 
nize the  little  man  in  the  derby  hat,  the 
ready-made  overcoat,  and  the  green-flow- 
ered tie  as  his  own  brother,  his  own 
mother's  son. 

Then  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  He  did 
not  see  the  hand  clumsily  tendered  him,  but 
incontinently  dropping  his  bundles,  he 
threw  his  flapping  arms  around  his  brother- 
Then  he  kissed  him  twice. 

"Blessed  be  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ!"  he 

cried.  ^. 

Stanislaus  had  the  word  "  Hullo  *'  on  his 
lips  but  it  seemed  incongruous  after  the 
ardent  Polish  saluUtion. 

"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! "  re- 
peated the  tall  man. 

"For  ages  and  ages!  For  ages  and 
ages!"  answered  the  little  brother  StamV 
laus. 
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'Had  Jan  not  been  met  at  the  Barge  Office, 
lad  he  taken  his  chances  with  hundreds  of 
housands  of  other  Polish  immigrants 
rbo  have  arrived  during  the  last  decade, 
ds  story  might  have  been  different  The 
lew  immigrant,  after  lodging  for  a  night  at 
.  Polish  boarding-house  in  New  York, 
oight  on  the  morrow  have  been  shipped  by 
ome  employment  agent  to  an  unlaiown 
lOint  in  rlorida  or  Alabama  to  be  sold  into 
leonage.  Perhaps  the  employment  agent 
rould  not  have  been  to  blame;  he,  too, 
night  have  been  ignorant  of  Florida  and 
rlut  work  in  a  turpentine  belt  or  lumber 
amp  meant  But  for  the  grace  of  God, 
[an  might  have  spent  ninety-six  hours  in 
be  hulk  of  a  slow,  tumbling  freight 
iteamer,  and  then  been  forced  by  the  lash 
ind  the  fear  of  death  into  inhuman  labor, 
nvoluntary  and  unpaid.  Had  he  sought  to 
i8cape  from  this  bondage,  he  might,  like 
>ther  Poles  who  have  been  sold  into  peon- 
ige,  been  chased  with  bloodhounds  and 
leaten  until  almost  dead. 

Even  had  he  been  more  fortunate  and 
reaped  peonage  in  the  South,  Jan  might 
(till  have  been  little  better  off  in  some  of 
Jie  labor  camps  of  the  North.  Like  other 
Polish  immigrants,  he  might  have  been 
tent  to  quarries  or  railway  camps  miles 
iway  from  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace, 
irhere  he  would  have  learned,  perhaps,  to 
rtm  when  the  dynamite  was  exploded,  but 
tot  learned  how  to  obtain  his  wages  or  saf  e- 
[[uard  them  when  he  got  them.  He  might 
lave  been  defrauded  of  the  scanty  earn- 
ngs  given  for  his  arduous  work;  he  might 
lave  been  mulcted  for  railway  fares,  for 
iiocds  claimed  to  have  been  sold  to  him  in 
:ompany  stores,  for  the  attendance  of  non- 
ittending  doctors,  and  for  the  general  good 
)f  his  associated  exploiters.  Had  he 
laved  a  little  pittance,  he  might  have  con- 
ided  his  money  to  the  omnipresent  foreign 
ttnker  only  to  find  that  riches  take  unto 
hemselves  wings.  He  might,  like  others 
)f  his  countrymen  in  America,  have  been 
dlled  at  his  dangerous  work,  or,  still  worse, 
)een  maimed  and  thrown  aside  and  de- 
K)rted  as  like  to  become  a  public  charge, 
ilad  Jan  not  met  Stanislaus  at  the  Barge 
)fiice,  he  might  have  run  the  sickening 
ramut  of  misfortunes  that  befall  the  igno- 
rant immigrant  upon  these  shores. 

But  Jan  was  bom  lucky,  and  he  found 
i  place  in  America  as  soon  as  he  landed. 
!ft  fact,  he  had  found  a  place  even  before 
|e  landed.  The  great  coal  company  work- 
bg  in  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania 
M  not  violate  the  Contract  Labor  Law  by 
■sporting  workmen  from  foreign  countries, 

Sit  the  foreman  did  casually  mention  to 
anislaus  and  others  that  there  were  places 
br  more  men.    So,  on  an  early  spring  day 


in  1890,  Jan  sold  all  he  possessed  in  the 
little  Polish  village,  and  twelve  days  later 
was  waJking  the  streets  of  Shenandoah. 

Not  many  decades  ago  Shenandoah  was 
an  ordinary  Pennsylvania  mining  town. 
The  men  who  lived  there  were  miners  and 
mine  laborers  of  American,  English,  Irish, 
German,  or  Welsh  extraction,  and  their 
language  was  English.  But  strikes  came, 
the  Union  was  broken,  and,  to  make  the 
assurance  of  low  wages  doubly  sure,  immi- 
grants from  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
were  imported.  Soon  there  were  Poles  and 
Rutbenians  and  Slovaks  and  Hungarians 
and  Lithuanians  and  Italians  and  Russians 
and  men  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
These  men,  brought  there  to  force  wages 
down,  were  kept  there  to  keep  wages  down. 
Though  there  were  more  men  than  the 
mines  needed,  still  more  men  were  brought 
in«  In  the  course  of  time  Shenandoah 
ceased  to  be  an  English-speaking  town,  and 
on  the  streets,  in  the  shops,  in  the  churches 
and  saloons,  Polish,  Ruthenian,  and  other 
Slavic  languages  became  the  current 
tongues. 

The  first  Polish  invaders  of  Shenandoah 
had    been    badly    treated.    The    English- 
speaking  miners  felt  a  legitimate  distrust 
of  men  who  were  willing  to  work  cheaper, 
and  the  general  population  disliked  the  new- 
comer because  he  spent  little  and  was  not 
overclean  and  not  always  sober.    The  first 
Polish    immigrants    were    beaten    by    the 
miners,  arrested  and  clubbed  by  the  con- 
stables,  and   generally   maltreated   by   the 
whole  population.    Their  wages  were  not 
always  paid,  they  were  charged  exorbitant 
rates  by  men  willing  to  lodge  them  or  by 
grocers  who   condescended  to   feed  them. 
But    the    Slavs    persisted    and    survived. 
Though  housed  in  miserable  deserted  shan- 
ties, though  feeding  on  what  they  could  get; 
though  maligned  and  persecuted  by  every 
one,  they  stood  their  ground  until  new  im- 
migrants came  to  swell  their  ranks.    In  the 
twenty  years  prior  to  Jan's  arrival  they 
multiplied  twenty-fold,  and  while  in  18&) 
there  were  less   than  2,000  Poles  in  the 
anthracite  regions,  there  were  by  1900  over 
37,000  of  them. 

You  can't  maltreat  a  people  when  it 
grows  big.  The  Poles  soon  grew  to  be  too 
large  a  contingent  of  the  many-nationed 
population  to  be  defrauded  and  insulted  at 
pleasure.  Like  the  Hungarians,  the  Ital- 
ians, the  Lithuanians,  the  Slovaks,  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  all  the  other  non-English-speak- 
ing mine-workers,  they  increased  so  rapidly 
that  soon  they  were  in  a  majority  in  the 
Shenandoah  district,  and  thenceforth  they 
became  comparatively  free  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  older  inhabitants. 
There  were  other  reasons  why  the  Poles 
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and  their  .fellow-foreigners  became  immune 
from  the  earlier  attacks.  It  soon  came  to 
be  realized  that  the  hard-saving  Poles  were 
in  possession  of  money,  and  men  with  lands 
and  houses  to  sell  sought  out  the  despised 
immigrant.  The  old  English-speaking 
miner  had  been  displaced.  He  had  been 
defeated  by  these  men  with  lower  standards 
imported  by  the  coal  companies,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  leave  the  country  and  seek  his 
fortune  elsewhere.  So  he  sold  his  house, 
and  where  one  English-speaking  family  had 
lived  before,  three  or  four  Polish  families 
now  lived,  or  perhaps  only  one  Polish  fam- 
ily with   seven  or  eight  Polish  boarders. 

It  was  in  such  a  house  that  Jan  first  lived, 
with  six  other  lodgers.  He  did  not  pay 
much,  for  the  men  clubbed  together  for  the 
cost  of  their  coarse,  simple  food,  and  the 
one  woman  in  the  group  cooked  for  all.  It 
was  not  a  clean  establishment  nor  an  at- 
tractive one.  If  some  of  the  men  were 
drunk,  the  others  were  obliged  to  sleep 
harder  to  shut  out  the  noise,  and  if,  as 
sometimes  occurred,  there  was  fighting,  it 
was  the  better  part  of  valor  to  leave  the 
place  for  a  while  until  the  drunken  brawl 
was  over.  Jan  did  not  drink  or  fight,  and 
he  did  not  like  the  life  with  these  rougher 
men,  and  he  longed  for  the  time  when  he, 
like  Stanislaus,  could  be  married  and  live  in 
a  shanty  by  himself. 

It  happened  sooner  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. By  living  on  one-third  of  his  slen- 
der income  Jan  saved  enough  to  enter  upon 
the  perilous  matrimonial  venture.  The  im- 
ported bride  looked  out  with  wide,  curious 
eyes  from  beneath  her  flowered  kerchief, 
and  obediently  she  followed  Jan  to  all  the 
Shenandoah  stores,  where  the  bridegroom, 
according  to  the  Polish  custom,  bought  her 
trousseau.  The  picturesque  kerchief  was 
discarded  for  a  much-bedecked  American 
hat,  made  in  a  sweatshop  for  the  immigrant 
trade,  and  Jan  spent  other  dollars  for  Amer- 
ican shoes,  American  gloves,  and  for  a 
strange  article  of  apparel  unknown  to  the 
staggered  bride — ^a  very  stiff  and  very  new 
corset.  The  trousseau  purchased,  there  re- 
mained no  further  obstacle  to  matrimony, 
and  so  a  year  after  Jan's  arrival  the  mar- 
riage took  place. 

There  were  many  wedding  guests  who 
wanted  to  dance  with  the  pretty  bride,  and 
each  man  who  claimed  that  honor  placed, 
according  to  the  Polish  custom,  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar  in  the  bride's  apron.  Then  the 
wit  went  around.  To  each  of  the  guests 
he  made  his  address,  ascribing  hyperbolic 
virtues  to  the  young  girl  about  to  be  niar- 
ried,  and  speaking  of  the  many  necessities 
and  expenses  that  marriage  entails.  Each 
of  the  beer-drinking  guests  gave  to  the  mar- 
rying couple  a  financial  token  of  sympathy, 
and  when  the  protracted  wedding  was  over. 


I  Jan  found  that  he  had  not  only  paid  all 
expenses,  but  had  made  by  the  marriage  a 
substantial  gain  of  twenty  dollars,  to  sij 
nothing  of  a  blushing  wife. 

The  house  to  which  the  new  covqtk 
moved  was  not  sumptuous.  It  coosistEd 
of  two  small  rooms,  about  sixteen  feet 
square,  built  of  hemlock  boards,  with 
weather-strips  nailed  over  the  crevicci 
There  was  no  ceiling,  plastering,  or  wall- 
paper, and  there  was  nothing^  to  keeo  the 
place  warm  or  to  make  it  attractive.  The 
owner  of  this  miserable  shanty  was  a  great 
mining  corporation,  and  although  the  rem 
was  but  four  dollars  a  month,  the  profit  was 
high,  for  the  house  had  cost  only  three  hm- 
dred  dollars  at  the  beginning,  and  ^nce  its 
erection,  twelve  years  before,  not  a  dollar 
had  been  spent  upon  repairs  or  improte* 
ments. 

Luckily  for  them,  neither  Jan  nor  Marya 
had  ever  been  used  to  comfort  or  the  mate- 
rial decencies.  A  home  was  a  place,  not  to 
live  in,  but  to  save  in.  After  all,  the  house 
though  wretched,  was  superior  to  some  of 
the  Polish  houses  in  which  the  roof  was  so 
rotten  that  the  rain  came  through  and 
formed  puddles  on  the  floor.  The  fumisii- 
ings  of  Jan's  house  were  of  the  simplest 
description.  He  had  not  reached  the  ofi- 
cloth  stage*  of  development,  and  carpets 
were  as  yet  beyond  the  range  of  his  wihlest 
hopes.  The  cooking-stove,  picked  un  in  a 
junk-shop,  was  both  a  necessity  and  ao 
adornment,  as  were  the  plates  and  one  or 
two  china  dishes  which  reposed  tipon  the 
kitchen  table.  A  large  bed,  four  plaii 
chairs,  a  number  of  clothes-hooks  upon  the 
wall,  a  chromo  of  Vice-President  Hobart 
and  a  prayer-book  in  Polish  completed  the 
appointments  of  the  new  home. 

For  the  time  being,  at  least,  Jan  was  sat- 
isfied. He  had  a  wife  and  a  home  and 
enough  to  eat.  He  did  not,  of  coarse, 
endeavor  to  compete  in  expenditures  for 
food  with  the  lavish  English-spealdni^  min- 
ers, who  lived  in  houses  that  might  rival 
the  mansion  of  a  mayor,  and,  though  work- 
men,  dined,  no  doubt,  on  unheard-of  ha- 
uries.  Still  Jan,  with  his  average  of  nine 
dollars  a  week,  could  buy  his  meat  and  egf? 
and  cheese  and  sardines,  and  his  cabbages. 
potatoes,  pickles,  and  apples,  to  say  ncdi- 
ing  of  coffee  and  beer,  and  so  he  and  his 
wife  felt  that  they  had  the  run  of  the  Amer- 
ican markets. 

The  labor  through  which  Jan  earned  the 
money  to  buy  all  these  luxuries  was  by  no 
means  to  the  immig^'ant's  liking.  It  was 
very  hard  work  in  the  close  little  mine 
chamber,  and  Jan,  who  was  only  a  miner's 
laborer,  envied  the  full-fledged  miner  with 
whom  he  worked,  and  who  for  less  labor 
got  more  pay.  Besides,  it  was  dangerous. 
The  very  first  day  of  his  work  Jan  saw  a 
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Polish  mine  laborer  in  an  adjoining  cham- 
ber carried  out  senseless,  and  before  the 
man  reached  the  upper  air  he  was  already 
dead.  There  were  many  widows  in  the 
Polish  district  of  Shenandoah. 

Then  the  Union  came.  Jan  had  known 
nothing  of  unions,  and  after  he  had  asked 
the  priest  he  knew  little  more.  But  soon 
he  noticed  that  a  change  had  come  over  the 
stolid  mine-workers,  a  strange  excitement 
filled  them,  and  new  words,  like  "griev- 
ance," "  wage-scale,"  "  powder-charge," 
came  to  him  in  mutilated  and  unintelligible 
forms.  The  English-speaking  men  were 
friendlier,  and  one  day  an  Irish  miner  met 
Jan  in  the  up-going  cage,  and,  putting  his 
hand  upon  the  immigrant's  shoulder,  said, 
"Hullo."  Thenceforth  Jan  was  an  ardent 
unionist. 

The  strike  came.  Ostentatiously  and 
with  an  almost  reverent  enthusiasm  Jan 
quit  work.  He  did  not  quite  understand 
the  intricacies  of  the  situation.  He  did  not 
know  of  the  impending  Presidential  election 
or  of  the  financial  and  political  problems 
involved,  but  he  was  unreservedly  for  the 
strike.  A  great  new  feeling  of  brotherhood 
with  all  these  men  of  all  these  nations  filled 
the  heart  of  Jan,  and  when  the  strike  ended 
in  a  victory,  the  immigrant  almost  forgot 
the  higher  wages  and  the  better  conditions 
in  the  glorious  sense  of  a  great  vag^e  des- 
tiny fulfilled.  For  the  first  time  since  land- 
ing in  this  country  Jan  felt  himself  to  be 
an  American. 

Before  the  next  strike  came  Jan  was  a 
full-fiedged  miner  and  an  ardent  and  de- 
voted unionist.  He  was  now  earning  bet- 
ter wages,  but  his  standard  of  living  had 
risen  and  his  horizon  widened.  A  carpet 
had  come  into  the  little  house,  a  baby  had 
followed,  and  a  second  was  on  the  way. 
Jan  now  read  not  only  the  Polish  but  even 
the  English  papers,  and  when  one  day  he 
was  elected  as  a  delegate  from  his  local,  his 
pride  knew  no  bounds.  On  the  very  day  he 
brought  the  piano  Jan  heard  that  the  con- 
vention had  declared  for  a  suspension,  and 
within  a  short  time,  after  many  abortive 
conferences,  the  final  clash  came,  and  the 
great  strike  of  1902  was  on. 

Striking  is  very  slow,  very  undramatic 
work.  When  you  are  sweating  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth  you  like  to  think  of  the 
green  fields  above,  but  during  the  long, 
dun,  strike-enforced  vacations  you  al- 
most wish  yourself  back  in  the  mines  with 
your  pick  in  your  hand.  There  were  pic- 
nics and  baseball  games  and  other  diversions 
for  the  striking  mine-workers,  and  there 
was  always  work  to  be  done  in  your  house 
^nd  in  your  garden.  Then  there  were 
strike  meetings,  when  the  crowds  of  many- 
tongued  miners  standing  under  the  cool 
green  trees  listened  for  hours  to  the  ha- 


rangues of  English,  Polish,  Italian,  and 
Hungarian  orators.  Jan  attended  all  of 
these  meetings  and  spoke  at  many,  but  he 
avoided  saloons  where  the  more  turbulent 
unionists  gathered,  and  when  a  bloody 
affray  broke  out  between  strikers  and  im- 
ported Strike-breakers,  Jan  was  away  and 
took  no  part. 

The  time  had  come  for  the  immigrant  to 
maintain  the  foothold  that  he  had  gained. 
The  foreign-speaking  mine-workers,  with 
their  greater  economy  and  their  lower  stand- 
ard of  living,  were  in  a  good  position  to 
fight  out  the  battle  of  starvation,  and  long 
after  the  English-speaking  miners  were  in 
receipt  of  relief  the  Poles  and  Italians  and 
Hungarians  were  cheerfully  drawing  upon 
their  past  savings.  But  Jan  was  less  fortu- 
nate. He  cursed  the  wretched  piano  which 
he  had  bought  to  mock  his  distress,  and  he 
almost  deplored  the  advent  of  the  new  baby, 
which  added  to  the  expenses  of  the  house- 
hold. Stanislaus  had  his  own  children  to 
look  after.  To  cap  the  climax,  Marya  was 
ill,  and  sometimes  the  querulous  wife  up- 
braided Jan  for  all  these  strikes,  for  which 
she  seemed  to  hold  him  uniquely  responsible. 
But  Jan,  despite  subtle  suggestions,  refused 
to  return  to  work.  The  piano  was  sold  for 
a  fifth  of  what  it  had  cost,  other  articles  of 
less  value  went  to  the  pawnshop,  and  finally 
the  family  came  down  to  a  diet  of  potatoes 
and  coffee.  But  still  Jan  refused  either  to 
give  in  or  to  accept  aid  from  the  Union. 

At  last  the  strike  was  over  and  the  vic- 
tory won.  It  had  been  a  dearly  fought 
battle,  and  there  were  blanched  cheeks 
when  the  struggle  was  over.  But  the  con- 
ditions against  which  the  men  had  fought 
were  at  least  improved,  and,  more  than  all, 
there  was  bom  in  the  hearts  of  many  thou- 
sands of  men  a  new  sense  of  brotherhood 
and  a  new  feeling  of  solidarity. 

To-day  Jan  is  still  a  miner,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  days  he  is  likely  to  remain  a 
miner.  "  There  is  no  life,"  he  thinks,  "  like 
the  life  underground,  where  it  is  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer."  True,  men 
are  killed  every  day,  and  others  are  maimed, 
but  is  life  aught  but  the  readiness  to  die? 
To-day  Jan  earns  more  wages  than  he  did 
before  the  strike,  but  his  struggle  is  harder. 
He  has  now  six  children,  besides  the  four 
that  Stanislaus  left  when  the  mine  explo- 
sion occurred.  There  is  less  space  in  the 
six-roomed  house  than  formerly  there  was 
in  the  two-roomed  cabin. 

For  another  eight  or  ten  years  Jan's  life 
is  likely  to  be  hard.  He  has  become  im- 
bued with  the  American  idea  of  educa- 
tional opportunity,  and  his  children  will  not 
be  sent  to  work  until  they  are  sixteen. 
Though  enthusiastically  a  miner,  and  loving 
his  mStier,  Jan  intends  all  his  children  for 
more  genteel  occupations,  perhaps  as  clerks 
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lessor  Graham  Lusk,  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  those  who  had  taken  alcohol 
thought  they  were  doing  their  work  to 
better  advantage  than  those  who  had  not. 


GRAVE  FAILURE  IN  EDUCATION. 


WITH  the  title  "  An  Educational  Emer- 
gency," Edward  O.  Sisson  contrib- 
uted to  a  recent  number  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  an  article  in  which  he  pointed  out 
dangers  inherent  in  current  neglect  of 
moral  training  in  education.  The  gravity 
of  these  dangers  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  our  age  makes  greater  demands  on 
character  than  any  other  age  in  history. 
When  we  talk  of  the  sterling  virtues  of  our 
Puritan  ancestors,  we  forget  that  many  of 
those  virtues  were  practiced  from  necessity. 
The  forefather  was  frugal  because  he  had 
not  the  materials  of  luxury;  he  was  indus- 
trious because  that  was  necessary  to  life 
itself ;  he  was  free  from  the  vast  avarice  of 
our  times  because  there  were  no  means  for 
its  exercise.  In  our  day  it  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult thing  to  be  good  than  it  was  in  Puritan 
New  England.  We  live  in  a  far  more  com- 
plex environment.  New  burdens  are  laid 
upon  us.  Character  means  not  such  virtues 
as  circumstances  force  upon  one,  but  the 
intelligence  to  know  what  is  right  and  the 
will  to  do  it,  resisting  the  temptations  that 
press  from  every  side  as  never  before. 

We  live,  in  fact,  in  a  "sort  of  second 
level  of  barbarism;  for,  just  as  the  bar- 
barian lives  in  bondage  to  the  material 
world  of  nature,  so  we  tend  to  fall  into  the 
bondage  of  the  material  things  of  our  own 
creation."*  Thought  and  labor  are  ab- 
sorbed in  providing,  not  for  actual  or  legiti- 
mate needs,  "  but  for  the  kind  of  food  and 
drink  and  raiment  and  dwellings  which 
custom  and  fashion  prescribe  for  us."  And 
yet,  amid  these  demands,  less  and  less 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  moral  character  in 
our  system  of  education.  Character  ought, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  the  real  aim  of 
education. 

Mr.  Sisson  remarks  that,  in  the  famous 
**  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,"  which 
is  "  probably  the  best  known  and  most  au- 
thoritative educational  document  we  have," 
one  might  read  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  "  and  hardly  be  reminded  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  moral  education."  He  cites, 
further,  the  absence  from  text-books  of 
what  is  likely  to  inculcate  moral  feeling.  A 
comparison,  for  example,  of  school  readers 
used  early  in  the  last  century  with  those 
now  employed  will  show  that  the  former 
contained  selections  more  than  half  of 
which  were  distinctly  and  avowedly  moral 
in  tone,  whereas  to-day  in  a  school  reader 


the  great  majority  of  the  selections  are  of 
a  non-moral  character.  In  colleges  the  old- 
time  chapel  has  practically  vanished.  Even 
where  it  is  still  maintained  one  is  impressed 
mainly  by  "the  pitiful  smallness  of  the 
attendance."  Discussing  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  neglect  of  moral  teaching, 
the  writer  says: 

"  The  place  formerly  belonging  to  moral 
training  is  now  occupied  by  intellectual 
work.  Moral  education  has  not  been  delib- 
erately rejected,  nor  recklessly  thrown 
away ;  it  has  been  crowded  out.  The  intel- 
lectual content  of  the  curriculum  has  grown 
to  such  vast  proportions  that  it  has  usurped 
almost  the  whole  attention  and  energy  of 
the  school.  Consider  the  increase  and  ex- 
pansion which  have  taken  place  in  recent 
times,  and  are  still  in  full  tide  of  advance 
in  every  field  of  human  knowledge.  Who 
can  grasp  the  contrast  between  our  own 
day  and  the  time  of  the  Attic  philosophers, 
with  respect  to  the  mere  quantity  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  possession  of  the  race?  David- 
son tells  us  that  Aristotle  probably  knew  all 
that  was  worth  knowing  in  his  day ! 
Socrates  turned  his  attention  first  to  natural 
science,  or  rather  to  nature;  but  he  found 
nothing  worth  knowing  there — all  was  un- 
certainty, guesswork,  disorder,  contradic- 
tion. Consider  the  brevity  and  simplicity 
of  the  history  possessed  by  the  Greeks; 
they  knew  less  of  their  own  race  and  of 
their  predecessors  than  we  know,  and  the 
greater  part  of  what  we  know  as  history 
was  not  yet  enacted,  let  alone  recorded. 
Their  literature,  priceless  in  quality,  was 
beautifully  small  in  quantity,  so  that  one 
man  might  easily  be  familiarly  acquainted 
with  all  ot  it. 

"  Now,  the  school  is  the  special  organ  of 
society  for  the  intellectual  part  of  educa- 
tion. Not  that  the  school  is  to  neglect  the 
moral  aim,  but  its  work  is  peculiarly  on 
the  side  of  intellect,  and  it  is  to  accomplish 
its  moral  ends  largely  through  thought  and 
knowledge.  Hence  the  school  has  been 
driven  to  the  front  in  the  task  of  mastering 
the  intellectual  content  of  modern  times,  and 
has  unconsciously  become  engrossed  and 
absorbed  in  this  intellectual  task.  As  the 
task  has  grown  with  the  years,  and  as  the 
demands  upon  the  school  have  become 
heavier  and  more  insistent,  the  school  has 
been  forced  to  drop  other  lines  of  effort 
one  by  one,  and  bend  every  energy  upon 
this.  To  bring  the  matter  down  to  actual 
schoolroom  work,  how  many  a  teacher  is 
so  put  to  it  to  *  cover  the  ground '  of  the 
course  of  study  that  she  has  little  time  or 
strength  for  any  attention  to  the  bearing 
which  knowledge  has  upon  life,  or  to  the  in- 
culcation of  righteousness  and  judgment! 

"  So  far  as  we  know,  history  has  no 
instance  of  a  national  character  built  up 
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vithout  the  aid  of  religious  instruction,  or 
\i  such  character  long  surviving  the  decay 
)f  religion..  Without  for  a  moment  desir- 
ng  the  introduction  into  American  schools 
\i  a  religious  instruction  such  as  is  common 
n  Europe,  we  do  urge  upon  th^  considera- 
ion  of  every  thoughtful  American  the  sug- 
i;estive  fact  that  we  have  the  only  great 
;chool  system  the  world  has  ever  seen 
vhich  does  not  include  a  definite  and  formal 
nstruction  in  religion — with  the  single 
ixception,  France,  which  relinquished  it  in 
[882;  and  France  has  put  in  place  of  its 
religious  instruction,  the  most  systematic 
md  thorough  moral  and  civic  instruction 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  is  to-day 
working  with  unflagging  zeal  to  make  the 
moral  instruction  the  most  efficient  and 
ntal  part  of  its  whole  curriculum. 

"This  then  is  the  emergency  as  we  see 
it:  increased  demand  upon  character,  and 
diminished  care  for  the  cultivation  of  char- 
acter. Fortunately  signs  are  not  wanting  of 
a  wide-spread  awakening  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  what  has  been  merely  an  article 
in  our  educational  creed  must  become  a 
working-principle  in  our  educational  prac- 
tice; that  the  final  question  regarding  edu- 
cation is  whether  it  avails  to  produce  the 
type  of  character  required  by  the  republic 
and  the  race." 

m  

SOMETHING  OF  APPLES. 


Everybody  who  has  eaten  a  Baldwin 
apple,  and  known  it  to  be  a  Baldwin  apple, 
is  grateful  to  the  man  who  discovered  it. 
Those  who  have  not  eaten  Baldwin  apples 
but  who  have  eaten  Bartlett  pears  or  Per- 
kins prunes  will  understand  the  sentiment 
that  pervades  the  ranks  of  the  Baldwin 
apple  eaters.  It  is  not  really  necessary  that 
one  should  be  a  charter  or  even  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  a  historical  or  a  horti- 
cultural society  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  recognizing  and  preserving 
the  names  which  have  been  given  from 
time  to  time  to  vegetables,  flowers  and 
fruit.  Indeed,  it  is  essential  to  historical 
and  horticultural  as  well  as  to  biographical 
accuracy  that  these  names  shall  be  em- 
halmed  not  only  in  the  minutes  of  learned 
societies  but  in  the  breasts  of  the  plain 
people,  because  so  strong  is  the  tendency 
in  some  to  deprive  others  of  the  honors 
they  are  entitled  to  that  unless  we  have  it 
impressed  upon  us  frequently  that  this,  for 
instance,  is  a  Jenkins  squash,  or  a  Thomp- 
son turnip,  or  a  Jones  onion,  or  a  Wilkins 
violet,  or  a  Simpkins  rose,  or  a  Perkins 
prune,  or  a  Bartlett  pear,  or  a  Baldwin 
apple,  we  are  likely  to  call  it  by  the  name 
of  the  trudc  gardener,  or  the  green  grocer, 


or  the  marketman,  or  the  peddler  who  sold 
it  to  us. 

To  illustrate  how  careful  we  should  be, 
let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Baldwin  apple. 
There  is  no  danger  to  the  name  in  this 
particular  instance,  but  it  seems  that  the 
history  of  that  apple  has  not  been  properly 
transmitted  to  us.  Out  at  Wilmington 
there  is  a  monument  that  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Now  it  appears  from  written  testi- 
mony submitted  to  the  Rumford  Historical 
Association  at  its  last  regular  meeting  that 
the  engineer  credited  with  the  discovery  of 
the  Baldwin  apple  was  by  no  means  the 
earliest  discoverer  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
Governor  Bowdoin  wrote  on  Feb.  14,  1784: 
There  is  other  evidence  equally  strong,  and 
sufficient  to  convince  the  Rumford  His- 
torical Association  that  the  discovery  of 
the  apple  antedates  the  time  mentioned  in 
the  above  description.  We  are  loath,  how- 
ever, to  recommend  a  correction  of  the  in- 
scription, since  it  would  seem  to  reflect 
upon  the  generous  donor  of  the  monument." 

''  Plant  apple  trees  generously  and  use 
apples  freely."  Where  apples  are  grown 
there  is  often  a  large  waste  of  fruit  in  the 
orchard  because  the  wind-falls  and  un- 
merchantable stock  are  allowed  to  decay 
on  the  ground.  This  is  a  habit  peculiar  to 
the  northwest,  where  the  waste  on  the 
farms,  if  saved,  would  equal  the  entire  in- 
come of  some  sections  01  the  world.  The 
frugal  New  Englander  and  his  family  make 
use  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  culls  and 
windfalls  from  the  orchard.  A  cider  press 
will  make  it  possible  to  convert  much  of 
this  waste  into  vinegar  which  is  in  demand 
in  almost  every  family.  Small  green  apples 
also  make  a  most  excellent  quality  of  fruit 
jelly  which  is  relished  by  all  and  as  a  spread 
for  bread  is  much  superior  to  some  butter. 

Apple  butter  is  cheaply  prepared  from 
the  small  stodc  and  should  be  made  by  the 
gallon  where  there  are  children  in  the  fam- 
ily. "  Pie  timber  "  is  usually  a  store  prod- 
uct on  the  farm  but  the  orchard  should 
supply  material  for  such  pastry  durii^  the 
entire  year.  The  Duchess  apple  makes  a 
splendid  filling  for  pies  and  dumplings 
when  it  is  fresh,  dry,  or  canned.  Sniall 
fruit  evaporators  are  now  obtainable  which 
may  be  heated  over  the  kitchen  range  where 
apples  can  be  dried  very  quickly  and 
cheaply.  They  are  entirely  practical  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  household  where 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown.  Apple 
preserves  and  pickles  make  a  dainty  dish 
that  young  and  old  relish.  People  in  the 
cities  often  pay  two  dollars  per  bushel  for 
crab  apples  which  they  use  for  pickles  and 
preserves,  while  the  farmer's  family,  with 
the  apples  going  to  waste  in  the  orchard,  is 
entirely    without    these    luxuries.      Baked 
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apples  and  Jersey  cream  is  good  enough 
for  a  king.  Apple  sauce — ^plain  or  spiced-- 
should  be  on  the  farmer's  table  three  times 
a  day  when  the  fruit  is  wasting  on  the 
ground. 

CONSISTENCY 


"A  FOOLISH  consistency,"  says  Emer- 
son, "  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds."  It 
is  a  truism  that  we  are  creatures  of  habit; 
a  good  habit  holds  us  as  firmly  in  its  grip 
as  a  bad  one,  and  we  are  prone  to  do  as  we 
have  always  done,  whether  this  was  right 
or  wrong.  We  do  not  like  to  think  how 
much  of  the  time  we  move  in  a  rut  or 
groove  like  the  cardboard  figures  in  a 
child's  toy  theatre,  but  the  fact  is  that  we 
generally  are  afraid  of  a  rupture  with  our 
yesterday,  and  we  plan  our  tomorrow  morn- 
ing with  reference  to  this  afternoon.  Our 
litany  is  full  of  prayers  to  be  delivered 
from  the  invasion  of  the  peace  of  our 
minds  and  the  upholstered  comfort  of  our 
bodies  by  the  rude,  quick  shock  of  the  unex- 
pected. It  is  so  easy  to  put  up  with  the 
prevailing  and  accepted  order,  and  to  main- 
tain that  "  whatever  is,  is  right."  A  foolish 
consistency  is  the  first  foe  of  civilization 
and  of  progress.  There  never  was  a  reform 
that  did  not  have  to  fight  its  way  at  the 
beginning,  for  there  have  always  been  peo- 
ple who  resisted  the  champions  of  a  new 
idea  merely  because  they  broached  what 
was  not  found  in  the  books  and  taught  in 
the  schools  and  churches.  A  pioneer 
always  runs  a  risk,  whether  he  explores 
new  lands  in  the  figurative  or  in  the  literal 
sense. 

Often  we  cudgel  our  brains  with  queries 
as  to  the  agreement  of  what  we  do  or  say 
or  write  at  the  current  moment  with  what 
we  did  or  said  or  wrote  many  days  ago.  In 
the  complacent  survey  of  our  own  lives  we 
like  to  think  that  41  finds  us  essentially 
what  we  were  at  14;  it  is  gratifying  to 
believe  that  our  lives  and  characters  have 
developed  upon  fixed  and  unwavering  plans 
and  principles.  It  is  disturbing,  in  matu- 
rity, to  find  ourselves  inclined  to  kick  over 
the  traces  and  wrench  ourselves  loose  from 
the  harness  and  blinders  we  have  worn  so 
long.  It  is  better,  it  seems,  not  to  try  any 
rash  experiments ;  better  to  acquiesce  in  the 
unvarying  treadmill  of  the  daily  routine  of 
thought  and  action ;  thus  we  shall  avoid  in- 
quietude to  ourselves  and  shall  give  no 
seismic  thrill  to  the  stable  foundations  of 
another's  faith. 

But  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  run  away 
from  the  conventions  just  because  they  are 
conventions,  and  because  one  is  afraid  of 


the  deadliness  and  stagnation  of  coosif- 
tency.  Emerson's  saying  applies  to  1 
"foolish"  consistency,  not  to  coosistacf 
of  every  species.  It  is  a  maddening  tfaoiif 
to  meet  with  a  veering  weathercock  of  ses- 
timental  mutability,  as  full  of  changes  ai 
the  inconstant  moon,  who  has  no  fixd 
opinions  courageously  and  tenadoodj 
held,  but  gives  in  the  minute  his  views  ire 
sharply  challenged.  Better  to  be  as  cqd- 
stant  as  the  woman  was  in  the  law  comt 
when  she  was  asked  her  age,  and  answered 
"  Thirty-five."  "  But,"  objected  the  Jndp, 
"  you  were  before  me  two  years  ago  ii 
you  said  then  that  you  were  thirty-five." 

"  Your  Honor,"  she  loftily  replied,  "I 
am  not  one  who  would  say  one  thing  at  out 
time,  and  another  thing  at  another  time." 

Given  a  certain  set  of  circumstances,  jtMi 
can  prophesv  exactly  what  a  certain  oaa 
you  know  will  do.  You  can  be  sure  he  vit 
play  the  hero  or  the  coward,  the  saint  or 
the  rogue,  the  ass  or  the  Solomon.  Another 
man  is  wholly  indeterminate.  He  is  doI{ 
what  owners  of  horses  would  call  "aosH 
sistent  performer."  He  may  acquit  himsdf; 
with  shining  distinction  or  he  may  p 
*'  a  muddled  oaf  "  and  a  broken  reed.  Yoir 
cannot  depend  upon  him.  Yon  wosU 
rather  commit  any  business  into  Ae  hafliU 
of  a  patient  and  methodical  plodder  whoU 
you  can  trust  for  a  certain  dull  and  medun^ 
ical  regularity  of  procedure  than  take  joor 
chances  with  this  mercurial  and  flifjitj 
genius  who  works  erratically  on  an  io* 
pulse  or  in  an  ecstasy.  The  world  is  in  the 
debt  of  those  who  are  not  trying  to  be 
brilliant,  nor  to  win  a  great  name,  nor  to 
play  a  spectacular  role  in  the  limelight  aod 
the  public  eye ;  those  who  are  content  to  do 
their  work  in  the  same  unchanging,  stead- 
fast fashion  in  which  they  have  been  drilled 
and  thoroughly  grounded.  A  soldier  is  not 
paid  to  think  of  a  better  plan  of  attack 
than  that  of  his  commanding  general;  he 
is  paid  to  obey  orders.  He  may  think  thit 
the  plan  is  obsolete  and  stupid  and  that  he 
could  easily  do  better ;  yet  if  he  is  inclined 
to  depart  from  that  plan  he  had  bettff 
depart  from  the  army.  We  live  in  a  world 
which  many  of  us  believe  could  be  ho- 
proved,  and  we  are  continually  si^K"^sting 
to  heaven  ways  and  means  for  its  imp^ov^ 
ment.  Often  we  repine  and  arc  querutonSj 
and  wouW  readily  shake  off  the  mortal  aw 
of  our  miserable  earth-bound  condition  for 
that  of  a  world  more  to  our  liking  and  1 
more  congenial  society  round  abont  us.  It 
is  a  better  plan  to  take  what  we  have,  m » 
thankful  spirit,  and  make  the  best  of  it 
Let  us  take  the  established  and  consistent 
scheme  of  things  and  improve  upon  {t  M 
much  as  we  possibly  can.    Let  us  ncitw 
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aocept  nor  reject  the  new,  simply  because 
It  is  the  new,  but  let  us,  standing  upon  the 
established  order  and  holding  fast  to  that 
wliich  is  good,  launch  courageously  for- 
ward  upon    strange    and   untried   quests, 
giving  our  whole  souls  to  the  adventure. 
We  are  by  no  means  to  feel  a  contempt  for 
consistency  and  those  who  are  consistent 
For  that  would  mean  that  we  contemn  the 
orderly  and  measured  processes  of  law,  the 
settled  social  institutions,  the  very  architec- 
ture of  society.    To  follow  the  red  flag  of 
aoarchy  to  the  illogical  extreme  of  indi- 
vidualism means  to  give  up  all  that  has 
been  painfully  won  by  the  travail  of  civili- 
zation since  the  days  of  the  cave-dwellers. 
Xhe    anarchist    himself    subsists    on    the 
advantages  of  the  protection  of  life  and 
prosperity  which  he  ferociously  seeks  to 
abolish.    He  depends  upon  what  he  reviles 
and  assails,     /^d  yet  he  would  abrogate 
"w^hatever  is   normal,   conventional,   estab- 
lished— whatever  is  scheduled  and  ordered 
— ^vrhatever  is  methodically  planned.    Every 
kind  of  consistency  is  abhorrent  to  him,  for 
lie  sees  in  that  the  creed  of  Ephraim  joined 
to  his  idols,  and  he  pretends  to  think  that 
if    we  all  believed   this  creed  the  world 
^vrould  stand  still.    But  if  "a  foolish  con- 
sistency is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,'' 
it  is  no  proof  of  large-mindedness  to  throw 
a  sensible  consistency  to  the  four  winds. 


THE  HABIT  OF  IMMORTALITY. 


BY    LYMAN    ABBOTT. 


NATURALLY  a  skeptic,  never  from 
boyhood  able  to  content  myself  with 
faiths  derived  from  others  and  based  on 
their  authority,  making  during  my  college 
days  an  examination  of  every  article  of  the 
Christian  faith  except  two,  and  pioneering 
my  own  way  through  a  forest  of  conflicting 
opinions  to  my  own  religious  convictions, 
yet  there  were  two  faiths  which  I  never 
doubted,  which  as  far  back  as  I  can  remem- 
ber seemed  to  be  a  part  of  myself — God 
and  immortality. 

I  never  doubted  that  there  is  a  Great 
Companion  to  whom  I  can  go  for  a  friend- 
ship inexpressibly  sacred  and  inspirine. 

And  I  never  doubted  that  I  am  I,  a  living 
personality  more  than  the  body  which  I 
inhabit,  and  as  yotmg  now  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes real  life,  though  dwelling  in  a  body 
that  is  more  than  threescore  years  and  ten, 
as  I  was  when  I  was  entering  my  teens,  and 
with  hopes  more  vivid  and  faith  far  more 
serene.  Not  until  I  entered  the  ministry, 
and  men  and  women  began  to  come  with 
their   questioning — ^Why    do    I    believe   in 


God?  and.  Why  do  I  believe  in  immortal- 
ity?— did  I  begin  to  ask  those  questions  of 
myself.  As  I  could  not  have  said  why 
I  believed  in  the  material  world  until  I  be- 
gan to  study  the  idealistic  philosophy,  so 
neither  could  I  tell  why  I  believed  in  the 
invisible  world  until  I  began  to  study  the 
materialistic  philosophy.  As  the  study  of 
Berkeley  compelled  me  to  consider  why  I 
believed  in  things,  so  the  study  of  Henry 
Maudsley  compelled  me  to  consider  why  I 
believed  in  souls.  In  this  article,  there- 
fore, I  am  not  giving  the  reasons  which 
have  led  me  to  believe  in  immortality 
as  a  hypothesis;  I  am  attempting  to  give 
the  history  of  the  experience  wlHch  made 
faith  in  immortality  not  a  reasoned  con- 
clusion but  a  habit  of  mind. 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  seven  years 
old,  and  by  her  death  the  home  was  broken 
up.  I  have  practically  no  recollection  of 
her,  only  a  recollection  of  a  recollection. 
But  for  at  least  ten  years  after  her  death 
she  was  still  my  constant  companion.  I 
habitually  thought  of  her  as  watching  over 
me,  glad  in  my  victories,  sorrowful  in  my 
defeats.  I  was  afraid  of  God;  but  I  loved 
my  mother.  I  cared  a  great  deal  more 
about  what  my  mother  would  think  of  me 
than  of  what  God  would  think  of  me. 
Thus,  without  thinking  about  immortality 
as  a  theory  of  life,  I  lived  constantly  in  the 
imagined  presence  of  an  immortal  spirit. 
I  suppose  I  should  have  thought  it  wicked 
to  pray  to  her.  But  if  prayer  is  what  I 
now  believe  it  to  be,  communion  with  an 
invisible  spirit,  I  did  pray  to  her  continually 
for  such  communion  with  a  mother  whom 
I  thought  of  as  near  at  hand  was  my  con- 
stant solace  and  inspiration. 

I  was  not  conscious  of  the  fact  then,  but 
as  I  look  back  I  see  now  that  my  chief  in- 
terests from  early  boyhood  were  in  the  in- 
visible life.  Didcens  was  coming  out  in 
installments.  I  eagerly  bought  the  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  his  stories  and  read 
them  with  avidity.  And  what  interested 
me  in  them  was  not  the  plot;  it  was  not  to 
know  whether  Richard  would  mariy  Ada, 
or  what  would  become  of  little  David  Cop- 
perfield.  It  was  not  the  literary  skill  of 
the  artist.  I  doubt  whether  I  ever  thought 
of  the  artist  or  his  art.  I  was  interested 
in  the  people — ^hated  Mr.  Murdstone,  loved 
Peggotty,  laughed  with  Traddles,  was  fas- 
cinated by  Aunt  Betsey.  These  unreal  per- 
sons were  real  to  me.  And  when  the 
critic  now  tells  me  that  they  are  creations, 
not  portraits — ^types,  not  living  personalr- 
ties — ^he  produces  absolutely  no  effect  upon 
my  mind.  They  are  as  real  to  me  as  any 
men  or  women  I  have  ever  met;  and  the 
fact  that  I  have  never  happened  to  meet 
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any  other  men  and  women  just  like  them 
does  nothing  to  make  them  seem  less  real. 

Macaulay's  "  History "  of  England  "  was 
coming  out  about  the  same  time.  I  de- 
voured it  with  the  same  eagerness  and  for 
the  same  reason.  I  was  not  especialUy  in- 
terested in  tracing  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish history,  at  least  not  at  first,  though  a 
little  later  that  interest  came,  and  I  read 
first  Hume's  history  and  afterwards  Hal- 
lam's  "  Constitutional  History  of  England." 
Nor  was  I  especiadly  interested  in  a 
scholar's  inquiry  into  the  accuracy  in  de- 
tail of  either  historian.  I  was  interested  in 
the  men  and  women  whose  lives  the  his- 
torian portrayed.  They  were  living  per- 
sonalities to  me,  and  I  lived  with  them.  It 
must  have  been  about  the  same  time  that 
my  father  and  my  uncle,  John  S.  C.  Abbott, 
combined  in  writing  what  were  known  as 
the  Harpers'  "Red  Histories."  I  read 
them  all.  I  went  to  the  Holy  Land  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  fought  against 
Charles  I  with  Cromwell,  and  a  little  later 
under  Carlyle's  leadership  joined  with  the 
mob  in  storming  the  Bastille.  These  heroes 
of  the  past  still  people  my  life.  Luther, 
William  of  Orange,  Carlyle,  Gladstone, 
Moses,  Paul — their  portraits  hang  in  my 
editorial  room.  Whether  the  portraits  are 
real  or  only  ideal  does  not  concern  me. 
They  themselves  arc  real  and  I  live  in  their 
companionship. 

I  was  not  a  great  reader  of  poetry;  but, 
so  far  as  I  read  it  at  all,  it  was  poetry  of 
human  life.  I  was  not  greatly  responsive 
to  the  musical  rhythm  of  a  Shelley  or  a 
Keats,  or  to  the  supernatural  interpretations 
of  a  Dante  or  a  Milton.  But  I  traveled  the 
world  with  Childe  Harold,  and  joined 
Wordsworth  in  his  "Excursion"  among 
the  hills  of  Westmoreland.  The  only  poets 
I  cared  much  for  were  those  who  inter- 
preted the  life  of  men  to  me.  It  was  the 
invisible  life  of  my  fellow-men  that  in- 
terested me;  and  looking  back,  I  now  see 
that  my  interest  in  history,  biography,  fic- 
tion, poetry,  was  the  same — an  interest  in 
artists  who  could  themselves  see  the  un- 
seen life  of  men — that  is,  their  thoughts 
and  emotions,  their  spirit  and  purposes — 
and  could  enable  me  to  see  it. 

In  college,  mathematics  as  t^e  science  of 
figures  was  a  bore  to  me.  Mathematics  as 
a  science  of  invisible  values  was  fascinat- 
ing. In  arithmetic  I  was  a  dunce.  In 
geometry  I  stood  with  the  leaders  in  my 
class. 

So  natural  science  did  not  interest  me. 
I  cared  not  for  things.  Perhaps  if  college 
laboratories  had  existed  in  my  day,  I 
might  have  been  interested  in  experimen- 
tal work;  but,  if  so,  it  would  have  been  in 
an  endeavor  to  comprehend  something  of 


the  invisible  force  or  forces  which  aninatt 
nature. 

The  history  of  philosophy  interested  me 
but  slightly.  But  in  philosophy  as  a  stndy 
of  man---of  his  intellectual  processes  and 
his  motive  powers — I  was  immensely  in- 
terested, and  I  spent  hours  in  discmsii^ 
these  problems  of  the  inner  life  with  aaj 
one  who  would  discuss  them  with  me.  Eco- 
nomics was  indeed  "the  dismal  science" 
when  it  was  the  science  of  what  imaginaiy 
men  would  do  if  they  were  wholly  governed 
by  self-interest;  but  when  it  became  an  in- 
ductive science,  with  conclusions  based  a 
a  study  of  actual  men  and  women,  tbcr 
real  motives,  their  inner  life  as  it  is  inter- 
preted by  their  conduct,  it  became  a  fasci- 
nating study.  The  problem  of  labor  and 
capital  does  not  for  me  exist.  The  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  relations  which  actu- 
ally exist  between  laborers  and  capitafists 
is  one  of  transcendent  importance. 

This  interest  in  the  invisible  world  has 
always  dominated  me.  My  interest  in  an 
is  because  to  me  art  is  an  interpretatioB 
of  life.  I  go  into  a  picture  gallery  with  ai 
artistic  friend.  We  soon  separate.  Heii 
drawn  to  the  picture  which  is  notaUe  fff 
its  composition,  its  drawing,  its  color  ef- 
fects— in  a  word,  for  its  artistic  eflSdenci. 
I  go  to  the  picture  which  gives  me  a  oei 
insight  into  the  invisible  life  of  my  fellov* 
men.  In  the  Pitti  Gallery  in  Florence  I 
came  back  again  and  again  to  Raphad's 
"  Madonna  of  the  Chair."  But  I  was  uct 
looking  at  the  picture.  I  was  look- 
ing through  the  picture,  as  through  a  win- 
dow, at  motherhood — its  indomitable  cost- 
age,  its  unconscious  self-sacrifice,  its 
strong  gentleness,  its  peace-giving  benedic- 
tion— and  was  silently  worshiping  that  fr 
vinity  in  woman  which  the  Roman  CathoHc 
worships  in  his  adoration  of  the  Virfii 
Mary. 

I  have  been  all  my  life  gradually  accu- 
mulating books  until  now  I  have  a  library 
of  about  five  thousand  volumes.  NoChini 
have  I  bought  wholesale.  There  is  o* 
among  them  any  ready-made  collection,  ex- 
cept a  portion  of  Bohn's  Library,  whi^ 
came  to  me  as  a  gift.  There  may  be,  in- 
cluding gifts  and  an  inheritance,  five  hun- 
dred volumes  with  which  I  have  not  a  call- 
ing acqwaintance.  There  may  be  possWy 
a  score  which  have  some  value  as  rare 
editions  or  first  editions.  There  arc  a  fe» 
specimens  of  fine  binding.  But  from  the 
book  auctioneer's  point  of  view  the  library 
has  little  value. 

To  me  these  are  not  books.  They  ar* 
either  teachers  or  friends.  To  the  former 
I  go  for  information  in  my  work;  to  the 
latter  for  companionship  in  my  hours  w 
rest.    This  is  not  a  book  in  my  hand;  it  is 
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Plato  talking  to  me.  This  is  not  Carlyle's 
"  History  of  the  French  Revolution."  The 
curtain  has  been  run?  up  and  the  drama  of 
the  Revolution  is  being  enacted  before  me. 
Nay;  not  even  that.  I  am  one  of  the  ac- 
tors— moved  by  the  same  hopes  and  fears, 
swayed  by  the  same  passions,  comprehend- 
ing because  for  the  moment  sharing  in 
their  inward  and  invisible  life. 

I  have  had  many,  many  friends.  Time 
has  been  constantly  adding  to  their  num- 
ber. But  while  it  brings  me  new  friends, 
it  has  not  banished  the  old.  Some  of  them 
are  close  at  hand,  some  of  them  are  in 
other  States,  a  few  are  beyond  the  sea. 
Many  of  them  are  behind  the  veil.  I  have 
a  few  photographs  on  the  walls  of  my 
room.  1  have  some  stored  away  in  a 
drawer.  But  these  photographs  are  not  of 
great  value  to  me.  Once  in  a  while  the 
picture  of  my  father  as  he  appeared  hab- 
ited for .  an  ocean  voyage  helps  to  recall 
boyhood  experiences  or  the  photograph  of 
my  life  companion  recalls  the  time  of  our 
betrothal.  But  it  is  not  the  faces  I  remem- 
ber; it  is  not  the  faces  I  especially  care 
to  remember.  It  is  the  souls.  If  I  were 
an  artist,  I  could  not  draw  from  memory 
even  the  most  familiar  and  most  loved 
face.  But  I  could  draw  the  lineaments  of 
the  spirit,  and  I  often  do ;  I  live  surrounded 
by  spiritual  photographs;  and  I  need  no 
other. 

Thus  from  childhood  I  have  been  living 
in  an  invisible  world.  Of  ideas?  No,  of 
personalities.  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  an 
invisible  being  living  with  invisible  beings, 
whose  words  sometimes  disclose,  sometimes 
conceal,  but  never  fully  and  adequately 
interpret,  their  life  to  each  other.  I  am 
sure  that  the  poets  and  the  prophets  of 
the  past  saw  more  than  I  can  see;  that 
the  musicians  and  artists  of  the  past  felt 
more  than  I  can  feel.  These  friends  are 
infinitely  more  to  me  than  any  experience 
that  I  can  repeat  or  that  they  utter.  I  can 
neither  fully  express  myself  nor  fully  un- 
derstand my  neighbor.  The  invisible  life 
transcends   the   uttered   life. 

Am  I,  then,  living  in  an  imaginary 
world?  No;  I  am  using  the  imagination 
to  become  acquainted  with  an  invisible  but 
very  real  world.  For  the  imagination  is 
vision.    It  does   not   create;   it   discovers. 

Philosophy  affirms  in  prose  what  th-e 
poet  images  in  a  figure.  No  one  would 
accuse  Haeckel  of  being  made  of  the  stuff 
that  poets  are  made  of,  and  Haeckel  "  rec- 
ognizes God's  spirit  and  power  in  all  phe- 
nomena," and  quotes  in  confirmation  Goe- 
the, "  Matter  can  never  exist  and  be  active 
without  mind,"  and  Giordano  Bruno,  "A 
spirit  exists  in  all  things,  and  no  body  is 


so  small  but  contains  a  part  of  the  divine 
substance  within  itself,  by  which  it  is  ani- 
mated." 

The  Greek  poet  did  not  create  the  Cen- 
taur. He  saw  that  man  is  part  man,  part 
beast ;  he  saw  the  perpetual  conflict  between 
the  two,  and  he  imaged  to  his  contempo- 
raries this  truth  of  the  invisible  life  of  man 
by  the  figure  of  a  creature  with  the  head 
and  breast  of  a  man  and  the  body  and  legs 
of  a  horse.  The  Centaur  is  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans. 

The  men  of  imagination — the  poets  and 
prophets — see  the  invisible  world;  perhaps 
rather,  I  should  sa^,  feel  it;  and  interpret 
it  by  figures  which  men  possessing  less 
power  of  vision  can  comprehend.  One 
reason  why  in  this  age  faith  in  immortal- 
ity is  dim  is  that  physical  science  and  mate- 
rial progress  have  combined  to  fasten  the 
attention  of  men  on  the  visible  world.  The 
return  of  a  broader  culture  will  restore,  as 
nothing  else  can,  the  lost  faith,  by  reculti- 
vating  a  habit  of  immortality. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  an  unsubstantial 
life  made  up  of  dreams  and  fancies.  The 
invisible  life  is  the  real  and  the  enduring 
life. 

The  boy  writes  on  the  blackboard, 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  "Very 
good,"  says  the  teacher.  "  Rub  it  out." 
But  he  does  not  rub  out  honesty.  The  sen- 
tence has  gone  from  the  sight.  But  hon- 
esty continues  to  be  the  best  policy.  The 
merchant's  life  is  based,  not  on  the  words 
written,  but  on  the  invisible  life  which 
they  interpret.  And  that  life  remains — 
invisible  and  immortal.  So  of  all  visible 
expression.  Burn  the  organ,  music  re- 
mains; burn  the  book,  literature  remains; 
bum  the  picture,  beauty  remains;  burn  the 
body,  the  life  remains. 

The  life,  yes.  But  the  personality,  does 
that  remain?  Why  not?  I  once  asked  a 
professor  of  philosophy  of  international 
reputation  what  he  said  to  the  student  who 
asked  him,  "  Why  do  you  believe  in  immor- 
tality?" "I  ask  him,"  he  replied,  "Why 
do  you  believe  in  mortality  ?  "  Why  should 
we  believe  in  mortality? 

The  continuance  of  personality  does  not 
depend  on  the  continuance  of  conscious- 
ness. 

The  babe  begins  to  feel  sleepy.  A  sense 
creeps  over  him  that  his  consciousness  is 
growing  dim.  If  he  could  interpret  him- 
self to  himself,  he  would  say,  "What  is 
this  that  is  happening  to  me?  I  am  losing 
myself."  He  is  fretful,  because  he  feels  a 
vague  sense  of  impending  peril.  I  am  her- 
etic enough  to  believe  that  the  mother 
should  cuddle  the  timorous  child  to  her 
heart,  and  so  let  him  fall  asleep  unfearing. 
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and  should  continue  to  do  this  until  by  ex- 
perience he  learns  that  sleep  is  not  loss  of 
life,  but  its  restoration.  The  patient  in 
the  hospital  faces  the  ether  with  the  same 
dread.  To  lose  consciousness  is  seemingly 
to  lose  one's  self.  But  it  is  not  in  reality 
to  lose  one's  self.  The  end  of  conscious- 
ness in  death  is  no  more  evidence  of  mor- 
tality than  the  end  of  consciousness  in  sleep 
or  in  the  anaesthetic  would  be,  if  we  had 
never  had  visible  evidence  of  its  return. 

The  continuance  of  personality  does  not 
depend  on  the  permanence  of  the  body. 

I  am  the  same  person  at  threescore  years 
and  ten  that  I  was  at  seventeen,  but  I  have 
not  the  same  body.  Probably  not  a  particle 
of  the  body  I  then  had  have  I  now.  The 
body  has  been  in  a  constant  state  of  decay 
and  repair  ever  since  I  was  bom.  The 
physiologists  used  to  allow  ten  years  as  the 
average  age  of  the  body.  If  that  is  the 
fact,  I  have  had  seven  bodies  in  my  life- 
time; and  I  am  still  Lyman  Abbott.  Why 
should  I  think  that  one  more  decay,  more 
speedy  than  the  others,  involves  the  end 
of  the  personality  which  has  survived  all 
the  other  changes  of  the  earthly  habita- 
tion? 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  believing 
that  because  the  brain  is  the  instrument  of 
thought,  thought  perishes  when  the  brain 
perishes. 

Does  the  brain  produce  thought?  Or 
does  the  brain  transmit  thought?  Is  it  the 
electric  dynamo?  or  is  it  only  the  wire? 
Science  cannot  tell  us,  for  science  can  tell 
us  only  what  it  sees ;  it  can  only  give  us  its 
guesses  respecting  the  unseen  world.  No 
doubt  the  brain  is  the  instrument  of 
thought.  No  doubt  different  portions  of 
the  brain  serve  as  instruments  for  different 
forms  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 
But  no  instrument  can  possibly  be  identified 
with  the  agency  which  uses  it.  Says  Dr. 
William  H.  Thompson  in  his  interesting 
and  valuable  volume  "Brains  and  Person- 
ality," We  can  make  over  our  brains,  so 
far  as  special  mental  functions  or  aptitudes 
are  concerned,  if  only  we  have  wills  strong 
enough  to  take  the  trouble.  By  practice, 
practice,  practice,  as  in  Miss  Keller's  case, 
the  will  stimulus  will  organize  brain  cen- 
ters to  perform  new  functions." 

Miss  Keller  made  over  her  brain.  Then 
Miss  Keller  is  more  than  the  brain  which 
she  made  over. 

It  may  be  wondered  that  I,  a  Christian 
believer,  have  said  nothing  in  this  paper 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  because  I  believe  in  immortality  that 
I  can  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  That  resurrection  is  not  an  extra- 
ordinary event.  It  is  an  extraordinary  evi- 
dence of  an  ordinary  event.    Death  is  not 


for  any  of  us  the  destruction  of  the  spirit, 
nor  a  long  and  dreary  sleep  of  the  spint, 
but  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from  tk 
body,  that  it  may  enter  in  an  unbodily  ex- 
istence upon  a  larger,  freer  life.    In  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  this    change  was 
ocularly  demonstrated  to  his  skeptical  and 
heartbroken    friends.    His    resmrectiQa  1 
accept,  not  as  the  foundation  of  my  faitii, 
but  as  an  illustration  and  confirmation  of  it 
To  sum  up  that  faith  in  a  paragraph:  We 
live  in  two  worlds — a  visible  and  an  in- 
visible;  a  material  and  a  spiritaaL    The 
invisible  world  is  the  reai  world,  the  inh 
portant  world,  the  lasting  world.     The  ma- 
terial world  is  subject  to  constant  decay; 
the  unmaterial  world  knows  no  decay.  I 
am   an   invisible   being  in   communicatiaB 
with  invisible  beings,  some  still  in  the  bodf 
some  long  since  passed  out  of  the  bodf. 
The  body  is  the  mstrument  by  means  d 
which  we  invisible  beings  hold  conmnmioi 
with  the  visible  world,  and  the  main  meaas 
of  communication  by  which  we  hold  coo- 
munion  with  other  invisible   personalities, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  body.     WhedKr 
there  is  any  other  means,  and  if  so,  wlffi 
it    is,    I    have    not    here    considered   Oi 
course  I  believe  there  is  another  me& 
for  I  believe  in  prayer.    There  is  no  reas« 
to  believe  that  invisible  personality  ceaaa 
to  exist  because  the  visible  means  of  caa- 
munication  with  the  material  world  is  cA 
off.    Mortality  is  a  wholly  unproved  hy- 
pothesis.   And  he  who  accustoms  faimsd! 
to  look  in  this  life  upon  the  things  that 
are  not  seen  and  are  immortal  will,  by  so 
doing,  form  that  habit  of  immortality  wfaidi 
is  the  real  basis  of  our  faith  in   immor- 
tality. 

For  faith  in  immortality  is  not  a  reasoned 
conviction;  it  is  a  habit  of  mind. — The 
Outlook. 

IN   MEMORIAM. 

BY   ELIA   W.    PEATTIB. 


LEAVING  the  train  at  the  Georgetown 
station,  Simeon  Waters,  in  his  fresUy 
pressed  uniform  of  Grand  Army  bine,  wxd 
his  new  button  of  the  Loyal  Legion  in  his 
coat,  looked  about  with  the  somevdiat 
mis^  smile  that  a  veteran  may  be  excnsed 
for  wearing  on  Memorial  day.  It  (leased 
him  that  the  place  looked  deserted. 

"The  people  are  all  at  the  celebration,'* 
he  thought,  "and  I  must  hurry  along  or 
I'll  be  too  late  to  hear  a  thing." 

Sounds  of  distant  cheering  thrilled  him. 

"We  old  soldiers  are  not  forgotten,'*  be 
mused.    "  They  remember  us  stiu." 

He  was  impatient  to  be  done  with  the 
bother  about  his  luggage  and  to  be  on  his 
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"W^ay  to  the  cemetery.  Then  it  occurred  to 
liiin  that  they  might  not  be  holding  the 
escercises  at  the  cemetery.  Perhaps  they 
"were  out  at  Liberty  Park,  gathered  round 
tlie  monument  in  memory  of  the  boys  who, 
iJi  1861,  had,  like  himself,  left  their  college 
class-rooms  in  answer  to  the  second  c^l 
£br  troops. 

After  giving  his  grandson's  address  to 
tlie  expressman,  Capt.  Simeon  Waters 
looked  about  for  a  vehicle  to  take  him  up 
tlie  hill;  but  there  was  nothing  in  sight 
except  a  street-car,  already  beyond  hail. 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  guess 
I  still  know  something  about  marching." 

He  swung  into  the  old-time  stride,  and 
conscious  of  the  drum-like  beats  of  his 
heart,  toiled  up  the  hill  in  the  warmth  of 
the  May  day.  "Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the 
boys  are  marching,"  those  sturdy  heart- 
beats seemed  to  say,  setting  the  rhythm  for 
his  feet  as  he  marched  along.  "  Cheer  up, 
comrades — "  To  the  steady  tune  he  walked 
on  beneath  the  beautful  elms  that  lined  the 
long  road  up  the  hill,  and  although  it  had 
been  forty  years  since  he  last  visited  his  old 
college  town,  instinctively  swung  round  the 
comer  to  the  little  square  called  Liberty 


Here  he  paused  for  a  moment,  breathing 
heavily.  The  hill  had  proved  long  and 
steep;  the  day  was  sultry.  But  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  before  him  made  him  forget 
his  fatigue.  The  noble  monument  rose 
toward  the  cloudless  sW;  a  squirrd  scamp- 
ered up  a  tree  trunk,  chattering  as  he  ran ; 
a  robin  shrilled  his  salutation.  But  instead 
of  the  close-pressing  crowd  that  the  old 
soldier  had  expected  to  see,  and  the  speak- 
er's stand  with  patriotic  men  on  it  and  the 
flag  waving  above,  there  were  only  the 
g^een  trees,  the  undecorated  monument  and 
the  deserted  paths. 

"Well,"  he  said  aloud,  irritated  to  find 
himself  "dead  beat"  with  his  exertions, 
"the  crowd  must  be  out  at  the  cemetery, 
after  all  I " 

He  sank  on  a  seat  to  rest,  wondering 
how  he  was  to  go  so  far,  with  no  carriage 
in  sight. 

"  I  ought  to  have  written  Sid  that  I  was 
coming.  He'd  have  been  down  to  meet  his 
old  granddad  with  a  brass  band." 

He  thought  of  the  old  boys  three  miles 
away  making  speeches — ^yes,  and  mention- 
ing Capt.  Simeon  Waters  as  likely  as  not. 

"  My  soul  I "  cried  Simeon  Waters.  "  I'd 
give  twenty  dollars  to  be  there ! " 

"At  the  ball  park,  sir?"  asked  a  voice. 

Captain  Waters  turned  his  head,  and 
found  himself  looking  at  a  boy  perhaps 
thirteen  years  old,  with  light  hair  and  the 
steely  gray-blue  eyes  that,  in  the  old  fight- 
ing days,  they  used  to  call  "  sharpshooter's 
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eyes."  There  were  patches  on  his  serge 
trousers  and  his  dull  blue  cotton  blouse,  but 
nevertheless  there  was  something  well* 
brushed  and  clean  and  festive  about  him, 
too.  His  remark  puzzled  Captain  Waters. 
The  boy  spoke  again: 

"  I  guess  I  can  get  a  carriage  for  you, 
sir,  if  that's  what  you  want." 

"  I  don't  know  that  if  s  much  good  now, 
thank  you,"  answered  Captain  Waters,  al- 
most petulantly.  "  I  fixed  it  up  to  get  here 
on  Decoration  day  to  hear  the  speeches  and 
the  band  and  everything,  and  now  I  am  too 
late.  I  ought  to  have  sent  word  to  my 
grandson.  Then  he'd  have  been  down  to 
meet  me.  But  I  thought  I  was  doing  some- 
thing smart  to  surprise  him  like  this.  So 
here  I  am,  stranded,  miles  away  from  the 
burying-grotmd,  and  not  likely  to  hear  a 
word  of  the  exercises." 

"But  there  is  no  one  at  the  cemetery, 
sir.     Everybody  is  at  the  ball  park." 

"At  the  ball  park!  That's  a  miehty 
queer  place  for  a  Decoration-day  celebra- 
tion! What  are  thev  there  for?" 
Why,  to  see  the  ball  game." 
Well,  when  did  they  have  the  Decora- 
tion day  celebration,  then?  This  mom- 
ing?" 

"  They  didn't  have  any,  sir."  Something 
in  the  angry  protest  of  the  boy's  tone 
matched  the  rising  indignation  in  the  old 
soldier's  breast. 

The  captain's  sharp  eyes  had  discovered^ 
however,  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers  lying  on 
the  base  of  the  monument,  and  he  pointed 
to  it  with  a  shaking  finger.  "One  person 
remembered,  it  seems.    Was  it  you,  boy?" 

The  lad  flushed  crimson,  and  the  captain 
remembered  that  boys  do  not  like  to  expose 
their  enthusiasms. 

"  It  was  you,"  he  said,  with  feeling.  "  I 
thank  you!    What  is  your  name,  please ?** 

"Tom  Darrow,  sir." 

"  Mine  is  Simeon  Waters.  I  used  to  go 
to  college  here,  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
and  I  went  out  from  the  college  to  the  war. 
Now  I  live  in  the  West,  and  it's  many 
years  since  I've  been  East.  But  business 
was  taking  me  to  New  York,  and  I  stopped 
off  to  see  my  grandson,  Sidney  Waters. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  him?  He's  in  his 
second  year  here." 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  know  him.  I  know 
hardly  any  of  the  students." 

Tom  was  too  proud  to  say  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  know  them  at  any  time,  and 
that,  far  from  going  to  college,  he  probably 
would  not  even  be  able  to  go  to  hign  school. 
There  was  only  one  year  between  him  and 
the  heavy  drill  of  daily  work.  He  lifted 
his  eyes  with  something  like  wistfulness  to 
the  wrinkled  and  troubled  face  of  the  vete- 
ran,  and   for   the   moment  the   veil   that 
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hangs  between  soul  and  soul  dropped,  or 
thinned,  and  the  two  seemed  to  under- 
stand each  other. 

"Well,  comrade,"  said  Simeon  Waters, 

I'd  be  obliged  to  you  if  you'd  take  me  to 
the  base-ball  park,  since  that  is  where  Til 
be  likely  to  find  my  grandson.  Is  it  too  far 
to  walk  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.    I  could  call  a  carriage." 

"  Very  well,  do.    Til  wait  here." 

While  Tom  Darrow  sped  on  his  errand. 
Captain  Waters  walked  to  the  monument 
and  read  the  roster  of  heroic  names.  Out 
of  the  closed  chambers  of  his  memory  came 
back  to  him  with  amazing  clearness  the 
faces  of  those  boys  who  had  gone  forth 
from  the  college  halls  with  him,  to  learn 
the  searing  lessons  of  war.  And  now  they 
were  forgotten  I  Their  flaming  heroism, 
their  high  purpose,  their  great  dreams  were 
forgotten !  Memorial  day  was  nothing 
more  than  a  holiday,  a  time  for  care-free 
sports  and  escape  from  school. 

He  chatted  with  Tom  Darrow  while  they 
drove  through  the  town  and  over  to  the 
ball-field.  Pennants  streamed  from  the 
grand  stand,  ribbons  fluttered  on  the  coats 
of  both  boys  and  girls,  and  on  the  flagpole 
just  within  the  gate  the  flag  drifted  lan- 
guidly in  the  warm  wind. 

"Salute  it,  Tom!"  said  Captain  Waters, 
and  as  the  carriage  bore  them  through  the 
eate,  the  veteran  and  the  boy  lifted  their 
hats.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  some- 
what shabby  carriage  of  Capt.  Simeon 
Waters  drew  up  beside  that  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  that  the  president, 
noticing  the  army  blue  and  the  slouched 
hat,  and  the  little  button  of  the  Legion, 
bowed  pleasantly  to  him.  And  being  a 
man  of  quick  sympathies,  the  president 
soon  discovered  that  something  was  wrong 
with  the  old  soldier.  He  saw  his  rising 
color  when  the  cheers  rent  the  air  in  re- 
sponse to  a  good  play ;  he  saw  him  turn  re- 
proachful eyes  upon  the  crowd  that  had  no 
thought  except  for  the  tense  little  battle 
before  them ;  he  saw  his  eyes  fill  with  tears 
when,  leaning  back,  suddenly  old  and  spent, 
he  looked  at  the  beautiful  new  flag. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  president  of 
the  college  leaned  forward,  and  said, 
"This  is  a  day  of  rich  memories  for  you, 
sir." 

"It  seems  that  I  am  the  only  one  who 
remembers,  sir,"  said  Captain  Waters. 

"  No,  no,"  protested  the  president.  "  We 
all  remember.  This  morning  I  was  at 
chapel  with  a  group  of  old  soldiers,  and 
this  afternoon  the  graves  of  the  old  soldiers 
out  at  the  cemetery  will  be  decorated.  But 
it  is  true  that  of  fate  years  we  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  holiday  to  enjoy  our- 
selves.    It's   rather   hard   on   the   present 


feneration  to  compel  it  to  weep  over  tltt 
eparted  one,  isn't  it?  Ought  we  to  expect 
these  lads  to  spend  their  day  lamenting  for 
men  whose  names  they  do  nOt  know  ?  Isn't 
it  better  for  them,  really,  to  develop  them- 
selves, that  they  mav  meet  an  emergencjr 
when  it  arises?  Tney  are  having  their 
sham  battle  out  there,  and  they  are  stasd^ 
up  to  it  well.  They're  not  disrespectful; 
they're  only  young  and  living  their  own 
lives." 

"They're  not  living  their  lives  accord- 
ing to  their  best  opportunities,"  replied  the 
veteran,  earnestly.  "  They're  missing  thai 
chance  for  hero-worship,  sir,  and  hero- 
worship  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  things 
that  can  come  to  a  young  man  or  wonon. 
They're  not  being  reminded  of  what  it  was 
that  preserved  for  them  the  peace  and 
prosperity  they  enjoy.  They're  not  beiaj 
told  that  their  life  here — ^their  study  and 
their  games — are  to  fit  them  for  great 
emergencies  when  they  come,  and  that  thcr 
are  to  watch  for  their  chance,  as  those 
other  fellows  did,  and  to  take  it  as  thcj 
did.  They  ought  to  be  standing^  about  tfa^ 
monument  in  Liberty  Park,  sir,  and  to  fed 
themselves  honored  in  honoring  those  bo^s 
who  marched  away  to  death  when  tb^ 
were  as  young  and  as  eager  for  life  as  ar 
of  those  fellows  out  there  on  the  field.  Foe 
the  glory  of  youth,  sir,  and  the  glory  of  the 
college,  and  of  the  country,  they  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  forget  I " 

The  president's  kind,  answering  ejts 
were  troubled.  All  his  life  he  had  beca 
quick  to  make  amends  for  blunders ;  it  was 
this  rich  generosity  of  nature  that  made 
him  now  descend  from  his  carriage  and 
stand  close  by  the  shabby  one  in  whic^ 
Captain  Waters  sat  with  Tom   Darrow. 

"  I  am  the  president  of  this  college,  sir," 
he  said,  "and  all  that  concerns  the  hooi^ 
and  dignity  of  it  is  dear  to  me.  I  want  to 
talk  with  you,  if  youll  allow  me." 

Tom  Darrow  tried  to  slip  away  un- 
noticed, but  Captain  Waters  stopped  him. 
He  introduced  himself  to  the  president 
and  then  presented  Tom,  who,  he  ex- 
plained, had  been  prevented  from  going  to 
the  front  only  by  the  "piping  times  of 
peace"  in  which  he  lived. 

"And  I've  a  grandson  here,  too,"  con- 
tinued Captain  Waters.  "Sidney  Waters. 
a  sophomore.  I  hardly  suppose  you  know 
him,  there  are  so  many  students." 

The  president  seldom  made  a  slip,  but  he 
made  one  then.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him,"  he 
answered.     "He's  pitcher  for  the  team." 

The  old  soldier  made  a  little  grimace,  and 
smiled. 

"  Well,  I'm  rfad  he's  pitcher.  I'd  rather 
he  wouldn't  play  on  a  day  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  kept  sacred  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  instituted;  but  if  Sid  is  goiof 
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to  be  a  ball-player  I  want  him  to  be  a 
good  one." 

Just  then  there  was  a  tremendous  shout, 
followed  by  instant  rush  and  confusion. 

"  The  game's  over ! "  cried  the  president. 
"We've  won — five  to  four." 

The  students  were  forming  in  a  writh- 
ing line,  shouting,  singing  and  dancing. 

"The  snake-dance,"  explained  the  presi- 
dent, looking  as  if  he  would  like  to  join  in 
it  himself.  "You  really  must  forgive  us, 
sir.  Above  all,  you  must  forgive  me.  Fd 
be  a  hypocrite  if  I  didn't  act  as  if  I  en- 
joyed the  victory." 

The  "snake"  passed  near  by,  and  the 
shout  went  up :  "  Prexy  I  Prexy !  " 

Some  of  the  crowd  were  bearing  the 
victors  of  the  day  on  their  shoulders. 

"That's  your  grandson,  there,"  said  the 
president.    "  The  one  with  the  li^ht  head." 

Captain  Waters  saw  a  dust-stamed  face, 
out  of  which  two  excited  blue  eyes  shone. 
He  saw  the  letter  "G"  blazoned  on  the 
breast  of  the  dusty  lad,  and  knew  the  young 
hero  for  his  own.  So  he  stood  in  the 
rickety  old  victoria  and  waved  his  hat. 

"  Bring  him  here,  boys  I "  he  commanded. 
"Here's  his  grandfather!" 

The  word  was  brought  to  the  young 
pitcher,  who,  after  a  half -incredulous 
glance,  broke  from  the  grasp  of  his  fel- 
lows, and  ran  to  greet  his  grandfather. 

Then  the  president,  standing  up  in  Cap- 
tain Waters  s  sorry  vehicle,  held  up  his 
hand.  Some  one  saw  the  motion,  and 
called : 

"  Prexy  I  Speech  I  Prexy's  going  to 
speak ! " 

The  word  was  passed  from  man  to  man; 
in  a  few  moments  there  was  silence. 

"Boys,"  said  the  president,  "it  has  been 
a  day  of  victory,  and  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  players  and  the  college.  I  must 
congratulate  our  opponents,  too.  They 
have  honored  us  by  coming  here  and  play- 
ing their  best,  and  we  have  no  trouble  in 
remembering  other  days  when  the  victory 
was  theirs  and  the  defeat  ours.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  there  has  been  no  defeat,  for 
so  long  as  a  man  fights,  he  wins.  It  is  only 
when  he  is  unwilling  to  fight  and  to  take 
part  in  what  is  going  on  round  him  in  the 
way  of  manly  effort,  that  he  really  loses. 
It  matters  nothing  whether  the  struggle  in 
which  he  is  engaged  is  work  or  play;  the 
point  is  for  a  man  to  exercise  his  strength 
of  muscle  and  of  will.  When  you  come 
down  to  it,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  distin- 
guish between  work  and  play.  So  I  say, 
put  forth  your  powers;  play  and  work  and 
struggle  and  climb  and  show  that  you  are 
men. 

"Liberty.  Integrity.  Brotherhood.  With- 
out these  things  we  cannot  be  civilized  or 


cultivated  or  Christian.  Now  this  day  that 
we  have  spent  in  pleasure  is  one  that  the 
government  wisely  has  set  apart  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  men  who  fought  to 

C reserve    the    liberty    and    integrity    and 
rotherhood  of  our  land.    It  is  Memorial 
day — Old  Soldier*  day — Heroes'  day! 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we,  in  our  zest 
for  life,  our  absorption  in  our  own  pleas- 
ures, have  been  forgetful  of  those  whose 
enthusiasm  carried  them  to  the  extreme 
of  endeavor. 

"  Fifty  years  ago  a  band  of  devoted  stu- 
dents— as  much  in  love  with  life  as  any  of 
you — went  out  from  this  honored  school  of 
ours,  and  offered  themselves  freely  to  their 
country.  Few  of  them  ever  returned  to 
this  college.  Those  who  survived  that 
fiery  trial  were  too  rapidly  thrust  into  man- 
hood to  return  here.  They  went  out  into 
the  world  to  take  up  their  burdens.  So, 
whether  they  lived  or  died,  they  gave  their 
lives  that  we  might  be  what  we  are  to-day, 
a  nation  united  and  freed  from  the  things 
that  had  long  divided  us. 

*'Here  beside  me  is  one  of  those  men, 
Capt.  Simeon  Waters,  the  grandfather  of 
your  college  mate,  Sidney  Waters.  He 
came  here  to-day  to  surprise  his  grandson, 
and  to  attend  our  Memorial-day  exercises. 
He  believed  that  he  would  find  us  faithful 
to  the  old  memories.  Need  I  say  what  his 
disappointment  has  been?  Need  I  suggest 
what  he  is  thinking  of  his  alma  mater?  I 
am  not  reproaching  you  any  more  than  I 
reproach  myself.  I  know,  and  you  know, 
that  at  heart  we  are  true  to  the  old  ideals. 
But  we  have  found  ourselves  lacking  in 
reverence,  in  courtesy,  in  devotion.  Of 
these  grave  faults  we  are  guilty. 

"  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  make  amends.  Let  us  prove 
to  this  honored  alumnus  of  ours  that  we 
are  not  so  forgetful  as  we  seem.  Let  us  go 
with  him  to  Liberty  Park,  and  listen  while 
he  reads  to  us  the  roster  of  our  distin- 
guished dead  and  tells  us  something  of  the 
way  in  which  they  came  to  enlist,  and  re- 
lates to  us  their  experiences.  I  ask  all  to 
follow  who  feel  that  this  act  of  reparation 
is  due." 

The  boys  were  moved  by  the  appeal. 
Sidney  Waters  ran  to  the  flagstaff,  and 
lowering  the  flag,  bore  it  through  the  gates. 
The  college  band  struck  up  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  all  the  people 
marched  to  its  brave  rhythm. 

Round  the  monument  that  bore  the 
names  of  their  dead  predecessors,  the  boys 
stood  and  listened  while  the  old  soldier 
told  the  story  of  the  college  in  1861,  and 
of  the  company  that  had  gone  out  from  it. 
And  then  he  lifted  the  wreath  of  wild 
flowers  from  the  monument  and  told  of  the 
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one  youth  in  all  the  town  who  had  re- 
membered the  purpose  of  the  day. 
,  In  the  late  afternoon,  Captain  Waters, 
leaning  on  his  grandscHi's  arm,  made  his 
way  somewhat  wearily  toward  Sidney's 
rooms. 

"They're  all  been  very  kind,"  he  said. 
"  But  after  all,  they'll  forget  by  next  year. 
Young  life  pushes  its  way  everywhere,  and 
I'm  glad  that  it  does,  on  the  whole.  Yet 
when  I  remember  all  we  Went  through,  I 
wish  that  this  one  day  of  all  the  year 
might  be  devoted,  not  to  us,  but  to  the 
ideas  we  stood  for.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  country  if  this  could  be.  I  don't  ex- 
pect you  to  understand  all  that  I  mean,  or 
to  guess  all  that  I'm  thinking,  and  I  cer- 
taimy  don't  mean  to  preach.  But  I  do  say 
it  would  be  better  for  the  boys  and  the 
college  and  the  country  if  they  would  re- 
member." 

Sid  thought  so,  too,  but  his  head  was  full 
of  excitement  because  of  the  day's  victory, 
and  he  could  not  quite  bring  himself  to 
sympathize  with  his  grandfather's  mood. 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  while  the  two 
sat  together  on  the  broad  porch  of  the 
fraternity  house,  a  group  of  young  men 
called  and  asked  for  Captain  Waters.  They 
were  seniors,  chiefly;  Sid  felt  compli- 
mented that  they  should  call  on  his  grand- 
father, and  wondered  if  his  grandfather 
would  realize  what  an  hour  it  really  was. 

They  had  come  to  tell  Captain  Waters 
that  they  were  organizing  a  society,  the 
Simeon  Waters  Qub,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  be  the  proper  observance  of  Me- 
morial day. 

"You  made  us  see,"  said  one  of  them, 
"that  Memorial  day  is  something  that  be- 
longs to  the  present.  I  don't  think  we  quite 
understood  that  before.  We  don't  want 
the  colleee  to  fall  behind  in  any  way.  We 
may  not  be  called  on  to  do  what  your  class- 
mates did;  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  be. 
But  we  want  our  ideals  to  be  the  same  as 
theirs.  The  same  spirit  must  be  kept  alive. 
We're  here  with  uie  president's  approval. 
Captain  Waters,  and  he  has  consented  to 
be  one  of  our  honorary  officers  if  you  will 
be  one  also." 

Captain  Waters  rose  and  stood  there  in 
the  shaft  of  lamplight  that  streamed  from 
the  porch  and  silvered  his  white  head.  He 
looked  feebler  than  in  the  daytime,  and 
his  voice  broke  with  emotion  as  he  re- 
sponded. 

"It's  a  great  honor  you  do  me,  boys,  and 
I  accept  with  deep  satisfaction.  You  are 
my  comrades,  because  you  march  with  me 
in  spirit.  But  I  know  that  you  do  not  do 
this  for  me,  but  for  an  idea.  You  wish  to 
identify  yourselves  with  the  ideals  that 
preserved  this  country  intact,  indivisible, 


and  made  it  the  land  of  liberty  and  ho^ 
and  opportunity — ^the  ideals  tint  made  it 
the  United  States.  You  are  the  men  of 
to-morrow,  and  I,  who  am  a  man  of  yester- 
day, thank  you  in  the  name  of  all  my  con- 
rades,  living  and  dead,  for  your  fealty." 
^  But  he  was  not  one  to  abuse  the  occa- 
sion by  making  it  formal. 

"  Come,"  he  cried,  "  sit  down,  and  « 
will  talk  things  over !  We'll  outline  oar 
constitution,  and  tell  our  purpose.  ^ 
we?  And  Tom  Darrow's  name  shall  be 
in  the  membership  list,  shall  it  not?" 

Decidedly,  they  agreed. 

"  And  well  keep  an  eye  on  Tom,  as  oqb- 
rades,  you  understand.  He  thinks  he  mot 
go  to  work  to  help  his  mother  as  socb  as 
he's  through  with  grammar  schooi.  M 
maybe,  with  a  little  boost,  we  coold  pre 
him  a  taste  of  high  school.  It's  all  nghtto 
give  a  life  to  '  downs  and  outs,'  but  I  prefer 
to  give  a  lift  to  the  fellow  who  is  deter- 
mined the  he'll  not  be  a  '  down  and  on' 
Don't  you?" 

So  Tom  Darrow's  fate  underwent  i 
change  that  night,  although  he  knew  vtA^ 
ing  of  it.  And  Sid  Waters's  idea  of  )k 
grandfather  underwent  alteration,  toa  I 
dawned  on  him  that  he  might  fittmgly  pc 
something  more  than  affection  to  this  )A 
relative.  But  the  most  signi^cant  cfaaap 
that  followed  the  visit  of  the  old  soldiff 
to  Georgetown  was  that  which  took  phff 
in  the  boys  who,  organizing  themseins 
into  the  Simeon  Waters  Club,  stood  pkd^ 
to  keep  Memorial  day  in  the  spirit  of  patri- 
otic devotion.  It  had  now  become  ii^- 
esting  and  beautiful  to  them  to  commeoio- 
rate  the  lives  of  those  who  had  seen,  as  a 
a  vision,  the  prosperity  and  the  peace,  the 
liberty  and  the  opportunities  that  they  were 
enjoying,  and  who  had  given  all  that  tiief 
had  to  give  to  make  these  things  possible 
to  those  who  would  follow  them  on  tlie 
long  road  of  life. — Youth's  Comptmum, 


THE  JUNE  HEAVENS. 


BY   WINSLOW    UPTON. 


THE  planet  Tupiter  is  the  chief  attra^ 
tion  of  the  evening  sky.  It  is  tk 
brilliant  star  which  rises  in  the  southeast 
and  is  seen  as  soon  as  it  is  dark  enoagK 
The  red  star  near  the  planet  is  Ac  star 
Antares  in  the  constellation  Scorpio.  Tbe 
planet  is  moving  westward  and  on  the  24tii 
will  be  6  degrees  north  of  this  star.  T«» 
days  later  the  moon  will  be  in  the  Tids- 
ity,  and  moon,  planet  and  star  will  voalkt  a 
pretty  group.  Jupiter  is  far  the  laif^ 
planet  of  the  solar  system.  It  has  a  tfitf 
atmosphere,  so  thick  that  we  do  not  9t 
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the   surface  of  the  planet  at  all,  but  only 
the  varying  features  of  the  cloud  envelope. 
1x1  fact,  it  is  not  known  that  there  is  any 
ivell-formed  surface  anywhere  beneath  the 
envelope,  corresponding  to  the  crust  of  the 
earth.    The  interior  of  the  planet  is  the 
center  of  much  energy,  which  shows  itself 
in  the  changing  forms  of  the  outer  cloud 
surface  which  we  can  see  from  the  earth. 
The  planet  rotates  very  rapidly  on  its  axis 
axid   IS  quite  oblate  in.  consequence.    The 
cloud  forms  are  always  stratified,  giving  the 
planet   a  belted   appearance.    Large   tele- 
scopes reveal  these  changes  distinctly;  the 
smaller  telescopes  show  a  disc  crossed  by 
a   few  parallel  dark  streaks,  of  which  the 
one  a  little  south  of  the  planet's  equator  is 
the  most  prominent.    The  four  bright  sat- 
ellites, first  seen  by  Galileo  with  his  tiny 
telescope,  are  readily  seen  in  their  ever- 
changing  positions.    On  the  17th,  satellite 
I  and  its  shadow  cross  the  disc  after  9:15 
p.  m.,  and  on  the  28th  satellite  III  and  its 
shadow  after  8:45  p.  m. 

Jupiter  is  the  only  planet  which  is  con- 
spicuous this  month.    Mars  may  still  be 
seen  each  evening  in  the  west,  setting  at 
10:50  p.  m.  on  the  ist  and  9:50  p.  m.  on  the 
30th.    It  is  tile  red  star,  which  is  evidently 
moving  from  night  to  night  when  compared 
with  neighboring  stars.    On  the  1st  it  is 
near  Castor  and  Pollux,  nearly  in  the  pro- 
longation of  the  line  joining  them.    In  the 
course  of  the  month  it  moves  rapidly  toward 
Kegulus,  the  brightest  star  in  the  Sickle. 
On  the  8th  it  is  close  to  the  cluster  Proesepe 
in  Cancer.    It  will  repay  any  observer  on 
that  evening,  who  has  a  small  telescope,  to 
look  at  that  cluster  with  a  low  power,  and 
notice  the  ruddy  visitor  added  to  the  group. 
Saturn  is  coming  into  view  again  in  the 
earl^  morning,  but  cannot  be  seen  at  con- 
venient hours.    It  rises  on  the  ist  at  3:35 
a.  m.,  and  on  the  30th  at  i  :45  a.  m.    Lost 
in  the  twilight  early  in  the  month,  it  may 
be  seen  before  the  month  closes.    It  is  in 
the  constdlation  Taurus. 

An  interesting  event  this  month  is  the 
occultation  of  Antares  by  the  moon  on  the 
night  of  the  26th.  This  star  is  26  degrees 
south  of  the  equator  and  is,  therefore,  sel- 
dom hidden  by  the  moon,  unless  the  moon's 
path  lies  far  south,  as  it  does  at  present. 
On  that  night  the  moon  is  even  farther 
south  than  the  star,  so  that  the  star  dis- 
appears above  the  central  line  of  the  moon. 
The  disappearance  comes  at  about  11:30 
p.  m.  and  the  star  is  hidden  for  58  minutes. 
The  brilliant  planet  Jupiter  is  a  silent  wit- 
ness of  the  event,  shining  brightly  above  the 
moon  and  star. 

The  annual  event  which  marks  June  from 
other  months  is  the  arrival  of  the  sun  at  its 
greatest  distance  north  of  the  equator.    All 


places  north  of  the  equator  to  the  northern 
limit  of  the  temperate  zone  have  the  long- 
est day  and  the  shortest  night.  Within  the 
Arctic  Circle  this  day  marks  the  central 
period  of  the  long  summer  day  exceeding 
24  hours;  at  the  pole  itself  it  marks  the 
middle  of  the  long  period  of  sunlight,  which 
lasts  for  half  of  the  year.  In  the  Southern 
hemisphere  the  shortest  day  of  winter  and 
the  middle  of  the  long  night  within  the 
Antarctic  Circle  then  occur.  The  exact 
time  of  the  solstice  this  year  is  2  p.  m. 
June  21,  according  to  the  accurate  calcula- 
tions of  the  American  Ephemeris.  After 
this  date  the  days  diminish  and  the  nights 
increase,  at  first  slowly.  The  earth,  how- 
ever, continues  to  receive  more  heat  in  the 
day  than  it  loses  at  night,  so  that  midsum- 
mer conditions  are  not  reached  for  several 
weeks.  July  is  the  hottest  month  of  the 
year  in  this  latitude. 

The  moon  this  month  is  low  in  the  south 
at  its  beginning  and  again  at  its  ending, 
near  the  time  of  full  moon.  When  first 
seen  after  new  moon,  on  the  14th,  it  will 
be  high  in  the  northwest.  First  quarter 
comes  on  the  21st  and  the  last  third  of 
the  month  will  have  moonlit  evenings,  with 
the  moon  low  in  the  south. 

The  evening  sky  in  June  has  a  meagre 
supply  of  bright  stars,  the  heavens  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  brilliant  groups  of  De- 
cember. The  portion  of  the  sky  which  is 
farthest  removed  from  the  Milky  Way  is 
relatively  empty  of  bright  stars,  and  it  is 
this  region  which  is  highest  in  the  sky  this 
month. 

Some  bright  stars,  however,  illuminate 
the  heavens.  Arcturus  is  high  in  the  sky, 
Regulus  in  the  west,  Spica  in  the  south, 
Capella,  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  north- 
west, Vega  in  the  northeast,  Antares  in  the 
south.  The  Sickle  of  Leo  in  the  west, 
the  Kite  of  Scorpio  in  the  south,  the  Cross 
of  Cygnus  in  the  northeast,  the  Chair  of 
Cassiopeia  low  in  the  north  and  the  Great 
Dipper  of  Ursa  Major  high  in  the  north 
are  popular  designations  of  the  imaginary 
figures  drawn  among  the  stars. — Phila,  Led- 
ger. 

m  

There  are  no  times  in  life  when  oppor- 
tunity, the  chance  to  be  and  do,  gathers  so 
richly  about  the  soul  as  when  it  has  to 
suffer.  Then  every  thing  depends  on 
whether  the  man  turns  to  the  lower  or  the 
higher  helps.  If  he  resorts  to  mere  ex- 
pedients and  tricks,  the  opportunity  is  lost. 
He  comes  out  no  richer  nor  greater;  nay, 
he  comes  out  harder,  poorer,  smaller,  for 
his  pain.  But,  if  he  turns  to  God,  the  hour 
of  suffering  is  the  turning  hour  of  his  life. 
— Phillips  crooks. 
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RCaCHAEFFEIt     •     •     *     •     J,  P.  MdCAaCEY. 

IN  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  appointed  in 
October  and  take  office  in  November.  In 
all  other  school  districts  they  are  elected 
la  November  and  take  office  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December.  In  the  two  cities 
named  above  the  school  year  begins  on  New 
Year  day.  In  all  other  districts  in  the  State 
it  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  July.  The 
secretary  and  treasurer  are  elected  on  the 
first  Monday  in  July  and  hold  office  for 
one  year.  The  same  person  cannot  be 
elected  to  both  these  offices.  In  districts 
of  the  second  class,  where  there  are  nine 
school  directors,  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
cannot  be  members  of  the  board.  In  dis- 
tricts of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  these 
officers  may  be  members  of  the  board.  See 
School  Code  in  School  Journal  for  July, 
1911.  

The  fiftieth  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at 
Chicago  opens  July  oth,  with  the  Educa- 
tional Council.  On  the  following  day, 
Sunday,  sermons  on  educational  topics  will 
be  preached  in  all  the  leading  churches. 
The  department  meetings  begin  on  Mon- 
day. The  general  sessions  begin  Monday 
afternoon  in  the  Auditorium  theatre. 
President  Pearse  promises  a  programme 
unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  the  associ- 
ation, including  able  men  and  women  who 
are  in  no  way  officially  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  schools.  It  will  be  a  great 
meeting.  

On  the  14th  day  of  June,  1777,  Congress 
enacted :  "  That  the  nag  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be 
thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  repre- 
senting a  new  constellation."  The  num- 
ber of  the  stripes  having  been  increased 
by  the  admission  of  new  states,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  nation's  future  develop- 
ment dawned  upon  our  fathers,  and  the 
original  thirteen  stripes  were  restored  by 
act  of  Congress  on  April  4,  1818,  when  it 
was  enacted:  "That  from  and  after  the 
fourth  day  of  July  next,  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  be  thirteen  horizontal 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the 
Union  be  twenty  stars,  white  in  a  blue 
field,  and  that  on  the  admission  of  a  new 


State  into  the  Union,  one  star  be  added  to 
the  Union  of  the  Flag. 


We  put  not  long  age  three  thousand  or 
more  young  American  elms  into  the  nurs- 
ery of  the  Lancaster  Filter  grounds.  Tbej 
were  coming  along  well,  but  the  imusaalif 
cold  winter  was  too  severe  for  thenL  like 
the  privet  hedges  and  some  other  things 
they  were  all  frozen.  We  then  had  & 
ground  ploughed  up  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  Reservoir  men  of  the  city  water  de- 
partment, in  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  pmt 
in  twenty-seven  hundred,  of  the  lot  of  20,- 
000  elms  that  Watt  and  Shand's  depart- 
ment store  were  distributing  to  the  scfaoaib 
and  to  the  farmers  of  Lancaster  County. 
We  hope  to  have  from  these  trees  some 
good  nursery  stock  for  planting  along  the 
Conestoga  and  elsewhere.  Gmd  hide  to 
them!  There  is  no  more  graceful  forest 
tree.  A  group  of  American  elms  that  Dr. 
Burrowes  planted  more  than  sixty  years 
ago  on  one  of  our  School  grounds — it  was 
his  favorite  tree — is  known  as  the  "Bur- 
rowes' elms,"  and  speaks  daily  the  public 
spirit  of  this  man  who  planted  much  that 
will  live  longer  than  these  noble  trees  which 
bear  his  honored  name. 


-♦- 


SIXTY-FIRST   VOLUME. 


WITH  this  June  number  ends  the  Six- 
tieth Volume  of  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal.  It  is  the  five  hundred  and 
fifty-fourth  issue  (554)  of  this  periodical 
which  the  writer  has  put  through  the  press 
and  into  the  mails.  Month  by  uHmth, 
without  a  break  in  their  orderly  succession, 
we  have  arranged  the  matter,  read  the 
final  proofs,  and  directed  the  make-up  into 
pages.  It  has  been  a  labor  of  love  as  well 
as  of  duty.  No  protracted  illness  nor  any 
long  absence  from  home  has  interfered  at 
any  time  with  our  work. 

With  the  July  number,  our  next  issue,  be- 
gins the  Sixty-first  Volume.  School  Direc- 
tors who  have  been  receiving  the  Journal 
and  reading  it  from  month  to  month  knov 
what  it  is,  and  of  what  interest  and  value 
it  may  be  to  them  in  the  discharge  of  the 
responsible  duty  to  which  they  are  called. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  continue 
subscription  and  to  send  us  their  order  as 
soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  number  as 
may  be  convenient. 

As  we  were  permitted  to  spend  fifty  good 
years  in  the  business  of  teaching,  so  we 
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shall  be  glad  and  grateful  to  round  out 
fifty  years  in  this  work  of  high  privilege — 
and  to  make  it  an  even  six  hundred  issues 
of  The  Journal.  We  can  hardly  hope  for 
this.  But  it  may  be  that  the  same  kind 
Providence  that  has  led  us'  on  will  grant 
also  this  rare  blessing.  Then  perhaps  we 
can  cross  the  sea  and  visit  the  homes  of 
ancestors  towards  which  we  have  long  been 
drawn,  and  see  old  Cathedrals  and  a  few 
other  notable  things  of  which  we  have  been 
dreaming  for  many  a  year. 

**  Friends  in  Adversity  "  is  our  premium 
picture  on  the  Sixty-first  Volume.  It  will 
be  sent  promptly  as  soon  as  order  for 
subscription  is  received.  We  have  had  this 
picture  as  a  favorite  in  our  home  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  It  is  of  the  sort  that  never 
grows  old.  Every-day  from  the  wall  it 
tells  its  story  of  friendly  sympathy  and 
helpfulness. 

The    School    Department,   in   order   to 
reach  every  school  district  monthly  with 
official  and  other  matter  of  general  inter- 
est to  the  schools,  has  subscribed  for  a 
^ven  number  of  copies,  because  that  has 
been  found  a  cheaper  and  more  effective 
means  than  an;^  other  of  securing  needed 
service — and  this  for  more  than  finy  years, 
under  both  political  parties,  approved  all 
the  while  by  the  best  practical  judgment 
that  has  at  any  time  had  control  of  our 
school  affairs.    The  State  is  simply  paying 
for  "supplies  and  service  renderea,''  the 
same  as  for  coal  in  the  furnace  of  the 
Capitol  building  and  service  at  the  desks 
of  those  on  duty  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  State  government.    Fifty*two  years 
subscription   under   all   school   and   State 
administrations  in  Pennsylvania  represents 
the  wise  purpose  of  many  of  the  best  and 
ablest  men  wno  have  at  any  time  rendered 
unselfish  service  to  the  State,  and  estab- 
lishes one  of  the  strongest  precedents  known 
to  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  the  omcial  or^an  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  this  journal  has 
always  contained  the  latest  school  legis- 
lation; the*  ofiidal  decisions  necessary  at 
times  in  the  interpreting  and  enforcing  of 
the  school  law;  full  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association,  of  the  annual  Conv^tions  of 
Superintendents,  and  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Directors' 
Association,  all  of  which  is  matter  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  school  directors  as  possible;  also, 
a  very  large  body  of  matter  of  genersil  edu- 
cational interest,  suggestive,  instructive  and 
in  every  way  profitable;  notes  of  school 
life  and  progress  reported  by  the  Super- 
intendents to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  from  all  parts  of  the  State ;  and 


much  other  matter  helpful  in  many  ways  to 
the  school  work  in  Pennsylvania — making 
a  vearly  volume  of  large  size  and  great 
value  of  nearly  six  hundred  large  double- 
column  pages.  Much  of  this  matter,  in- 
cluding all  the  reports  of  these  educational 
associations,  is  to  be  fotmd  only  in  Thb 
School  Journal. 


THE  VISION  OF  WHEELS. 


THE  old  prophet  Ezekiel  is  distinguished 
for  the  graphic  intensity  of  his 
"  visions."  His  vision  of  the  wheels,  what 
can  be  more  suggestive  or  intensive?  Dr. 
Lyman  says  of  it: 

"  I  ask  attention  only  to  one  turn  of  this 
description,  that  the  spirit  of  a  living 
creature  is  in  the  midst  of  the  wheels,  and 
the  practical  lesson  is  that  in  a  time  like 
ours,  of  wheels,  when  mechanism  is  neces- 
sary, a  time  of  multifarious  machinery, 
organism,  institutionalism,  we  must  all  the 
more  and  at  any  cost  maintain  the  spirit 
within  them,  fire  up  the  inner  furnace, 
deepen  the  undertone,  intensify  the  central 
dynamo  in  the  midst  of  the  wheels.  Our 
twentieth  century  civilization  is  a  civiliza- 
tion of  and  on  wheels.  From  the  watch 
wheels  that  keep  time  in  your  pocket  up  to 
the  whirling  enginery  of  the  vastest  masses 
and  movements  of  human  society  in  modem 
times,  our  civilization  turns  on  wheels, 
runs  on  wheels,  mounts  on  wheels,  develops 
on  its  wheels.  The  principle  of  the  wheel 
is  dominant  and  universal.  More  than  that 
these  wheels  are  no  less  splendid  than  they 
are  indispensable.  The  wheel  is  the  neces- 
sity of  all  traction,  the  agent  of  all  manu- 
facture, the  vehicle  of  all  progress;  wheels 
everywhere,  and  more  and  more  wheels 
every  day,  even  "  wheels  within  wheels,"  as 
Ezekiel  saw  them.  And  this  is  the  power 
and  glory  of  our  era.  We  must  have  the 
wheel.  Eliminate  the  wheel  and  you  para- 
lyze the  age.  And  also  we  must  have  the 
best  kind  of  wheel— ball-bearing,  polished, 
whirling  so  swift  it  almost  seems  to 
*  sleep/  to  use  Emerson's  word.  He  speaks 
of  the  'sleep  of  the  spinning  top.'  As 
you  have  seen  the  terrible  backward  curv- 
ing teeth  of  the  circular  saw  grow  faint, 
then  almost  disappear  into  a  delicate,  steady 
fringe  of  shadow,  so  fiercely  urgent  is  the 
rotation  of  the  deadly  steel. 

"But  all  this,  I  repeat,  is  indispensable. 
Our  modem  life — our  business  lite,  social 
life,  civic  life,  even  our  individual  life,  be- 
comes like  a  great  roaring  factory  of  in- 
numerable brilliant  wheels.  And  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  cannot  be  changed.  In  it 
we  are  caught;  of  it  we  are  a  part,  and 
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our  efficiency  depends  on  our  keeping  in 
with  the  gearing.  What  then?  This: 
That  all  the  more  as  the  wheels  multiply 
must  we  turn  on  the  inner  power  and  fire 
up  the  central  furnace  of  that  living  spirit 
which  God  intended  should  burn  and  blaze 
in  the  midst  of  the  wheel.  What  is  this 
living  sprit?  It  is,  subjectively,  the  sense 
of  our  own  higher  moral  and  spiritual 
motive  and  impulse,  and,  objectively,  it  is 
the  sense  of  God  in  the  world. 

"Now,  if  the  elaborate  and  intricate 
mechanism  of  our  business,  our  social  life, 
our  church  life,  our  civic  life,  lose  this 
inner  fire  of  moral  purpose  and  rdigious 
faith  of  honor  and  devotion,  then  all  these 
various  mechanical  functions  of  our  affairs 
become  a  mindless  whirl,  a  vortex  of  busy 
nothingness,  blind  and  futile,  beginning 
an3rwhere,  going  nowhere,  dead  though 
spinning,  an  everlasting  mockery." 


CAN  YOU  SPELL? 


ABOUT  half  of  the  young  women  at 
Wellesley  College,  says  The  New 
York  Times,  have  been  found  deficient  in 
ability  to  "spell  well."  Six  hundred  stu- 
dents arc  to  give  up  their  Saturday  after- 
noons, as  well  as  other  recitation  periods 
of  the  week,  to  drills  in  orthography.  With 
the  opening  of  the  new  term,  the  whole  un- 
dergraduate body  is  made  to  understand 
that  bad  spelling  will  no  longer  be  tolerated, 
that  a  bachelor's  degree  will  be  denied  those 
who  shall  neglect  or  ignore  the  forms  of 
written  words.  What  ails  the  schools  that 
prepared  these  charming  young  ladies  for 
college?  Their  trouble  extends  back  to  the 
grammar  schools,  to  the  elementary  schools. 
Perhaps  the  pupils  were  not  altogether  to 
blame.  The  methods  by  which  correct 
spelling  is  taught  have  changed.  The  days 
of  the  "  spelling  bee  "  are  past,  when  every 
pupil  learned  by  emulation  the  difference  in 
the  endings  of  "assessable"  and  "collec- 
tible." The  present  generation  of  college 
women  were  taught  to  read  before  they 
learned  the  alphabet.  They  never  learned 
to  read  letter  by  letter,  as  John  Ruskin  ad- 
vised, but  were  taught  instead  to  "skim" 
their  words  and  sentences  in  a  fashion  that 
left  no  time  for  intensive  application  to  the 
very  forms  and  characters.  The  classes  in 
spelling  and  punctuation  at  Wellesley  will 
have  able  teachers  no  doubt,  who  will  do 
their  best  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades.  They  have  a  sorry 
task.  And  the  College  and  the  high  school 
boys  are  said  to  be  no  bettter  spellers  than 
the  girls. 

Supt.  J.  Koehler,  of  Honesdale,  Wayne 


county,  in  his  last  report  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  says : 

"An  imusual  interest  has  been  arooscd 
in  the  subject  of  spelling  in  our  schoc^ 
during  the  past  three  months.  We  begas 
a  county  spelling  contest  the  first  wedc  of 
January,  1912.  A  committee  of  thirty  teach- 
ers was  appointed,  one  teacher  from  eads 
school  district,  to  select  1,500  words  for  & 
contest.  A  committee  of  three  critics  was 
appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  words 
from  these  lists  and  publish  them  in  our  foor 
county  papers  in  lessons  of  25  words.  Ttoe 
words  appear  in  the  semi-weekly  papers  na- 
til  1,500  have  been  published.  Especial 
care  is  taken  to  select  good  practical  words 
frequently  misspelled.  The  pupils  dip  the 
lessons  from  the  papers  and  study  thcsB 
until  they  are  all  published.  After  they 
have  all  appeared,  during  the  latter  pait 
of  October,  1912,  each  school  is  to  select  its 
best  written  speller  and  its  best  oral  speOer 
and  send  them  to  a  central  place  in  die 
school  district  where  a  district  contest  vil 
be  held  to  select  the  best  written  speller  wi 
the  best  oral  speller  of  the  entire  school 
district. 

"  These  two  will  be  awarded  an  aopropii- 
ate  diploma.  The  winners  of  each  s/dbxA 
district  are  eligible  for  the  county  contet 
which  will  be  held  during  our  next  county 
institute.  The  diplomas  will  be  presented 
to  the  winning  contestants  before  the  tead^ 
ers  in  session  at  the  county  institute.  The 
successful  contestants  in  the  written  and 
oral  county  contest  will  each  be  presented 
with  an  additional  appropriate  award  ol 
merit.  This  contest  is  confined  to  the  cobh 
mon  schools.  No  high  school  pupils  ait 
admitted. 

"  I  am  more  than  gratified  with  the  re- 
sults in  spelling.  Not  only  the  pupils  but 
the  parents  are  intensely  interested  in  this 
contest.  A  number  of  townships  hold 
monthly  contests  using  these  wonls.  Is 
Texas  Township  a  series  of  contests  have 
been  held  and  the  winner  is  presented  witk 
a  beautiful  pennant  with  the  word  Texas 
on  it.  The  winner  is  entitled  to  hold  tiiis 
pennant  until  the  succeeding  contest  wbea 
he  has  to  defend  it  against  the  boose.  If 
another  pupil  wins,  the  first  one  gives  it  to 
the  second  winner.  These  contests  hate 
aroused  so  much  interest  among  the  patrons 
that  the  meetings  have  outgrown  the  school 
rooms  and  a  large  hall  has  been  secured. 
A  large  number  of  pupils  have  made  sodi 
a  thorough  study  of  the  published  lessons 
that  they  make  100  per  cent,  every  tine 
and  test  words  have  to  be  selected  prom- 
iscuously to  spell  them  down.  If  we  can 
keep  up  the  interest  of  the  past  three 
months,  I  am  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
will   be   accomplished   in   this   directiGO." 


Important  to  Boards  of  Directors. 
The  End  of  the  Volume. 

The  Sixtieth  Volume  of  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  ends  with  the  present  June  number  Our 
Sixty-First  Volume  will  begin  with  the  July  number. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  readers,  more  especially 
among  the  School  Directors,  renew  subscription  for 
the  New  Volume  as  promptly  as  may  be  convenient. 

The  Commission  which  drafted  the  New  School  Code  was  of  the 
opinion,  unanimously  we  think,  that  the  membership  of  the  School  Board 
should  always  be  an  uneven  number,  and  that  a  small  Board  is  more 
efficient  than  a  large  one,  even  in  large  cities.  We  share  this  opinion, 
and  did  what  we  could  to  help  the  schools  in  this  impartant  direction — 
knowing  that  it  would  cost  The  School  Journal  at  least  a  thousand  sub- 
scribers. But  our  personal  interest  was  as  nothing  over  against  the 
gerater  good  to  the  schools.  The  City  of  Boston  has  but  Five  School 
Controllers.  An  eftort  was  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  to  increase  this  number  to  Nine  Controllers — but  it 
was  defeated,  and  the  small  Board  continues  in  office. 


IT  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools  that  School  Boards  and  School 
Directors  should  be  in  as  dose  touch  as 
possible  with  the  central  office  at  Harris- 
burg,  for  suggestion,  direction,  and  encour- 
agement towards  better  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict. More  than  fifty  years  ago  this  neces- 
si^  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
school  authorities  of  the  State,  but  it  was 
not  met  satisfactorily  until  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  was,  in  1855,  m^t^c 
by  law  the  official  organ  of  the  School  De- 
partment, and  sent  monthly  as  a  means  of 
mtercommunication  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  every  school  district  of  the  L)om- 
monwealth. 

*  *  * 

^  The  School  Journal  was  made  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  School  Department  by 
Hon.  Ajidrew  G.  Curtin  and  State  Superin- 
tendent Henry  C.  Hickok,  men  who  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  school  system, 
and  who  knew  well  the  value  of  this  agency. 
Their  action  has  been  recognized  and  ap- 
proved by  every  administration  since  their 
day.  The  wisdom  of  the  measure  is  evident 
in  many  ways,  not  only  in  constant  support 


and  gain  to  the  system  but  also  in  the  fact 
— of  which  the  State  has  good  reason  to  be 
proud — ^that  Pennsylvania  has  a  more  com- 
plete and  better  record  in  the  files  of  her 
State  School  Journal,  of  the  development 
of  her  system  than  is  had  by  any  other 
State  in  uie  Union,  and  this  for  simple  rea- 
son that  it  has,  for  so  long  a  period,  been 
the  official  organ  of  the  State  Educational 
Department 

*  *  * 

The  only  continuous  history,  and  the  only 
one  that  makes  any  approach  to  complete- 
ness, that  is  now  in  existence  anywhere, 
of  the  work  of  the  School  Department  of 
the  State  since  1854  is  found  in  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Joxtrnal — all  the  ar- 
chives of  this  department  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, which  had  been  carefully  pre- 
served for  so  many  years,  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Capi- 
tol building  some  years  ago.  That  these 
historical  records  are  not  now  wholly  lost  is 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  has  all  along  been 
the  Official  organ  of  the  Department,  and  as 
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such  has  kept  this  record  intact  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  destruction  from  any  cause 
whatsoever.  In  this  fact  alone  Thk 
Journal  has  been  worth  to  Pennsylvania 
more  than  all  the  monev  that  has  ever  been 
appropriated  for  payment  of  subscriptions 
for  the  Secretaries  of  School  Boards. 


There  is  probably  no  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  any  general  school  appropria- 
tion— ^this  is  the  view  expressed  by  many 
of  the  best  school  men  of  the  State  who 
are  the  most  competent  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  agencies  at  work  in  this  field — 
that  has  equalled  in  actual  benefit  to  the 
schools  this  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
appropriated  annually  in  a  way  so  helpful 
toward  the  truest  end  of  school  work.  That 
high  end  and  purpose  is  scattering  of  good 
seed  in  a  fertile  soil,  over  the  entire  edu- 
cational field  in  Pennsylvania.  Taking 
root  here  and  there,  now  and  again,  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  through  all  these  years, 
this  good  seed  has  sprung  up  and  borne 
fruit,  "some  sixty,  some  an  hundred  fold." 
And  what  is  true  of  the  past  should  be 
equally  true  of  the  future. 


BOARDS  TAKING  THE  JOURNAL. 

npHE  law  of  the  State  under  which  Th$ 
'^  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  made 
the  official  organ  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  may  be  found  in  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Laws  and  Deds'  ns, 
as  follows  : 

CCL  That  The  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal shall  be  recognized  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  Department  of  Common  Schools  of 
this  Commonwealth,  in  whdch  the  current  de- 
cisions made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  shall  be  published  free  of  charge, 
together  with  all  official  circulars,  and  such 
other  letters  of  explanation  and  instruction 
as  he  may  find  it  necessary  or  advisable  to 
issue  from  time  to  time,  including  his  annual 
report;  and  the  Superintendent  is  hereby 
authorized  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  of  said 
School  Journal,  to  be  sent  to  each  Board  of 
School  Directors  in  the  State,  for  public  use, 
and  charge  the  cost  thereof  to  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  Common 
Schools.  (See  Act  May  8,  1855,  sec.  9, 
Pamphlet  Laws,  p.  511.) 


167.  The  Journal  is  the  official  organ  of  ftr 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  fhe 
decisions,  advices,  explanations.  coostmctioB 
and  information,  with  the  instmctioBS  nd 
forms  published  in  the  official  department  of 
it,  are  of  equal  authority  and  force  as  if  Unj 
were  contained  in  this  digest 

168.  The  copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  cid 
District  at  the  cost  of  the  State  is  to  be  hii 
before  the  Board  at  the  next  meeting  after  k» 
receipt,  and  the  file  thus  received  is  to  be  pre- 
served by  the  secretary  and  handed  to  tis 
successor. 

169.  Each  Board  has  the  right  to  snbscrfte 
for  one  copy  of  The  Journal  for  eadi  member, 
at  the  cost  of  the  District,  as  a  means  of  is- 
formation  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  their 
offices,  and  the  general  condition  and  open- 
tion  of  the  System  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 


WHAT  DR.  WINSHIP  SAYS  OF  FT. 


The  New  England  Journal  of  Education, 
whose  distinguished  editor  knows  all  the 
school  periodicals  of  the  United  States, 
says :  "  The  Pennsylvania  School  Joui- 
NAL  has  been  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  other 
State  journal  has  approached  this  in  scope 
or  in  power.  It  is  the  best  history  of  edu- 
cation in  a  State,  that  is  to  be  found  in  all 
the  land.  We  cannot  give  better  evidence 
of  our  appreciation  than  to  say  that  we 
have  secured  the  entire  set  and  have  bound 
them  at  considerable  expense,  believing  tiicm 
indispensable  to  any  first-class  educational 
library.  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  has  always  been  admirably  edited, 
has  had  high  literary  flavor,  and  has  not 
only  given  important  and  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  educational  affairs  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  the  most  important  facts 
regarding  education  in  general.  Its  State 
appropriation,  never  exceeding  $2,500  a 
year,  has,  for  more  than  forty  years,  been 
paid  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  subscription  to  The  Journal  for 
the  secretary  of  each  of  the  twenty-five 
hundred  school  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 
Rarely  has  so  little  money  done  so  much 
for  the  cause  of  education  as  has  this  an- 
nual appropriation,  and  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania deserves  high  praise  for  this  en- 
couragement of  a  first-class  jonmal  of 
education." 


SCHOOL  BOARDS  SUBSCRIBING  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


The  following  is  the  list  af  School 
oards  from  the  different  Counties  of  the 
tate  on  The  Journal  subscription  list  on 
le  sixtieth  volume  which  ends  with  the 
me  number,  1912: 

Adams.— Btttler  tnd  Fairfield. 
Allechenv. — Bethel,  Brackenridge,  Braddodc  Twii., 
orth  Braddodc,  Cliartien,  Cheswick.  Crafton,  Wot 
eer.  Dormont  Boro,  Daqucne,  Eatt  Fittoburf;,  Edfc- 
Dod,  Elizabeth  Boro,  Elisabeth  Twp.,  West  ^babA, 
msworth.  Forward,  Green  Tree,  Hampton,  Kennedr, 
Boxville,  Lincoln,  McKeesport,  Mt.  GuTer,  Mnnhall, 
akmont,  CVHar^  ^***'^u  ^^aim.  Port  Vy,  RaaUn, 
obinaon,  Roasy  Soott,  Shaler.  Snowden.  SMincdale, 
ower  St.  Clair.  Uopcr  St  Clair.  Turtle  Credc,  Union, 
erona,  Veranillea  Tm.  West  View,  WiUdns,  WiDdns- 
BTg,  WHmerdinf  sna  Wilson. 

Annstronar. — ^Apollo,  Brady's  Bend,  Freeport,  Leech- 
Drg  and   Paries. 

Bearer. — ^Ambridge,  Bridgewater,  Conway,  East 
tochester.  Economy  and  Hanover. 

Bedford. — ^Broad  Top,  Hyndman.  Kimmel,  liberty, 
l^est  Providence  and  Sonth  Woodbury. 

Bei1ca.'~~ItfOwei  Alsace,  Bern,  Boyertown^  ESKtar, 
leetwood.  Heidelberg,  Lower  Heidelberg,  Marion, 
fount  Penn.  Ontelaunee,  Richmond,  Robeion,  Springs 
7ttion  and  Womeltdorf. 

Blair. — ^AUegheny,  Antis,  Altoona,  Bdlwood,  Dun* 
ansrille,  Frankstown,  Freedom,  Greenfield,  Holidays- 
mrg,  Huston,  Juniata  Boro,  Logan,  Martinaburg» 
Koannff  Spring,  Snyder,  Tnrlor.  Tyrone  Boro,  Tyrone 
(Wp.,  Woodbury  and  North  Woodbury. 

Bradford. — ^Athens  Twp.,  Canton  Twp.,  Franklin, 
IConroe  Twp.»  Orwell  and  Sayre. 

Budca. — Benaalem,  Bristol  Boro,  Briital  Two., 
Doylestowtt.  Falls*  HHltown.  Ivyland,  Upper  Maxe- 
Idd,  Middletown.  liilford.  New  Britain,  %w  Hope, 
Newtown  Boro,  Newtown  Twp.,  Nodcainizon,  North- 
inmton,  Perkaaie,  Plnmstesd,  Quakertown,  Sellcr»> 
Hlk,  Springfield,  Warrington,  Wrightitown  and 
Yardley. 

Butler.— Adama,  Bruin,  Butler  Boro.  Cl«y,  Donegal, 
Jefferson,  Parker,  Penn,  Slippery  Rode  Twp*  v^a 
Winfidd.  .        -•-  ^ 

Cambria. — ^Brownitown,  West  Carroll,  Cresion, 
Bde,  Eaat  Conemangh,  Conemaugh  Twa.,  GUliteIn, 
Johnstown,  Munster,  Pttton.  Portage  Twp.,  Reade, 
Kichland,  Stony  Creek  and  Summerhill  Twp. 

Carbon. — Bank^  LanalDrd,  Lahighton,  Hauch 
Chunk  Boro,  Mauch  Chunk  Twp.,  Padcer  and 
Weatberly. 

Centre. — College,  Curtin,  Gregg',  Hainc%  Harrli^ 
Philiprf>urg,  Potter,  Rush,  Stete  College  snd  Walker. 
Chester. — East  Bradford,  Charlestown,  East  Cor* 
ottry.  North  Coventry,  Easttown,  Eaet  Fallowfidd, 
West  Godien,  Highland.  London  Grove,  West  Notting- 
ham, Penn,  Phoeniacville.  Ssddmnr,  Spring  City, 
^tdyffrin,  Vslley,  East  Vincent,  West  Oiester  snd 
Wiiliitown* 

Clarion. — Qarion  Twp.,  Hawthorn,  Limeatone,  Mill 
Credc,  Piney,  Redbank  and  St  Peteraburg. 

Qearfidd. — Bell,  Bigler.  Bradford,  Cooper,  Dn  Bois, 
Huaton,  Sandy  and  Woodward. 
Clintom^Oiapman,  Renovo  and  South  Renovo. 
Columbia. — ^Berwidc,    Bloomdrarg,    Catawiasa  Boro 
and  Scott 

Crawford. — Bloomiidd,   E.  Fallowiidd,  Greenwood, 
Rome,  South  Shenango,  Union  and  Vernon. 

Cumberland. — ^Upper  Allen,  Cftrlide,  South  Middle 
ten,  Monroe,  Mount  Holly,  Penn  and  Shippendrarg. 
Dauphin. — Derry.  Eaat  Hanover.  West  Hsnover, 
Highspire,  Hummdatown,  Lyicens  Boro,  Middletown, 
Miueraburg,  Upper  Paxton,  Royalton,  Stedton.  9o» 
qodianna.  Upper  Swatara,  Wiconiaco  and  WiiUama. 
^Delaware.— Aldan,  Colwyn,  Darby  Boro,  U] 
I>ttby.  Middletown,  MUlboume,  Rutledge,  Up! 
and  Yeadon. 

|lk.— Highland  and  Spring  Credt 
^Erie.— Corry,  Erie  O^,  Fdrview,  Mill  Credc  and 
North  Eaat  Twpw 

^Fayette. — South  Brownsville,  Conndlsvllle  Twp., 
Dawion,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Luxeme.  Mandlen, 
fiKholaon,  Pcny,  Redalone,  SpringhUl,  Stewart, 
Upper  Tyrone^  North  Uidon,  Uniontown  and  Waah- 
mgton. 

Foreat~>Bamett  and  Tlonesta  Twp. 

Fradc]in.->Peters  snd  St  Thomss. 
^Greene.— Cumberlsnd,    Dunkard,    Jefferson    Twp., 
{[wgan,  Mmis,  Rice's  Landing,  Rich  Hill,  Waynea- 
w't  tnd  Whitdey. 


Huntingdon. — Porter,  Shirler  and  Warrior'a  Mark. 
Indiana. — Centre,   Cherry  Hill,   Conemaugh,   South 
Mahoning  and  Saltabarg. 

Jefferaan.-^HeBderaon,  McCdmont  Punzautawney, 
Sykesville,  Washington  and  Young. 
Juniata. — Fayette  and  Mifilintown. 
Lackawanna. — South  Abington.  Blakely,  Carbondale 
Boro,  Covington,  Didcaon  City,  Fell,  Jefferson^ 
Jemnm,  Moscow,  Newton,  Old  Forge,  Ransom,  Scran^ 
ton.  Taylor  and  Vandling  Boro. 

Lancaster. — Eaat  Cocalico,  West  Cocalieo,  Coluni> 
Ua,  Conoy,  Eaat  Donegal,  West  Donegal,  Earl,  Eaat 
Earl,  West  Earl,  EllzaDethtown,  Ephrata  Boro,  Eph- 
rata  Twp.,  East  Hempfiel«lL  West  Hempfidd,  West 
Lampeter,  Lancaster  CSty,  Lancaster  Twp.,  Leacodc, 
Upper  Leacodc,  Utits,  Manhdm  Boro,  Manheim  Twp., 
Manor,  Marietta,  New  Holland,  Paradiae,  Penn, 
Peauea,  Providence,  Strad)u.g  Boro,  Straaburg  Twp., 
ana  Warwick. 

Lawrence. — ^North  Beaver,  PulaaU  and  Wilmington 
Twp. 

Lebanon.^AnnTille,  North  Annville,  Jackaon  and 
South  Lebanon. 

Lehigh. — Cataaauqua,  Emaua,  Lower  Macungie. 
LowerMilford,  SlaUngton,  Waahington,  Whitehall  and 
North  Whitehall. 

Lttzerac:— Butler,   Conyngham  Twp.,   Edwardsville, 

Fdrmount    Twp.,    Hadeton,    Hugheatown,    Jenkinar 

Nanticoke,  Suaar  Loaf,  Wilkes-Bsrre  and  Wyoming. 

Lycoming.— -Hepburn,  Limeatone  and  Muney  CredL 

McKean. — Braoford  Gty,  Eldred,  Hamlin,  Keating, 

Lafayette  and  Wetmore. 

Mercer. — Ddaware,  Hempfidd,  Mill  Creek,  New 
Lebanon,  New  Vernon,  Pine,  South  Sharon,  Sheaklay* 
vill^  Shenango  and  Worth. 

Monroe. — Cheatnut     Hill,      Coolbaugh,      Paradiae, 
Smithfidd  and  Eaat  Stroudaburg. 
Miflin. — Derry  and  Manno. 

Montgomerv.-- ^AnAler,  Chdtenham,  Weat  Conaho- 
hocken,  Hatboro,  Horaham,  Jenldntown,  Lanadde, 
Lower  Merion,  Mordand,  Norriatown,  Plvmouth, 
Lower  Providence,  Royersford,  Lower  Salfora,  Skip* 
pack,  Springfidd  and  Whitemarah. 
Montour. — Danville. 

Northampton.— Allen,  Bangor,  Bath,  Bethlehem, 
South  Bethlehem,  Easton,  Freemanabura,  Hellertown, 
Northampton,  Northampton  Hdshta.  North  Cataaau^ 
qua.  Pen  Argyl,  Lower  Saucon,  Stodcertown,  Walnut- 
port,  WiUiama  and  Wind  Gap. 

Northumberland.— -Upper  Augusts,  Eaat  ChilUa- 
quaque,  Weat  Chilliaquaque,  Coal,  Delaware,  Jackaon, 
Lewia,  Mt  Carmel,  Mt  Carmd  Twp.,  Shamokin, 
Torbett,  Wataontown  and  Zerbe. 

Perry. — Marysville.  Oliver  snd  Penn. 
Pike. — Dingman,  Greene  and  Matamoraa. 
Potter..— Abbott,  Allefheny,  Euldia,  Gdeton,  Pike, 
Sylvania,  Ulyaaea  and  Weat  Branch. 

Schuylkill. — Branch,  Delano,  Frdley,  Gordon,  BCaha> 
noy  City,  Mahanoy  Twp.,  Pdo  Alto,   Porter,   Potta- 
vtlle,  Tamaqua,  Tremont  Twp.,  Tower  Gty  and  Eaat 
Union. 
Snyder. — ^West  Beaver  and  SeUnagrove. 
Somcraet — Boawdl.     Brothera    Valley,    Elk    Lick, 
HooversviUe,   Paint  Twp.,   Someraet  Boro,   Someraet 
Twp.  and  Summit 
SuiUvan.— 'Eagleamere. 

Suaquehanna. — ^Foreat  Gty,  Harford,  New  Milford 
Twp.,  Springville  and  Susquehanna. 

Tioga. — dbarleaton,  Duncan,  Elk,  Farmington, 
Gainea,  Liberty  Boro,  Richmond  and  WdldMro. 

Union. — ^Lewia,  Lewiaburg,  MifiUnburg,  New  Berliil 
and  White  Deer. 

Venanga — Cherry  Tree^  Cocnplanter,  Cranberry, 
Richland,  Rockland  and  Sandy  Creek. 

Warren. — Conewango,  Eldred.  Elk,  Freehold. 
Glade,  Grand  Valley,  Kinzua,  Limeatone,  Mead  and 
Wataon. 

Waahington.— Amwdl,  Bentleyaville,  Weat  Bethl» 
hem.  South  CanonAurg,  Cedl,  Charleroi,  ChartierSk 
Deematon.  Fdlowfield,  Weat  Flnlcnr,  McDondd, 
Morria,  Moont  Pleaaant,  Pctera,  Pike  Run  Eaat,  Pike 
Run  West  RoMnaon,  Smith,  Someraet  North  Strahane 
and  South  Strabane. 
Wayne— Hawley. 

Westmordand.^Alleaheny.  Derry,  Southweat 
Greenaburg,  Hempfidd,  North  Huntingdon,  Eaat 
Huntingdon.  Latrobe,  Liaonier  Twp.,  Loyalhanna, 
Moneaaon,  Mt  Pleaaant  Boro,  Penn  Boro,  Sdmn 
Twp.,  Sewiddey.  Sutersville,  Unity,  Vsndergrift 
Youghiogheny  snd  Youngwood. 

WToaSag, — Brsmtrim,  Factoryville,  Nicholaon  and 
Nftsyn. 

York.— Chanceford,  Eaat  Hopewdt  Manheim, 
Monaghan,   Springenaburg  and  North  York  Boro. 
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Lincoln  Art  Series:  Attractive  Pictures* 

A  house  without  Pictures  is  like  a  body  witliottt  a  Soul. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Qood  Pictures  become  an  influence  of  Perennial  Blessing  to  School  and  Home. 

GOOD  Pictures  are  silent  teachers  with  their  wholesome  influence  of  refinement  and  culture ;  and  if 
it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  hang  attractive  pictures  on  the  wall  of  the  Home,  it  is  doubly  so  thus  to 
ornament  the  waUs  of  the  School-room.  The  importance  of  doing  this,  the  benefit  that  may  result  from 
it,  and  therefore  the  necessity  and  the  duty  involved, — all  this  is  felt,  as  it  should  be,  by  few  teachers 
and  by  very  few  school  officers.  This  item  of  the  school  equipment  is  no  less  essential  in  the  ideal 
school  than  text-books  or  furniture.  "  In  the  emptiest  room,"  says  Ruskin,  *'  the  mind  wanders  most, 
for  it  gets  restless  like  a  bird  for  want  of  a  perch,  and  casts  about  for  any  possible  means  of  getting  out 
and  away.  Bare  walls  are  not  a  proper  part  of  the  means  of  education ;  blank  plaster  about  and  above 
them  is  not  suggestive  to  pupils.'*  The  landscape  makes  a  bright  opening  through  the  dead  wall  like  a 
window ;  flowers  and  ferns  are  suggestive  of  tne  garden,  the  lane,  the  field,  the  woods,  the  purlinff 
stream,  of  song-birds  in  the  air  or  among  the  branches,  and  blue  sky  overhead.  Animals  suggest  a  lite 
with  which  we  should  be  more  or  less  familiar.  The  portrait  speaks  the  man,  what  we  know  of  him, 
snggesting  trains  of  thought  that  may  be  most  interesting  and  profitable.  Surroundings  and  associations 
always  supplement  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  often  mean  more  than  teacher  or  text-book.  There- 
fore decorate  your  school-rooms  as  well  as  your  homes.  The  choice  pictures  you  put  there  afford  rest  to 
eyes  weary  of  the  printed  page,  or  serve  to  attract  the  wandering  gaze  that  seeks  the  page  with  little 
interest  or  pleasure ;  and  they  should  be  paid  for  from  the  School  fundjust  like  any  other  School  essentials. 
Pew  things  are  better  to  live  with  than  good  pictures.  Gather  them  about  you*  and  live  with  them. 
Pictures  of  the  best  kind  need  not  be  high-priced,  and  they  need  not  be  *'high  art,'*  so-called — ^much 
of  which  is  poor  enough  these  modem  days—but  they  must  be  xeal,  and  they  must  be  interesting  and 
attractive,  to  be  worthy  a  place  upon  the  wall.  The  great  value  of  pictures  to  most  of  us  is  in  the  feel- 
ing they  arouse,  the  thought  they  suggest  A  picture  that  is  felt  in  the  home  or  the  school,  and  felt  as 
an  influence  for  good,  is  worth — ^who  can  tell  how  much  ?  A  good  face,  a  noble  head,  a  smiling  child,  a 
faithful  dog,  a  heroic  deed,  a  historic  incident,  a  choice  bit  or  color  or  form  in  nature,  a  beautiful  land- 
scape— ^hang  them  up.  Tack  them  upon  the  wall,  if  not  convenient  to  frame  them.  Their  cost  is  as  noth- 
ing to  the  good  that  may  follow  and  must  follow  if  wisely  chosen  by  Teachers,  Superintendento»  or 
others  interested.  Real,  genuine,  helpful,  beautiful  art  is  now  brought  within  reach  of  the  million. 
The  arts  of  chromo-lithography  and  half-tone  engraving  are  putting  exquisite  pictures,  at  low  cost,  wher- 
ever there  is  taste  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  them.  In  our  homes  they  are  everywhere,  why  not  every- 
where also  upon  school-room  walls  ?  Let  us  abate  the  poverty  of  taste  which  keeps  our  school-room 
walls  bare  of  these  choice  educational  influences.  To  many  a  child  good  pictures  come  like  the  minis- 
tration of  angels.  For  an  ordinary  life-time  we  have  been  much  interested  In  pictures  and  the  men  who 
make  them.  But  all  the  while  our  great  surprise  has  been  that  so  few  choice  pictures  of  proper  size  are 
to  be  had  in  the  art  stores,  even  at  mgh  prices.  We  have  prepared  a  few  plates  with  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  short  list  of  two  or  three  dozen  good  subjects  which  can  be  furnished  at  a  low  rate  to  persons  deshing 
them.    Thousands  of  these  will  go  upon  the  walls,  where  many  of  them  will  give  pleasure  for  generations. 

if  Fine  Engravings  Only :  No  PhotographSy  Photogravures,  or  Lithographs,  i^ 

The  Lincoln  Art  Series  is  meant  to  be  a  collection  of  Choice  and  Valuable  Pictures  for  the  Walls 
of  the  School  Room,  the  Office,  and  the  Home.  It  now  includes  the  following  favorite  subjects :  Saved 
(Dog  and  Child),  by  I/andseer ;  The  Baron's  Charger,  by  Herring :  The  Mothers  (Animal  picture), 
by  Verbeckhoven ;  Shakespeare  and  his  Friends,  by  Faed ;  Right  or  Left  (Children's  Play),  by 
Klehaus ;  Once  Upon  a  Time  (Old  Mark  telling  Fairy  Tales);  The  Sisters  and  Our  Father,  by  Barry; 
Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,  by  Lejeune;  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead  (Story  of  Heroism),  Hamy ; 
Wilhelmina  (Child),  The  Better  Land,  by  Miss  Sawyer*  Dido  Building  Carthage,  by  Turner; 
Retriever  and  Woodcock  (Perfect  dog),  by  Landseer ;  The  Peat  Gatherer  (A  Skye  Lassie),  by  Faed ; 
««Conie  Back  Soon"  (LitUe  Girl  and  *< Old  Dog  Tray  *')>  by  Holmes;  Friends  in  Adversity  (Two 
Good  Women,  one  ill,  choice  subject),  by  Brooks ;  *•  Dream  of  the  Sea"  (Mother  and  Child,  candle 
in  window,  boat  on  waves),  by  Brooks;  «« Can't  You  Talk?''  (Child  and  Dog,  wonder  of  childhood) 
by  Holmes ;  Hector  and  uypsy  (Contrast  in  dogs),  by  Landseer ;  Believer's  Vision  (Young  Woman, 
dream  of  Angels),  by  Brooks;  Mercy's  Dream  (Beautiful  suggestion),  by  Huntington ;  BMh  Puz* 
sled  (Old  Master  and  Boy :  "  If  once  naught  is  nothing  twice  naught  ought  to  be  something,  for  it's 
twice  what  once  naught -is,  isn't  it?")  The  Sick  Monkey  (The  Human  Touch),  by  Irsudseer ;  Ma* 
donna  and  Child  (l^vorite  ** Madonna  of  the  Chair"),  by  Raphael;  The  Plough  (Father  and  Soni 
"Straight  Furrows")  by  Dobson;  Pride  and  Humility  (Animal  picture),  by  Cole.  Also,  portraits  of 
Qeorge  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Benjamin  Franldln,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  two  portraits 
of  William  Penn,  Youth  and  Middle  Age.  All  these  portraits  have  been  specially  engraved  for  the 
I^incoln  Art  Series  by  Rea,  one  of  the  most  skillful  enfl;raver8  in  the  world.  The  half-tones  are  of  un- 
usually latge  size  and  excdlence.  Some  of  these  halAone  engravinn  and  the  portraits  of  Washington 
and  I^incoln  are  on  plate  paper  24x30  inches;  the  rest  are 22x18  inches  in  size,  and  beautirally 
printed  on  Tint  The  portraits  are  of  such  size  that  they  may  readily  be  framed  with  mat  and  glass  50  x 
j8  or  30x40  inches,  if  desired.  Appropriate  for  Christmas,  Birthdav,  or  Wedding  Gifts,  or  for  gifts  to 
friends  at  any  time,  costing  little  and  making  the  home  brighter  and  more  attractive  for  a  lifetime. 

These  pictures  are  worth  from  One  Dollar  to  Five  Dollus  each  in  small  editions,  and  were  oririnaUy 
published  at  One  Dollar.  They  are  now  mailed  singlv  at  Fifty  Cents.  We  wish  them  to  be  known 
widely,  and  will  send  Any  Four  Ptotures  for  One  Dollar,  postpaid.  A  single  picture  is  worth  it,  tlia 
remaining  three  are  given  away*  Four  make  a  strong  and  solid  roll  for  the  mails.  We  could 
publish  enthusiastic  letters  from  persons  havine  them,  but  let  the  pibtures  speak  for  themselves.  For 
pictures  desired,  or  fine  16-page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  address  j^  p^  MoCaskey  Lancaster  Pa« 
•Also,  "The  Doctor'*  and  ••  Suspense,"  by  Landseer.  *     *  J*  9 
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'here  the  importance  of  reducing  dust  was  recognized,  have  been  quick 

3  avail  themselves  of  the  properties  of  Standard  Floor  Dressing. 

A  booklet  on  dust  dangers  and  the  care  of  floors  will  be  mailed  free 
Pon  request.  It  contains  much  valuable  information  and  is  a  book  you 
Muld  have. 

Standard  Floor  Dresting 
it  not  intended  for  hotuehoU  uae 
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is  a  Gem  in  Ever^  Wa>" 

Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns 

\  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOMR 

Clath,  Rival  Octev«b  4ID  Soogs  and  Hymns  In  400  Rqets.    Prlcet  80  CmIIi 

By  ;•  R  MCCASKEY, 

Editor  of  the  Franklin  Square  Sang  Collection. 

A  wonderf nl  collection  of  the  best  known  and  best  loved  Songs  of  the  Wcdi 
hidnding  National  Songs,  Arbor  Day  Songs,  Bird  Day  Songs,  Christmas  Soon 
Folk  Songs,  College  Songs,  Songs  of  the  Home  and  the  Heart,  Songs  of  the  Nuasf 
and  the  Kindergarten,  Playtime  Songs,  Slave  Songs,  Poster's  favorite  Songs-<«i 
the  Hymns  of  the  ages — songs  and  hymns  of  many  lands,  known  and  loved  If 
millions  gone,  millions  who  are  now  living,  and  to  be  the  precious  heritage  of  xsMk 
millions  yet  to  come.  The  Music  is  arranged  in  four  parts  for  Voices  or  Inslii' 
ments.  The  book  contains  Four  Hundred  and  Piny  Songs  amd  Hynm, 
most  of  which  have  been  sung  in  Homes  and  Schools  for  generations,  and  are  the  Soi| 
Treasure  of  the  Bnglish-speaking  World.  Many  of  them  are  the  Songs  to  tadi 
tp  learn,  and  to  know.  No  leaf  is  turned  to  complete  any  song  or  hymn.  There  at 
also  Twenty-five  Responsive  Scripture  Readings,  together  with  the  Elementi  i 
Music,  in  One  Hundx^  parts,  and  much  other  rasuling  matter  of  interest  and  vtiat 
relating  to  music,  thns  utilizing  space  upon  the  page  to  best  purpose.  Handsome^ 
Issued,  and  substantially  bound  in  full  cloth  ornamented,  it  is  a  book  that  will  nor 
br  a  generation.  Enough  Children's  songs  to  make  a  book ;  enough  Songs  of  Ikjfi 
to  make  a  book;  enough  good  Christmas  Songs  and  Hymns  to  make  a  book; 
enough  favorite  Hymns  to  make  a  book.  All  the  National  songs,  and  hundreds^ 
choice  things  besides.  Can  be  used  along  with  any  series  of  music  books.  No  ote 
gift  book  like  it  for  yourself  or  jrour  firiend,  if  a  lover  of  Song.  All  who  see  it  enjoy  it 
Good  on  the  Organ  or  Piano  anywhere ;  and  it  will  be  anesfscial/avoriUintlkeSdm' 
room  wieretfer  known  and  used.  "Bverybody  who  sees  it  is  glad  to  have  it."  "Itk 
a  World  book,  and  wiU  be  known  wherever  people  sing  old  songs  and  enjoy  tbeB.** 

CAN  BE  USED  WITH  ANY  SERIES  OP  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

Fkot  Edtnond  D.  Mofdagh,  Pretident  of  the  Board  of  Bdncation  of  Oklahoma,  writes  to  tki 
OomnUer  of  "  FaTorite  Songa  and  Hymns"  :  "  Afy  Dear  Sir  :  Though  an  abaolnte  stzurger  to  J9t. 
I  write  to  ezpresi  my  tense  of  the  obligation  under  which  you  have  placed  the  profearion  teopgh 

Jour  reoent  coUection  of  Songa  and  Hymns.  I  have  just  bought,  for  our  Normal  School,  csi 
nndred  copies  and  we  are  delighted  with  the  book.  I  need  not  specify  points  of  excella» 
9very  page  is  helpfhl  and  sugges&re.  You  have  done  a  great  service  to  ue  cause  of  ^nCT*^^^ 
May  I  not  tender  the  thanks  of  our  School  P" 

See  Specimen  Pages  and  Table  off  Contents*  herewith,  AlphalMtlcally  Amaged. 

The  recent  nurchase  by  the  Ambeican  Book  Compant  of  the  educational  list  of  Messrs  Harptf 
ft  Brothers,  induaes  the  Pranklin  Square  Souff  Collection  by  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey.  This  aeries,  in  cv 
■umbers,  comprising  Sixteen  Hundred  carefully  selected  Songs  and  Hymns,  has  sold  a  Quaiter  ci  ■ 
Million  copies,  and  is  favorably  known  in  fbreign  lands  as  well  as  in  the  united  Sttfea  and  Ousdft> 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  above  purchase  a  new  book  by  Dr.  McCaskey  waa  announced  by  the  Btt' 
pers,  into  which  he  has  brouffht  togettier  the  very  best  of  all  that  preceded  it,  with  choice  additkuial  flil> 
ler  not  contained  in  any  of  the  books  previously  published.  This  new  book,  which  is  slso  included  ia  ikt 
purchsse  and  which  is  here  described.  Is  perhaps,  for  the  average  school,  the  average  teacher,  and  the  sto- 
sge  lover  of  song  in  the  home,  the  very  best  Popular  CoUection  of  Vocal  Music  that  has  ever  been  mA, 
and  we  commend  it  to  the  educational  public  with  the  utmost  confidence.  No  other  coUectioa  of  in 
kind  in  the  World  presents,  for  the  money,  so  much  of  whst  everybody  enjoys.  See  Tsble  of  Cootesli^ 
alphabetically  arrsnged,  on  last  psge  of  this  circular.  Also  specimen  psges  of  music  withia«  sstoM^ 
arrangement,  and  appearance.  Correspondence  solicited  with  reference  to  Introduction.  Sent  prepiii 
to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishen. 
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AMKmCAN  BOQK.  COMPANY,  N«w  Yerfe-ClnolniiBtl-ChlMae. . 


Lincoln  Literary  Collectiofl 

DBMQNBD  FOR 

SCHOOL  ROOM  AND  FAMILY  CIRCLE 

By  J.   P.  McCASKEY 


A  Choice  CollecUait  of  more  than  Six  Hundred  Favorite  Selections  in  Prose  and 
including  Selections  for  Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day  ^  Author^  Days,  andMer 
Special  Occasions  ;  Christmas  Songs,  National  Songs,  Martial  Songs, 
Familiar  Hymns  and  Favorite  Songs,  Rare  Verses  and  Para- 
graphs.    A  Full  Index  to  the  Literary  Selections  Con- 
tained in  the  Book  is  Given  in  last  Number* 


Cloth,  12mo,  576  Pas:e5  Price,  One  Dollar 


This  volnme  is  designed  |Murticularly  to  aid  and  encoarage  the  yoang  in  forming  the  hatt^ 
aontmitting  to  memory  choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose.    It  contains,  for  this  purpose  a  if 
range  of  material  from  the  best  literature  in  the  lan^age ;  notable  eatiacts  from  the  apeecba 
great  statesmen ;  national  songs,  favorite  songs,  fugitive  and  choice  extracts,  irorthy  to  be" 
many  times  over  and  most  of  them  to  be  committeid  to  memory.    It  has  also  a  large  and  vi 
ooUection  of  material  suitable  for  school  and  holiday  celebraticnis,  etc.,  etc.    The  fall  seope 
character  of  this  work  may  be  seen  from  the  table  of  contents  printed  in  this  pamphlet    Te~~ 
and  students  will  find  this  list  worthy  of  study  and  preservation,  as  it  has  an  index  to  a  vcrj 
collection  of  prose  and  poetry. 

Value  and  Lm  of  Memory  Work— It  is  believed  by  educators  of  wide  experience  tM 
Memory  work  does  not  receive  the  careful  and  systematic  treatment  which  it  deserves  in  miBjii 
oar  schools.  To  be  able  to  quote  aptly  is  often  to  drive  home  a  truth  with  telling  effect,  sod  4 
fhe  JMUnnMHT  6f  Tlior,  mkar  jone's  own  commonplace  way  of  putting  it  might  be  bat  the  blovtf t 
tick-hammer,  Uneolll'a  'Address  at  Gettysburg"  committed  to  memory,  and  the  spirit  of  fii 
mmderfiil  fnniinple  of  ei|  cession  sod  feeling  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  it  ««& 
ttoce  for  i^^  hiitoricaelttm  and  snggestiveneas  and  for  its  enduring  grssp  upon  the  fimcyof  b(7« 
|drl  than  juij  mosfhs  el  tnere  routine  work.  Clear  and  definite  memory  work  is  a  moit  w 
•He  enrase  » ton  juMbg.  It  gives  a  fine  drill  in  concentration,  without  which  little  cii  ^ 
done  in  school  or  out  of  it.  It  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and  iti  reidi 
will  be  seen  in  every  branch  of  school  study.  Let  the  habit  of  committing  the  best  tliii«i  H 
memory  be  formed  early.  Let  it  be  continued  through  school  days  and  in  all  uie  after  yeinot  lik 
Then  not  only  will  the  memory  be  strengthened,  but  the  imagination  and  sestbetic  seme  wiB  1* 
cnltivated»  the  vocabulary  be  improved,  and  the  best  forms  of  expression  made  our  own.  ^ 
shall  then  have  treasure  which  will  be  an  unfailing  source  of  joy  and  happiness  throogh  thiili^ 
and  which  alone,  perhaps,  of  all  earthly  treasures  we  can  carry  with  us  into  the  future  life. 

A  Model  Exercise  for  Memory  Work — See  Page  fS  foramodel  exercise  forMemorjvott, 
to  illustrate  a  ready  and  simple  method  of  learning  or  teaching  a  poem  in  a  very  short  timta 
that  Uie  stanzas  may  be  recited  in  their  proper  order,  or  any  stanza  quoted  out  of  its  regulirordtt 
A  keyword  or  phrase  is  taken  from  the  first  line  of  each  stanza,  as  indicated  by  the  hesvy  tm 
These  are  numbered  by  the  learner  ;  and  upon  these  words  or  phrases  the  school  is  drilled  Fftpw^ 
fixing  the  verses  by  quick  and  frequent  repetition,  so  as  to  recall  them  promptly  when  "oiKi 
'*  two,*'  or  any  other  keyword  is  called.  Then  the  first  lines  are  learned  in  their  order  or  at  iti- 
dom ;  then  the  stanzas,  forwards  and  backwards,  until  the  whole  poem  is  known,  so  that  it  stf^i* 
recited  in  concert  or  by  individuals.  Ihe  poem  here  given  is  the  **  Fiftieth  Birthday  <tf  Agia*^ 
by  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Cbpies  of  The  Ifincoln  Literary  Collection  will  be  sent,  prepaid^  to  any  addraswfta^ 

of  the  price  by  the  Publishers 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 

8«a  Last  Page  for  Contents  of  '  Unoeln  Colieotlon.*' 


OOmWTS  OF  HeCASKETS ''  LINCOLN  UTERARY  COLLECTWN  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  BOMB, 

Mdn  tltfa  Sis  Hu^Md  Best  Sclacdooa  In  PfOM  aad  Poctrr  iot  RMdfa«  and  Good  McoMrir  Week. 


P0 


If  X  coa  aeatltr  Ifaircn  afeof  Uie  pAtfw  or  put  touchca  ol  arocraunactintotliollfoof  Anyhunumbciiiffi  If  I  e«a  sow  In  any] 

— '^tboiood»that>w«l»dMtoofatho>TOpiyguuina^fcywo>do>dgid,Mnlhmntot«ong--i^ 


H PORTRAIT— Abi4«  with  Mo— Abou  Ben  Adhem— Abraham  Liocohk— Addnas  at  Btmkcr  Hill— Addresa  at  GettytbnrK— Ate 
in  the  Deaert— After  All— Again  to  Thy  Dear  Name— Agaaaix  on  Fiftieth  Birthday— Aga  of  Proateas— Air  and  Sea— American 
Flagi— American  GoremaMnt — ^American  Republic- America  Unconquerable — Among  My  Boolca— Angel  Facea— Angelic 
SotUB  are  Swelling— Angela  of  Bethldiem — Annie  Laniie— Anniveiaary  Addrem— Antiquity  of  Freedom — Apoatropbe  to 
the  Ocean— Apoatrophe  to  Waters Anow  and  Song^Art  Thou  liTing  Yet  f— Art  Thou  Weary  T— At  the  Laat—Auid  hum 
Syne— Aux  Italiana— Battle  Hymn  of  Reuublic— Battle  of  Blenheim— Battle  of  Hohcnlindcn— Battle  of  Waterloo— Beatitudea—Beanti- 
fiil  Snow^Beanty  of  Nature— Beauty  of  the  Qooda— Belb  of  Shandon— Beth  Gelert— Better  Than  Gold— Better  Way— Bible  and 
Iliad  -Bingen  on  the  Rhino— BIrda  in  Summci^BiToaac  of  the  Dead— Bleat  Be  the  Tie  that  Bind— Blind  Peddler-  Blue  and  Gray^ 
Bhie  Bird'a  Song— Boadicea— Bonnie  Doon— Booka  and  Reading-Border  Song— The  Boy— The  Boya— Bnve  at  Home— Break, 


Break,  Break— The  Bridge— Brighteat  and  Beat— Bright  Side— Britlah  Oak— Broken  Wing^Brutua  on  Death  of  Ccsai^Bugla 


of  Moaea— Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore— Burr  and  Blennerhasaett— By  Cool  Siloam'a  Shady  Rill— Calm  on  the 
Ear  of  Night— Cato'a  Soliloquy— Cavalry  Chane— Chambered  NautUua— Character  of  Mr.  Pitt— Chaii;e  of  Light 
3iarm  of  Voice:  Socratea— Charmer— Cheiron,  the  Centaur— Chide  Mildly  the  Erring— Child  and  Sea  Shell— Child  in 
lent  Seat— Choir  Inviaible— Chriatmaa  Carol— City  of  the  Living— The  Qoud— Cloaing  Year— Columbia,  Gem  of  the  Ocean^ 
i;iome.  Holy  Spirit— Come,  Sleep,  O  Sleep— Come,  Ye  Diaconaolate — Commit  to  Memory — Contraatcd  Soliloquies— Coral  GtoTO— > 
Coronach— Cowper's  Grave— Oadla  Song— Criminality  of  Dueling— Croeaing  the  Bar— Croeaing  the  Rubicon— Crowded  Street— 
Cnbea  and  Spherea— Cynic— Daffodila— The  Da^  ia  Done— Dead  Calm  at  Sea- Dear  Country  Mine— Deareat  Spot— Death  of  Col^ 
ridge— Death  of  John  Quincy  Adams— Death  or  the  Flowen— Definite  Training— >Deatmction  df  Sennacherib— Dickens  in  Camp— 
Dirge— Dirge  for  One  Who  Fell  in  Battle— Dirge  for  the  Soldier— Diaappointment-Diatrust  of  Liberty— Divided— Doing  for  Othera— 
Douglaa,  Tender  and  True— Douglas'  Account  of  Himaelf—Doubting— Dream  of  Qarence— Drram  Power— Driving  Home  the 
Cowa— Drummer  Boy— Drunkard— Dying  Gladiator— Each  and  All— ElMy  in  a  Country  Churchyard— Elegy  on  Madam  Blaiz»— 
Element  of  Justice— Enduring  Influence— Enid's  Song— E  Pluribua  Unum— Eulogy  on  Prcrident  Garfield— Evening— £v< 
"  '       —   —  .     .      --    j^,f{|j^£j(Q^|g(or__£j(liQf^ijggiQ^^y^,v.£j^lo{i  Q|-j{^ior_£2poatulatioi 


Brings  Us  Home— Evening  Wind — Everlasting  MemoriaT-^Excelsior—- Exhortation  to  Irayer— Exploit  of  Hector— Expoatulation  anc 
Reply— Fablea  from  iEsop :  Twenty-four  Fables— Fall  Faahiona— Fall  of  Wolsey— Familiar  Psalms— Far  Away— Par  Away  tha 
Camp  Fires  Burn— A  Farewell— Father,  Whate'er  of  Earthly  Bliaa— Field  Liliea— Flee  asa  Bird- Flood  of  Years— Flow  Gently,  Sweet 
Afton— Fk>wera  for  the  Brave— Footsteps  of  Angela— Forest  Hymn— Forever  and  Forever— Four  Outlines— Fretting  Jennie— From 


Greenland'a  Icy  Mountains— Gain  of  Lose— Gardener'a  Burial— The  Gentleman— Gloiy— God  Bless  Our  Native  Land— God  Knoweth 
—God  Moves  in  a  Mysterious  Way— God's  Acre—"  Goe.  Little  Booka"— Gone— Good  Deeds  Past— Good  Great  Man-«Good  Memory 
Woric— Good  Strong  Heart— Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill— Grandmothen— Grasshopper  and  Cricket— Greece— Green  Be  the  Tuif— 
Hail,  Columbia— Hamlet  to  the  Players— Hand  in  Hand— Hannah  Binding  Shoea— Hannah,  the  Mother— Happiness,  Our  End  and 
Aim— Hark  I  The  Herald  Angeb  Sing— He  Giveth  Hia  Beloved  Sleep— Heigh-hol  Daisies  and  Buttercupa— The  Heritage— The  High 
Tide  Holy,  Holy.  Holy— Home  Again— Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee f— Home,  Sweet' Home— Horatius  at  the  Bridge— Houpur  ami 
the  Fop — Hour  ol  Prayer— How  Hanpy  I'll  Be— How  Sleep  the  Brave— Hymn  to  the  Flower*— Human  Frailty— 1  Come,  I  Come: 
Spring  Song — If  1  were  a  Voice — Ir  We  Knew  the  Woa  and  Heartache — I  Uve  for  Thee— Immensity  of  Creation— Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. I.,  II.,— lachcape  Rock— Incident  in  a  Railroad  Car— Indian  Chieftain— Indian  Namea— In  Mcmoriam— In  Praise  of  Trees  In- 
aignificance  of  Earth — In  the  Chttrchyard— In  the  Nursery — Intimatlona  of  Immortality— Intra,  Minta,  Cutra  i  ora— Irishwonaan'a 
Letter— It  Came  upon  the  Midnight  Qear—"  It  ia  MoraBlesaed"— It  Never  ComeaAj^- 1  Would  Not  Live  Alway— Jerusalem 
the  Golden— Jeaus,  Lover  of  My  Soul -Jolly  Old  Pedagogue— Knight's  Toaat— Knowing— Labor  is  Worship— The. Laborer— Lady 
Clare — L'AUmo— Lament  for  Absalom — Lament  for  Glencairn — Land  of  Benedictiona— Landing  of  Pilgrims — Las  Casas  Dissuading 
from  Battle— Laat  Leaf— Last  Rose  ol  Summer— lAte,  Late,  So  Late— Lead,  Kindly  Light- Legend  of  St.  Christopher— Let  There  be 
Light— Liberty— Liberty  and  Union— Life— Life  Befora  the  Flood— Lincohi,  Martyr  Chief— Little  Boy  Blue— Little  Eva— Little 
Goldcnhair^Little  Stowaway— The  Living  Temple— The  Long  Ago— The  Lord  Helpeth  Man  and  Beast— Lost  and  Found— Lost 
Chord— Lost  Leader— Loat:  Three  Little  RobLu— Love— March — Marco  Boxraria— Blarmion  and  Douglaa- Main  Truck— Martyr 
Chief— The  Martyr  and  Conqueror— The  Master  ia  Come  over  Jordan— Mayflower— Memory  and  Muses— Memory  of  the  Good — Meta- 
morphosis—Military Supremacy  Dangerous— Mill  on  the  Floss    Milton— Milton's  Prayer  of  Patience— Morning  Hymn— Morning  tai 


Monntaina— Muaical  Imtrument- My  Country,  'tia  of  Thee— My  Mind  to  Me  a  Kingdom  la— My  Mother's  Picture— My  Soul  and  I 
— Mythology— National  Glory— Nature  and  the  Children— Nature  of  True  Eloquence— NeveiwEn<fing  Pragress— New  Hail  Coltuibia— 
Newspaper— Night  ia  the  Time  for  Rest- Ninety  and  Nine— Nobility— Nobility  of  Labot^North  American  Indiana— Nothing  Lost  in 
Nature— Now— Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep— Now  Thank  Wa  All  Our  God— O  Captain  i  My  Captain— Ode  to  an  Indian  Coin— Oft 
in  the  Stilly  Night-On,  the  Son  of  Beori— Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud— Old  FamiUar  Facea-Old  Hemlock— Old 
Iranaidea— Old  Oaken  Bucket— Old  Tubal  Cain— On  Pint  Looking  Into  Homer— On  His  Blindness— Once  to  Every  Man  and  Nation— 
On  Riaing  With  the  Lark— Oration  Against  Catiline— Oration  of  Marc  Ant<my— Order  for  a  Picture— Opposite  Examples— Our  Hon- 
ored Dead— Our  Duty  to  Republic— Oiir  Uvea  Should  Widen— Our  National  Banner— Our  Own— Out  of  X>oors— Over  the  Hill— Over 
the  Green  Downs— Over  the  Kivei^-Osymandiaa—Parrhasiua  and  the  Capdve— The  Passage— Passingof  Arthur— The  Past— Patriot- 
iam  and  Freedom— Paul  Flendng  Resolves— Peace  on  Earth— PerMverance— Petrified  Fern— The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin— Planta  Tkee 


— Planting  of  Apple  Tree— Poetry— Poloniua  to  Laertea— Portrait— Power  of  Canacience— Power  of  Habit— Power  of  Words— Pro- 
craatination— Psalm  of  Life— Pulpit  Oratory— Pumpkin— Pure  and  Holy  Motive— Quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius— Questions  and 
Anawers— Rainbow— Raphael's  Picture  of  Madonna— Reader,  Voice  of— Reaper  and  Flowers— Recollections  of  Childhood— RecoUec- 


tiona  of  My  Christmas  Tree— Reflections— Reformer— Regulna  to  Roman  Senate— Relief  ol  Lucknow— Remember  Now  Thy  Creator 
— Remembrance— Reply  to  Grafton— Reply  to  Mr.  Corry— Reply  to  Walpole — Resignation— Resurrection  of  Abdullah— Rhcceua— 
Rienzi's  Address— Rkig  Out,  Wild  Bells— Robin  Hood— Robin^s  Song— Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  MothcxwRock  of  Ages— Rolla's  Addresa 
to  the  Peruviana— Roll  Call— Sacred  Influences— Savior,  Again  to  Thy  Dear  Name— School.  Before  and  After— Sea  Soog— Seminole'a 
Defiance— Sheila  of  Ocean— Shepherd  Giri  of  Domremy— Shepherd  of  Kinff  Admetua— Ship  of  State— Ships  at  Sea- Sinr  a  Sona  t» 
Me— Singcra— Singhig  Lesson— Sketches  of  Noble  and  Sordid  Livea— Skylark— Small  Bttinninga— Snow-Bird's  Song— Softly  Now 
the  Light  of  Day— Soldier'a  Dream— Soldier'a  Reprieve— Solitude— Somewhere— Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War— Song  from  the  Acw 
cndia— Song  of  Elaine— Song^  of  the  Brook — Song  of  the  Camp— Sonf  of  the  Maiden— Song  of  Vivien— Sorrow  for  the  Dead— Son! 
Scnlpture—Sowinf— Sowing  and  Reaping^— Spacioua  Firmament  on  High— Spartacus  to  tne  Gladiators— Spartacus  to  the  Roman 


Envoya— Speak  Gently— Speech  of  Semproniua— Speed   Away— Sphinx— Spider   and   Fly— Springs— Star  Spangled  Banner— The 
Statue— Still,  Still  with  Thee— Stream  of  Life— Strive,  Wait,  Pray— Student— Study  of  Latin  and  Greek— Succcas  and  Failure— Sun  ol 


My  Soul— Supposed  Speech  of  John  Adama— Sweet  and  Law— eTwInging 'neath  Old  Apple  Tree— Tablea  Turned— Takejoy  Home— 
Tanler- Teachenof  Mankind— Teacher'a  Dream— Tell  on  His  Native  Hilla—Thanatopaia—" That's  Not  the  Way  at  Sea"— Three 
Fiahera— These  ia  a  Green  Hill  Far  Away— There  is  No  Death— There's  a  Song  in  the  Alx^They  Come  Not  Back  Again— Thoae 
Gloriona  Stars— Thou  Wilt  Never  Grow  Old— Three  O'clock  in  the  Morning— lliy  Glory  Thou  Didst  Manifest— Tintern  Abbeys- 
Tuned  Mothers— "To  a  Skylark— To  a  Waterfowl— To>Day  and  To-Mocrow— Tom  Brown  Starting  for  Rugby— To-Morrow^Ton^uet 
in  Traea— Too  Dear  for  Whistie— To  the  Dandelion— To  the  Fringed  Gentian— To  the  Silent  River— Touchstone— Tree  Planting— 
'I'reea  and  Master— Trial  Sceae.  The— Tribute  to  Washington— Tristram'a  Song— True  Manliness— True  Science  and  ReUgion— 
Twenty  Yean  Ago— Ulvaaea— The  Unbeliever- Uncle  Tom'a  Testament— Under  the  Shade  of  the  Trees— Universal  Prayer— The 
Use  oTFlowers— Uses  of  Poetry  and  Art— Victim,  The— Villaae  PreachefwVindnia,  Fate  of— Virtue :  Sweet  Day.  So  Cool,  So  Calm 
— Viaion  of  Sir  Launfal— Voice  of  Spring— Wages— Waithig  for  the  May— Waitinfr  to  Grow— War  Ineviuble— Washington— Watch 
OB  the  Rhine— Water  in  the  Landscape— Way  to  Heaven— We  Cherish  Dreams— We  Shall  Meet  and  Rest— Westminster  Bridge— 
What  Boots  the  Quest?— What  Consatutes  a  State— When  All  the  Worid  ia  Young- When  Shall  We  Meet  Again  r— When  the  Mialt 
Hnvc  Rolled  Away— When  tiie  Swallows  Homeward  Fly— When  We  Plant  a  Tree— Which  ShaH  It  BeT— While  Shepherds  Watched 
their  Flocka— Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nestf- Winding  My  Watch— Wisdom  of  the  Ages :  Our  Call  to  Duty— Winstanley— Woodman, 
Spare  that  Tree— World  ia  Too  Much  widi  Us— Wordsworth— Work— Work,  for  the  Night  is  Coming— Wreck  of  the  Hesperus— Worth 
Of  Knowledce— YoungScholar. . . .  There  are, In  special  sections.  Twenty-one  Selections  for  Arbor  Day,  Eighteen  for  Bird  Day» 
Twelve  for  Memorial  Day,  Eight  for  Chriatmas.  Nine  familiar  Pbalms,  Twenty-five  well-known  Hymns,  Thirty  favorite  Songs,  indud- 
iar  a  half-doscn  National  songa :  Thirteen  of  Bryant'i  Poema ;  Fifteen  from  Longfellow ;  Seventeen  from  Lowell ;  Twenty-one  from 
Tennyson ;  Eight  from  Whltticr ;  Fourteen  from  Wordsworth ;  Ten  Selections  from  Holmes ;  Forty  or  more  sonnets  and  nunor  soogi 
firom  different  writen ;  besides  many  choice  things  in  paragrapha  from  the  best  sources  in  the  best  hterature  of  the  ages. 

Look  through  the  Gootents  of  thte  Book  and  of  "  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymna."  Each  ia  invaluable  to  the  Lover  of  Literatve 
aad  of  Sonir*  They  are  Standard  CoUectiona,  widely  known  In  Schoola  and  School  Librariea  and  highly  prired  in  Homca  of  Cidtasa 
and  Refinement  wherever  known  and  used,    yrlce  #I*00*    Leas  than  Two  Dollara  will  bring  Both  Books  to  any  addrsaa. 

Oo«d  Book  to  Owa,  or  to  hovo  In  School  Ubnry  or  Hoao  Library,  oo  Book  Sholf  or  Coator  TaUo. 
AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  Nbw  Yorfc-Clnelnnatl-Chioago. 


A  Treasury  of  5ong:,  for  the  Milirn  Lovers  of  Song,  is 

i^g  of  the  E?ee." 

Favorite  Songfs  for  the  Home,  the  School,  the  Slngini 

Class,  and  Teachers'  Institute. 

Each  Book  Contains  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Five  Best  Songs :  Natienal . 
Best  Hymns  in  the  World,  Heart  Songs,  Songs  lor  Memorial  Day,  Songs  for 
Day  and   Bird   Day,  Christmas  Songs  and  Carols,  Temperance  Songs,  R 
Nursery  and  Holiday  Songs,  Slave  Songs,  Ballads,  and  favorites  litMn  the  , 
For  Lovers  of  Melody  and  Harmony  Everywhere — with  Music  arranged  in  . 
Parts.    ••  All  of  these  Songs  are  well  worth  having/'    Flag  printed  in  Cohn, 
**  Red,  White  and  Blue,**  on  Cover  of  each  Book,  for  its  Patriotk:  suggesttoo. 
Numbers  have  been  issued  which  sell  rapidly.    Other  numbers  are  undw  way. 
have  a  large  proportion  of  the  Songs  that  People  Want,  and  so  advertise 

1  •  The  Elements  of  Music  in  One  Hundred  Points  occupy  Eight  pages  in  Ik 
Brief,  clear,  comprehensive,  and  very  convenient  for  use  in  Day  Schools  and 
ing  Schools,  by  Classes  in  Singing,  and  by  Private  Pupils. 

2.  The  Table  of  Contents  is  the  Best  Advertisement  of  the  Book.     Neaiiy 
song  is  a  Favorite  with  those  who  sing.    No  Leaf  is  turned  to  complete  any 
Hymn.     Nothing  has  been  used  merely  to  fill  a  page.    There  is  nothing  " 
about  the  Book  but  the  price,  which  is  almost  nominal  when  a  large  n 
wanted,  as  for  a  School  or  an  Institute,  for  a  District  or  for  the  Retail  Trade. 

3.  The  National  Songs  are  Here— Star  Spangled  Banner,  National  Hyno, 
a  half  dozen  more.  Two  or  three  of  these  great  Songs  should  always  be  snug  is 
schools,  and  known  as  the  Germans  know  their  patriotic  songs,  both  words  and 

4.  There  are  Ten  of  the  Best  Christmas  Songs  and  Carols  in  No.  i,  and 
in  No.  2.     Of  Stephen  Collins  Poster's  Songs,  there  are  Seven  in  No.  i  and 
in  No.  2 — ^world-wide  favorites.     A  Temperance  Lesson  in  ••  Two  Pictures,*'  etc, 
pages  50  and  51  of  No.  2,  is  very  striking  and  will  not  be  forgotten.    These 
tell  their  own  story.     Kept  before  pupils,  in  a  song  book  frequently  used,  they 
fluence  the  thought  and  lives  of  thousands,  perhaps  tens  of  thousands.    Scatter 
broadcast  among  Young  People.     They  may  save  human  souls. 

5.  Singers  who  enjoy  Qood  Old  Songs  find  many  of  their  favorites  here; 
one  who  reads  music,  with  voice  or  instrument,  as  Violin,  Flute,  Clarinet, 
Guitar,  Piano,  Organ,  etc.,  will  find  the  •«  Flag  of  the  Free  "  worth  many  times  its 

6.  Most  books  are  read  or  used  and  laid  aside,  never  to  be  read  again.  Not 
Book  of  Songs  and  Hymns  that  people  sing.     Each  single  copy  may  give  pka 
to  hundreds  until  it  is  literally  worn  out  by  frequent  use.     It  is  thought  of  ani 
quired  for  and  enjoyed  over  and  over  again  and  never  forgottexL     "  How  few 
are  better  than  *  an  old  song,'  or  that  mean  so  much  to  us  as  we  are  growing 

••  Melodies  that,  like  the  pipe  of  Pan,  die  out  with  the  ears  that  love  them  and  liste-  *^ 

Mr.  Elmer  R.  Child,  of  Bethany,  Nebraska,  writes :  "  I  have  just  K     t 
your  superb  collection  of  Old  Familiar  Melodies  and  Songs — "  Flag  of 
No.  I*    I  must  have  it.    You  will  find  25  cents  enclosed.    Our  chorus  lead 
from  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  their  entire  stock  of  these  books  for  use  in  Coi 
sity.    Their  value  is  untold.    I  have  long  wanted  just  such  a  collection, 
before  seen  one  so  complete  as  this.     You  ought  to  keep  the  presses  hot 

Price,  postpaid,  25  Cents.     For  Examination,  with  a  view  to  use  by  \uo^  ^otis 
in  Schools,  Any  Two  Numbers  will  be  sent  for  25  Cents  in  coin  or  postag 
For  Table  of  Contents,  address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  LaiK'*'     f  ^ 
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